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JOHN  MITCHELL  MASON,  D.  D  * 

1792— 182a 

John  Mitchell  Mason  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  19, 
1770.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  D.  D.,  who  emigrated  from 
Scotland  to  this  country  in  1761,  and  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  where  he  laboured  with 
great  fidelity  and  success,  until  his  death  in  1792.  One  of  the  noblest 
tributes  which  a  son  ever  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  father,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Address  which  Dr.  Mason  (the  son)  delivered  before  the  Presbytery, 
relative  to  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge ; — a  tribute  which  no  one 
can  read  without  feeling  a  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  parent,  and  of 
admiration  for  the  intellectual  greatness  and  filial  sensibilities  of  the  sod. 

Young  Mason  is  said  to  have  been  characterixed,  in  his  childhood,  by  a 
freedom  from  every  thing  vicious,  an  unusual  sprightliness  of  temper,  and  a 
strong  relish  for  study.  It  was  obvious,  in  the  earliest  development  of  his 
powers,  that  he  possessed  an  intellect  of  no  common  order;  and  the  rapid 
improvement  and  brilliant  exhibitions  of  the  boy  gave  no  equivocal  presoge 
of  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the  man.  His  father,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  classical  attainments,  mainly  conducted  his  education,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  College;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  habits  of  intellectual  dbcipline,  for  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently 80  much  distinguished.  In  May,  1789,  he  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  his  native  city,  at  the  age  of  a  little  more  than  nine- 
teen. After  having  alluded  to  his  diligent  application,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that,  with  such  powers  as  he  possessed,  he  held  a  distinguished 
rank  in  point  of  scholarship.  His  comprehensive,  brilliant,  versatile  mind 
gave  him  the  power  of  attaining  the  highest  rank  in  any  department  of 
learning  to  which  he  applied  himself;  while  he  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
most  distinguished  for  his  familiarity  with  the  classics,  and  with  metaphysi- 
oal  science. 

The  foundation  of  his  religious  character  seems  to  have  been  laid,  at  a  very 
early  period,  in  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  course  of  faithful  parental  efforts. 
His  mind  was  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
as  soon  as  its  faculties  were  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  comprehend- 
ing them ;  and  these  truths  seem  to  have  become  very  early,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  commanding  principles  of  his  conduct. 
He  once  incidentally  remarked  that,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  used  sometimes  to 
go  into  the  garret,  taking  with  him  Ralph  Erskine's  work,  entitled  *' Faith's 
Plea  upon  God's  word,"  and,  as  he  read  it,  to  weep  in  view  of  his  sins,  and 
humbly  supplicate  God's  mercy.  At  seventeen,  his  religious  views  and  feel- 
ings were  so  matured  and  settled,  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  was  received  to  the  oommunion  of  the  church  of  which  his 
fisther  was  pastor. 

•  Memoir  piwflxed  lo  Us  work.— MeBlrqj'i  Fta.  B«rm.— SnodgnMi'  4o.— MS.  from  R«r.  J 
fl.  M.  Kbqz. 
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From  the  time  ofhiB  leaving  College,  and  probably  at  an  earlier  period, 
Ub  views  seem  to  have  been  directed  towards  the  Christian  ministry.  His 
course  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  office  was  begun  and  continued  for  a 
while  under  the  direction  of  hb  father ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
he  became  so  familiar  with  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  especially  the 
Greek  ; — a  circumstance  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  great  account  in  his 
expository  labours.  But,  after  having  passed  a  year  under  his  Other's 
instruction,  he  crossed  the  ocean  in  17.91,  with  a  yiew  to  complete  his  theo- 
logical course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  honoured  with 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  many  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were 
Poctors  Hunter  and  Erskine,  who  rendered  him  marked  attentions,  and 
continued  his  cordial  friends  through  life.  Here  also  he  became  associated, 
OS  a  student,  with  several  individuals  with  whom  he  formed  an  enduring 
intimacy,  and  who  have  since  risen  to  the  highest  respectability  and  useful- 
ness.- 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  which  he  seems  to  have  derived 
from  his  connection  with  the  University,  was  the  admirable  facility  which 
he  acquired  at  extemporaneous  speaking  He  possessed  an  original  talent 
for  this,  in  no  common  degree ;  and  here  ho  had  an  opportunity  to  cultivate 
it,  which,  at  that  time,  he  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree 
any  where  ebe.  Connected  with  the  University  there  was  a  Theological 
Society,  composed  of  students,  which  held  its  meetings  every  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement ;  and  the  exercises  of  this  Society  consisted 
chiefly  in  extemporaneous  debate.  In  these  exercises  Mr.  Mason  had  a  promi- 
nent share ;  and  no  doubt  this  was  an  important  part  of  the  instrumentality 
by  which  he  ultimately  attained  a  rank  among  the  first  extemporaneous 
preachers  of  the  age. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  his  course  in  the  University  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  his  receiving  the  afflictive  intelHgence  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  together  with  an  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church 
with  which  bis  father  was  connected*  Considering  that  it  was  the  church 
in  the  bosom  of  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educated,  and  that  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  twenty- two  years  of  age,  this  might  have  seemed,  at 
first  view,  a  hazardous  experiment;  but  the  knowledge  which  they  had  of 
his  talents  and  piety,  and  their  conviction  that  he  was  destined  to  eminent 
usefulness,  led  them  unhesitatingly  to  direct  their  eyes  towards  him  as  their 
spiritual  guide.  The  event  proved  that  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  he  returned  immediately  to  this  country  ; 
i^as  licensed  to  preach  in  November,  1792 ;  and,  after  preaching  for  them 
a  few  months,  was  installed  in  April,  1793,  as  their  Pastor.  In  this  relation 
he  continued,  growing  in  favour  and  usefulness,  for  seventeen  years.  On  the 
13th  of  May  succeeding  his  installation,  he  was  married  to  Ann,  the  only  child 
of  Abraham  Lefferts  of  the  city  of  New  York, — who  survived  him  several 
years. 

One  important  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church,  especially  to  the 
denomination  with  which  he  was  connected,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the 
oentury,  was  the  publication  of  his  **  Letters  on  Frequent  Communion.*' 
Up  to  that  period,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  this  country,  to  celebrate  the  Communion  but  once,  or  at  most 
iwice,  a  year ;  and  to  precede  it  by  a  day  of  Fasting,  and  follow  it  by  a  day 
of  Thanksgiving.    The  '*  Letters"  now  referred  to  were  addressed  to  tke 
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dmrebes  of  that  denomination,  and  were  designed  to  bring  tbem  to  a  more 
frequent  celebration  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  lead  them  to  view  it  more  in 
what  the  writer  regarded  its  scriptural  simplicity.  This  pamphlet  was 
extensively  circulated,  and  produced  a  powerful,  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
desired,  effect;  for  it  was  followed,'  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  churches,  by 
a  gradual,  and  ultimately  an  almost  entire,  relinquishment  of  the  ancient 
practice,  and  by  a  practical  adoption  of  the  views  which  the  '*  Letters" 
were  designed  to  recommend. 

As  Mr.  Mason  had  known  by  experience  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
theological  education,  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  not  only  that  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification  for  the  ministry  in  this  country  should  be  elevated,  but 
that  young  men  destined  to  the  sacred  office  should  enjoy  better  opportuni- 
ties for  theological  improvement.  This  led  him,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  to  project  the  plan  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  authority,  and  subject  to  the  direction,  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church.  This  plan  he  succeeded  in  carry iug  into  effect  in  1804  ; 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  which  soon  attained 
a  high  degree  of  respectability.  Of  this  institution. he  was  himself  the  very 
life  and  soul, — he  was  appointed  its  first  Professor,  and  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  almost  unparalleled  ability,  in  connection  with 
his  various  other  official  duties,  until,  by  the  gradual  decay  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  was  admonished  to  retire. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  favourite  object, — the  establishment 
of  a  Theological  Seminary,  he  again  visited  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  library ;  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  three  thousand 
volumes.  During  this  visit,  he  made  an  impression  of  intellectual  great- 
ness which  few  other  men  have  ever  made ; — an  impression  in  respect  to 
which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  I  am  myself  a  witness  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  it  remained  as  vivid  as  ever.  Some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent clergymen  and  statesmen  of  England,  rendered  the  highest  tribute  to 
his  genius  and  eloquence ;  assigning  him  a  high  rank  among  the  very  firat 
preachers  of  the  age.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  preached  in  Edin- 
burgh, before  a  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick,  his  famous 
Sermon,  entitled  ** Living  Faith;"  and  in  London,  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  his  Sermon,  entitled  ''Messiah's  Throne;"  both  of 
which  have  been  several  times  printed,  and  are  justly  reckoned  among  his 
finest  efforts. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1804. 

In  the  year  1806,  his  fertile  and  active  mind  projected  the  plan  of  the 
Christian's  Magazine ;  a  periodical  which  he  conducted  for  several  years, 
famishing  not  a  small  part  of  the  matter  which  it  contained  from  his  own 
resources.  In  this  work  his  versatile  mind  had  full  scope.  Though  it  par- 
takes, in  no  small  degree,  of  a  polemic  character,  it  shows  that  he  was 
equally  at  home  in  almost  every  species  of  composition,  and  almost  every 
department  of  learning. 

In  1810,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  building  in  which  Dr.  Mason 
preached,  as  well  as  to  various  other  circumstances,  he  formed  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  new  congregation  ;  and  in  view  of  this,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  of  his  Presbytery  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  On  this  occasion  he 
delivered  the  Speech  already  referred  to,  stating  the  grounds  of  his  request, 
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Mid  lurging  it  with  a  force  of  argument  and  eloqoenoey  wkieh  perhaps  he  him* 
self  never  earpaseed.  I  have  been  aesored  bj  more  than  one  competoni 
witness,  who  heard  ii  delivered,  that  its  effect  upon  the  audience  was  entivilj 
overpowering. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  Dr.  Mason's  resignation  of  hia 
pastoral  charge,  and  the  completion  of  the  new  Church  in  Murray  Street, 
which  was  built  under  his  direction,  the  infant  congregation  to  which  he 
ministered,  held  their  meetings  for  public  worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cedar  Street ;  and  never,  it  is  said,  did  his  transcendent  pulpit 
talents  shine  more  brightly  than  during  this  period.  But  though  this 
arrangement  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to  him,  it  was  an  occasion  of  some 
subsequent  annoyance,  as  he  suffered  it  to  bring  him  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  Dr.  Romeyn*s  Church  than  were  thought  by  some  of  his 
brethren  to  consist  with  his  obligations  to  hb  own  denomination ; — ^not  only 
joioing  with  them  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  using  what, 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  was  an  unauthorized  version  of  the 
Psalms.  At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1811, 
the  alleged  delinquency  came  up  as  matter  of  formal  investigation ;  and, 
though  it  resulted  iti  a  very  conciliatory  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Synod, 
their  doings  in  the  case  were  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion,  especially 
by  many  of  the  ministers  and  churches  at  the  West.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  suggested  to  Dr.  Mason  the  idea  of  writing  his  work  on  Catholic 
Communion,  which  apppeared  about  four  years  after,  and  which  produced 
no  little  sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  summer  of  1812.  the  Murray  Street  Church  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  was  henceforth  the  place  of  his  stated  ministrations,  until  his 
increasing  infirmities  obliged  him  finally  to  relinquish  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry. 

The  duties  of  Dr.  Mason  as  Professor  of  Theology,  and  as  minister  of  a 
large  congregation,  in  connection  with  the  numerous  demands  which  were 
made  upon  his  time  by  other  public  engagements,  and  in  the  ordinary  inters 
course  of  society,  were  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  even  for  his  gigantic 
oonstitution  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  accumulation  of  labour,  he  accepted, 
in  the  summer  of  1811,  the  office  of  Provost  of  Columbia  College.  This 
with  him  was  much  more  than  a  mere  nominal  concern  ;  for  he  was  really 
the  acting  head  of  the  institution  ;  and,  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  and 
the  energy  of  his  efforts,  he  gave  to  it  a  character  which  it  had  never  had 
before.  The  amount  of  labour  which  he  performed  for  several  years,  after 
accepting  this  appointment,  would  seem  scarcely  credible.  During  five  days 
of  each  week,  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending  to  his  classes  in 
College,  from  twelve  o'clock  until  half  past  one ;  and  to  his  theological 
students,  from  two  until  half  past  three  ;  besides  devoting  part  of  every 
Saturday  to  hearing  and  criticising  their  discourses.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
made  his  preparation  for  two  public  services  on  each  Sabbath ;  and  though 
hb  preaching,  so  far  as  language  was  concerned,  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
extemporaneous,  yet,  it  was  always  full  of  weighty  instruction,  and  oflen 
the  result  of  much  intellectual  labour. 

But  Dr.  Mason,  during  these  years,  was  exhausting  his  strength  mone 
rapidly  than  either  he  or  his  friends  imagined ;  for,  while  he  was  seen  moT- 
ing  majestically  forward  under  this  mighty  burden  of  responsibility  and 
intelleotual  toil,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  it  seemed  to  be 
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aliBOst  forgotten  that  any  shock  could  bo  seyere  enough  to  undermine  his 
eonstitution.  But  time  soon  put  this  delusion  to  flight.  In  1816,  his 
health  had  become  so  far  impaired  by  his  excessive  labours,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  resign  the  office  he  had  assumed  in  connection  with  the.  Gol« 
lege,  and  resolved  to  try  the  efifect  of  a  voyage  to  Europe.  On  the  ^^bbath 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  preached  a  Farewell  Sermon  on  the  text — 
**  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.'*  The 
parting  with  his  family  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
tenderness  of  natural  affection,  united  with  the  sublimity  of  Christian  faith. 

At  this  time,  Dr.  Mason  visited  the  Continent,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  journey  was  a  source  of  constant 
delight  to  him,  not  only  as  bringing  relief  from  the  cares  under  which  his 
constitution  had  begun  to  sink,  but  as  carrying'  him  into  a  field  of  most 
interesting  observation.  His  familiarity  with  the  classical  as  well  as  reli- 
gions associations  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  and  the 
oordiality  with  which  he  was  every  where  greeted  by  the  wise  and  good,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age,  gave  him  an  advantage 
which  few  travellers  in  foreign  countries  have  ever  enjoyed. 

From  the  Continent  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  arrived  just  in 
season  to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
— an  institution  which  he  regarded  as  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
British  Church.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  an  Address  which  did  justice 
alike  to  his  powers  and  his  feelings,  and  which  was  received  with  most 
enthusiastic  applause.  During  this  visit,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  revive 
many  of  the  friendships  of  other  days,  and  to  hold  delightful  communion 
with  some  of  the  purest  and  brighest  spirits  of  the  age. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  Dr.  Mason  returned  to  this  country,  and  met 
his  congregation,  for  the  first  time,  apparently  in  a  much  improved  state  of 
health,  on  the  2d  of  November, — the  day  after  his  arrival.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day,  he  preached  to  an  immense  congregation  from  the  text, — **  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  and  to  finish  his  work;"  and  I 
can  truly  say  (for  I  happened  to  be  present  on  the  occasion)  that  I  never 
heard  him  preach  with  equal  force  or  effect.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  sermon  is  not  included  in  his  published  works ;  and  still  more,  that 
no  trace  of  it  is  known  to  exist,  except  in  the  minds  of  some  who  heard  it. 

Dr.  Mason  now  resumed  his  accustomed  labours  in  connection  with  his 
pastoral  charge,  in  the  hope  that  hb  health  was  so  far  confirmed  that  he 
should  be  able  to  prosecute  them  without  interruption.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  painful  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that  his  constitution  had 
been  effectually  undermined  by  the  labours  of  preceding  years,  and  that  his 
subsequent  course  must  be  one  of  gradual  decline.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1819,  he  experienced,  in  two  instances,  a  slight  paralytic  affec- 
tion, which,  however,  soon  passed  off,  though  it  was  an  admonition  to  him 
and  to  his  friends  of  an  advancing  process  of  decay.  After  the  second 
attack,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  suspend  his  public  labours  for  six  weeks ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  resumed  them,  and  continued  them  with- 
out further  interruption  until  February,  1820,  when  an  affecting  and  moni- 
iorj  ineident  occurred  in  his  pulpit,  which  left  no  doubt  that  his  work  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  During  the  week  which  preceded  the  Sabbath  on 
which  the  incident  .occurred,  hb  family  had  noticed  that  he  had  not  only 
lost  hb  aceustomed  cheerfulness,  but  was  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  deprcs- 
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rioD.  When  the  Sabbath  oame,  he  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  usual,  uid 
commenced  the  service ;  but,  shortly  after  reading  the  portion  of  Scripture 
on  which  he  intended  to  lecture,  his  recollection  failed,  his  mind  beoame 
confused,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  he  told  the  audience  that  such  was  the 
infirmily  that  had  been  induced  by  disease  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed ; 
upon  which,  he  immediately  offered  a  short  prayer,  gave  out  three  verses  of 
the  fifty-sixth  Psalm,  and  dismissed  the  congregation. 

His  people  being  now  fully  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  sustain  the  burden 
of  care  and  labour  incident  to  his  pastoral  charge,  and  yet  wishing,  if  pes- 
sible,  to  retain  him  among  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  his  counsels  and 
sympathy,  and  do  what  they  could  to  brighten  the  evening  of  his  days, 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  assistant  minister.  Repeated  attempts 
to  effect  this,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and,  meanwhile.  Dr.  Mason, 
by  entire  cessation  from  active  labour,  had  gathered  so  much  strength,  that, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  October,  he  again  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  He  oam« 
menced,  at  this  time,  an  exposition*  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  by  some  who  listened  to  him,  as  far  as  he  went,  that 
though  these  lectures  exhibited  comparatively  little  of  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
and  of  that  overpowering  eloquence  which  had  marked  his  earlier  days,  yet 
they  breathed  a  spirit  of  more  earnest  piety  and  indicated  a  more  simple- 
hearted  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  hb  Master,  than  most  of  the  discourses 
which  had  borne  a  deeper  impress  of  his  original  and  powerful  mind.  But 
here  again,  his  course  was  quickly  interrupted  by  continued  and  increasing 
infirmity,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  1821,  he  finally  resigned  his  pastoral 
diarge. 

Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Trustees  of  Dickinson  Col* 
lege,  Carlisle,  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution  ;  and  as  he  thought  the 
labour  incident  to  the  station  would  not  be  more  than  he  could  perform,  and 
withal  hoped  that  the  change  of  climate  might  be  favourable  to  his  health, 
he  determined  to  accept  the  appointment.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to 
Carlisle  shortly  after,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office ;  but 
even  those  duties  he  was  soon  convinced  required  an  amount  of  exertion  to 
which  his  shattered  constitution  was  quite  inadequate.  During  his  residence 
here,  it  pleased  G-od  to  try  him  with'  severe  affliction,  in  the  death,  first  of  a 
beloved  daughter,  and  then  of  a  promising  son,— on  both  which  occasions 
he  discovered  the  keenest  sensibility,  qualified,  however,  by  the  actings  of 
a  sublime  Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Mason  transferred  his  relation  from  the  Associate  Beformed  Church 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  in  1822, — being  one  of  a  considerable  number  that  seceded  from 
their  original  connection  at  that  time. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824,  Dr.  Mason,  having  resigned  his  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  among  the  friends  who  had  enjoyed  th^  best  opportunity  to 
appreciate  his  talents  and  virtues.  From  this  time  he  relinquished  the  idea 
of  attempting  any  thing  more  as  a  public  man  ;  and  determined  to  seek 
that  state  of  quietude  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  family,  whicl.  his 
circumstances  seemed  loudly  to  demtod.  During  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  until  near  the  close  of  his  life, — notwithstanding  it  was  manifest  that 
there  was  a  gradual  decline,  he  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily  health,  and  was 
capable  of  a  moderate  degree  of  intellectual  exertion.    It  was  painful  to  all 
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who  saw  him,  to  peroeiye  how  that  mighty  mind  was  verging  back-  towards 
the  imbecility  of  childhood — ^nevertheless,  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
there  were  evidences  of  strength  and  majesty  amidst  all  his  wedcness.  There 
were  times,  even  after  his  mind  seemed  little  better  than  a  wreck, 
when  it  would  suddenly  wake  up  from  its  habitual  drowsiness,  like  a  giant 
from  his  slumbers,  and  soar  away  into  the  higher  regions  of  thought,  as  if 
it  had  been  borne  upward  on  the  wings  of  an  angel ;  and  then,  perhaps,  in 
a  single  half-hour,  Uiere  could  scarcely  be  discerned  a  trace  of  intellectual 
existence.  I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  clergymen  who  visited  him, 
after  the  decay  of  his  faculties,  have  started  some  query  in  respect  to  a  dif- 
ficult point  in'  Theology,  or  the  meaning  of  some  obscure  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  his  mind  has  instantly  grasped  the  whole  subject,  and  disentan- 
gled it  from  all  difficulties,  and  thrown  around  it  a  flood  of  light,  which 
could-  scarcely  have  emanated  from  any  other  intellect  than  his  own.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  momentary  kindling  of  mind  happened  to  fall  under 
my  own  observation.  Not  long  before  his  death,  I  had  the  melancholy  plea- 
sure to  call  upon  him,  charged  with  friendly  salutations  and  messages  from 
some  of  hb  friends  in  England.  At  first,  he  seemed  to  hear  without  any 
interest,  and  said  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  he  had  any  recollection  of  the 
persons  whose  names  were  mentioned  to  him.  At  length,  when  an  allusion 
was  made  to  Rowland  Hill,  his  faculties  instantly  brightened  into  exercise, 
and  the  image  of  his  old  friend  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  be  before  his  mind : 
he  then  related  a  characteristic  anecdote  concerning  him,  with  as  much  cor- 
rectness and  effect  as  he  could  have  done  at  any  period  of  his  life ;  and, 
after  remarking  that  he  was  afmid  to  go  to  England  again,  because  ho 
should  be  obliged  to  look  for  most  of  his  friends  in  the  burying-ground,  he 
relapsed  into  the  same  state  of  mind  from  which  he  had  been  roused,  and 
apparently  took  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  conversation. 

During  this  melancholy  period  of  Dr.  Mason's  life,  he  habitually  attended 
church  when  his  health  would  permit,  and  would  sometimes  remark  upon 
the  services  with  much  taste  and  judgment,  though  always  with  kindness, 
and  often  with  high  approbation.  Though  his  residence  was  remote  from 
the  place  of  worship  in  which  he  had  formerly  officiated,  yet  that  was  the 
place  to  which  his  inclinations  carried  him  ;  as  he  was  surrounded  there  by 
his  own  people,  and  every  thing  was  fitted  to  keep  alive  the  most  interest- 
ing associations.  It  is  believed  that  he  always  declined  any  part  in  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  after  his  return  from  Carlisle,  with  the 
single  exception  of  administering  baptism  to .  an  infant  child  of  his  suc- 
cessor. He,  however,  uniformly  conducted  the,  family  devotions  of  his  own 
house,  up  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  his  prayers  on  these  occasions,  I 
have  been  informed,  were  scarcely  in  any  respect  different  from  what  they 
had  formerly  been,  except  that  they  were  characterised  by  more  of  the  ten- 
derness, and  spirituality,  and  depth,  of  devotion.  After  having  gradually 
sunk  for  several  years  under  the  power  of  disease,  the  hand  of  death  was 
at  length  laid  upon  him,  and  he  passed  calmly  to  his  rest  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1829,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mason's  publications :— ^A  Sermon  preached 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  a  day  set  apart  for  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and 
Prayer,  on  account  of  a  malignant  and  mortal  fever  prevailing  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  1798.  Mercy  remembered  in  wrath ;  A  National  Thanks- 
giving Sermon,  1795.    The  Address  of  the  New  York  Missionary  Society, 
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1796.  Hope  for  the  Hektben :  A  Sermtm  preMhed  before  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society,  1797.  Letters  on  FjeqneDt  CommnnioD,  Addressed 
psrtiooWly  to  the  members  of  the  Assooiate  Eeformed  Church  in  North 
America,  1798.  A  Letter  to  the  membera  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod,  iUnstrating  the  Act  of  Synod,  ooDoeniiDg  a  Synodical  fand,  1798. 
An  Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800.  The  Warning  Voice  to 
Ghristiani  on  the  ensuing  election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
1800.  Pardon  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  Jeans  :  A  Sermon  preaohed  in  Phila- 
aelphia,  1801.  Living  Faith  :  A  Sermon  preaohed  heton  the  Society  for 
llio  relief  of  the  destitnte  sick  in  Edinbnrgh,  1801.  Hesmah's  Throne:  A 
Sermou  Wi^ro  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1802.  An  Oration  oom- 
memorBlivo  of  the  late  Major-Oeneral  Alexander  Hamilton,  pronoonoed 
before  t\\a  New  York  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1804.  A  Letter  to  tho 
members  of  the  ABsooiate  Reformed  Church  relative  to  a  Theologioal  Semi- 
nary, ISll."!.  Report  relative  to  the  course  of  instmotion  and  disoipline  in 
Columbia  College,  1810.  Speech  relative  to  the  Resignation  of  his  Pas- 
toral chargo,  1810.  Christian  moamiag  :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mra. 
Isabella  Gr:tbam,  1814.  Tho  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  C(m\ciition  of  Delegates  to  form  the  American  Bible  Society,  1816. 
A  Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion  on  Catholic  principles,  (an  octavo  vol- 
ume,)  181G.  Speech  before  the  London  Bible  Sodety,  1817.  The  Evan- 
gelical  Miaistry  exemplified  in  the  Apostle  Paal :  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Murrny  Stri.'et  Churob  on  occasion  of  resigning  the  charge  of  his  congrega- 
tion, 1821.  An  Address  delivered  at  tbe  organisation  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, 18'22.  A  Sermon  on  the  text — "  To  the  poor  the  Qospel  la  preached,"— 
published  in  ibe  National  Preacher,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  "  Christian  Assu- 
rance," piilliahed  in  tbe  National  Preacher,  1829. 

Besides  I  lie  above.  Dr.  Hason  was  the  author  of  varions  Reports  of  the 
Synod,  ibu  New  York  Missionary  Society,  Ac.,  which,  though  not  always 
bearing  hi.o  name,  bear  so  strongly  the  impress  of  his  mind  that  their  origin 
cannot  on^ily  be  mistaken.  In  1832,  a-  collection  of  bis  works,  consisting 
partly  of  <)jose  that  had  been,  and  partly  of  those  that  had  not  been, 
printed  before,  was  publiBbed,  in  four  volumes,  under  the  superintendenoe 
of  his  son.  tbe  Rev.  Ebeneser  Mason.  In  1849,  a  second  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  appeared,  which  contains  nearly  every  thing  of 
importsTiRii  that  la  known  to  have  come  from  his  pen.  Most  of  bis  oontri- 
hntiona  t<>  the  Christian's  Magasine,  particularly  his  Essays  on  Lota,  on 
Episcopacy,  and  on  the  Church  of  Qod,  are  contained  in  these  volnmes.  In 
1856,  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Mason's  Life,  with  portions  of  his  eorrespondenoe, 
mM  publtsht'd  by  his  aon-in-law,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vecbten,  D.  D. 

Dr.  SIdhiiii  was  the  father  of  seven  children, — five  sons  and  two  dangh- 

ttn, — all  III*  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and  became  members  of  the  Charcb. 

Four  of  hii » oris  were  graduated  at  College.  One  entered  the  profesuon  of  th« 

Iaw  ;  twn  tc'iame  clergymen  ;  one  died  shortly  after  his  graduation ;   and 

the  one  *b'>  was  not  graduated  became  a  merchant.     Both  daughters  were 

— -ried  U>  ministers —the  elder,  to  the  Rev.  John  Knox,  D.  D.,  of  Now 

—the  younger,  to  the  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Veohten,  D.  D.,  of  Schenec- 

All  bin  children  are  deceased  (1866)  except  the  eldest,  the  Hon, 

Mnsnn  of  New  York. 

■tkiw  Maton,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  who  entwed  the  nunia* 
I  will  be  found  a  distinct  sketch  in  this  work. 
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JBbbmxzbb  Mason,  the  elder  son,  was  born  in  ibe  oity  of  New  York, 
June  15,  1800.  Having  pursued  his  elementary  classical  studies  in  the 
New  York  grammar  school,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Europe  in  1816, 
and  for  about  a  year  was  a  pupil  in  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh.  Beturn- 
*ing  to  the  United  States  in  1817,  he  entered  the  Junior  class,  soon  after,  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1820.  He  studied 
Theology  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and,  in  1828, 
became  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  com« 
pleted  his  preparation  for  the  miDistry. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1824,  and 
was  subsequently  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery ;  and,  having  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  was  installed 
Pastor  of  that  Church  by  the  Classis  of  Long  Island.  In  1826,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Locke,  daughter  of  Silas  E.  Weir  of  Philadelphia. 

He  remained  in  Brooklyn  about  two  years,  and  resigned  his  charge  in 
1828,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  church  in 
regard  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Baptism, — he  adhering  to  the  strict  side. 
In  1829  or  1830,  he  was  engaged  in  establishing  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  ;  but,  though  he  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
respectable  and  somewhat  select  congregation,  the  labours  attendant  on  the 
enterprise,  especially  in  connection  with  a  revival  of  religion,  proved  too 
much  for  his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge.  In  1836,  ho 
went  with  his  fiBimily  to  Europe,  and  remained  there, — chiefly  among  Mrs. 
Mason's  relatives  in  Ireland,  till  1840.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  started  a  project  for  providing  a  place  of  worship  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Americans  in  Paris ;  and,  in  January,  1846,  he  crossed 
the  ocean  again,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  himself  as  a  minister  in  the 
French  metropolis.  But  this  enterprise  failed  for  want  of  the  necessary 
pecuniary  means,  and  after  about  two  years  he  returned  to  this  country.  In 
1848,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
immediately  removed  to  that  place,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  March,  1849,' 
leaving  a  widow  and  Eve  children. 

Mr.  Mason  was  uncommonly  prepossessing  in  his  personal  appearance, — 
having  a  fine  form,  an  expressive  countenance,  and  uncommonly  bland  and 
graceful  manners.  His  intellect  was  vigorous,  discriminating  and  highly 
cultivated.  His  spirit  was  eminently  genial  and  friendly,  his  powers  of  con- 
versation remarkably  good,  and  his  presence  was  always  felt  to  be  an  ele- 
ment of  pleasure  in  every  circle.  As  a  preacher  he  was  highly  acceptable, 
especially  to  the  more  cultivated  class  of  minds.  While  he  held  with  due 
tenacity  his  own  theological  views,  his  Christian  sympathies  embraced  all  in 
whom  he  recognised  the  Saviour's  image.  His  departure  from  the  world 
was  worthy  to  crown  a  truly  Christian  life* 

FROM  THE  BEY.  ROBERT  HcCARTEE,  D.  D. 

KvwBUBOH,  March  10, 1856. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  If  yon  had  asked' me  twenty  years  ago  to  give  my  recollec- 
tions of  Dr.  Mason,  I  could  have  complied  with  your  request  in  a  manner  much 
more  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  myself,  than  I  can  now.  Dr.  Mason,  as  you 
know,  has  been  in  his  grave  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  years  before  his 
decease,  he  was  so  broken  in  mind  and  body,  as  to  be  almost  shut  out  from  inter- 
course  with  any  except  the  members  of  his  own  family.    Many  incidents  that 
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oocarred  daring  the  period  when  I  enjoyed  dailj  conyerse  with  him,  have  passed 
from  my  memory,  or  are  so  imperfectly  remembered  that  I  should  scarcely  Ten* 
tore  to  record  them.  But  Dr.  Mason  was  a  man  endowed  with  such  rare  gifts 
that  all  who  knew  him  intimately  must  have  received  impressions,  which,  how- 
ever weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  can  never  be  wholly  lost.  And  yet,  when  L 
sit  down  to  review  my  own  impressions  and  to  reduce  them  to  order,  so  as  to 
give  to  others  something  like  a  picture  of  the  man  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to 
me,  I  am  troubled  with  the  fear  that  I  shall  quite  fiiil  to  reproduce  the  noble 
image  which  rises  to  the  view  of  my  own  mind. 

Brought  up  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor,  my  reminiscences,  I 
may  say,  go  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood;  but  these  are  necessarily  some- 
what dim.  At  a  later  period  I  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  him  as  a 
communicant  in  his  church,  as  a  theological  pupil,  as  a  fellow  presbyter,  and  as 
a  friend  admitted  to  frequent  and  intimate  fellowship  with  him  in  those  private 
circles  where  ho  shone  as  brilliantly  as  he  did  on  the  arena  of  public  life. 

No  mere  verbal  description  can  convey  to  those  who  never  saw  Dr.  Mason,  aa 
adequate  idea  of  what  he  was  as  a  preacher.  With  reference  to  his  manner  of 
speaking,  I  may  state  that  no  one  was  ever  less  indebted  to  the  tricks  of  oratory 
for  his  power  over  his  audience.  He  was  a  man  too  true  and  real  to  resort  to  such 
arts,  even  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  profound  sense  of  the  solemn 
nature  of  the  business  which  took  him  into  the  pulpit.  His  whole  demeanour 
in  the  sacred  desk  plainly  showed  that  he  was  himself  conscious  that  he  appeared 
there  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ, — a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  singularly  noble  presence,— one,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  a  crowd  would 
spontaneously  be  turned,  if  he  had  chanced  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the 
question  were  raised — '  'Who  shall  be  our  leader. "  During  his  first  visit  to  London, 
in  1802,  as  he  was  one  day  sauntering  through  St.  James  Park,  a  young  lad,  sup- 
posing from  bis  air  and  manner  that  he  was  a  military  officer  in  undress,  came  up 
to  him,  and,  touching  his  cap,  said, — **  Doesn't  your  honour  want  a  drummer  ?" 
The  mistake  was  a  natural  one.  Dr.  Mason  entering  at  once  into  the  humour  of 
the  thing,  replied, — "  No,  my  boy,  I  am  in  search  of  trumpeters;*'— ^ne  object  of 
his  mission  to  Britain  at  that  time  being  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ministers  from 
Scotland  for  the  destitute  congregations  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

His  commanding  person,  and  the  first  few  utterances  of  his  majestic  voice, 
capable  as  it  was  of  the  most  varied  intonations,  could  not  fail,  I  think,  to  have 
fixed  the  attention  and  raised  the  expectations  of  an  audience  totally  ignorant  of 
his  name  and  of  his  known  talents  as  a  preacher.  Yet  these  were  only  the  out* 
ward  adornings  of  a  nature  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  and  strongest  emotions, 
and  which  had  recdved  the  finest  culture.  Occasionally  the  subjects  of  hi« 
sermons  were  suggested  by  the  events  of  the  day,  or  by  some  great  question  that 
engaged  the  public  mind;  yet  the  ordinary  strain  of  his  preaching  was  evangeli- 
cal, and  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  so  in  its  topics  and  in  their  treat- 
ment. Christ  crucified,  in  the  manifold  aspects  and  bearings  of  that  central 
truth,  constituted  the  very  staple  of  his  sermons.  And  while  he  expounded  the 
principles  embodied  in  his  text,  and  defended  them  against  gainsayers,  like  a 
master  of  theological  science,  he  at  the  same  time  combined  with  his  exegetic 
analysis  and  his  close  logic  a  holy  unction  which  overspread  the  whole,  ''  like 
the  precious  ointment  that  ran  down  to  the  skirts  of  Aaron's  garments,"  and  by 
the  evident  influence  of  the  truth  upon  his  own  heart,  he  said  to  his  hearers 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you."  When  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  powers,  all  his  discourses  derived  a  certain  glow  from  his  own 
ardent  temper;  but  there  was  a  class  of  subjects  pertaining  to  what  he  deemed 
the  very  marrow  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  preach 
without  exhibiting  the  deepest  feeling.  Such  themes  were  invariably  chosen  by 
him  on  Communion  occasions.    On  these  seasons,  I  have  often  seen  the  tears 
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iRenlly  streaming  down  his  cheeks;  and  yet,  such  was  his  wonderftil  self-conn" 
mand  ander  circumstances  which  would  have  quite  overpowered  most  men  so  as 
completely  to  choke  their  utterance,  that  his  voice  never  faltered  in  the  least. 

Some  preachers  are  great  only  on  great  occasions.  They  need  some  rousing 
question  or  some  rare  event  to  excite  or  to  concentrate  their  energies.  What  Dr. 
Mason  could  do  under  excitements  of  this  sort,  his  Orations  on  the  death  of 
Washington  and  of  Hamilton,  and  his  Sermon  entitled  "  Messiah's  Throne,*' 
sufficiently  discover;  but  I  think  that  he  delivered  discourses  not  less  masterly 
and  eloquent  than  the  very  best  of  his  published  ones,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  ministry.  One  of  these  is  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory.  It  was  fh>m  the 
text,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ," — the  subject  of  it  being  "  Jesus  the  Charm  of 
Life."  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of 
the  sermon;  but  I  well  remember  that  the  address  to  the  several  classes  of 
hearers  was  quite  overpowering.  He^ut  the  question—*'  Young  man,  what  is  to 
thee  the  Charm  of  life  ?"  foUowing  it  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  young  in 
the  highest  degree  appropriate,  searching,  tender,  and  which  so  wrought 
upon  my  own  feelings  that  I  actually  experienced  for  the  moment  a  physical  pain 
of  the  heart. 

There  was  another  sermon  of  which  I  retain  a  distinct  remembrance,  and  lb 
which  I  advert  partly  because  I  regard  it  as  one  of  Dr.  Mason's  greatest  efforts, 
and  partly  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  a  feature  of  character  for  which  he  was 
flUstinguished  above  most  men — I  refer  to  his  fearless  disregard  of  consequences 
in  the  discharge  of  what  he  deemed  a  public  duty.  The  Sermon  was  preached 
upon  a  Fast  day,  and  at  a  time  of  extreme  political  excitement.  Personal  vio* 
lence  had  been  threatened  in  case  he  denounced,  as  he  had  before  done,  the  pro- 
posed alliance  with  France.  I  myself  remember  to  have  heard  a  young  lawyer 
and  a  violent  partisan  declare  that  "  if  the  Doctor  dared  to  repeat  the  thing,  even 
the  horns  of  the  altar  should  not  protect  him,  for  he  would  himself  be  one  of  the 
first  to  pull  him  out  of  the  pulpit."  When  the  Fast  day  arrived,  a  large  audience 
assembled,  expecting  to  hear  a  sermon  "  to  the  times."  The  Doctor  chose  for 
his  text  £zekiel  ii.  3,  and  the  whole  chapter  was  read  in  his  most  impressive 
manner.  Near  the  close  of  the  discourse,  he  broke  forth  into  a  solemn  and 
impassioned  apostrophe  to  Deity  in  nearly  these  words — "  Send  us,  if  thou 
wilt, murrain  upon  our  cattle,  a  famine  upon  our  land,  cleanness  of  teeth  in  our 
borders;  send  us  pestilence  to  waste  our  cities,  send  us,  if  it  please  thee,  the 
sword  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  our  sons;  but  spare  us.  Lord  Qod  Most 
Merciful,  spar0  us  that  direst  and  most  dreadful  of  all  thy  curses, — an  alliance 
with  Napoleon  Buonaparte."  As  he  uttered  these  rousing  sentences,  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  nostrils;  he  unconsciously  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  fiuie,  and 
the  next  instant  made  a  gesture  which  looked  as  if  he  were  designedly  waving  it 
before  the  audience  like  a  bloody  and  symbolic  flag.  Tou  can  fancy  better  than 
I  can  describe  the  impression  which  this  incident,  coupled  with  the  awful  apostro- 
phe, made  upon  the  crowded  assembly.  Next  day  I  asked  the  young  lawyer 
why  he  did  not  proceed,  as  he  had  promised,  to  pidl  the  Doctor  out  of  the  pul- 
pit. "  Why,"  said  he,  "I  was  perfectly  horror-etruck  when  he  wound  up  that 
terrible  apostrophe  by  waving  his  bloody  handkerchief." 

The  reference  to  this  sermon  leads  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Mason  was  accustomed* 
during  the  first  half  of  his  ministry,  to  discuss  political  topics  both  more  fre- 
quently and  freely  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  own  political  opinions  were  tery  decided  and  well  known,  and  his  animad- 
versions upon  public  men  or  their  measures  subjected  him  to  no  little  odium,  and 
perhaps  also  to  some  personal  danger.  By  some  of  his  brethren,  members  of  the 
same  Synod  with  himself,  his  conduct  on  this  head  was  deemed  open  to  censure. 
They  thought  that  he  sometimes  unduly  mixed  up  things  secular  and  sacred.  It 
kt  however,  due  to  him  to  say,  that  when  be  handled  matters  which  other  men 
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abstained  from  as  fonign  to  the  proper  business  of  the  pulpit,  he  did  so  becaoM 
he  believed  that  they  were  closelj  related  to  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
society.  He  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  Christ  to  expose  and 
denounce  sin  in  all  its  forms — whether  found  in  the  skirts  of  the  State,  of  the 
statesman,  or  of  the  private  citizen;  and  in  doing  so,  he  was  only  imitating  the 
example  of  the  venerated  &thers  of  his  mother  Church  of  Scotland  in  her  best 
days. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Mason  was  singularly  happy  in  what  used  to  be  styled 
*'  the  opening  up  of  the  text,"  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  sulgect  contained  in  the 
passage.  One  illustration  of  this  statement  occurs  to  me.  It  is  from  a  sermon 
which  I  heard  him  preach  from  the  words,  ''  I  have  no  greater  Joy,"  &c.,  III. 
John,  4. — *'  The  Spirit  of  God,"  said  he,  '*  by  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  presents 
us  with  these  points,  viz: — 

1.  The  greatest  of  all  Interests,— The  Truth. 

2.  The  First  of  all  Duties,— Walking  in  Truth. 

3.  The  purest  of  all  Joys, — Hearing  that  our  Children  walk  in  Truth." 

He  told  me  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  his  habit  was  to  write  the 
introduction  and  the  application  of  his  sermons  with  great  care,  and  then  to  com- 
mit them  perfectly  to  memory.  The  body  of  the  discourse  consisted  of  a  very 
full  analysis  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  passage  on  which  the  sermon  was  founded, 
which  he  studied  as  thoroughly  as  he  could,  but  leaving  the  language  in  which 
his  thoughts  should  find  utterance  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  He  could 
do  this  with  entire  safety,  for  few  men  possessed  a  greater  eopta  fandi.  Such 
was  his  method  of  sermonizing  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1802, 
and  hence  his  fiimous  Sermon  before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  as  well  as 
the  many  others  which  his  English  friends  were  so  urgent  to  have  published, 
required  to  be  written  out  in  full  after  delivery.  But  in  later  years  (except  the 
very  last  of  his  ministry)  his  numerous  duties  forbade  his  making  even  this  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  if  he  had  not  been  compelled  by  the  importunity 
of  friends  to  reduce  to  writing  what  he  had  already  preached,  some  of  his  most 
admired  sermons  would  have  been  lost  forever.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the 
failure  of  memory  consequent  upon  the  disease  which  paralyzed  mind  and  body, 
obliged  him  to  write  his  sermons,  and  even  to  read  them.  It  was  not  without  a 
severe  mental  struggle  that  he  consented  to  put  on  this  ignoble  yoke  as  he 
viewed  it,  for  he  had  all  the  old  Scottish  prejudices  sgainst  '*  readers  of  the 
Qospel,"  and  had  said  as  hard  things  about  them  as  any  one.  The  first  time 
he  preached  for  me  in  this  way  was  in  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
knew  the  people  had  an  especial  dislike  of  '*  the  paper."  He  laid  his  notes  on 
the  Bible,  and  then  said — ^*  My  friends,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  adopt- 
ing toHlay  a  practice  which  through  life  I  have  condemned.  I  must  read  my 
8ermon---the  hand  of  God  is  upon  me.  I  must  bow  to  his  will."  I  need  not 
say  that  the  bitterest  haters  of  '*  notes"  in  the  audience  were  melted,  and  for  a 
time  the  church  was  truly  a  Bochim. 

The  mention  of  his  prejudices  against  reading  sermons  reminds  me  of  his  pre> 
Judices  against  funeral  services,  as  they  are  connected  with  a  very' tender,  and 
to  me  ever  memorable,  scene.  For  this  latter  feeling  he  was  mainly  indebted, 
I  imagine,  to  his  Scottish  training.  He  was  stroi^^ly  opposed  to  '*  funeral  ser- 
vices," under  the  plea  that  they  were  apt  to  become  mere  occasions  for  eulogi* 
zing  the- dead.  When  his  son  James  died  at  Carlisle,  I  went  there  to  attend  his 
funeral,  and  was  requested  by  some  members  of  the  family  to  beg  the  Doctor  to 
allow  an  Address  to  be  made  at  the  grave,  for  the  sake  of  his  son's  young  com- 
panions in  College.  I  did  so.  He  at  once  replied,  '*  No,  no,  these  things  are 
so  often  abused."    Of  course  I  did  not  urge  the  matter.    As  the  young  men  who 

rved  as  pall-bearers  lifted  the  coffin,  the  afflicted  fhther  exclaimed  in  tones 

bieh  those  who  were  present  can  never  forget — ''  Young  men!  tread  lightly; 
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ye  bear  a  temple  of  the  Holj  Qhoet " — then,  oTeroome  by  hk  fbelinge,  he  dropped 
hia  head  apoa.  my  shoulder  and  said — '*  Dear  M.,  say  somethiiig  which  Qod 
may  bless  to  his  young  friends."  An  Address  was  made>  and  very  soon  a  revi- 
Tal — ^powerful  and  precious  in  its  frnits,  began  in  the  College  and  the  town,  with 
the  history  of  which  you  are  familiar. 

In  these  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Mason  as  a  preacher,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice 
his  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  He  used  to  say  that  "  correct  emphasis 
is  sound  exposition/'  and  he  certainly  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  remark  in  his 
own  practice.  Often  haye  I  thought  that  the  chapter  he  had  just  read  needed 
no  further  exposition.  He  attached  great  importance  to  this  part  of  a  minis- 
ter's public  duty,  and  once  complaining  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  it,  said  to 
me,-^"  there  are  twenty  good  speakers  to  one  good  reader."  A  friend  of  mine 
heard  him  preach  on  one  occasion  in  the  Grown  Street  Church,  Philadelphia. 
The  large  house  was  thronged  in  every  part,  and  crowds  were  at  the  door  eager 
to  push  in,  and  necessarily  creating  some  confusion.  At  the  hour  appointed  for 
DiTine  service,  the  Doctor  rose,  and  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  rapped  smartly  two 
or  three  times  against  it,  and  by  this  unusual  procedure  effected  instant  and 
per&ct  silence.  He  then  read  those  noble  stanzas  in  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the 
17th  Psalm,  beginning  with — **  What  sinners  value,  I  resign," — in  a  style  that 
told  with  amazing  power  upon  the  audience.  My  friend  said  that  if  he  had 
heard  nothing  more,  he  would  have  felt  himself  richly  recompensed  for  his  long 
walk  to  church;  for  Dr.  Mason's  reading  invested  the  glorious  hymn  with  a 
fi^sh  majesty,  and  almost  gave  it  a  new  meaning. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  must  not  omit — h%9  jmbUe  prmfert,  'They 
were  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  bis  sermons; — ^remarkable  for  their  appro- 
priateness to  the  times,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  audience;  for  their  com- 
prehensiveness, for  their  holy,  scriptural  unction,  and  their  exquisite  tenderness. 
Unlike  the  prayers  of  some  good  men,  they  were'  never  didactic;  there  was  no 
preaching  in  them.  They  consisted  wholly  of  supplications,  intercessions, 
thanksgiving,  and  were  evidently  the  utterance  of  a  soul  in  conscious,  confideni' 
tial,  yet  reverent  and  earnest  converse  with  the  great  God  our  Saviour.  I  have 
heard  prayers  characterized  by  a  certain  sublimity  of  sentiment  and  language, 
fitted  to  b^^et  admiration  of  the  person  officiating,  for  his  eloquence,  rather  than 
to  awaken  true  devotional  feeling.  Such  a  performance  was  wholly  at  war  with 
all  Dr.  Mason's  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise.  And  yet,  if  by  eloquence 
in  prayer  be  meant  the  giving  intensity  to  the  devotions  of  a  worshipping  assem- 
bly, then  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Mason's  prayers  were  often  pre-eminently  elo^ 
quent.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  whole  congregation  drowned  in  tears,  some 
of  them  being  scarcely  able  to  restrain  convulsive  sobs,  during  the  prayer  before 
the  sermon.  This  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  nothing  that  even 
approached  a  theatric  trick — ^it  was  simply  the  result  of  the  sympathy  kindled 
by  the  warm  outpouring  of  the  preacher's  own  heart. 

During  the  earliest  years  of  Dr.  Mason's  ministry,  I  was  too  young  to  appre- 
ciate his  qualities  as  a  pastor;  but  I  remember  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  his  parish.  He  had  several  catechetical  classes  for  those 
of  tender  age,  and  for  young  men  and  women;  and  in  conducting  them,  he 
evinced  a  marveUoos  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  youngest 
child  present,  and  of  enlisting  the  attention  of  all  by  striking  remarks  and  apt 
anecdotes.  I  could  name  many  warm  hearted  and  intelligent  Christians,  most 
of  whom  are  foUen  asleep,  though  a  fow  remain  unto  this  present,  who  look 
ba^  with  fond  and  holy  affection  to  the  old  room  in  Pino  Street,  where  they 
used  to  recite  the  Catechism  to  Dr.  Mason,  and  listen  to  his  simple  and  forcible 
exposition  of  it.  So  &r  as  my  recollections  of  his  pastoral  quidities  go,  they 
aoeord  with  the  testimonies  on  this  point,  which  I  have  received  from  those  who 
were  older  than  myself.    From  what  I  have  heard  from  them  as  well  as  from 
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what  I  know  myself,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  of  him  what  was  said  of  his 
Tencrable  father,  by  a  most  competent  judge,  and  one  yery  chary  of  his  compli- 
ments— '*  he  was  the  oompletest  minister  I  ever  knew."  In  supervising  the 
various  details  of  parochial  economy,  in  systematic  family  visitation,  in  conduct- 
ing fellowship-meetings,  in  the  sick  room,  in  the  house  of  sorrow,  by  the  bedside 
of  the  dying,  in  dealing  with  troubled  consciences,  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr. 
Mason's  superior  could  any  where  be  found.  He  was  exceedingly  happy  in  hi? 
treatment  of  the  class  last  named.  He  put  them  at  once  at  their  ease,  so  that 
they  could  unburthen  their  hearts  to  him  with  entire  freedom.  I  once  called 
upon  him  in  much  distress  of  mind  produced  by  the  fear  that  I  had  not  expe- 
rienced in  a  sufficient  degree  what  the  old  divines  were  wont  to  call  "  the  law- 
work."  He  listened  to  me  patiently,  while  I  described  my  mental  difficulties 
and  desires,  and  then  said, — "  Dear  M .,  take  care  that  you  don't  become  rash 
in  your  prayers.  While  I  was  in  Scotland,  as  a  student  in  Divinity,  I  was 
myself  tempted  just  as  you  now  are.  I  called  upon  a  venerable  clergyman  with 
whom  I  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy,  and  told  him  my  trouble.  He  replied  to 
me, — '  My  son,  take  heed  what  you  ask  of  the  Lord.  I  was  once  thus  tried,  and 
I  prayed  the  Lord  very  earnestly  that  He  would  enable  me  to  realize  deeply  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  He  answered  my  request,  and  cured  me  of  my  folly.  His 
Spirit,  as  I  may  say,  took  me  up,  and  for  a  time  shook  me  over  hell.  It  was 
enough.  I  have  since  asked  the  Lord  to  lead  me  by  his  love,  and  to  save  mo 
from  the  terrors  of  his  law.'  And  such,"  added  Dr.  M.,  "  is  my  advice  to 
you." 

In*  the  progress  of  his  ministry,  the  duties  incident  to  his  manifold  relations 
as  Pastor,  Theological  Professor,  Provost  of  Columbia  College,  Editor,  and  con- 
fessedly the  master  spirit  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, — the  denomination 
with  which  he  was  connected  during  the  whole  of  his  active  life,  compelled  his 
congregation  to  be  content  with  seeing  and  hearing  him  on  the  Lord's  day.  Yet 
amid  these  multifarious  engagements,  he  never  lost  the  pastoral  sympathies.  His 
heart  was  with  his  people  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  when  distance  or  the 
press  of  other  duties  hindered  his  going  in  person  to  weep  with  a  stricken  house- 
hold, his  pen  was  employed  to  convey  to  its  members  his  condolence  and  his 
counsels.  •  Many  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent  Memoir  of  him 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  V'echten,  but  they  form  only  a  small  part  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  afflicted  friends;  and  if  they  were  all  collected  and  published,  I 
think  that  the  volume  would  take  rank  among  the  sacred  classics  of  our  lan- 
guage. 

For  three  years,  during  the  period  when  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  men- 
tal powers  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  Seminary  of  which  he  was  the 
head  and  founder.  Of  his  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  post  of  Theological 
IfiBtructery  no  one  who  knew  him  and  is  competent  to  judge,  can  have  a 
moment's  doubt.  He  frequently  introduced  his  course  of  lectures  with  one  on 
Modesty,  apparently  with  the  view  of  showing  those  of  us  who  had  just  come 
from  College,  with  our  academic  laurels  quite  fresh,  how  very  little  we  knew. 
Starting  some  topic  in  Ethics  or  Theology,*  he  would  ask — '*  What  is  it?  Why? 
How?"  He  used  to  say  to  us — '*  Gentlemen,  don't  go  round  a  thing,  nor  above 
it,  but  drive  straight  intb  it;" — "  if  you  are  asked,  what  is  the  text-book  in  the 
Seminary, — say,  your  Bible."  He  did  not  deliver  a  formal  and  regular  series  of 
lectures  either  in  Systematic  Theology  or  in  Biblical  Criticism.  But  when  we  were 
studying  the  argumentative  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  he  was  accustomed 
to  give  us,  in  connection  with  the  recitation,  a  critical  exposition  of  the  moro 
diffleuLt  chapters.  On  these  occasions,  while  he  was  the  expounder,  he  required 
us  to  come  to  the  lecture  as  fully  prepared  as  possible,  by  a  careAil  examination 
of  the  words,  phrases,  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage,  and  also  of  its 
historical  and  geog^phical  allusions.    In  these  exercises,  perhaps  more  than  in 
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•Bj  other,  he  displayed  his  mssterlj  powers  of  analysis  and  argument,  his  deep 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  his  exquisite  scholarship,  and  his  com- 
mand of  language.  This,  I  may  add,  was  his  fsTOurite  department,  involvingi 
as  it  did,  tlie  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  i.  e.  the  truth  of  God  exactly  as  it  lies 
embedded  in  the  written  Word  of  God.  He  by  no  means  undervalued  the 
importance  of  Systematic  Theology,  but  he  considered  it  a  comparatively  easy 
task  for  those  who  had  been  drilled  from  childhood  to  attain  a  respectable 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  study;  while  the  ability  to  discover  and 
expound  the  real  and  precise  meaning  of  Scripture,  to  gather  the  various  passa- 
ges bearing  upon  any  article  of  faith,  and  to  show  how  they  establish  its  truth, 
oould  be  acquired  only  by  laborious  and  careful  culture.  Aocordingly,  his  aim 
was  to  make  his  pupils  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
grand  text-book  during  the  whole  theological  curriculum. 

In  his  method  of  tuition  be  combined  the  lecture  and  thecatechetic  exercise,— 
the  latter,  however,  being  the  predominant  element.  Every  answer  to  a  question, 
if  it  contained  an  averment  or  a  proposition  of  any  kind,  was  instantly  followed 
by  hi9  **  Prove  it,  Sir,"  or  "  Now  for  your  proof."  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
each  proof  text  or  argument  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  '*  Think,*' 
he  was  wont  to  say;  and  in  these  exercises  he  at  once  compelled  and  taught  us 
how  to  ''  think"  to  purpose.  Let  me  here  remark  that  Dr.  Mason  has  been 
charged  with  encouraging  his  students  to  cultivate  that  sort  of  *'  thinking"  which 
is  commonly  allied  to  inordinate  self-esteem,  and  which  looks  with  contempt 
upon  the  established  formulas  of  Theology.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
Some  may  indeed  have  mistaken  or  perverted  bis  advice  on  this  head,  but  he 
certainly  never  designed  to  beget  or  to  countenance  the  independent  thinking 
which  affectis  new  views  and  original  speculations.  No  man  was  more  quick  to 
note  or  more  prompt  to  condemn  a  departure  from  the  *' old  paths."  *'New 
light,"  said  he,  "is  in  most  cases  only  a  second  edition  of  old  darkness."  His 
object  plainly  was  to  guard  us  against  mere  traditional  beliefs,  against  the  accep- 
tance of  opinions  because  they  belonged  to  the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  or  were 
connected  with  the  name  of  this  or  that  eminent  man,  and  lead  us  to  examine  for 
ourselves  the  grounds  on  which  Christian  doctrine  rests,  so  that  we  could  give 
to  every  man  that  asks  for  it  a  sound  and  intelligent  reason  for  our  faith.  That 
this  was  his  sole  object  in  saying  to  us  '*  think — ^think  for  yourselves,"  in  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that,  with  only  two  or  three. exceptions,  the  entire  body  of 
those  trained  by  him  for  the  sacred  office  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  olden  Theology. 

Dr.  Mason  observed  himself  and  required  in  his  students  the  most  rigid  punc- 
tuality in  regard  to  the  Seminary  exercises  and  appointments-.  He  stigmatized 
the  want  of  it  as  a  lack  of  virtue,  thoroughly  entering  into  the  sentiment  of 
Seneca  that  "time  is  almost  the  only  thing  of  which  to  be  covetous  is  a  virtue." 
He  used  to  say — **  You  may  steal  my  money,  I  may  be  able  to  make  more;  you 
may  steal  my  goods,  I  may  be  able  to  replace  them;  but  my  time,  neither  you 
nor  I  can  replace,  if  once  lost."  Indeed  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  gotten  through  the  half  of  the  multifarious  duties  that  devolved  upon 
him  during  thd  most  active  portion  of  his  life,  if  he  had  not  adopted  and  insisted 
upon  the  rule  of  punctuality.  At  our  Seminary  exercises,  five  minutes  were 
allowed  for  variation  of  watches,  and  for  unavoidable  detention.  If  in  that  time 
the  Professor  did  not  appear,  the  students  were  free  to  go  to  their  rooms.  I  can 
recall  onl^'  one  instance  of  the  Doctor's  failure  in  promptness.  On  this  occasion 
we  watched  for  him  with  no  little  anxiety,  when  we  found  the  moments  of  grace 
were  nearly  gone.  The  five  minutes  having  expired,  we  at  once  left  the  house, 
but  when  we  reached  the  street  we  saw  the  Doctor  approaching  at  a  very  rapid 
pace.  As  he  joined  us,  noticing  our  time-pieces  in  our  hands,  he  exclaimed,  "All 
right,  gentlemen,  all  right,  but  hear  me  before  yon  separate     God  in  his  provi- 
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denc«  called  me  to  visifc  an  aged  pariehioiier  and  friend  now  upon  biB  death  bed 
1  have  come  from  that  scene  of  sorrow  as  rapidly  as  I  could.    I  will  be  bappj  to 
give  you  the  usual  lecture,  if  you  can  spare  the  time*"    I  need  scarcely  say  that 
we  all  gladly  re-entered  the  recitation  room. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  better  describe  the  relation  in  which  Dr.  Mason  stood  to 
his  students,  than  in  those  words  of  Paul, — *'  Ye  know  how  we  exhorted  and 
charged  every  one  of  you  aa  a  father  hi$  children^  we  were  gentle  among  you  as 
a  nur9e  cherisheth  hir  children."  No  one  could  be  brought  into  daily  inter* 
course  with  a  man  of  such  commanding  talent,  even  if  it  consisted  only  in  listen^ 
ing  to  an  exegetical  or  doctrinal  prelection,  without  feeling  for  him  the  higheet 
admiration.  But  the  admiration  of  his  students  was  combined  with  the  fondest 
affection.  He  was  not  only  our  teacher,  drilling  us  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  The- 
ology, but  our  counsellor,  our  guide,  our  familiar  friend,  ever  exhibiting  the  most 
lively  concern  for  our  health,  our  comfort,  our  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as  for 
our  intellectual  progress.  Even  in  the  lecture  room,  frigid  as  the  place  commonly 
is,  and  chilling  as  are  its  exercises,  we  discovered  the  amplitude  and  wealth  of 
his  heart,  as  wdl  as  of  his  head.  Often,  while  he  was  lecturing,  have  I  seen  the 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  whole  class  exhibiting  emotions  kindred 
to  his  own. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  of  such  rare  endowments,  and  one 
so  highly  fitted  to  enrich  the  theological  literature  of  opr  country,  should  have 
left  behind  him  so  few  monuments  of  his  piety  and  learning.  His  efforts 
unquestionably  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theological  education 
in  the  United  States.  True  there  had  been  Professors  of  Theology  before  his 
day;  but  the  Report  drawn  up  by  him  and  presented  to  the  Synod  of  the  Asso* 
ciate  Reformed  Church,  in  1804,  and  the  accompanying  Constitution  of  the 
Seminary,  contains  a  scheme  of  theological  education  far  in  advance  of  any  thing 
ever  before  attempted  in  this  country.  He  was  himself  chosen  by  the  Synod  to 
carry  out,  as  Professor  of  Theology,  his  own  views,  and  he  at  once  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  with  characteristic  ardour.  Indeed  his  whole  soul  was  in  this 
work,  which  he  always  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  sphere  of  labour 
which  the  Head  of  the  Church  had  called  him  to  fill.  Unfortunately,  the  small- 
ncss  of  the  denomination  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  the  consequent 
poverty  of  the  Seminary,  obliged  him  to  retain  the  pastoral  office,  and  thus  hin- 
dered the  concentration  of  his  energies  upon  the  task  with  which  were  entwined 
the  fondest  desires  and  hopes  of  his  life.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  such  diver- 
sified duties,  authorship,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  was  out  of  the  question. 

Before  I  bring  my  letter  to  a  close,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  Dr.  Mason,  as  he  appeared  in  the  more  private  relations  of  life. 
His  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  persons  of  the  most  various  characters  and 
pursuits,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  gifted  with  every  quality  needed  to  make 
him  shine  in  society.  His  gentlemanly  air  and  manners,  his  genial  humour,  his 
ready  wit,  his  quickness  at  retort,  his  various  knowledge  of  books  and  men,  his 
ample  fund  of  anecdote,  and  his  capital  tact  at  telling  a  story,  rendered  him  the 
life  and  attraction  of  eyery  circle  into  whioh  he  entered*  I  have  often  met  him 
in  company,  and  have  witnessed  the  deference  and  admiration  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  But  I  love  bes^  to  think  of  him  as  he  appeared  among  those  whose 
friendship  he  knew  he  could  trust, — the  brethren  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of 
weekly  companionship.  Sweet  to  me  is  the  memory  of  those  reunions  of  other 
days,  in  which  the  heart  and  the  intellect  found  such  rich  refreshment.  I  wish  I 
could  recall  the  epea  j4ereoenla  of  those  occasions,  but  I  cannot — ^let  me  only  say 
that  those  whose  wings  were  most  like  those  of  the  dove,  '*  covered  with  silver, 
and  their  feathers  with  yellow  gold  "  flew  thickest  from  the  lips  of  Br.  Mason. 
The  sttlgects  of  our  talk  were  manifold,  though  mainly  of  religious  or  theolog^l 
shanoter.    One  discussion  is  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  I  rtlkr  to  it  because  it 
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seiTM  to  lUiMlnito  a  ttmit  of  Dr.  Kmoa,  which  I  deom  worthy  of  notico,  namoljFy 
-«-his  siDgular  candour^  and  his  nadipess  to  acknowledge  a  iniatakei  when  lairly 
oonvinced  that  he  was  mistaken.  The  meeting  was  at  my  own  house,  and 
among  the  friends  present  were  Drs.  Mason,  MeLeod,  Romeyn,  Rowan  of  New 
York^  Laurie  of  Washington,  and  Blatchlbrd  of  Lansingburg.*  The  question 
was  one  upon  which  Dr.  Mason  had  committed  himself  by  writing  and  publish- 
ing an  article  which  had  attracted  great  attention,  as  probably  the  ablest  defence 
of  the  view  it  maintained  which  had  then  appeared.  After  a  little  general  talk 
upon  the  sulject,  it  was  agreed  to  oigimize  the  meeting  for  a  more  formal  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Laurie  and  myself  were  named  as  the  disputants,  and  Dr.  Mason,  by 
common  consent,  was  to  be  our  Moderator.  After  debating  the  question  at  some 
length.  Dr.  Laurie  assumed  a  position  in  relation  to  it,  founded  upon  an  alleged 
&ct  which  I  ventured  to  deny;  and  Dr.  Mason  immediately  interposed  a  remark 
which  showed  that  his  views  of  the  subject  were  in  harmony  with  my  own. 
Whereupon  Dr.  Laurior  expressing  his  surprise  at  Dr.  M.*s  flemark,  said, — *'  But 
did  yon  not  write  the  article  on  this  very  subject,  that  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Christian's  Magazine  ?"  '*  I  did,*'  said  Dr.  M«,  "  but  I  did  not  know  as 
much  when  I  wrote  it  as  I  ought  to  have  known. '^  On  another  occasion,  advert- 
iqg  to  the  pride  of  consistency  sometimes  exhibited  by  persons  otherwise  excel- 
lent, he  said  to  me, — *'  M. — be  is  a  poor  man  who  cannot  afford  to  give  away 
sixpence,  and  he  is  a  poor  soul,  a  very  poor  soul,  who  cannot  afford  to  acknow- 
ledge an  error,  lest  perchance  some  one  should  charge  him  with  inconsistency." 

In  bis  own  household  Dr.  Mason  was  all  that  might  be  anticipated  from  one 
whose  heart  was  so  full  of  warm  and  tender  affection,  and  all  who  had  access  to 
his  home  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  beautiful  exhibition  which  he  was  wont 
to  make  at  once  of  filial,  conjugal  .and  parental  love.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  when  he  bade  his  family  farewell,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  voysge  to 
Europe.  He  had  requested  me  to  come  on  from  Philadelphia  and  preach  for  him 
on  the  Sabbath  before  his  departure.  My  text  was  the  words — '*  We  have  strong 
consolation,"  and  he  was  pleased  to  9ay.  that  the  discourse  had  been  the  means 
of  ministering  "  strong  consolation  "  to  his  own  heart  in  the  trying  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  then  placed.  The  parting  scene  was  very  affecting — a  sore 
trial  to  himself  and  to  those  whom  he  left  behind;  for  a  voyage  to  Europe  was 
then  a  &r  more  serious  undertaking  than  it  is  now,  and  his  shattered  constitu- 
tion rendered  it  quite  probable  that  we  should'  see  his  face  no  more.  Having 
taken  leave  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  one  by  one,  he  came  down 
stairs,  and  sat  for  some  time,  with  his  wife  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  venerable 
mother  on  the  other.  At  his  suggestion,  we  ^ll  joined  in  singing  the  hymn 
"  The  Lord  will  provide — "  he  then  rose^  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands,  as  in 
silent  prayer,  for  some  moments,  and  at  length  said," — God,  my  own  God,  the 
God  of  my  fathers,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  that  led  me  and  led  me  all  my 
days,  bless  ny  dear  family."  He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  said  to  me, — ' '  let  us 
go."  We  attended  him  to  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  ship,  and 
parted  with  faint  hopes  of  evec  again  meeting  him  this  side  of  Heaven. 

Yon  are  aware  that  there  was  a  warm  controversy  between  Dr.  Mason  and  tl&e 
late  eminent  and  excellent  Bishop  Hobart  on  the  subject  of  Church  government. 
Some  time  after  Dr.  Mason's  death,  I  was  attending  a  funeral  at  which  Bishop 
Hobart  was  present.  While  in  the  carriage  on  our  way  to  the  place  of  interment, 
the  Bishop  said  to  me,-T-"  Mr.  McCartee,  you  were,  I  understand,  a  favourite  stu- 
dent of  Dr.  Msson,  and  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  learn  from  you  something  more 
req)ecting  him  than  has  been  published.  After  mentioning  some  things  illustra- 
tive of  the  Doctor's  character,  allusion  was  made  to  the  controversy  about  Episco- 
pacy, and  I  said — "  I  can  tell  you  something  of  Dr.  Mason's  views  of  thai 
diacawion  which  I  think  wiU  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  and  which  you  might 
never  be  ai^priied  of,  if  I  did  not  tell  yon.    He  once  observed  to  me  that  '  ii 
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WIS  rerj  nnplemnt  to  condact  %  debate  with  some  antagonists,  for  thej  nerer 
met  the  point  foirlj  and  honourably;  bat  it  was  pleasant  to  hold  a  discussion 
with  Bishop  Hobart,  for  htf  met  the  question  fairly  and  like  a  man.'  **  "  Thank 
you  Sir," — ^replied  the  Bishop  to  me — "  thank  you  Sir,  I  shall  cherish  that  as  a 
compliment  indeed,  for  I  am  well  persuaded  thtft  Dr.  Mason  would '  never  haTO 
said  any  thing  like  that  unless  he  meant  it." 

But  I  must  bring  these  reminiscences  to  a  close,  with  the  expression  of  my 
earnest  desire  that  our  gradous  God  will  carry  you  comfortably  through  the 
laborious  and  important  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  I  remain, 

Brer  yours, 

R.  MoGARTEE. 


FROM  BENJAMUf  SILLIHAN,  LL.  D. 

Ksw  Hatxk,  February  14, 1^66. 

My  dear  Sir:  On  reading  your  letter,  asking  for  my  reminiscences  of  Dr 
Mason,  my  first  irapi^ession  was  that  I  ought  decidedly  to  decline  any  attempt 
of  the  kind,  on  the  ground  that  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  not  sufficiently 
intimate  to  justify  it.  Being,  however,  as  you  are  aware,  altogether  disposed  to 
aid  you  in  your  atduous,  though  gratifying,  reseanches,  I  began  to  recall  some 
early  impressions,  and  to  look  over  my  manuscript  journal,  introductory  to  m  j 
first  voyage  to  Europe,  and  of  my  residence  there,  in  1805  and  1806.  From  this 
source,  and  from  memory,  I  may  glean  a  few  things,  but  probably  of  too  little 
importance  to  serve  your  purpose. 

In  the  winter  of  1804-5, 1  accompanied  President  Dwight  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  letters  of  introduction,  and  of  making' other  arrangements 
preparatory  to  a  voyage  to  Enghind  and  a  residence  in  Europe,  of  which  an 
account  was  published  in  my  first  Journal  of  Travels.  The  reputiCtion  and 
social  position  of  Dr.  Dwight  made  my  way  easy  to  the  eminent  men  of  the  city« 
among  whom,  in  various  walks  of  life,  were  John  M.  Mason,  Rufus  King,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  John  Trumbull,  Archibald  Gracie,  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  John  B. 
Murray,  Benjamin  Douglass  Perkins,  Moses  Rogers,  William  W.  Woolsey, 
James  Watson,  and  others, — se^yeral  of  whom  were  enlisted  by  Dr.  Dwight  on 
my  behalf.  In  honour  of  him,  and  with  some  reference  to  my  expected  mission 
abroad,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  were  invited  to  dine  by  the  brother-in-law 
of  Dr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Moses  Rogers,  an  eminent  merchant,  whose  elegant  mansion 
was  on  the  battery  fiicing  the  harbour.  The  guests,  to  me  an  imposing  group, 
were  assembled  in  the  drawing  room  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  last  of  all,  was 
announced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  whom  I  had  never  seen.  He  was  then  approach- 
ing the  meridian  of  life;  but  his  countenance  was.  radiant  almost  as  in  youth. 
Never  before  or  since  htfs  the  presence  of  any  man  impressed  me  as  his  did  on 
that  occasion.  Tall,  erect,  of  fine  symmetry  of  form,  with  a  perfect  muscular 
development,  a  noble,  intellectual  head,  and  strongly  marked  features,  on  every 
line  of  which  mind  was  stamped,  with  the  graeeAil  air  of  a  high-bred  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and  with  tlie  bearing  of  a  man  who  could  not  be  unconscious 
of  his  own  talents  and  fame-Hslegantly  dressed,  but  with  chaste  simplicity, — as 
he  entered  the  room,  all  rose  from  their  seats  to  greet  and  welcome  the  pride  of 
New  York. 

A  proud  man  he  would  doubtless  have  been,  had  not  his  heart  been  touched 
by  a  higher  power  than  human;  and  indeed  such  was  the  majestic  mien  and 
commanding  dignity  of  the  man,  and  such  the  spontaneous  deference  yielded  to 
him  by  all,  that  he  certainly  needed  a  large  share  of  Christian  humility  to  coun- 
teract the  natural  and  almost  pardonable  vaulting  up  of  self-esteem.  Had  he 
been  a  military  man,  every  one  would  have  said  that  he  was  born  to  command; 
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and  hiB  sivmy,  if  not  imperious,  would  certainly  have  been  imperial.  Martial 
costume  could  not  have  added  to  his  native  dignity,  bot  might  have  embdlished 
his  majestic  form  in  a  manner  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  common  mind. 

His  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation  were  immediately  prompted  by  the 
company,  and  he  entertained  and  instructed  them  during  the  protracted  sitting. 
It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  sit  so  near  him  at  the  dinner  table  as  to  hear  hi^ 
remarks  to  the  best  advantage;  but  I  had  afterwards  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
his  unrivalled  colloquial  powers  on  various  occasions. 

You  will  expect  me  to  say  something  of  Dr.  Mason's  appearance  in  the  pulpit. 
And  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  transcribe  verbatim  a  record  which  I  find  in 
my  manuscript  journal,  of  that  date : — 

"  March  31, 1805.  I  attended  Dr.  Mason's  church  in  the  morning,  and  heard 
a  very  excellent  discourse.  In  the  afternoon  I  heard  him  again ,  from  the  words — 
'  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.'  It  was  a  very  ani- 
mated, pathetic  and  forcible  sermon.  A  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  highly 
respected  in  the  congregation,  had  died  suddenly  that  morning.  Dr.  Mason 
made  use  of  this  circumstance  very  happily.  After  urging  on  all  ages  and  classes 
of  his  audience  the  importance  of  repenting  io-day,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  he  suddenly  threw  himself  towards  one  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  with  his  arm 
outstretched,  and  his  hand  pointed  towards  the  pew  where  the  young  man 
sat  only  the  Sabbath  before,  he  exclaimed,  in  thrilling  ton^s  and  with  a  look 
of  anguish, — '  There,  there,  my  fHends,  in  that  pew,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
sat  one  who  had  every  reason  to  expect  long  life,  which  the  most  perfect 
health  could  afford;  and  this  morning  his  spirit  fled  to  the  eternal  world!  Now 
go  home  and  calculate  on  long  life!'  Here  he  abruptly  con<sluded,  himself  and 
his  audience  being  in  tears. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Besides  the  real  merit  of  his  discourses,  there  is  a  wonderful  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  countenance,  which  is  commanding  and  impressive  in  the  highest 
degree;  by  his  voice  which  is  unusually  deep-toned  and  powerful;  and  by  his 
attitudes  and  gestures  which  have  ^^at  dignity  and/orce.  He  has,  moreover, 
tho  advantf^  of  a  large  and  finely  proportioned  person,  with  remarkably  strong 
muscular  expression.     He  is  certainly  an  orator  sue  generi$." 

Thus  far  my  early  impressions. 

In  subsequent  years,  and  after  my  return  from  Europe  in  1806,  I  heard  Dr. 
Mason  preach  on  many  occasions,  both  in  his  own  pulpit  in  New  York,  and 
in  New  Haven,  w-hich  town  he  occasionally  visited,  and  more  than  once  at  the' 
season  of  Commencement.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  growing  constantly  more 
powerful,  and  his  eloquence  more  stirring  and  vivid;  his  command  of  the  most 
impressive  and  i^ipropriate  language  seemed  quite  absolute;  and  ail  that  belonged 
to  his  masterly  powers,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  being  on  the  increase,  he 
commanded,  swayed,  convinced,  and  impelled  his  audiences,  as  if  only  a  voli- 
tion of  lus,  for  that  purpose,  was  necessary.  I  was  not  so  happy  aa  to  hear  that 
celebrated  Sermon  from  the  words — '*  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  It 
was  delivered  in  New  Haven  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  and  frem  the  accounts  which 
I  heard  of  its  wonderful  effect  upon  the  audience,  both  then  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  matter  of  deep  regret  with  me  that  I  had  accidentally  missed  my 
opportunity. 

Dr.  Mason's  prayers  were  remarkably  elevated  and  pathetic.  He  seemed  spir- 
itually to  asoend  witli  the  rich  flow  of  devout  language  and  thought,  whidi  rose, 
as  it  were,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  a  consecrated  oeneer:  his  eelestial  aspi- 
rations appeared  like  what  David  in  his  happiest  frames,  and  Isaiah  always,  might 
have  bieathed  forth.  There  was,  as  I  thought,  no  attempt  at  aelf-di^lay,  but 
Isngnage  eopipus,  elevated  and  warm  ascended  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  adapted 
at  <moe  to  fill  the  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  and  the  heart  with  devout  Mings. 
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HiB  noble  (brm  and  gloiring  face  gare  the  impresrion  that,  in  heart  and  miiid;  lis 
stood  at  thfB  foot  of  the  great  white  throne. 

In  addition  to  his  multiplied  labbiurs  a»  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  and  an  ora- 
ole  for  adTioe,  and  influence,  and  action,  not  only  on  religious  but  on  many  other 
subjeoto,  DT'  Maaon  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Provost  of  Colutn- 
hja  College.  Whether  this  new  labour  added  the  weight  which,  with  all  that  he 
sustained  before,  could  no  longer  bo  'borne,  I  cannot  say;  but  the  time  was 
approaching  when  the  great  and  good  man,  in  the  very  maturity  and  perfection 
of  his  knowledge,  power,  iiime,  influence,  and  usefulness,  was  to  be  bowed  down. 
The  impending  catastrophe  was  perceived  by  the  skilful  and  sagacious.  The  late 
distinguished  Dr.  David  Hosack  related  to  me  that  he  met  Dr.  Mason  in  Park 
Plaoe,  toming  from  the  College  buildings,  when  he  saw  from  the  Mvid  hue  and 
tuigid  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  his  ftoe  and  head,  that  he  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  His  first  impulse  was  to  draw  his  lancet,  and  beg  permission  to 
relieve  him  by  opening  a  vein.  But  not  being  professionally  in  his  confidence,  he 
was  restrained  by  his  sense  of  medical  etiquette,  and  fearing  to  be  thought  offi- 
cious and  an  alarmist  without  cause,  he  allowed  the  threatened  sage  to  pass  on 
his  way.  Alas,  how  much  was  it  to  be  regretted  that  professional  scruples  did 
not  yield  to  the  benev'olent  impulses  of  the  great  and  discerning  physician,  and 
that  the  stroke  had  not  thus  been  averted ! 

The  next  public  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Dr.  Mason  was  at  the  formation  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  New  York,  in  May,  1816.  He  was  one  of  the 
speakers  on  that  day;  butO  how  fallen! — not  indeed  into  iinbecility;  but  the 
physical  man  was  prostrated,  and  the  giant  mind  stn^gled  through  an  enfeebled 
fl-ameyf-^till,  however,  grand  in  its  approach  to  decay. 

Dr.  Mason's  succeeding  years  brought  him  only  occasionally  under  my  obser- 
vation. There  was  a  revival,  but  never  a  fuU  recovery^  of  power;  and  it  was 
painful  to  realise  that  fifty  years  had  fixed  a  boundary  to  the  action  of  one  of  the 
noblest* intellects  of  the  age.  His  prostration  was  mourned  over  as  a  public 
calamity.  Thirty  years  more  of  efficient  service  in  thft  cause  of  his  Master  might 
well  have  bean  hoped  for,  and,  with  his  great  physical  and 'intellectual  power, 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  have  remained  a  splendid  octogena- 
rian, like  him  who,  at  the  head  of  a  College  which  he  has  sustained  by  his  tal- 
ents, and  endowed  by  his  munificence,  still  lives  in  full  vigour^— c/arum  et  vtner- 
abiU  wnaen. 

In  his  fiimily  circle,  the  presence  of  a  guest  at  his  table  prompted  his  high 
conversational  powers.  So  copious  was  the  flow  from  his  Qfted'and  richly  fbr- 
nished  mind,  and  so  vivid  and  energetic  was  his  diction,  that  the  guest  was  well 
contented  to  listen,  or  only  to  give,  by  a  question  or  suggestion,  a  new  impulse 
to  an  intelleet  that  seemed  almost  equally  well  furnished  on  every  topic. 

I  had  much  experienee  of  Dr.  Mason's  kindness  at  the  time  of  my  leaving  the 
country.  Among  other  Ihvours  which  he  rendered  me,  he  furnished  roe  with  a 
number  of  valuable  letters,  one  of  which  introduced  me  to  the  noble  society 
of  Clapbam  Common,  near  London — the  Thorntons,  Wilberforce,  Ac.;  another 
to  the  London  MissioBary  Society,  and  its  phalanx  of  great  and  good  men — 
Hardcaalle  and  his  associites;  and  another  to  his  uncle  and  fhmily  connections 
in  Ednhusgh,  which  inade  me  at  home  in  warm  hearted  Scotch  families,'  creating 
friendships  that  have  been  perpetuated  even  to  this  day  and  this  oountry.  I 
must  not'Omit  to  say  thai  he  also  fnrnished  me  with  fiiU  and  written  directions 
for  trMcUtng-in  Sngland.  As,  however,  the  whole  system  of  travelling  has  been 
long  sfaiee  mdically  ehanged,  those  mimites,  although  then  Important,  have 
become  obsolete  mni  so,  however,  the  pious  thought  with  which  they  oonduded — 
**  Dr.  Mason  viahes  Mr.  SiUiman  a  safe,  pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage,  with 
ahnndaaoa  of  p-aee,  wsfcy,  and  peace,  firom  the  Qod  of  salvation,  lliroii|^  the 
(ear  RodMnier." 
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Dr.  Mason  aMOnpftnied  me  to  the  ship — the  ill-fitted  Ontsiio,  which,  with  sH 
on  board,  was  lost  on  her  return  {wssage,  and  with  paternal  kindness  gave  me, 
at  the  moment  of  sailing,  his  parting  blessing. 

After  my  retom  from  Europe,  in  the  following  year,  I  had,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing  Dr.  Mason  in  prifate  soeiety.  He 
was  every  where  the  admired  and  observed  of  all  observers.  His  coming  was 
Ibndly  anticipated;  hisnrrival  cordially  greeted;  and  all  haqg  upon  his  Hps  for 
entertainment  and  instruction.  His  historical  reminisoenees  and  his  fund  of  anec- 
dote were  inexhaustible ;  and  both  were  highly  instructive  sad  interesting.  At  din- 
ners and  in  soirees  he  was  ever  in  the  asoendant-^-all  waited  for  his  communica- 
tions; and  they  were  often  embellished  by  brilliant  wit,  exquisite  humour,  and 
the  most  versatile  action,  producing  intense  ddight  and  admiration.  If  the  elo- 
quent preacher  would  have  made  a  great  commander,  he  might  also  have  been  a 
great  actor,  either  tragic  or  comic;  for  his  powers  in  both  ways  were  of  the  high- 
est order,  and,  as  already  remarked,  they  were  sometimes  indulged  to  the  great 
exhilaration  of  the  circles  of  which  he  was  always  the  master  spirit.  Particular 
scenes  of  the  kiifd  are  even  now  freah  in  my  recollection,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
vivid  and  stirring  rehearsals  and  anecdotes  seem  as  of  yesterday;  but  they 
would  hardly  be  appropriate  decorations  of  the  monument  which  I  would  (kin 
raise  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  in  his  grand,  though  too  brief,  career,  has  left 
in  this  land  no  Superior  behind  him. 

I  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Mason's  conversational  powers — I  ought  to  add  that  I 
have  known  tbem  to  be  put  forth  in  grave  circles,  and  on  grate  themes,  in  the 
most  impressive  manner.  It  was  like  the  unceasing  flow  of  a  magnificent  river, 
both  copious  and  inexhaustible,  and  passing  with  a  rapidity  of  current  that 
created  life  by  motion,  and  bore  along  all  before  it. 

Believe  me  always,  with  affectionate  regard. 

Truly  your  firiend  and  servant, 

B.  SILLIHAN,  Surton. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  GEOiRGE  W.  BETHUNE,  D.  D« 

Beooklth^  March  IS,  1867. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  Ton  ask  me. for  some  rteoUections  of  Dr.  Mason — and 
what  I  can  give  you  I  will ;  but  I  was  too  young  to  know  him  in  his  palmy  day 
of  strength  and  power.  Circumstances,  however,  made  me,  fk'om  earliest  child- 
hood, familiar  witl^ins  nSme,  person,  and  history.  *  My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Isa- 
bella Graham,and  my  mother,  were  members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  Cedar  Street,  N'ew  York,  under  the  pastorship  of  the  ^er  Dr.  Mason,  and 
for  many  years  under  that  of  his  son.  The  families  were  also  intimate,  though 
I  did  not  come  closely  under  Dr.  Mason's  influence  until  1822,  when  he  was 
President  of  Dickinson  College, — which  was  some  years  after  the  shock  which 
affected  irreparably  his  mighty  intellect. 

Dr.  Mason  had  j  in  rare  combination,  all  the  qualities,  moral,  mental  and  phys- 
ical, requisite  for  a  pulpit  orator.  Nursed  in  the  school  of  Scotch  Theology,  his 
views  of  Divine  truth  were  characterized  by  that  depth,  richness,  and  unction, 
which  gave  such  evangelical  power  to  the  writings  of  Boston,  the  Erskines,  and 
other  great  teachers,  who  never  strayed  from  the  cross,  and  delighted  to  arrange 
their  thoughts  under  the  two  covenants  made  with  the  first  and  second  Adam. 
Never  did  he  glow  with  higher  energy,  or  melt  his  hearers  with  deeper  pathos, 
than  when  dwelling  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  or  the  union  of 
believers  with  Christ,  or  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel;  and  especially 
in  his  Action  Sermons  or  Sacramental  Addresses,  did  he  pour  out  burning  words 
of  pious  trust  and  affection,  such  as  tho^e  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
bearing  them,  have  known  none  since  to  equal.    Though  his  opinions  were  firmly 
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and  folly  those  of  tbo  old  orthodox  school,  he  wm  emphatically  a  student  of  th«s 
Scriptures,  deriving  his  doctrine,  not  from  traditionary  creeds,  but  immediateljr 
from  the  living  fountain  of  the  sacred  word;  yet  cordially  holding  the  &ith  of 
his  fathers,  because  he  found  in  their  Confessions  what  he  believed  the  Holy^ 
Ghost  had  revealed.  Hence,  while  regarding  with  indigni^tion  near  akin  ta 
scorn,  the  novelties  of  his  day,  which  be  considered  presumptuous  attempts  to 
improve  the  plan  of  salvation  by  "philosophy  falsely  so  called,"  and  particu- 
larly  the  puny  metaphysics  which  Ipse  sight  of  grand  truths,  in  affected  niceties 
and  questions  engendering  strife,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  trammelled  by 
scholastic  terms  or  technicalities,  but  retained  only  such  as  he  knew  to  be  of 
use,  illuminating  them  hy  clear  definitions.  Resembling  Paul' in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  grasp  and  fulness  of  his  thoughts,  the  Epistles  gf  that  Apos- 
tle were  his  favourite  subjects  of  consideration.  He  delighted  himself  and  his 
hearers  by  continuous  courses  of  lectures  upon  those  inspired  expositions  of  tho 
Evangelical  scheme.  In  this  he  excelled;  his  analysis  was  astonishingly  dear, 
his  display  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  close  and  faithful,  his  criticism  ever  perti- 
nent, phiiologically  accurate  and  manly,  his  detail  concise,  and  his  practical 
inferences,  rich«  devotional  and  edifying.  The  profound  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  sacred  languages,  eminently  fitted  him  for  a  commentator*  As. 
a  Professor  and  the  sole  Professor  in  the  Theological  School  he  established,  ho 
taught  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  so  successfully,  that  it  may  be  safe] j 
said,  no  students  have  been,  on  an  average,  better  skilled  in  Hebrew  than  his. 
His  classical  erudition  was  both  profound  and  elegant,  as  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  his  comments  on  the  ''  Art  of  Poetry,"  by  Horace,  and 
the  *'  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,"  by  Longinus,  well  knew.  It  is  remarkaUe  that 
even  when  his  mind  had  so  sunk  under  the  infiuence  of  disease  as  to  take  little 
notice  of  the  most  familiar  things  around  him,  he  enjoyed  with  an  evidently- 
keen  relish  the  edition  of  Homer  by  Heyne,  then  just  published. 

The  physical  qualities  of  Dr.  Mason  were  worthy  of  the  mind  and  heart  that 
animated  them.  He  stood,  at  least,  six  feet  high;  his  frame  was  large,  very 
muscular,- but  admirably  proportioned;  his  head  was  massive,  the  forehead  very- 
broad  and  very  high,  shewing  what  the  phrenologist  calls  the  organs  of  ideality, 
causality,  benevolence,  and  veneration,  in  full  development.  His  features  were 
regular,  his  eye  full,  clear  and  remarkably  expressive,  the  nose  straight,  with 
the  nostrils  wide,  the  mouth  firm,  but  no(  compressed,  and  the  chin  round  and 
finished.  In  a  word,  though  kandaome  is  too  poor  a  term  with  which  to  describe 
a  union  of  intellectual,  benevolent  and  courageous  expression,  i(  is  seldom  that 
such  a  man  walks  the  earth.  It  was  notorious  that  at  a  time  when  an  avowal 
of  his  political  sentiments,  with  characteristic  boldness,  had  roused  the  anger 
of  the  multitude  to  threaten  him  with  personal  violence,  such  was  the  majesty 
of  his  port  in  the  open  street,  as  to  compel  the  homage  of  all  who  met  him.  To 
these  advantages  was  added  a  voice  of  surprising  power,  compass,  and  modula- 
tion. Its  tones  were  round,  full  and  clear,  without  roughness  or  shrillness;  at 
one  time,  sweeping  all  before  it  in  a  thundering  torrent,  at  another,  gentle  and 
sweet  as  a  mother's  hushing  her  infant,  yet  never  omitting  the  slightest  inflec- 
tion which  a  just  emphasis  required,  and  of  that  he  had  the  keenest  perception. 
His  utterance  was  deliberate,  though  at  times  impassioned;  never  frantic  nor 
maudling,  but  in  his  utmost  energy  or  subdued  pathos,  dignified  and  self-gov- 
erned. Every  consonant  was  heard,  and  the  nicest  orthoepist  could  rarely  detect 
an  error  from  the  best  usage.  Hence  his  reading  of  Scripture  constituted -a 
special  chann  of  his  pulpit  services,  and^  many  tell  us  that  it  was  as  good  as  a 
commentary;  making  difficult  places  plain,  and  giving  new  beauty  to  what  was 
before  but  barely  understood.  Occasionally,  when  reading  the  Psalms  from  the 
version  in  use  among' the  Scotch  Churches,  he  allowed  himself  what  may  be 
called  a  tone  or  rhythmical  cadence,  which  displayed  the  great  compass  and  flexi- 
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Hility  of  hi^  Toioe.  Few  who  ever  heard  him  read  on  Gommanion  days  the  103d 
Psalm »  can  forget  hoir  he  used  .to  pitch  his  Toice  high»  and  then,  by  what  the 
musician  calls  a  cadenza,  bring  it  down  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  to  a  deep  sono- 
rous bass.  His  gesture  was  natural,  though  bold  and  sweeping;  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  thump  upon  his  cushion,  or  a  defying  impulse  of  his  clenched 
hand  at  the  dose,  of  an  argument,  seldom  violent,  never  artificial,  but  always 
the  dictate,  and  therefore  the  accompaniment,  of  his  thoughts. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  printed  sermons  of  Dr.  Mason,  eloquent  %nd  powerful 
as  some  of  them  are,  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  his  actual  preaching.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  write  his  sermons  before  delivery,  though  doubtless  many  of 
them  were  thoroughly  elaborated  when  he  brought  them  to  the  pulpit.  His 
usual  habit  was  to  premeditate  them  carefully,  and  then  trust  himself  boldly  to 
the  inspiration  of  his  thought.  Hence,  conscious  of  the  power  he  possessed  of 
gesture  and  emphasis,  his  sentences  were  constructed  for  his  own  delivery,  and 
reached  the  hearer  with  a  directness  and  clearness,  no  reader's  mind  can  invest 
them  with.  What  » true  orator  writes  to  speak  himself,  he  naturaUy  considers 
with  reference  to  his  proposed  manner  of  utterance  and  expression;  not  for  the 
cold  type,  and  the  inanimate  eye  as  it  traces  the  letters  on  the  page.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  comparative  feebleness  discoverable  in  the  printed  discourses  of  not 
a  few  eminent  orators,  as  Whitefleld,  Snmmerfield,  or  the  Dean  of  Killala.  Yet 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  written  sermons  of  Dr.  Mason  deserve  not,  ii^  an 
eminent  degree,  Uie  praise  of  eloquence.  His  Sermons  on  Living  Faith,  Pardon 
of  sin  by  the  blood  of  Jesusj  Messiah's  Throne,  and  the  Funeral  Serqion  for 
Mrs.  Isabella  Grahi^m,  are-  master-pieces  of  evangelical  rhetoric.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  no  sketches  of  his  expository  lectures  remain,  or,  if  extant 
in  manuscript,  have  not  been  published,  as  they  could  not  &il  to  show,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  of  his  writings,  his  logical  acumen  and  theological 
strength. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  arising  from  his  intense  force  and  direct- 
ness, which  not  seldom  diminishes  his  power  over  an  ordinary  reader.  He  dis- 
dained the  minor  steps  by  which  common  minds  creftp  to  their  conclusions,  as 
unnecessary  and  trivial.  He  condensed  what  others  would  distribute  into  many 
propositions,  within  a  brief  sentence.  He  strode  by  giant  intervals  from  one 
great  truth  to  another,  forgetting,  like  Newton  in  his  Prin^pia,  the  pigmy 
limbs  which  strive  in  vain  to  reach  ato:  him.  Instances  of  this  are  found 
throughout  the  sermons  I  have  named;  yet,  when  he  stooped  to  explain,  by  nice 
detfnition  and  discrimination,  light  beams  ft^m  every  phrase. 

Dr.  Mason  scrupled  not  to  use  irony,  and  the  redudio  ad  abimrdum,  even  to 
an  wimerciful  degree;  but  his  wit  was  rather  crushing  than  keen; — not  the 
thrust  of  the  rapier,  hut  the  sweep  of  the  battle-axe;  and,  in  his  controversies, 
he  allowed  his  opponent  to  chuckle  ov^  the  success  of  some  dialectie  stratagem, 
or  the  cunning  disposition  of  besieging  lines,  while  he  rushed  on  to  seize  the 
commanding  heights,  and  launch  his  thunderbolts  at  their  astonished  heads. 

The  force  of  his  mind  killed  him.  He  shrunk  from  nothing  that  needed  to  be 
done,  and  never  thought  that  he  could  attempt  too  much.  Thus  at  one  and  the 
same  time  we  find  him  the  eloquent  Pastor  of  an  immense  Congregation;  the 
Provost  and  actual  presiding  officer  of  a  literary  College,  to  the  Senior  class  of 
which  he  delivered  an  able  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
with  other  Lectures  on  higher  rhetoric, — taking  for  his  text-book  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime;  the  Professor  of  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary, teaching  with  Httle  assistance  the  whole  range  of  Theology  and  Biblical 
learning;  and  the  conductor  of  a  religious  periodical,  which  he  enriched  with 
many  most  able  didaetio  articleSi  carrying  on  also  a  profound  controversy  with 
several  vigorous  and  diatinguished  opponents.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  his 
socitfty  and  hospitable  home  were  sought  by  intellectiml  and  pious  men,  who 
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gathered  eagerly  the  profase  wisdom  that  fell  fttmi  hialips.  The  physical  endu- 
rance even  of  hia  athletic  frame  was  tAsked  to  an  extreme:  a  generoos  diet  only^ 
stimulated  his  powers  to  a  more  excessive  zeal;  and  a  slow  but  iktal  disease 
doaded  the  mighty  brain,  hmg  before  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

As  I  read  oyer  this  poor  slietch  of  the  greatest  preacher  the  American  Church 
has  produced,  I  am  not  without  fears  that  many  will  think  it  an  exaggerated 
eulogy;  but  I  have  written  what  I  know  to  be  truth,  and  am  sure  of  corroborm- 
tion  from  the  testimony  of  ail  who  knew  and  heard  John  M.  Mason. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  W.  BETHUNE. 


FROM  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  D.  SN0D6RASS,  D.  D. 

608HBV,  February  27, 1862. 

My  dear  Brother :  Your  favour  of  the  21st  inst.,  renewing  the  request  for  aaeh 
recollections  of  Dr.  Mason  as  I  may  be  able  to  furnish,  has  Jbeen  received;  and 
though  I  still  thin^  there  are  others  who  might  serve  your  object  better,  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty,  under  all  the  circumstances,  again  to  dedintf. 

Though  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  this  distinguished  ser» 
vant  of  Christ,  his  image,  as  he  was  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  is  still  fresh  to 
my  mind;  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  lose  the  vivid  remembranoe  of  some  things 
which  occurred  during  the  period  of  my  intercourse  with  him. 

I  had  hoard  him  preacE  three  or  four  times  in  my  early  youth,  and  had  called 
upon  him  once  at  his  residence  in  Carlisle,  while  he  was  in  the  Presidency  of 
Dickinson  College.  With  these  exceptions,  I  had  never  seen  him,  until  his 
return  from  Carlisle  to  New  York,  in  impaired  health,  in  1824.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  received  an  injury  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  of  his 
limbs,  and  rendered  crutches  necessary  to  his  convenience  in  locomotion.  It 
was  also  understood  by  his  friends  that  he  had  been,  for  some  time,  gradually 
declining  in  mental  vigour.  But,  notwithstanding  thia,  as  I  was  then  his  sue* 
cesser,  and  still  young  in  the  ministry,  it  need  not  seem  strange  if,  in  ilie  pros- 
pect of  his  return  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  his  friends  in  New 
York,  I  was  sensible  of  some  little  trepidation,  at  the  thought  of  his  becoming  one 
of  my  stated  hearers.  The  first  Sabbath  after  his  return,  however,  did  not  pass 
without  yielding  me  all  needful  assurance  that  I  was  to  find  in  him,  .not  a 
critical  or  curious  hearer,  but  a  child-like  lover  of  the  truth  in  its  plamest  dress* 
He  entered  the  church,  supported  by  his  crutches,  and  took  his  seat  in  a  pew 
occupied  by  the  fitmily  of  one  of  his  sons,  near  the  pulpit.  At  the  oommenoesient 
of  the  discourse,  he  fixed  his  eyes. upon  me  with  that  earnest  and  steady  gaae 
for  which  he  was  remarkable;  and,  ^uring  its  progress,  whilebis  attention  never 
flagged,  he  was  more  than  once  so  affected  as  to  brush  the  tears  from  his  &oe. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  alluded  to  the  sermon  in 
such  a  way,  and  addressed  me  in  such  encouraging  terms  as  placed  me  ever 
afterwards  at  ease,  and  Inade  the  sight  of  his  fece  welcome  to  me,  as  often  as  the 
Sabbath  came  round. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  invited  him  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  in 
the  case  of  my  eldest  child;  and  this  was  the  last  public  service  in  which  he 
ever  engaged.  His  difficulty  of  utterance  caused  him  to  hesitate  a  little;  but  he 
made  the  service  short,  and  passed  through  it  without  any  serious  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  an  affecting  scene  to  his  many  friends  before  him,  wlio  could  eem- 
pare  what  they  now  witnessed  with  the  fluency  and  force  of  manner  which  had 
once  distinguished  him .  The  contrast  was  too  striking  to  pass  ttnnotioed  or  unfelt. 
Even  those  who  loved  him  best,  were  contented  to  abaadOB  the  expeetation  of 
bearing  his  voice  in  any  public  effort  again. 
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He  WM  ooeasiooall J  preoeBt  wilk  iw  after  this,  ai  our  neethigB  of  Prdsliytenr; 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  an  almoat  sileDt  spectator  of  what  tnw  going  on,  v1dle» 
at  other  times,  his  mind  would  brighten,  and  he  would  take  part  in  the  business 
for  a  while  with  eyident  relish.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young 
man  was  before  us,  having  the  ministry  in  view,  he  took  up  the  line  of  exami- 
nation with  decided  spirit,  proposed  questions  in  rapid  succession,  and  so  pressed 
his  demand  ibr  proof  in  support  of  the  answers  given,  and  especially  proof  from 
Scripture,  that  the  candidate  became  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and  seemed  relieyed 
when  the  examination  passed  into  other  hands. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Mason,  that  in  all  the  period 
of  his  decline  as  to  bodily  and  mental  strength,  there  was  no  abatement  of  his 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  worship  of  Qod  on  the  Sabbath.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  home  feeling  in  the  house  of  God,  which  continued  with  him  through  all  changes 
and  trials.  Conditions  of  the  weather,  which  kept  others  from  the  sanctuary,  were 
no  obstacles  to  him.  When  it  was  possible,  he  was  there,  and  always  in  his 
place  in  season.-  And  no  one  could  regard  his  appearance  and  demeanour  atten- 
tively, without  being  satisfied  that  he  was  there,  not  as  a  matter  of  form,  or  as 
the  result  of  habit,  but  because  he  loved  the  place,  and  was  happy  when  sui^ 
rounded  by  the  atoociations  and  influences  connected  with  it.  His  tenderness 
of  feeling  under  the  preaching  of  the  word  was  remarkable.  The  big  tear  might 
often  be  seen  in  his  eye,  when  the  eyes  of  others  around  him  were  dry.  He 
■eemed  indeed  to  *'  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word."  And  in  referring 
afterwards  to  subjects  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  it  was  much  more  frequently  in  a 
practical  than  a  speeulative  way;  and  never  in  such  language  as  involved  the 
idea  of  dissatisfiietion  or  fhult-flnding  in  the  least  degree. 

Yon  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  relation  i  sustained  to  him,  that  I  had 
£reqiiei|t  opportunities  of  seeing  him  in  private  and  sodal  intercourse,  as  well  as 
in  public.    We  sometimes  met  at  the  houses  of  mutual  friends;  and,  for  a  con-* 
siderable  period,  on  my  invitation,  he  frequently  dined  and  spent  a  part  of  the 
day  with  me  on  Monday.    On  these  occasions,  be  appeared  diiferently  at  different 
times.    Sometimes  all  efforts  to  engage  him  in  conversation  were  fruitless;  and 
yet  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  result  either  of  indifference  or  depression  of 
spirits.     He  would  appear  pleaded  with  what  was  passing  around  him,  and 
would  listen  attentively  to  what  was  said  by  others;  but  when  a  question  was 
directed  to  himself,  he  would  generally  answer  fn  a  monosyllable,  and  then  be 
silenl.    There  seemed  to  be  a  stagnation  of  the  mental  powers,  while  the  social 
ffriinga  were  still  ix.  -play.    B«t  at  other  times,  there  was  a  wakefulness  of  mind 
about  htm,  whieh  made  it  easy  to  entertain  him.     He  would  ask  as  trell  as 
anawarqueationa;  make  somewhat  extended  remarks  upon  such  topics  as  were 
introduced;  and  sometimes  enunciate  his  sentiments  with  something  like  the 
emphasis  which  characterized  his  manner, when  *'his  natural  force"  was  not 
'*  abated."    In  conversation  with  myself,  during  these  visits,  he  would  often 
refer  to  some  part  of  one  of  the  discourses  of  the  preceding  Sabbath,  expressing 
his  approbation  of  the  sentiment,  and  adding  something  to  iHustrste  its  impor- 
tance or  bearings  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind. 

But  it  often  oocorred  to  me,  in  these  interviews,  that  his  mental  operations 
were  rather  in  the  way  of  reproducing  old  ideas,  than  working  out  any  thing  for 
the  occasion.  His  memory  was  perhaps  as  little  enfeebled  in  proportion  as  any 
other  faculty;  and  the  results  to  which  trains  of  thought  in  other  days  had  con- 
dnoted  him,  seemed  to  return,  when  subjects  were  introduced  to  which  they 
stood  related.  For  all  investigations  or  discussions  that  required  the  breaking 
of  new  ground,  his  day  was  already  past.  His  great  mind,  in  adding  to  the 
atorea  of  human  thought,  had  done  its  work.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Great 
Matter  aooii  to  take  him  to  Himself;  and  the  little  of  lilb  that  remained  waa 
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granted  him,  noi  ao  mieli  m  a  mmoo  te  iroric,  as  a  period  dsriog  wludi  ba 
tP  vaii  fiir  hia  cfaaace. 

Very  affeetiaiialely  yonrat 

W.  D.  SHODGRASS 


EDWARD  DORR  GRIFFIN,  D.  D  ♦ 

1792—1837. 

Edwaed  Doer  Oei»in  iraa  born  at  Eaat  Haddam,  Coim.,  Jannarj  6« 
1770.  Hia  father  waa  George  Griffin,  a  wealthy  farmer,  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  of  great  enterprise,  and  of  a  soperior  edacation,  for  a  common  one 
at  that  day.  His  mother  was  Etc  Dorr  of  Lyme,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  lovely  and  engaging  qualities.  He  was  named  after  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Dorr  of  Hartford,  and  was,  in  the  intention  of  his  parents, 
devoted  to  the  ministry  from  his  birth — a  circumstance  which  was  oer^ 
tainly  somewhat  Bingul«r,  as  neither  of  his  parents  at  that  time  made  any 
pretensions  to  piety. 

Being  thus  intended  for  the  ministry,  and  withal  incapacitated  by  bodilj 
indisposition  to  labour  much  on  the  &rm,  he  was  kept  almost  constantly  at 
school,  mp  to  the  time  of  his  entering  College.  His  preparatory  studies 
were  chiefly  under  the  Bev.  Joseph  Vaillt  of  Hadlyme,  towards  whom  he 
continued  till  the  close  of  life  to  cherish  Uie  most  grateful  and  filial  venem- 
tion. 

In  Septeitober,  1786,  he  became  a  member  of  Yale  College.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  every  department  of  study,  and  gave  decisive  indica- 
tions of  a  commanding  aod  splendid  inteil^ct.  He  graduated  with  one  of 
the  highest  honours  of  his  class  in  1790. 

While  he  was  at  home  during  one  of  his  college  vacations,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  by  means  of  which  he  had  well  nigh  lost  his  life.  His  father  had 
a  fine  horse,  whose  spirit  no  one  had  been  able  to  subdue.  Edward  mounted 
him,  rode  him  for  several  hours,  and  returned  in  high  spirits,  declaring  that 
he  would  have  him  for  his  Bucephalus.  ''Shortly  after,  he  mounted  him  a 

*  Aatobiomphy. — MS.  from  hia  danghier,  Mn.  Smith. 

t  Joseph  VAiLL  was  born  of  pioas  parents  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Joly  14,  1751.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  oonoeived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  eduoaiion,  with  a  view  to  enteiing  th« 
ministry;  but,  in  earrylng  out  this  purpose,  he  was  not  a  little  embairrassed  for  want  of  th« 
necessary  peeuaiary  means.  He  graduated  with  honour  at  Dartmft>uth  College,  in  .177^  and 
shortly  after  entered  on  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Andrew  Storrs  of  Northbury,  now 
Plymouth,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  remained  till  May,  1779,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  *'  Litohfield  Association."  On  the  9th  of  February,  1780,  he  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Churoh  in  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  and  continued  in  that  relation  £lty-nina 

J  rears.  Ho  bad  a  colleague  settled  in  the  spring  of  1832;  and  as  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 
le  had  another  settled  in  the  spring  of  1835,  who  oontinued  junior  pastor  until  Mr.  Vaillt 
death.  During  the  last  two  yean  of  bis  life,  he  preached  forty  sermons,  lie  died  in  Killing- 
worth,  at.  the  house  of  his  son -in -law,  David  Evarts,  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1838,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  rigorous  oonstitutfon,  was  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  distinguished  for  consoientiousncss,  transparency  of  character,  freedom  from  all 
affectation,  and  untiring  devotedness  to  bH  work.  Besides  frequent  contributions  t«  periodicals, 
he  published  a  Poem  entitled  **  Noah's  Flood,"  1796,  and  another  Poem  entitled  *<  An  Address 
to  a  Deist;"  also  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  Brimfleld,  Mass.,  1814. 
Tw:  of  his  sons  hare  been  graduated  at  Tale  College,  and  are  highly  reapeoted  oleigymen.  The 
alder,  William  Fowi$r,  has  long  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  ftad 
Iha  ywuver,  /otspA,  (now  the  &•▼.  Dr.  Yaill,)  is  (1857)  lettted  at  Palmer,  Man. 
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86eond  time,  upon  which  the  hone  inBtantly  stood  ereet  upon  his  hind  fcet, 
and  fell  baokwards  upon  Edward  with  his  whole  weight.  When  he  waa 
taken  up,  all  signs  of  animation  had  fled,  and  his  friends  for  some  time  sup- 
posed that  the  vital  principle  was  gone.  By  the  blessing  of  Ood,  howcTcr, 
upon  the  vigorous  applications  that  were  made  to  his  body,  he  gradually 
revived,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  was  able  to  return  to  College,  and 
prosecute  his  studies  with  his  accustomed  alacrity. 

Notwithstanding  he  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  some  very  serious 
impressions  while  he  was  quite  a  child,  and  to  have  thought  more  or  less  of 
religion  at  different  periods  in  his  college  life,  yet  his  mind  was  never  earnestly 
&ected  towards  it  as  a  practical  matter  till  some  months  after  he  was  gradua- 
ted. It  was  during  his  residence  at  Derby,  where  he  was  engaged  temporarily 
as  a  teacher  in  an  Academy.  For  several  months,  he  had  surrendered  himself 
without  reserve  to  worldly  gaiety ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness, 
he  was  forced  into  a  most  agonising  communion  with  his  own  heart,  which 
.was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  exercises  that  resulted,  as  he  believed,  in  a 
radical  change  of  character.  Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  himself  to  the  profession  of  Law ;  but  this  purpose  he  now 
abandoned,  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  permit,  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry. 

Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  his  theological  studies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jonathan  £dwards,  of  New  Haven, — afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Union  College.  While  attending  to  his  duties  as  an  instfuoter,  he 
pursued  the  course  of  reading  which  Dr.  Edwards  marked  out,  and  wrote 
extensively  on  a  system  of  theological  questions. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  Derby, 
and  soon  after  relinquished  his  place  as  teacher,  and  returned  to  East  Had- 
dam,  where  he  had  the  small-pox.  That  dborder  having  left  his  eyes  weak, 
he  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  his  fiither's  house.  Here  he  found  himself 
in  peculiarly  trying  circumstances.  He  was  the  only  professor  of  religion 
in  a  family  of  ten ;  and  neither  his  regard  for  his  relatives,  nor  his  eonvic- 
tions  of  duty,  would  suffer  him  to  remain  silent  upon  what  was  with  him  the 
all-engroasing  subject.  He  conversed  with  them  earnestly  and  affectionately, 
beseeching  them  with  tears  to  attend  to  the  things  that  belonged  to  their 
peace ;  and  the  event  proved  that  his  labours  and  struggles  in  their  behalf 
were  not  in  vain.  Nor  was  hu  in&uence  confined  to  his  own  family ;  for  he 
statedly  attended  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  those 
who  were  much  older  in  the  Christian  life  than  himself,  found  themselves  at 
once  quickened  and  edified  by  his  fervent  prayers  and  thrilling  addresses. 

Having  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  most  of  the  autumn  at 
New  Haven,  completing  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  West  Association  ef  New  Haven  County,  on  the  last  day  of  October. 
His  first  Sermon  was  preached,  November  10,  1792,  at  Hadlyme,  in  the 
pulpit  of  his  venerable  friend,  under  whose  tuition  he  bad  been  fitted  for  Col- 
lege. In  January  succeeding,  he  commenced  his  labours  at  New  Salem,— 
a  small  village  about  seven  miles  from  his  fisther's  house,  and  continued 
there  till  the  last  of  May.  His  preaching  was  attended  almost  immediately 
by  a  Kignal  blessing,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  church  was 
gathered  where  there  had  not  been  one  for  more  than  forty  years. 

In  June,  1793,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Farmington,  as  a  candidate 
for  settlement.     In  December  following,  his  labours  having  met  with  great 
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ftoecfptenoev  tb«  Ohnroli  «nd  Soenty  united  in  ghring  biin  a  enU ;  biU,  not- 
withstanding he  had  (signified  his  aeo^tance  of  it,  an  opposition  to  hb  set- 
tlement baring  arisen,  chiefly  from  pre-existing  diffictildes  among  tiiem- 
selves,  he  ultimately  asked  to  be  released  from  his  obligation,  and.  retired 
to  another  field  of  labour.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  nothing  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  controversy  that  reflected  the  lesst  dishonour  upon  his 
character. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1795,  Mr.  Griffin  wss  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  New  Hartford,  having  supplied  them  for  some  montha 
previous  in  the  capacity  of  a  esndidate.  Almost  immediately  afiter  he  com- 
menced his  labours,  there  was  an  increased  attention  to  religion  among  hia 
people,  and  a  revival  of  considerable  power  succeeded,  which  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  about  fifty  persons  to  the  church. 

On  the  17th  of  MbJj  1796,  he  was  married  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  Governor  Samuel  Huntington  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  Pre- 
sident of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dedaration  of  American 
Independence.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two.  daughters,  both  of  whom  are 
beads  of  fiunilies,  and  are  occupying  stations  of  respectability  and  useful- 
ness.* 

In  the  year  1797,  he  commenced  a  regular  journal  of  his  Christian  expe- 
rience, which  he  continued, — ^not,  however,  without  frequent  and  sometimes 
protracted  interruptions,  till  the  close  of  life.  In  this  journal  is  to  be  found 
the  record  of  very  extraordinary  inward  struggles  and  triumphs :  and  while 
it  exhibits  an  experience  modified  no  doubt  by  peculiar  constitnUonal  ten- 
dencies, no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  belong 
to  it  a  depth  and  a  power  which  are  never  found  in  the  walks  of  ordinary 
piety. 

In  1798,  his  congregation  were  again  very  generally  excited  in  regard  ta 
their  spiritual  interests.  Though  the  deepest  earnestness  and  solemiiitj 
prevailed  throughout  almost  the  entire  community,  yet  the  animal  feelinga 
were  kept  remarkably  in  check,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  most 
rigid  decorum  was .  everywhere  maintained.  A  very  large  number  were 
added  to  the  church  in  consequence  of  this  revival ;  and  among  them  about 
fifty  heads  of  families,  not  a  -few  of  whom  were  among  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Sometime  in  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Griffin  published  a 
somewhat  minute  account  of  the  work  in  two  Numbers  of  the  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magasine.  This  account  is  -considered  of  great  value,  not  only 
as  a  record  of  the  wonderful  triumphs  of  Divine  grace,  bat  as  exhibiting 
the  kind  of  human  instrumentality  which  was  then  employed  in  connection 
with  Mvivsls* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1800,  Mrs.  Griffin's  health  became  so  much 
impaired  that  her  physicians  advised  that  she  should  be  removed  to  a  milder 
climate.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  G.  presented  to  hb  congregation  the 
a.tcrnative  of  either  withdrawing  from  his  labours  and  reliuquishing  his 
salary  till  there  should  be  time  to  make  the  necessary  experiment  on  Mrs. 
G.'s  health,  or  of  immediately  resigning  his  pastoral  charge.     The  congre* 

*  Sinoe  ibis  sketeh  wm  written,  ono  of  th«  dftnghters,  who  waa  m&rried  to  Br.  L.  A.  Smith 
of  Newark,  hea  deeeaced.  She  waa  a  ladj  of  the  Snert  intelleetoal  and  manl  qaalitlM,  and 
was  dItUiwaiihed  alike  ia  the  walks  of  female  anthonhip,  and  Chriattea  philanUmij.  The 
lUnem  whioh  tannlnated  her  life  waa  eloaely  oonneeted  with  her  heBeroleiit  and  mifimjiog 
laboan. 
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gation  chose  the  .former  side  of  the  Altematiye  ;  and,  aoooxdingly,  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  he  left  New  Hartford  with  Mrs.  G.,  and  travelled  as 
£iir  South  as  New  Jersey.  Haying  been  invited  by  his  friend,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Hillyer,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  in  Morris  County,  to 
pass  as  much  time  with  him  as  he  might  find  eonvenient,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  obliging  invitation,  and  remained  with  Mr.  H.  several  weeks.  Dttr> 
ing  this  period  he  preached  frequently  in  the  neighbouring  congr^ations, 
and  was  everywhere  listened  td  with  the  deepest  interest.  About  this  time, 
the  Church  in  Orange  became  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah 
Chapman,  and  Mr.  O.  was  engaged  to  occupy  the  pulpit  fbr  the  winter.  His 
preaching  here  was  attended  by  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  fiivour,  and 
abont  fifty  were  added  to  the  church  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  The  con- 
gregation were  desirous  of  giving  him  a  call,  but  he  discouraged  it  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  health  of  Mrs.  O.  would  permit  him  to  remain  at  New 
Hartford,  he  was  unwilling  to  leate  it  for  any  othet  place.  The  people  of 
Newark,  however,  without  having  previously  apprised  him  of  their  inten- 
tion, actually  made  out  a  calLfor  him  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  McWborter.  In  June  they  returned  to  New  Hartfotd,  only 
however  to  make  arrangements  for  an  ultimate  removal ;  for  Mrs.  G.  had 
become  so  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  a  more  Southern  climate  was  essen- 
tial to  her  health,  that  her  husband  could  not  doubt  that  the  providence  of 
God  pointed  him  to  another  field  of  labour.  Accordingly,  his  pastoral  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  in  New  Hartford  was  dissolved,  by  mutual  consent,  in 
August,  though  not  without  many  severe  struggles  on  his  part,  and  the 
deepest  regrets  on  the  part  of  his  people. 

Immediately  after  this,  Mr.  Griffin  returned  with  his  &mily  to  Newark, 
accepted  the  call  which  had  been  previously  made  out  for  him,  and,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1801,  was  installed  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McWhorter.  The  Congregation  over  which'  he  was  placed,  w&s  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respectable  in  the  United  States  ;  qualified  in  every 
respect  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  a  highly  gifted,  eloquent  and  devoted 
minister. 

In  February,  1805,  he  received  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  He  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little 
embarrassed  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  dbpose  of  it ;  and 
not  only  earnestly  sought  Divine  guidance,  but  asked  the  advice  of  several 
of  his  most  judicious  brethren  in  the  ministry.  The  result  was  that,  after  a 
short  time,  he  determined  to  decline  the  call, — a  circumstance  which  was 
most  gratefully  recognbed  by  his  people,  and  which  entrenched  him  more 
stroi^ly  than  ever  in  their  affections. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  Griffin  preached  the  Annual  Missionary  Sermon. 
His  subject,  which  was  **the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  he  illustrated  and 
enforced  wiUi  great  beauty  and  power.  The  Discourse,  which  was  the.first 
that  he  ever  publbhed,  has  passed  through  several  editions-. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1807,  died  Dr.  McWhorter,  the  Senior  Pastor  of 
the  Church ;  and,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Griffin  preached  hb  Funeral  Sermon,  in 
which  he  rendered  a  faithful  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  hb 
venerable  colleague.  The  Discourse  was  published,  and  b  valuable,  not  only 
as  a  fine  specimea  of  cJoquenoe,  but  as  an  important  hbtorical  document. 
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The  year  1807  was  signalized  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivak  that 
occurred  during  his  ministry.  He  makes  only  the  following  brief  record 
of  it  in  his  journal : — *'  September,  1807.  Bc^an  a  great  revival  of  reli- 
gion in  the  town.  Ninety-seven  joined  the  church  in  one  day,  and  about 
two  hundred  in  all."  A  more  full  account  of  this  revival,  however,  has 
been  preserved  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Rev;  Dr.  Green  of 
Philadelphia,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Panoplist  of  July,  1808. 
.  In  August,  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Union  College. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  having  just  been  established.  Dr. 
Griffin  was  appointed,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  to  the  Bartlett  Professor- 
ship of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  that  Institution  ;  and,  shortly  after  this  appoint- 
ment, he  was  elected  by  the  infant  Church,  in  Park  Street,  Boston,  their 
stated  preacher.  For  both  these  places  he  was  considered  as  pre-eminently 
qualified ;  though  it  was  not  without  much  deliberation,  and  as  it  would 
seem,  many  severe  straggles,  that  he  finally  came  to  the  determination  of 
resigning  his  pastoral  charge.  Before  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  April, 
1809,  he  requested  the  congregation  to  consent  to  his  dismission ;  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  their  consent,  he  was  dismissed  at  that  meeting,  though  he 
continued  his  ministrations  among  them  till  the  last  of  May.  On  the  28tli 
of  May,  he  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon.  It  was  a  noble  effort,  full  of 
sublimity  and  pathos,  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  man.  It  has  had 
an  extensive  circulation,  and  been  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  paragraph  from  the  Sermon  exhibits  the  wonderful  success 
which  had  attended  his  ministry : — 

*'  Eight  years  ago,  this  Church  consisted  of  202  members,  of  whom  146  still  remain. 
We  have  since  admitted  434  to  our  Comraufiion,  of  whom  876  still  remain.  Of  those 
whom  we  have  admitted,  62  were  received  from  other  churches,  and  872  from  the 
world.  Of  the  latter  we  admitted  118  in  one  year,  and  at  another  time  174  in  six 
months.  All  the  members  which  have  belonged  to  this  Church  within  that  period, 
amount  to  686;  of  whom  114  have  in  various  ways  been  removed,  and  522  still 
remain." 

On  the  morning  after  he  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon,  Dr.  Griffin  left 
Newark  with  his  family  for  Massachusetts,  and,  on  the  21st  of  June,  was 
inducted  with  appropriate  ceremonies  into  the  Professorship  at  Andover,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  His  Inaugural  'Oration,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  fully  justified  the  high 
opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  his  qualifications  for  that  important 
Station. 

Dr.  Griffin  had  scarcely  reached  Andover,  and,  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  Professorship,  before  some-  scandalous  reports  were  put  in  circulation 
respecting  him,  which,  from  the  confidence  with  which  they  were  repeated, 
temporarily  gave  no  ermall  anxiety  to  many  of  his  friends.  As  these 
reports  had  respect  to  alleged  improprieties  in  Newark,  the  Trustees  and 
Session  of  his  former  -Church  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  con* 
taining  not  only  a  complete  vindication  of  his  character,  but  a  strong 
expression  of  their  affectionate  regard. 

The  clergyman  to  whom  the  Park  Street  Congregation  gave  their  first  call, 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock  of  Savannah,  well  known  as  having  been 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  which  thn  country  has  produced.  He, 
however,  after  having  had  it  for  a  considerable  time  under  consideration, 
declined  it  in  September  1809 ;  and,  immediately  after,  Dr.  Griffin  was  unani- 
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moofllj  chosen  to  the  same  place,  with  the  assurance  of  as  large  a  salary  as 
was  paid  to  any  Congregational  minister  in  Boston.  As  he  happened  to  he 
present  when  the  call  was  made  oat,  he  dtated  on  the  spot,  that  there  were 
many  reasons  why  his  acceptance  of  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  the 
most  important  of  which  no  doubt  was,  that  he  felt  himself  at  that  time 
bound  to  the  Theological  Seminary.  His  views  of  duty  on  the  subject, 
however,  afterwards  gradually  underwent  a  change ;  and,  afber  he  had  tem- 
porarily intermitted  his  labours  at  the  Seminary,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  Congregation,  and  after  they  had 
extei^ded  their  call  to  several  distinguished  individuals,  and  in  each  case  had 
received  a  negative  answer,  they  unanimously  renewed  their  caU  to  him 
(February  1,  1811)  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to  think  that  pos- 
sibly the  indications  of  Providence  were  in  favour  of  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Almost  immediately  after  this  became  known  to  the  students,  they  addressed 
him  a  letter  expressive  of  their  warm  attachment,  and  of  their  strong  desire 
that  he  might  retain  his  connection  with  the  Seminary.  To  this  letter  he 
returned  a  most  affectionate  answer, /rom  which  he  appears  still  to  have 
been  in  doubt  in  respect  to*  the  course  of  duty.  Shortly  after,  however,  he 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church, 
July  31, 1811,  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
delegates  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ;  having  previously  received  a  dismis- 
sion from  the  Presbytefy  to'  which  he  belonged,  and  a  recommendation  to 
the  Union  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Bev#  Dr.  Worcester  of  Salem. 

In  the  Winter  of  1812-13,  Dr.  Griffin  delivered  his  Park  Street  Lectures, 
on  successive  Sabbath  evenings,  to  a  crowded  audience,  collected  from  all 
classes  of  society.  These  Lectures  awakened  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
those  who  approved,  and  those  who  disapproved ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  they  have  passed  through  several  editions,  andr  are  regarded  as  a 
most  able  and  eloquent  exposition  of  that  form  of  Calvinism  which  they  are 
designed  to  illustrate. 

He  continued  at  Park  Street  until  the  spring  of  1815,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Congregation  having  become  embarrassed  by  means  of  the 
war,  and  withal  somewhat  divided  among  themselves,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  return  to  Newark  as  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  then  vacant.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to 
the  propriety  of  accepting  this  invitation,  particularly  from  an  apprehension 
that  his  return  to  Newark  might  be  the  occasion  of  some,  embarrassment  to 
his  successor  in  his  former  charge.  Having,  however,  ultimately  decided  in 
favour  of  a  removal,  and  having  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  that  resignation  having  received  the  sanction  of  a  mutual 
council,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Newark,  June  20,  1815. 

During  this  second  period  of  Dr.  Griffin's  residence  in  Newark,  besides 
attending  with  exemplary  fidelity  to  all  the  appropriate  duties  of  a  pastor, 
he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  several  of  the  leading  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day.  He 
was  one  of  the'  original  feunders  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  had 
also  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  United  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  School  established  by  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  the  education  of  Africans.    To 
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this  laitei  iastitiUion  perbapi  he  devoted  himflelf  witk  more  leal  Una  ft9 
any  other;  and  his  celebrated  *'Plea  for  Africa/'  diatingoiahed  alike  for 
learntDg  and  eloquence,  showfl  that  this  was  a  theme  to  wake  up  his  finest 
powers  and  strongest  sensibilities. 

It  was  also  during  this  period  of  his  ministry  (1817)  that  he  published  his 
work  on  the  extent  of  the  Atonement.  As  this  is  almost  throughout  a  work 
of  pure  metaphysics,  it  were  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  have  gained 
so  extensive  a  circulation  as  the  piore  practical  and  popular  of  his  prodno- 
tions ;  but  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  great  intellectual  labour,  and  ooold 
never  have  been  produced  but  by  a  mind  trained  to  the  highest  efforts  of 
abstraction. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  Dr.  Griffin  was  invited  to  become  President  of 
the  College  at  Danville,  Ky»;  and,  as  his  health  at  the  time  was  somewhat 
enfeebled,  he  took  a  journey  into  that  State,  but  ultimately  deolmed  the 
offer.  On  his  return,  he  visited  Cincinnati,  aiid  subsequently  received  a 
similar  invitation  from  the  College  in  that  city ;  but  this  also  he  felt  con- 
strained to  decline.  About  the  saoi^  time,  he  was  chosen  President  of 
Williams  C6llege;  and,  owing  chieffy  to  some  unpropitious  circumstances 
which  had  prevented  the  growth  of  his  Congregation,  and  rendered  them 
unable  to  continue  te  him  a  competent  support,  he  determined  to  accept, 
and  did  accept,  this  appointment 

The  College,  at  the  time  he  became  connected  with  it,  waa  in  an  exceed- 
ingly depressed  state;  and  the  question  of  its  continued  existence,  at* least 
on  that  spot,  had,  for  some  time,  been  agitated  with  great  interest  and  ear- 
nestness. His  introduction  to  the  Presidency  was  regarded  by  its  friends, 
as  it  really  proved,  most  auspicious  to  its  interests ;  and  within  a  short 
period  he  had  so  far  enlisted  the  public  f&vour  and  patronage  in  itq  behalf, 
that  it  was  not  only  relieved  from  embarrassment,  but  took  its  j>laoe  among 
the  more  prosperous  institutions  of  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1831,  Dr.  Griffin  became  deeply  interested  in 
reference  to  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  *'New  Divinity."  He  was 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  views  which  were  supposed  to  be  held  by  the 
divines  of  that  school,  were  at  variance  alike  with  Scripture  and  sound  phi- 
losophy ;  and  hence  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  take  up  his  pen  in  .defenoe 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  important  truth.  The  result  was  that,  within  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  he  published,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  a 
Sermon  entitled  *' Regeneration  not  effected  by  Light;"  a  Letter  on  *'the 
connection  between  the  New  Measures  and  the  New  Doctrines;"  and  a 
somewhat  extended  Treatbe  on  Divine  Efficiency." 

Dr.  Griffin's  health,  which  had  been  gradually  declining  for  two  or  three 
years,  at  length-  became  so  much  enfeebled,  that  he  found  himself  quite 
inadequate  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  August,  1886,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  dfter 
having  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  fifteen  years.  It  was  of  course 
accepted,  but  with  deep  regret  on  the  pari  of  the  Beard  that  the  ocoasioa 
for  it  existed,  and  with  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  important  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  institution. 

On  leaving  WilliaiMtown,  he  received  from  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
the  College,  ss  well  as  from  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town«  every 
testimony  of  respect  and  kindness.  He  went  with  his  family  to  Newark, 
an  complisiiee  with  an  affeotieaate  sbd  esnest  request  from  his  danghtw 
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and  lier  liiuband,  Dr.'L.  A.  Smith,  with  a  view  to  pass  his  remainiog  daj« 
under  their  roof.  It  is  scarcely  Decessary  to  say  that,  on  reaching  his  des- 
tination, he  was  greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome,  not  only  by  his  own  imme- 
diate relatives,  but  by  a  large  circle  of  endeared  friends,  and  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  community  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  his 
residence  among  them,  and  many  of  whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  reckon 
among  the  seals  of  his  ministry. 

In  July,  1887,  Mrs.  Oriffin  was  seised  with  a  violent  disease,  which 
proved  too  much  for  her  enfeebled  constitution,  and,  after  about  a  fortnight, 
terminated  in  death.  She  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  delicacy  and  excellence 
of  character ;  and  though  her  husband  was  most  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss 
which  he  sustained,  yet  he  endured  the  trial  with  an  unqualified,  serene, 
even  cheerful,  submission. 

From  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  Newark, — October  1,  1836,  to  the  time 
of  his  death, — November  8,  1887,  his  disease  (dropsy  in  the  chest)  was 
making  constant  progress,  though  his  faculties  were  still  always  in  exercise, 
and  he  was  able,  for  the  most  part,  ]y>t  only  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
firiends,  but  to  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  to  move  about  a  little  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  occasionally  to  preach  for  his  brethren  around  him.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  took  place 
in  Newark  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  present,  in  great  feeble- 
ness, at  the  close  of  their  session,  and  offered  a  most  touching  prayer  and 
address,  which,  as  it  proved,  were  the  last  public  services  which  he  ever 
performed.  From  that  time,  his  decline  became  more  marked,  and  there 
was  every  thing  to  indicate,  both  to  himself  and  his  friends,  that  the  hour 
of  his  release  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  His  exercises  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  his  departure  were  characterized,  not  only  by  the  *' peace  which 
passeth  understanding,"  but  by  "the  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 
There  was  a  patriarchal  simpUcity  and  sublimity  about  his  dying  scene ; 
and  those  who  were  present  to  witness  it,  have  treasured  it  among  their 
most  precious  recollections.  His  Funeral  was  attended,  two  days  after  his 
death,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  appropriate  Discourse  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  New  York,  on  II.  Cor.  v. 
1,  which  was  afterwards  published.  When  the  news  of  hb  death  was 
received  at  Williams  College,  the  Faculty  immediately  took  measures  to 
testify  their  respect  for  his  memory ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Presidential  chair,  shortly  after,  delivered  a  discourse  in  com- 
memoration of  him,  in  the  chapel  of  the  College^  which  was  also  subse- 
quently given  to  the  public  through  the  press. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Griffin's  publications : — The  Kingdom  of 
Christ :  A  MisMonary  Sermon  preached  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  1805.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  McWhorter,  D.D.,  1807.  A  Farewell 
Sermon  at  Newark,  1809.  An  Oration  at  the  Author's  Induction  into  the 
office  of  Bartlett  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  Divinity  College  at 
Andover,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Church  in  Park  Street, 
1810.  A  Sermon  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Portsmouth  Female  Asy- 
lum ;  also,  with  some  omissions,  for  the  Roxbury  Charitable  Society,  1811. 
A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Park  Street  Church  on  Sunday  evening, 
(oetavo  volume,)  1818.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  meet- 
lag  house  recently  ereeted  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  for  the  use  of  the  Calvinr 
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yiie  Caag^epiUonal  Soriety  m  that  town*  18U.  A  Scmn  m  wkUk  m 
MUUmpUsd  •  full  and  explicit  answer  to  tiw  eomman  aad  ki^j  iniportaBt 
4^umi40Uf  ''What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do,"  1814.  Living  to  God:  A 
H^ifun^u  fireached  in  the  Brick  Preabjteiian  Cknick  in  the  cii^  of  New 
Yorkf  IHW,  An  Address  to  the  public  on  the  anbject  of  the  Afriftta 
HtiUifol  lately  eatabUabed  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yo^  and 
Saw  ittmiy^  1816.  A  Plea  for  Africa:  A  Sennon  deliTcted  before  tke 
V^yuuA  (4  New  York  and  New  Jeraey,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Direo- 
Uttu  id  the  African  School  eatablished  by  the  Synod,  1817.  Foreign  Mi»> 
aiona ;  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  AnniTcraary  of  the  United  Foreign  Mia-> 
ai^nary  Society,  1819.  The  Claima  of  Seamen:  A  Sermon  preached  for 
tba  benefit  of  the  Marine  Jiiiaaionary  Society  of  New  York,  1819.  Ad 
JluuibU  Attempt  to  reconcile  the  diflferences  of  Christiana  in  respect  to  the 
enteot  of  the  Atonement,  (duodecimo  volume,)  1819.  An  i^peal  to  the 
rretobyt<;riao  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Test,  1820.  A  Speeoh 
delivered  before  the  American  Bible  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
1820.  An  Addreas  deUvered  to  the  class  of  Graduates  at  Williams  Col* 
lege,  1822.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Kducation  Society,  1824.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Amerioan  Society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  1824.  An 
Address  delivered  before  the  American  Education  Society,  1825.  A  Ser« 
men  on  the  Art  of  Preaching,  delivered  before  the  Pastoral  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  1825.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1826.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Williams  College,  1827.  A  Sei** 
mon  preached  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Congregational  minis- 
ters of  Massachusetts,  1828.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new 
Chapel  connected  with  Williams  College,  1828.  An  Address  nt  the  Fifikh 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  1829.  An  Address  at 
the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Class  Society,  1829.  Lei* 
ter  to  Deacon  Hurlbut  on  the  subject  of  Open  Communion,  1829.  Two 
Sermons  io  the  National  Preacher,  entitled  *'  The  Prayer  of  Faith"  and 
*'  The  Heavenly  mind,"  1830.  Ood  exalted  and  Creatures  humbled  by  the 
(lospel:  A  Sermon  preached  in  Murray  Street  Church,  New  York,  1830. 
A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
volume  of  Lectures  on  Revivals,  1832.  Regeneration  not  wrought  by 
light:  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  1832.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Aoiel  D.  Eddy  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Narrative  of  the  late  Revi* 
vali  of  Religion  in  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  1832.  A  Letter  to  a  friend 
on  the  connection  between  New  Doctrines  and  New  Measures,  1833.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Efficiency  defended  against  modern  speculations, 
(duodecimo  volume,)  1833.  The  Causal  Power  of  Regeneration  proper, 
direct  upon  the  mind,  and  not  exerted  through  the  medium  of  motivea, 
1884. 

The  following  were  posthumous : — Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
entitled  *'The  Worth  of  the  Soul"  and  «*The  Knowledge  of  God,"  1838. 
Sornions  in  two  volumes,  (octavo,)  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  his  life, 
1888.     An  additional  volume  of  Sermons,  (octavo^  1844. 

I  saw  Dr.  Griffin,  for  the  first  time,  in  May,  1811,  at  his  own  house  in 
Boston.  I  had  been  familiar  with  his  name  and  his  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
olmost  from  the  time  that  I  could  remember  any  thing; — Shaving  been  bom 
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and  brought  up  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Mrs.  Qrlffin's  natire  place, 
^here  some  of  her  near  relatives  still  lived.  I  was  then  but  fifteen  years 
old,  but  had  a  passion  for  seeing  celebrated  men,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  was  mj  only  apology  for  obtruding  myself  upon  Dr.  Griffin.  I  believe, 
however,  I  did  not  call  upon  him  without  at  least  seeming  to  have  an 
errand ;  but  he  received  me  with  a  degree  of  kindness  that  immediately  put 
me  at  my  ease.  As  he  came  down  from  his  study  to  meet  me,  I  was  struck, 
as  I  think  every  body  must  have  been  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  with 
his  singularly  commanding  and  impressive  appearance.  I  doubt  whether  I 
had  then  ever  seen  a  man  whose  physical  dimensions  were  equal  to  his — if 
my  memory  serves  me,  he  was  six  feet  and  three  inches  high,  and  every  way 
well  proportioned.  His  face,  and  particularly  his  eye,  was  exceedingly 
bright;  though  the  symmetry  of  his  face  was 'somewhat  affected  by  the 
smallness  of  his  nose  when  compared  with  his  other  features.  After  inquir- 
ing about  his  relatives  whom  I  had  then  lately  left,  he  seemed  disposed  to 
know  something  about  the  boy  who  had  thus  abruptly  introduced  himself  to 
him ;  and,  on  my  telling  him  that  I  expected  to  enter  College  in  a  few 
months,  and  that  it  was  not  certain  whether  I  should  go  to  Tale  or  Har- 
vard, he  replied  that  if  I  were  his  son,  he  should  of  course  send  me  to  Yale. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  was  staying  at  Mr.  Buckminster*s,  he  spoke  very 
respectfully  and  kindly  of  Mr.  B.,  though  I  believe  they  had  no  other 
intercourse  than  of  the  most  general  kind.  As  I  was  leaving  him,  he  went 
into  his  study  and  brought  out  a  copy  of  each  of  the  Sermons  which  he  had 
then  published,  including  his  Inaugural  Oration  at  Andover,  and  asked  me 
to  accept  of  them ;  and  his  whole  manner  was  so  kind  and  condescending 
that  I  came  away  quite  delighted  with  the  interview.  The  next  Sun* 
day  afternoon,  I  heard  him  preach,  for  the  first  time,  in  Park  Street 
Church.  He  wore  the  gown  and  bands,  (the  only  time  I  ever  knew  him  wear 
them,)  and  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  not  only  imposing  but  really 
majestic.  His  voice  was  one  of  immense  compass  as  well  as  great  melody, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  always  did  afterwards,  to  be  modulated  to  the 
best  effect.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  gesture,  but  it  was  direct  and  forcible,  and 
was  evidently  the  simple  prompting  of  nature.  The  subject  of  the  discourse 
was  Paul's  ** Thorn  in  the  flesh;"  and  though  it  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me,  it  is  due  to  candour  to  say  that  a  perusal  of  the  manuscript  in 
later  years  has  satisfied  me  that  the  impression  must  have  resulted  very 
much  from  the  novelty  and  power  of  the  manner. 

In  1817,  while  I  was  a  student  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  Newark,  whiph  drew  thither 
many  of  our  students,  partly  to  do  good  and  partly  to  get  good;  and  I  waa 
one  of  the  number.  Dr.  Griffin  was  then  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church ; 
and  as  I  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  him, — having  met  him  two  or 
three  times  before,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  and  spent  a  day  or 
two,  at  his  request,  visiting  among  his  people.  Here  I  saw  him  in  what  I 
suppose  was  his  favourite  element.  Though  his  mind  was  evidently  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  state  of  things  around  him,  he  was  perfectly  calm  and 
considerate  in  all  his  movements,  and  seemed  averse  to  any  thing  that 
should  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  artificial  excitement.  I  heard  him 
deliver  an  extemporaneous  lecture  in  his  church  one  evening,  which,  though 
as  familiar  as  an  ordinary  talk,  was  marked  by  the  most  awful  solemnity, 
and  the  most  subduing  tenderness.    His  eldest  daughter,  afterward  a  mMt 
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dcTOied  Chrutian,  was  not  at  that  time  partioularlj  interested  in  religion, 
and  I  remember,  as  she  came  into  the  room,  his  speaking  to  her,  or  rather 
of  her,  in  relation  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  her  spiritual  condition,  in  a 
tone  of  discouragement  and  sadness  bordering  almost  upon  severity.  I 
know  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  those  who  were  indifferent  to 
religion,  especially  in  seasons  of  revival,  in  great  plainness  and  solemnity^ 
and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  his  strong  feelings  might  sometimes  have  dic- 
tated expressions  the  most  pungent  and  overwhelming. 

During  my  residence  at  West  Springfield,  and  after  Dr.  Griffin  had  become 
President  of  Williams  College,  he  came  and  passed  part  of  a  Sabbath  with 
me,  and  preached  for  me  in  the  evening  in  the  town  hall, — a  room  of  only 
moderate  dimensions.  Due  preparation  for  his  preaching  was  made  by 
gathering  not  a  small  number  of  the  large  Bibles  and  law  books  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  piling  them  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  bring  his  mann- 
soript  sufficiently  near  to  his  eyes  in  the  delivery.  He  preached  that 
evening  one  of  his  most  splendid  sermons,  and  delivered  it  in  hb  most 
impassioned  and  impressive  manner.  His  audience,  I  believe  without  an 
exception,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  grandest, — ^perhaps  the  very  grandest, 
of  all  the  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  to  which  they  had  ever  listened.  Bui 
there  was  after  all  an  incongruity  between  the  Doctor's  gigantic  frame,  and 
splendid  diction,  and  exuberant  and  powerful  gesture,  and  voice  sometimes 
breaking  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  little  room 
in  which  he  spoke,  large  enough  perhaps  to  contain  two  hundred  people, 
and  fitted  up  with  plain  benches,  on  the  other ;  and  if  the  audience  to  a 
man  had  not  been  spell-bound,  I  should  not  have  wondered  to  hear  that 
some  wag  had  characterized  it  as  a  ''  tempest  in  a  tea-pot.'*  I  remember 
that  President  Day  of  Yale  College  was  present,  and  though  he  never 
speaks  extravagantly,  he  could  hardly  find  language  to  express  his  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  service. 

Dr.  Griffin's  powerful  imagination,  in  connection  with  his  quick  philan- 
thropic feelings,  sometimes  undoubtedly  magnified  objects  beyond  their  true 
proportions.  I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mencement at  Williams  College,  in  1827.  After  the  Concio  ad  Clerum  on 
Commencement  evening,  the  minister^  and  others  present  were  requested 
by  the  Doctor  to  stop  in  the  church,  to  consider  a  certain  object  of  charity 
(that  was  to  be  proposed  to  them.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  taking  of  measures 
to  supply  a  small  place  not  very  far  from  Williamstown,  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  He  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  audience  on  the 
subject,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  know  but  a  single  place,  large  or  small* 
.on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  in  this  country,  that  seemed  to  him  so  impor- 
tant as  that  for  which  he  was  pleading !  I  suppose  that  whatever  errors  of 
judgment  he  may  have  been  chargeable  with,  (and  nobody  is  exempt  from 
them,)  were  generally  to  be  accounted  for  from  this  peculiarity  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  constitution. 

He  had,  I  think,  more  than  a  common  share  of  delicacy  and  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others.  Some  little  time  after  I  came  to  live  in 
Albany,  I  ascertained  that  he  had  engaged  to  sit  to  an  artist  here  for  his 
portrait ;  and  I  had  requested  him  to  be  my  guest  during  the  time.  He 
did  not,  however,  come  as  I  expected,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  I 
heard  that  he  was  actually  here,  and  was  staymg  at  a  hotel.  When  I  called 
upon  him,  and  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  did  not  come  directly  to  my 
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bouse,  be  told  me  tbat  the  reason  was  that  be  was  unwilling  to  make  a 
oonvenience  of  a  friend's  hospitality.  He  was  very  earnest  in  his  religions 
ooDTictions,  and  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  defence  of  them ;  bat  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word  in  respect  to  any 
of  those  from  whom  be  differed.  I  have  heard  that  he  sometimes,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  would  utter  himself  in  great  severity, 
but  when  the  flash  of  anger  was  passed,  his  accustomed  gentleness  returned ; 
and  I  believe  he  was  never  slow  to  make  amends  where  he  bad  needlessly 
caused  pain  or  given  offence. 

I  once  asked  him  to  criticise  a  sermon  for  me,  and  his  reply  was, — **  Yes, 
I  will  do  it,  but  you  must  know  that  I  am  a  bloody  man  in  such  matters." 
He  did  it,  and  fully  substantiated  his  claim  to  that  character.  On  that 
occasion  or  some  other,  he  spoke  o^  the  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  prepare  himself  for  writing  a  sermon  on  which  he  intended  to  lay  out 
bis  full  strength.  He  said  that  he  sat  down  with  his  pen  in  hand,  and  suf- 
fered his  mind  to  range  without  restraint  over  the  general  field  embraced  in 
bis  subject, — jotting  down  thoughts  as  they  occurred,  without  any  reference 
to  their  ultimate  arrangement.  When  his  mind  bad  exhausted  itself  in  this 
way,  he  set  himself  to  the  business  of  reducing  the  materials  to  order, — 
first  forming  the  general  plan,  and  then  bringing  out  the  various  subdi- 
visions, until 'the  skeleton  of  the  discourse  was  completed;  and  what 
remained  was  a  work  of  comparatively  little  labour.  He  criticised  his  own 
sennons  quite  as  severely  as  he  did  those  of  other  people ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  manuscripts  that  remain  have  been  rendered  nearly 
illegible  by  erasures  and  interlineations. 

The  most  interesting  interview  perhaps  that  I  ever  had  with  Dr.  Griffin 
was  the  hM — it  was  two  or  three  months  before  his  death  ;  but  it  was  after 
be  had  become  bowed  by  infirmity,  and  when  the  disease  under  which  he 
bad  been  long  labouring,  was  evidently  soon  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis.  His 
grand  and  well-proportioned  form  which  I  used  so  mueh  to  admire,  bad 
become  emaciated  and  skeleton-like,  and  scarcely  the  strength  of  a  child 
remained  to  it.  But  I  never  saw  him,  after  all,  when  his  appearance  was 
more  majestic.  He  sat  in  that  great  old  arm-chair,  breathing  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  looking  as  if  the  breath  might  leave  him  at  any  moment. 
But  he  gave  me  as  hearty  and  cheerful  a  welcome  as  he  had  been  used  to 
do^  and  bade  me  sit  down  by  his  side  and  talk  to  him,  even  though  be 
should  not  be  able  to  say  much  in  reply.  He  did,  however,  converge 
freely, — though  not  without  being  frequently  interrupted  by  his  difficulty  of 
respiration  ;  and  every  thing  that  be  said  showed  that  he  expected  soon  to 
die,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  prospect  which  he  could  not  view 
with  tranquillity  and  even  delight.  He  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
goodness  of  God  in  so  mercifully  arranging  his  circumstances  in  the  pros- 
pect of  his  departure, — saying  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  render 
his  situation  as  desirable  as  it  could  be.  As  he  had  previously  requested 
me  to  write  the  memoir  of  his  life,  he  referred  to  the  subject  then,  and  told 
me  where  and  how  I  should  find  all  the  requisite  material ;  and  I  found  it 
exactly  as  he  had  stated.  The  interview  was  tender  and  solemn,  but  by  no 
means  gloomy.  He  gave  me  his  blessing,  when  I  left  him ;  and  it  proved 
to  be  our  last  parting. 
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FROM  THE  KEY.  ASA  HILLYEBi  D.  D. 

Oaahoe,  N.  J.,  Febniftrjr  7, 18S8. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  is  no  self-denial  to  me,  I  assure  you,  to  communicate  to  joa 
ray  recollections  of  Dr.  Griffin;  for  scarcely  any  man  has  passed  away,  wlioM 
memory  I  hold  in  Such  affectionate  veneration.  I  had  the  priyilege  of  being  not 
only  acquainted,  but  in  intimate  relations,  with  him  for  more  than  thirty  yeaiB« 
My  first  introduction  to  him  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geqeral  Association  of  Con- 
necticut in  1800.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Association,  I  spent  a  night  at 
his  house  in  New  Hartford,  in  company  with  Dr.  Backus  of  Somers.  Dr.  B.,  I 
remember,  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  appearance,  and  remarked  to  me,  when 
we  were  by  ourselves, — **  This  is  no  ordinary  young  man — I  greatly  mistake  if 
God  has  not  some  very  important  work  for  him  to  do  in  his  Church."  I  have 
often  since  thought  of  the  remark  as  having  had  in  it  the  force  of  prophecy. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  (for  he  was  not  then  Dr.)  Griffin,  in 
consequence  of  the  impaired  health  of  Mrs.  G.,  came  to  New  Jersey  to  spend  a 
few  months,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  receive  benefit  from  a  milder  climate.  I 
was  then  living  in  Morris  County,  and  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  make  my 
house  for  a  while  their  home.  During  this  time,  he  preached  frequently  in  my 
pulpit,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Brother  Richards  at  Morristown;  and  his  preaching 
produced  an  impression,  which  had  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  that  part  of 
the  country, — at  least  within  the  memory  of  that  generation.  There  was  a  splen- 
dour of  conception,  an  aptness  of  illustration,  an  overwhelming  force  of  appeal, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  grace  and  power  of  his  oratory,  w^as,  with 
most  hearers,  quite  irresistible.  It  was  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  known 
that  he  was  to  preach  in  any  church  in  tlio  region,  to  secure  a  full, — not  to 
say  a  crowded,  house.  Men  of  the  highest  and  the  humblest  intellects,  of  the 
lai'gest  and  the  most  limited  attainments,  were  alike  attracted  by  the  vividness, 
the  pathos,  the  majesty,  of  his  pulpit  exhibitions.  ^ 

Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Newark,  I  accepted  a  call  to  this  place,  which  of 
course  brought  me  into  his  immediate*  neighbourhood,  and  though  our  acquaint- 
ance had  been  comparatively  brief,  it  now  quickly  ripened  into  an  intimacy. 
We  were  often  visitors  at  each  others*  houses,  united  with  each  other  in  religious 
services,  and  in  various  ways  were  fellow  helpers  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  ends  of  the  ministry.  We  frequency  travelled  together  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time — and  sometimes  Dr.  ^nley ,  Mr.  Condict,*  or  some  other  brother 
was  associated  with  us,  in  those  parts  of  the  State  which  were  comparatively 
destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  preaching  once  or  twice  every  day.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  following  interesting  circumstance  occurred  to  him : — One 
night  when  we  were  not  together,  he  lodged  at  a  house  near  a  hill  called  the 
Sugar-loaf.  In  the  morning  he  ascended  the  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  While  he  was  enjoying  a  delightful  prospect,  a  maniac  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  was  meditating  his  death.    With  a  loaded  gun  he  had  secreted  him- 

*Ajmov  OoiTDicr  wms  born  in  Oimnge,  N.  J.,  AoffOBt  6,  1766.  He  wu  a  datoendani  of  Jofaft 
Condiot,  who  came  to  tbi«  oountry  from  England  or  Wales  aa  early  aa  1686.  Hii  mother  waa  of 
Bcoltish  ancestry.  At  the  age  of  aboat  fifteen,  lie  waa  placed  at  a  erammar  aobool  In  what  ia 
now  Madiion,  under  the  eharffe  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneier  Bradford,  oat  taasht  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Aabbel  Green,  afterwarda  the  Kev.  Dr.  Green,  President  of  the  College  of  New  JerBey.  After 
remaining  here  a  few  months,  he  went  to  Newark,  and  became  a  papil  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MeWhorter.  His  intention,  at  thia  time,  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  memoal  profeasion ;  bat* 
in  oonseqnenee  of  a  great  ehanffe  that  now  took  place  in  his  feelings  on  the  aubjeot  of  religion, 
be  reaolved  on  becoming  a  minuter  of  the  Gospel.  Afler  snrmonnting  many  obstacles,  he  was 
gradaated  at  Princeton  in  1788.  Hia  theological  studies  he  puraued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  his  pastor,  during  which  time  he  also  taught  an  Academy  at  Orange. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbvtery  of  New  York;  in  1790;  and  shortly  after  received 
a  call  to  the  Chnroh  of  Stillwater,  N.  x .,  where  he  laboured  upwards  of  three  years.  On  the 
13th  of  December,  1706,  he  waa  inatalled  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  which  ha 
isrved  for  thirty-five  yean.    Ht  resigned  hia  paatoial  charge,  on  aooonnt  of  bodily  infirmitta^ 
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Mlf  belund  a  teee  naar  a  footbath,  bj  which  Mr.  GriiBn  was  expected  to 
deflcend.  ProTidentially^  a  neighbour,  passing  by,  discovered  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  gan.  The  maniac  replied — **  Look  up 
yonder;  don*t  you  see  that  man  ?  He  is  a  British  spy,  sent  over  by  the  King  of 
£ngUnd  to  spy  out  our  land,  and  as  he  comes  down,  I  intend  to  shoot  him." 
"  No,"  said  the  neighbour,  '*  he  is  the  minister  who  preached  for  us  last  even- 
ing." Upon  this,  the  unhappy  man  gave  up  his  arms  and  retired;  but  it  was 
fully  believed  by  those  who  knew  the  state  of  his  mind,  that  he  would  have  shot 
our  friend  dead,  if  he  had  not  been  thus  providentially  prevented.  The  Doctor 
often  mentioned  this  singular  escape  from  sadden  death  with  great  sensibility. 

In  no  situation  perhaps  was  Dr.  Griffin  more  entirely  at  home  than  in  a 
revival  of  religion.  It  was  my  privil^e  often  to  be  with  him  in  such  circum- 
stances; and  I  knew  not  which  to  admire  most — the  skill  and  power  with  which 
be  wielded  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  childlike  dependance  which  was 
evinced  by  his  tender  and  fervent  supplications.  Though  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  aocomplished  pulpit  orators  of  his  time,— on  these  occasions  especially, 
the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  lost  sight,  of  in  the  mighty  effects  which  were 
produced.  A  quickeqing  influence  went  forth  through  the  church,  and  an  awak- 
ening and  converting  influence  spread  through  the  surrounding  world;  the  press- 
ing of  sinners  into  the  kingdom  was  such  as  seemed  almost  to  betoken  the  dawn 
of  the  millennial  day;  and  yet  the  instrumentality  by  which  all  this  was  brought 
about  was  little  talked  of.  This  result,  after  all,  I  suppose  to  be  the  highest  effect 
of  pulpit  eloquence.  He  wrought  so  mightily  on  the  religious  principles  and 
affections  of  his  audience,  that  they  had  not  the  time,  or  scarcely  the  ability,  to 
marvel  at  the  exalted  gifts  with  which  these  effects  were  associated. 

It  was  a  great  gratification  to  Dr.  Griffin's  old  friends,  that  he  came  back  to 
spend  his  last  days,  and  finally  to  make  his  grave,  among  them.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  see  him  frequently*  during  the  season  of  his  decline,  and  in  the  near 
prospect  of^eath.  I  always  found  him  tranquil,  dignified,  and  breathing  forth 
a  hope  full  of  immortality.  The  grandest  display  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  I 
ever  witnessed  from  him,  was  far  less  effective  and  subduing  than  his  dying 
words  and  looks.  I  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Spring,  in  the  Sermon  preached  at 
his  Funeral,  seems  to  me  to  have  given  an  outline  of  his  character  as  faithful  as 
it  is  beautiful.    I  can  most  cordially  endorse  every  sentence  of  it. 

With  great  respect,  I  am  your  brother, 

in  the  best  of  bonds, 

ASA  HILLYER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

Eluabethtown,  October  16,  1847. 
My  dear  Dr.  Sprague :    Tou  ask  me  for  my  recollections  of  ray  venerated 
teacher  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin.     As  he  was  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lege during  my  whole  four  years'  course  there,  and  was  my  neighbour  during  the 

Oetober  0, 1831,  and  died  in  April,  1852.  His  mintfltry,  espeolally  at  Hanover,  was  eminently 
gucetmM,  at  was  indicated  bj  the  fact  that  it  witneesed  to  nine  or  ten  distinct  reyivals  of  reli- 
Ipon,  and  to  the  admission  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  individuals  to  the  Communion  of 
the  Church.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  humility,  benevolenoe>  hospitality,  and 
deep  interest  in  whatever  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  He  was  mar- 
ried first  in  1796  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dayton,  of  Eliiahethtown,— a  lady  of  rare 
exeellenoe,  who  died  in  rebruary^  1820.  In  1822,  he  was  married  a  second  time  to  Sarah 
Conkling,  of  Morristown,  who  survived  him.  He  had  four  sons  who  entered  the  ministry  and 
who  have  risen  to  high  reepeetahility  and  usefulness,  three  of  whom  still  (1857)  survive.  One 
of  them,  Joteph  D.,  was  eradnated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1826;  was  settled  as  the 
nixth  Pastor  cf  the  Church  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  September  1,  1830;  was  dismissed  on  the 
22d  of  April  1835;  was  installed  Pas^r  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  South  Hadley,  Moss., 
July  8,  1835,  and  died  September  19, 1847.  He  possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talento, 
and  was  distinguished,  through  his  whole  ministry,  for  his  tealous  and  successful  labours.  He 
eaUed  to  the  Bhatockial  enair  of  Ai&heni  College,  bat  declined  the  invitation. 
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last  year  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  Newark,  I  had  an  opporiniittj  of  knoW'* 
ing  him  in  different  relations,  and  under  a  yariety  of  circamatanoea.  Yet,  inataad 
of  attempting  a  general  portraiture  of  the  man,  I  shall  content  myself  with*  nar- 
rating two  or  tliree  incidents  respecting  him,  which  deeply  impressed  my  mind  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  his  pecu- 
liar characteristics. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1824,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  glowing 
appearances  of  a  most  extensive  revival  in  College.  Indeed,  not  only  the  College 
but  the  town  was  greatly  shaken.  Dr.  Griffin  was  all  fervour  and  seal.  The 
excitement  continued  four  or  five  weeks.     A  few  individuals  seemed  converted. 

A  wicked  fellow,  by  the  name  of  R ,  began  to  exhort  us  with  great  power 

and  effect.  But  the  excitement  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  sprang  up.  And,  after 
all  feeling  had  passed  over,  there  was  but  one  in  town  or  College  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  true  conversion;  and  that  was  William  Hervey,*  whose  bones  repoae  in 
India,  where  he  went  as  a  missionary  under  the  American  Board.    He  was  one 

of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew.    In  a  few  weeks,  R was  found  drunk.     In 

reference  to  all  this  matter,  I  heard  Dr.  Griffin  say  afterwards, — "  To  save  one 
immortal  soul  the  Lord  will  shake  a  whole  church,  a  whole  town,  and  if  nothing 
less  will  save  it,  he  will  shake  a  whole  continent."  And  to  illostrate  tbia  poei^ 
tion,  he  would  narrate,  with  melting  pathos,  the  story  of  Hervey's  conversion. 

If  I  recollect  dates  aright,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  -there  was  a  truly  powerful 
and  genuine  revival  in  town  and  College.  In  this  work  Dr.  Griffin  was  the  prime 
instrument.  Somcof  the  most  touching  moral  scenes  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard 
of,  occurred  during  its  progress.  Guilty  of  the  sin  of  David,  we  numbered  the 
converted  and  the  unconverted.  The  report  went  out  one  morning,  and  reached 
Dr.  G.,  that  all  College  was  converted  but  eighteen.  There  was  to  be  a  prayer- 
meeting  that  night,  and  he  sent  over  word  that  he  would  meet  with  us.  Althou^ 
the  evening  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  ground  exceedingly  muddy,  there 
was  not  probably  a  student  of  College  absent  from  the  meeting.  ^  came,  and 
the  lecture-room  was  so  crowded  that  he  stood  in  the  door,  whilst  giving  his  hat 
to  one,  and  his  cloak  and  lantern  to  others.  He  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
through  his  tears  on  the  crowd  before  him.  Then  clasping  his  hands,  and  lifting 
up  his  face  to  Heaven,  he  uttered,  in  the  most  moving  accents,  these  words — 
"  Or  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  think  ye  that  they  were 
sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem? "  The  effect  was  overpowering. 
For  minutes  he  could  not  utter  another  word,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  weep- 
ing. It  was  one  of  those  inimitable  touches  which  he  could  occasionally  give, 
beyond  all  men  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  narrated  the  incident  to  him  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  his  death.  He  wept  aloud  on  its  recital;  but  had  forgotten 
all  about  it. 

Another  of  these  touches  he  gave  at  the  last  service  but  one  that  I  heard  him 
perform.  It  was  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  G.  of  this  town.  After  a 
solemn  service,  he  offered  the  concluding  prayer,  which  he  commenced  thus — 
**  0  Lord  we  thank  thee  that  good  men  may  die.*'  Being  uttered  as  it  was,  in 
his  peculiar  manner,  it  deeply  impressed  and  affected  every  mind. 

*  WiLLiAH  Hbrvet  wm  born  at  Eingsbary,  WasbiiMrton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of  JantiAzy, 
1709-  Ue  wds  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1824.  After  leaving  College,  he  taught  Khool 
in  Blooming  Grove,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  one  year,  and  in  the  following  year  waa  a  Tntor  in 
Williams  College.  The  three  years  sucoeeding  he  spent  in  the  stndy  of  Theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton.  In  September,  1829,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston,  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1830.  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth . 
daughter  of  Deacon  Jacob  Smith,  of  lladley,  Mass.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1830,  he  embarked, 
with  several  other  missionaries,  for  Calcutta.  They  arrived  in  Bombay  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1831 ;  where  Mrs.  Henrey  died  on  the  3d  of  May  following.  He  removed  to  the  station  at 
Abmednuggar  on  the  21st  of  April,  1832,  and  died  of  spaamodio  cholera  on  the  13th  of  the  next 
month. 
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Daring  reviTftk,  his  Mrmoiis  were  nothing  in  oomparison  with  his  talks  and 
leciores.  I  have  heard  him  preach  great  sermons,  bat  the  most  eloqoent  and 
glowing  thoughts  that  I  ever  heard  from  mortal  lips,  were  uttered  by  him  in  the 
school-houses  at  Williamstown. 

In  my  repeated  interviews  with  him  preyioos  to  his  death,  I  found  nothing  to 
interest  him  so  much  as  little  incidents  in  reference  to  revivals  in  College,  and 
intelligence  in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  students  who  had  been  converted 
under  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  multiplying  himself  in  every 
student  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  In  my  last  interview  with  him, 
I  told  him  the  story  of  the  conversion  in  1825  of  a  Mr.  H., — ^now  a  highly  use- 
ful minister,  but  then  a  profane  and  worthless  profligate.  The  Doctor  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  closing  his  sermons  with  "Hallelujah,  Amen,"  and  always 
repeated  the  words  in  a  peculiarly  varied  and  musical  tone.  His  tones  were 
caught  and  repeated  with  laughable  accuracy  by  H— .  Just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revival,  he  was  often  heard  repeating  these  words,  and  with  great 
force,  and  wit,  and  sarcasm,  exhorting  his  fellow-students  to  get  converted; 
swearing  that  he  himself  would  get  converted, — ^the  very  first  one.  And  as  God 
would  have  it,  he  was  converted, — the  very  first  one.  He  was  seen  on  a  Fast 
day  morning,  coming  into  the  prayer-meeting,  as  we  all  thought,  to  make  sport. 
But  before  the  meeting  ended,  he  arose,  and  such  an  appeal  to  the  students  as  he 
made,  and  such  an  effect  as  it  produced,  I  never  witnessed.  And  to  the  close  of 
the  revival,  he  was  as  useful  as  any  among  us.  The  story  affected  the  Doctor  to 
such  a  degree  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  entirely  overcome. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  readily  command  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  this  eminent  man, 

I  am  ever  fraternally  yours, 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY. 

•        FROM  THE  REV.  J.  W.  YEOMANS,  D.  D. 

Dahvillb,  Pa.,  Jnly  8, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  comply  most  cheerfully  with  your  request  that  I  should  send 
you  my  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Griffin;  although,  of  the  many  things  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  memory  respecting  him,  I  may  fail  to  select  those  best  suited 
to  your  purpose. 

The  person,  manners,  and  many  thoughts  and  words,  of  that  remarkable  man 
rise  now  as  vividly  to  my  view,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  that  I  had  seen 
and  heard  him.  I  presume  the  same  can  be  said  by  every  person  who  knew  him. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  College  Commencement  of  1822,  when  he 
graduated  his  first  class.  I  was  then  entering  the  College,  and  was  not  quali- 
fied to  appreciate  the  literary  character  of  his  performances  on  that  occasion; 
but  I  had  never  felt  before  such  reverence  at  the  sight  of  any  man,  as  when  I 
first  saw  Dr.  Griffin  in  his  high  chair  in  the  pulpit,  presiding  over  the  public 
exercises.  His  hair  was  as  white  then  as  it  ever  was  afterwards,  and  his  gigan- 
tic and  symmetrical  person,  his  rich,  full  and  penetrating  voice,  and  the  formal 
dignity  of  his  movements,  altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  gave  what  s^med  to 
me  a  wonderful  majesty  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  college  exercises  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  be  present  and  officiate, 
his  presence  commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the  members  of  the  institution  in  a 
marked  degree.  In  the  recitation  room,  his  manner  was  striking,  and  often  deeply 
impressive.  His  instructions  were  confined  to  the  Senior  class;  and  the  lively 
interest  maintained  in  that  class  by  his  teachings  and  his  personal  attentions, 
greatly  enlivened  the  anticipations  with  which  the  lower  classes  usually  looked  for- 
ward to  the  Senior  year.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  metaphysical  discussions ;  parti- 
cularly in  those  most  nearly  related  to  the  leading  points  of  the  Calvinistic  Theo- 
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Wi  VidkatH tt ^Ubti aad  spltfidid  riMtatie,  he wftaeniiiMat  ftr his  takai 
«M  Ulii  iif  MMiMMitt  iilalofinpliintl  diMrimiiiftttoii,  and  his  ftdlity  sod  sferanglh 
^  Mittal^yMsl  diiquBlioiw  ensblad  him  to  engage  the  aetive  interest  of  lus 
«>^»j:s(«  in  the  intricate  questions  of  mental  philosophy.  He  entered  with  sp»* 
<wU  eanrtsUMBS  into  the  philosophical  discussions  relating  to  the  will,  and  to  the 
M^«ad  of  responsibilitj  for  religions  belief ;  and  some  of  the  dass  exercises  on 
those  snbjects  he  conducted  with  great  animation  and  power. 

A  &Tonrite  branch  in  his  department  of  instruction  was  rhetoric.  Ho  always 
left  a  decided  impression  on  the  students  who  came  under  his  hand  in  rhetorical 
criticism.  His  practical  jnles  for  writing  were  definite,  positivo  and  rigid  in  the 
ttxiieme.  The  effect  of  them  was  always  manifest  in  his  public  diseoursesy  and 
Is  palpable  to  erery  reader  of  his  pure,  concise  and  eneigetic  style.  Every  stu* 
dent  of  the  least  natural  power  of  discrimination  would  receive,  from  a  single 
critical  exercise  with  Dr.  Griffin,  an  impression  he  would  ne?or  lose.  He  was 
wy  susceptible  to  the  power  of  genuine  poetry;  being  moved  sometimes  to  tears 
by  the  touching  poetical  extracts  repeatedly  used  in  the  college  declamations. 
And  hia  criticisms  on  the  manner  of  pronouncing  such  pieces  were  often  admira- 
ble. .  One  of  his  weekly  exeaeieeo  with  his  dass  was  in  reading;  and  on  one 
occasion  a  member  of  the  class  read  from  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  books  of 
Paradise  lost:  "  Hail,  holy  light;  offspring  of  Heaven  first  bom."  During  the 
reading  he  seemed  in  rapture  with  the  poetry;  and,  at  the  close,  after  some 
remarks  on  the  reader's  performance,  he  asked  for  the  book,  and  erecting  him- 
solf  in  his  chair,  with  his  countenance  suffused,  and  his  voice  raised,  mellow, 
and  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  read  the  passage  with  an  effect  which,  I  am 
sure,  no  member  of  the  class  can  ever  forget.  The  scene  often  recurs  to  me  as 
vividly  as  on  the  day  after  its  occurrence. 

Uis  interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  students  was  lively,  and  presented 
some  striking  characteristics.  Especially  on  the  appearance  of  the  least  sign  of 
unusual  religious  interest  in  the  College,  he  frequently  evinced  a  renifirkable  sns- 
ovptibility.  His  conversation  with  individuals  at  such  times  was  direct  and 
pointed;  pressing  the  obligations  and  explaining  the  nature  of  religious  duty  in 
the  strongest  and  most  positive  terms.  In  social  and  public  meetings  he  was 
highly  excited  by  the  feeblest  intimations  of  an  approaching  rerival.  And  it  was 
always  manifest  how  vastly  his  estimate  of  socha  ''gracious  visitation*'  was 
raised  by  his  clear  and  unqualified  apprehension  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  dis- 
pensing grace,  and  the  aggravated  guilt  and  utter  helplessness  of  meu.  He  looked 
upon  that  College  as  specially  destined  to  fulfil  its  mission  by  becoming  increas- 
ingly sacred  as  the  scene  of  ''  revivals  of  religion;  "  so  that,  besides  the  general 
rotiipous  interest  of  his  pious  heart  in  the  spiritual  welfitre  of  the  young  men, 
and  their  future  nsefhlnessin  the  Church,  his  devotion  to  that  institution  in  par- 
ticular, and  his  interpretation  of  the  past  course  of  Providence  with  it,  increased 
tlie  intensity  of  his  feelings  during  those  seasons  of  awakened  religious  acti- 
vity. 

But  this-  particular  interest  in  the  College  was  altogether  connected  in  his  mind 
with  the  general  cause  of  religion  in  our  country  and  the  world.  His  views  were 
far  fronl  being  local  or  limited.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  same  terms  of  personal  and  familiar  regard  as  of  the 
scenes  in  which  he  was  immediately  occupied.  He  had  only  to  perceive  the  pro- 
mising connection  of  an  enterprise  with  the  general  cause  of  religion,  to  become 
heartily  enlisted  in  its  support. 

•The  peculiar  cast  of  Dr.  Griffin's  preaching  and  other  religious  instructions 
and  appeals  was  formed,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  many  other  great  minds,  by 
his  cherished  habit  of  precise  discrimination  on  the  leading  points  of  the  preva- 
lent Theology.     In  his  course  of  teaching  in  mental  philosophy  he  drew  the  cur- 

i  distinctions  with  great  accuracy  and  decision.    His  theological  writings  are 
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tfaitBgqJiihod  fay  load  «iid  energetic  etstMieliAB  of  the  neie  poieta  Menging  to 
tiie  theologicel  views  of  the  time;  and  in  anob  statements  Us  abflitf  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  man  of  the  age.  His  taste  for  those  theological  distinetionst 
bis  high  sense  of  their  Tslue,  and  his  facility  and  satisfaction  in  nsing  them,  gave 
his  most  rhAori^il  pulpit  discourses  remarkable  internal  coherence  and  compact- 
ness, and  enabled  him  to  command  the  judgments  of  his  hearers  by  the  force  of 
a  yery  stringent  logic.  The  great  prominence  and  intense  light  in  which  he  placed 
some  leading  points  of  religious  truth  constitute  the  striking  feature  of  his  theo- 
logical discussions.  This  trait  is  conspicuous  in  his  Park  Street  Lectures,  his 
work  on  the  Atonement,  and  some  smaller  publications  on  particular  points  of 
Ghiistian  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  the  position  and  influence  of  Dr.  Oriffin  are 
widely  attested  by  the  profound  and  general  respect  for  his  memory^  and  by  the 
evident  ihuts  of  his  labours.  Hia  power  of  clear,  penetrating,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  lofty  and  comprehensive,  thought, — his  skill  and  force  in  argument,  his 
rhetorical  genius  and  eulture,  his  eloquence,  his  majestic  person  and  manner,  til 
IMrvaded  and  controlled  by  his  enlightened  religious  devotion,  performed  efficient 
service  for  the  Church,  and  placed  him  among  the  greater  lights  of  his  age. 

Yours  with  sincere  respect, 

J.  W.  TEOMAlfS. 


-♦♦- 


GIDEON  BLACKBURN,  D.  D  * 

1792—1838. 

Gideon  Blackburn  was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Ya.,  then  one  of  the 
frontier  counties  of  the  State,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1772.  His  father  was 
Bobert  Blackburn,  and  the  family  name  of  his  mother  was  Richie.  They  were 
of  Scotch  Irish  extraction,  and  were  devout  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  though  in  very  bumble  worldly  circumstances.  He  lived  most  of 
the  time  with  his  grandCather,  General  Blackburn,  until  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old ;  and,  after  his  grandfather's  death,  his  maternal  ancle,  Gideon 
Biohie, — a  pious  young  man  without  family,  observing  that  he  was  a  youth 
•f  much  more  than  ordinary  promise,  so  far  adopted  him  as  to  undertake  to 
educate  him  at  his  own  expense.  He  became  hopefully  the  subject  of  renewing 
grace  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen.  In  the  current  of  Westward  emigration, 
both  his  parents  and  his  uncle,  shortly  after  this,  got  as  fkr  as  Washing- 
ton County,  Tenn.,  then  within  the  bounds  of  North  Carolina.  Here  his 
uncle  placed  him  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  vei^erable  Samuel 
Doak,  D.  D.,  distinguished  both  as  a  minister  and  an  instructor,  and  the 
Founder  and  Principal  of  Martin  Academy,  which  was  only  about  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  the  Blackbums  settled.  At  this  school  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  literary  course.  But  when«  after  some  time,  his  unole 
removed  some  seventy  miles  farther  West,  into  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  ho 
accompanied  him ;  and  there  they  both  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  his 
father's  brother,  John  Kackbum,  a  man  of  rare  excellence.     There,  too,  he 

^  Iietten  from  Dr.  Blaekbom  to  Dootora  Groen,  MorM,  and  Riehardi. — ^BiSS.  from  A.  Il« 
Blackbam,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  MoCampbell,  Rev.  Dr.  CleUnd,  Rev.  Dr.  Andenon,  Rev.  A. 
BlAokboro,  Rev.  J.  Ii:  Martin,  Rev.  J.  K.  Lyle,  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramiey,  CariMi  Pope,  Saq.» 
•ad  J.  A.  JMobi,  Biq.—New  York  Obwrrer,  1838. 
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eompleted  his  literary  oomrsai  and  abo  purraed  hia  theologieal  studies,  under 
the  instniotion  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Robert  Henderson,  who  the* 
resided  five  miles  distant,  near  the  town  of  Dandridge.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  in  the  year  1792.^  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  education,  instead 
of  being  in  affluent  circumstances,  was  dependant  for  his  own  living  upon 
his  daily  labour. 

Here  is  the  young  preacher,  without  a  dollar,  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
civilization,  residy  to  enter  upon  his  work ;  and  he  certainly  did  enter  upon 
it  under  very  peculiar  ciroumatances.  The  scattered  population  of  that 
region  was,  at  that  time,  constantly  liable  to  Indian  depredations.  A  oom* 
pany  of  soldiers  was  about  to  march  from  the  neighbourhood  in  whiok  he 
lived,  to  protect  a  fort  on  the  spot  on  which  Marjville  was  snbscqn^itlj 
built.  Mr.  Blackburn  being  doubly  armed, — Shaving  on  the  one  hand  his 
Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  and  on  the  other  his  hunting  shirt,  rifle,  shot-pouch, 
and  knapsack,  joined  this  company,  and  marched  with  them  to  the  fort ;  and 
there  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Within  sight 
of  the  fort,  he  built  a  house  for  his  own  dwelling,  and  shortly  after  was 
erected  a  large  log  building  that  served  as  a  church.  He  very  soon  esta- 
blished the  New  Providence  Church,  M»ryville,  and  also  took  charge  of 
another  Church  called  Eusebia,  about  ten  miles  distant.  But  besides  his 
stated  labours  in  these  congregations,  he  preached  much  in  the  region 
round  about,  and  was  instrumental  in  organising  several  new  churches. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  here,  his  situation  was  one  df  imminent 
peril.  So  long  as  the  Cherokces  remained  hostile,  no  work  could  be  done 
except  by  companies, — some  being  obliged  to  stand  as  sentinels,  while  others 
would  work,  with  their  loaded  guns  so  near  that  they  could  seiie  them  in  a 
moment.  As  there  were  many  forts  in  the  region,  the  young  preacher  would 
pass,  under  an  escort,  from  fort  to  fort,  and  within  a  moderate  period  would 
preach  in  them  all.  He  very  soon  became  a  general  favourite,  and  his 
preaching  commanded  universal  attention.  When  the  people  were  out  of 
their  forts,  the  place  of  preaching  was  generally  a  shady  grove;  the 
immediate  position  of  the  preacher  was  beneath  some  wide-spread  oak  ;  and 
he  usually  stood  with  his  gun  at  his  side,  and  all  the  men,  including  also 
boys  who  were  old  enough  to  use  a  rifle,  stood  around  him,  each  with  gun 
in  hand.  He  was  compelled  at  this  period  to  perform  not  a  little  laboor 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  his  preparation  for  preaching  was  made  either 
while  he  was  actually  thus  engaged,  or  in  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  whieh 
he  was  able  to  command.  He  kept  himself  not  only  on  familiar  terms,  but 
in  exceedingly  kind  relations,  with  all  his  people,  and  exerted  a  powerful 
and  most  benign  influence  in  forming  their  characters.  He  took  special 
pains,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  to  make  them  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible ;  and  by  accustoming  them  to  frequent  meetings  for  devotion,  he 
taught  them  to  cultivate  both  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of  prayer,  thus  ren- 
dering many  of  them  at  least,  at  once  intelligent  and  spiritually-minded 
Christians. 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  an  active  participant  in  the  scenes  of  the  great  revi- 
val which  took  place  at  the  South  and  West  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century.     I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green  of  Phila- 

•  This  b  the  date  Amihhed  by  Dr.  B.'i  fkmlly.     Bat  uothtr  aathority^  Jutly  tntitled  to 
eooiideratioo,  plaeea  it  in  1795. 
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dftlphia,  written  in  1804,  in  whioh  he  not  only  expresflee  the  utmoet  oonfi* 
dence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  revival,  but  says  of  the  "  bodily*  exeroise," 
or  ''jerks,"  as  it  was  sometimeB  called, — *'I  have  not  only  heard  of  it, 
and  seen  it,  but  have  felt  it,  and  am  persuaded  that  it  is  only  to  be  effeeted 
by  the  inunediato  finger  of  God." 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Blackburn's  settlement  at  Maryville,  his  attention 
was  earnestly  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  and  he 
Boon  commenced  a  vigorous,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  systematic,  course  of 
effort  to  evangelize  them. 

In  1803,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  the  Union  Presbytery,  and  was  appointed  the  same  year  to 
act,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  as  a  missionary  among  the  Cherokees.  As 
early  as  1806,  he.  had  two  fiourishing  schools  in  the  nation,  the  seeond  of 
which  was  established  in  August  of  that  year,  commencing  with  thirty 
scholars.  His  health  about  this  time  was  much  impaired,  and  he  was 
induced  to  go  to  Georgia  to  seek  medical  aid ;  and,  while  under  the  care  of 
a  physician, — not  being  closely  confined,  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  furnished,  to  do  something  toward  hb  favourite  object  of  evan- 
geliaing  the  Indians.  In  1807,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Northern 
States,  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  his  missionary  operations,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  months,  returned  with  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  had  been  contributed  for  that  purpose,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  books  and  clothing.  The  next  year,  (1808,)  he  made  a  tour  of 
six  weeks  tfirough  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
visible  marks  of  progress  among  them,  though  he  was  prevented,  by  want 
of  the  necessary  means,  from  attempting  the  establishment  of  any  new 
schools.  At  that  time,  he  supposed  that  the  whole  number  who  had 
received  instruction  in  his  schools  was  about  three  hundred,  and  that  the 
credit  of  the  institutions  was  not  at  all  diminished.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1809,  he  made  another  similar  tour  among  the  Cherokees,  which  occupied 
him  twelve  weeks ;  though,  during  four  of  them,  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
bilious  fever.  Among  other  services  whioh  he  performed  on  this  tour  was 
an  examination  of  a  wagon  road,  which  the  Indians,  without  the  assistance 
of  si  white  man,  had  built  through  a  part  of  their  country,  crossing  two  con- 
siderable mountains.  This  he  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  civilisation  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 

Though  Mr.  Blackburn  had  lost  nothing  of  his  interest  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sion, and  would  gladly  have  continued  in  it  if  the  requisite  means  had  been 
provided,  yet,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, — particularly  of 
his  own  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  had  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  his 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  mission,  he  felt  constrained  to  retire  from  the 
field.  Accordingly,  having  disposed  of  as  much  of  his  property  as  he  could, 
he  removed  in  the  autumn  of  1810  to  Maury  County,  Middle  Tennessee ; 
but,  owing  to  some  cause  that  is  not  known,  he  remained  there  but  a  few 
months.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  he  removed  again  to  West  Tennes- 
see, and  settled  at  Franklin,  the  capital  of  Williamson  County,  eighteen 
miles  South  of  Nashville.  Here  he  took  charge  of  Harpeth  Academy, — 
situated  one  mile  East  of  the  town, — for  the  support  of  his  family,  while  he 
preached  in  rotation  at  five  different  places,  within  a  range  of  fifty  miled. 
Though  he  found  the  religious  state  of  things  very  discouraging,  a  favourable 
change  seems  very  soon  to  have  oooorred;  for  within  a  few  months  alter  he 
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eommenedd  bitf  labours,  he  had  organised  churches  at  the  several  places  at 
which  he  preached,  and  at  t)^  first  Oommnnion  there  were  present  three 
thousand  persons,  and  forty-five  new  members  were  added  to  the  church. 
After  his  removal  to  Franklin,  his  health  was  greatly  improved, — chiefly, 
as  he  supposed,  on  account  of  his  being  relieved  from  the  manifold  toils  and 
exposures  incident  to*  his  missionary  excursions. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Greenville 
College,  Tennessee,  in  1818. 

He  remained  at  Franklin  about  a  dosen  years,  during  which  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  he  superintended  the  studies  of  several  young  men 
in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  In  May,  1823,  he  visited,  by  request,  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  preached  several  Sab- 
baths with  great  acceptance ;  the  result  of  which  was  that,  on  the  9th  of 
June  following,  the  Ohurch  unanimously  called  him  to  be  their  Pastor.  He 
accepted  the  call,  and,  having  arranged  his  affairs  in  Tennessee,  returned  to 
Louisville,  where  he  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  12th  of  November. 
His  labours  here  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  blessed  to  the  edification 
and  increase  of  the  Church. 

For  the  following  incident  which  occurred,  as  I  suppose,  in  connection 
with  his  ministry  at  Louisville,  I  am  indebted  to  Curran  Pope,  Esq.: — 
^*  There  is  or  was  in  this  vicinity  a  Church  called   'Beulah,' erected  and 

donated  by  a  Mr.  H ,  the  deed  to  which  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Blackburn, 

and  the  gift  was  made  through  his  influence.  Mr.  H.  had  been  an  extensive 
negro  trader  to  the  South,  and  had  accumulated  a  large  estate.  He  was 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Blackburn,  and  in  his  last  moments  Dr. 
B.  was  with  him,  and  wrote  his  will,  by  which  he  emancipated  all  his 
negroes,  and  provided  for  their  support  and  removal  to  Africa,  and  con- 
veyed his  real  estate  for  benevolent  objects.  The  probate  of  this  will  was 
resisted  by  the  heirs  next  of  kin, — ^he  being  unmarried;  and  the  will  was 
set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  account  of  the  controlling  influence 
exercised  over  the  testator  by  Dr.  Blackburn." 

In  October,  1827,  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  Here  he  remained,  performing,  besides  the  duties  of  President, 
a  great  amount  of  ministerial  labour,  till  1830,  when  his  connection  with 
the  College  ceased.  He  then  removed  to  Versailles,  Ky.,  where  he  was 
occupied,  partly  in  ministering  to  the  Church  in  that  place,  and  partly  as 
an  Aigent  of  the  Kentucky  State  Temperance  Society. 

In  October^  1833,  Dr.  Blackburn  removed  to  Illinois,  and  never  after- 
wards had  a  stated  charge.  In  1835,  he  was  employed  by  the  Trustees  of 
Illinois  College  to  raise  funds  for  that  institution  in  the  Eastern  States. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establbhing  a  Theological 
Seminary  in  Illinois.  The  plan  which  he  proposed  was  this — that  individ- 
uals should  advance  money  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  acre  for  Oovernment  lands 
in  Illinois,  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  but  $1 .  25  per  acre ;  that  of  the 
Borplos,  25  cents  should  be  retained  by  him  for  his  services  and  expenses, 
and  tile  remaining  60  cents  out  of  each  $2  advanced,  should  be  invested  in 
lands  for  founding  and  sustaining  the  proposed  Seminary.  The  plan  was 
embarrassed'  by  serious  difficulties  in.  its  practical  operation ;  and  he  did 
not  lire  to  see  it  fully  carried  out ;  but  the  efforts  which  he  made  have 
resulted,  since  his  death,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary 
at  CarlinviUe,  111.,  which  bears  his  own  name,  and  is  under  the  control  of 
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ibe  New  Sdiool  branch  of  tbe  Presbyteriaii  Oharoh.  This  resnlt,  howerer, 
hma  not  been  reached  without  a  protracted  course  of  litigation. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  Dr.  Blackburn  went,  heart 
and  hand,  with  the  New  School.  I  have  seen  letters  from  him  written 
about  that  time,  which  show  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  truth  and  right  were 
upon  that  side,  and  that  if  circumstances  had  favoured  it,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  controversy. 

As  early  as  1826,  Dr.  Blackburn  began  to  be  the  subject  of  a  cancerous 
affection,  of  which  he  writes  thus,  .in  May  of  that  year,  to  the  Bev.  Dr. 
James  Richards : — '*  I  have  been  so  much  afflicted  with  a  cancer  on  my  lip, 
for  several  months  past,  that  it  has  paralyzed  my  exertions,  and  rendered 
me  very  uncomfortable.  The  issue  of  it  is  yet  rather  doubtful,  but  the 
ease  is  under  the  management  of  Infinite  Wisdom."  After  about  a  year  it 
was  removed;  but  in  1836, —  owing,  as  was  supposed,  to  excessive  bodily 
exertion,  it  reappeared  in  a  form  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten  a  fatal  and 
speedy  termination.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach  for  some  months 
after  this,  though  the  exertion  occasioned  him  great  pain.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  of  1837-38,  he  fell  upon  the  ice,  and  so  severely  injared 
the  hip-joint,  that  he  was  never  able  to  walk  afterwards.  Thus  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  about  six  months, — suffering  intensely  at  times,  not 
only  from  the  injury,  but  especially  from  the  cancer,  which  became  daily 
more  painful.  But,  amidst  all  his  suffering,  he  manifested  a  cheerful  sub- 
nuasion  to  the  Divine  will,  and  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  his  own 
impressive  manner,  that  the  Saviour  was  at  his  side  directing  every  pang  be 
felt.  In  conversation  with  his  wife,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
in  mercy  would  send  some  other  disease,  which  would  give  him  an  earlier 
and  an  easier  dismissal  from  his  sufferings.  For  this,  he  said,  he  often 
prayed.  And  his  prayer  was  signally  answered.  Two  weeks  before  his 
decease,  he  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  under  the  debilitating  influence  of 
which  he  gradually  declined,  until  he  actually  experienced  the  wished-for 
change.  He  died  at  Carlinville,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1838,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Blackburn. published  a  Sermon  in  1825,  ''designed  to  excite  the 
attention  of  Congregations  to  the  selecting  and  educating  young  men  for 
the  GkMipel  ministry ;"  and  one  or  two  other  occaaional  Discourses. 

He  was  married  on  the  8d  of  October,  1798,  to  Grizsel  Blackburn,  his 
second  or  third  cousin.  They  had -eleven  children, — seven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Two  of  his  sons  were  successful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
one  died  while  fitting  for  the  ministry.  His  widow,  two  sons,  and  one 
daughter  still  (1857)  survive. 


FROM  THE  EEV.  J.  W.  HALL.  D.  D. 

Dattoh,  O.,  December  20, 1848 
Dear  Sir:  According  to  your  re^juest,  I  empl<^  my  first  leisure  moments  in 
communicating  to  you  seme  of  my  "  recollections  and  impressions  "  of  tke  late 
Dr.  Blackburn.  I  do  so  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  for  the  effort  brings  him 
before  me  with  all  the  freshness  and  distinctness  of  yesterday,  and  revives  my 
reverence  and  affection  for  the  man  and  his  memory. 

Regarding  him  through  the  medium  of  a  just  and  grateful  affection,  ag  well  as 
through  the  mellow  light  of  my  bygone  and  earlier  years,  I  might  be  pardoned 
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if  iny  pol*trait,  in  some  of  ito  features,  should  seem  too  flattoringy  or  its- tone  tor 
high,  or  its  colours  too  bright;  but  as  truth  is  alwajs  preferable  to  fiotion,  anr 
indiscrimiuate  praise,  like  indiscriminate  censure,  of  little  value,  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  guard  against  all  extravagance,  and  instead  of  eulogy,  confine  myself  to 
facts.  With  these  before  my  mind,  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  him,  as  lie 
appeared  to  me,  in  his  person;  in  his  manners;  in  his  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions; and  in  his  character  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preacher,  and  a  Christian.  My 
means  of  information  in  respect  to  all  these  points  may  be  regarded  as  ample  and 
accurate,  having  been  a  student  with  him  for  three  years,  two  of  which  were 
spent  in  his  &mily;  andiiaving  lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  that  portioB 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  was  the  principal  theatre  of  his  public  life  and 
labours. 

1.  In  his  person.  Dr.  Biackbum  was  much  above  the  ordinary  stature,  being 
about  six  feet  one  or  two  inches  high.  He  was  not  fleshy,  but  ordinarily  of  a 
habit  rather  full  than  lean.  He  had  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders;  and  when  in 
motion  you  might  perceive  that  he  was  somewhat  lame.  His  lameness  was 
occasioned  by  a  twofold  cause — by  a  fVacture  of  the  thigh  bone  in  early  life, 
which  was  badly  set,  and  by  a  white  swelling  afterwards  on  the  same  limb,  from 
which  he  suffered  dreadful  pain  for  many  months.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the 
right  leg  became  shortened  about  an  inch,  and  its  muscles  contracted  considera- 
bly. But  although  he  was  lame,  yet  his  movement  in  walking  created  no  pain- 
ful sympathy,  for  he  moved  with  ease,  elasticity,  grace,  and  dignity.  Indeed,  it 
was  often  remarked  that  his  gait,  as  well  as  his  whole  bearing,  was  military, — 
resembling  rather  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  a  camp  than  one  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  cloister  or  a  college.  The  features  of  Dr.  Blackburn  were  strongly 
marked.  He  had  a  high  and  somewhat  receding  forehead— eyebrows  prominent 
but  smooth — eyes  large,  full,  light  blue  or  rather  greyish.  His  nose  was  large, 
but  not  heavy,  and  slightly  aquiline.  His  lips  were  thin,  finely  chiselled,  and 
gently  compressed)  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  being  slightly  elevated,  he 
usually  looked  as  one  wearing  a  benignant  smile.  His  chin  was  broad  and  pro- 
minent, giving  the  aspect  of  solidity  and  firmness  to  the  whole  countenance. 
His  complexion  was  ruddy  and  healthful.  His  head  was  large,  and  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  was  clothed  with  a  heavy  suit  of  glossy  black  hair — in  his 
latter  years  his  hair  became  perfectly  white,  and  being  parted  on  the  crown  of 
his  head,  it  hung  in  large  and  graceful  curls  over  the  back  part  of  his  neck,  and 
down  almost  to  his  shoulders,  which,  added  to  his  fair  complexion  and  fine  fiice, 
gave  him  a  most  venerable  and  even  majestic  appearance.  It  w«8  his  eye,  how- 
ever, that  was  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  whole  countenance.  Calm,  mild, 
benevolent,  and  eveu  somewhat  languid  in  its  ordinary  expression,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  outshadowing  every  thought,  feeling,  and  emotion  or  passion  of  his  aool, 
without  effort.    It  was  the 

"  Throne  of  expression !  whence  his  spirit's  ray 
"  Poured  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day,    ' 
**  Where  fkncy's  fire,  affection's  melting  beam, 
'^  Thought,  genius,  passion,  reigned  in  turn  supreme.'' 

Such  is  my  recollection  of  the  person  of  Dr.  Blackburn;  and  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  my  own  impression  of  his  personal  appearance  to  your  mind, 
you  will  perceive  at  once  that  he  was  a  man,  both  in  form  and  feature,  nobly 
endowed  by  his  Maker.  But,  although  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  of  the  age, 
he  was  not  vain  of  his  person,  although  to  one  unacquainted  with  him,  he  might 
have  perhaps  seemed  somewhat  proud.  He  never  sat  for  his  portrait,  although 
often  solicited, — ^yea,  entreated  to  do*80.  The  only  portrait  there  is  of  him  waa 
obtained  by  stealth  in  Boston  many  years  ago.  The  story  of  this  portrait,  as  I 
had  it  from  himself,  is  as  follows : — ^Looking  over  the  books  in  his  library  one 
day,  I  feund  an  old  periodkal— the  Panoplist,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  in  one 
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wIIm  miniben  an  a&iiraU«  engrayiDg  of  the  I>oetor.  Knowing  his  aTenioa 
ihavtng  his  portrait  taken,  I  hroaght  it  down  stairs  with  a  view  of  making 
aoaie  inqoixies  conoeming  its  history.  "  Doctor,  this  is  an  admirable  likeness." 
lie  glanoed  at  it  ooldlj»  and  remarked, — "  It  is  said  to  be," — but,  looking  very 
aerions,  added, — "  I  am  very  sorry  it  ever  got  there.  It  is  one,  and  the  only, 
unpleasant  association  I  have,  connected  with  Boston.  It  was  obtained,  not 
with  my  consent,  but  by  stratagem.  Some  ladies  wished  me  to  sit  for  my  por- 
trait-^I  would  not  consent,  for  I  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  opposed  to  all  such 
ministrations  to  hnman  vanity.  Besides,  I  think  it  expressly  contrary  to  the 
second  commandment.  But  my  friends  determined  to  have  my  likeness  at  all 
evonts.  An  artist  was  procured,  and  secrecy  enjoined  upon  him.  I  was  invited 
•evenl  afternoons  in  succession  to  meet  with  IHends  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
ladies.  The  artist  was  concealed  in  a  favouiable  position  in  an  acyoining  room, 
and  laboured  at  the  portrait,  while  my  friends  kept  me  engagad  in  earnest  eon* 
Tersation  about  my  fitvourite  hobby, — ^the  wants  of  the  Southwest.  Thus  the 
portrait  was  obtained  and  engraven,  and,  before  I  was  aware,  the  engraving,  was 
in  the  hands  of  many,  and  soon  after  appeared  in  this  work.  It  has  always 
grieved  me,  although  I  had  to  forgive  my  friends  the  unintentional  pain,  which 
they  gave  me  on  thisoocasbn,  and  which  ^ey  sincerely  r^^tted."  The  Doetor's 
horror  of  portraits  he  probably  inherited  from  his  old  Preceptor,  Dr.  Doak,  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  College,  East  Tennessee; — irho  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
overwhelmed  when  he  learned  that  one  of  the  Literary  Societies  had  obtained  his 
portrait  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  it  was  hanging  up  in  their  fiaU.  I  may 
as  well  add  that  the  engraving  in  the  Panoplist  I  never  afterwards  saw. 

2.  In  his  manners.  Dr.  Blackburn  was  of  the  old  sdiool — easy,  gentle,  mild, 
coorteons,  affable,  but  always  dignified.  There  was  even  sometluDg  of  reserve, 
if  not  distance,  in  his  manners,  and  that  too  in  his  own  fitmily,  and  among  his 
most  intimate  friends.  No  one  could  treat  him  with  fitmiliarity.  The  sentiment 
inspired  by  his  presence  was  reverence  rather  than  love,  or  periiaps  I  should  say 
it  was  reverence  and  love.  His  dignity  was  not  assumed  or  laid  aside  at  plea- 
sore.  He  could  not  have  parted  with  it,  if  he  had  tried.  He  could  not 
have  diminished  it  any  more  than  he  could  have  diminished  his  stature,  or 
altered  his  complexion.  It  was  a  gift  of  his  Maker,  conjoined  inseparably  with 
his  nature,  and  it  sat  upon  him  essily  and  graceftilly  every  where,— Hifoot  and 
on  horseback,  in  the  family  and  in  the  pulpit — ^in  the  exdiange  of  the  ordinary 
civUitieB  of  life,  listening  to  the  recitations  of  bis  pupils  in  the  class-room  or  leo» 
toring  from  the  President's  chair  in  College,  something  of  it  uniformly  appeared. 
Dignified,  however,  as  he  always  was,  there  was. nothing  austere  or  repulsive 
about  him — on  the  contrary,  he  was  kind  to  all,  especially  to  the  sick,  the  unfor 
innate,  the  aged  or  infirm.  I  shall  always  remember  the  condescending  and 
tooehing  manner  in  which  he  used  to  speak  to  one  of  his  old  and  infirm  donMS- 
tics,-r-a  coloured  woman, — "  Aunt  Judy  ",  (as  we  all  called  her,)  and  inquire 
after  her  health,  and  converse  with  her  about  her  spiritual  welfare,  and  also 
his  soothing  and  parental  manner  in  the  sick  room  of  his  students.  "  Be  coor- 
teons, be  pitiAil," — appeared  in  his  intercourse  with  all  classes. 

By  some  he  was  accused  of  severity  and  even  haughtiness  on  some  occasions. 
And  the  charge  is  true,  if  it  be  confined  to  occasions  when  he  met  with  those  who 
had  assailed  his  character,  or  impugned  his  motives,  or  attempted  an  overbearinif 
manner  with  him.  At  such  times,  while  he  never  lost  his  self-control  or  pressMo 
of  mind,  his  friends  could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  more  meekness,  move 
gentleness,  more  humility.  ■  On  one  ooeasion,  fie  had  a  difficulty  with  Genetal 
Jackaom  in  the  presence  of  the  General's  Staff  and  the  Army,  concerning  the  di»* 
position  which  should  be  madeofa  company  of  soldiers  which  he  himself  had 
xaised  as  volunteers,  and  brought  to  General  J.'s  camp.  The  General  wished 
to  consign  then  to  the  ooBsaand  oTan  oAesr  nader  whom  the  Doctor  had  gina 
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his  pledge  to  the  young  men  that  thej  should  not  be  pieced*  TboseiqKMi  tke 
difficulty  arose.  General  Jackson  was  imperious — the  Doctor  was  firm.  It  cane 
to  words, — ^high  words — ^matiy  feared  it  would  end  in  blows.  A  genUemaa 
present  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  exciting  and  eloquent  duel  of  words  bs 
ever  witnessed.  The  Doctor  was  as  haughty  in  his  bearing  as  the  General  was 
imperious  and  thi-eatening;  but  then  he  was  calm,  collected  and  .firm,  and  he 
carried  his  point ;  and  then,  with  a  bow  of  great  dignity,  he  ended  by  saying, — 
*'  General,  that  is  all  that  I  ever  asked;  and  now,  with  the  greatest  oonfidencet» 
I  commit  these  noble  young  men  to  your  care,  whose  parents  have  commitlied 
them  to  me.'*  They  parted  with  mutual  civilities.  Years  afterwards  I  called 
upon  General  Jackson,  when  he  was  President *of  the  United  States.  I  cama 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sermitage.  The  first  person  after  whom  be 
inquired  was  "my  much  respected  friend,  Dr.  Blackburn."  It  so  happened 
that  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Doctor,  and  I  immediately  handed  it  to  him.  He 
apologized  to  me,  saying — *  'Excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  run  over  this  letter."  He 
broke  the  seal  eagerly,  and  as  he  read,  his  countenance  betrayed  deep  and  serious 
emotion.  The  substance  of  the  letter,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  was  to  urge  apoB 
him  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  confess  Christ  before  the  world.  After  the 
letter  was  read,  the  couTersation  turned  upon  the  Doctor,  and  the  Preaideot 
spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  piety, 
uisefulness.  and  eloquence.  If  this  anecdote  shows  the  Doctor's  selfHSontrol 
under  contradiction,  and  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  it  also  illustrates  the 
pride  of  his  manner  under  proYOcation,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  such 
occasions,  there  was  rather  more  of  the  haughty  bearing  and  defiant  manner  ef 
the  Norman  Knight  than  was  pleasant  to  behold  in  a  Christian  minister,  and 
especially  in  one  who  was  ordinarily  so  kind  and  gentle.  And  if  General  Jack- 
son could  respect  and  even  love  him  after  that  fi^mous  passage  at  arms,  it  was 
rare  that  the  like  happened  with  others.  His  blows  were  too  heavy,  and  his 
manner  of  dealing  them  too  haughty,  for  that.    It  was  one  of  his  infirmities. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  his  gait  and  bearing  the  Doctor's  manner  was  mili- 
tary. All  his  manners  partook  somewhat  of  this  style.  The  truth  is,  he  had, 
in  early  life  at  least,  a  strong  penchant  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  even  after 
he  was  a  preacher,  he  led  or  accompanied  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians 
in  East  Tennessee;  and  in  one  of  these  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
as  a  skilful  commander,  and  an  intrepid  soldier.  That  this  statement,  if  intended 
as  eulogy  by  me,  would  sound  somewhat  strangely  at  the  present  day,  I  admits 
but  it  is  not  so  intended; — ^for,  sure  I  am  that  I  am  no  advocate  of  war,  and, 
especially  under  the  cassock,  no  eulogist  of  heroes;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Doctor's  known  love  of  adventure,  and  his  undoubted  reputation  for  cooraget 
and  his  high  military  bearing  in  his  manners^  contributed  largely  to  his  influence 
over  the  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneers  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  when  he 
appeared  before  them  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel;  for  such  qualities  among  sodi 
a  people,  especially  when  associated  in  their  minds  with  high  Inoral  worth,  always 
oommand  their  admiration  and  respect. 

3.  In  the  family,  and  in  social  life,  the  Doctor  was,  acoordmg  to  the  direction 
of  Paul,  "  blameless,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality,  one  that 
raied  well  his.  own  house,  having  his  children  in  sulgection  with  all  gravity." 
The  memory  of  the  two  years  in  which  I  was  a  member  of  his  fitmily  as  a  tbeo- 
l^gissl  student  is  the  most  pleasant  of  my  life.  Order,  unifbrmity ,  characterised 
the  manag^sMnt  of  his  household  affairs.  Family  worship,  twice  every  day, 
moming-and  evening — in  the  morning  just  before  breakfast,  in  the  evening  imme- 
diately after  tea.  He  had  prayers  in  the  evening  at  this  early  hour,  bofore  the 
ehUdfea  or  servants  beeame  sleepy,  beeause,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  like  "  to  bring 
the  lame  for  sacrifice  to  the  altar."  A  diapter  was  read,  a  hymn  sung, 
end  than  pnyer  either  by  himseU;  or  one  of  his  theologieal  students.    The  whole 
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•uiice  VBS  eondueted  with  the  utmost  deliberatton,  gnTiiy,  and  tokiuiiitj/ 
OfWn  in  Jbmilj  pnjtr,  the  Doctor  was  quite  as  ferreiit  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  • 
The  Sabbath  was  *'  an  high  day''  in  bis  family.  Besides  the  usual  devotidua 
exerdses  of  the  week^  the  children  were  all  required  to  rei^d  the  Scriplures,  and 
study  some  portion  of  the  Assembly's  Gatechism,  with  the  aid  of  Fiiiher's  •r  Wik- 
lifiton's  Expositions.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  parbur, 
and  from  one  to  two  hours  he  examined  us  on  what  we  had  read  in  the  morning, 
aooorapanying  this  exercise  with  familiar  expositions,  illustrations,  and  exhort»* 
tions  to  Christian  duty.  This  service  was  always  conducted  in  the  most  pleao* 
aant  and  familiar  manner,  interspersed  with  touching  and  instructive  anecdote. 
The  result  of  such  disciplibe  in  his  fiimily  was  most  gratifying.  Order,  quietness, 
peace,  constantly  prevailed  in  the  house;  and  his  wife,  children,  and  doaestiGi, 
looked  up  to  him  with  reverence  and  affection.  Never  have  I  seen  a  husband, 
fiather,  master,  so  beloved  as  he  was.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he 
should  go,  aud  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.''  .  Dr.  Blaoklmm  per- 
formed the  duty  here  eujoined,  and  the  promise  was  fVili^led.  All  his  child* 
Ten  who  reached  maturity  became  pious  at  an  early  period  in  life,  and  united 
with  the  church.  Two  of  his  sons  became  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  another 
died  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

In  regard  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  domestics,  he  always 
manifested  a  deep  concern.  One  of  them  who  had  served  him  very  fitithfully^ 
ibr  several  years,  he  emancipated,  when  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
giving  him  a  handsome  outfit  towards  housekeeping.  The  others,  some  seven 
or  eight  in  number,  he  emancipated  one  after  another,  until  all  were  freed  with 
two  exceptions.  These  were  very  wicked,  and  were  judged  by  him  unfit  or 
unworthy  to  ex^joy  their  freedom,  and  being  an  annoyance  in  his  &mily  he  sold 
them.  The  sale  of  these  slaves,  it  is  believed,  he  ever  regretted,  notwithatand-* 
ing  their  viciousness  and  un worthiness;  for  he  was  always  opposed  to  sla- 
Tery,  and  ever  gave  his  countenance  and  example,  with  these  twoeaoeptions,  Ur 
the  cause  of  emancipation.  Those  whom  heli|)erated  from  bondage,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  were  all  sent  to  Liberia  in  Afrioa — ^the  only  plaoe,  as  be 
judged,  where  the  coloured  man  can  enjoy  true  and  subslantial'freedom. 

4.  Dr.  Blackburn  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  for  many  years — first,  as  Prinoi- 
pal  of  Harpeth  Academy  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn.;  afterwards  of  the  Indi* 
pendent  Academy  in  the  same  county;  and  still  later  as  President  of  Gentre 
College  in  Kentucky.  A  finished  scholar  he  was  net.  Latin  he  read  with  ftoii* 
ity;  Greek  indifferently;  of  Hebrew  he  knew  nothing  or  next  4o  nothing.  His 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sdenoes  was  general  rather  than  minute.  Of  Mathe- 
matics, beyond  the  simplest  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  it  is  believed 
that  he  knew  nothing.  History,  Geography,  Chronology,  Logic,  Rhetorie,  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Science,  he  bad  studied  irith  great  care,  and  his  instruotion  an 
these  branches  was  admirable,  especially  in  Logie,  Rhetoric,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy — in  these  he  excelled,  and  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  his  illustrap 
tions  in  the  art  of  speaking,  his  pupils  will  never  forget.  One  day,  I  nsmember, 
after  hanng  commented  on  the  usual  rules  laid  down  in  the  text-hooks  fi>r  the 
composition  of  a  discourse,  the  management  of  the  voice,  gestures,  Ac.,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  and  said,  —  "There  is  one  rule  not  laid  dbwn  in  the  books, 
more  important  than  all  these — it  is  to  get  your  head,  heart,  soul,  full  of  your 
subject,  apd  then  let  nature  have  its  own  way,  despiskig  aH  n^."  Thtseanon 
he  himself  observed,  and  to  its  observsnee,  I  have  no  do«bt,  be  •^^ed  mush  4lf 
his  odebrity  as  a  puUio  speaker. 

As  a  disciplinarian  and  governor  of  youth,  he  was  eminently  raeesssAil.  Se 
governed  by  authority,  by  oondeseensioii,  by  love,  b^  a  thunsand  littie  Asts  ei 
attention  and  kindness,— chiefly,  however^  by  the  power  of  psrsuision  aftd  vsU* 
gSons  motives.    In  the  exercise  of  discipline,  he  usually  won  the  affections  of  the 
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troant,  and  I  do  not  romember  a  single  instance  in  which  he  alienated  them.  A 
striking  illnstration  of  his*  manner  and  its  success  in  this  department  I  will 
relate.  Two  of  his  students,  S.  and  C,  had  a  personal  difficulty — a  qoamel 
ensued,  which  ended  in  a  fight.  S.  was  much  the  older  and  stouter  of  the  two, 
and  be  heat  GL  most  unmerdfull/.  C,  although  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  chal- 
leoged  S.  to  fight  a  duel.  S.  knew  not  what  to  do.  To  accept  or  send  a  chal- 
lenge, aeoording  to  the  law  of  the  institution,  was  expulsion,  if  the  student  was 
over  sixteen ,^-tf  under,  chastisement  with  the  rod.  In  his  perplexity,  S.  called 
m  Board  of  Honour,  Fortunately,  the  Board  of  Honour  came  to  the  decision 
that  he  ought  not  to  accept  O.'s  challenge,  but  hand  it  over  to  the  Principal.  S. 
did  so.  Assembled  for  worship  in  the  chapel  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Doc- 
tor took  the  challenge  from  his  pocket,  read  it  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all,  and 
asked  G.  if  he  was  the  author  of  it.  G:  admitted  that  he  was.  The  Doctor  took 
oocasidn  to  speak  at  length  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  and  perhaps  never  did 
this  fashionable  crime  receive  a  more  searching  examination,* or  its  folly  and 
wickedness  a  more  severe  exposure.  Before  he  was  through,  its  false  loalre 
was  aU  gone,  and  it  stood  before  us  condemned  in  the  eye  of  reason  as  folly,  in 
the  eye  of  Qod  as  murder  and  murder  only% 

Having  finished  his  address,  bo  turned  to  S.,  and,  in  a  manner  severe  but  kind, 
addressed  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  conduct  towards  G.,  which  had  provoked 
the  challenge,  and  received  from  him  an  ample  apology  and  confession  for  his 
ill  treatment  of  his  unfortunate  fellow-student.  Then  calling  G.  forward, 
with  a  few  kind  and  sorrowfiil  words,  he  reminded  him  of  the  punishment  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  inflict  upon  him.  He  held  the  rod  in  his  hand,  but  said, 
'*  before  I  proceed,  let  us  pray  for  God's  blessing."  He  then  led  in  a  moat  fer- 
vent prayer,  the  burden  of  which  w^s  that  God  would  deliver  us  all  from  the 
temptations  of  evil  customs,  and  for  the  two  culprits, — that  he  would  gnnt 
them  repentance  and  forgiveness,  and  restore  them  to  each  others.'  friendship, 
and  cause  them  to  live  tjOgether  as  brothers.  So  far  all  had  been  solemn; 
but,  during  the  prayer,  G.  very  quietly  and  gradually  fell  back  towards  the 
door,  and  when  the  Doctor  looked  for  him,  he  had  disappeared.  An  ill^up- 
pressed  titter  went  round  the  room  at  the  slip  that  had  been  played  iq>oa 
the  Doctor.  It  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  He  sternly  commanded  order  and 
silence;  and,  waiting  a  moment,  said  calmly — ^'Mr.  G.  is  suspended  until  he 
acknowledges  his  lault,  and  submits  to  his  punishment."  G.  and  S.  met  and 
made  fiiends.  Two  weeks  passed  away.  G.  still  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
often  sending  messages  to  the  Doctor  through  his  friends  and  fellow-students, 
asking  a  release  from  his  punishment  and  restoration  to  his  standing.  He  always 
answered  these  messages  kindly,  usually  accompanying  his  answer  with  some 
expression  of  pity  or  afifection  for  G..,  dropping,  carelessly,  as  it  were,  some  word 
ahoot  his  talents,  promise,  Jx;.;  but  still  would  end  by  sending  him  word  that 
he  must  submit  to  his  whole  sentence,  or  he  could  not  be  restored.  G.  finding 
no  sympathy  from  home,  and  but  little  countenance  in  his  course  by  his  fKends 
or  fellow-«tndents,  at  length  made  his  appearance  in  the  chapel,  in  his  best  trim, 
and  consented,  in  a  very  humble  and  submissive  tone,  to  receive  his  sentei|oe,  but 
asked  its  remission— '<  That  will  do!  that  will  do!  that  will  do!  John;"  said 
the  Doctor,  evidently  moved  by  the  boy's  manner — '*  You  are  forgiven — you  are 
restored — ^^ou  shall  not  be  chastised — ^you  will  be  *a  better  boy  than  you  ever 
were-  ■  yon  will  make  a  ?riser  man  than  if  this  had  never  happened.  Take  your 
plaoe."  C.  hsrst  into  tears.  Prayer  followed  and  we  were  dismissed.  G. 
exclaimed,  as  he  left  the  chapel  door, — "  That  is  the  greatest  and  best  man  that 
Qod  ever  made  !"  The  language  was  extravagant,  but  I  doubt  whether  then 
was  a  single  oneaanoiigall  the  eighty  students  there,  that  did  not  echo  the  aenti* 
■ant  from  the  vary  depths  of  his  heart.     I  hardly  need  add  that  John  0. 
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was  one  of  the  best  and  most  orderly  students  in  tiie  institution  erer  after* 
wards. 

5.  As  a  Preacher  and  Pulpit  OrAtor,  Dr.  Blackburn  is  most  generally  remem- 
bered. He  seldom  wrote  his  sermons.  He  neyer  read  them  firom  the  pulpit,  even 
if  he  had  written  them.  The  matter  of  his  discourses,  h6weTer,  he  thoroughly 
digested,  and  even  premeditated  much  of  the  language,  it  is  belieyed,  in  his  best 
sermons,  after  the  fashion  of  Robert'Hall.  In  his  studies  and  preparation  for 
the  pulpit,  his  plan  was  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  lay  it  on  his  writing  desk, 
Aiid  then  commence  walking  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  room,  eTery  now 
and  then  stopping  to  note  down  a  head,  or  leading  subdivision,  of  his  thoughts, 
leaving  considerable  space  under  each  note. .  Having*  thus  arranged  the  plan  of 
his  discourse,  which  he  called  ''blazing  his  path,"  borrowing  a  figure  from  back^ 
woods'  life,  he  then  proceeded  to  take  up  each  head  separately,  until  he  had 
thought  his  whole  discourse  through  and  through,  stopping  occasionally,  as 
before,  to  dot  down  a  wt>rd  or  thought,  sometimes  a  sentence  or  an  ilhiatration, 
tinder  each  division,  until  he  had  finished.  Then  taking  up  the  paper,  he  would 
asuidly  con  it  all  over  again  and  again,  how  blotting  out,  now  adding,  something. 
Thus  he  continued  until  every  part  of  the  discourse  was  satisfactorily  arranged 
ill  his  mind.  The  notes  thus  prepared,  he  usually  took  with' him  into  the  j>ttlpit, 
but  he  rarely  had  occasion  even  to  glance  at  them«  He  used  to  remarki-*-**  I  try 
to  get  the  thoughts  fully  intd  my  mind,  and  leave  the  language  generally  to  tbe 
occasion." 

Necessity  at  first  led  him  to  this  method  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit  which  I 
have  described.  When  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  was  poor,  and  his  congrega* 
tion  were  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  a  living  in  part.  Com- 
pelled to  labour,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  his  inkhom 
with  him  to  the  field,. and  laying  them  on  a  stump  or  some  other  convenient 
place,  he  would  follow  his  plough  or  his  work,^-at  the  same  time  meditating 
upon  his  subject,  and  when  he  had  arranged  any  part  of  it,  or  wished  to  retain' 
some  thought,  he  would  stop  a  moment,  note  it  down,  and  then  go  on  with  his 
work.  Thus  he  would  proceed  firom  day  to  day,  until  Saturday  evening,  when 
he  would  review,  arrange,  and  fix  in  his  mind,  the  mental  labours  of  the  week. 
Hk  other  evenings  he  devoted  to  reading,  often  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
His  (hvourite  authors  at  this  time,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  were  John  Newton, 
Hervey,  and  Doddridge.  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Strong,  Emmons,  and  Edwards, 
were  his  favourites  when  I  knew  him.  His  three  oldest  sons  were  named  New- 
ton, Hervey,  and  Emmons.  Thus,  by  constant  reading,  he  cultivated  his 
mind,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  theological  science,  and  by  thinlringon  foot, 
and  in  motion,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  from  habit,  he  continued  it 
ever  afterwards,  as  for  him  the  most  efiective  manner  and  posture  of  study. 

The  style  of  his  sermons  resembled  that  of  President  Davies  in  many  respects. 
Like  him  he  was  generally  didactic  and  analogical  in  the  beginning — but  highly 
descriptive,  and  abounding  in  appeals  to  the  imagination,  the  Conscience,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  towards  the  close.  His  sermons,  Iflce  those  of  X>avies  also, 
were  usually  very  long,-— occupying  frequently  from  an  hour  apd  a  half  to  two 
hours  in  their  delivery.  In  one  particular,  however,  I  imogine  he  must  have 
excelled  Davies — I  am  sure  he  far  excelled  all  the  preachers  I  ever  hearct — I  mean 
in  the  power  of  painting  scriptural  scenes  before  the  eye  bf  the  mind,  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  as  realities  for  the  time  being.  If  he  spoke  of  the  children 
of  Israel  hetnmed  in  at  the  Red  Sea,  or  crossing  it,  or  chanting  their  triumph 
on  its  shores;  or  Mount  Sinai  with  its  brown  barren  rocks;  or  the  serpent  lifted 
up  in  the  wilderness;  or  the  terror-stricken  camp;  the  &11  of  Jericho;  Christ  in 
the  garden  or  on  the  cross,  you  saw  it  all  before  you.  He  seemed  to  see  it  him- 
self, and  his  eye,  his  countenance,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  motions  of  his 
body,  every  gesture,  and  word  seenied  to  express  the  vividness  of  his  mental 
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vision;  and  iheeflfoct  w$M  often  thrilling,  electrical.  An  illustration  may  be 
given — preaching  one  day,  (it  was  a  Communion  Sabbath,)  on  the  cruoifizion  of 
Olirist,  he  proceeded  in  his  usual  way  to  describe  the  whole  scene  soYnewhat  in 
the  following  manner: — 

"  Being  condemned,  the  Saviour  was  led  away  to  a  place  called  Calvary  to  be 
cradfled.  See  Him  bearing  his  own  cross — ^multitudes  follow  Him — they  have 
arrived  at  Calvary— there  is  a  pause — three  crosses .  may  be  seen  there— one  of 
these  is  for  Christ.  The  executioners  approach  Him  with  ropes,  nails,  and  ham- 
nier,  in  hand— -rough  but  sad  looking  men  they  are — ^they  hesitate— -He  opens  not 
his  month — ^meek  as  a  lamb.  He  makes  no  resistance — there  is  deep  silence — 
erery  eye  is  ou'that  spot — ^they  fasten  Him  to  the  cross,  drawing  the  cords  tightly 
about  Us  body— 'they  drive  a  large  spike  through  his  feet — ^a  nail  through  each 
liand  " — (here,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  struck  the  pulpit  with  his  fist 
as  if -actually  driving  the  nails,  his  countenance  betraying,  meanwhile,  all  the 
emotions  of  agonizing  sympathy.,)  "  having  fastened  Him  to  the  cross,'*  he  pro- 
ceeded ,-<-'*  they  raise  it,  and  its  foot  drops  heavily  into  the  deep  socket  prepared 
to  receive  it — the  shock  nuikes  the  whole  body  of  the  Saviour  quiver  with  pain." 
Just  as  be  was  pronouncing  this  last  sentence,  the  profound  silence,  hitherto  only 
interrupted  by  sobs  here  and  there,  was  broken  by  wild  shrieks  of  agony,  ftota 
various  pi^'ts  of  the  large  church,  many  seeming  to  feel  as  if  they  were  mingling 
with  the  multitudes  around  the  hill  of  death,  and  actually  looking  on  the  terrible 
scene.  Here  was  a  perilous  position  for  the  orator — ^his  audience  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch — how  will  he  sustain  them?  how  let  them  down?  To  him  it 
was  easy  enough.  "Oh!"  said  he,  "you  shriek  with  agony,  looking  on  the 
scene — well  you  may.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  woe,  such  as  Godj  angels,  devils 
nor  men  never  saw  beibre*-never  will  see  again.  The  sun  refused  to  look  upon 
i^— the  earth  trembled — the  centurion  cried  out, — '  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
Qod! '  That  cross  was  the  centre  of  a  universal  sympathy — ^around  that  awful 
liill  of  death  every  passion  and  feeling.  Divine,  human,  devilish,  mingled  in  a 
fearful  conflict  for  three  dreadful  hours.  Look  on!  Look  on!  Gaze  with  the 
awe-stricken  crowd!  Weep  with  the  daughters  of  Salem!  Linger  until  yon 
hear  that  loud  lament«~until  you  hear  him  say  'It  is  finished!'  and  see  Him 
bow  his  meek,  pale  faee,  all  bloody,  and  bearing  upota  it  the  mysterious  shadow 
of  death — but  it  will  do  you  little  good  to  see  Christ  crucified  befbre  you,  as  you 
do  this  day,  unless  Christ  crucified  becomes  your  hope  and  your  salvation."  The 
sermon  then  ended  with  a  brief  exposition  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  death,  and 
a  pathetic  exhortation  to  sinners  to  accept  of  salvation  through  Him,  and  to 
Christians  to  43ome' forward  and  commemorate  his  death. 

I  hav6  given  you  this  specimen  of  his  preaching  to  illustrate  as  well  as  I  could 
that  particular  point  in  which,  as  a  preacher,  he  most  excelled.  I  doubt  whether 
Whitefield  himself,  in  this  particular,  surpassed  him.  One  specimen  J  have 
given — I  could  give  many  more.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  heard  him  preach* 
iog  one  day  from  John  iii.  14  -^^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness," &c.;  and  that,  after  he  had  spoken  of  one  and  another  being  stung  by  the 
serpents,  and  of  the  trror  of  the  camp,  and  when  every  one  was  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement,  occasioned  by  the  picture  which  he  had*  drawn,  and  which 
they  seemed  to  see,  suddenly  starting  back,  "  There,"  said  he,'  pointing  in  a 
given  direction,  "see  that  woman!  one  of  the  serpents  has  just  Struck  her,  and 
she  is  fkinUng."  In  a  moment  every  eye  was  actually  turned  in  the  direction 
toward  which  he  pointed.  On  another  occasion,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  C,  Ibrmerly 
of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  told  me  that  he  heard  him  speak  one  evening  of  the  tor- 
ments of  the  lost,  for  half  an  hour,  and  so  entirely  was  his  imagination  occupied 
with  the  Doctor's  pictures  of  the  place  of  torment,  that  he  could  only  remembe^ 
the  words  of  a  single  sentence  in  the  whole  address.  "  It  did  not  appear  to  me," 
he,  "  that  I  had  been  hearing  but  that  I  had  been  settng."    It  was  in 
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power  of  pmniing  chiefly  that  he  excelled  even  the  most  emiDent  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  us  a  preacher.  In  other  respects,  many  of  them  were  on  an  eqoaUty 
with  him.  In  ai^ument  and  logic  he  was  surpassed  by  Dr.  Anderson*  of  Mary- 
▼illey  Tenn.;  m  pathos  by  Dr.  Nelson,  the  author  of  *'  the  Gavise  and  Cure  of 
Infidelity;"  and  in  fire  and  occasional  flights  of  terrible  grandeur,  by  his  theo- 
logical preceptor.  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Murfrcesborough;  but  in  person,  voice,  ges- 
ture, and  in  the  peculiar  power  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  h^d  no  compeer  in 
his  day..  The  truth  is,  such  was  his  commanding  presence,  the  elegance  of  his 
flgnre,  the  sweetness  of  liis  silvery  voice,  the  gracefulness  of  his  gestures,  his 
powers  of  description,  the  total  abandon  and  unction  of  his  manner,  in  hb  finest 
moods,  that  his  hearers  forgot  every  thing  else-r-forgot  to  criticise  as  they 
listened,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  mastery, — I  might  say  witchery, 
of  his  sermons,  as  the  lovers  of  music  delight  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  spell 

of  a  master.    Mr.  M.  of  C ville,  himself  no. mean  orator,  told  me  that  he  came 

to  Columbia  one  day  on  business;  and  though  he  was  in  haste,  yet,  hearing  that 
Blackburn  was  preaching  at  the  Court-House,  he  thought  he  would  step  in  a 
moment  and  hear  him.  The  house  was  crowded.  He  took  his  position  in  the 
door,  leaning  against  the  door-check — there,  as  if  enchanted,  he  stood  an  hour 
and  more  without  altering  his  position,  and  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he  was 
80  cramped  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  Time,  his  errand,  his  fatiguing  pos- 
ture, had  all  been  forgotten  in  the  spell  the  orator  had  thrown  over  him. 

Mr.  B.  of  Rutherford,  Tenn.,  used  to  tell  a  good  anecdote  of  an  attempt  which 
be  made  to  criticise  Blackburn  the  first  time  that  he  heard  him.  Mr.  B.'was  a 
fine  classical  scholar,  a  finished  orthcepist  and  grammarian,  and  withal  of  a 
Tery  fastidious  taste, — being  as  sensitive  to  a*false  quantity,  or  a  blunder  in 
grammar,,  as  the  most  delicate  spirit  thermometer  to  the  temperature  of  the 
mtmosphere.  Mr.  B.  was  returned  to  the  Legislature.  It  met  at  Knozville,  and 
Blackburn  was  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the  members  at  the  opening  of  its  sessions. 
B.  had  never  h,eard  him,  but  had  formed  his  idea  of  him  from  scattering 
reports.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  he  pronounced  many  words  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  polite  usage,  or  authority; — that,  for  instance,  he  -said  poohe 
for  pulse,  impoohe  for  impulse — some  times  dtcreptitude  for  decrepitude — 
that  occasionally  he  used  the  participle  for  the  preterit  tense  in  the  irr^ular 
rerbs, — saying  for  instance,  '*he  dont*^  for  '*he  did,"  besides  many  other 
like  blunders  of  grammar  and  pronunciation;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that, 
at  times,  he  was  very  extravagant  in  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  number  of 
his  gestures.  Still  he  was  very  popular.  B's  theory  was  that  he  owed  his 
popularity  to  his  person,  his  musical  voice, — and  yet  more,  to  the  want  of  judg- 
ment and  taste  in  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  masses  that  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Still  there  was  a  great  stir — expectation  was  on  tiptoe — and  every  body  was 

Isaac  Andsrsoh  wa«  born  In  Rockbridge  Connty,  Va.,  on  the  26th  of  M&reh,  1780.  He  traa 
of  Seoteh  Iriih  deieent,  hia  aneeiton  harin^  mimted  to  thia  oonntiy  firom  Ireland  at  as  earl j 
period.  At  the  «ge  of  twenty,  he  united  with  the  PreibyterianXhareh,  near  Lexington,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown.  Having  prepared  htmaelf  for  the  ministry,  he  waa 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  Union  Presbytery,  in  May,  1802;  and  in  the  autumn  follow- 
iag,  was  oTuained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Washington  Chnreh,  Knox  County,  Tenn.  Here  he 
laboured  for  about  nine  yeara,  during  which  time  he  also  performed  much  missionanr  service, 
which  was  attended  with  signal  success.  In  the  sprioff  of  1811,  he  was  called  to  the  New  Pro- 
▼idenee  Church,  Mary  ville,  than  vacant  by  the  resliniation  of  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blaokbuni. 
This  call  he  aoeepted,  and  removed  thither  with  his  laB^y  the  next  autumn,  where  he  par- 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  labours  of  his  life.  The  Southwest  Theological  Scminaiy  at 
Mary  ville  was  establlsned  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
baneit  of  bis*  labours  as  a  teacher.  In  the  division  of  the  Presbvtarian  Church  In  1838,  his 
jodgnent  and  inflnenoe  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  New  School.  The  last  Ave  or  six  vears 
of  bis  life  were  marked  by  gradualdecay  of  both  body  and  mind.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1866, 
bla  dwetling,  with  all  it  contained,  except  himself  and  family,  was  burnt  to  aahes.  He  was 
oaita  ovenrbeloMd  by  the  shook,  and  it  may  have  hastened  his  departure  from<  the  worid.  A 
few  montlis  before  his  death,  he  removed  with  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  John  M.  Caldwell,  to  Rock' 
find,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1857.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  pow* 
mth  of  gloirlBg  seal,  aad  anltringaBd  aaesfftd  iDdnsify. 
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going  to  hear.  Mr.  B.  would  go  too, — would  hoar  for  himself, — ^hear  wltfumt  pri^ 
dice,  but  would  hear  as  a  critic,  and  ascertain  whero'his  great  strength  as  a  speaker 
with  the  people  lay.  Pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  he  would  set  down  his  blun- 
ders, and  make  memoranda  of  the  discourse.  Taking  his  seat  in  an  obscure  corner^ 
he  prepared  for  his  task,  expecting  to  make  a  rare  collection  of  gross  mistakes  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  for  the  cou fusion  of  the  Doctor's  foolish  and  eztraragant 
admirers.  The  Doctor  commenced  in  his  usual  dignified,  but  entirely  unassum- 
ing and  unpretending,  manner,  hesitating  occasionally,  now  as  if  waiting  for  a 
thought  to  become  clear  to  his  own  mind,  now  as  if  for  a  fit  expression  in  whidi 
to  embody  it — presently  as  an  illustration,  he  drops  into  the  classical  story  so 
admirably  told  by  Xenopbon  concerning  the  generosity  of  *Oyrus  towards  «  cap- 
tive prince;  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  prince  towards  the  Medo- 
Persian  General;  and  the  devotion  of  the  princess  to  her  husband,  who  had 
offered  his  life  to  rescue  her  from  captivity  and  slavery.  Having  cleared  his  way 
by  this  illustration,  he  quickly  gets  into  the  heart  of  his  subject — his  countenance 
is  lit  up — words  follow  not  in  sentences,  but  in  chains — whole  paragraphs  with- 
out a  pause.  On,  on,  he  dashes,  now  like  a  courser  towards  the  goal, — ^now 
beautifully  like  a  ship  with  all  its  sails  set  to  the  breeze,  careering  over  the  curling 
waves  ;  now  like  an  eagle  soaring  away  towards  the  sun  over  lofty  mountains; 
now  presenting  picture  after  picture  as  iii  some  magnificent  dioramic  exhibition. 
The  spell  had  come  dowi^  upon  our  critical  friend,  as  over  all  others — that  fine 
allusion  to  Xenopbon  had  something  to  do  in  disarming  him  perhaps — at  all 
events,  when  it  is  over,  he  finds  he  has  only  one  criticism  on  his  paper  which  he 
remembers  to  ha^ve  made  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  and 
that  is  *'  brung  for  brought."  **  Why,"  said  Mr.  B.,  in  telling  me  this  anecdote 
himself,  "  I  could  not  criticise  him:  not  that  he  was  not  vulnerable  enough,  but 
a  man  must  be  a  cold-hearted,  mean,  contemptible  creature,  even  in  his  own  eyes, 
to  criticise  such  a  man  and  such  preaching.  He  that  would  .or  could  do  it, 
would  criticise  any  thing — the  falls  of  Niagara — the  bend  of  the  rainbow— the 
manner  of  the  sun's  rising  in  the  morning,  or  his  glorious  setting  in  the  West — 
or— even  Homer's  Iliad,'*  My  classical  friend  told  me  that  he  never  fi^iled  to 
hear  the  Doctor  after  that  when  he  could,  but  that  he  never  carried  his  inkhom 
or  pencil  to  church  afterwards. 

BUckburn  was  not  only  an  eloquent,  but  laborious  and  successfhl,  preacher. 
Like  Whitefield,  he  loved  '*to  range j"  and  besides  many  extensive  tours  of 
preaching  through  various  portions  of  the  United  States,  his  vacations  in  the 
Academy  and  College  were  uniformly  spent  in  travelling  fh>m  place  to  place* 
often  preaching  night  and  day,  and  uniformly  followed  by  Wteping,  wondering, 
admiring  audiences  wherever  he  went; "  and  even  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Academy  and  College,  often  have  I  known  him,  mounted  on  horseback  on 
Friday  afternoon,  to  dash  off*  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty,  miles;  preach  four 
or  five  times,  administer  the  Communion  on  Sabbath;  and  return  on  Monday 
morning  in  time  to  be  i»  his  chair  in  the  lecture  room  at  nine  o'clock.  And 
notwithstanding  such  labour,  he  never  seemed  latigued,  but  ft-esh  and  vigorous 
as  ever;— for  he  had  an  iron  constitution,  indomitable  energy,  and  an  inexhaost^ 
ible  fiow  of  animal  spirits.  Laborious  and  zealous,  he  was  a  sucoessftd  preacher. 
Many,  very  many  were  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  many  churches  planted 
and  watered  by  liis  indefiitigable  labours. 

6.  As  a  Christian,  Dr.  B.'s  piety  wat;  of  the  active  rather  than  the  contempla- 
tive type.  In  religious  experience,  in  the  peculiar  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  Chris- 
tian, he  fully  believed,  and  often  spoke  of  them  as  one  who  knew  whereof  he 
spoke;  but  he  put  more  confidence  in  obedience  to  the  commandments  as  a  test 
of  Christian  character  than  in  **  frames  and  feelings."  In  the  reality  of  Clod's 
providential  government,  as  well  as  moral,  he  was  a  firm  believer,  and  to  it  he 
was  ever  ready  to  resign  himself  without  a  murmur.    Indeed,  this  cheerful  and 
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re^ignatipB,  m  well  as  hm  feimnce  of  every  tfaiag  to  the  WiUof  Fnmr 
denoe,  was  one  of  the  marked  treits  of  his  Christian  character.  Perbi^  the 
many  salferingSi  as  well  as  perils,  through  which  he  was  called  to  pass,  gave  this 
cast  and  colour  to  his  piety.  For  like  Job,  he  might  have  said,  '*  I  am  the  man 
who  hath  seen  affliction."  In  his  family,  he  suffered  repeated  bereavements, — 
one  of  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed, — as  the  manner  in  which  he  bore 
it,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  his  character  as  a  Christian. 

His  second  son,  Ja$ne8  Hervey,  was  a  young  man  of  remarkable  promise.  He 
was  distmguished  for  his  fine  genius,  varied  and  extensive  acquirements,  and 
elegant  and  fascinating  manners.  He  possessed  many  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  his* father:  indeed  it  was  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion  that  of  the 
two,  nature  had  cast  the  son  in  the  finer  mould.  This  son  had  been  a  sceptic 
until  he  was  eighteen  or  mneteen  years  of  age;  but,  through  his  father's  influence 
and  prayers,  had  become  a  Christian, — a  zealous,  earnest  Christian,  and  had 
determined  to  prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Having  concluded  his  classical 
and  scientific  studies,  he  wished  to  obtain  a  knowledge  tof  the  Hebrew.  His 
iiather  sent  him  to  Maryville  in  East  Tennessee  to  study  the  language  with  his 
old  friend.  Dr.  Anderson.  He  had  been  there  about  six  months,  endearing  him- 
self to  every  body,  when  he  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  and  in  a  few  days 
died.  The  sad  intelligence  of  his  death,  Dr.  A.  communicated  to  his  father  by 
letter,  with  a  request  on  the  back  of  the  letter  that  the  Post  Master  would  hand 
it  to  him  immediately.  The  letter  arrived  on  Sunday  morning.  The  Post  Mas- 
ter went  to  church,  and  when  the  Doctor  arrived,  handed  it  to  him.  He  stepped 
aside,  and  read  it,  folded  it  up,  put  it  into  bis  pocket,  went  into  the  pulpit, 
preached  as  usual,  did  not  make  the  remotest  allusion  to  his  bereavement,  and  not 
until  he  went  home,  and  attempted  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  his  family, 
did  the  '*  great  deep"  of  his  grief  break  up.  Then  came,  as  I  have  heard  him 
say,  the  most  dreadful  conflict  of  his  life.  For  God,  as  he  said,  had  laid  the  pride, 
the  idol,  the  honour,  and  glory,  of  his  house  in  the  dust.  '*  I  did  not  know  how 
to  reooncile  it  either  with  his  wisdom  or  goodness,  nor  do  I  yet  knowi  but  I 
believe^  yes,  I  believe  it  is  all  right — all  wise — all  good — and  that  is  enough  to 
satisfy  reason  and  piety;  and  passion  and  selfishness  ought  to subiAit,  must  sub- 
mit,— yea  and  I  do  submit,  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.*' 

Ho  himself  had  several  violent  attacks  of  fever  at  different  times,  from  which 
he  hardly  recovered.  I  assisted  to  nurse  him  in  one  of  these,  when  it  was  not 
expected  that  he  would  live.  He  was  lying  near  a  window  that  looked  to  the 
West.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  sun  was  nearly  setting.  He  asked  me  to 
remove  the  curtains  and  open  the  window,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  look  out 
npon  God's  glorious  world  once  more  before  he  died.  I  opened  the  window,  as 
he  had  requested.  He  was  in  a  burning  fever.  As  the  cooling  breeze  reached 
his  fevered  cheek,  he  said.  "  How  refreshing  is  this!  What  a  fine  emblem  is  this 
wind  of  the  precious  and  refreshing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit!  Oh!  that  sun! 
how  grand  it  looks!  Its  setting  is  like  the  dying  of  Christ — ^it  sheds  a  glory 
over  all  created  things.  Darkness  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  shall  not  probably 
flee  this  world  any  more;  but  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  open  my  eyes  on  a  world  won- 
derfully different  from  this.  Oh!  what  a  world!  what  a  world  that  must  be 
where  Christ  is,  and  God  and  the  Lamb  the  light  thereof!  Oh,  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better!"  Then  turning  to  me,  and  seiz- 
ing me  by  the  hand,  he  added, — ''Hall,  get  ready  to  preach  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  then  preach  Christ!  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified!  preach  with  all 
your  power,  and-  preach  nothing  else!"  Seeing  him  overcproe  with  weakness 
and  emotion,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  cease,  and  to  take  his  rest.  The  crisis  of 
the  disease  took  place  that  night,  and  he  rapidly  convalesced. 

He  lived  fifteen  yi^ars  afterwards  to  preach  Christ  himself,  and  then  died,  as  I 
have  been  told,  rejoicing  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better. 
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I  add  no  more— I  hftTO  aXrmdj  timasconded  the  limil  wfiioh  I  had  preacribad 
tomyaalf. 

Yours  truly,  in  Christian  loya 

J.  W.  HALL. 


-♦•- 


ROBERT  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.  D  * 

1792—1839. 

Robert  M.  Cunninqhah,  a  son  of  Eogcr  and  Mary  Cunningham,  was 
born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  September  10,  1760.  When  he  was  in  hia 
fifteenth  year,  his  father  removed  his  family  to  North  Carolina,  and  por- 
ohascd  a  plantation  on  which  he  settled  and  reared  his  children.  From  a 
very  early  period  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  religiously  impressed,  and  he 
ardently  desired  a  classical  education  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Gospel 
tninistry.  His  father  discouraged  the  idea,  chiefly  from  pecuniary  conside- 
rations ;  but  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  eon  was  gradually  matured  into  a 
purpose ;  and  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  set  himself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  In  1782,  he  entered  a  Latin  school  taught  by  the 
Eev.  Robert  Finleyt  ^n  the  neighbourhood  of  Rocky  River,  N.  C.  At^hia 
school  he  continued  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  until  Mr.  Finley  resigned 
his  charge  of  it.  He  then  went  to  Bethel  settlement,  York  County,  in  the 
same  State,  where  a  school  was  opening  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Robert 
McCulloch,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  removed  to  an  Acad- 
emy at  Bullock's  Creek,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander ;  and  there 
he  completed  his  preparation  for  entering  College. 

In  the  year  1787,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  at  au  advanced 
standing,  and  graduated  in  1T89.  On  leaving  College,  he  returned  to  bis 
parents,  and  soon  joined  the  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
at  this  time  somewhat  straitened  for  pecuniary  means,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  a  school,  and  in  connection 
with  this  employment  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  in  1792 ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  to  Georgia,  and  organized  a  Church  in  that 
part  of  Greene  County  now  called  Hancock,  and  ordained  elders  to  a  Chnreh 
called  Ebenezer.  He  settled  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  opened  a  school 
which  he  continued  for  some  time,  preaching  alternately  at  Ebeneaer,  and 
at  a  Church  about  twenty  miles  distant  in  the  same  county,  called  Bethany, 
lie  subsequently  removed  to  Bethany,  and  remained  there  until  he  left  the 
State.  In  1796,  he,  and  four  other  ministers,  were  set  off  from  the  Free* 
bytcry  of  South  Carolina,  to  form  a  Presbytery  by  the  name  of  Hopewell, 
which  was  accordingly  duly  constituted  in  March  following. 

*  MS8.  from  bit  dftogbier,  Rev.  J.  D.  Shane,  Re?.  Dr.  Benmn,  and  Samoel  McCullouh. 
Biq.--Footo'i  Sketebei  of  N.  C.  ^ 

t  RoBiBT  FiMLKY  WM  UooiiMd  to  preMh  by  the  Presbjterr  of  OruiM,  beiiwett  tho  mmI- 
tngi  of  Synod  in  1783  and  1784;  wai  reoeired  ai  a  member  of  tbe  Presbvtery  of  South  Caio- 
Una  on  the  12th  of  April,  1786;  and  in  Jone  followioff  waa  ordained  and  installed  Paator  of 
tiM  Waxhaw  Churah. 
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In  1807,  Mr«  Onnobgham  removed  to  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  was  boob 
after  installed  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  as  Colleagne 
with  the  Rot.  Dr.  Blythe.  Here  he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1822, 
when,  in  consequence  of  some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  in  connection  with 
other  untoward  circumstances,  he  resigned  his  cha^e.  He  now  removed 
to  Moulton,  a  small  town  in  Alabama,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  on  a 
small  scale, — at  the  same  time  preaching  constantly  there,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  But  being  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the  land,  he 
removed,  after  two  years,  to  the  Black  Warrior  River,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tuscaloosa. .  He  was  iostrumental  in  raising  up  a  Church  at  Tuscaloosa, 
and  another  in  the  neighbouriDg  town  of  Carthage,  where  he  had  his  plan- 
tation.  Here  he  alternated,  sometimes  preaching  in  Tuscaloosa,  at  others 
at  Concord  Church,  in  Greene  County,  of  which  his  son  Joseph  was  Pastor. 
He  occupied  the  pulpit  in  Tuscaloosa  about  eight  years,  during  which  time 
he  neither  asked  nor  received  any  pecuniary  compensation;  and  then 
resigned  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams.  For  several  years  after 
this,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Carthage ;  and  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
the  summer  of  1838.  From  this  time,  both  Ids  bodily  and  mental  powers 
were  perceptibly  on  the  decline. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Franklin 
College,  G-eorgia,  in  1827. 

In  1836,  he  removed  to  Tuscaloosa,  partly  to  avail  himself  of  the  schools 
there  for  the  benefit  of  his  youngest  daughter,  and  several  orphan  grand- 
children, and  partly  to  provide  a  comfortable  home  for  his  family,  in  view 
of  his  own  approaohing  departure ;  but  he  still  passed  the  ]Bpreater  part  of 
liis  time  alone,  at  his  country  retreat, — which  was  about  two  mQes  from  his 
plantation.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  books,  and  occasionally  visited  by  his 
children  and  friends,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  richest  enjoyment.  His 
favourite  authors  were  Milton,  President  Edwards,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dick ; 
which  shows  at  least  that  he  could  relish  productions  of  very  different 
kinds.     • 

In  1838,*  his  health  had  become  so  much  enfeebled  that  it  was  deemed 
unsuitable  that  he  should  remain  in  his  retirement  any  longer,  and  he  accord- 
ingly took  up  his  abode  in  Tuscaloosa  altogether,  that  he  might  enjoy  con- 
stantly the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  family.  He  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  in  Tuscaloosa  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  was  enabled  on 
one  occasion  to  address  the  meeting,*— which  was  his  last  effort  in  public. 
Early  in  July,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  once  more  to  visit  his  Retreat 
with  his  children,  and  enjoy  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  that  spot  where  he 
had  spent  so  many  solitary  but  delightful  hours.  But  this  privilege  was 
denied  him.  He  was  attacked  suddenly  with  a  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrest.  After  an  illness  of  a  week,  during 
which  he  suffered  little,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  July,  1889,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

I  am  indebted  to  his  daughter  for  the  two  following  anecdotes,  both  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  some  of  his  characteristics : — 

'^  On  addressing  the  meeting  at  the  Communion  table  on  one  occasion  in 
Tuscaloosa,  a  pious  lady  was  so  excited  hf  the  discourse,  that,  after  shout- 
ing some  moments,  she  dropped  her  head  and  expired. 

**  At  a  camp-meeting,  on  a  very  interesting  occasion,  while  converts  were 
being  called  up,  he  fell  on  the  ground  insensible.    When  he  came  to  him- 


fleK  1m  said  that  lie  felt  that  he  bed  died,  and  depaHed  to  HeaTen,  aad  felt 
perfectly  happy,  as  he  looked  down  upon  hia  old  dead  body  on  the  gromid, 
like  a  coat  that  he  had  thrown  off  and  had  done  with ;  but  "when  he  fidi 
that  he  had  to  return,  and  put  it  on  again,  he  was  perfectly  miserable.** 

Dr..  Cunningham,  abqut  the  time  that  he  entered  the  ministry,  was  nuu^ 
ried  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Moore,  of  Spartanburg 
District,  S.  C.  She  died  on  the  Bd  of  November,  1794,  in  her  nineteentli 
year.  She  had  been  attacked  by  a  bilious  fever  about  a  fortnight  before, 
and  only  two  days  before,  had  become  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  snr* 
vived  her  birth  but  a  short  time.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1795,  he  was 
married  to  Betsey  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Parks,  of  Prince 
Bdward  County,  Ya.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  sons.  His  second  wife 
died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1805.  H^  was  married  a  third  time  to  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Bird  of  Georgia,  who  survived  him. 

Dr.  Cunningham's  second  son,  Joseph  Parks ^  was  bom  in  Greene  County, 
Ga.,  January,  21,  1799.  In  his  eighth  ^ear,  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia. 
In  his  ninth  year,  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  Transylvania  University  until  he  was 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  be  removed  to  a  milder  climate. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  North  Carolina,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  James  Wallis,*  who  taught  a  classical  school  at  New  Providenee, 
where  he  remidned  eighteen  months.  Having  by  this  time  recovered  hln 
health,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  teal 
and  success.  In  1816,  he  connected  himself  witii  the  Presbyterian  Chureh 
in  Lexington,  and  from  that  time  directed' his  thoughts  and  efforts  towards 
the  Gospel  ministry.  After  having  completed  bis  collegiate  course,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and*  remained 
there  during  the  prescribed  period  of  three  years.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1822. 
After  performing  a  missionary  tour  of  a  few  weeks  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  returned  to  the  Seminary,  and  continued  his  studies  till 
the  ensuing  autumn.  In  the  winter  of  1822-23,  he  was  occupied  in  visit- 
ing the  feeble  churches  in  Alabama,  and  in  the  spring  of  1824,  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Concord,  Greene  County.  Here  be  laboured,  with  untiring  assiduity, 
not  only  among  the  people  of  his  own  immediate  charge,  but  throughont 
the  whole  surrounding  region,  until  the  autumn  of  1822,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Pisgah  Church  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  then  vacant  by  the  remo- 
val of  Dr.  Blythe  to  the  Presidency  of  South  Hanover  College..  But, 
after  labouring  here  for  a  few  months,  his  health  began  seriously  to  decline, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1^33,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  He 
died  shortly  after  in  perfect  peace.  I  knew  him  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Princeton,  and  regarded  him  as  possessing  highly  respectable  talents,  and 
giving  promise  of  more  than  ordinary  devotion  to  his  work.     His  frame  was 

•  Jambs  Wallu  wai  born  at  Sugv  Cfcek  In  1763.  He  neei?ed  his  early  edoeatiaii  at  Lib- 
erty Hftll  in  Charlotte ;  and  took  his  oollenate  coarse  at  Winnsboroagh,  8.  C.  He  wm  ordained 
Pastor  of  the  Cbnroh  in  New  Proyidenee  in  1792,  and  remained  in  enam  of  the  same  Congre- 
-atioB  till  his  death,  which  ooenned  in  the  year  1819.    Besides  perfonBiag  his  duties  as  a  mla* 

ter,  he  was  for  several  years  ai  the  bead  of  a  elassieal  school.    He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Unl* 

^ty  of  North  Carolina  from  1610  tUi  his  death. 
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Blonder*  lib  eoiinteiiatie#  expressiTe  of  great  benignity,  his  mennen  reticiiig 
mkL  agreeable,  and  hia  whole  appeamnoe  decidedly  prepoBBearing.  He 
proved  to  be  a  highly  acceptable  and  useful  minister. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHAN  S.  S.  BEM«A.N,  D.  D. 

TaoT,  N.  Y.,  February  2,  1867. 

My  very  dear  Sir:  I  have  promised  you  some  brief  notices  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
M.  -Cunningham,  D.  D.,  now  gone  to  his  final  rest,  and  *'  whose  praise  is  in  the 
Gospel  throughout  all  the  "  Southern  "  Churches."  The  task  yOu  have  assigned 
me  can  best  be  performed  by  the  simple  process  of  placing  the  ican  before  you, 
as  he  stands  sketched  in  distinct  lines,  in  my  own  recollections. 

The  ministerial  labours  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  which  I  have  known  most, 
were  performed  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  had  removed  from  that  State  to 
Kentucky  before  I  became  a  resident  of  the  South  myself,  but  as  my  lot  was 
cast  amid  the  scenes  of  his  former  ministerial  efforts  and  success,  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  him  from  the  report  of  others,  long  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him,  and  speaking  face  to  &ce.  Many  to  whom  I  ministered,  for  some 
ten  years  or  more,  had  formed  a  portion  of  his  ministerial  charge  while  he 
laboured  in  Georgia,  and  from  the  many  free  and  unstudied  descriptions  I  have 
received  of  him  from  his  intimate  fHendSj  I  think  I  should  have  known  him  with- 
out any  formal  introduction.  He  had  many  strong  personal  characteristics. 
His  identity  was  marked  and  prominent.    He  was  truly  a  man. 

He  visited  the  place  of  my  residence.  Mount  Zion,  in  the  County  of  Hancock, 
near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  think  in  the  year  1813  or 
181^.  He  was  then  the  Pastor  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  years,  and  he  returned  to  his  former 
residefice  quite  in  my  neighbourhood,  as  we  computed  distances,  and  especially 
ecclesiastical  distances,  there,  and  to  familiar  faces  and  warm  filial  hearts,  with 
all  the  freshness  and  aU  the  elasticity  of  feeling,  which  fills  a  father's  bosom  on 
coming  home  from  a  protracted  journey  in  some  far  off  land.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
&ther  at  home, — ^for  his  presence  lighted  up  a  filial  smile  on  every  face,  while  it 
touched  a  filial  chord  in  every  heart;  and  that  chord  responded  to  the  touch. 
Every  body  knew  him,  and  was  glad  to  see  him.  But  I  must  not  enlarge  in 
this  strain,  as  I  might  anticipate  what  I  can  say  in  better  form,  and  in  more 
appropriate  connections,  hereafter. 

The  exterior  man  of  Dr.  Cunningham  was  impressive.  His  stature— judging 
from  the  eye— was  more  than  six  feet,  and  his  form  at  fifty-three  or  four  years 
of  age,  when  I  first  met  him,  was  full  and  well  developed.  His  face  was  good, 
though  not  handsome;  his  eye  mild,  but  expressive;  and  in  his  utterances, 
whether  in  private  conversation,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  social  meeting,  all  his 
features  were  eloquent.  His  reasoning  powers  were  far  from  being  defective,  but 
his  marked  peculiarities  belonged  to  the  moral  man.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  strong  social  feelings — deep  sensibilities  of  heart.  As  a  Christian,  and  a 
minister  of  God,  these  were  cultiyated  and  directed  in  proper  channels.  These, 
more  than  any  thing  else — far  beyond  his  talents  and  learning,  both  of  which 
were  respectable — made  him  at  once  an  acceptable  and  successful  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  Christians  always  relished  his  discourses,  and  his  earnestness  and  unc- 
tion often  won  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  careless  sinner  and  the  infidel.  He 
had  many  crowns  of  rejoicing  in  the  vicinity  of  where  I  lived. 

In  his  doctrines,  Dr.  Cunningham  was  a  Calvinist — rather  of  the  (Hd  School — 
and  in  his  ecclesiastical  sympathies,  as  well  as  In  his  education,  a  thorough  Pres- 
byterian. But  in  his  preaching  he  was  less  doctrinal  than  experimental — ever 
aiming  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  and  to  lead  Christians  to  higher  and  still 
higher  attainments  in  grace.    He  was  on  the  best  terms  with  all  evangelical  min« 
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isters  aad  Ofaristiaas,  and  had  Teiy  little  to  do  with  oontroTeraies  of  any 
kind,  oxoept  with  those  which  respected  the  Kingdom  of  Ohrist  and  the  QUxry 
of  God. 

Dr.  Cunningham  was  deeply  interested  in  the  great  revivals,  which  originated 
some  years  ago  amotfg  the  Presbyterians  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  which 
moved  on  still  fiirther  South,  with  different  degrees  of  power,  and  no  doubt  of 
purity,  till  their  influence  was  felt  in  some  parts  of  Georgia.  Accompanied  by 
a  devoted  elder  in  his  church— one  who  filled  the  same  office  for  ten  years  in  con- 
nection with  my  ministry,  and  who  still,  on  the  borders  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
fills  the  same  office  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  he  travelled  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  might  be  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  those 
things  of  which  so  much  had  been  said.  From  this  elder  I  learned  many  inter* 
esting  particulars  bf  which  I  cannot  speak  in  this  place.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
for  me  to  say  here,  that  they  were  deeply  llnpressed  with  thethings  they  wit^ 
nessed,  remained  several  days  where  thousands  were  assembled  for  religioim 
purposes,  and  returned  vrith  a  strong  desire  to  do  more  for  the  revival  of  religion 
in  the  feeble  churches  in  their  own  State. 

It  is  believed  that  the  .entire  future  ministry  of  Dr.  Cunningham  receiTed  • 
complexion  and  cast  of  character  from  this  visit.  He  became  a  kind  of  White* 
field  in  his  zeal,  and  pathos,  and  untiring  appeals  to  dying  men,  in  his  public 
discourses.  And  the  effect  was  manifest.  I  have  met  with  many  who  often 
looked  back  to  those  days  with  a  grateful  and  melancholy  religious  interest,  and 
wept  as  they  called  them  to  mind. 

Dr.  Cunningham  was  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  great  preacher.  He  mi^t 
not  be  regarded  by  every  body  as  eloquent;  but  his  person  was  commanding, 
his  utterance  distinct,  his  thoughts  clear,  his  earnestness  attractive,  and  his 
goodness  of  heart  manifest  to  all.  It  was  this  latter  quality,  goodness  of  heart, — 
hee  to  God  and  man,  which  opened  an  avenue  to  many  a  mind  for  the  truth 
which  he  ever  uttered  with  a  tenderness  that  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled,  and  I 
may  say  never  seen  surpassed,  as  a  general  fact,  in  the  pulpit.  If  these  things, 
and  especially  the  last  named,  constitute  eloquence,  then  Dr.  Cunningham  was 
an  eloquent  preacher.  Sometimes  he  was  truly  eloquent;  for  men  listened  for 
their  lives,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  by  him  effectually  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul. 

My  dear  Sir,  if  this  hasty  sketch  will  do  you  any  good,  you  are  much  more 
than  welcome  to  it. 

Yours  very  truly. 

It.  S*  S.  BaMAJI* 
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MOSES  WADDEL,  D.  D. 

1792—1840. 
FROM  A.  B.  LONGSTREET,  LL.  D 

JUDGB  OV  THX  SIJPRBJtS  COURT  OF  QBOBGIA.  AMD  PRK8IDENT  OF  BMOST  COI.LEQB. 

Jackson,  La.,  May  1, 1849. 

Dear  Sir :  I  most  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  in  farnishing  yoa 
with  some  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Moses  Waddel.  I 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  and  it  is  only  a  labour  of  love  for. 
me  to  offer  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

On  the  25th.  of  January,  1767,  a  vessel  destined  for  Georgia,  but  baffled 
by  adverse  winds  and  weather,  put  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  having  on. 
board  William  Waddel,  his  wife,  and  five  female  children.  He  had  emi* 
grated  from  the  vicinity  of  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  he  left  interred  a 
daughter  and  an  only  son.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Charleston, 
before  he  removed  to  R^wan  (now  Iredell)  County,  in  North  Carolina,. and 
settled  on  the  waters  of  the  South  Yadkin  River.  Here,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1770,  Moses  Waddxl  was  bom.  He  was  the  last  of  three  sons 
bom  on  the  same  spot ;  and  so  confident  were  his  parents  that  he  would 
not  survive  his  birth  a  single  day,  that  when  they  found  themselves  mis- 
taken, they  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  who  was  providentially 
preserved  in  his  infancy. 

In  May,  1777,  he  entered  as  a  half  scholar  in  a  school  about  three  miles 
from  his  father's  residence.  At  his  .tender  age,  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  school  more  than  half  the- year ;  and  this  proved 
true.  In  May  following,  he  left  this  school,  having  reoeived  at  it,  in 
all,  about  six  months'  instruction.  In  this  time  he  learned  to  read  accu- 
rately, and  to  write  a  fair  hand.  His  proficiency  here,  which  was  unequalled 
by  any  child  of  his  age  in  the  school,  opened  the  way  to  all  his  subsequent 
naefulness. 

In  1778,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  a  grammar  school  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Mr.  Waddel's  friends  besought  him  to  enter  his  son  Moses  in  the  Latin 
department.  The  old  man  objected  upon  the  very  reasonable  ground  that 
he  was  not  able  to  purchase  the  books,  much  less  to  endure  the  more 
heavy  expenses  of  such  a  course  of  study.  He,  at  length,  however,  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  casting  himself  on  Providence  for  the 
means.  In  October  of  this  year,  the  school  was  opened  under  the  name  of 
Clio's  Nursery ;  and  Moses  Waddel,  in  a  class  of  five,  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Latin  grammar.  In  rather  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  James 
MoEwen,  the  Preceptor,  died,  add  in  November,  1779,  the  school  was  com- 
naitted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Francis  Cummins,  then  a  student  of  Theology^ 
and  afterwards  a  distinguished  divine,  well  known  throughout  the  two  Caro^ 
Unas  and  Georgia.  The  favours  which  Mr.  Waddel  received  at  his  hands, 
he  afterwards  returned  with  interest  to  many  of  his  grandohildren.  By 
reason  of  an  incursion  of  the  British  forces  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Bubsequent  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  school  suspended  its  opera* 
lions  from  May,  1780,  to  April,  1782,  when  it  was  recommenced  under 
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the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Newton,  who  was  sacceeded  by  Mr.  Samael 
Young.  With  these  two,  Moses  Waddel  prosecuted  his  studies  about  two 
years ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1784,  having  finished  Uie  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  Euclid's  Elements,  Geography.  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Criticism,  he  bade  adieu  to  Clio's  Nursery.  And  here,  except  for  a 
few  months  employed  in  learning  Arithmetic,  closed  his  academic  education. 
About  this  time,  application  was  made  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  for  the  best 
linguist  that  had  been  taught  at  Clio's  Nursery,  to  supply  a  vacant  tutor* 
ship  in  the  Camden  Academy,  and  Moses  Waddel,  who*  had  just  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  was,  by  this  grave  divine,  recommended  as  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  place ;  but  his  father,  in  consideration  of  hb  youth,  and 
the  temptations  to  which  a  city  life  would  expose  him,  positively  refused 
to  let  him  accept  the  appointment.  Considering  the  necessitous  ciicum* 
stances  of  both  the  father  and  the  son,  and  the  strong  appeal  that  was  here 
made  to  the  father's  pride,  he  exhibited  a  triumph  of  parental  affeodon  over 
personal  interest,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  his  heart  and  under- 
standing. '  His  son  never  ceased  to  feel  grateful  for  it  as  long  he  lived.    • 

In  October,  1784,  when  just  entering  upon  his  fifteenth  year,  he  took 
charge  of  a  school, — his  first,  about  fifteen  miles  from  his  father's  residence. 
It  consisted  of  about  twenty  pupils  in  English,  and  six  or  seven  in  Latin* 
and  was  kept  at  a  stated  salary  of  seventy  dollars  per  annum.  Here  was 
the  beginning  of  his  labours  in  that  field  from  which  he  reaped  so  much 
renown,  and  for  his  services  in  which  he  afterwards  received  a  most  libend 
recompense. 

At  this  place,  near  the  waters  of  Hunting  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Iredell 
County,  and  in  its  vicinity,  he  continued  to  teach,  giving  general  satisfoc* 
tion  to  his  employers,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1786;  when  he 
removed  to  Greene  County  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  January  following, 
he  established  a  school,  composed  mostly  of  English  scholars,  with  one  or 
two  in  Latin.  This,  his  first  establbhment  in  Georgia,  was  near  the  North 
Ogeechee  River.  In  the  summer  of  1787,  a  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Creeks  forced  him  to  break  up  his  school,  and  being  now  out  of  employ* 
ment,  he  visited  his  parents  in  North  Carolina,  who  determined  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Georgia.  He  preceded  them,  however,  about  a  month ;  and 
on  his  return  found  that  the  Indian  alarms  had  been  but  too  well  founded. 
The  Creeks  had  invaded  the  white  settlements,  burnt  Greensboro',  and 
committed  several  murders  still  farther  to  the  Eastward.  Mr.  Waddel  found 
his  old  patrons  and  friends  had  abandoned  their  houses  and  taken  refuge  in 
forts.  He  now  weat  to  Augusta,  and,  after  having  spent  nearly  a  month  in 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  procure  a  place  in  the  Richmond  Academy,  ho 
returned  to  Greene  where  he  found  quiet  restored,  and  his  parents  josl 
arrived  from  North  Carolina.  In  1788,  he  opened  another  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  first  in  Georgia;  and  while  engaged  in  its  duUas 
this  year,  he  (at  Bethany,  then  a  missionary  station  under  the  North  Caro- 
lina Presbytery)  received  his  first  permanent  religious  impressions.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  to  find  an  experienced  religions  friend  with  whom  he  mtglit 
commune  upon  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  had  to  travel  several  miles  beyoiid 
Washington  in  Wilkes  County.  At  this  time,  he  determined  to  enter  the 
minisiry,  and  preparatory  thereto,  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.     In  the 

U  of  the  year  1790,  he  set  out  for  Hampden  Sidney  College.    He  arrived 

ire  in  September,  and,  after  employing  himielf  for  some  time  in  prefartp 
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iorj  siudies,  enierad  the  Senior  olaas  in  that  inetitation  in  January  folloir- 
ing.  In  September,  1791,  he  graduated ;  after  remaining  in  College  but 
eight  months  and  tirentj-siz  days.  Meanwhile,  haviug  presented  him- 
self to  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  of  Virginia,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
and  having  undergone  the  usual  examinations  and  trials,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  on  the  12th  of  May,  1792.  After  remaining  a  while  in  Virginia,  he 
returned  to  the  South,  and  resided  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leg^re,  of 
South  Carolina. 

In»1793  or  1794,  he  opened  a  school  in  Columbia  County,  6a.,  about  two 
miles  to  the  Eastward  of  the  village  of  Appling.  After  teaching  here  for 
several  years,  he  removed  to  the  village,  where  he  continued  his  usual 
labours  for  a  short  time,  prior  to  his  removal  to  South  Carolina. 

In  1795,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Calhoun,  idaughter  of  Patrick  Cal- 
houn -of  South  Carolina,  and  sister  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  She 
survived  the  marriage  but  about  a  year. 

In  1800,  he  married  Miss  Elisabeth  Woodson  Pleasants,  a  native  of 
Powbattao,  but  then  a  resideiit  of  Halifax  County,  Va.  Four  sons  and  two 
daughters  were  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  All  his  sons  have  been 
liberally  educated,  and  two  of  them  have  entered  the  ministry. 

In  1801,  he  left  Columbia,  and  opened  a  school  in  Vienna,  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, S.  C.  Here  he  remained  until  1804,  when  he  removed  to  Willington, 
a  country  seat  of  his  own  establishment,  about  six  miles  South  of  Vienna. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia 
GoUege,  S.  C,  in  1807. 

In  1819,  Dr.  Waddel  published  a  small  volume. of  '* Memoirs  of  Miss 
Catharine  Elisabeth  Smelt,"  daughter  of  D.  Smelt,  M.  D.,  a  physician  of 
Augusta.  It  was  a  highly  interesting  and  popular  work,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  passed  to  a  third  edition  in  this  country,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  least  twice  in  Great  Britain. 

He  remained  at  Willington  until  May,  181 9,  when,  having  in  the 
previous  year  been  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office.  The  effect  of  hb  coming  to  this 
institution  was  almost  magical:  it  very  soon  attained  a  measure  of  prosu 
perity  altogether  unequalled  in  its  previous  history.  Here  he  remained 
until  August,  1829,  when  he  resigned  his  place ;  and  in  February  following 
he  returned  to  Willington.  This  was  the  close  of  a  course  of  preceptorial 
labours  that  had  continued  forty-five  years.  His  labour^  in  the  ministry  he 
continued  six  or  seven  years  longer.  In  September,  1886,  he  was  visited 
with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  he  survived  nearly  four  years ;  but  his 
mind  went  rapidly  to  ruin  under  the  blow.  In  January,  1839,  he  was 
removed  to  the  residence  of  his  son,  Professor  Waddel,  at  Athens,  where 
he  closed  his  pre-eminently  useful  life,  op  the  21st  of  July,  1840. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Waddel  never  suffered  from  change  of  times, 
plaoe,  or  society,  but  bright  at  his  rising,  it  grew  brighter  and  broader  at 
every  move  iu  his  orbit  This  certainly  is  a  remarkable  fact ;  for  if  there 
be  any  occupation  in  which  merit  is  no  guaranty  of  popularity,  it  is  that  of 
an  inatruoter  of  youth :  if  there  be  any  thing  in  which  age  never  confirms 
the  views  of  youth,  it  is  in  .thte  direction  and  government  of  a  schoid. 
For  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  it  would  have  been  a  self  reproach  in 
any  oiie  to  ques^ovi  his  merits  as  a  teadber.  The  fruits  of  his  vineyard  are 
iaaUeiei  tu  mi  wide  throogb  mmt  of  the  Southern  Statee,  and  long  hi^ve 
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tbey  been  seen  in  rich  luxuriance  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union.  Indeed  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  the  place  of  rank  which  his  pupils  have  not 
occupied.  I  do  not  say  that  they  derived  the  largest  share  of  their  mental 
endowments  from  him ;  but  I  do  fully  believe  that,  without  the  impulse 
which  he  gave  to  their  talents,  many  of  them  who  rose  to  high  rank,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of.  The  remarkable  distinction  which  his  pupils 
acquired,  cannot  fairly  be  ascribed  to  chance.  The  immense  number  whom 
he  taught,  amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand,  accounts  in  part  for  the 
number  who  attained  to  eminence ;  but  upon  what  principle  are  we  to 
account  for  the  number  whom  he  taught  ?  The  question  naturally  presents 
itself  here, — Where  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  over  others  of  equal  abili- 
ties ?  I  should  say,  in  his  sleepless  vigilance  over  the  conduct  and  morals 
of  his  scholars ;  the  equity  and  impartiality  of  his  discipline,  and  his  firm- 
ness in  enforcing  it ;  his  ready  insight  into  the  oharacter  of  youth,  and  his 
skill  in  improving  it,  either  by  prompt  correction  or  speedy  commendation, 
as  seemed  to  him  best ;  and  in  his  well  regulated  familiarity  with  them, 
which'  made  him  at  all  times  ieuscessible  to' them,  without  lessening  their 
respect  for  him.  To  all  which  it  may  be  added  that,  when  left  to  choose, 
he  almost  invariably  established  his  school  in  some  retired  spot,  which, 
while  it  brought  his  pupils,  night  and  day,  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
removed  them  almost  entirely  from  the  temptations  of  vice.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  had  the  facility,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  of  developing  the  native 
powers  of  the  youthful  mind.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
Gorrected  a  student  for  deficiency  in  recitation.  WhUe  I  was  with  him, — 
and  I  was  with  him  longer  than  most  of  his  pupils, — I  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  did  so.  To  be  **  turned  off,"  as  it  was  called, — 
that  is,  to  be  required  to  recommit  a  lesson,  was  considered  such  a  disgrace 
by 'all  the  students,  that  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  apply  any  other 
corrective  to  this  delinquency. 

He  was  himself  a  very  severe  student,  and  a  very  industrious  man.  He 
rose  with  the  dawn  in  summer,  and  before  it  in  the  winter. 

As  a  Christian,  Pr.  Waddel's  character  was  unexoeptionable.  He  was 
BOt  without  the  Christian's  trials ;  and  these,  for  some  years  afier  he 
embraced  the  cross,  were  uncommonly  severe ;  but,  as  the  surges  that  break 
over  the  coral  reef,  only  add  brilliancy  to  its  native  beauty,  so  these  trials 
but  added  lustre  to  the  ''beauty  of  his  holiness.'*  His  piety  burned  with  a 
steady  flame.  It  was  subject  to  no  violent  transitions,  but  it  brightened  by 
a  steady  process,  as  is  manifest  from  a  brief  record  which  he  made  in  his 
latter  years  of  his  daily  transactions.  It  was  obviously  kept  as  a  mere 
private  remembrancer  of  his  secular  matters,  and  yet  its  monthly  entries 
often  close  with  earnest  aspirations  lor  a  deeper  work  of  grace  upon  his 
heart.  He  was  active  and  constant  in  the  disoharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  and  he  shrunk  from  no  labour  which  his  ecclesiastical  relations 
imposed  upon  him.  His  discourses  were  always  grave,  solemn,  and  prsMsti* 
cal,  possessing  few  of  the  ornaments  of  style,*  but  oooasionally  enlivened 
with  flashes  of  true  eloquence.  He  Was  generous,  hospitable  and  kind,  and 
while  he  dispensed  many  charities  which  the  world  must  needs  know,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  he  dispensed  many  whioh  will  not  be  known  till  Uie 
revelations  of  the  final  day. 

'As  a  oitisen,  he  was  ever  blessing  and  ever  blessed.  He  kept  aloof  from 
the  political  storms  which  so  often  raged  affonnd  him.    I  believe  liiey  gave 
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kim  Ac  greatest  anzietieft  of  his  life ;  for  he  generally  recognised  in  the 
spirits  of  the  storm,  the  lineaments  of  his  pupils,  and  however  he  may  have 
regarded  the  blasts,  he  regarded  thtm  with  a  father's  love.  And  he  did 
them  but  justice;  for  in  their  bitterest  strifes,  they  always  guided  the 
tempest  above  his  lowly  dwelling,  or  hushed  it  into  a  fitful  silence  until  it 
passed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  ol^edient  servant, 

A.  B.  LOMGSTRBET 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  C*  CALHOUK,  LL.  D. 

VIOK  PUMIDBirT  or  XHK  UKITBD  8TATBS,  SBOBSTART  Or  STATS,  8cC. 

FoBT  Hi£L,  May  19, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  I  comply  with  pleasure. with  your  request  to  give  you  a  brief  state 
meot  containing  a  summary  of  the  character  of  the  late  ReT.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel. 
I  knew  him  well.    Under  his  tuition  I  prepared  myself  for  College. 

His  character  as  a  man  was  good.  He  discharged  punctually  and  fi^ithfullj 
the  various  duties  attached  to  all  his  priyate  relations.  He  was  sociable  anc 
amiable;  but  not  without  a  due  mixture  of  sternness  and  firmness.  As  a  minis  - 
ter  of  the  Qospcl,  he  was  pious,  zealous,  and  well  versed  in  Theology  generally 
His  style  of  preaching  was  plain,  simple  and  earnest.  He  addressed  himself 
much  more  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  imagination  or  passions. 

It  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished.  In  that  character,  he 
stands  almost  unrivalled.  Indeed,  he  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  father 
of  classical  education,  in  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His 
excellence  in  that  character  depended  not  so  much  on  extensive  or  profound 
learning,  as  a  felicitous  combination  of  qualities  for  the  government  of  boys,  and 
communicating  to  them  what  he  knew.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  excit- 
ing emulation  among  them,  and  in  obtaining  the  good  will  of  all  but  the 
worthless.  The  best  evidence  of  his  high  qualities  as  a  teacher  is  his  success. 
Among  his  pupils  are  to  be  found  a  large  portion  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  In  this  State  it  is  sufficient  to  name  McDuffie,  Legars, 
Pettigru,  and  my  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Butler.  To  these  many  others  of  dis- 
tinction might  be  added.  His  pupils  in  Georgia  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves are  numerous.  Th  the  list  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  W.  H.  Crawford, 
Longs treet,  Ac.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  especially  that  he  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  benefactor  pf  the  country. 

With  great  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ALONZO  CHURCH,  D.  D., 

nLXSIDSlTT  or  rRAHKUir  OOLLBOS. 

Athkrs,  6a.,  April  16, 1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  engaged  in  writing 
biographical  notices  of  distinguished  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  hear  that  among  these  will  be  found  the  name  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Waddel, — a  man,  who,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  Southern  States,  which  few  teachers  or  ministers 
have  acquired  in  our  country  The  friends  of  Dr.  Waddel  do  not  claim  for 
him  talents  the  most  brilliant,  or  acquirements  the  most  varied  and  profound. 
The  sphere  of  action  to  which  he  was,  in  the  providence  of  God,  called,  required 
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talents  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  was  a  sphere  where  prndeBce,  and  paiieiioe»  aii4 
perseverance,  and  self-denial,  werp  far  more  important  than  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  taste,  or  the  profoundest  researches  in  science,  or  even  the  most  power* 
ful  and  commanding  eloquence.  His  friends,  however,  do  claim  for  him, — and 
this  part  of  our  country  almost  unanimouslj  accords  to  him, — an  energy  of 
character,  and  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  advancement 
of  religious  education  and  the  spread  of  the  Qospel,  which  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  far  more  for  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men,  than  many  who  pos« 
sessed  talents  of  a  more  striking  character. 

My  first  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Waddel  was  in  September,  1819, — 
a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President  of 
the  University  of  Qeorgia.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  I  became  associated 
with  him  as  a  Professor  in  the  institution;  and  we  continued  thus  associated  for 
ten  years,  when  he  retired  from  the  University,  in  consequence  of  advancing  age 
and  declining  health.  The  circumstances  of  the  University  were,  when  Dr. 
Waddel  was  called  to  preside  over  it,  peculiarly  embarrassing.  *  They  were  such 
as  no  one  can  fully  comprehend,  who  was  hot  connected  with*  it.  They  were 
such,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  as  few  men  would  have  been  able  to  meet,  without 
ultimately  abi^ndoning  the  object  in  despair.  And  to  the  wisdom,  and  prudence, 
and  reputation,  of  that  good  man,  is  Georgia  very  largely  indebted  for  the  respect- 
ability and  usefulness  of  her  State  College.  The  success  which  attended  his 
cfibrts  in  raising  the  institution  so  rapidly  as  he  did  to  respectability,  has  been 
to  many  inexplicable.  But  to  those  who  well  understood  his  character,  that 
success  is  by  no  means  surprising.  He  accepted  the  office  after  repeated  solicitar 
tions,  and  only  upon  the  fullest  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  this  field 
of  labour.  Perhaps  few  men,  in  all  the  business  of  life,  more  prayerfully 
inquired  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  than  Dr.  Waddel.  And  by  the  path  of  duty,  I 
mean,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  Though 
%  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  occupation  of  a  teacher 
of  youth.  This  he  did,  not  because  he  found  it  mor^  to  his  pecuniary  interest, 
but  because,  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  condition  of  this  part  of  our  country, 
ho  believed  he  could  in  this  way  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of  evangeli- 
cal religion,  than  by  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
And  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  this  his  judgment  was  in  accordance  with  the  intima- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  enlightening  influences,  I  believe,  he  ever  sought 
to  indicate  to  him  the  path  of  duty.  The  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
while  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  was  the  inculcation  of  truth,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  would  have  an  influence  upon  the  great  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
The  country  was  new,  the  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  few  schools 
which  existed  were  almost  universally  under  the  control  of  men  who  were  igno- 
rant and  vicious,  and  often  infidel.  Dr.  Waddel  saw  the  necessity  for  different 
schools,  and  resolved  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  he  would 
endeavour  to  show  the  practical  benefits  resulting  from  those  conducted  by  well- 
educated  and  pious  men.  To  accomplish  this  reformation,  he  saw  the  necessity 
far  teachers  educated  at  home,— educated  in  the  fear  of  God, — teachers  who 
would  carry  into  the  school-room  something  of  the  Bible.  And  he  accordingly 
encouraged  those  who  were  under  his  instruction,  and  especially  those  who  were 
pious,  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers.  To  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the 
Expenses  of  their  education  he  opened  the  doors  of  his  school,  and  often  his  house, 
leaving  them,  in  after  life,  to  make  such  return  as  they  might  be  able  and  might 
think  proper  to  make.  The  heart  of  this  good  man  also  yearned  over  the  multl- 
tndes  through  this  part  of  the  country,  who  were  "  as  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd.*' He  ardently  desired  to  see  intelligent  and  pious  young  niien  consecrating 
their  talents  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Hb  school 
was,  therefore,  always  a  School  of  the  Prophets— every  encouragement  was 
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given  bj  him  to  those  whose  minds  were  turned  to  this  sahject,  and,  by  direct'- 
ing  his  po|Mls  to  the  great  want  of  ministers,  he  was  instmmental  in  diverting 
many  from  mere  secular  pursoits  to  the  sacred  office.  In  this  respect  few  men 
hare,  I  apprehend,  been  more  nsefol  to  the  Church — ^like  his  Divine  Master,  he 
was  continually  saying  to  many,  and  apparently  with  effect, — "  Go  preach  the 
Gospel."  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
Ghurch,  he  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  many  who  werei  called  to  the  minis- 
try«  to  engage  also  in  the  business  of  instruction;  and  he- accordingly  encou- 
raged many  of  the  young  men  who  studied  with  him,  to  pursue  a  course  similar 
to  that  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue.  By  this  means,  in  a  short  time, 
many  feeble  churches  were  partially  supplied  with  Christian  ministrations,  and 
m  striking  change  was  wrought  in  the  moral  aspect  of  society. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Waddel  did  not  preach,  and  preach  con- 
stantly. Perhaps  few  ministers  ever  felt  more  intensely  the  obligation  resting 
upon  them  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Few  Sabbaths  ever  fbund  him  out  of  the  j^" 
pit.  The  great  destitution  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  more  influence,  I 
doubt  not,  in  inducing  him  to  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  than  any  other  cause.  The  urgency  of  the  friends  of  the  institution, 
and  especially  of  its  Trustees,  whose  grand  object  was  to  raise  it  to  literary  emi* 
nence,  led  him  to  inquire  most  prayerfully  what  were  the  designs  of  Providence; 
and,  upon  a  careitil  survey  of  the  whole  case,  he  came  deliberately  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  new  field  was  opening,  in  which  he  might  probably  lab6ur  successfully 
for  the  cause  which  was  nearest  his  heart.  Th^  result  was  as  he  anticipated. 
The  College  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  community.  Young  men  flocked  to 
its  halls — ^poor  and  pious  young  men  were  invited  by  him  to  partake  of  its  advan- 
tages. The  Trustees  made  provision  for  the  free  education  of  a  number  who 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Dr.  Waddel  induced  several  families  in  the 
town  and  adjoining  country,  each  to  board  one  poor  young  man  who  was  prepar* 
ing  for  the  ministry.  God  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  institution,  and  many, 
in  a  ibw  years,  were  hopeihlly  converted,  and  went  forth  as  teachers  of  Acade- 
mies and  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  good  man  was 
permitted  to  see  a  change  in  the  institution,-— a  change  in  the  moral  and  religious 
aspect  of  the  State, — a  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  especially  the 
feeble  branch  of  it,  to  which  he  belonged,  which  more  than  realised  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  I  mention  these  things  concerning  the  College  and  his 
labours  as  a  teacher,  to  show  that  he  did  not  err  in  his  interpretation  of  the  indi"* 
cations  of  Providence  in  respect  to  his  duty. 

Dr.*Waddel  was  scrupulously  conscientious  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  known 
obligation.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  excite  expectations  which  he  did  not 
intend,  and  which  he  did  not  make  every  possible  exertion,  to  fhlfil.  Punctu- 
ality in  meeting  his  appointments  was  with  him  a  cardinal  virtue.  He  often, 
while  President  of  the  University,  preached  in  the  country  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  distant  from  this  place.  I  never  knew  him  deterred  from  going  to  his 
place  of  preaching,  in  consequence  of  unpleasant  weather,  or  business  relating  to 
his  private  interests,  or  even  to  the  institution,  unless  of  a  most  important  nature. 
I  have  often  seen  him  start  from  his  house  to  meet  his  clerical  engagements 
when  few  men  wo9ld  have  left  home  for  any  important  business  of  life.  If 
reminded  that  he  could  expect  few,  if  any,  to  hear  him,  his  reply  was,  that  two 
or  three  with  the  Master's  presence  would  be  a  profitable  meeting;  and  that  it 
was  all-important  to  a  church  to  know  that  their  minister  would  not  disappoint 
Ms  people.  The  same  punctuality  was  observed  as  to  all  the  duties  of  life;  and 
such  were  his  feelings  upon  this  subject,  that  men*  associated  with  him  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  practise  most  careftilly  this  virtue,  so  far  as  business  with 
him  was  concerned.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  were  soon  punctiliously 
ohssnrant  of  their  meetings  for  bunness, — ^were  sempulously  careful  to  be  at 
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their  posts,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  institation.  Students  found  it  impor- 
tant to  be  ready,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  to  retire  to  their  studies,  or  repair 
to  their  recitations;  and  eyen  servants  seldom  iailed  in  the  dischai^  of  their 
duties.  And  what  to  many  appeared  unnecessarily  and  vexatiously  exacting, 
was  soon  discoTered  to  produce  that  order  and  regularity  so  useftil  in  their 
results. 

Dr.  Waddel  was,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  a  stem  disciplinarian;  and  yet  no 
man  was  more  mild  or  conciliating  towards  those  who  were  disposed  to  do 
their  duty;  and  no  one  was  ever  more  ready  to  aid  his  pupils  in  their  efforts  to 
acquire  knowledge.  His  study  was  open  at  all  times  to  those  seeking  assistance, 
and  he  would  lay  aside  themost  interesting  or  important  business  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  a  student.  He  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  timid  man,  when 
called  to  meet  difficulties  and  dangers — ^perhaps  he  had  not  what  the  world  calls 
the  strongest  nerves;  but  he  had  that  which  was  far  more  important, — an  hum- 
ble but  firm  reliance  upon  the  direction  and  the  protection  of  his  Master.  Of 
this  I  saw  a  remarkable  illustration  in  one  of  those  emergencies  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  government  of  a  College.  It  became  necessary,  as  the  Faculty 
believed,  to  pursue  a  course  which  a  large  portion  of  the  students  considered  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  a  Society.  A  Committee  of  the  Society  notified 
the  Faculty  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 
'This  was  considered  a- threat,  and  at  once  the  Faculty  determined  to  act  with 
energy.  The  action  was  to  be  that  evening  immediately  after  prayers  in  the 
chapel.  Dr.  Waddel  was  as  decided  in  his  opinion  as  any  member  of  the  Body. 
But,  as  he  entered  the  chapel,  a  doubt  came  into  his  mind  as  to  the  prudence  of 
the  course  adopted.  He  prayed  most  earnestly  for  both  students  and  Faculty, 
and  especially  that  the  latter  might  be  endoW^  with  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and 
grace.  I  felt  assured,  at  the  time,  that  peculiar  emotions  were  agitating  his 
bosom;  but  when  he  closed  the  exercises,  instead  of  leading  the  Faculty  to  carry 
out  their  resolution^  (as  he  had  expected  to  do,)  he  left  the  chapel,  and  retired 
without  an  intimation  to  any  one  concerning  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  He 
afterwards  informed  me  that  he  became  fully  convinced  that  the  course  which 
the  Faculty  had  determined  to  pursue,  was  not  prudent,  and  he  had  not  a  doubt 
that  his  mind  had  undergone  this  change  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  fhmi 
the  Spirit  of  Qod.  Subsequent  developments  clearly  proved  that,  had  he  persisted 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  object  of  the  Faculty,  most  serious  and  probably 
melancholy  consequences  would  have  ensued.  A  young  man  of  desperate  char- 
acter, excited  by  intoxication,  was  pledged  to  defeat,  at  any  expense,  the  attempts 
of  the  Faculty,  and  this  he  could  have  done^  under  the  peculiar  circumstamAs, 
without  the  probability  of  detection.  The  course  of  Dr.  Waddel  on  this  occasioD 
was  at  the  time  attributed  by  some  to  weakness;  but  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  that,  ^whatever  influences  controlled  his  mind,  the  result  was 
most  propitious.  His  attachments  to  friends  were  strong  and  enduring, — espe- 
cially to  early  religious  friends.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  decease.  Under  the  influence  of  that  disease  which  termi- 
nated his  life,  he  seemed  to  lose  gradually  the  use  of  all  his  faculties,  till  he  was 
no  longer  conscious  of  any  thing.  I  visited  him  on  one  occasion,  and  found  him 
apparently  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing.  We  could  Bot  ascertain  that  he  * 
knew  any  one;  and  yet,  during  a  conversation  between  myself  and  others  in  bis 
room, — the  name  of  an  early  clerical  friend  being  mentioned,  he  immediately 
exclaimed  in  broken  and  yet  perfectly  intelligible  accents,  ''  I  knew  him  well, — 
one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew;"  and  then  sank  immediately  into  his  uncon- 
scious state,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  him.  His  memory  was 
extraordinary,  especially  as  to  times  and  places.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
minuteness  in  keeping  a  diary,  in  which  he  preserved  notices  of  almost  every 
transaction  of  life;  and  he  was  able  to  recollect  especially  whatever  related  to 
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Jbis  derieal  duties  with  a  partioularity  that  was  trulj  astonishing.  He  could 
recall  the  texts  from  which  he  had  preached »  and  the  places  where  he  liad 
preached  from  them,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  persons  present,  and 
the  eficct  produced,  with  an  accuracy  that  seemed  almost  incrediole.  He  was 
perhaps  more  opposed  to  reading  sermons  than  almost  any  minister  of  any 
denomination  during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  He  helieved  the  subject  of 
erery  sermon  so  important,  that  the  man  who  feels  a  proper  interest  in  it,  and 
has  the  requisite  furniture  for  the  sacred  office,  will  make  such  preparation,  and 
will  go  into  the  desk  with  such  emotions,  as  will  enable  him  to  speak,  and  speak 
with  freedom  and  power,  extempore.  He  was  not  opposed  to  writing  sermons, 
but  utterly  opposed  to  their  being  read.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  distinguished 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  preaching,  and  the  house  became  so  dark  that  he  could 
not  rend  his  sermon  without  much  difficulty,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  cut  it 
short  and  show  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Dr.  Waddel,  who  was  sitting  by  me  in  the 
church,  unconsciously  exclaimed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  ifayself  and  others 
in  the  same  pew, — '*  he  is  served  right."  He  believed  every  minister  was  under 
obligations  to  preach  where  an  opportunity  was  offered; — that  he  should  not 
refuse  to  preach  because  he  might  not  have  expected  to  be  called  upon,  or  because 
others  were  present  who  ought  to  preach  and  would  not.  "  If  no  one  else  will 
preach,  I  will  try  to,"  was  his  motto.  He  loved  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel — he  was  ready,  at  all  times,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  discharge  that 
duty.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper, — no  matter  by  whose 
iust rumen tality  it  might  be  carried  forward.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
common  people  of  the  country,  who  yisited  him  with  iVeedom,  and  were  ever 
received  with  the  welcome  which  so  much  endears  a  minister  to  his  flock.  In 
the  Southern  States,  he  needs  no  monument  but  the  recollection  of  those  who 
knew  him ;  and  so  long  as  they  shall  survive,  his  praise  will  be  in  all  the  Churches 
where  they  survive. 

Very  truly,  I  am  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

A.  CHURCH. 


■«••- 


GEORGE  BUIST,  D.  D  * 

1798—1808. 

GsoBQS  BiriBT,  a  son  of  Arthur  and  Catharine  Buist,  was  bom  in 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1770.  Hitf  father  was  a  respectable  far- 
mer. Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  entered  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  in  1787 » where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  original  genius.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  proficiency  in 
classical  learning,  and  especially  for  his  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language ;  and  Professor  Dalzell  is  said  to  have  sliown  his 
high  estimate  of  'his  attainments  in  this  department,  by  employing  him  as 
his  assistant  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  part  of  his  Collectanea.  He  was 
thoroughly  versed  also  in  the  Hebrew,  French,  and  Italian  languages. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  branch  of  knowledge  included  in  a  thorough  Scotok 
education  in  which  he  was  not  a  proficient. 

•  Memoir  praflxtd  to  hk  Sonnoni.— MS.  fronr  Hon.  Mlteholl  Kiog. 
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In  the  year  1792,  ho  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philological  Society,  and  aboat  the  same  time  published  an  Abridg- 
ment of  Harness  History  of  England,  which  was  favourably  received,  as  was 
indicated  by  its  passing  to  a  second  edition.  He  contributed  also  some 
important  articles  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  being  vacant,  and  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  pastor,  addressed  a  letter  to  Principal  Bobertsont  Dr. 
Blair,  and  the  Bev.  Alexander  Hewat,  their  former  Pastor,  who  had 
returned  to  Scotland,  requesting  that  they  would  '*send"  them  a  *' gentle- 
man bred  in  the  communion  and  principles  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  to  be"  their  ** minister."  They  add — "We  hope  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  he  will  preach  to  a 
polite,  well  informed  congregation,  and  that  he  will  a|)pear  at  the  head  of 
the  Presbyterian  interest  in  this  State."  Mr.  Hewat  being  absent.  Doctors 
Kobertson  and  Blair  complied,  with  the  request  of  the  Church,  and  offered 
the  vacant  place  to  Mr.  Buist.  He  consented  to  their  proposal ;  and  the 
following  is  an  extract  from,  the  letter  of  Doctors  Robertson  and  Blair, 
by  which  he  was  introduced  to  the  Church : — ''After  much  inquiry  and  sev- 
eral consultations,  we  have  pitched  upon  Mr.  George  Buist,  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  .We  are  both  acquainted  with  him,  and  know  him  to  be  a  good 
scholar,  an  instructive  preacher,  well  bred,  and  of  a  good  natural  temper. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  prove  an  acceptable  minister  to  the  Congre- 
gation, as  well  as  an  agreeable  member  of  society." 

Mr.  Buist  arrived  in  Charleston  in  June,  1793,  having  received  ordina- 
tion previous  to  his  leaving  Scotland.  He  was  received  with  great  cor- 
diality by  the  Church  which  had  called  him,  and  was  regarded,  from  the 
first,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  with  very  general  favour. 

In  March,  1794,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh, — he  being  at  that  time  less  than 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  It  was  procured  at  the  suggestion  of  some  pro- 
minent individuals  in  his  Congregation,  and  through  the  instrumentalitj  of 
Doctor  Blair. 

In  the  year  1805,  Dr.  Buist  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Charleston 
College.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  as 
long  as  he  lived,  though  he  still  retained  his  pastoral  charge.  His  liberal 
acquirements,  as  well  as  his  sound  and  well  matured  views  of  college  disci- 
pline, eminently  qualified  him  to  bo  the  head  of  a  literary  institution. 

Dr.  Buist  Was  cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  81st  of  August,  1808,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  three  or  four  days,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral 
was  attended  by  an  immense  throng, — ^the  service  on  the  occasion  being  per- 
formed by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furman,  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

Dr.  Buist  was  married  in  1797  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Som- 
mers.  She  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  though  her  father  was  from 
Devonshire,  England.  Mrs.  Buist  died  in  1845.  They  had  six  ohildren, — 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  two  became 'ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  one  a  lawyer,  and  one  a  physician. 

In  1809,  a  selection  from  Dr.  Buist's  Sermons  was  published  in  two  v<d- 
vmes,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  MITCHELL  KING. 

Chabusiox,  S.  C,  17th  July,  1852« 
My  dear  Sir:  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  a  compliance  with  your 
request  that  I  would  furnish  you  with  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Buist; 
fbr  there  is  probably  not  now  alive  in  South  Carolina  another  individual  whose 
relations  with  him  were  so  intimate  as  mine,  especially  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Before  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  veiy  distin- 
gabhed  gentlemen,  then  forming  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Charles^ 
ton,  to  take  charge  of  that  institution,  I,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  sat  under  his  ministry.  I  was  then  keeping  a  school  on  my 
own  account.  He  soon  invited  me  to  aocepl  a  situation  in  the  College.  That 
inTitation  I  accepted,  and  jremained  in  the  institution  for  a  considerable  time 
after  his  death.  Indeed  I  did  not  finally  leave  it  until  I  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  was  about  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  my  profession.  Our  inter- 
course was  intimate  and  confidential.  In  his  very  short  absences  from  the  Col- 
lege, his  communications  in  respect  to  its  government  were  generally  made  to 
me.  He  owned  a  farm  about  four  or  five  miles  from  town,  at. which  he  fre- 
quently spent  his  Saturday  holiday.  Thither  I  sometimes  accompanied  him  aa 
bis  sole  companion,  and  almost  every  Sunday  I  dined  with  him.  No  one  could 
have  fuller  or  better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  opinions,  his  character,  his 
love  of  letters,  his  intense  desire  of  improvement,  his  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself— no  one,  out  of  his  own  family^ 
I  believe,  more  sincerely  lamented  his  loss. 

Dr.  Buist  was  a  large  man,  about  six  feet  high,  with  strongly  marked  features, 
expressive  of  what  he  actually  possessed, — much  determination  and  strength 
of  character.  His  shoulders  were  rery  broad,  and  his  whole  frame  muscular 
and  active.  His  appearance  was  well  circulated  to  command  respect.  His  man- 
ners were  kind  and  conciliating,  and,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  obtru- 
sive or  dogmatical,  he  had  none  of  the  bashfulness  or  awkwardness  of  the  mere 
scholar.  Indeed,  he  was  eminently  a  man  for  sodety, — fond  of  conversation, 
and  able  and  willing  to  take  his  full  share  in  it  without  engrossing  it. 

His  style  of  preaching  was  very  impressive.  By  great  diligence  and  atten- 
tion he  had  almost  wholly  overcome  the  Scottish  peculiarities  of  pronunciation, 
and  only  a  practised  and  acute  ear  could  have  discovered  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Scotland.  He  read  admirably.  He  very  rarely  ventured  on  an  extempo- 
raneous discourse;  and  the  graces  of  his  delivery  won  the  attention  and  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  his  hearers.  He  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  his 
Congregation,  and  had  great  influence  with  them.  His  church  was  well  filled, — 
generally  crowded;  and  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death,  there  were 
always  many  more  applicants  for  pews  in  it  than  could  be  accommodated.  In 
his  sermons,  he  belonged  more  to  the  school  of  Blair  than  to  that  of  Wither- 
spoon  or  Chalmers;  more  to  what,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  appellation, 
has  been  called  the  "  Moderate,"  than  to  the  *'  Evangelical "  portion  of  the 
Church.  Ho  loved  to  explain  and  enforce  the  morality,  and  to  strengthen,  and 
animate,  and  extend  the  charity  and  love,  of  the  Gospel,  more  than  to  preach 
its  profound  and  sublime  mysteries,  or  to  awaken  and  awe  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Law. 

•  From  early  life  he  was  a  great  student;  and  his  love  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge seemed  to  increase  witb  his  increasing  years.  When  he  was  first  called  to 
the  ministry,  he  composed  a  great  number  of  sermons,  which,  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  with  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  and  the  labour  of  conducting 
an  important  literary  institution,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  obliged  to  continue 
to  use.    His  excellent  delivery  still  recommended  them  to  his  hearers.    Had  he 
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been  spared,  and  enabled  to  give  himself  to  the  composition  of  new  sermons,  ii 
is  confidently  believed  that,  with  his  increased  learning,  and  experience,  and 
knowledge,  he  would  have  left  works  behind  him,  which  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  The  sermons  which  were  published  after  his  death,  were 
among  his  early  productions,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  adequate 
specimens  of  his  attainments  and  abilitieis  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Buist,  with  his  very  decided  literary 
tastes  and  great  diligence  in  study,  was  a  proficient  in  various  departments  of 
learning.  While  he  was  a  student  at  the  University,  as  well  as  afterwards,  be 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  Greek.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  diir> 
ing  his  college  course,  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  start  from  his  sleep,  and 
find  himself  repeating  some  favourite  Greek  author.  He  was  also  a  thorough 
Hebrew  scholar,  insomuch  that  wlien  he  was  examined  by  the  Presbytery  for 
licensure,  the  fluency  with  which  he  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  a  subject  of 
remark  with  the  venerable  clergymen  who  heard  his  examination.  With  the 
French  and  Italian  languages  he  was  also  at  that  time  critically  acquainted. 
Indeed  there  was  no  language  or  science  which  he  did  not  seem  ambitious  to 
master.  With  such  extensive  acquirements,  in  connection  with  high  natural 
qualifications,  he  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  an  eminently  successful 
instructor.  Many  have  passed  away,  and  some  still  survive,  who  were  much 
indebted  for  their  early  intellectual  discipline  to  his  fiiithfUl  and  well  directed 
efforts. 

I  am,  with  great  respect.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sinoeiely  yonis, 

M.  KIKG. 


-••- 


SAMUEL  BROWN  * 

1798—1818. 

Samuel  Brown  was,  on  the  father's  side,  of  English  extraction ;  on  the 
mother's  side,  of  Scotch.  His  paternal  grandfather  migrated  to  this  coun- 
try before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  first  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  remained  for  a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  Yirginia, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Big  Lick,  in  what  is  now  Roanoke  County.  His 
father,  Henry  Brown,  settled  on  a  stream  called  Otter,  at  a  place  about 
seven  miles  from  New  London,  in  Bedford  County,  where  this  son  was  bom, 
November  18,  1766.  His  mother's  name  was  Alcy  Beard-- she  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  and  her  relatives  in  this  country  arc  understood  to  have  resided 
in  Delaware.  His  father  was,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church ;  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  joined  the  Baptists,  while 
Lis  mother  still  continued  a  Presbyterian. 

The  suliject  of  this  sketch,  at  a  very  early  period,  discovered  a  decidedly 
intellectual  taste,  and  easily  mastered,  in  the  way  of  study,  whatever  hf 
undertook.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  mathematics,' and  indeed  of 
every  branch  of  learning  that  kept  his  mind  in  the  attitude  of  close  and 
vigorous  investigation.     But  so  straitened  were  his  father's  circumstances, 

•MSS.  (Vom  RtT.  Dr.  Arohibald  Alexander  and  from  Mr.  Broim'a  family.   Foote'a  Sketelm 
of  Ya.,  2d  Series. 
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tLat  when  the  son  expressed  to  him  his  desire  for  a  liberal  edaeattOD,  he 
felt  coDBtrained  to  disooarage  him  from  making  the  attempt.  He,  howeyerf 
by  some  means  or  other,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  English  branches,  insomuch  that  he  was  competent  to  teach  a  common 
BngUsh  school ;  and  he  was  actually  employed  in  this  way  in  Kentucky,*  for 
one  year.  This  was  about  the  year  1786,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
On  leaving  his  school,  he  returned  to  his  father's  in  Virginia,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  At  this  period,  he  obtained  a  magnetic  needle,  which 
he  fitted  to  a  wooden  compass  of  his  own  construction,  and  by  this  meana 
practised  surveying,  with  a  view  to  both  his  amusement  and  improvement. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Kentucky  in  1788,  he  put  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  James  Mitchel,  an  excellent  Presbyterian  minuter 
of  Bedford  County,  who  had  a  small  grammar  school  in  his  own  house ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Mitchers  fiimily.  Here  a 
great  change  occurred  in  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which 
extended  to  all  the  purposes,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  conduct,  of  his 
life.  An  unusual  seriousness  at  that  time  pervaded  the  surrounding  com* 
munity ;  and  young  Brown,  who,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  gaiety,  had 
always  sustained  a.  fair  moral-  character,  was  early  brought  under  its  influ* 
ence.  When  his  excellent  instructer  first  ventured  to  address  him  in  respect 
to  his  immortal  wdl-being,  not  knowing  whether  his  mind  was  at  all  directed 
to  it,  he  was  equally  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  this  had  become 
the  all-engrossiog  object  of  his  thoughts.  He  asoertamed,  by  conversing 
with  him,  that  be  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  strong  religions  impres- 
sions, but  that  they  had  passed  away  as  the  morning  dew  ;  and  now,  such 
were  his  views  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  own  heart,  that  he  was  inclined  to 
regard  his  case  as  well  nigh  hopeless.  After  striving  for  some  time  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  he  commenced  striving  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
then  the  way  of  life  seemed  clear  to  him,  and  he  found  the  peace  which  he 
had  so  much  desired.  When  he  began  to  think  of  making  a  profession  of 
religion,  he  was  for  a  time  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  Cidvinistic  and 
Arminian  controversy ;  but,  after  considerable  examination,  his  views  beoame 
fixed  in  favour  of  Calvinism,  and  they  never  materially  changed  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

In  1790,  he  resided  at  Liberty,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Bedford  County, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  more  or  less,  for 
two  years.  After  this,  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  New  London  Academy,  and 
finally  completed  his  studies  at  Washington  College.,  Lexington,  known  at 
that  time  by  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall. 

*  Ilii  expedition  to  Kentnekj  ia  thna  deaeribed,  u  illnstratire  of  his  great  energy  of  pnr- 
pote,  in  a  letter  from  bit  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  James  Morrison : — 

*MVhen  he  wss  a  yontb,  only  ahoat  nineteen  or  twenty,  be,  In  company  with  two  or  three 
others,  t4X>lc  their  axes,  linapeaolis,  and  rifles,  and  went  through  the  Western  part  of  this  State 
(Virginia,)  then  almost  entirely  a  wilderness,  until  they  reached  the  Great  Kanawha,  where 
they  encamped  nntil  they  had  formed  a  eanoe  oat  of  a  large  poplar  tree.  They  then  lannohed 
their  eanoe,  and  failed  down  the  Kanawha  to  its  month,  and  then  down  the  Ohio,  until  they 
reached  Limestone,  now  MaTSTille,  in  Kentucky.  There  they  landed^  spent  a  year,  and  then 
returned  to  Virginia  by  the  Southwestern  route,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  then  a  wildemen, 
and  greatly  infi'Sted  by  the  robberies  and  murders  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  They  made  thii 
whole  journey  on  foot,  with  the  exception  of  the  distance  that  they  travelled  In  their  eanoe, 
and  were  exposed,  through  much  the  larger  part  of  their  way,  to  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  saT- 
ages.  A  gentlemen  now  living  told  me  that  in  the  year  1817,  as  he  was  going  down  the  Kan- 
awha Kiver  in  company  with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  B.  showed  him  the  stump  of  the  tree  which  he 
and  his  eompanions  had  cat  down  to  make  their  canoe.  They  kept  a  guard  agalut  the 
Indians,  during  the  whole  time  they  were  making  it,  and,  in  sailing  down  the  river9  woal4 
often  go  on  one  Ade,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gum  of  the  Indians,  on  tho  other." 
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He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  West  Hanoyer  Presbytery,  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1793 ;  and,  after  being  employed  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Synod  as  a  missionary  in  Eastern  Virginia,  until  April,  1796,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  New  Providence  to 
become  their  Pastor. '  This  call  was  put  into  his  hands  on  the  5th  of  June, 
shortly  after  which  his  installation  took  place.  Here  he  remained  a  faithful 
and  sealous  minister  during  the  residue  of  his  life. 

When  that  strange  phenomenon,  the  jerks ^  as  it  was  commonly  called, 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  at  the  South  and  Southwest, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Brown  immediately 
commenced  an  investigation  in  regard  to  it ;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
became  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  but  was  at  best  nothing  more  than  a  spurious  admixture  with  a  real 
Divine  operation.  Under  this  conviction  he  opposed  it  vigorously,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  it  out  of  his  o?m  congregation  almost  entirely,  while  it 
was  previuling  in  most  or  all  of  the  congregations  around.  Many  persons 
prayed  very  earnestly  that  his  wife  might  be  a  subject,  thinking  that  that 
would  be  the  most  e£fectual  way  of  overcoming  his  opposition.  Amongst 
those  who  were  most  deeply  grieved  at  his  course,  was  a  venerable  elder  in 
a  neighbouring  congregation, — ^a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  withal  one  of 
Mr.  Brown'»most  attached  friends.  The  elder  made  him  a  visit,  with  a  view 
to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  convince  him  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
mistake.  After  not  a  long  discussion,  he  found  his  arguments  all  disposed 
of,  and  went  away  silenced,  but  not  satisfied.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
he  repeated  his  visit,  confident  that  he  should  then  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  failed  to  do  before ;  but  he  met  now  with  a  discomfiture  more 
signal  than  the  first.  The  grayrheaded  old  man,  as  he  rose  to  start  for 
home,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  grasped  Mr.  Brown's  hand,  and  said 
with  great  earnestness, — **  Mr.  Brown,  I  cannot  reason  with  you ;  but  I  am 
right  and  you  are  wrong ;  and  I  solemnly  warn  you  that,  if  you  do  not 
cease  your  opposition  to  this  work  of  Q-od,  you  wiU  cease  to  be  useful,  will 
lose  your  Christian  comfort,  and  at  last  die  under  a  cloud.'*  Mr.  Brown 
simply  replied — ''I  am  willing  to  leave  it  all  in  God's  hands."  Many 
months  after,  the  good  old  man  came  back  to  visit  him,  and  acknowledge 
that  he  was  himself  in  the  mistake,  and  ask  forgiveness  for  what  then 
seemed  to  him  his  unreasonable  and  ungracious  remarks. 

The  11th  of  October,  1818,  was  a  Communion  Sabbath  in  the  Church  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  ministered.  •  On  Saturday  morning  preceding,  he  lectured 
on  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, — thus  closing  a  series  of 
lectures  which  had  commenced  with  Q-enesis.  The  discourse  was  delivered 
with  great  freedom  and  power.  He  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  account 
he  must  finally  render  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  explained  and 
enforced  the  truths  of  the  Bible ;  and  most  solemnly  appealed  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  .that  he  had  endeavoured  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  In  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  the  next  day,  he  was  so  much 
carried  away  by  his  feelings  in  his  address  in  serving  the  last  table,  that  he 
forgot  to  distribute  the  cup,  and  was  on  the  point  of  closing  the  exercises, 
when  one  of  the  elders  reminded  him  of  the  omission.  On  Sabbath  after- 
noon, and  on  Monday,  he  delivered  two  sermons,  which  were  regarded  by 
^^  congregation  as  among  tho  most  powerful  they  had  ever  heard  from  him. 

»r  two  or  three  months,  he  had  been  troubled  with  an  affeetion  of  the 
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kewrt,  and,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  had  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
hardeniog  and  contracting  of  the  large  artery  had  taken  place.  He  had  a 
painful  attack  on  Saturday  morning,  preyious  to  his  going  to  the  church. 
On  Tuesday  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual,  and  after  dinner  went  to  a  new 
dwelling-house  that  he  was  building,  where  he  engaged  in  some  actiye 
exercise,  and  was  observed  to  stop  suddenly,  and  lay  himself  down  upon  a 
bench.  After  remaining  there  a  few  minutes,  ho  walked  to  his  dwelling, 
told  Mrd.  Brown  that  he  had  another  attack  of  pain  in  his  heart,  and  called 
for  some  warm  water  to  bathe  his  feet.  While  hb  feet  were  in  the  water^ 
bis  wife  saw  his  head  &11  back,  and  without  a  gasp  or  a  struggle  he  ceased 
to  breathe,  sitting  in  his  chair.  It  was  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  that  he  lay  down  upon  the  bench  in  the  new  house  till  he  was  dead. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  his  Funeral,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
]Kev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rice,  and  originally  published  in  the  Evangelical  and 
Literary  Magazine,  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  marked  excellence  of  his 
character : — 

"  The  record  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  (October  14, 1818)  presents  tomething  like 
a  ma])  of  human  life.  In  the  morning  we  were  gay  and  cheerful,  amusing  ourselves 
with  remarks  on  the  country,  on  the  comparative  genius  and  habits  of  our  country- 
men, and  a  thousand  things,  just  as  the  thoughts  of  them  occurred,  anticipatiag  a 
joyful  meeting  in  the  evening  with  some  well  tried,  beloved  and  faithful  friends;  when, 
suddenly  as  the  flash  of  lightning  breaks  from  the  cloud,  we  were  informed  of  the 
almost  iustantaneous  death  of  one  of  the  choicest  of  these  friends,  and  one  of  the  most 
vaiuable  of  men — ^the  Rev.  Samubl  Brown.  The  road  which  we  should  travel  led  by 
the  house  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  preach ;  and,  on  enquiring  for  it,  we  were 
asked  if  we  were  going  to  the  funeral !  Thus,  as  in  a  moment,  was  hope  turned  into 
deep  despondency,  and  gladness  of  heart  exchanged  fbr  the  bitterness  of  sorrow.  We 
joorneyed  on  in  mournful  silence  interrupted  by  occasional  remarks,  which  showed 
our  unwillingness  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  had  been  announced,  and  how  reluc- 
tantly hope  takes  her  flight  from  the  human  bosom.  It  might  have  been  afiiinting 
fit,— an  apoplectic  stroke,  mistaken  for  the  invasion  of  death;  and  still  he  might  b3 
aJivo.  The  roads,  trampled  by  multitudes  of  horses,  all  directed  to  the  dwelling  of 
our  friend,  dbsipated  these  illusions  of  the  deceiver,  and  conviuced  us  of  the  sad 
reality.  Still,  however,  when  we  arrived  at  the  church,  and  saw  the  people  assem- 
bling, and  the  pile  of  red  clay  (the  sure  indication  of  a  newly  opened  grave)  thrown 
up  in  the  church  yard,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  assured  that 
Samuel  Brown  was  dead.  Only  a  few  people  had  come  together  on  our  arrival. 
Some  in  small  groups  were  conveising  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  interrupted  by  frequent 
and  bitter  sighs,  and  showing  in  strong  terms  how  deeply  they  felt  their  loss.  Others/ 
whose  emotions  were  too  powerful  for  conversation,  stood  apart,  and  leaning  on  the 
tombstones,  looked  like  pictures  of  wo.  Presently,  the  sound  of  the  multitude  was 
heard — ^they  came  on  in  great  crowds.  The  elders  of  the  ehurch  assisted  in  commit- 
ting the  body  to  the  grave.  After  which  a  solemn  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
smothered  sobs,  issued  for  several  minutes.  The  widow  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  surrounded  by  hef  children,  exhibiting  signs  of  unutterable  anguish,  yet  seem- 
ing to  say,  *  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  with  us  what  seemeth  Him  good.'  After  a  little 
time,  on  a  signal  being  given,  some  young  men  began  to  fill  the  grave.  The  first  clods 
that  fell  on  the  cofiin,  gave  forth  the  most  mournful  sound  I  ever  heard.  At  that 
moment  of  agony,  the  chorister  of  the  congregation  was  asked  to  sing  a  specified 
hymn,  to  a  tune  known  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  deceased  minister.  The  voice  of  the 
cborister  faltered,  so  that  it  required  several  efibrts  to  raise  the  tune.  The  whole  con- 
gregation attempted  to  join  him ;  but  at  first  the  sound  was  rather  a  scream  of  Anguish 
than  music.  As  they  advanced,  however,  the  precious  truths  expressed  in  the  hymn 
seemed  to  enter  into  their  souls.  Their  voices  became  more  firm,  and  while  their  eyes 
streamed  with  tears,  their  countenances  were  radiant  with  Christian  hope,  and  the 
singing  of  the  last  stanza  was  like  a  shout  of  triumph.  The  words  of  the  hymn  are 
well  known  to  many,  but  we  tbink  it  not  amiss  to  record  them  hero  t 

*  When  I  can  read  my  title  dear,'  tec. 

'*  By  the  time  that  these  words  were  finished,  the  grave  was  closed,  and  the  congre- 
gation, in  solemn  silence,  retired  to  their  homes. 

'*  We  lodged  that  night  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The  family  seemed 
bereaved,  as  though  the  head  of  the  household  had  Just  been  buried     Every  allusion 
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to  the  eTonty  too,  brought  forth  a  flood  of  tean.     I  could  not  bdp  ezdainiw 

'  Behold  how  they  loved  him  I'  And  I  thought  the  lamentations  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  of  young  men  and  maidens,  over  their  departed  pastor,  a  more  eloquent  and 
affecting  enloginm,  than  oratory  with  all  its  pomp  and  pretensions  could  pronounce. 
After  this,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  panegyric.  Let  those  who  wish  to  know  the  character 
of  Samuel  Brown,  go  and  see  the  sod  that  coyers  his  body,  wet  with  the  tears  of  his 
congregation." 

The  only  ooknowledged  publication  of  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Sermon  preached 
in  Harrisonburg,  Ya.,  at  the  ordination  of  A.  B.  Davidson. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1798,  about  two  years  after  his  settlement  in  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Mary  Moore,  who  was  diBtinguished 
not  only  for  her  intelligence,  energy,  and  general  excellence  of  character, 
but  for  having  spent  several  years  of  her  life  in  captivity,  and  for  belonging  to  a 
family,  most  of  whom,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  fell  victims  to  Indian 
barbarity.  The  sufferings  which  she  underwent,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
she  endured  them,  marked  her  as  a  heroine,  and  well  nigh  as  a  martyr ;  and 
the  history  of  that  part  of  her  life  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  tragical  romance, 
which  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  alternate  horror  and  admiration. 
She  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Rutherford,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber from  Scotland  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  of  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  Joseph  AUeine,  the  author  of  the  '*  Alarm  to  the 
Unconverted."  Rutherford's  pocket  Bible  is  still  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  family  who  resides  in  Kentucky. 

The  following  account  of  the  captivity  of  Mary  Moore,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Brown,  has  been  kibdly  furnished  me  by  one  of  her  sons,  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Kanawha  Court-House,  Ya. 

*'  James  Moore,  a  native  of  *  the  Yalley'  in  Yirginia,  was  an  adventu- 
rous pioneer.  He  removed  from  the  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  Abb's  Yalley,  in  what  is  now  Tasewell  County,  accompanied  by  the 
small  families  of  Robert  Poage,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Absalom  Looney, 
who  was  the  first  white  man  that  visited  this  valley.  These,  after  living 
there  two  or  three  years,  left  on  account  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Moore,  more  adventurous,  remained,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  raising  horses  and  cattle,  and  gathering  ginseng,  which  was  very 
abundant  on  the  rich  mountain  sides.  Scarce  a  summer  passed  without 
one  or  more  interruptions  from -the  savages.  In  September,  1784,  his  son 
James,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  surprised  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
house,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  Shawnee  towns  in  Ohio. 

*'  On  the  14th  of  July,  1786,  about  thirty  Indians  made  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Moore's  family ;  killed  him  near  his  house,  and  three  children  in  the 
yard.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  Mrs.  Moore  had  closed  and  barred  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  were  herself,  four  of  her  children,  a  young 
woman  named  Martha  Evans,  and  an  Englishman  who  lived  in  the  family. 
In  peeping  through  one  of  the  cracks  between  the  logs,  he  was  discovered 
and  shot  by  the  Indians,  who  then  oommenoed  to  out  down  the  door.  At 
this  moment  Mrs.  Moore  kneeled  down,  and  having  commended  herself  and 
those  with  her  to  God,  rose  and  opened  the  door.  All  that  the  Indians 
could  carry  with  them  was  selected  ;  the  rest  of  the  household  goods  waa 
collected  into  a  pile  in  the  yard  and  burned.  After  the  pile  was  set  on  fire, 
Mary,  then  in  her  tenth  year,  went  to  it,  and  picked  up  two. New  Teatamenti 
which  she  placed  under  her  arm  and  carried  with  her. 

**The  oldest  son  of  the  family  was  a  sickly  lad,  and,  being  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  travelling,  was  killed  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  the 
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Vftllay.  The  yoange«t,  an  iDfaat,  was  fretful  from  a  sore  arm,  and  was 
also  kOled. 

''The  Indians  took  their  captives  to  the  Chilicothe  towns,  near  to  the 
place  of  that  name  in  Ohio.  After  being  there  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Moore 
and  a  daughter  older  than  Mary  were  put  to  torture  and  burned,  while 
Mary  and  Martha  Evans  were  saved  frofli  this  fate  by  being  kept  away  from 
the  village  for  several  days  by  the  Indian  women.  When  they  came  back, 
Mary  missed  her  mother  and  sister ;  and  their  bones  amidst  the  ashes  and 
brands  told  her  what  their  fate  had  been.  She  procured  a  hoe,  dug  a  hole 
as  deep  as  she  could  with  it,  gathered  the  bones  and  placed  them  in  it, 
oovered  them  up,  and  placed  a  stone  over  them. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  villages  of  these  Indians  were  burned ; 
their  entire  stock  of  provision  for  the  winter  destroyed,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  set  out  for  Canada  about  the  commencement  of  winter.  This 
journey  and  the  winter  that  followed  it  were  periods  of  great  privation  and 
suffering  to  the  captives;  but  before  the  spring  both  were  sold  to  the 
whites. 

*'  Mary  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Refugee  Tory,  an  unprincipled  and  wicked 
man,  by  whom  she  was  much  more  cruelly  treated  than  by  the  Indians. 
Whilst  living  with  him,  she  met  with  her  brotjier  James,  who,  by  a  train 
of  singular  providences,  had  been  brought  to  that  region. 

''Thomas  £vans,  the  brother  of  Martha,  after  a  series  of  romantic  and 
dangerous  adventures,  had  succeeded  in  finding  out  where  his  sister  was, 
and  had  gone  for  her.  With  him,  James  and  Mary  Moore  returned  to  their 
relatives  in  Virginia. 

"  Mary  carried  her  Testament  through  all  her  trials  and  changes,  until 
she  was  passing  through  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  her  way  to 
her  friends. 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  given  her  heart  to . her 
Saviour  before  she  was  ten  years  old.  In  her  fifteenth  year,  she  was  received 
into  the  Communion  of  the  Church  on  profession  of  faith. 

"  She  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  closed  her  eventful  life  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1824,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  ten  of  whom  sunriyed  her.  They  all  gave  evidence  of  piety.  Five 
of  her  son.s  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  two  of  her 
grandsons  are  now  (1857)  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  a  third  is  pursuing 
his  theological  studies. 

* '  An  extended  account  of  her  life  is  found  In  '  The  Captives  of  Abb's 
Valley,' — a  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  WILSON,  D.  D., 
vmawmmom  iv  mm  vaioa  thioiooioal  BXMiXAmT,  ta» 

UVioR  Thkolooical  Sbvinabt,  July  6, 1848. 
Kev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request  in  furnishing  you 
with  some  brief  reminiscences  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Brown.  Forty-four  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  I  was  an  inmate  of  his  family;  and  I  have  doubtless 
forgotten  many  things  which  then  passed  under  my  observation,  that  might 
serve  to  illustrate  his  character.  But,  though  I  have  not  the  aid  of  any  written 
memoranda,  and  write  entirely  from  recollection,  I  think  you  may  rely  on  the 
substantial  correctness  of  my  statements. 
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It  is  understood  that  thia  excellent  man  had  to  contend  with  many 
in  obtaining  his  education,  and  never  enjoyed  the  highest  advantagea  of  early 
and  thorough  mental  training.  But  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  fer- 
vour of  his  piety  surmounted  every  obstacle;  and  he  rose  to  an  en^inence  as  a 
preacher,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  educated  ministers  of  Virginia,  who 
were  contemporary  with  him, — thoygh  among  them  were  Hoge,  Alexander, 
Rice,  Speece,  and  Baxter.  While  each  of  these  possessed  peculiar  excellencies, 
and  some  of  them  were  distinguished  for  more  extensive  acquisitions,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  pathos,  no  one  excelled  him  in  native  strength  of  mind,  power 
of  reasoning,  or  soundness  of  judgment.  All  his  brethren  acknowledged  his 
pre-eminent  native  talents,  and  loved  him  for  his  exalted  character  as  a  Gfaris- 
tian  and  a  minister.  I  well  remember  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Yir* 
ginia,  in  October,  1818,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
Dr.  Speece  should  be  appointed  to  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon,  he  rose,  and.  in 
his  brief  and  decisive  manner,  said, — "  I  am  not  worthy  to  preach  the  Funeiml 
Sermon  of  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Brown." 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brown  commenced  about  the  year  1802. 
On  Sacramental  and  other  public  occasions,  he  often  visited  Lexington,  and 
preached  for  Dr.  Baxter.  I  wa^  at  that  time  a  student  in  Washington  College. 
His  preaching  was  attractive  and  deeply  interesting  to  me  and  my  fellow-stu- 
dents. His  sermons  were  eminently  instructiye  and  impressive.  His  appre- 
hension of  Divine  things  was  uncommonly  clear,  and  consequently  his  discourses 
were  well  understood  by  his  hearers.  His  deep  toned  piety,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  tempta- 
tions and  trials  of  God's  people,  and  the  influence  of  truth  under  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rendered  his  preaching  deeply  interesting  to  Christians,  and 
all  whose  minds  were  in  any  degree  directed  to  the  concerns  of  religion.  His 
ttcrmons  displayed  a  happy  medium  between  cold  speculation  on  the  one  hand, 
that  leaves  the  heart  unmoved,  and  exciting  declamation  on  the  other,  that  lashes 
the  feelings  into  a  storm,  while  the  understanding  is  left  in  darkness.  Believ- 
ing that  truth  is  the  means  God  employs  to  quicken,  to  sanctify,  and  comfort,  he 
used  it  as  a  wise  workman  that  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Brown's  personal  appearance,  in  his  gestures  or  his 
Ktyle,  to  attract  his  audience.  Tet  he  was  heard  with  fixed  attention,  and  often 
with  delight.  The  source  of  his  great  influence  over  his  hearers  was  the  power 
of  troth  exhibited  with  unusual  clearness,  manifest  sincerity,  and  a  spotless  repu- 
tation. Many  men  who  had  no  regard  for  religion,  admired  his  abiUty  and  skill 
in  selecting  his  positions,  and  so  disposing  his  arguments  in  their  defence,  as  to 
reach  his  distant  conclusion,  with  a  force  of  evidence  that  could  not  be  resisted. 
At  the  close  of  one  of  his  argumentative  sermons,  a  gentleman  observed  to  me — 
'*Hr.  Brown  reminds  me  of  an  ingenious  mechanic,  in  making  a  complicated 
machine.  He  first  finishes  in  a  perfect  manner  all  the  several  parts;  and  then 
MO  combines  them,  that  each  conspires  to  produce  the  precise  effect  that  he 
designed.  So,"  said  he,  "  did  Mr.  Brown  state  his  several  positions  and  prove 
them  conclusively;  but  I  did  not  fully  discover  their  use  until  he  arranged  them, 
and  finally  led  his  hearers  on  to  the  important  conclosion  at  which  he  arrived, 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  me  like  absolute  demonstration. 

In  1804, 1  accepted  an  invitation  to  reside  in  his  family,  and  pursiie  mj  theo- 
logical studies  under  his  care.  The  situation  afforded  me  the  best  opportunity 
U>  see  him  at  home,  to  witness  his  habits  of  study,  and  his  mode  of  discharging 
pastoral  duties. 

Mr,  Brown  had  a  young  and  large  family,  a  small  salary,  and  but  little  pro- 
perty-   To  provide  for  his  family,  it  was  necessary'either  to  teach  a  school  or 
eattirate  the  soil.    But,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  be  would  not  serve  God 
%  the  efcwch  with  that  which  cost  him  nothing.    He  redeemed  time  for  reading 
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his  small  bat  well  selected  library,  and  for'  deep  meditation,  which  rendered 
his  Sabbath  daj  services  highly  acoeptable  and  osefiil  to  his  flock;  so  that,  at 
his  death,  he  left  his  church  among  the  largest  at  that  time  in  Virginia.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  his  sermons  were  not  written;  but  they  were  not  loose 
harangues  delivered  without  previous  preparation,  but  generally  well  digested 
dltoourses. 

It  was  during  my  residence  in' his  family  that  those  strange  excitements  and 
bodily  agitations  called  the  jerks,  commenced  in  his  congregation.  Time  has 
enabled  ministers  and  others  to  fbrm  a  judgment  about  those  peculiar  bodily 
affections  now,  which  then  was  no  easy  matter.  The  scene  was  novel.  The 
exercises  were  involuntary.  The  subjects  were  sometimes  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  sometimes  left  undw  the  dominion  of  sin.  Some' 
Christians,  -eminent  for  piety,  were  subjects  of  the  work.  Wise  and  good  men 
were  peri^xed,  and  arrived  at  different  condnsiens. 

Mr.  Brown,  after  a  period  of  dose'  and  carefbl  investigation,  concluded  that 
*U  bodily  exerdses  and  agitations  which  tended  to  mar  the  gravity  and  decency 
of  religious  worship,  and  hinder  the  ordelty  preaching  and  hearing  of  the  Gos*. 
pel,  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  I  well  remember  his  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject. Applying  the  matter  to  his  own  case,  he  said — **  If  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  surely  cannot  be  the  same  Spirit  that  prevents 
me  from  ddivering  my  message,  or  the  congregation  from  giving  to  it  a  serious 
attention.'*  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  decided  opposition  of  Sam- 
uel Brown  to  these  bodily  exercises  did  much  to  sup{>reBS  them,  not  only  in  hut 
own  congregation  but  elsewhere  $  for  all  who  knew  him  confided  greatly  in  the 
soundness  of  bis  judgment. ' 

Unless  some  providential  event  prevented,  Mr.  BrowB  was  a  punctual  attend- 
ant ^on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church;  and  being  a  eonspicuous  member,  his 
preparations  for  preaching  od  those  occasions  were  usually  made  with  great  eare. 
This  was  done,  not  to  display  his  talents  or  acquirements,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  or  rebuking  dangerous  errors  with  which  the  Church  was  threat- 
ened, or  of  exciting  to  some  effort  which  the  exigendes  of  the  Church,  or  the 
wants  of  a  World  lying  in  wickedness,  demanded.  The  custom  of  the  Virginia 
Churches,  in  having  large  collections  of  people  at  meetings  of  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  much  preaching  also,  furnished  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose. 

In  his  family,  Mr.  Brown  was  an  example  of  intelligent  and  consistent  piety: 
Of  him  and  his  excellent  wife  it  might  truly  be  said,  that,  like  the  parents  of 
John  the  Baptist,  they  **  i^alked  in  all  the  commandments  and  brdinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless.'*  Their  house  vras  a  place i>f  love,  peace,  and  prayer.  He  com- 
maaded  his  household  with  authority,  yet  with  affection;  and  required  all  his 
children  ai»d  servants  to  be  present  at  the  fitmily  devotions.  How  prudently 
and  successfully  he  brought  up  his  household  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  their  subsequent  history  attests*  Nearly  all  his  servants  became  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  Five  of  his  sons  are  ordained  ministers  of  the* Gospel.  One 
of  these,  a  youth  not  grown,  said  to  his  surviving  parent  on  the  evening  after  his 
ftther  was  buried,  when  the  hourof  fhmily  worship  had  arrived: — "Mother, 
my  fiither  never  omitted  the  worship  of  Qod  with  us  morning  and  evening — wc 
most  not  omit  it,  new  that  he  is  taken  away  ftom  ns."  The  books  were  brought, 
and  that  youth  took  his  iither^  place  at  the  flunily  altar. 

Thiu,  in  the  midst  efnwnsMiis  and  pstsslDg  engsgemente,  I  have  very  hasliy 
complied  with  year  request.  If  what  I  have  wsiHeo  shall  beef  aay  ase  to  yea. 
It  wiU  gratify 

Tear  Aiead  and  tiotlMr, 

SAMUBL  B.  WIUOV. 


Vox.  nr.  11 


TBEBBTTaRUXi 
FROM  TBI  BBV.  HEKBT  RUFFNEB.  B.  D., 

PBKSIDSRT  OF  WASHIXQTOH  COLLBGK 

Lezimqtoh,  ya.|^  April  10, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  After  a  delay* of  two  months,  which  has  been  the  resalt 
of  cireumstaoces  of  which  I  had  no  control,  I  now  undertake  to  compl/  with 
your  request  in  furnishing  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Brown, — ^a  man  of  eminent  worth,  whose  merits,  however,  are  leas 
generally  known  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Brown  was  like  Mr.  Turner,  his  contemporary  uid  friend,  in  this, — ^that 
his  ordinary  pulpit  exercises  manifested  no  remarkable  power.  Bttt,  0i^e3cii»- 
ordinary  occasions,  they  both  could  rivet  the  attention  and  master  the  souls  of 
their  hearers.  Turner  awakened  the  sympikthies  of  the  heart,  and  made  his 
auditors  laugh  and  weep,  without  their  knowing  the  cause.  Brown's  was  the 
luminous  eloquence  of  the  uqderstanding, — not  dry  nor  cold,  but  the  warm  radi- 
ance of  truth  that  charmed  the  intellect. 

His  mind  was  rather  slow  in  its  operations,  but  sure.  He  had  not  the  intui- 
tive power  of  looking  through  a  subject  at  a  glance;  but  he  had  what  was  bet- 
ter,— the  faculty  of  concentrating  his  attention  on  a  particular  theme  until  he 
had  investigated  it  thoroughly,  and  had  arranged  his  thoughts  in  lucid  order. 
He  was  not  an  extensive  reader,  but  what  he  read  he  digested  well,  and  wrought 
into  the  1>ody  of  his  own  ideas.  He  thought  deeply,  and  sometimes  pondered 
long,  before  he  felt  prepare  to  bring  the  finidied  composition  into  (he  polpit 
The  more  he  studied  a  train  of  thought,  the  more  it  warmed  and  interested 
him.  When  he  came  forth  with  one  of  his  matured  disoonrses,  and  had  a  suit- 
able audienoe,  he  preached  to  the  understanding  with  a  power-  seldom  equalled. 
Without  having  written  a  word,  or  perhaps  given  to  a  single  passage  of  the  dis- 
course a  fixed  verbal  form,  he  spoke  in  a  style  simple  and  unadorned— he  made 
the  path  of  his  thoughts,  original  and  profound  as  they  were,  quite  as  luminous 
as  common  preachers  can  make  the  course  of  their  commonplace  ideas.  He 
exhibited  old  things  in  new  points  of  view  and  new  relations;  so  that  the  trite 
topics  of  preaching  came  forth  fresh  and  bright  from  the  workshop  of  hit 
intellect. 

His  mind  was  of  a  metaphysical  cast.  He  loved  to  traoe  the  obecurer  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  human  heart.  Of  all  the 
preachers  that  I  have  heard,  he  could  best  unravel  the  intrioacies  and  solve  the 
diffloalties  of  ez|hirimeDtal  religion.  He  often  preached  on  texts  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Romans,  and  always  with  the  skill  of 
a  maater  workman.  Deep  aa  the  subjects  were,  and  profoundly  as  he  treated 
them,  he  was  so  lucid  in  his  expositions,  that  he  seemed  not  to  common  minds 
to  be  very  profound,  because  they  saw  every  thing  so  dearly,— just  as  a  moon- 
tain  lake  will  seem  not  to  be  deep,  because  its  limpid  waters  enable  one  to  aee  the 
bottom  distinetly. 

Philosophical  minds  are  often  oold  in  their  conceptions,  and  dry  in  their  teach- 
ing0.  Not  so  Mr.  Brown's  mind.  When  he  was  fuU  of  his  long  meditated  biiI^> 
ject,  his  docution,  no  less  than  his  matter,  enchained  the  attention:  his  amaU 
daric  blae  eyes,  deeply  set  under  the  projecting  brows,  glowed.  His  meUow  Iwt 
rather  feeble  voice  gathered  strength,  as  the  mental  eftrvesoaaee  incroasMi.  Hk 
haada«  nnasad  lo  desetifas  aiatkorioal  cwvee»  sometwMS  gmsped,  sametinMa  ftim- 
hlid,  tfaa.apftt  volMae  hefons  Um.  Then  his  right  band  woaU  rise  tohia  iaoev 
and  the  half-bent  forefinger  would  slightly  scratch  the  side  of  his  nans, — then 
the  top  of  his  head,  as  if  the  wwhiag  of  the  intellectual  machinery  within  had 
proinssd  a  tingliag  at  thasurfiice;  then  the  fingers  would  stroke,  down  a  lock  of 
the  hair;  and  finally,  the  hand  would  return  to  the  desk.    These  motions  were 
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oombiaed  in  him  wHk  all  the  tigns  of  solmn  ««nMBtneiB»  avi  liiing  ao  Mer^ 
preted  by  those  who  knew  hia  wajFs,.  rathef  aided  than  ohatoiwtod  tha  afiaet  of 
hia  delivery* 

Mr.  Brown,  though  a  pleasant  companion,  was  noTer  jooose  nor  witty,  Mke 
Dr.  Speece.  He  noTer  sparkled  nor  flaahed,  either  in  the  pnlpit  or'  out  of  it.  He 
was  eminently  a  man  of  serious  thoilght. 

Such  are  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown.  Though  I  was  yet 
young  when  he  died,  he  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  is  vivid  to  this 
day. 

Tours  fraternally, 

HENRY  RtJFPKBR. 


«♦♦- 


THOMAS  MARQUES. 

1798—1827. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  STEVENSON,  D.  D. 


Niw  Aabavt,  Ind.,  May  1,  1860^ 
My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  year  requeat  in  fimiishing  yon  » 
sketch  of  my  venerated  grandfather,  the  Bev.  Thomas  MAftQUBa ;  and 
yet  so  new  and  wild  were  the  seeaea  in  which  he  waa  an  actor,  aad  ao  fiar  on 
the  frontier  was  mnch  of  his  life  spent,  that  I  find  hia  hiatory  ohieiy  legen- 
dary  and  unwritten.  My  own  reminiscences  of  him  during  ny  boyhocd^  my 
father's  note&and  recollections,  the  fugitive  pnhlications  of  the  day,  some 
memoranda  of  Dr.  John  Stockton, — ^his  successor  in  the  Cross  Greek  Ohnroh, 
and  his  manuscript  sermons  which  still  exist,  constitute  my  authority  for  the 
following  account. 

Bom  near  Winchester,  Ya.,  in  1758,  of  Irish  parentage,  he  waa  the 
fourth  son  of  a  large  family.  His  father,  Thomas  Marques,  was  a  large 
landholder,  and  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  amply  ahle  to  ednoate  hia 
family  ;  but  dying  when  hia  children  were  small,  the  property,,  aoooiding  to 
the  laws  then  existing  tnYii^nia,  fell  to  the  oldest  son.  Henco  the  younger 
children  were  left  destitute.  Thameu,  i^e  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  guardianilbip  of  his  uncle,  Joaeph  Golvitt,  #n  elder  in  ihe 
Presbyterian  Church'. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  yeiurs,  he  went  to  leara  the  weatef's 
trade,  at  which  he  laboured  more  or  less,  in  after  lifo,  as  a  means  of  sufH 
port.  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  received  an  ordinary  common»sohool 
educaiiott,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Ireland,  who  waa  brought  as  a 
•*  transport "  to  this  country,  and  sold  to  pay  ibr  his  transportation.  The 
term  of  service  required  was  seven  years;  and  as  yaung  Ireland  IMS* 
sdiolar  and  unaequainted  wi^  manual  labwur,  Mr.  0^1  viU  and  a  few  ottiors 
purchased  htm  expreasly  as  a  teacher.  He  was  ki§hly  ateeassM  and-  p#pn* 
iar  in  this  capacity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sev«n  jeara  want  flaulh,  IsiaaiB 
pious,  and  was  soom  an  aceciptable  preacher  in  the  Ba|Nlit  Chnseh.  •  Under 
this  man*s  instruction  were  the  first  marked  developments  of  nmi  aM  kearl 
in  Mr.  MsoNfues ;  and  ^  first  decided  rtiligisus  siqitiiaiiuus  which*  he 
raoetvady  so:faViaa  I  oan  learn,  were  under  the  impassiiaaad  ■  pt^hing  of  ^ the 
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fame  maQ,  in  the  rery  sdiool-hovBe  ^here  We  had  formerlj  exerdiaed  kit 
Vocation  as  a  teacher.  It  was  not,  howcTer,  tiU  soTeral  years  aftenrarda 
that  he  supposed  himself  to  be  the  sabjeot  of  a  spiritual  renoTation. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  married  Jane  Park,  sister  of  Lieutenant 
James  Park,  of  the  Virginia  line,  who  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Indians 
VpL  frontier  warfare.  Her  firmness,  self-denial,  industry,  and  economy,  were 
of  great  service,  to  her  husband,  in  subsequent  years,  in  his  preparation  for, 
and  exercise  of,  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  they  removed  from  Virginia  across  the 
Mountains,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  Pa.,  then  (1775) 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Here  he  built  a  cabin  in  the  woods,  near 
the  spot  where  the  village  of  Cross  Creek  now  stands,  and  within  a  mile  of 
which  place  he  continued  his  home  to  the  close  of  life. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  on  Cross  Creek,  frontier  warfare 
was  frequent  and  bloody.  The  few  settlers  were  often  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  rudely  constructed  forts,  where  the  females  and  children  might  be 
secure,  while  the  men  went  forth  to  repel' the  savages.  Sometimes  the 
assailants  became  so  numerous  as  to  drive  all  into  their  faistness.  And  when 
thus  '*  forted,"  (as  the  phrase  was,)  time  dragged  heavily  without  employ- 
ment or  amusement.  .  There  was  one  pious  man  in  ^'Vance^s  fort,*'  where 
Mr.  Marques  with  his  fiimily  often  took  shelter :  the  rest  were  neglectful 
ef  religion,  and  n6t  a  few  utterly  reckless  and  &st  assimilating  to  the  sav- 
ages with  whom  they  often  met  in  deadly  conflict ;  and  no  Christian  minister 
within  seventy  miles — a  most  improbable  place,  one  would  suppose,  to  look 
for  a  revival  of  religion.  But  that  one  godly  man,  then  a  member  of  the 
Associate  Refonned  Church,  afterwards  the  well  known  Rev.  Joseph  Pat- 
terson, who  died  within  a  few  years  in  Pittsburg,  was  made  the  instrument 
of  bringing  about  this  most  desirable  result.  Being  an  earnest  and  devoted 
Christian,  his  piety  was  not  found  to  wane  even  amidst  the  storm  and  tet^ 
rors  of  war ;  but,  during  the  long  days  and  nights  of  their  besiegements,  be 
talked  with  his  careless  associates  in  confinement  of  an  enemy  more  formi- 
dable than  the  Indian,  and  of  a  death  more  terrible  than  by  the  Bcalping 
knife.  As  they  were  all  abut  up  within  very  narrow  limits,  Mr.  Patterson's 
voice;  though  directed  to  one  or  two,  could  easily  be  heard  by  the  whole 
company  ;  and  thus  his  personal  exhortations  soon  became  publie  addresses. 
The  effect  of  this-  almost  immediately  became  visible  in  a  general  state  of 
soriottsnesa  thronghont  the  fort ;  and  among  the  eight  or  ten  who  now  gave 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marques.  The  report 
of  this  strange  work,  occurring  in  the  wilderness,  and  under  apparently  most 
nnpropitious  cifcnmstances,  was  soon  carried  back-  to  the  settlements ;  and 
thii  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  who  lived  at  What  is  now  called  Mount  Pleasant,  West- 
moreland Connty,  Pa.,  hearing  of  what  had  taken  place,  came  some  seventy 
miles  to  teat  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  actually  preached  in  the  fort 
which  stood  near  the  present  site  of  Cross  Creek  Cihurch.  This  was  in 
1778 ;  at  wiiieh  time  Mr.  Marquee  and  his  wife  made  a  profesaion  of  their 
hMk  in  Christ,  and  presented  their  first  child  to  Qod  in  Baptism.  This  was 
the  first  atmon  pfsaeind,  and  this  the  first  child  baptised,  in  thai  region. 
The  next  y«ar  (1771^)  aehnreh  was  organised,  and  Mr.  Marquee  wis  eketed 
a  rating  eUnr. 

During  the  next  ten  yaan  of  his  life,  he  was  snbjeeled  to  mmj  ineo&vwr 
niencee,  deprivations,  :and  ptinfnl  vioissttndea,  wUoh  wonU  luHre 
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Bftoat  adTene  to  the  proapeet  of  his  entering  the  ministry.  Ministers  were 
scftcee  and  preaching  rare,  and  he  was  compelled  to  labour  at  his  loom  and 
on  his  farm  to  support  his  family.  And  yefe  such  was  his  growth  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  the  Christian  graces,  and  so  remarkahle  were  his  pious 
Oon?ersations  and  exhortations,  that  the  attention  of  ministers  who  visited 
that  region  was  earnestly  directed  towards  him,  as  destined  to  take  part 
with  them  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  high  vocation.  But 
though  he  was  often  urged  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  such  was  his 
timidity  and  his  age  th^t,  for  several  years,  he  resisted  all  such  solicitations. 
At  length,  however,  he  yielded ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty<«ix,  with  a  family 
of  several  children  around  him,  he  left  his  home  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
carefnl  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  ministry.  While  his  excellent  wife 
toiled  on,  in  &ith  and  patience,'  and  was  compelled  sometimes  to  labour  in 
the  field  to  keep  their  children  supplied  with  fbod,  he  was,  by  almost  unceas- 
ing study,  preparing  for  extensive  usefulness  in  the  sacred  office. 

Jlis  blassic^  course  was  commenced  at  Buffalo,  under  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  an  excellent  scholar  and  able  teacher,  with  whom  he  made  rapid 
improvement ;  and  when  Mr.  Smith  became  unable  to  teach,  from  ill  health 
and  advanced  age,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Cannonsburg  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McMillan,  widely  known  as  the  first  pastor  West  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  With  this  venerable  man  he  was  ever  after  on  terms  of  the 
most  intimate  friendship  ;  and,  during  many  years,  they  were  co-labourers 
in  the  vineyard  of.  the  Lord.  James  Ross,  afterwards  a^distingnished  jurist 
and  advocate  in  Pennsylvania,  was  at  that  time  Tutor  in  the  Academy ;  and 
to  his  masculine  mind  and  elevated  character  Mr.  Marqnes  Was  no  doubt 
much  indebted  for  his  subsequent  usefulness. 

During  the  period  that  he  was  thus  employed  in  study,  his  £unily  were 
often  driven  to  great  straits  ia  procuring  means  of  support;  and,  upon  his 
infrequent  and  brief  visits  at  home,  he  was  on  the  alert  in  providing  for 
their  wants.  He  often  related  the  following  incident,  not  as  miraonlonB,  but 
as  an  instance  of  God*s  special  providence  in  his  behalf.  On  reaching  home 
one  evening,  he  found  his  family  destitute  of  fbod,  except  some  small  vege* 
tables  of  which  they  made  a  light  and .  nnsatisfaoiory  meal.  Earnest  were 
their  prayers  around  the  evening  altar,  that  Jacob's  Ood  would  provide  for 
their  wants.  But  no  light  came  to  their  minds,  and  they  lay  down  to 
unquiet  rest.  In  his  broken  sleep,  Mr.  Marques  dreanted  ef  a  hunting 
excmreion,  and  saw  in  a  ravine  near  his  farm,  where  he  had  ottext  procured 
game  before,  three  deer,  all  of  which,  by  a  hunter's  stratagem,  he  secured* 
So  strong  was  the  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  arose,  and  at  early  dawn 
was  on  his  way  to  the  ravine,  equipped  as  an  hunter.  As  was  the  dream, 
so  was  the  fact.  The  three  deer  were  there  in  sise  and  position,  just  as  he 
saw  them  in  sleep ;  and  by  his  skill  he  secured  them  all  as  food  for  his 
family,  and  returned  to  sdiool,  joyful  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  by 
which  he  had  been  thus  signally  assisted  in  his  work. 

But  these  struggles  and  his  manly-endurance  of  them  had  their  legitimate 
effect.  He  was  thus  prepared  to  bring  great  energy,  humility,  and  perseverance 
to  his  Master's  work.  At  length,  by  close  study,  and  with  unusual  powers  of 
aoquisition,  he  was  prepared  for  licensure  ;  and,  on  the  19tfa  of  April,  1798, 
was  actually  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone.  He  preached 
one  year  as  a  Ueentiate,  and  in  every  place  with  uaooaimoii  acoeptance.  In 
the  spring  of  1704,  calls  were  put  into  his  hands  from  the  Congregations  of 
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BUok  LM:  «id  Cross  Craek,  the  Isiter  of  whioh  lie  aoeepled ;'  «id,  ea  the 
ISih  of  June  following,  he  wm  ordained  and  installed  Paelor  of  thai  Chnrobf 
whieh  had  ita  plaee  of  worship  beside  the  iort  in  whioh  he  was  hopeMlj 
oonvertod,  and  inwhiehi  fnom  its  organiaation,  he  had  been  a  ruling  elder. 

Mr.  Marines,  now  set  apart  to  the  fall  work  of  the  miniatry,  and  plaoed 
Of  er  the  ehnrch  in  which  his  fanuly  resided,  gave  himself  up  to  the  intM^ 
ests  of  Christ's  cause  with  an  unreserred  devotion,  not  only,  in  his  ovn 
ohoroh,  bttt  in  inissioiMury  efforts  then  in  their  incipienoy  in  the  West.-  He 
preaohed  half  iif  the  time  at  Upper  Buffalo,  ten  mil^  distant.  The  Spirit 
of  Gtod  seems  to  have  been  present  from  the  commenoement  of  his  laboora; 
fior^  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  pitotorate,  a  himdred«and  twenty-three 
were  added. to  the  Communion  of  the  ohnrohes  under  his  oare.  In  ITM,  be 
was  appointed  «. member  of  the  first  Missionary  Board,  West  of  the  Moon* 
tains.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the  Synod  of  Yii^inia,  and  was 
renewed  as  long  as  that  Board  existed.  And  while  he  assisted  in  managing 
the  operations  ef  the  BoaAi,  and  overseeing  the  work  of  others,  he  was 
aetively  engaged  in  abundant  missionary  labours  himself, — frequently  going 
out  on  brief  tours,  until,  relinquUhing  the  Buffalo  Churoh  in  I7d8,  he  found 
more  time  for  extended  journeys.  In  1800,  he  visited  the  Seaeoa  Indians 
at  Complanters'  town  on  the  Alleghany  River,  met  with  a  kind  reeeption, 
and  made  an  eneonraging  report.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  IBOly  he 
spent  six  wed^s  travelling  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Ohio,  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  Soiota  Riven* 
In  this  tour,  he  visited  many  small  villages  and  isolated  settlements,  breaking 
the  bread  of  life  to  many  who  had  wandered  beyond  the  reach  of  Ghriattan 
ordinances.  His  return  home  was  soon  followed  by  a  call  from  the  Churoh 
of  Chilioothe,  whioh,  however,  by  advice  of  his  Presbytery,  he  declined.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  spent  six  weeks  in  a  tour  Northwest  of  the 
Ohio  and  AUeghany  Rivers,  seeking  the  wanderii^  sheep,  and  gathering 
them  into  little  oompanies  for  mntual  encouragement,  and  as  nuclei  of  other 
ohurciies. 

In  1802,  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  assumed  the  management  of  miaaionarf 
operatioos  in  the  West,  and  chose  Mr.  Marques  a  member  of  its  ExeontiTe 
Board.  During  this  year,  an  extensive  revival  was  experienced  in  the  Church 
of  Cfoss  Creek,  whidi  msy  be  oonsidered  as  the  commencement  of  that 
wonderful  ''falling  work,"  ^hioh  continued  for  several  years,  and  which, 
even  to  this  day,  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  curious  speenlalion 
and  inquiry.  Mr.  Marquee  has  left  a  somewhat  parUeular  account  of  ^ia 
work,  bearing  his  'Own  signature  and  countersigned  by  his  session,  from  whieh 
it  appears  that,  though  at  first  he  looked  upon  the  strange  movements  attend- 
ing it  as  indicating  a  fanatical  tendency,  aud  took  special  care  to  discrimi* 
nate  between  a  true  snd  false  religious  experience,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that 
in  the  main  it  was  a  genuine  work,  whatever  view  might  be  taken  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  which  distinguished  it. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Marques  went  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  to  Sandusky,  to  inquire  into  a  serious  diflioulty  that  had 
arisen  between  the  Indians  and  Mr.  Badger,  their  missionary  at  that  point. 
This  difficulty  had  its  origin  in  the  extravagant  expectations  formed  by  the 
Indians  of  what  the  Society  would  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  temporal  sup- 
port. Mr.  Marques  managed  the  matter  with  great  kindness,  and  yet  with 
dwsummate  address,  Mid  suoeeeded  in  overcoming  the  hostility  which  had 
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Imcii  exdted  agftii^  the  nusaioDarj,  00  that  tlie  station,  inatoad  of  bei^g 
abandoned,  as  had  aeapied  inevitable,  oontinued  in  inereiMsiDg  pKwpeiilj. 
The  Addreta  which  he  made  ta  the  Indiana  on  thia  eoeaaian  ia  preaerved, 
and  ia  a  beaotifd^  apeoimen  of  siniplioity,  sagaoity,  and  benevolenoe. 

The  remaining  treaty  years  of  his  ministry,  filled  up,  as  they  were,  with 
multiplied  labours  and  varied  but  mnnsnal  sncoese,  the  prescribed  limits  of 
tluB  oommunication  do  not  allow  me  to  notice  in  detail.  -  Towards  the*  eloae 
of  this  period,  he  found  old  age  approaching,  ai|d  bodily  infimitiea  inareaa- 
ingt  and  he  was  often  inclined  to  resign  his  charge.  But  this  was  reaiated 
by  his  Sessioii  and  Congregation  for  several  yeara.  At  length,  however, 
they  yielded;  and  in  1826,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  ha 
retired  to.  prepare,  in  quiet  meditation,  for  his  approaching  change,  with  the 
iataa&ction  of  aeeing  a  man  of  his  own  selection,  Dr.  John  Stockton,  installed 
aa  his  successor.  In  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  travelled  West  to  visit  his  son* 
in*la>w,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  then  and  now,  residing  near  Bellefon- 
iaine,  Logan  County,  0.  He  reached  his  destinaiion  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  within  a  few  days  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  bilioua  fever, 
of  a  malignant  type,  from  which  he  never  aroae.  Such  was  the  natnre  of 
the  diaease  that  he  conversed  but  little,  lying  most  of  hb  time  in  a  comatose 
siate^  from  which  it  was  diflcult  to  arouse  him.  But  when  he  did  speak,  it  waa 
with  perfect  calmness  of  mind,  and  a  sure  trust  upon  the  fisithfulness  of- Him 
in  whom  he  had  believed.  He  departed  in  peace,  September  29, 1827,  and 
his  remains  were  laid  in  the  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellefontaine. 
Nurtured  in  the  wildemesa,  he  lived  to  see  that  wilderneas  turned  into  a 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  temples  to  God  go  up  all  over  it.  In  old  age  he 
joum^ed  West  into  the  depths  of  another  wilderness ;  and  there  that  apirit, 
bom  from  above  in  a  fort,  and  cradled  amid  the  tomult  and  horrors  of  wav, 
freed  from  its  earthly  tenement,  went  up  to  the  bosom  of  its  Bedeemer* 

It  only  remains  that  I  advert  briefly  .to  some  of  the  leading  featmrea  of 
his  character.  That  he  waa  without  hia  fanlta  I  do  not  pretend.  It  ia.  no 
cauae  of  wonder  that  that  quickness  of  intellect  and  strength  of  emotion 
thai  made  him  so  irreaiatible  in  il^  pulpit,  when  dealing  with  Heavenly 
Ihemes,  should  somatimes  have  given  to  his  conduct  on  other  subjeota  the 
appearance  of  undue  warmth  or  unyielding  pertinacity.  Tet  hia  errora  of 
jodgment  or  conduct  were  so  few  as  scarcely  to  appear  at  all  in  the  clnster 
of  excellencies  by  which  his  character  was  marked. 

Below  the  middle  stature,  although  inclined  to  corpulency,  his  liBatnres 
were  small,  but  finely  formedv  and  in  mature  age,  when  I  first  saw  him,  the 
lines  of  thought  were  deeply  traced  upon  his  forehead.  Even  at  that  age, — 
aixty*five, — he  was  personally  active,  and  his  step  unusually  elastic.  •  Erer 
accustomed  to  active  habits,  he  retained  much  vigour  of  constitution  to  old 

•ge. 

In  his  common  intercourse  with  men  he  was  mild  but  frank.  Kindness, 
courtesy,  and  dignity,  were  happily  blended  in  his  demeanour.  He  was  con* 
cUiatory  where  differences  of  opinion  existed,  bu^  firm  in  maintaining  what 
he  regarded  as  truth.  With  an  acute  metaphysical  mind,  and  highly  edu- 
cated in  the  true  sen^e  of  that  term,  he  excelled  in  the  discussion  of  Abstruse 
questions  in  casuistry,  and  was  considered  formidable  as  an  ecclesiastical 
opponent. 

He  was  a  laborious  and  faithfnl  pastor.  Hii  congregation  was  large  dur* 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  minbtry,  extending  over  an  area  of  twelve  miles 
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square.  And  yet  it  was  a  rule  to  trhieh  he  rigidly  adbefed,  to  Tisit  all  Ike 
people  annually.  During  one  year,  he  Tieited  every  fiunily  and  conversed 
with  each  member  apart  from  the  other  members.  The  next  year,  he  col- 
lected the  familiea  in  groaps,  and  eatechtsed  them  thoroughly  upon  the  doc- 
trioes  of  the  Bible,  aa  contained  in  the  formula  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
And  thus-  allemating  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  his  people  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Didactic  Theology,  and  in  becoming 
aoquunted  with  their  spiritual  state.  Great  aptness  in  introducing  and 
enfordng  religious  duty  characterised  him.  Religion  was  so  much  the  anb- 
jeot  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  so  ever  present  and 
absorbing  to  his  mind,  that  it  seemed  appropriate  for  him  always  to  speak 
on  that  subject,  and  almost  out  of  place  for  him  to  turta  to  other  themes. 
And  although  he  did  not  often  venture  upon  unusual  methods  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  careless,  one  case  is  remembered  worthy  of  recital. 
A  shrewd  and  highly  gifted  physician,  who  was  careless  and  sceptical  even, 
was  suddenly  awakened  from  his  apathy,  and  rescued  from  his  delusion  in 
the  following  way — Mr.  Marques,  coming  into  the  Doctor's  office,  on  a  cold 
day,  where- a  laige  coal  fire  wss  burning,  was  heartily  greeted,  and  urged  to 
sit  near  the  fire  and  warm  himself.  **  lliank  you.  Doctor,"  said  the  good 
minister;  and  looking  intently  upon  the  fire,  and  then  in  the  eye  of  bis 
careless  friend,  remarked  with  tearfbl  solemnity, — <*  But  whoL  could  dwell 
in  eternal  burnings  ?*'  That  question  was  a  barbed  arrow  to  the  heart  of 
the  physiciaa,  from  the  ranklings  of  which  he  found  no  escape,  until  he 
applied  to  the  Great  Physician  of  souls.  He  soon  obtained  peace,  and  was 
afterwards  an  ornament  to  the  Church.  Mr.  Ifarques  was  eminently  wiae 
in  counsel.  In  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly,  as  a  Director 
in  the  Western  Missionary  Society,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Jefferson 
College,  as  a  Committee  man  to  settle  difficulties  in  various  parts  of  the 
Church,  his  judgment  always  had  great  weight.  And  as  a  refisree  in  neigh- 
bourhood  and  congregational  difficulties,  his  decision  had  all  the  foroe  of 
law. 

But  as  a  preacher  he  was  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other  view. 
Henee  he  used  to  be  called  '*  the  silver  tongued."  The  first  impression  he 
made  on  rising  in  the  pulpit,  was  that  of  a  man  burdened  with  a  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  hii  office,  and  yet  there  was  something  strangely  winning 
in  his  countenance.  Calm,  composed,  and  yet  earnest,  there  was  a  sweet 
benignity  in  his  tones  that  waked  every  ear  and  fixed  every  eye ;  and  as'  he 
warmed  with  his  subject,  his  audience  sympathised  with  him,  and  even  went 
beyond  him  ;  so  that  not  unfrequently  they  seemed  wrought  up  to  the  most 
intense  feeling,  while  he  was  calmly  proceeding  in  his  discourse.  He  was 
extremely  logical  in  the  srrangement  of  his  subject,  and  entirely  perspicu* 
ous  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  A  running  brook  upon  a  silvery  bed 
could  not  show  more  clearly  the  pebbles  in  its  path,  than  do  his  sentences 
the  exact  shade  of  idea  in  his  mind.  I  speak  with  the  more  confidence  here, 
as  I  have  read  a  considerable  number  of  his  manuscript  sermons.  But  his 
chief  power  lay  in  the  persussive.  With  a  voice  uncommonly  musical  and 
entirely  under  his  control,  and  a  remarkable  power  and  delicacy  of  emotion, 
ever  exhibited  in  the  tearful  eye  and  speaking  features,  his  appeals  were 
quite  irresistible.  On  some  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  hun- 
dreds of  stropig  men  were  seen  weeping  like  children  under  his  preaching. 
i  have  more  than  once  heard  Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  while  President  of  Jel^ 
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fersoQ  OoUegc,  pronounce  him  the  moet  effective  orator  to  whom  he  had 
ever  listened.  And  such  perfeet  mastery  did  he  have  of  his  subject  and  his 
audience,  that  a  failure  in  any  giyon  case  became  at  once  a  matter  of  public 
remark.  One  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred,  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention.  He  was  iuTited  to  preach  at  Wellsburg,  Ya.,  long 
before  a  Presbyterian. Church  was  organised  there.  He  made  more  than 
usual  preparation,  and  when  he  reached  the  place  found  an  immense  congre- 
gation in  waiting.  After  a  brief  introduction,  his  well  matured  course  of 
thought  entirely  left  him,  and  no  effort  enabled  him  to  proceed.  After 
a  little  hesitation,  he  stated  to  the  people  that  God  had  closed  his  lips, 
either  because  he  was  too  great  a  sinner  to  be  allowed  to  preach,  or  because 
there  were  some  persons  in  that  audience  to  whom  the  Qospel  was  no  more 
to  be  offered.  He  made  another  appointment  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  fortnight, 
and  dbmissed  the  astonished  congregation.  At  the  appointed  time,  he  came 
and  found  a  still  larger  concourse  of  people.  He  took  the  same  text,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  his  discourse  announced  the  startling  fact  that  three  persons, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  last  meeting,  had  since  passed  into  eternity. 
On  this  occasion,  he  preached  with  more  than  usual  power  and  effect.  One 
of  his  grandsons  is  now  Pastor  of  a  Church  gathered  in  that  plaoe. 

Mr.  Marques  carefully  wrote  his  sermons, — not  a  common  praoti<M  with 
Western  ministers  in  his  day;  and  though  they  certainly  bear  the  type  of  a 
superior  ynind,  yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  competent  judges  who 
have  heard  him,  they  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  peculiar  power.  Were 
I  asked  to  express*  in  a  single  sentence  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  pul- 
pit address,  as  drawn  from  my  youthful  recollections  and  the  impressions 
of  others  who  sat  under  his  preaching  for  many  years,  I  would  say  that  it 
eombmed,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  solemnity  with  vivacity,  mildness  with 
earnestness,  affection  with  authority,  and  a  Christrlike  pungency  in  its  per- 
sonal applications  with  a  holy  unction  which  it  belongs  to  the  Spirit  alone 
to  impart. 

Of  Mr.  Marques*  personal  habits  I  know  but  little.  Strictly  economical 
in  his  expenditures,  he  nevertheless  cultivated  a  large-hearted  benevolence, 
uniformly  giving  according  to  his  ability,  and  much  above  the  then  acknow- 
ledged standard.  Having  suffered  such  trials  in  procuring  his  own  minis- 
terial education,  he  sympathised  deeply  with  those  preparing  for  the  Qospel 
ministry :  hence  it  was  found,  when  his  will  was  opened,  that  the  largest 
amount  of  property  he  had  to  give,  was  vested  for  this  purpose.  Several 
who  have  been  assbted  by  this  fund  are  now  in  the  ministry,  and  others,  by 
means  of  the  same  generous  provision,  are  following  in  their  footsteps.  He 
left  no  printed  works,  except  a  few  fugitive  publications;  yet  ''his  wdrks 
do  follow  him."  Very  many  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  Ohio 
had  their  foundation  laid  by  colonies  from  his  Church.  Four  of  his  grand- 
sons are  now  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  several  others  are  preparing  for  it : 
and  not  a  few* of  the  best  and  most  faithfal  pastors  in  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  were  nurtured  in  the  piety  of  the  Cross  Creek  Church. 

Mr.  Marques  had  eight  children — three  sons  and  five  daughters.  One 
daughter  married  the  Kev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  formerly  Pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Three  Ridges,  Pa.,  but  now,  and  for  many  years  past,  minister  of  Belle- 
fontaine,  0.  Mrs.  Marques  died  on  the  19tb  of  January,  1841,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  McMillan  stuyenson. 
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FBOK  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  O. 

PBtLASSLPHiA,  Ootobor  1,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  gires  me  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  my  recollections  of 
the  Rev  Thomas  Marques,  especially  as  I  have  no  recollections  of  him  t^at  axv 
not  of  the  most  grateful  and  pleasant  kind.  I  knew  him  first,  while  I  was  « 
student  in  the  Oannonsburg  Academjr,  though  he  had'botti  licensed  topreaclfc 
before  I  entered  it.  He  was  rather  small  in  stature,  but  was  compactly  aad 
firmly  built,  and  had  an  air  of  completeness  and  symmetry  about  him,  and  a  fine 
genial  expression  of  countenance,  that  gave  to  him  a  more  than  commonly  pror 
possessing  appearance.  He  had  an  uncommonly  amiable  disposition,  which  dw- 
covered  itself  as  well  in  his  public  acts  as  in  his  private  intercourse.  His  man- 
ners were  easy  and  graceful,  and  as  fur  as  possible  from  any  thing  like  display. 
There  was  the  utmost  propriety  in  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did;  and  it  was 
the  natural  impulse  of  his  spirit  to  render  every  body  around  him  happy.  It 
wab  impossible  to '  be  in  his  society,  and  not  to  gain  a  deep  impression  of  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  whole  character. 

As  a  preacher,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  he  was  esteemed  among  the  most 
attractive,  as  well  as  most  edifying,  of  his -day.  He  had  a  fine  silvery  voice, 
which  charmed  you  the  moment  it  Ml  upon  your  ear;  and  he  modulated  it  te 
excellent  purpose.  His  gesture  was  simple,  natural  and  graceful,  and  never 
betrayed  the  least  effort,  while  it  always  repdered  his  uttevanoe  more  impres- 
^?e.  He  was  more  inclined  to  dwell  upon  those  truths  which  are  pecidiariy 
evangelical  than  upon  the  terrors  of  the  law;  though  he  did  not  omit  any  |iart 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  used  to  look  upon  him,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  as  a  little  Apostle;  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  think  of  a  minister  whom  t 
have  ever  known,  whose  character  and  labours  seem  to  me  to  have  exhibited 
more  of  evangelical  fervour,  and  ot  the  very  life  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel^  than 
did  those  of  Thomas  Marques. 

Very  truly  your  brother  in  Christ, 

WILLIAM  KEILL. 


-#«^ 
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179a— 18M. 

John  Makemie  Wilson  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C#, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Congregation,  in  the  year  1769, 
His  father  had  emigrated  in  early  life  from  England,  and  was  subsequently 
engaged  for  some  time  in  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia;  but  he  ulti- 
mately removed  to  North  Carolina,  married,  and  settled  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  our  great  national  struggle  for  inde* 
pendence.  The  son  was,  in  his  boyhood,  the  intimate  friend  and  playmate 
of  Andrew  Jackson ;  and  young  as  they  were,  they  are  said  to  have  shared 
largely  in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  times. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  very  early  childhood  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  which  was  at  once  fearfully  startling,  and  illustrative  of  the  watchful 
care  of  Providence.     When  he  was  just  beginning  to  walk,  he  strayed  away 
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bj  limuelf  into  a  diitoiit  pari  of  the  ytrd  endofling  the  house ;  and,  after  a 
Utile  time,  hie  mother  observed  him  sitting  on  the  gronadt  apparently  much 
pleased  with  some  objeet  that  was  lying  by  his  side.  She  went  out  to  see 
what  it  was  that  amused  him,  and  to  her -utter  oonstemation  fonnd  him 
passing  his  hand  over  the  folds  of  a  laige  rattlesnake.  His  preservation* 
was  regarded  as  spiecially  providential;  and,  while  it  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  mother  at  the  time,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  subjeet  of 
much  serious  refection  on  the  part  of  the  son  in  after  life. 

At  tho  age  of  twelve,  he  wfts  sent  to  a  school  in  Charlotte  Ooonty,  of 
wfakh  Dr.  Bendeison,  an  endeent  physician,  was  Principal.  Here  he  oon^ 
tinned  till  he  was  fitted  forCollege,  and  then  became  a  member  of  Hampden 
Sidney,  where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honour  in  1791. 

Having  embraced  Christianity  in  its  Ufe  and  power,  he  resolved  on 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Cbspel ;  and,  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for 
this,  entered  on  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
James  HalL  In  the  summer  of  17d8,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange,  which,  at  that  time,  embraced  the  whole  of  North  * 
Carolina;  and,  immediately  after,  he  was  sent  by  the  Commission  of  Synod 
on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  counties  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State. 
He  now,  for  several  years,  had  his  residence  in  Burke  County,  in  the  midst 
of  a  riirewd,  intelligelDt  population  of  Scotch  Irish  origin,  from  among  whom 
but  few  churches  had,  at  that  time,  been  gathered ;  and  he  was  ordained 
here  about  the  year  17d5.  He  continued  in  this  charge  until  1801,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Bocky  Biver  and  Philadelphia. 
His  labours  in  Burke  County  were  eminently  successful,  both  in  planting 
new  churches,  and  in  ministering  to  the  growth  of  those  already  in  existence ; 
and  when  he  left  the  county,  he  carried  with  him,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
grateful  respect  and  good  will  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  his  ministration*. 

After  labouring  in  the  congregation  to  whioh  he  was  now  transferred,  for 
about  eleven  years,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  many  of  them  to  open 
a  sehool,  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  young  men  of  his 
charge,  who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry.  This  school, 
which  he  oommeneed  in  1812,  he  continued  for  about  iwelve  years ;  and 
twenty-five  of  his  pupils  became  ministera  of  the'Qospel.  Fifteen  young 
men  from  the  Bocky  Biver  Congregation  entered  the  ministry  in  about  as 
many  years ;  many  of  whom  could  not  have  received  a  classical  education, 
but  for  the  opportunity  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilson's  school.  As  a  teacher, 
he  was  at  once  emtnenlly  popular  and  suocessfal. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1829. 

Dr.  Wilson  attended  a  meeting  of  his  Presbytery,  at  Morgantown,  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  and  of  tho  Synod,  at  Hopewell,  shortly  after.  From 
peculiar  excitement,  he  slept  little  during  these  meetings,  and  returned 
home,  labouring  under  a  degree  of  exhaustion  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
In  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  he  evinced  no  extraordinary  raptures,  but 
a  calm,  humble  and  trusting  spirit.  The  last  evening  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  cheerful  conversation  with  his  family,  and  without  any  thing  to  indicate 
his  immediate  dissolution.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  called 
to  one  of  his  sons,  complaining  of  being  cold,  and,  after  uttering  a  few 
broken  incoherent  expressions,  became  speechless.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning,— Saturday,  July  80, 1881,  his  spirit  gently  made  the  transi- 
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tioQ  from  eMrth  to  Heaven.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Poplar  Tent,  wbo  had  been  Am 
intimate  friend  of  almost  his  whole  life,  reached  his  house  on  Satordaj  after- 
noon,  according  to  a  previous  appointment,  to  spend  the  night,  and  preaeh  a4 
Bocky  River  on  the  following  Sabbath.  But  it  turned  out  that  he  had  oome 
to  conduct  the  funeral  solemnities  of  his  venerable  friend.  A  large  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  Congregation  assembled  with  the  Congregation  of  Rocky  River, 
and  as  the  church,  though  very  capacious,  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  multitude  which  the  occasion  had  brought  together,  the  funeral  service 
was  held  in  a  beautiful  grove  usually  occupied  by  the  congregation  for  Sacra- 
mental meetings.  Here  Dr.  Robinson  delivered  a  most  appropriate  and 
pathetic  discourse,  after  which  the  body  was  reverently  carried  to  its  final 
resting  place. 

During  his  residence  in  Burke  County,  Mc*  Wilson  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Erwin,  of  that  county,  who  died  about  the  year 
1826.  They  had  nine  children, — ^five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of 
his  sons  entered  the  ministry.  Alexander  Erwin  first  became  a  physician, 
under  the  impression  that  an  impediment  in  his  speech  would  hinder  his 
usefulness  as  a  speaker.  His  ardent  desire  to  preach  the  Oospel  led  him 
afterwards  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to  devoto  himself  to  Uic  ministry. 
About  the  year  1832,  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Eastern  Africa,  where  he 
encountered  great  trials  and  dangers  amopg  the  Zulu  tribe.  Hb  mission 
was  broken  up  by  savage  war;  he  buried  a  beloved  wife  with  his  own  hands; 
and  then  returned  to  this  country  with  an  infant  daughter.  After  remain* 
ing  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Western  Africa,  and  commenced  the  mis- 
sionary work  there  with  untiring  seal ;  but  was  soon  called  from  his  labour 
to  hftB  reward.  He  died  at  Cape  Palmas  in  the  year  1842.  The  other  son 
who  entered  the  ministry  was  John  Makemte^  who  was  for  some  years 
settled  over  the  Bethany  and  Tabor  Churches,  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C; 
was  afterwards  called  to  Morgantown,  the  first, field  of  his  Other's  labours; 
and  is  now  (1857)  the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Fulton,  Mo. 

Dr.  Wilson  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Wilson, 
1804;  a  Sermon  on  .the  death,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCorkle,  1811 ;  and  an 
Appendix  to  a  work  on  Psalmody  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ruffiiier,of  Virginia. 


FROM  THE  REY.  R.  H.  MORRISON,  D.  D., 

CoTTAQB  HoMB,  N.  C,  July  18, 1$I8. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  cannot  refuse  your  request  for  my  impressions  of  the 
character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Makemie  Wilson.  My  knowledge  of  him,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  was  such,  as  to  enable  me  to  give  you  the  outline  of  his  char^ 
acter  without  any  doubt  as  to  its  correctness. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  of  about  the  medium  size;  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  labour,  which,  during  his  whole  life,  was  devoted  to 
the  most  worthy  objects.  A  clear  blue  eye,  and  countenance  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  kindness,  were  only  the  faithful  index  to  his  character.  He  was 
so  sincere  and  unreserved  in  manifesting  his  good  will  to  others,  and  so  sensitive 
to  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  that  he  was  justly  regarded  as  a  most  inteiesting 
companion  in  every  circle  of  society.  The  pervading  charm  of  his  manners  con* 
sisted  in  candour,  modesty,  humility,  and  good  sense. 

r)r.  Wilson  possessed  a  strong,  penetrating  and  well  cultivated  mind.  Sound* 
of  judgment,  energy  of  purpose,  and  great  prudence,  were  strikiog  features 
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"of  hii  ebaraeter.  He  was  a  bright  example  of  actititj  in  doing  good,  and  of 
visdom  in  selecting  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  His  character 
sot  marked  hj  a  fev  striking  virtues,  and  many  glaring  defects;  bat  there 
blended  in  his  life  a  well  proportioned  and  beautiful  illustration  of  Christiaii 
graces.  His  enlarged  and  scriptural  views  of  Divine  truth  were  rendered  prac* 
tical  by  much  spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  most  cheerful  consecration  of  himself 
to  the  service  of  Qod. 

His  piety  Was  manifested,  not  by  impulses,  but  by  works  of  righteousness.  A 
fiiithfol  and  continual  discharge  of  the  private,  relative  and  social,  duties  of  reli- 
gion, proclaimed  the  conformity  of  his  heart  and  life  to  the  will  of  God.  A  life 
BO  pure,  and  so  controlled  by  a  meek  and  benevolent  spirit,  gained  for  him  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  and  sincere  affection,  wherever  he  was  known.  A  life 
in  which  were  so  beautifully  reflected  the  truths  which  he  preached  to  others, 
gave  evident  power  to  his  ministrations  in  the  pulpit. 

His  humility  appeared  in  his  actions,  as  a  bright  ornament  of  his  character. 
No  man  could  be  more  willing  on  proper  occasions  to  confei^s  his  unworthiness, 
and  to  ascribe  all  his  gifts  and  graces  to  the  proper  Sonrce. 

He  had  a  peculiar  talent  at  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others.  His  kind- 
ness of  heart  diffused  a  charm  around  him,  and  made  his  presence  felt  as  that  of 
a  sincere  and  belbved  friend.     *'  In  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness." 

While  he  was  faithful  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth,  his  mild  and  concilia- 
tory demeanour  rendered  him  acceptable  to  those  whose  views  were  not  in 
accordance  with  his  own.  He  was  eminently  a  peacemaker.  His  gentle  and 
benign  spirit  prompted  him  to  active  efforts  to  remove  discord  from  among  Chris- 
tians, and  to  preserve  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  In  such  delicate 
and  noble  efforts  he  was  remarkably  successful.  Few  men  perhaps  ever  did 
more  to  prevent  contention,  to  heal  divisions,  and  to  counteract  the  baneful 
effects  of  envy  and  evil  speaking.  So  judicious  and  affectionate  were  his  coun- 
sels, and  such  the  weight  of  his  influence,  that  it  was  comparatively  rare  for 
suits  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  his  churches  to  the  civil  courts. 

Dr.  Wilson  met  with  opposition,  as  all  men  may  expect,  who  seek  to  do  good. 
But  in  nothing  did  his  greatness  more  strikingly  appear,  than  in  overcoming 
evil  with  good.  Some  remarkable  instances  might  be  stated,  were  it  expedient, 
in  which  he  bore  the  hostility  of  those  whose  reformation  he  sought,  with  so 
much  magnanimity  and  forbearance  as  to  disarm,  if  not  to  extinguish,  their 
malevolence. 

As  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  no  man  of  his  day  was  held 
in  higher  repute.  In  this  department  of  ministerial  duty,  it  was  universally 
conceded  that  he  possessed  almost  unrivalled  power.  His  brethren  had  such 
perfect  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
that  he  was  often  led  to  act  more  prominently  than  bis  modest  and  unobtrusive 
spirit  would  have  prompted  him  to  do.  His  treatment  of  his  brethren  was 
worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation.  Never  was  he  known  to  descend  to  any 
thing  like  rudeness  or  petulance  towards  others.  He  treated  the  sentiments 
of  the  weakest,  or  of  those  most  opposed  to  him,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
and  manifested  a  sacred  regard  for  their  feelings.  Often  have  I  witnessed 
with  admiration  how  speedily  his  clear  mind  and  affectionate  manner  could 
allay  the  excitement  of  debate  into  a  calm  and  fraternal  unanimity  of  sentiment 
and  feeling.  He  was  fiu*  from  being  elated  by  success  in  carrying  his  own 
measures,  and  equally  far  from  irritation  under  disappointment.  He  seemed 
never  to  forget  that  the  Courts  of  the  Church  are  assemUies  of  brethren  met  to 
do  good,  and  not  to  accomplish  ambitious  designs,  or  indulge  envious  feelings. 

His  manner  of  preaching  was  marked  by  a  fiiithful  and  judicious  exhibition 
of  the  truth.  His  fidelity  in  expounding  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  was  char- 
acterised by  the  tenderness  which  reaches  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  it  is  felt. 
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His  huigttftge  and  deportment  left  no  doobt  of  his  Iots  for  the  souls  of  those 
heard  him. 

He  never  pretended  to  a  fervency  whieh  he  did  not.  feel.    His  seal, 
deep  and  earnest,  was  always  regulated  by  knowledge.    In  denouncing  the 
rors  of  the  Lord  against  the  guilty,  his  genuine  compassion  and  honssty  of 
pose  gave  a  penetrating  force  to  the  threatenings  he  utteredf 

Dr.  Wilson  evidently  preached  the  Gospel  with  strong  fiuth'  in  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  give  it  effect.  His  heart  was  too  ardently  fixed  on  the  great  end  of  his 
ministry,  to  become  indifferent  to  the  result  of  his  labours.  His  zeal  did  not 
rise  and  sink,  as  the  outward  appearances  of  his  usefulness  wece  bright  or  for- 
bidding. His  life  presented  a  uniformity  of  untiring  effort,  which  seemed  Co 
flow  from  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  presence  and  blessing  of  God.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  witness  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  received  by  him 
into  the  church  at  one  time.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  if  I  mistake  not,  his 
churches  numbered  between  six  and  seven  hundred  members.  Such  a  man 
could  not  livOr  thirty  years  among  an  honest  people,  admired  and  loved  as  their 
brightest  pattern  in  every  virtue,  without  swaying  their  minds  and  mottlding; 
their  habits  for  good  to  a  remarkable  extent.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
forcible  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  when  its  truths,  are  propeilj 
exhibited,  not  only  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare,  but  in  advancing  the  tem- 
poral interests,  of  men,  than  that  presented  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Wilson. 

His  views  and  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  death  were  what  might  Im 
expected  to  mark  the, departure  of  such  a  man.  It  was  my  privil^e  to  visit  him 
not  long  before  his  death.  Apparently  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  inter- 
view might  be  the  last,  he  freely  and  tenderly  spoke  of  his  oVvn  prospects.  He 
stated  distinctly  that  in  meeting  death  he  had  no  rapturous  views, — no  feelings 
of  transport,  but  a  firm  and  sustaining  hope  of  Heaven,  founded  sdely  upon  the 
merits  of  Christ.  He  alluded  to  the  labours  of  his  life  only  to  praise  God  fat 
the  tokens  of  his  grace.  He  expressed  ah  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  vtill 
in  reference  to  his  dissolution,  and  a  joyful  expectation  of  spending  eternity  in 
the  presence  and  work  of  his  Redeemer.  Nothing  could  be  more  serene,  animat- 
ing, delightful,  than  the  confidence  which  he  expressed  in  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ. 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  of  the  purest  and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church, 
of  whom  our  State  can  boast.  The  memorials  of  his  usefulness  will  be  long 
visible  below;  and  I  doubt  not  there  will  be  found  an  imperishable  record  of  it 
in  Heaven. 

Truly  yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

R.  H.  MORRISON. 
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ROBERT  HETT  CHAPMAN,  D,  D  * 

1793—1883. 

RoBBRT  fiSTT  Chapman  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Jedediali  Chapman, 
well  known  as  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western 
New  York.  He  (the  father)  was  bom  id  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Septembef 
27,  .1741,  and  wiLs  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762.  After  studying 
Theology  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1766 
was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  as  Pastor  of 
the  Ghurck  in  Orange,  N.  J.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  American 
eause  during  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  so  confident  was  he  that  it  was  a 
righteous  cause  that  he  counted  no  sacrifice  too  dear  to  be  made  for  ks  pro- 
motion. His  course  was  so  open  and  decided  as  to  render  him  particularly 
offensive  to  the  loyalists,  and  not  only  waa  he  obliged  frequently  to  retire 
from  his  family  and  flock,  but  even  his  Hfe  was  sometimes  in  imminent  peril. 
In  the  year  1800,  he  received  an  appointment  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  **  a  stated  missionary  for  four  years  on 
the  Northwestern  frontiers ;"  by  which  was  intended  Western  New  York. 
In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  he  removed  his  family  from  New  Jersey 
to  Geneva,  where  he  continued  during  the  remaindet  of  his  life.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  service  one  half  of  the  time, 
and  the  other  half,  ministered  to  the  Congregation  of  Geneva.  On  the  8th 
of  July,  1812,  he  was  installed  Senior  Pastor  of  that  Congregation, —  the 
Rev.  Henry  Axtell  being  associated  with  him  as  Colleague.  This  relation 
was  dissolved  by  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  May,  1813.  He 
possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  great  energy  of  character,  and  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  minister.  He  published  a  Sermon  delivered  before 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1788; — having  been  Moderator 
of  that  Body  the  year  before ;  and  Five  Sermons  on  Baptism. 

Robert  Hett,  the  second  son  of  Jedediah  Chapman,  was  bom  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  March  2,  1771.  Having  spent  his  early  years  chiefly  under  the 
paternal  roof,  he  became  in  due  time  a  member  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  maintained  a  high  standing  as  a  scholar,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1789,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon.  The  year  after  his  graduation  he  spent  at  his  father^, 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  general  reading,  and  undecided,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  in  what  profession  or  occupation  he  should  ultimately 
engage.  From  his  earliest  developments  of  character,  his  conduct  had  been 
uncommonly  blameless,  and  those  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it,  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  spiritual 
renovation  from  childhood — an  opinion  in  which  he  was  himself  rather 
disposed  to  concur.  He,  however,  during  this  year,  was  led  to  form  a  very 
different  judgment  of  himself:  he  became  convinced  of  his  deep  sinfulness 
and  utter  ruin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  was  brought,  as  he  believed, 
cordially  to  embrace  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of  redeeming  mercy.  He  now 
formed  a  distinct  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and 
when  hb  father,  witli.a  view  to  test  the  sincerity  and  streng&  of  his  resolu- 
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tion,  spoke  to  him  freely  of  the  sacrifices  and  trials  incident  to  the  minis* 
terial  office,  he  replied  with  great  decision  and  solemnity, — *'None  of  these 
things  move  me" — '*  Wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  Shortly  allfcer 
this,  he  commenced  his  studies  immediately  preparatory  to  the  ministiy,  and 
continued  them  for  three  years  ;  being,  during  a  part  of  this  time,  engaged 
as  an  instructor  in  connection  with  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  his  availing  himself  of  the  College  Library.  He  wee 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  October  2,  1793 ;  and 
immediately  after  took  an  extended  missionary  tour  i^to*  the  Southern 
States,  where  he  laboured  without  compensation  for  several  months,  'and 
was  privileged  to  see  a  rich  blessing  attending  his  labours. 

After  his  return  from  his  missionary  tour,  he  accepted  a  call  to  settle  as 
Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  .and  was  installed  there  in  the  year 
1796.  In  this  relation  he  continued  till  1801,  when  he  removed  to  Cam* 
bridge,  N.  Y.,  and  became  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  thai 
place.  Here  the  Church  greatly  prospered  under  his  ministry,  being  blessed 
with  repeated  revivals  of  religion,  and  some  new  members  being  added  at 
nearly' every  Communion  season  during  his  connection  with  it.  In  1811« 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  great  reluctance  to  part  with  a  congregation  to  which  he  was 
so  much  attached,  he  felt  constrained,  by  considerations  of  duty,  to  accept 
the  appointment.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Carolina  in  the  autumn  of 
1812,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  official  duties.  The  College  was 
in  all  respects  at  a  low  ebb;  and  he  laboured  with  great  diligence  and  seal 
for  its  improvement.  In  consequence  mainly  of  his  exertions,  the  tone  of 
morals  and  religion  was  elevated,  the  Bible  became  a  text-book  in  the  instil 
tution,  and  several  young  men  were  brought  under  the  power  of  religion, 
who  subsequently  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Ue-was  abo  a  princi- 
pal instrument  in  the  establishing  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  seat  of 
the  College, — none  having  existed  there  previous  to  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency.  During  his  connection  with  the  College,  he  performed  a  great 
amount  of  service  in  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  was  also 
'Very  punctual,  as  well  as  active  and  useful,  in  his  attendance  on  the  judici^ 
tories  of  the  Church. 

In  1815,  ho  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Williams  College. 

Dr.  Chapman  had  always  taken  great  delight  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and,  after  having  been  ln^boriously  employed  for  a  number  of  years 
as  the  head  of  the  College,  he  began  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
the  pastoral  life.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1817,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion tQ  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  connection  with  the  institution  from 
that  time  ceased.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  several  promising  fields  of 
mbisterial  usefulness  presented  themselves  to  him ;  but  he  at  length  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  became  the  Pastor  of  Bethel 
Church,  then  one  of  the  largest  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod..  Here  he 
laboured  with  maay  tokens  of  success  till  the  year  1823,  when  he  removed 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  Valley, — the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester.  Hav- 
ing been  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Virginia  not  far  from  ten  years,  he 
determined  to  migrate  to  the  West ;  but,  previops  to  carrying  his  resolution 
into  eifect,  he  spent  a  year  or  two,  labouring  with  his  aooustomed  seal,  in 
tke  bOl  oovntry  of  North  Oarottoa.    In  the  year  1880,  he  remored  with 
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hiB  Cftmily  to  tbe  Steie  of  Tennenee,  and  Mttlod  at  Covington,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Mifisissippi  Biver.  His  field  of  labour  here  was  within  the  bounds 
of  what  was  then  a  frontier  Presbytery;  and  he  had  an  important  agenej 
in  moulding  the  religious  state  of  things  in  that  new  and  sparsely  popula- 
ted region.  His  influence  for  good  was  powerfully  felt,  and  he  was  rejoic- 
ing in  the  prospect  of  constantly  extending  usefulness,  when  his  career  was 
suddenly  terminated  by  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  he  was  appointed  to  represent  his  Presbytery  in* 
the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  He  accomplished  his  journey  to 
the  North,  chiefly  on  horseback,  making  it  little  less  than  an  extended  mis- 
aioDary  tour.  When  the  Assembly  had  closed  its  sessions,  he  made  a  hasty 
▼isit  to  a  brother  who  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  then  set  out, 
in  perfect  health,  on  his  homeward  way.  At  Winchester,  Ya.,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  yiolent  disease,  which  proved  to  be  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
and  which  terminated  his  life  after  four  days.  On  the  morning  that  he 
died,  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  opened  his  window,  and  finding  that  he  was 
free  from  pain,  imagined  himself  convalescent;  but  his  physician  quickly 
undeceived  him  by  telling  him  that  the  relief  he  experienced  was  the  effect 
<^  mortification.  He  received  the  announcement  with  perfect  calmness; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  being  called  by  his  request,  read  to  him  the  ninety- 
seventh  Psalm,  and  offered  a  prayer  at  his  bedside;  and  then,  having 
requested  that  Dr.  H.  would  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon,  mentioning  as  a 
suitable  text  Romans  v.  1,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  that  he 
might  commune  with  his  Ood  and  Saviour,  and  die.  He  breathed  his  last 
shortly  after,  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  serenity.  He  died  June 
18,  1838,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his  min- 
istry.    His  mortal  remains'  rest  in  the  grave-yard  at  Winchester. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Hannah  Amette  of  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.  They  had  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  survived  their  father.  One  of  the  sons  is  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Chapman,  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  mother,  a  lady  much  distinguished  for  her  . 
prudence  and  piety,  died. at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  July  7,  1845. 

Dr.  Chapman  published  a  Sermon  on  Conscience,  and  one  on  the  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Sacred  Office,  preaohed  at  the  ordination  and  installatioa  of 
John  Tonnglove<* 

FROM  THE  BEY.  JAMES  MORRISON. 

Bbluws,  Ya. ,  December  M,  1861. 
Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  With  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman  commenoed  in  the 
year  1813,  when  he  was  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  sad 
continued  until  his  removal  from  Virginia,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  the  year  IMS, 
or  1823.  I  was  first  a  student  of  the  University,  and  after  that,  for  nearly  two 
years,  a  Tutor.  During  the  time  I  was  a  student,  I  had  but  IHtle  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  Whilst  I  was  a  Tutor,  I  became  intimately  se^alnted 
with  him  in  his  private  character,  and  had  also  the  sane  opportunities  ef  observ- 
ing htm  in  his  official  rdatfons,  which  I  had  enjoyed  when  a  student.    When  I 

*  Jobs  Yovsai.OTa  wai  %  luttiTa  of  CMnbridMy  N.  Y. ;  wm  mdualed  at  Union  CoUoge  in 
IMI ;  WM  Tator  In  the  ColUm  ftom  1802  to  1S05;  wm  MtUod  in  the  minirtry  n«  Bmntwiok, 
H.  T.,  whoro  ho  dlod  in  18S8.  He  reoelTed  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Dirlnlty  fion  hit  Alma 
$iai9r. 
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became  a  pastor,  I  was  settled  in  a  congregation  adjoining  his.  My  onportnni- 
tiea  of  knowing  bin,  therefore,  were  good;  though  it  was  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  roan  with  one  who  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days.  I  always 
entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  him* 

First  of  all,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  not  only  sincere  but  ardent 
piety.  Qn  this  point,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  but  one  opinion  amongst  his 
acquaintances.  He  was  remarkably  conscientious.  His  conscience  was  both 
enlightened  and  tender.  The  Bible  was  his  guide,  and  he  was  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive to  any  departure  from  its  teachings.  He  was,  frou)  thoropgh  examination 
and  deliberate  conviction,  a  decided  Presbyterian;  but  still  he  was  liberal 
towards  other  Christian  denominations.  He  loved  all  who  gave  evidence  that 
they  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  his  warmest  and  most  intimale 
ftiends,  daring  tho  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  were  of  a  different  com- 
mnnion  from  his  own. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  judicatories  of  his  Church,  and  was  not  only 
exceedingly  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  them,  but  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member. 

In  all  the  various  circumstances  and  relations  of  life,  he  was  eminently  exem- 
plary. He  was  an  uncommonly  affectionate  husband  and  father.  In  his  family 
the  law  of  love  and  kindness  prevailed.  No  one  could  -be  intimate  in  his  domes- 
tic circle,  without  seeing  how  warmly  his  affections  centered  there,  and  how 
rich  were  the  enjoyments  which  he  found  there.  He  was  emphatically  a  lover 
of  home. 

As  a  teacher,  he  was  faithful  and  diligent.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  and  welfkre  of  all  his  pupils,  and  especially  that  they  might  all  be 
tanght  of  God,  and  made  wise  unto  eternal  life.  During  his  connection  with 
the  University,  he  was  the  instavmoit  of  a  most  salutary  moral  change  there, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number  received,  through  his  instrumental- 
ity, those  impressions  which  resulted  in  a  true  conversion.  Under  his  ministry, 
there  was,  at  one  time,  a  yery  general  seriousness  amongst  the  students. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  highly  evangelical.  He  delighted  to  preach  "  Christ 
and  Him  crucified;"  and  he  rarely  preached  a  sermon  that  did  not  make  this 
manifest.  His  discourses  were  carefully  prepared,  and  were  never  tedious. 
Lucid  and  logical  in  arrangement,  they  were  easily  remembered.  Whilst  Christ 
was  the  sun  in  his  system,  around  which  every  thing  moved,  and  from  which 
every  part  derived  light  and  life,  his  preaching  furnished  a  rich  variety  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  and  no  one,  so  fiir  as  I  knew,  ever  oomplained  of  sameness  in  his 
discourses.  His  language  was  always  dignified,  and  yet  so  plain  and  simple  a.<i 
to  be  easily  understood  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  attention. 
His  sermons  may  be  said  to  have  been  uniformly  good.  I  suppose  I  have  heard 
him  preach  more  than  one  hundred,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
among  them  all  what  I  would  call  an  indifferent  one.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit 
was  tender  awl  earnest.  It  was  evident  that  he  felt  deeply  the  importance  of 
the  truths  which  he  preached^  and  I  have  often  seen  him  affected  to.  tears. 
Benoe  he  succeeded,  beyond  what  is  common,  in  securing  the  attention  of  his 
hmnm,  even  though,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  disrelished  and  resisted 
Us  fiksa  and  pungent  appeals. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  sinoe  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Chapman  ceased.  I 
M  Uiat  I  qannot  do  fuU  justice  to  his  character;  asd  yet  the  outline  is  so  fresh 
and  vivid  thai  I  think  ay  impvessions  in  respect  to  it  cannot  be  wrong. 

Yours  sineerely  and  respectfully, 

JAMES  MORRISON. 


BOBERT  mSTT  CHAPMAN.  9fi 


FROM  THE  HOV.  F.  KASH, 

taDOB  or  TBB  lUP&nU  OOUBT  OV  XOBTB  OABOUaA^ 

Ralxigb,  February  17, 1867 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  has  just  reached  me^  and  few  things  would  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  comply  with  the  request  which  it  contains,  if  the  pressure  of 
my  oficial  engagements  were  not  such  as  to  forbid  my  doing  it  in  any  other  than 
the  most  hurried  manner.  I  knew  Dr.  Chapman- well  and  lorod  him  much. 
When  he  came  to  this  State  to  preside  over  our  College,  he  resided  with  me  nearly 
.three  months  before  he  went  to  Chapel  Hill.  .This  gave  me  an  opportunity  (o 
become  well  acquainted  with  him.  Plain  and  unpretending  in  his  appearaaoe 
and  manner,  his^  heart  was  warm  and  sincere.  Not  specially  calculated  to  shine 
as  a  Professor,  the  pulpit  was  his  appropriate  place.  More  highly  gifted  with 
power  on  his  knees  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  his  public  prayers  warmed  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.  I  have  met  with  no  man,  unless  perhaps  the  late 
Dr.  Nettleton  was  an  exception,  who  seemed  to  me  to  exceed  Dr.  Chapman  in  a 
deep  and  spiritual  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  Qod.  His  discourses  were 
plain,  but  always  interesting.  He  was  a  good  man — eminently  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  social  and  relative;  eminently  kind  to  those  around 
him,  and  always  having  an  eye  to  their  better  interests.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
was  the  lather  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  partiealar  region,  but  .1  may  say  tiMt 
he  was  a  most  efficient  promoter  .of  it — when  he  came  hither,  the  lamp  wm 
fuming,  but  it  was  with  a*  feeble  and  dubious  flame — by  his  untiring  seal  and 
vigorous  efforts  he  poured  into  it  fresh  oil,  and  it  has  been  burning  ever^  since 
with  a  steadUy  increasing  lustre  and  warmth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted 
a  benign  influence  here,  which  was  far  from  exhausting  itself  with  the  genera- 
tion that  was  contemporary  with  him. 
Regretting  that  my  account  of  this  excellent  man  must  be  so  meagre* 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  regard. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  your  friend, 

F.  HASH. 


JAMES  RICHARDS,  D.  D .♦ 

1793—1848. 

James  Richards  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  Samuel 
Richards,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  settled  in  the  parish  of  MiddlMez,  ilear 
Stamford,  Conn.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  James  Richards,  and  was 
bom  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  October  29,  1767.  His  father  was  an  intelli- 
gent, respectable  farmer,  highly  esteemefd  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian ; 
and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ruth  Hanford,  was  one  of  the 
brighter  ornaments  of.  her  sex ; — not  indeed  specially  favoured  in  respect  to 
advantages  for  education,  but  distinguished  for  a  masculine  understanding, 
great  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  fervent  and  elevated  piety.  In  his  earliest 
years,  he  gave  ipdications  of  an  uncommonly  delicate  bodily  constitution, 
though  it  was  quickly  discovered  that  there  was  no  corresponding  mental 
imbedlity— on  the  contrary^  his  intellectual  powers  were  peroeivad  to  Va 
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of  a  very  liigli  order ;  and  some  of  lis  early  feats  in  the  aoquisition  of 
knowledge  wonld  seem  almost  incredible.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
he  had  so  much  knowledge  and  so  much  character  withal,  that  he  was  a 
suocessfnl  teacher  of  a  common  district  school ;  and  he  was  employed  in 
this  way  for  two  successive  winters. 

From  Ms  early  childhood,  he  evinoed  a  strong  desire  for  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father,  in  conneetion  willi 
his  own  apparently  frail  constitution,  seemed  to  put  this  beyond-  hia  reac^. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  left  home,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  parents, 
with  a  view  to  seek  some  employment  in  which  he  might  become  perma- 
nently settled.  He -went  first  to  Newtown,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  his  native  place,  and  there  becafaie  an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet  and  chair 
maker.  He  was  obliged,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted illness  which  occurred  shortly  after  this,  to  return  home ;  and  we 
hear  of  him  resuming  his  mechanical  labours,  first  at  l)anbury,  and  after- 
wards at  Stamford,  and  then  retiring  from  them  .altogether.  He  seems, 
however,  at  one  period,  to  have  been  occupied  at  his  trade,  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  early  religious  instruction  which  he  received  under  the  parental  roof, 
and  particularly  from  his  mother,  did  not  fail  to  make  some  impression  upon 
his  mind ;  but  that  impression  seems  to  have  yielded,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  of  worldly  associations.  But  in  1786,  when  he  was  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  he  became  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  religion 
as  a  pratstical  concern,  and  ultimately  gave  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  being  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  serious  reflection  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  unhallowed  levity, 
and  particularly  in  consequence  of  the  promipent  part  which  he  was  him- 
self bearing  in  it.  For  a  season,  the  burden  of  his  guilt  seemed  to  him 
greater  than  he  could  bear;  but,  after  a  few  days,  while  he  was  reading  the 
thirty-eighth  Psalm,  he  found  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stamford,  and  henceforward 
evinced  the  genuineness  of  his  piety  by  a  consistent  and  devoted  Christian 
life. 

His  great  purpose  now  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
Accordingly,  having  been  released  from  his  apprenticeship,  he  returned  to 
New  Canaan,  and  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  at  that  time  Pastor  of  the  Church 
with  which  his  parents  were  connected.  He  was,  however,  quickly  inter- 
rupted in  his  preparatory  course  by  ill  health,  and  then  by  an  affection  of 
the  eyes ;  and  for  several  months  he  depended  on  his  sister  to  read  to  him 
as  the  only  means  of  advancing  in  his  studies.  He  finally  completed  his 
preparation  for  College  at  Norwalk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Kct.  Dr. 
Burnet,  and  through  the  kindness  of  two  female  friends,  who  had  offered  to 
aid  him  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

Notwithstanding  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1789,  yet, -at  the  dose  of  his 
Freshman  year,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  meet  the  necessary  ezpepses, 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  College  and  return  to  his  friends.  Con- 
.  Ttnced  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  prosecute  a 
regular  collegiate  course,  he  put  himself  again  under  the  instruction  of  his 
Tenerated  friend,  Dr.  Burnet,  at  Norwalk ;  but,  after  he  had  been  there  a 
short  tiMe»  another  sevovo  iUntss  sabjeoted  him  to  a  slill  faiihsr  inierrof- 
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iion.  His  case,  for  a  while,  was  regarded  as  well  nigli  hopeless ;  and  his . 
remarkable  recovery  hh  was  accustomed  to  ascribe,  under  God,  to  the  con- 
stant and  affectionate  vigilance  of  oive  of  his  sisters.  Having  passed  a  few 
months  at  Norwalk  after  his  recovery,  he  went  to  Farmington  in  1791,  where 
he  engaged  for  a  few  months  as  a  teacher ;  an^  then  w^nt  to  Greenfield,  and 
completed  both  his  academical  and  theological  coarse  under  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  Dwight..  His.  diligence  throughout  his  whole  opurse  was  untiring, 
and  his  improvement  worthy  of  the  best  advantages — as  a.n  evidence  of 
which,  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  in  1794,  at  Dr.  D wight's  sugges- 
iiouy  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Richards  was  licensed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Association 
in  the  Western  District  of  Fairfield  County,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After 
preaching  a  few  Sabbaths  in  the  parish  of  Wilton,  he  went,  by  invitation, 
to  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  where,  for  spme  time,  he  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit ;  and, 
during  his  residence  there,  he  committed  to  paper  a  series  -of  resolutions  for 
the  government  of  his  heart  and  conduct,  which  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  hia  eminent  piety  and  usefulness.  On  leaving  Ballston,  he  went  to 
Long  Island,  and  for  a  while  supplied  two  small  congregations, — one  on 
Shelter  Island,  the  other  at  Sag  Harbor ;  and,  though  the  generation  to  which 
he  ministered  has  now. passed  away,  it  is  said  that  the  savour  of  his  earnest 
and  faithful  ministrations  still  remains.  . 

In  May,  17d4,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Bev. 
Doctors  Buell  and  Wool^orth  of  Long  Island,  ho  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate;  and, 
having  accepted  the  invitation  and  passed  two  or  three  months  with  them, 
they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor  in  September  following.  He 
accepted  the  call,  but  for  some  reasons  his  ordination  and  installation 
were  deferred  until  May,  1797,  when  he  was  solemnly  conseQrated  to.  the 
pastoral  office  by  what  was  then  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

In  November,  1794,  he  was  married  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  James  and 
Caroline  (Hooker)  Cqwles  of  Farmington,  Conn., — a  lady  of  a  refined  and 
excellent  character,  in  whom  he  found  not  only  a  most  affectionate  and 
devoted  wife,  but  an  effective  coadjutor  in  carrying  out  all  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  he  lived.  They  had  seven  children.  Mrs.  Richards  sur- 
vived her  husbai^d  several  years,  and  died  at  Auburn  on  the  8th  of  Oqtober, 
1847. 

Mr.  Richards'  position  at  Morristown  was  one,  not  only  of  great  respon- 
sibility, but  of  great  delicacy.  With  comparatively  little  experience  in  the 
ministerial  work,  with  a  numerous  congregation,  epibodying  a  large  amount 
of  intelligence,  scattered  over  an  extensive  territory,  and  withal  still  agi- 
tated by  the  strife  of  preceding  years, — his  settlement  there  would  have 
seemed  at  least  an  experiment  of  doubtful  issue.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  reconciling  parties  which  had  been  at  variance,  and  giving  to  the  congre- 
gation a  more  harmonious  and  peaceful  character  than  it  had  known  for  a 
long  period.  At  the  same  time,  his  labours  in  the  pulpit  were  eminently 
acceptable,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad  \  and  he  came  to  be  regarded 
throughout  the  whole  region  as  quite  a  model,  of  ministerial  character.  And 
his  faithful  efforts,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  were  not  in  vain.  At  three 
different  periods  during  his  ministry,  the  salvation  of  the  soul  became  the 
all  engrossing  concern  among  his  people,  and  large  numbers  were  added  to 
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the  ohtirob,  whose  sabseqttent  eremplarj  life  attested  the  gemdnenesfl  of 
their  ooDTeTsioD. 

In  1801,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Princetoii  Col* 
lege;  and  in  1805,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  latter  distinction  was  remarkable,  on 
aooonnt  of  his  being  at  the  time  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Bichards  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  with  great  aoceptanco 
for  several  years,  and  indeed  as  long  as  he  remained  at  Morristown ;  bat, 
after  a  while,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  expenses  of  his  family,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  an  itddition  to  his  salary ; 
and  this  request,  though  seconded  by  the  cordial  wishes  of  many,  met  with 
no  very  grateful  response  from  the  Congregation  at  large.  Shortly  after 
this, — in  the  early  part  of  1809,  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Newark, 
having  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Oriffin  to  a  Professorship  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  presented  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr. 
Richards  to  become  their  Pastor.  This  call,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
accepted;  though  he  parted  with  bis  Congregation  at  Morristown  with 
great  reluctance,  and  with  every  demonstration  on  their  part  of  the  most 
oordial  good  will.  Indeed  they  ultimately  acceded  to  his  proposal  in  respect 
to  an  increase  of  salary ;  but  he  still  believed,  in  view  of  all  the  circum« 
stances,  that  Providence  pointed  him  to  Newark.  The  Presbytery  of  Jer- 
sey, when  called  to  consider  the  case,  sanctioned  the  proposed  transfer, — 
immediately  after  which,  he  entered  his  new  field  of  labour. 

In  taking  his  position  at  Newark,  Mr.  Richards  succeeded  a  man,  the 
splendour  of  whose  gifts  and  the  power  of  whose  eloquence  had  elevated 
liim  to  the  highest  rank  of  American  prea(Shers.  He  was  aware  that  this  ren- 
dered his  situation  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  ;  but  he  resolved,  in  better 
strength  than  his  own,  that  he  would  task  hid  faculties  to  the  utmost  with  a 
view  to  make  fall  proof  of  his  ministry.  And  in  carrying  out  this  purpose, 
he  quickly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  who  gave  him  the 
most  decisive  testimonies  of  their  respect  and  confidence.  His  instructive, 
judicious  and  earnest  preaching,  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  his  pastoral 
intercourse,  and  the  remarkable  discretion  which  he  evinced  in  all  relations 
and  circumstances,  secured  to  him  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  people  and 
of  the  surrounding  community,  such  as  few  ministers  have  ever  attained. 

During  his  residence  at  Newark,  the  sphere  of  his  infiuence  was  continu- 
ally enlarging,  while  he  was  constantly  receiving  new  expressions  of  public 
regard.  He  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1807, 
and  was  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  from  its  first 
establmhment ;  both  of  which  offices  he  held  until  he  left  the  State.  He 
was  also  intimately  connected,  at  this  period,  with  several  of  the  earlier  and 
more  important  of  our  benevolent  institutions ;  and  in  1815,  he  preached 
the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commbsioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  two  Colleges, — Tale  and  Union — a  high  but 
deserved  testimony  to  both  his  literary  and  theological  acquirements. 

Dr.  Richards*  ministry  in  Newark,  as  in  Morristown,  was  signalised  by 
remarkable  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  The  years  1818  and  1817  were 
specially  memorable  for  the  powerful  workings  of  Divine  infiuenee  among 
his  people.  During  fourteen  years,  which  constituted  the  whole  period  of 
hifl  ministry  here,  he  received  to  the  chnrch  about  five  hundred  members, 
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tlffeo  JiiHid|ed  and  ikir^-iwo  of  whom  were  added  on  a  profession  of  their 
faith.  Among  them  were  six  young  men  who  beoame  ministers  of  the 
GkMpel. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn  having  been  established  by  the 
Synod  of  Greneva  in  1819,  Dr.  Richards  was  appointed  to  its  Professorship 
of  Theology  in  1820;  but  deoUned  the  appointment.  Being  re-elected, 
however,  in  1823,  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  he  signified,  in 
due  time,  his  acoeptanee-  of  the  invitation.  This  was  justly  regarded  as 
ominous  of  great  good  to  the  institution ;  as  his  standing  in  the  Church  for 
prudence,  piety,  and  theological  attainmenti  was  such,  as  to  secure  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  the  infant  Seminary  with  which  he  became  identified,  the 
general  confidence  and  favour  of  the  Christian  community.  He  was  inau- 
gurated Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  October  29, 1823,— the  fifty-sixth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  enterprise  to  which  he  now  addressed  himself,  was,  on  many 
aoeoonts,  a  laborious  and  difficult  one ;  and  no  one  who  knows  its  history 
can  doubt  that  the  success  which  subsequently  attended  it,  was  attributable 
in  a  great  degree  to  his  persevering  and  well  directed  efforts.  He  engaged 
immediately,  and  not  in  one  instance  only  but  again  and  again,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  collecting  funds ;  and,  at  different  perioda^  he  traversed  a  large  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  besides  visiting  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  some 
other  large  towns,  for  ^he  prosecution  of  thb  object,  His  letters,  during, 
this  period,  indioatii^  the  variqus  degrees  of  success  which  he  met  in  dif- 
ferent places,  show  how  completely  his  mind  had  become  absorbed  in  the 
interests  of  the.  institution,  and  withal  how  constantly  he  acknowledged  God 
in  all  the  favour  with  which  his  efforts  were  crowned. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  relation  to  tho 
Seminary,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  chief  instrument  of 
inereasing  its  funds, — the  main  spring  .of  its  financial  operations.  He  pos- 
sessed rare  qualities  to  fit  him  for  this  service ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  self-denial  which  it  involved,  he  always  performed  it  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  The  universal  respect  which  was  felt  for  his  character, — 
his  dignified  manners,  and  fine  social  qualities,  and  highly  acceptable  efforts 
in  the  pulpit,  and  especially  his  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  gave  him  aa  advantage  in  his  appeals  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Christian  public,  as  rare  as  it  was  important.  And  then  he  was  a  most 
aocomplished  financier ; — strictly  accurate,  though  always  perfectly  honour- 
able, in  every  pecuniary  transaction.  Notwithstanding  he  was  associated  in 
the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  institution  with  men  of  the  utmost 
shrewdness,  and  of  great  experience  in  such  matters,  they  were  more  than 
willing,  especially  in  .circumstances  of  embarrassment,  to  take  counsel  of 
his  wisdom ;  and  in  seasons  of  the  deepest  darkness,  the  first  gleam  of  light 
generally  emanated  from  his  far-reaching  and  prolific  mind. 

I>r.  Richards,  shortly  after  he  went  to  Auburn,  and  indeed  during  almost 
the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Seminary,  felt  himself  con* 
strained  to  take  and  to  keep,  if  not  a  strictly  controversial  attitude,  yet  an 
attiUide  of  defence,  towards  those  whom  he  regarded  as  holding  theological  or 
practical  errors.  He  found,  immediately  on  his  arrival  there,  that  the  peculiar 
views  of  Dr.  Emmons  prevailed  extensively  in  that  region,  and  had  obtained 
BO  inoonsiderable  footing  in  the  Seminary ;  and,  as  he  dissented  totally 
and  strongly  from  those  views,  though  with  great  respect  for  the  talents  and 
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eharaoter  of  tbeir  author,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  endeayour  to  expoee 
their  flBLllacy,  and,  as  far  as  he  coold,  to  fix  in  the  miAds  especially  of  hm 
own  students,  an  opposite  system.  It  was  a  comparatively  silent,  but  som^ 
what  severe  and  protracted  conflict,  in  which  this'  purpose .  engaged  him ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  giving  a  different 
direction  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  not  only  of  the  institution,  but  of  the 
surrounding  community,  on  that  general  subject. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  most  important  controversy  in  which  Dr« 
Kichards  was  called  to  bear  a  part.  About  the  year  1826  commenced  the 
period  signalized  in  the  history  of  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
denominations  in  this  country,  by  what  have  been  cominonly  called  **Dew 
measures  "  in  connection  with  revivals  of  religion.  Dr.  Richards  marked 
the  progresET  of  this  new  state  of  things  with  the  deepest  concern.  He 
carefully  noted  all  the  progressive  developments,  and'  deliberately  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  however  there  might  be  somewhat  of  Divine  inflaenoe 
connected  with  it,  or  rather  operating  in  spite  of  it,  yet  it  was  to  be 
regarded,  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  spurious  excitement.  With  this  con  vie* 
tion  strongly  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  attitude  of 
resistance,  whenever  he  should  be  called  to  act  in  reference  to  it ;  and,  after 
a  while,  the  time  for  action  camb,  and  he  was  found  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  an  agitation  that  convulsed  the  entire  community.  Without 
making  himself  needlessly  offensive,  he  utterly  refused  to  co-operate  in  the 
popular  measures,  notwithstanding  he  did  it  at  the  expense* of  being 
branded,  in  public  and  in  private,  as  fighting  agunst  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
fever  existed,  not  to  say  raged,  inside  of  the  Seminary  itself;  and  even 
some  of  his  own  students,  who,  both  before  and  after,  regarded  him  as 
among  the  brightest  models  of  wisdom  and  excellence,  were,  for  the  time, 
excited  into  such  a  phrenzy,  that  they  publicly  prayed  for  his  conversion. 
But  none  of  these  things  moved  him ;  and  he  lived  not  only  to  see  the 
finger  of  scorn  that  had  been  pointed  at  him  withdrawn,  and  to  hear  the 
voice  of  obloquy  that  had  been  raised  against  him,  die  away,  but  to  know 
that  his  course  had  met  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good  every 
where, — to  receive  in  some  instances  the  hearty  acknowledgments  of  thoM 
who  had  been  among  his  active  opponents. 

In  the  winter  of  1827-28,  Dr.  Richards'  health  became  seriously 
impaired,  and  for  nearly  two  years  it  continued  in  a  somewhat  feeble  and 
dubious  state.  In  1830,  it  was  so  far  improved  that  he  was  enabled  to  dis* 
charge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  nearly  his  accdbtomed  energy;  though  a 
shock  had  evidently  been  given  to  his  constitution  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Richards  had  stood  up  so  erect  against  iiie  tempest 
which,  for  several  years,  had  swept  over  the  churches,  especially  in  the 
region  in  which  he  resided,  he  did  not  concur  in  the  ultimate  measures 
which  wore  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  division  of  the 
Church.  But  he  never  indulged  the  semblance  of  acrimony  towards 
those  of  his  brethren  who  viewed  the  case  differently,  or  thoee  whom  he 
considered  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  result.  He  endes^ 
voured  subsequently  to  conform  to  the  state  of  things  as  it  actually  existed, 
as  well  as  he  could ;  and  he  often  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  regular 
and  rapid  growth  both  of  order  and  of  purity  in  the  portion  of  the  Church 
with  which  he  had  been  more  immediately  conneoted. 
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In  the  autamn  of  1842,  Dr.  Richards'  health  began  perceptibly  to  ful, 
and  there  were  Beveral  concnrring  circumstances  that  may  have  contribnted 
to  hasten  his  decline.     As  he  was  walking  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  he  sud- 
denly fell  in  consequence  of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  was 
taken  up  nearly  or  quite  insensible.      Shortly  after  tBis,  he  was  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  eldest  child,  Mrs.  Beach  of  Newark ; 
and  before  he  had  repovered  ftx>m  the  shock  which  this  event  had  occasioned, 
the  intelligence  came  to  him  that  a  beloved  grandchild, — ^a  boy  of  thirteen 
years,  had  been  drowned  under  the  most  afflictive  circumstances.     But  not- 
withstanding his  infirmities,  aggravated  no  doubt  by  these  bereavements,  he 
continued  to  gi've  considerable  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ProJfessorship 
during  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  he  occasionally  heard  the  cecitations  of 
his  class,  until  within  two  days  of  his  death.     It  was  his  intention  to  have 
conducted  the  religious  services  of  the  chapel  in  the  Seminary  the  Sabbath 
before  he  died  ;  but  when  the  day  came,  it  found  him  unable  even  to  leave 
his  house.     Towards  the  close  of  the  next  day,  as  he  was  conversing  with 
one  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  chill,  which  proved  the 
immediate  harbinger  of  his  dissolution.     From  this  time  his  articulation 
became  indistinct,  and  his  tendencies  manifestly  were  towards  a  state  of 
insensibility.  He  was  enabled,  however,  to  signify  his  wants  to  those  around 
him,  and  especially  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Gi-os- 
pel  in  his  last  hour.     There  was  a  delightful  tranquillity  diffused  over  his 
dying  scene,  that  spoke  most  impressively  of  the  rest  to  which  death  intro- 
duced him.     He  died  on  the  2d  of  August,  1843.     Two  days  after,  his 
Fnperal  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  friends,  and  an 
appropriate  Discourse  delivered  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mills, 
on  Acts  :(iii.  $Q,    His  death  was  also  duly  noticed  in  the  pulpits  which  he 
had  formerly  occupied,  both  at  Morristown  and  Newark. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Richards'  publications : — A  Discourse  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Lewis  Le  Conte  Congar,  a  member  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover,  1810.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Gumming,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hooper  Gumming,  1812.  Two  Ser- 
mons in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher,  1813.  A  Sermon  before  the  American 
Board  of  Gommissioners  for  Foreign  missions,  1^14.  A  Sermon  at  the 
Funeral  of  Deacon  Stephen  Baldwin,  1816.  '*  Thb  world  is  not  our  rest:  " 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Morristown,  1816.  The  Sinner's  inability  to  come 
to  Christ :  A  Sermon  on  John  vi.  44,  1816.  A  Circular  on  the  subject  of 
the  Education  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch  in  the  United  States, 
1819.  A  Sermon  before  the  Education  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  1819.  A  Sermon  on  a  day  of  Public 
Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  1828.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Prayer  of  faith, 
read  before  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  1832. 
Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  1834.  After  Dr.  Richards'  death 
there  was  published,  from  his  manuscripts,  in  1846,  in  an  octavo  volume. 
Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Theology,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Oridley  ;  and  in  1849,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  twenty 
of  his  Discourses,  about  half  of  which  were  a  reprint  of  what  he  had  pub- 
lished during  his  life. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  THEODORE  FRELINGHUTSEN,  LL.  D. 

KBXBIK  OF  TBI  SBHATB  OV  THE  UNITBD  0TATM.  OHANOBZXOR  OV  THB  UBIVBR8ITT  OF 

MB1»  TOBK|   AND  PBBSIDSNT  01  &UT0BB8  OOLLBOB. 

Nbw  York,  Hay  0, 1848. 

Dear  Sir:  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  friendly  and  intimate- acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Richards,  from  the  spring  of  1809,  when  he  first  settled  in  NevArk, 
until  his  death.  I  have  much  reason  to  he  grateful  to  God  that  his  kind  proTi- 
dence  early  brought  me  into  such  relations  and  under  such  influences.  Dr. 
Richards  was  a  man  of  singular  excellence.  There  was  in  his  character  a  happy 
combination  of  Christian  discretion  and  deep,  sober-minded  and  cheerful  piety. 

His  good  sense,  (and  few  men  had  more,)  and  his  religion,  seemed  to  be  formed^ 
if  1  may  so  say,  after  a  business  mould.  They  were  practical,  daily,  and  every- 
where. He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  social  circle  as  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion— in  the  pulpit  as  at  his  fireside. 

He  was  a  wise  man.  Sagacious  in  his  estimates  of  human  character,  and  of 
large  foresight  of  the  probable  results  of  measures  and  principles :  and  hence  ho 
was  an  abl^  and  reliable  counsellor. 

He  maintained  an  exemplary  prudence  in  the  management  of  his  domestic 
concerns.  While  his  charities  were  always  liberal,  he  still  conscientiously 
"  guided  his  affairs  with  discretion; "  and  his  household  economy  was  conducted 
on  the  just  and  safe  rule  of  keeping  his  expenses  within  the  re/ich  of  his  oceans. 

But  I  most  honoured  and  revered  him  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  appeared  as  an 
ambassador  for  Christ  to  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  He  was  not 
what  a  very  refined  taste  would  regard  as  a  finished,  or  even  a  graceful,  orator. 
But  while  he  possessed  few  of  the  decorations,  he  had  none  of  the  arts,  of  ora- 
tory. He  came  as  the  messenger  of  God  on  a  mission,  solemn  as  death  and  the 
awards  of  eternity ;  and  his  great  subject  filled  his'soul,and  gave  an  earnestness, 
an  animation,  and  a  deep  emotion,  often  to  tears,  to  his  addresses,  that  awed 
every  mind  of  his  audience.  He  spake  as  a  dying  man,  with  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  truth. 

And  then  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  and  the  impressions  made  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  followed  and  confirmed  by  the  consistent  testimony  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation through  the  week. 

As  might  well  be  supposed,  he  exerted  a  weighty  and  extensive  influence  with 
his  people,  his  townsmen,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblbs  of  his  Church. 
Among  them  all  his  memory  is  cherished  with  afiectionate  and  grateful  respect 
and  veneration.    He  left  the  savour  of  a  good  name. 

I  might  say  more — I  could  not  feel  satisfied  to  say  less,  of  a  servant  of  God, 
"  whom  I  esteemed  very  highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake,"  and  for  his  own 
take. 

Tours  very  truly  and  respectfully,  * 

THEODORE  PttfiLINpHUTSSN. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  WILEY,  D.  D. 

Unci.,  August  16,  1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you  with 
some  reminisoences  of  Dr.  Richards  during  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the 
Seminary  over  which  he  presided.  It  would  be  a  sufBcient  motive  to  me  to  do 
so  that  you  have  made  the  request;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  I  feel  a  spontaneous 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  uncommon  excellence  and  worth  of  a  tmly 
able  and  learned  divine,  and  one  too,  to  whom  I  feel  myself  under  a  weight  of 
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personal  obligation  for  hia  paternal  interest  and  bis  jadidous  inatmctions  and 
advice. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest  prooft  of  genuine  excellence  in  haman  character,  as 
well  as  in  every  thing  else,  that  it  bears  the  test  of  time  and  ezperience,  and 
that  the  effect  of  an  extended  and  thorough  acquaintance  is  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  our  esteem  of  it.  This  was  the  case  in  an  eminent  degree  with 
Dt.  Richards.  There  was  nothing  illusorj  about  him — no  transient  or  superfi- 
cial gloss,  that  would  disappear  on  a  nearer  approach  and  examination.  Hia 
excellence  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  strong  native  sense,  and  in  solid  attain- 
ments in  learning  and  piety,  that  disclosed  themselves  more  and  more  clearly  in 
the  progress  of  a  closer  intimacy  and  acquaintance.  Though  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  what  are  cSlled  popular  talents,  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  brilliant 
man;  nor  did  he,  I  imagine; commonly  strike  the  minds  of  the  young  and  imma- 
ture with  special  admiration.  I  consider  it,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  real  worth  of  Dr.  Richards,  that  my  appreciation  of  him  has  risen  with 
the  progress  of  my  own  maturity,  and  that,  at  this  moment,  when,  from  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  preachers,  and  divines,  and  Christian  men,  I  am 
better  qualified  than  ever  before  to  judge  of  his  merits,  I  feel  myself  constrained 
to  assign  to  him  a  conspicuous  and  elevated  place  amongst  those  eminent  per- 
sons, who  have  adorned  by  their  virtues,  and  edified  by  their  usefulness  and 
talents,  the  American  Church. 

His  preaching,  during  the  period  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  him, 
was  instructive,  Judicious  and  earnest;  and,  though  marked  by  no  feature  of 
originality,  either  in  the  matter  or  style,  was  never  destitute  of  interest,  being 
animated,  in  parts  of  it,  with  a  lively  Christian  sensibility  that  engaged  the 
attention,  and  at  times  moved  the  affections,  of  the  hearer.  Indeed,  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  in  the  actual  relations  of  a  pastoral  charge,  with  the  advantage  of 
a  tall  and  imposing  person,  a  powerful  voice,  an  engaged  manner,  and  an  easy 
movement  of  the  sensibilities,  all  uniting  to  give  effect  to  a  deep  and  thorough 
evangelical  sentiment  in  his  discourses, — Dr.  Richards  must  have  been  at  tiinea 
a  very  effective,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  eloquent,  preacher.  His  dis* 
courses,  though  uniformly  correct,  could  not  be  said  to  be  marked  by  any  spe- 
cial literary  character.  Indeed,  they  might  even  be  regarded  at  the  present  day 
ma  deficient  in  thb  particular,  though  perhaps  a  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  propriety  and  correctness  of  the  present  prevailing  taste  upon  the  subject. 
^jDce$9ive  literature,  certainly,  is  out  of  place  in  a  sermon — ^it  is  an  element  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength — the  themes  of  the  Gospel  are  too  grand  and 
solemn  to  be  clothed  in  a  mere  literary  garb-^they  demand  a  simpler  dress;  and 
he,  who  discovers  a  propensity  in  the  treatment  of  such  themes  to  exerdse  extra- 
ordinary care  in  the  selection  of  his  words,  and  in  the  construction  of  his  periods, 
not  only  betrays  a  feeble  sense  of  the  momentous  character  of  his  subj^t,  but 
shows  himself  to  be  destitute  of  a  truly  masculine  taste.  Instances  indeed 
there  are,  as  in  the  eminent  case  of  Robert  Hall,  where  the  mind  appears  to  be 
cast  by  nature  in  a  peculiarly  graceful  mould,  and  where  the  greatest  elegance 
of  style  and  expression  seems  to  be  so  spontaneous  and  natural  as  in  no  degree 
to  detract  from  the  more  serious  and  useftil  effect.  But  such  instances  are  rare, 
and  are  easily  distinguishable  from  every  thing  like  a  factitious  and  showy  taste, 
which,  in  the  sphere  of  preaching,  is  usually  connected  with  a  very  enfeebled 
effect  of  religious  impression. 

In  Dr.  Richards  there  is  nothing  of  this.  If  he  had  literary  propensities,  they 
seem  to  have  been  restrained  rather  than  indulged.  His  preaching  was  marked 
by  a  simplicity  and  directness  in  style  and  manner,  that  bespoke  the  serious 
divine  rather  than  the  ambitious  and  showy  orator. 

In  his  social  churaoter,  Dr.  Richards  united  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
of  a  true  dignity  of  deportment  with  an  engaging  affability  and  ease.    There  was 
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a  genial  element  in  his  character,— a  natural  glow  of  social  feeling,  that  madehia 
at  all  times  accessible,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  large  and  imposing  person, 
connected  with  a  character  matured  by  grace,  and  eleyated  by  station  and  influ- 
ence, protected  him  from  too  familiar  an  approach.  He  was  very  far,  howeTer, 
from  any  thing  like  an  art\fici4d  dignity  of  manner.  You  would  never  suspect 
him  of  resorting  to  any  of  those  studied  efforts  for  jefiect  and  impression,  which 
some  in  simiUr  stations  have  felt  it  necessary  to  employ,  but  which  generally 
betray  the  conscious  lack  of  a  better  and  truer  basis  of  influence.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  character  of  Dr.  Richards  was  a  truly  natural  one,  and  the  influence 
he  exerted  was  legitimate,  practical  and  useful.  Judging  from  my  own  know- 
ledge of  bis  personal  qualities,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  I  should  be  led  to 
think  that,  ho wever  excellent  and  instructive  he  was  as  a  preacher,  he  must  have 
excelled  still  more  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  pastoral  relation.  His  inter- 
course with  his  people  must  hav.e  been  marked  by  the  most  valuable  characteris- 
tics of  Christian  prudence,  kindness,  and  sympathy.  I  have  occasion,  indeed,  to 
know  that  this  was  the  case.  Years  after  he  became  connected  with  the  Semi- 
nary at  Auburn,  a  lady  who  knew  him  in  the  days  of  his  pastoral  ministrations, 
spoke  to  me  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  recollections  of  that  period,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  circumstances  of  his  ministry  with  a  detail  that  bespoke  the  deep  and 
lasting  impression  that  had  been  made  Upon  her  mind.  I  remember  her  speak-: 
ing  particularly  of  the  extraordinary  benignity  of  his  countenance  and  sweetness 
of  his  smile, — a  circumstance  I  should  not  think  of  mentioning  but  that  it  was 
extraordinary.  Every  one  that  ever  knew  Dr.  Richards  must,  I  think,  recall 
that  characteristic  smile  of  his.  Again  and  again  have  I  myself  felt  its  potent 
influence;  and  in  those  little  collisions  of  opinion  and  feeling  that  sometimes 
occurred  in  my  Seminary  relations,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  oftentimes  more 
controlled  by  the  irresistible  eflect  of  his  smiling  counteni^noe,  than  by  the  weight 
and  pertinency  of  his  arguments  and  persuasions.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  thought 
that  he  knew,  the  power  of  this  amiable  artillery, 

Another  prominent  circumstance  that  must  have  struck  every  one  that  had 
much  intercourse  with  Dr*.  Richards,  was  his  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  I  do  not  mean  any  ordinary  attainment  in  this  way — ^I  mean  an  uncom- 
mon insight  into  the  motives  and  workings  of  the  human  heart.  To  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  have  I  felt  this  easy  capacity  of  his  of  reading  the  thoughts,  and 
this  quick  perception  of  designs  and  motives  as  yet.  undisclosed,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded it  would  have  rendered  my  intercourse  with  hhn  at  times  irksome  and 
unpleasant,  but  for  my  conviction,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  genuine  kindness  and 
sympathy  of  his  nature.  Had  he  inclined,  in  the  slightest  dq^ree,  to  the  severe 
and  the  cynical  in  his  disposition,  his  ready  perception  of  human  character  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  impose  a  degree  of  restraint  upon  those  around  him.  But 
so  genial  was  his  character,  and  so  full  his  apparent  communion  and  sympathy 
with  even  human  infirmity,  that  no  such  effect  was  in  fact  produced.  You  could 
only  be  surprised  and  amused  to  find  yourself  so  unexpectedly  anticipated*  and 
your  most  private  motives  and  feelings  so  completely  understood. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Dp.  Richards — for  so  I  think  it  may  be  regarded — was 
the  extraordinary  veneration  he  had  for  the  character  and  intellect  of  President 
Edwards, — a  feeling  that  was  ready  to  discover  itself  on  all  occasions,  and 
amounted  almost  to  an  absorbing  sentiment.  No  one  could  be  in  his  .society  even 
for  a  short  time,  without  perceiving  that  the  writings  of  this  eminent  divine  held  the 
next  place  in  his  esteem  to  the  Bible  itself.  He  not  only  cordially  agreed  in  the 
main  with  President  Edwards  in  theological  sentiment,  (being,  like  him,  what  is 
technically  called  a  mediate  imputationist,)  but  he  seemed  to  cherish  an  aflbction 
for  his  very  person  and  name.  Again  and  again  liave  I  seen  his  eyes  sufi'uscd 
with  tears  in  speaking  of  him — tears  of  veneration  for  his  piety,  and  of  admira- 
tion and  wonder  at  his  powerful  and  extraordinary  intellect.    He  did  not,  indeed. 
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surrender  his  independence  of  mind  even  before  eo  great  a  name, — ^for,  on  some 
minor  points,  he  differed  from  Edwards;  but  he  declared  that  it  was  always  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  and  regret  that  he  ventured  to  depart  from  so  high  an 
authority.  And  here  I  may  mention  it  as  a  general  characteristic  of  I>r. 
Richards,  that  he  was  easily  penetrated  with  exhibitions  of  true  genius  and 
intellect  in  others.  He  had  a  ready  susceptibility  of  every  thing  of  this  nature, 
and  his  generous  disposition  prompted  him  to  accord  cheerfully  to  others  the 
measure  of  merit  that  was  due  to  them.  It  gave  him  the  most  unaffected  plea* 
sure,  especially,  to  witness  any  unusual  display  of  talent  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  under  his  instruction  in  the  Seminary,  and  I  have  been  told  that  he 
would  speak  of  such  things  with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  in  the  privacy,  of  his 
own  family  circle.  I  have  in  mind  one  instance  in  particular,  in  which  this  feel- 
ing discovered  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree — ^it  Was  on  an  occasion  when  one  of 
my  own  classmates,  who  certainly  possessed  extraordinary  powers  as  an  imagi- 
native and  descriptive  writer,  had  been  reading  to  him,  as  a  regular  exercise  in 
the  class,  a  sermon  remarkable  for  this  species  of  talent.  I  recollect  to  this  day 
the  scene  described,  and  the  vividness  of  the  painting.  It  was  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  prayer  in  a  domestic  picture  of  a  widowed  mother,  kneeling  before 
herXH)venant  God  in  the  silence  of  her  chamber,  and  presenting  the  case  of  a 
wayward  and  reckless  son  who  had  gone  to  sea.  Dr.  Richards  listened  with 
growing  interest  as  the  description  proceeded,  and  whether  it  was  the  character 
of  the  sentiment,  or  the  affecting  nature  of  the  narration,  or  admiration  of  the 
talent  displayed,  or  all  combined— certain  it  is,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise, 
he  was  entirely  overmastered.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  flowed  freely  down 
bis  cheeks, — an  honourable  witness  of  his  own  generous  sensibility,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  involuntnry  tribute  to  the  success  and  talent  of  the  writer. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  another  reminiscence  of  the  class-room,  of  a  some* 
what  different  character.  The  incident  is  fresh  in  my  recollection,  but  so  much 
depended  on  the  manner  that  I  fear  it  cannot  be  successfully  transferred  to 
paper — ^it  was  a  criticism  of  a  ludicrous  character  on  a  sermon,  or  outline  of  a 
sermon,  presented  by  a  student  who  had  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the  style  of  ser- 
monizing then  in  vogue  among  the  revival  and  new  measure  preachers  of  the  day. 
The  method  I  refer  to,  was  that  of  defining  very  exactly  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, by  telling  first  what  it  was  not,  and  secondly  what  it  woe, — a  sufSciently 
inelegant  method  at  all  times,  but  at  this  period  greatly  hackneyed  and  worn  out. 
In  discriminating  some  Christian  virtue, — ^repentance,or  fkith,  or  some  other,  the 
student,  fbllowing  this  method,  proposed  first  to  show  what  it  was  nd,  and 
secondly  what  it  was;  and  under  the  former  division  introduced,  as  usual,  along 
string  of  heads,  some  of  which  were  so  remote  ttom  any  afSnity  with  the  subject 
to  be  defined,  that  the  most  stupid  mind  could  not  possibly  confound  them.  Dr. 
Richards,  who  had  no  particular  leaning  towards  the  pattern  of  seriponizing 
here  referred  to,  nor  the  source  f^om  which  it  was  derived,  seized  th^  occasion  to 
indulge  a  little  his  vein  of  humour.  He  launched  out  without  much  mercy 
against  the  mighty  show  of  logic  and  philosophio  exactness  in  this  method'^-a 
method,  he  said,  which  gravely  and  fonnally  detained  the  argument  to  very 
tpearine$9,  in  order  to  tell  us  under  a  'dozen  different  heads  that  a  thing  was  not 
what  nobody  ever  dreamed  it  woe, — just  as  if,  in  directing  an  inquirer  after  some 
pAitkular  place  of  residence,  you  should  very  carefully  and  tediously  describe 
some  other  place  only  to  inform  the  patient  interrogator  that  that  waenH  it — and 
then  he  turned  upon  the  sermon  beibre  him,  "  Tou  say  repentance  is  not  so. 
Who  ever  imagined  it  wael  Tou  might  as  well  tell  me  "— «nd  here  he  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  a  good-bvmoured  impatience — "you  might  as  well  tell  me 
that  repentance  isn't  iheii  slove,''  pointfaig  to  a  most  unsightly  object  of  that 
daacription  in  the  emtr*  •£  the  «ooa.    The  effitct  w«s  just  what  he  intended — 
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we  had  no  more  specimeDS  of  that  species  of  Bermomang  while  I  wu  ia  U» 
Seminarjr. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  mention  this  incident,  because,  to  those  who  knew 
Dr.  Bichards,  it  cannot  fail  to  isecall  his  image  vividly  to  mind,  under  a  natural 
and  not  unamiable  aspect,  making  a  judicious  use,  as  he  often  did,  of  the  genuine 
humour  he  possessed,  in  order  to  convey  a  salutary  lesson. 

But  I  fear  I  may  be  protracting  my  letter  to  too  great  a  length.  I  shall  there- 
fore close  my  imperfect  sketch  with  a  very  few  words  in  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Bichards'  piety.  From  an  extended  acquaintance  with  Christian  and 
ministerial  character,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  of  it,  that  it  was  altogether  unu- 
sual. It  was  marked  especially  by  two  important  characteristics,  which  will  be 
recognised  by  all  who  knew  him  the  moment  they  are  named — I  mean  a  profound 
veneration  of  thQ  Deity,  and. an  exceeding  tenderness  in  the  spirit  of  it — ^features 
that  were  very  apparent  even  in  his  public  exercises  of  devotion.  I  seem  to 
recall  very  distinctly  his  image,  as  he  appeared  on  these  occasions.  There  he 
stands,  as  I  have  often  seen  him,  Abraham-like,  pleading  with  God  in  earnest 
but  reyerential  tones — deolaring  himself,  in  the  very  language  of  the  Patriardi, 
and  I  doubt  not  in  his  spirit  too,  to  be  ''  but  dust  and  ashes,'*  and  pressing  his 
suit  with  unaffected  humility  and  fervour,  until  his  voice  becomes  tremulous^  and 
his  accents  broken,  with  overpowering  emotion.  No  one  could  listen  to  him,  even 
in  these  public  exercises,  without  being  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  piety.  But  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  those  only  who 
knew  him  more  privately  and  intimately,  had  any  thing  like  an  adequate  impi«»- 
sion  on  this  subject.  A  class  mate  of  mine  told  me  that,  much  as  he  had  always 
esteemed  Dr.  Bichardsj  he  never  knew  him  until  he  had  travelled  with  him,  and 
for  some  days  occupied  the  same  room.  He  had  no  idea  until  then  of  the  depth 
and  fervour  of  his  piety.  The  seasons  of  their  private  devotions  were  among 
his  most  hallowed  and  delightful  recollections — such  reverential  approaches  to 
God,  and  such  tender  expostulations  as  of  a  friend  conversing  with  a  friend  fiioe 
to  face,  it  had  never  been  his  privilege  to  witness;  and  I  can  readily  believe  all 
that  he  said  upon  this  subject, — it  being  fully  in  keeping  with  the  results  of  my 
own  more  limited  observation  of  him  in  this  particular. 

I  wilt  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  while  many  men  have  been  more  brilliant 
than  Dr.  Bichards,  and  some  more  profound,  few,  it  seems  to  me,  have  possessed 
a  better  combination  of  solid  and  useful  qualities.  He  filled  with  entire  success, 
and  at  the  same  time  without  ostentation,  the  important  public  stations  to  which 
he  was  called,  and,  after  he  had  truly  "  served  his  generation,"  like  the  Patriaich 
whom  he  emulated  in  the  tenderness  and  fervour  of  his  piety,  *'  he  fell  asleep." 

Yerj  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  WILEY. 

.     FBOM  THE  REV.  J.  T.  HEADLEY. 

Nsw  Yoax,  December  18, 1849. 
Dear  Sir:  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  respecting  Dr.  Richards;  ibr,  with  the 
ample  materials  in  your  hands,  I  am  afraid  I  can  add  nothing  except  what  will  be 
mere  repetition.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  safest  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  anec- 
dotes, illustrating  one  feature  of  his  character,  and  which  may  possibly  be  new  to 
you.  I  was  his  pupil  at  Auburn,  and  of  all  men  loved  him  next  to  my  own  fatlier. 
My  grandfather  and  father  were  >  both*  intimate  fHends  of  his,  and  hence  he 
always  took  a  great  interest  in  me.  His  noble  and  generous  heart  and  parental 
ways  bound  all  his  students  closely  to  him,  and  every  hair  on  his  venerable  head 
was  sacred  in  their  eyes.  His  benevdlence  and  kindness  were  unbowided;  which, 
blending,  as  they  did,  with  a  rich  vein  of  hunumr,  rmining  throngli  his  whole 
character,  gave  a  sprightliness  to  bis  goodnsM,  and  helglitoiiad  titt  hvigD 
expression  of  his  countenance. 
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At  the  Seminary,  one  of  his  weekly  exercises  with  the  advanced  classes  was 
to  meet  them  in  a  hody,  and  discuss  with  four  or  five  of  the  students,  selected 
by  turns,  some  knotty  points  on  which  they  had  written  short  essays.  No  one 
who  has  seen  him  at  those  times,  with  his  spectacles  resting  upon  the  extreme 
point  of  his  by  no  means  small  nose, — his  eyes  looking  over  them,  as,  with  his 
head  inclined,  he  coolly  wound  up  the  confident  and  impetuous  young  man  in  his 
own  logical  web,  can  everibrget  the  expression  of  his  face.  He  loved  to  contem- 
plate the  workings  of  a  keen^  rapid  intellect,  and  would  often  play  with  it  as  an 
angler  with  a  fish,  to  see  bow  manfully  it  would  struggle  till  the  debate  had  gone 
lar  enough,  and  then  gently  tighten  the  coil  around  his  helpless  victim.  After 
contemplating  the  astonishment  of  the  student  for  a  while  over  his  glasses,  every 
feature  of  his  face  working  with  a  good-humoured,  yet  comical,  smile,  he  would 
say,  "  Well,  I  guess  that  is  the  end  of  the  worsted,"  and  go  on  to  the  next.  This 
playfulness  was  characteristic  of  his  whole  life.  My  father  was  a  member  of  his 
church,  when,  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  was  settled  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
and  relates  many  anecdotes  illustrating  this  trait.  One  day  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners were  dining  with  him,  when,  nothing  but  brown  bread  being  on  the  table, 
he  pleasantly  remarked  that,  whether  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  eat  rye  bread  or  not, 
he  found  it  to  be  expedient.  At  another  time,  he  was  preaching  a  lecture,  upon  a 
week  day,  in  a  private  house,  on  the  outskirts  bf  his  parish,  when,  just  before  the 
close  of  his  sermon,  a  poor  drunken  woman  came  in  and  sat  down.  In  her  fits  of 
intoxication,  she  was  always  very  religious,  and  hence  remained  after  the  people 
dispensed,  to  converse  with  Mr.  Richards.  She  wanted  to  learn,  she  said,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Scripture, — *'  The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last." 
Mr.  Richards,  who  had  noticed  her  late  entrance  into  the  place  of  worship,  and 
who  saw  also  the  condition  she  was  in,  replied, — '*  It  means  that  those  who  come 
to  meeting  tost,  should  go  home  firni;  and  as  the  rest  have  gone,  it  is  high  time 
you  were  going  also."  She  took  the  hint  and  started.  He  then  turned  to  those 
present,  and  quaintly  remarked,-— "  I  have  sufficiently  explained  it,  for  she  is 
making  a  practical  application  of  it  to  herself."  Numberless  similar  anecdotes 
are  told  of  him,  illustrating  both  his  wit  and  good  humour. 

To  the  Doctor's  benevolence  and  noble Jcindness  there  was  attached  none  of 
the  maudlin  sensibility  so  common  to  many  of  the  philanthropists  of  our  day. 
A  dei^gyman  now  settled  in  Massachusetts  has  more  than  once  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing story  with  great  zest.  He  said  that  one  vacation,  whilst  he  was  a  student 
of  the  Seminary  at  AuBurn,  the  Doctor  wished'  to  take  a  journey,  and  so  left  hb 
son  James,  who  was  then  rather  a  roguish  boy,  under  his  care.  One  day^  at  the 
usual  time  of  recitation,  James  was  seen  playing  in  the  garden,  and,  when  called 
to  his  lesson,  refused  to  come;  and,  as  the  student  went  to  fetch  him,  took  to  his 
beds  and  ran.  The  student  pursued,  and  caught,  and  chastised  him.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Doctor's  return,  James  entered  his  complaint  against  his  tutor. 
He  heard  him  through,  and  then  bade  him  go  and  fietch  the  young  gentleman. 
He  did  so;  and  when  the  latter  arrived,  the  Doctor  said,  "Sir,  Jeemes  (he 
always  called  him  thus)  has  told  me  that  you  whipped  him  because  he  did  not 
get  his  lesson,  and  ran  away,  and  now  I  have  sent  to  you  to  know  if  you  laid  it 
an  VftU.**  The  student  replied  that  he  thought  he  did.'  "  Do  you  think  you 
punished  him  enough  ?"  He  said  "Yes."  "Well  then,"  continued  the  Doc- 
tor, "  if  you  are  sure  you  punished  him  sufficiently,  Jeemes,  you  may  go  this 
time,**  Stern,  yet  kind;  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  tenderest  feelings, 
yet  bound  as  with  eords  of  hron  to  duty  and  the  Divine  law,  he  furnished  in  him- 
self the  noblest  spedmen  of  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  HEADLET. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  fl.  SEWARD,  LL.  D. 

OOTEBHOR  Of  THE  fTATK  Of  VIW  TORK,  U.  8.  8KVAT0B,  &0. 

AuBVBH,May  19, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  was  quite  young  when  Dr.  Richards  came  to  occupy  a  Pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  this  place,  and  he  was  already 
advanced  in  years.  Belonging  to  a  different  communion,  I  had  let»  opportani^ 
than  many  others  to  mark  his  traits  of  character,  but  I  heard  him  often  enough, 
and  saw  him  often  enough,  to  discover  that,  with  considerable  learning  and  a 
terse  and  simple  style  he  combined  in  a  high  degree  the  talent, — best  of  all 
talents,  common  sense. 

He  was  simple  and  unassuming,  but  truly  dignified  in  his  address  and  oonver- 
sation.     He  did  not  oite^  mingle  in  the  secular. concerns  of  the  comnmnityin 
which  he  lived,  but  they  never  failed  to  pall  out  his  opinions  and  his  influence  on 
great  and  important  occasions  of  general  interest.    His  influence  was  then  irre- 
sistible.   I  remember  that  in  1825  or  1826,  when  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for 
deliverance  from  their  Turkish  oppressors  engaged  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  of  the  Christian  world,  our  citizens,  following  the  example  sat 
before  them  in  other  and  more  important  places,  moved  with  earnestness  to  make 
contributions  for  their  relief.     Arrangements  for  a  meeting  were  made,  and  it 
was  thought  proper  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  solicit  in  behalf  of 
that  noble  charity.     It  was  informally  agreed  that  ten  persons  of  considerable 
wealth  and  generosity,  each  of  whom  was  pledged  to  give  fifty  dollars,  should 
constitute  a  committee,  and  that  they  should  be  appointed  by  the  chair.     A 
chairman  intrusted  with  the  secret  was  chosen  without  difficulty.    After  many 
eloquent  speeches  had  given  utterance  to  the  just  and  enlightened  sympathy  of 
the.  assembly,  it  was  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee.    Opposition 
arose  immediately,  and  the  meeting  was  soon  involved  in  a  long  and  very  inhar- 
monious debate  on  the  propriety  of  vesting  such  an  appointment  in  the  chair, 
instead  of  its  exercise  by  the  meeting  itself, — which  was  claimed  to  be  the  only 
democratic  mode.     It  was  quite  appi^rent  that  the  great  object  of  the  movement 
was  in  jeopardy,  and  yet  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  people  that  they 
could  safely  renounce  the  power  claimed  for  them.    In  this  dilemma,  I  appealed 
to  Dr.  Richards,  who  had  before  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  general  subject 
with  marked  effect.    He  immediately  arose.    All  was  profound  silence.     "  Mr. 
Chairman,"  said  he,  "I  should  agree  with  the  speakers  ifho  claim  that  this 
committee  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  meeting,  that  is  by  every  body,  if  every 
body  knew  every  body,  and  every  body  was  wise.     But  we  all  know  that  every 
body  here  does  not  know  every  body,  and  some  of  us  feel  that,  as  to  ourselves, 
we  are  not  as  wise  as  you  are,  and  therefore  we  who  are  of  that  class  think  it 
best  that  you  should  exercise  that  power."    The  effect  was  complete — the  oppo- 
sition made  a  very  feeble  effort  further,  the  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
chair,  and,  to  the  amazement  and  gratification  of  the  people,  the  oommittee  led  off 
with  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  with  the  other 
sums  subscribed,  placed  our  little  community  among  the  most  generous  ones  on 
that  interesting  and  memorable  occasion. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Yoor  friend  and  humble  servant, 

WILLIAK  H.  SBWARD. 
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JOHN  ROBINSON,  D.  D. 

1793—1848. 
FROM  THE  REV.  R.  H.  MORRISON,  D.  D. 

CoTTAOK  Hoxx,  N.  C,  Augast  24, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  yenerable  man  of 
wkoee  life  and  character  yon  aak  me  to  furnish  you  some  notices,  and 
my  conyiction  that,  as  he  lived  for  the  benefit  of  his  generation,  so  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  ought  to  be  perpetuated  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  render 
it  only  a  labour  of  love  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request. 

John  Robinson  was  bom  within  the  bounds  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church, 
Mecklenberg  County,  N.  C,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1768.  His  parents 
were  very  respectable  and  pious  members  of  that  Church,  and  left  many 
memorials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  in  God's  service.  By  them  he  was 
trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  often  spake  in 
after  life  of  their  faithful  concern  for  his  salvation. 

He  received  part  of  his  classical  education  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  in 
SB  Academy  taught  by  Dr.  Henderson,  an  eminent  physician,  in  the  old 
College  building,  and  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poplar  Tent,  in  an 
Academy  taught  by  a  Mr.  Archibald.*  His  college  course  was  pursued 
and  completed  at  Winnsborough,  S.  C. 

In  respect  to  the  particular  time  or  circumstances  of  his  conversion,  I 
have  no  knowledge ;  though  I  may  state  with  confidence  the  more  impor- 
tant fact,  that  his  conversion  was  accompanied  by  a  good  hope  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  followed  by  a  full  and  firm  determination  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

He  studied  Theology  under  the  care  of  the  Orange  Presbytery,  which 
then  embraced  within  its  bounds  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  oh  the  4th  of  April,  1793. 

On  the  9th  of  Aprilf  1795,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Baldwin, 
in  whom  he  found  .an  amiable,  intelligent,  pioiis  and  useful  companion, — 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  They  had  four  children  who 
lived  to  maturity, — two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

At  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  directed  by  the  Presbytery 
to  visit  Dupin  County  in  this  State.  That  was  his  first  field  of  labour  in 
the  ministry.  He  was  the  instrument  of  much  good  to  the  charches  he 
organised  or  built  up  in  that  county,  and  was  reluctant  to  leave  them ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of  his  family  rendered  it  necessary. 
He  continued  there  about  seven  years. 

In  the  year  1800,  he  accepted  a  call  firom  the  Church  in  Fayetteville  to 
become  their  resident  minister.  Here  he  was  induced,  partly  by  his  limited 
aalary,  and  partly  by  the  scanty  means  of  education,  to  open  a  classical 
school ;  but,  after  oontiiraing  there  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  found  the 

*  BoBBBT  Abobibald  wm  giBdii»t«d  «t  fch«  Oontg0  of  N«w  Jtrnj  in  1772 ;  and,  bIUt  ila4j- 
1^1  Bwdieine,  wm  Uoonied  by  the  PrMbytery  of  Onnge  in  the  antamn  of  1776.  In  Ootober, 
ins,  he  wu  ordained  and  installed  Paeter  of  the  Chnreh  of  Boeky  Rirer,  and  eontlniied  to 
■old  thii  ofllee  ontil  abont  1792,  when  he  beeame  an  advoeate  d  the  doetrine  of  Unirenal  Sal- 
^>ti(n.  In  oonieiinenee  of  thia,  he  waa  mpended  ftom  the  minlitnr  in  1794^  and  in  1707  mm- 
^bpoeed. 
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Uboan  of  the  two  offices  too  exhAusting,  and  he  accordingly  relinquished 
both  his  school  and  his  pastoral  charge  about  the  close  of  1801,  and  removed 
to  Poplar  Tent,  the  scene  of  part  of  the  instructions  of  his  earlj  life. 
After  remaining  here  in  the  character  of  both  a  preacher  and  a  teacher  for 
about  four  years,  he  was  induced,  early  in  the  year  1806,  by  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  citizens  of  Fayetteville,  to  return  to  that  place,  then 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Flinn,  to  Cam- 
den, 8.  C.  Here  he  resumed  his  pastoral  labours  and  his  classical  school; 
and  from  among  his  pupib  North  Carolina  has  gathered  some  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments. 

But  his  greater  usefulness  here  was  in  the  ministry  of  the  Qospel.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  He  not  only 
organised  it,  but  received  to  communion  many  who  have  been  its  pillars 
since.  His  firmness,  dignity,  and  courtesy,  enabled  him  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  such  a  community,  in  &vonr  of  religion  and  good  order,  which  few 
could  have  successfully  attempted.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  are  yet  visi- 
ble, and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by  many  witnesses.  I  have  never 
known  any  man  move  through  society,  receiving  more  striking  tokens  of 
veneration  and  affection,  than  1  have  seen  shown  to  Dr.  Robinsoa  in  that 
town. 

In  December,  1818,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Tent,  where  he  passed  the 
residue  of  his  days.  His  longest  and  perhaps  most  useful  pastoral  relation 
was  hero.  Few  connections  of  the  kind  exist  so  long,  with  so  many  evi- 
dences of  mutual  confidence  and  attachment.  His  pastoral  charge  was  not 
surrendered  until  the  infirmities  of  age  demanded  it ;  and  then  it  was  ter- 
minated with  mutual  feelings  of  unabated  good  will. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1829. 

After  resigning  his  charge  at  Poplar  Tent,  he  continued  to  preach  occa- 
sionally for  his  brethren,  to  whom  his  visits  were  always  most  welcome, 
until  he  was  confined  to  his  house  by  an  asthmatic  cough ;  and  from  this 
time  he  seemed  calmly  and  patiently  waiting  till  his  change  should  come. 
In  Odtobcr,  1842,  the  Synod,  with  a  special  view  to  his  gratification,  held 
their  sessions  at  the  place  of  his  residence ;  but  so  feeble  was  he  at  the  time 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  leave  his  chamber.  They,  however,  sent  a  com- 
mittee, charged  with  a  most  respectful  and  tender  message  to  the  venerable 
man,  which  he  received  with  many  expressions  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1843,  having  nearly  completed  his  sev- 
enty-sixth year. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  consistent  and  elevated  piety.  On  all  proper 
occasions,  his  conversation  and  actions  manifested  his  deep  conviction  that 
no  order  of  talents,  no  amount  of  learning  or  variety  of  gifts,  can  qualify  a 
man  to  preach  without  true  religion.  The  urgency  and  power  with  which 
he  exhorted  others  to  examine  themselves,  not  by  opinions  or  forma  bat 
substantial  fruits,  indicated  both  his  convictions  and  feelings  on  this  subject. 
We  are  permitted  to  rise  above  impulses  and  observances  in  looking  for  the 
standard  of  his  piety.  We  are  referred  to  his  long  continued  and  well 
defined  course  of  conduct,  regulated  by  one  rule,  and  directed  to  one  end. 

In  his  ministrations  from  the  pulpit,  one  characteristic  could  not  be  over^ 
looked  by  those  who  heard  him — a  clear  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  Christianity.    Upon  these  his  mind  kindled  with  ardent  omo* 
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tion,  and  often  with  subduing  tenderness.  Upon  Communion  seasons 
especially,  the  tenderness  and  fervour  of  his  spirit  was  strikingly  manifest. 
The  revivals  of  religion  with  which  the  churches  were  blessed  at  different 
periods  of  his  ministry,  always  found  him  in  the  front  ranks  in  attempting 
to  promote  the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  his  evidences  of  a  devotional  spirit 
did  not  appear  at  favoured  seasons  only,  and  then  vanish  before  the  rugged 
realities  of  life.  Amidst  the  most  trying  bereavements,  his  faith  sustained 
him.  In  his  conflicts  with  the  world,  it  armed  him  with  energy.  On  the 
approach  of  death,  it  cheered  his  submissive  spirit. 

Benevolence  was  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character.  He  looked  upon 
"the  things  of  others,"  with  an  earnest  desire  for  their  happiness.  His 
travels,  and  labours,  and  sacriflces  for  the  public  good,  made  up  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  his  life.  Where  distress  could  be  alleviated,  he  loved  to 
go.  In  the  chamber  of  disease  and  around  the  bed  of  death,  his  warm  and 
generous  sensibility  flowed  with  a  deep  current,  and  impressed  the  words  of 
instruction  and  consolation.  Into  all  the  great  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  Church,  he  entered  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Every  plan  which 
promised  the  promotion  of  good  or  the  mitigation  of  evil,  found  in  him  an 
eloquent  advocate  and  a  liberal  contributor.  He  was  so  free  from  a  selfish 
or  covetous  i^irit,  that  the  accumulation  of  property  seemed  not  to  enter 
his  thoughts,  farther  than  the  decent  support  and  comfort  of  those  depend- 
ant  on  him  rendered  necessary. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  humility  also, — ready,  at  all  times,  to  ascribe 
whatever  was  good  in  himself  or  in  hb  condition,  to  the  rich  and  sovereign 
grace  of  Ood.  And  how  little  indeed  would  the  airs  of  superiority,  the 
forms  of  ostentation,  and  the  reachings  of  selfish  ambition,  appear,  if  held 
up  in  contrast  with  his  calm,  dignified  and  noble  deportment. 

His  firmness  of  purpose  and  intrepidity  of  character  were  acknowledged 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Perhaps  few  men  have  been  gifted  in  a  higher  degree 
with  those  natural  qualities  which  constitute  bravery.  I  allude  to  this  not 
as  it  it  were  a  virtue  in  the  abstract ;  for  I  well  know  that,  apart  from  the 
influence  of  higher  principles,  it  may  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  the 
earth.  But  I  advert  to  it,  to  show  how  the  stamp  of  boldness,  impressed 
by  nature  upon  his  character,  was  modified  by  grace,  and  made  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  forbearance,  meekness,  and  tenderness,  inculcated  by  the  (Gos- 
pel. With  a  courage  that  would  not  quail  before  any  amount  of  danger, 
was  blended  a  disposition  to  regard  the  just  rights  of  others,  to  sympathiio 
with  their  sufferings,  and  to  feel  with  the  utmost  tenderness  the  endearing 
ties  which  cement  and  adorn  the  nearest  relations  of  life. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  Dr.  Robinson's  personal  courage  by  many 
striking  anecdotes ;  but  a  single  one  may  suffice.  When  he  lived  in  Dupin 
County,  he  was  once  travelling  alone,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Presbytery. 
Passing  through  a  certain  village,  he  had  occasion  to  stop  for  accommoda- 
tions. Selecting  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  decent  looking  inn,  he 
asked  for  dinner ;  which  was  promised.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  sit- 
ting-room until  a  crowd  around  the  bar  of  the  house  commenced  using  very 
profane  language.  Dr.  Robinson  politely  remarked  that  such  language  was 
very  painful  to  him,  and  wrong  in  itself,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  desist 
from  it.  After  a  temporary  pause,  the  drinking  and  swearing  again  com- 
menced, with  more  insulting  indecency  than  before.  The  Doctor,  perceiv- 
bg  that  the  landlord  was  not  only  among  the  band,  but  a  leader  in  the 
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outrage,  tddnflsed  himaelf  to  him,  statiog  that  he  had  eaUed  at  Ua  hoaae, 
ezpeoting  to  find  the  oiyility  which  a  plaoe  for  the  aooommodation  of  trav- 
ellers oaght  always  to  insure,  and  that  he  hoped  his  character  as  a  landlord 
and  the  honour  of  his  house  would  afford  a  shield  from  insult  to  a  stranger. 
The  landlord,  instead  of  appreciating  a  manlj  appeal  to  his  character,  in  a 
violent  rage  and  with  more  terrible  profaneness,  rushed  towards  the  Doctor, 
swearing  that  his  house  was  his  own,  and  his  tongue  was  his  own,  aud  that 
he  would  do  as  he  pleased ;  and  drew  his  'fist  as  he  advanced.  Upon  this 
Dr.  R.  rose,  with  a  stem  and  commanding  aspect,  and  siad, — '*  Your  house 
may  be  your  own,  and  your  tongue  is  your  own,  but  tajce  care  how  you  use 
your  fist.'*  The  faltering  landlord  had  not  before  surveyed  the  mi^esty  of 
his  form,  or  met  the  indignant  flash  of  his  eye.  Instead  of  maintaining  his 
attitude  of  attack,  he  cowered  in  dismay,  and  commenced  begging  pardon 
for  the  insult.  The  crowd  around  the  bar  slunk  away  from  the  house,  leav- 
ing the  poor  landlord  to  humiliating  confessions  of  his  meanness  in  offering 
insult  to  a  gentleman,  and  protracted  entreaties  that  Dr.  Robinson  would 
not  make  the  affair  public  to  the  disgrace  of  his  tavern. 

Dr.  Robinson  in  stature  was  large  and  robust,  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  altogether  attractive.  For  that  trae  politene^ 
which  flows  from  esteem  and  good  will,  which  is  marked  by  a  ready  percep- 
tion of  what  the  proprieties  of  life  demand,  and  a  decorous  observance  of 
all  the  usages  of  good  society,  he  was  dbtinguished  in  a  high  degree.  In 
the  pulpit,  his  form,  and  countenance,  and  bearing,  gave  commanding  force 
to  his  sentiments.  Often  has  hb  dignified  and  attractive  manner  been  felt 
as  a  cord  drawing  men  towards  the  truth  which  he  wished  them  to  believe 
and  obey.  .   . 

His  punctuality  was  proverbial.  This  was  shown  especially  in  fulfilling 
his  contracts  and  his  appointments  for  preaching,  and  in  attending  the  judi- 
catories of  the  Church.  Some  years  since,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod 
of  North  CJarolina  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  attendance  of  its  members, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,'  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  only  member  who  had  never 
been  absent.  During  half  a  century,  I  think  he  never  failed  to  be  present 
at  any  of  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  to  which  he  bdonged,  until  the  infirmities 
of  age  rendered  it, impracticable  for  him  to  attend. 

He  was  a  good  classical  scholia,  and  retained  to  the  close  of  life  in 
remarkably  vivid  remembrance  the  studies  of  his  youth.  He  was  also  a 
warm  and  inde&tigable  friend  to  all  the  interests  of  learning.  When  an 
effort  was  made  in  1820  to  establish  a  College  in  the  Wostem  part  of  North 
Carolina,  he  was  among  its  most  active  friends.  When  the  more  recent  and 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  build  Davidson  College,  he  made  great 
efforts  and  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  and  they  were  continued  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  held 
that  office  till  hiis  declining  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  faithful  in  setting  forth  the  great  doctrines  and 
duties  of  our  holy  religion.  Having  no  disposition  to  build  theories  or 
weave  speculations,  he  proolaimed  the  truth  as  he  found  it  in  the  Bible,  in 
its  penetrating  force  and  majestic  simplicity ;  while  his  prayers,  and  tears, 
and  affectionate  entreaties,  proved  his  humble  reliance  on  the  Spirit  of  Gh>d 
to  make  it  effectual  to  salvation.  His  delivery  was  interesting,  earnest, 
and  at  times  very  eloquent.  His  style  was  marked  by  great  precision  and 
penq^cttity.    No  heaier  was  left  to  inquire  what  he  meant.    His  voioe  waa 
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elear,  strong  and  melodions ;  and  lie  bad  an  admirable  facnltj  at  modula- 
ting it,  from  tbe  bigbest  to  tbe  lowest  key.  Witb  tbese  graces  of  deliyery, 
in  connection  witb  bb  deep  conTictions  of  tmtb,  bis  elevated  sentiments 
and  warm  emotions,  it  is  not  strange  tbat  be  sbould  bave  ranked  among  tbe 
most  popular  preacbers  of  bis  day. 

Daring  tbe  period  of  Dr.  Robinson's  ministry  in  Dupin  County,  be  was 
onoe  invited  very  kindly  by  a  gentleman  wbo  bad  been  educated  in  Scotland 
to  go  bome  witb  bim.  He  did  so ;  and  was  mucb  gratified,  daring  tbe 
evening,  by  tbe  fluent  and  appropriate  conversation  of  the  gentleman  on 
tbe  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  tbe  Cburcb,  tbe  Confession  of  Faitb,  Cate* 
ebism.  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  &c.  At  supper  tbe  gentleman  asked 
Dr.  Robinson  to  implore  a  blessing  and  return  tbanks,  and  at  tbe  proper 
time  bad  bis  family  assembled  for  prayers.  Tbe  next  morning,  after  prayers 
were  over,  and  tbe  family  bad  assembled  around  tbe  breakfast  table,  Dr. 
Robinson,  concluding  tbat  a  man  wbo  seemed  to  know  so  mucb  about  tbe 
doctrines  and  duties  of  tbe  Cburcb,  bad  certainly  some  forms  of  religion, 
politely  referred  to  bim  to  ask  a  blessing.  Tbe  gentleman  commenced,  and 
went  on  probably  balf  tbrougb  an  ordinary  invocation  of  tbe  Divine  bless- 
ing,— wben  be  baited,  and  turning  to  Dr.  R.,  witb  an  imploring  counte- 
nance, said, — '*Will  you  please  to  finisb.  Sir?"  After  retiring  from  tbe 
table,  be  came  to  bis  Reverend  guest,  and  sud  witb  tears — "You  now  see 
wbat  I  bave  come  to — ^I  was  born  of  pious  parents,  was  taugbt  religion  in 
my  youtb,  and  observed  its  forms  in  my  native  country.  But  bere.  Sir,  I 
bave  neglected  its  duties ;  and  now  cannot  even  ask  Ood  to  bless  tbe  food 
of  my  own  table."  So  deep  was  tbe.  impression  produced  on  bis  mind  by 
tbb  trivial  incident,  tbat  bis  convictions  of  sin,  cberisbed  by  tbe  means  of 
grace,  continued  and  increased  until  be  professed  a  bope  of  conversion,  and 
was  received  into  tbe  Cburcb ;  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  lived  consistently 
witb  a  Cbristian  profession. 

In  1836,' Dr.  Robinson  was  sorely  afflicted  by  tbe  deatb  of  bis  excellent 
wife.  How  deeply  be  felt  tbat  bereavement  all  bis  friends  bad  reason  to 
know ;  nor  could  tbey  overlook  tbe  bumble  and  edifying  submission  witb 
wbicb  be  bore  tbe  trial. 

Wben  bb  declining  bealtb  called  bim  to  retire  from  bb  public  labours, 
his  serenity,  cbcerfulness,  and  patience  remained  unimpaired,  and  added  lus- 
tre to  tbe  evening  of  bb  days.  Wben  tbe  summons  of  deatb  met  bim,  be, 
witb  composure  and  sustaining  confidence  in  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist,  resigned 
bb  soul  to  Ood,  and  departed  in  peace,  December  15,  1843.  And  wben, 
he  died,  a  great  and  good  man  in  Zion  fell — "  not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

Dr.  Robinson  publbbed  a  Eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  shortly  after 
hb  deatb. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  H.  MORRISON. 
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SAMUEL  MARTIN,  D.  D. 

1798—1845. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  FINNEY. 

Ghurohyilub,  Md.,  April  10, 18G0. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  fumnli 
you  with  Bome  brief  notices  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Martin.  Although 
his  life  did  not  abound  in  those  thrilling  incidents  which  sometimes  lend  a 
charm  to  our  reminiscences  of  great  and  good  men,  yet  it  was  fall  of  into* 
rest.  It  was  a  beautiful  development  of  the  unpretending  spirit  of  the 
Christian,  and  the  uniform  devotedness  of  the  able  and  well  fumiBhed  Min- 
ister of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Martin  conducted  my  theological  studies  in  early  life  ;  and  it  was  my 
privilege  tmtil  his  death,  during  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  to 
share  largely  in  his  friendship,  and  often  have  I  been  tempted  to  regret  that 
a  higher  post  had  not  been  assigned  him  in  the  Church,  where  his  talents 
and  attainments  would  have  been  better  appreciated,  and  his  influence  exerted 
upon  a  wider  field. 

Samuel  Martin  was  bom  in  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1767.  His  parents,  Samuel  and  Agnes  Martin,  emigrated 
from  Ireland  about  the  year  1754.  They  were  consistent  and  exemplary 
members  of  the  Associate  Church,  and,  like  Zaoharias  and  Elisabeth, 
**  walked  in  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless.'* 
Their  third  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  early  manifested  a  preference 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  days  of  his  boyhood  he  spent  in  labonn 
upon  the  farm  on  which  his  father  resided,  with  the  exception  of  ooca- 
sionally  passing  a  few  months,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  at  some 
common  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Favoured  with  that  kind  of  early 
training  which  might  be  expected  from  his  excellent  parents,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  grow  up  free  from  open  vice,  and  that,  from  a  child  he  should 
have  known  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  not,  however,  until  his  twenty- 
second  year,  that  he  became  deeply  anxious  about  his  soul,  and  was  made, 
as  he  himself  believed,  a  subject  of  saving  grace.  On  a  certain  Sabbath 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  had  heard  an  impressive  sermon  from  the 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Chestnut  Level, — afterwards  ihe  esteemed  and  ven- 
erable Dr.  James  Latta.  During  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  sat  in  his 
father's  porch,  and  read  Erskine  on  the  Believer's  right  to  appropriate  by 
faith  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Suddenly,  the  conviction  flashed  upon 
his  mind  that  he  had  not  that  right.  To  shake  off  the  painful  feeling  it 
occasioned,  he  took  a  long  and  solitary  walk.  But  his  distress  became  so 
great  before  his  return,  that  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  cried 
for  mercy.  His  anguish  increased  every  moment,  and  seemed  to  deepen, 
as  the  shadows  of  evening  closed  around  him.  He  spent  a  sleepless  and 
prayerful  night,  and,  as  day  appeared,  fell  into  a  disturbed' and  broken 
slumber.  During  that  slumber,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  long  dark 
passage, — so  low  that  he  was  not  able  to  walk  erect.  After  groping  his 
way  for  a  considerable  time,  in  great  distress  and  horror  of  mind,  he  came 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  door.  On  his  uttering  a  cry  of  distress,  the 
door  instantly  flew  open,  and  the  dark  passage  was  filled  with  a  flood  of 
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li|^  When  be  awoke,  light  seemed  to  have  dawned  npon  his  soul,  and 
ke  was  enabled  to  oast  bis  trembling  spirit  into  the  arms  of  mercy.  He 
did  not  Talue  dreams,  and  did  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the 
one  jnst  related,  and  but  seldom  mentioned  the  oiroumetance ;  but  still  he 
recoUeoted  it  with  pleasure  almost  every  day  of  his  after  life,  and  spoke  of 
it  with  deep  interest  but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

From  that  period  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  walk  with  God, 
and  his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  His  pre- 
liminary studies  were  pursued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Latta,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Pequea.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
oollege  oourse,  he  spent  two  years  in  teaching  a  grammar  school  in  West- 
chester, Pa.,  and  one  year  at  St.  George's  in  Delaware.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  embarrassments  to  which  he  was  subjected,  his  native  energy 
of  eharaeter  surmounted  them  all,  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  different  branches  of  a  substantial  education. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1790, 
where,  throughout  his  whole  oourse,  he  maintained  a  high  standing  in  his 
class,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Professors.  He  could 
ikot,  however,  be  called  a  laborious  student.  That  knowledge  which  many 
acquire  by  a  slow  and  painful  process,  he  obtained  with  but  little  effort ; 
and  hence  he  depended  more,  in  after  life,  upon  the  excitement  of  the  pass- 
ing moment  than  on  any  previous  preparation; — a  habit  from  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  escape,  though  he  decidedly  condemned  it.  He  laid  hold 
of  his  subject  at  once,  and  with  an  iron  grasp.  So  retentive  was  hb 
memory  that  it  seldom  or  never  failed  him.  He  could  relate  the  incidents 
of  former  years  in  all  their  minute  details,  without  omitting  a  single  circum- 
stance. His  imagination  was  strong  and  vivid,  but  controlled  by  a  sound 
and  discriminating  judgment.  Although  he  possessed  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  he  carefully  avoided  whatever  savoured  of  display.  On  this  subject 
he  was  perhaps  unduly  sensitive ;  for  it  was  not  until  pressed  by  circum- 
stances, and  deeply  excited  by  the  occasion,  that  his  noble  powers  were 
folly  called  into  exercise. 

Mr.  Martin  was  lieensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in  May,  1798, 
and  was  soon  after  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregation  of 
Slateridge  in  York  County,  Pa.  Here  he  laboured  faithfully  among  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  condueted,  at  the  same  time,  a  classical  school,  to 
eke  out  a  slender  support.  In  that  school  he  educated  a  number  of  young 
men,  some  of  whom  now  stand  high  in  office  and  in  public  estimation,  and 
cherish  with  no  common  feelings  of  gratitude  and  sffection  the  memory  of 
their  early  preceptor. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation 
of  Chanceford,  for  one  half  of  his  ministerial  services.  In  this  wide  field  he 
laboured  until  the  year  1812,  when  he  removed  to  Bockville,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  At  Bockville  he  continued  but  about  eighteen  months,  when 
he  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  return  to  Chanceford.  His  whole 
ministerial  life  of  nearly  fifty  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  he 
was  at  Bockville,  was  spent  in  the  Congregations  of  Slateridge  and  Chance- 
ford, and  it  was  while  labouring  among  the  people  whom  he  loved,  and  in 
whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  deeply  interested,  that  he  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage  as  a  diligent  and  fidthful  mimster  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
ministerial  qual^cations  were  of  no  common  order.    An  intimation  that  he 
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was  expected  to  preach  in  any  of  the  neigfabouring  oengregaitiio&s,  alwigs 
secured  a  crowded  house.  His  sermons  were  seldom  written,  and  fclM  few 
that  were  written  fell  below  the  average  standard  of  his  eztempomieoai 
efforts.  His  first  thoughts  upon  almost  every  subject  seemed  to  be  his  beai. 
His  oommon  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  was  a  few  short  notes  ;  and  when 
preparing  them,  he  had  usually  no  books  around  him  but  his  Bible  and  Con* 
cordance.  He  rather  thought  for  himself  than  gathered  from  the  thoughts 
of  others.  His  sermons  were  delivered  with  energy  and  animati<m,  and 
while  they  conveyed  light  and  knowledge  to  the  head,  they  found  their  way 
to  the  heart.  It  was  not  the  drapery  of  a  splendid  rhetoric  thrown  aromftd 
oommoD  place  ideas,  that  chained  the  attention  of  his  hearers — it  was  rather 
the  freshuess  and  originality  of  glowing  thoughts  thrown  out  in  their  simple 
grandeur*  His  earnest  and  impressive  manner  left  upon  the  minds  of  bis 
hearers  the  conviction  that  he  preached  not  himself,  and  that  he  was  filled 
with  zeal  for  his  Master's  glory,  and  love  for  the  souls  of  men.  He  was  an 
active  and  efficient  member  of  Presbytery;  and  in  the  higher  Eoolesia^ 
tical  Courts  he  was  surpassed  by  few  as  an  able  debater,  and  lealons  advo* 
oate  for  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  a  man,  he  possessed  traits  of  character  peculiarly  attractive.  It  was 
difficult  to  know  and  not  esteem  him.  He  exhibited,  in  beautiful  oomh^ 
nation,  the  lofty  characteristics  of  a  noble  mind  with  the  simplioity  and 
playfulness  of  the  child.  Bemarkably  free  from  worldly  ambition,  his 
grand  aim  was  to  be  useful.  Without  guile  himself,  he  never  suspected 
others,  and  never  seemed  to  feel  himself  above  the  level  of  the  .humblest 
individual  that  approached  him.  And  yet  he  was  a  master  in  Israel ; — one 
whom  the  wisest  might  consult  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  benefit  and 
instruction.  His  habits  were  almost  to  a  fault  domestic.  He  loved  wilh 
uncommon  devotedness  the  endearments  of  home,  and  the  peaceful  enjo]^ 
ments  of  his  own  fireside.  As  a  friend,  he  was  sincere,  generous  and  ardent* 
He  knew  nothing  of  cold,  calculating  reserve — with  his  hand  you  had  his 
heart,  and  with  that  heart  no  ordinary  friendship.  With  the  sweet  charm 
of  piety  diffused  over  so  many  attractive  qualities,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  descended  through  the  vale  of  years  with  the  affections  of  a  con- 
fiding family,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  devoted  people,  clustering  aroiind 
him. 

Amidst  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  attacks  of  a  painful  disease,"^  he  con* 
tinned  his  favourite  employment  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  until  within  a  fisw 
months  of  his  decease.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  ripening  for  Heaven.  His  natural  cheerfulness  visibly  abated,  and 
although  he  was  never  morose,  he  became  unusually  grave.  He  had  a  pie- 
sentiment  that  his  end  was  not  &r  distant ;  and,  placing  himself  in  an  alti- 
tude of  readiness,  patiently  awaited  the  result,  and  calmly  looked  for  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  When  he  saw  thai  the 
time  of  his  departure  had  nearly  come,  he  was  perfectly  collected;  and 
though  there  was  little  or  none  of  that  rapture  which  sometimes  marks  the 
death-bed  scene  of  the  man  who  has  walked  with  God,  there  was  that  which 
was  equally,  if  not  even  more,  satis&ctory — a  calm,  unwavering  confidence 
in  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Death  came  at  last  in  its  mildest 
form,  and  about  midnight  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  (June  29,  1845,)  the  last 
sands  of  his  glass  passed  down,  and  his  spirit  ascended  to  the  '*  rest  thai 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.^' 
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The  d^ree  of  Dootor  of  Diymity  was  conferred  vpon  Urn  by  Jefferson 
College  in  1824. 

When  abont  thirty  yean;  of  age,  and  about  the  time  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Congregation  of  Slateridge,  he  was  married  to  Rosanna  Irwin, 
whose  early  home  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  his  own.  In  that  con- 
nection he  was  peculiarly  happy.  His  wife  was  indeed  an  help  meet  for  him. 
Pious,  intelligent,  and  gifted  in  no  ordinary  degree,  she  rendered  his  home 
a  hallowed  and  delightful  resting  place.  She  survived  him  about  two  years ; 
and  now  they  both  sleep  under  a  chaste  and  beautiful  monument  erected  by 
the  Congregation  of  Chanceford.  Dr.  Martin  buried  four  of  his  children  in 
infancy, — one  of  them  an  only  son.  Four  daughters  have  survived  him. 
Three  of  them  are  respectably  married,  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  Con- 
ipregation  of  which  their  father  was  Pastor.  The  other  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Inglis,  whose  father  was  the  predecessor  of  the  lamented 
Nevins  of  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Martin  published  two  Discourses,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Election 
is  proved  and  illustrated,  1806 ;  and  one  on  Regeneration,  printed  in  the 
*' Spruce  Street  Lectures."  He  published  also  a  Sermon  in  the  •^*  Presby- 
terian Preacher/'  Pittsburg,  entitled,  '*  Children  are  an  heritage  of  the 
Lord.'*  Besides  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces  in  different  religious  periodi- 
cals, he  published  Sermons  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Kerr,* 
Robert  White,t  Reuben  H.  Davis,t  and  George  Morrison.4 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

WU.LIAM  FINNBY. 

• 

•  William  Kbbb  wu  born  in  Bart  Townihip,  Lanoaater  County,  Pa.,  in  1777 ;  was  educated 
tA  the  inatltation  whioh  afterwarda  became  Jelfenon  CoUc|[e;  itodied  Tbeolojry,  partly  under 
the  Rer.  Br.  Siunple^  and  partly  at  Princeton;  was  settled  in  the  ministiy  at  Senegal,  Lanoaa- 
ter  County,  Pa.,  abont  1809,  and  died  in  1823,  in  bie  forty -ceventb  year.  Br.  Martin  aaid  of 
bim, — '*  Few,  if  any,  atood  hicber  in  tbe  catimation  of  bii  brethren." 

t  RoBB&T  Wbitb  was  bom  &  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  abont  tbe  ^ear  1786;  reoeived  h\» 
elacncal  and  mathematical  education  at  Norriitown,  under  the  direction  of  General  Porter ; 
atndied  Theology  under  the  Rer.  Nathan  Qrier,  of  the  Forka  of  Biandririne,  whoie  eldest 
daughter  he  married  in  1809 ;  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fagg's  Manor  in  1810 ;  and, 
after  a  ministry  there  of  twenty-flye  years,  died  September  20, 1835.  He  published  a  Sermon 
deaigned  to  prove  that  Job  ivas  Maldiisedee.  His  successor  in  tiie  ndniftiyy  the  Rot.  A.  Haaoilr- 
toDf  saTS  of  Dim, — ''His  people  regarded  him  with  great  affection,  and  thought  him,  as  be  waa 
in  truth,  a  Uborioos,  tender-hearted,  prayerfbi  pastor." 

X  RacBBB  H.  Batis  was  lioenaed  and  ordained  by  the  Prasbyteiy  of  Newcastle,  but  nerar 
bad  a  pastoral  charge.  He  taught  a  classical  school,  first  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  in  Bel- 
Air,  Md.,  with  great  acceptance.    He  died  Beoember  4,  1835,  aged  forty -seren  years. 

§  Obobgb  Mobrison,  was  the  Pastor  of  the  Bethel  Congn»gation  in  Harford  County,  Md. 
He  taught  an  Academy  for  a  number  oi  years  in  Baltimore^  and  afterwards  superintended  a 
■ebool  In  connection  with  his  pastoral  charge  at  Bethel. 
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ROBERT  G.  WILSON,  D-  D  * 

1793—1851. 

RoBEBT  O.  Wilson,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Wray)  Wilson,  was 
born  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  December  80,  1768.  His  fiither  was  a  &r- 
tner, — a  man  of  good  common  education,  who  filled  the  offices  of  Magistrate 
and  Register  in  his  County,  and  of  Elder  in  the  Church.  He  emigrated 
before  the  Revolution  from  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father,  who  came  froiki 
the  North  of  Ireland,  had  settled.     His  mother's  parents  came  from  Wales. 

At  the  age  of  about  four,  he  became  the  subject  of  religious  impressions 
under  somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances.  He  was  *ying  alone  on  his 
little  bed,  and  suffering  severely  from  a  toothache ;  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  look  to 
Him  for  relief.  Accordingly,  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  and 
earnestly  besought  Gtod  to  take  away  the  pain,  and  instantly  the  pain 
ceased.  This  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  mind ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  himself  date  his  conversion  from  that  period,  yet  the  developments 
of  his  childhood,  especially  his  gentle  and  peaceful  spirit,  and  his  high 
regard  for  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  sanctuary,  led  many  of  his 
friends  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  religion  was  thus  early  implanted  in 
his  heart.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  and  then  ia 
consequence  of  a  sermon  which  he  heard  from  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Cummins,  that  he  believed  himself  to  have  felt  the  power  of  religion. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  futh. 

In  July,  1784,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  at  a  granunar  school 
near  home,  and  was  chiefly  prepared  for  College  in  an  Academy  at  Sails* 
bury,  N.  C.  During  a  part  of  his  preparatory  course,  he  was  a  fellow 
student  with  Andrew  Jackson,  and  with  several  others  whose  names  hare 
since  become  historical.  In  1789,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  then 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  graduated  in  1790.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  Carolina,  and  prosecuted  his  theologicii 
studies  under  the  direction  partly  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummins,  and 
partly  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis.t     On  the  16th  of  AprU,  1793,  he 

* 

•  Memoir  in  the  PreBbyteriao,  1S51.~HSS.  ffom  Bey.  Dr.  8.  B.  Wilson,  Ber.  H.  S.  Fuller- 
ton,  Rev.  Dr.  Q.  Howe.— Foote*s  Sketobei  of  N.  G. 

t  William  C.  Davis  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Deoember,  1760.  He  was  reeeired  as  a  oan- 
diaato  under  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  October  12,  1786,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  same  Presbytery,  December  IS,  1787.  He  accepted  a  call  from  the  Naiareth  and  Milfora 
Churches,  October  16,  1788;  was  ordained  and  installed  as  their  Pastor,  April  14,  1789;  and 
was  dismissed  September  28,  1792.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1797,  he  received  his  dismU- 
sion  from  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Concord,  and  about  that 
time  was  settled  over  the  Church  at  Olney,  N.  C.  In  1803,  he  was  appointed  by  a  commission 
of  Synod  to  <'  act  as  a  stated  missionarr  "  to  the  Catawba  Indians  until  the  next  stated  meet- 
ing of  Synod,  and  also  to  superintend  the  school  in  that  nation.  In  1805,  he  supplied,  by  per> 
musion  of  Presbytenr,  the  Church  of  Bullock's  Creek.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1806,  he 
was  reoeived  book  from  the  Presbytery  of  Conoord  to  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  and 
acoepted  a  call  from  the  last  mentioned  Church. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Davis  began  to  be  charged  with  holding  erroneous  doctrines,  and  in  September 
of  that  year,  the  Second  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  by  a  memorial,  complained  to  the 
Sjrnod  of  the  Carolinas  that  <'  the  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  does  not  discipline  a 
member  of  theirs,  William  C.  Davis,  for  preaching  erroneous  doctrine,  though  known  by  Prcs« 
bytery  to  hold  and  preach  such  doctrine."  The  Synod,  after  due  oonsideration  of  the  ease, 
directed  the  First  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  to  attend  to  the  matter,  "  as  duty  and  dtseip- 
line  may  flireet.*'  At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  October  1808,  the  First  Presbytery  beiof 
ealled  on  to  report  their  doings  in  respect  to  Mr.  Davis,  stated  that,  after  hearing  his  explaBa* 
tkmsy  they  had  not  doaa  any  thing;  and  at  tha  miim  time  pat  to  the  Synod  tlia  ftrilowi^ 
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Ueensed  to  preach  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina;  and  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1794,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Upper  Long 
Cane  Church,  in  Abberille  Dktriot.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  ike  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Greenville.  During  his  connection  with  these  churches, 
his  labours  were  signally  blessed  to  their  edification  and  enlargement. 

He  was  offered  a  Professorship  in  South  Carolina  College,  and  was  also 
inTited  to  become  Principal  of  an  Academy  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  very 
flattering  pecuniary  prospects  in  each  case ;  but  he  declined  these  offers, 
and  accepted  in  1805  a  call  to  become  Pastor  of  a  small  Church,  then  lately 
organised  in  Chilicothe,  0.,  with  a  aalary  of  only  four  hundred  dollars. 

After  his  removal  to  Chilicothe,  he  gave  half  of  his  labours  for  seven 
years  to  Union  Church,  five  miles  from  the  town.  On  resigning  his  charge 
there,  he  found  his  salary  entirely  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  this,  and  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  reluctantly  accepted  the  office  of  Postmaster.  By  this  means  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living ;  but  when  a  change  came  to  be 
made  in  the  postal  arrangements,  which  required  the  mail  to  be  opened  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  at  once  resigned  his  office,  and  wrote  to  the  gov^nment  a 
letter  of  earnest  remonstrance. 

In  1818,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Wilson  remained  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Chilicothe  nineteen  years, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  fellow  citizens,  and  signally  blessed  in 
his  labours.  In  1824,  he  resigned  his  charge,  by  advice  of  Presbytery,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens. 

qaestioR — <<  Whether  the  holding  and  propagatine  an^,  and  what,  dootiines,  appartnUy 
repiagDant  to  the  letter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  will  jostify  a  Pretb^ry  in  oalling  a 
nemher  to  pablio  trial  7"  The  Svnod,  not  latisfied  with  this  report,  appointed  a  Committee 
to  prepare  a  minute  to  direct  the  Presbyteiy  in  its  fntore  proceedings.  *  The  substance  of  the 
minute  which  was  submitted  and  adopted  was  that  the  Second  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina 
should  be  directed  to  meet  immediately,  on  the  spot,  and  exhibit  whaterer  ebaiges  they  mi^hi 
hare  against  Mr.  Davis,  before  the  First  Presoytery  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  the  First 
Presbytery  should  also  constitute  immediately  to  receive  such  chaiges,  and  that  Mr.  Davis 
•honld  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  them,  toseuer  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses;  that  the 
Moderator  of  the  First  Presbytery  should  call  an  occasional  meeting  on  a  specified  day  to  con* 
fer  with  Mr.  Davis  in  respect  to  the  alleged  aberrations,  and  that  they  should  make  a  record 
of  all  the  questions  and  answen,  with  a  view  to  the  satisfliction  of  all  concerned.  When  the 
oa«e  came  up  again  before  the  Synod  in  October,  1809,  (about  this  time  Mr.  Davis  published 
an  octavo  volume,  defining  his  views,  entitled  *'  The  Gospel  Plan,")  it  appears  that  the 
Second  Presbyteiy  had  tabled  charges  against  Mr.  Davis,  but  did  not  appear  to  prosecute  at 
the  appointed  time ;  that  the  First  Presbytery  heard  Mr.  D.  and  pronounced  sentence ; — the 
amount  of  which  was  that  though  they  condemned  his  tenets  as  unsound  and  contrary  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  yet  did  not  consider  him  a«  on  the  whole  worthy  of  any  Church  censure. 
The  Synod,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  result,  were  about  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  proceed  to  trial,  when  Mr.  D.  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Synod  accordingly  remitted  his  case  to  the  Assembly,  together  with  an  overture  rss- 
peoting  his  book  entitled  <*  The  Gospel  Plan.'*  At  this  meeting  the  First  Presbytery  was,  by 
its  own  request,  dissolved ;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Davis  foil  into  the  Concord  Pnssbytery. 
In  1810,  the  subject  came  before  the  General  Assembly,  when  a  committee  appointed  to  review 
the  book,  reported  that  they  found  in  it  eight  different  doctrines  which  they  regarded  as  in  con- 
flict with  the  standards  of  the  Church, — amone  which  were  that  *'  the  active  OMdience  of  Christ 
aoofltitutes  no  part  of  that  righteousness  b^  which  a  sinner  is  justified ;"  that  "  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  was  not  required  as  the  condition  of  the  Covenant  of  works;*'  that  "  Regeneration 
must  be  a  consequence  of  Faith;"  that  *'  Faith  in  the  first  act  of  it  is  not  a  holy  act,"  to,, 
Ac.  The  Assembly  pronounced  the  doctrines  of  ''very  dangerous  tendency,"  and  <' declare 
that  the  preaching  or  publishing  them  ou^^t  to  subject  the  person,  or  persons  so  doing  to  be 
dealt  with  by  their  respective  Presbyteries;  aeoordinff  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  relative  to 
the  propagation  of  errors."  In  accordance  with  this  judgment,  the  Presbvtery  of  Orange  pro- 
eeeded,  on  Uie  3d  of  April,  1811,  to  suspend  the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis  from  the  exercise  of 
his  fonctions  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  following,  they  solemnly 
deposed  htm  from  the  ministry.  Mr.  Davis  died  on  the  28lh  of  September,  1831,  aged  seventy 
years.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  isteUaet,  and  to  hava 
hM&  spedaUy  given  to  metaphysical  speculation. 
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Over  tiu0  inBUtntion  he  (Nmtiniied  to  preside  until  18ft9,  wben,  on  ftoeoiml 
of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  the  office  and  retnmed  to 
Chilicothe.  Bnt,  notwithstanding  he  had  now  hecome  an  old  man,  he  coold 
not  be  contented  to  remam  inactive ;  and,  accordingly,  he  engaged  to  preach 
as  a  stated  supply  for  the  Union  Church.  Here  he  laboured  seven  years. 
A3  an  illustration  of  his  great  punctuality, — ^it  is  stated  that,  after  he  had 
left  the  church,  the  following  memorandum  was  found  in  the  pulpit  Bible : — 
«0n  —  day  of  —  a  very  wet  day,  rode  out  from  Obilicothe  (five  miles)  to. 
jweach  here,  and  found  no  person  present — no,  not  one."  At  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  alter  tiiat  very  rarely  speared 
in  the  pulpit.  His  mental  vigour  and  the  starength  of  his  religious  affso- 
tions  remained,  but  his  voice  and  physical  energy  were  gone.  The  last  four 
years  and  four  months  of  his  life  he  spent  with  his  children  at  South  Salem ; 
and,  during  thb  whole  time,  he  waff  absent  but  four  Sabbaths  from  the 
house  of  God.  He  would  lead  the  worship  of  the  family,  when  he  was  so 
feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed  or  from  his  knees  without  help. 
He  did  this  on  the  day  preceding  his  death, — the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of 
his  licensure.  His  decline  was  marked  by  the  most  quiet  submission  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, and  the  most  cheering  assurance  of  a  glorious  hereallter.  He  died  at. 
South  Salem  on  the  17th  of  April,  1851,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1797,  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Alexander  and  Frances  Gilliland,  of  Lincoln  County,  N.  C.  Thej  had 
eight  children, — three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Samuel^  the  youngest, 
was  the  only  son  that  reached  maturity.  After  graduating  at  the  Ohio 
University,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology.  In  the  autumn  of  1833, 
while  connected  with  the  Alleghany  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  taken 
with  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  died  at  Athens,  0.,  July  16,  1834.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Three  of  the  daughters  have  been 
married  to  Presbyterian  clergymen.  Mrs.  Wilson  died  December  21, 1813. 
In  1818,  Dr.  Wilson  married  a  second  wife,  (Mrs.  Crafts,)  who  died  in 
1838. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wilson's  publications : — Satan's  wUes :  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Chilicothe,  1817.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening 
of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  1828.  A  Sermon  on  Temperance,  delivered  at 
Athens,  1829.  A  Sermon  in  the  Presbyterian  Preacher,  1833.  An 
Address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Ohio  University,  1836. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  HOGE,  D.  D. 

GoLUMBDS,  O.,  August  26, 1854. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  1805,  the  Committee  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly gave  me  an  appointment  as  a  missionary  in  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  regions, 
for  six  months.  In  October  of  that  year,  I  arrived  in  Chilicothe,  in  pursuance  of 
this  appointment,  and  visited  Dr.  Wilson  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood, 
asd  whom  I  found  living  in  a  cabin  of  a  single  apartment,  prosecuting  his 
studies,  and  performing  his  ministerial  duties,  with  as  great  assiduity  and  cheer* 
fulness,  as  if  he  had  been  &TOured  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  comfortable  home 
and  of  refined  society.  I  received  from  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  mnch  need- 
tyd  information.  During  my  six  months  mission,  which  was  largely  idneranty 
I  oaUed  on  him  repeatedly,  and  was  with  him  at  the  oiganiaation  of  the  chuidi 
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a  this  notnitj,  aow  tbo  Firat  Ohnndi  of  OolaiBlyas,  in  whkh  I  wta  ord»iiiad 
two  years  afterwards.  After  mj  aettlementy  we  made  an  arrangement,  at  bis 
instance*  to  yisit  each  other  at  Gommnnion  seasons »  which  then  were  continued 
in  respect  of  public  serrices,  four  days,— once  in  each  year.  This  arrangement 
was  kept  up  until  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Ohio  Uniyersity.  We  were 
associated  frequently  in  other  servioes,  were  members  of  the  same  Presbytery 
during  eight  or  ten  years,  and  of  the  same  Synod  more  than  thirty.  When  he 
wms  chosen  President  of  the  College,  I  was  one  of  the  Trustees,  and  of  coarse 
had  ftdl  opportunity  of  knowing  him  well  in  that  department.  From  him  I 
deriTed  more  advantage  in  forming  my  character,  and  pursuing  my  labours  as  a 
minister,  than  from  any  other  man.  I  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  I 
began  to  associate  with  him ;  and  we  were  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  from 
that  time  fi>r  thirty  years.  I  mention  these  circnmstances  that  you  may  know 
how  to  estimate  my  testimony  in  respect  to  him. 

In  person.  Dr.  Wilson  was  of  a  noble,  commanding  appearance,  dignified  in  his 
manners,  yet  cheerful,  affable,  and  peculiarly  pleasing  in  private  intercourse  with 
his  friends. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  solemn,  instructive,  impressive,  and  often  affecting,  in 
respect  to  both  manner  and  matter.  Always  abounding  in  doctrinal  preaching, 
he  was  also  unusually  practical :  indeed,  it  was  his  special  exoellenoe  that  he 
taught  Christian  doctrine  with  direct  and  pointed  application.  He  believed 
and  felt  the  truth  which  he  spake,  and  therefore  was  a  useful  and  successftil  min- 
ister of  Christ.  Doubtless  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  many 
hundreds  of  souls,  and  administered  important  instruction  and  edification  to 
many  thousands.  One  incident  illustrative  of  his  success  here  occurs  to  me, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention.  Shortly  after  he  came  to  reside  in  this 
State,  Mr.  Dobbin,  a  licentiate  from  South  Carolina,  whom  he  knew,  had  an 
appointment  to  preach  in  a  neighbourhood,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chilioothe: 
he  went  thither,  and,  at  Mr.  Dobbin's  request,  preached  to  the  small  congr^ation 
assembled  under,  a  tree  in  the  forest.  More  than  forty  years  afterw^ards,  he 
found  in  the  church  within  whose  limits  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  three 
persons  who  ascribed  their  conversion  to  the  blessing  of  God  on  that  sermon. 

He  excelled  as  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  Indeed  he  had 
few  equals,  and  certainly  no  superiors,  in  the  qualities  necessary  to  render  a 
man  eminently  useful  in  this  sphere  of  action.  A  calm,  clear-sighted,  discrimi- 
nating mind,  united  with  great  impartiality  and  firmness  of  purpose,  gave  him  a 
high  degree  of  influence  among  his  brethren. 

He  was  firmly  and  fully  established  in  the  iaith  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  jealous  of  any  efforts  that  seemed  to  him  designed  to  modify 
either.  So  strong  were  his  convictions  on  this  subject  that,  on  the  division  of 
the  Church  in  1838,  he  stood  alone  in  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  then  a 
member,  and  entered  his  protest  against  their  proceedings,  and  was  subsequently 
attached  to  another  Presbytery  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio. 

In  no  situation  perhaps  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  was  ever  placed,  were  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  brought  into  more  vigorous  and  effective  exercise,  than  in  the 
Presidency  of  Ohio  University.  When  he  entered  upon  that  office,  the  institu- 
tion, owing  to  its  unfavourable  location  and  other  circumstances,  was  greatly 
depressed.  Remote  from  the  more  populous  portions  of  the  State,  having  few 
and  difficult  means  of  aoeess,  and  oppressed  with  debt  as  the  result  of  misman* 
agement  and  insufficient  funds,  it  was  the  labour  of  years  to  place  it  in  a  favour- 
able condition.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  to  the  work  the  whole  power  of  his  vigorous 
miad;  and  his  success  was  indicated,  within  a  few  years,  by  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  both  funds  and  students.  He  was  thus  instrumental  in  moulding, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  characters  of  many  who  have  since  risen  to  distinction  in 
hoth  the  State  and  the  Church. 
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It  18  perha^  dne  to  historic  troth  to  state  that  Dr.  Wilioa,  iiotwitl»t«idnig 
he  was  born  and  educated  in  the  midst  of  slayerj,  was  yet,  in  his  feelings  and 
conyictions,  strongly  opposed  to  it.  He  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  circiiiB- 
stance  that  operated  more  strongly  with  him  than  any  other,  to  a  remoral  from 
the  Southern  States,  was  his  unwillingness  to  labour  as  a  minister,  and  rear  his 
fiimily,  under  the  influence  of  this  institution.  He  never  became  an  abolitionist, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  nor  could  he  exclude  slaveholders^  as  socfa, 
from  Christian  charity  and  fellowship;  yet  he  continued  through  life  to  be  as 
firmly  opposed  to  the  system,  as  when  he  removed  from  a  favourable  settlement 
and  cherished  associations  to  the  then  comparatively  uncultivated  wilderness  of 
Ohio. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Wilson  was  one  of  those  men  who  make  their  mark  on  the 
age  in  which  they  live;  and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has  done 
more,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  form  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ohio,  than  any  other  man. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  H06E. 


-♦♦■ 


ROBERT  FINLEY,  D.  D  * 

1794—1817. 

Robert  Finlet  was  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1772.  His 
father,  James  Finley,  came  with  his  family  from  Scotland  to  this  country  in 
1769,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  his  personal  friend,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  migrated  hither,  on  being  chosen  President  of  New  Jersey 
College.  He  (the  father)  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  of  strong  religious 
feelings,  and  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  unhesitatingly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  was  employed  as  clothier  to  a  brigade  6f  American  troops. 

Young  Finley  evinced  no  inconsiderable  precocity  of  intellect, — ^fbr,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  eighth  year,  he  had  begun  the  study  of  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage.  After  having  temporarily  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  several  different 
teachers,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.) 
Ashbel  Green,  then  an  undergraduate  in  Princeton  College.  Here  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  uncommonly  thorough  knowledge  for  which  he  was 
distinguished  in  after  life.  His  teacher  had  occasion  to  admire  his  remark- 
able diligence,  inquisitivcuoss,  and  success,  not  more  than  his  exemplary 
sobriety  and  stability  of  character. 

In  1783,  when  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  joined  the  Freshman  class 
in  Princeton  College.  Mr.  Green,  having  meanwhile  graduated^  and  been 
appointed  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  had  his  young  pupil  still  under  his  eare ; 
and  he  watched  with  great  interest  his  improvement,  especially,  in  the 
classics.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  college  coarse,  in  which  were 
embraced  chiefly  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies,  he  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  extreme  youth,  less  successful  than  he  had 
been  in  the  languages ;  nevertheless  he  maintained  a  respectable  standing 

*  Brown'f  Memoir.— MS.  finom  bia  mii>  Rev.  R.  6.  Flaley. 
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tiifoaghoiil  his  wbde  oovtBe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1787,  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year. 

Daring  the  first  winter  after  his  graduation,  he  was  employed,  by  the 
Advice,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  his  venerable  friend,  Dr.  Wither^ 
spoon,  as  a  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  at  Princeton.  Here  he  discovered 
a  degree  of  firmness,  good  judgment,  and  tact,  which  commanded  universal 
respect  and  confidence.  While  thus  engaged,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
take  charge  of  a  respectable  Seminary  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  He 
shortly  after  visited  the  place  with  a  view  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  his 
plans  were  frustrated  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  Academy  just  before 
he  arrived  there.  He  immediately  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  aooepted 
proposals  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Allentown. 

His  attention  was  first  seriously  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  as  a 
practical  concern,  during  his  Junior  year  in  College ;  but  though  he  did  not 
then  reach  a  point  that  was  at  all  satisfactory  to  himself,  his  mind  seems, 
from  that  time,  not  only  never  to  have  lost  its  interest  in  religious  things, 
but  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  seriousness.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Allentown,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Joseph  Clark,  he  became  so  much  established  in  his  religious  views 
and  feelings,  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  fi&ith,  and  was  admitted 
a  communicant  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

From  Allentown,  where  he  was  usefully  employed  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Finley  was  called,  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  to  occupy  a  similar  place  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  became  a  resident  for 
some  time  of  that  city,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  gentleman, 
a  Christian,  and  a  teacher.  He  formed  an  acquaintance,  and  even  an  cndur* 
ing  friendship,  with  many  of  the  old  and  distinguished  families  of  the  place, 
which  continued  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  advantage  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lived.  The  private  diary, — evidently  intended  only  for  his  own  eye, 
which  he  kept  during  this  period,  shows  that,  amidst  all  the  temptations  to 
worldliness  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  still  maintained  a  consistent 
and  constantly  growing  Christian  character.  Having  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  left  Charleston,  after  a  residence  there  of  about 
a  year,  and  returned  to  Princeton,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Withcr»poon.  He  was,  however,  soon  appointed  Tutor  in 
College,  and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1798  to  1796, — with  great 
success  and  acceptance. 

Mr.  Finley,  having  gone  through  a  course  of  theological  study  in  connec- 
tion with  his  labours  as  an  instructor  at  Princeton,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1794. 
Having  spent  a  few  months  in  preaching  to  different  congregations  in  New 
Jersey,  he  was  invited-,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  to  take  charge  of  the  vacant 
Congregation  of  Basking  Ridge,  and,  having  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained 
and  installed  on  the  16th  of  June  following.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  F.  Armstrong,  of  Trenton,  and  the  Charge 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  with  whose  church  Mr.  Finley  first 
united.  The  congregation  with  which  he  now  became  connected,  had  pre- 
viously been  in  a  distracted  and  unhappy  state,  and,  having  grown  weary  of 
their  divisions,  they  gratefully  welcomed  their  new  pastor  in  the  expectation 
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tiiAi,  under  bin  ministry,  they  skooid  at  kut  regUD  thdr  farmer  pm^tilj. 

Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed. 

In  May,  1798,  Mr.  Finley  'was  married  to  Bether,  daughter  of  the  Ber. 
James  Caldwell,  of  Elisabeth  town,  whose  tragical  end  forms  one  of  the 
painful  events  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Basking  Bidge,  he  was  induced  to  receive 
into  his  family  a  small  number  of  boys,  with  a  view  to  their  being  fitted 
either  for  business  or  for  College.  The  number  gradually  increased,  till  the 
enterprise  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  schools  of  the 
day.  His  high  character  as  a  teacher,  and  especially  as  a  disciplinarian, 
drew  to  it  many  young  men  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ;  and  there  are  a  goodly  number  still  occupying  prominent 
places  of  honour  and  usefulness  in  the  liberal  professions,  who  re£er  their 
earliest  intellectual  impulses  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Finley. 

The  good  fruit  of  his  ministry  at  Basking  Bidge  began  almost  imme- 
diately to  appear  in  the  removal  of  former  prejudices  and  alienations,  in  an 
increased  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  in  a  general  improved  state 
of  the  congregation.  In  1808,  a  revival  of  great  power  took  place  among 
his  people,  at  the  same  time  that  some  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  visited  in  a  similar  manner.  The  number  admitted  to  the  Communion 
as  the  fruit  of  this  revival  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  laboured 
in  it  with  untiring  seal,  and  regarded  it  as  a  special  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  goodness  in  thus  owyiing  and  blessing  his  early  labours.  At  several 
succeeding  periods  during  his  ministry,  an  unusual  attention  to  religion  pre- 
vailed, followed  by  considerable  accessions  to  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Finley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  in  all  respects  well  quali- 
fied for  this  station ;  and,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  State,  he  retained 
the  office,  discharging  its  various  duties  with  alacrity  and  ability. 

In  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Missionary  Sermon  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  he  performed  the 
service  in  an  able  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  was  appointed  the  same 
year,  in  connection  with  tho  Bev.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Bomeyn,  and  E.  D.  Griffin, 
to  represent  the  General  Assembly  in  the  General 'Association  of  Connecti* 
cut,  which  held  its  meeting  that  year  at  New  London.  This  appointment 
also  he  fulfilled ;  and  while  he  was  highly  gratified  with  his  visit  to  New 
England,  his  health,  which  had  been  previously  somewhat  impaired,  was 
improved  by  the  journey. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Finley  suggested  the  idea  of  communicating  religious 
instruction  by  meana  of  Bible  Classes.  Such  a  class  he  instituted  in  hia 
own  congregation  in  the  spring  of  that  year ;  and  so  benign  was  its  influence 
that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  made  an  effort  to  carry  the  like  provision 
throughout  the  Church.  Accordingly,  he  obtained  an  endorsement  of  ihm 
plan,  first  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  afterwiyrds  from  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  involving,  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
Body,  a  resolution  to  request  the  General  Assembly  at  their  next  session  to 
give  to  it  the  weight  of  their  recommendation.  This  request  was  readily 
complied  with  by  a  unanimous  vote,  recommending  to  all  the  Presbyteries 
and  Congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  measures  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect.    Mr.  Finley  was  of  course  ezceedbgly  gratified  by  tha 
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^  sQOteA  €f  the  effort,  and  reeognised  in  it  mnofther  signal  instanoe  of  the 
Diyine  bleenng  apoB  hU  labours. 

For  some  years  previooA  to  this  time,  Mr.  Finley's  miod  had  been 
earnestly  direeted  to  find  ont  some  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Free  People  of  Coloar  in  this  country  ;  and  the  idea  of  Colonisation,  though 
he  saw  dearly  the  nnmerous  difficulties  by  which  it  was  beset,  struck  him 
as  at  once  more  desirable  and  more  feasible  than  any  other.  Having,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  broad  philanthropy,  conceived  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  tbis  object,  he  conversed  and  corresponded  in  respect  to  it  with  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  minds  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  result  of 
wikioh  was  that  he  was  increasingly  confirmed  in  respect  to  the  obstacles 
which  the  enterprise  must  encounter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  possibility 
of  their  being  successfully  met  on  the  other.  He  resolved  at  length  to 
Yiait  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  make 
known  his  plan,  to  endeavour  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  distinguished 
individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  in 
some  form  the  sanction  of  the  Government  itself,  and  finally  to  form  a 
Society  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  whose  influence  should  be  felt  to  its 
remotest  extremities.  He  arrived  at  Washington  early  in  December,  1816. 
He  immediately  sought  and  obtained  opportunities  to  confer,  in  respect  to 
his  favourite  project,  with  the  leading  members  of  Congress,  the  Heads  of 
Department,  and  even  Mr.  Madison  himself;  and,  though  all  listened  to 
him  with  respect,  not  a  small  number  regarded  the  scheme  as  altogether 
impracticable-  and  chimerical.  His.  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Colonization  of  the 
Free  Blacks,"  published  about  this  time,  had  no  small  influence  in  awaking 
public  attention  to  the  contemplated  enterprise.  By  means  of  this 
pamphlet,  in  connection  with  his  unwearied  personal  efforts,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  together  a  very  respectable  number  of  gentlemen,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Colonisation  Society.  This 
meeting  was  eloquently  addressed  by  several  individuals  of  distinction, 
among  whom  were  John  Randolph  and  Henry  Clay,  the  latter  of  whom 
presided.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
making  the  arrangements  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  Society ;  and 
on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  December,  the  second  meeting  was  hold,  consisting 
of  a  large  number  of  citisens  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
together. with  many  members  of  Congress,  at  which  the  **  American  Society 
for  Colonising  the  Free  People  of  Colour  "  was  duly  organised,  with  Bush- 
rod  Washington  at  its  head.  Mr.  Finley  regarded  this  as  a  triumph)  des- 
tined to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  coloured  population  of  our 
comitry,  that  would  be  recognised  through  all  coming  time. 

On  his  return  home,  he  stopped  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed at  finding  that  the  coloured  people  of  that  city  had  expressed  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  new  project,  as  involving  some  compromise  of  their 
rights,  or  throwing  a  deeper  shade  over  their  prospects.  He  had  a  confer- 
ence with  some  of  the  mo^e  intelligent  of  their  number,  and  succeeded  in 
satisfying  them  that  not  only  was  there  no  evil  intended  in  respect  to  them, 
but  that  the  plan  was  designed  and  adapted  to  subserve  their  highest 
interests. 

Mr.  Finley  reached  home  about  the  middle  of  January,  1817;  and,  as 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  was  then  in  session,  he  hastened  to  Trenton, 
the  Capital  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  subordi 
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nate  Goloiiiz&tioii  Sooietj  for  tiie  State  of  New  Jersey.  Though  he  had  to 
encounter  here  not  a  little  of  indiflferenoe,  and  somewhat  oi  prejudice,  he 
finnllj  snceeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  and  a  Seeiety  auxil- 
iary to  that  formed  at  Washington  was  constituted,  and  ofieers  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

During  his  stay  at  Washington,  he  preached  several  times,  not  only  there 
but  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  G-eorgetown  and  Alexandria,  and  hb  ser* 
vices  were  uniformly  in  a  high  degree  acceptable.  The  Presbyterian  Ghnroh 
in  Washington  gave  him  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  which, 
however,  he  dedined. 

Shortly  after -his  retnrn  from  Washington,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Corporation  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  announcing  to 
him  his  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution,  and  urging  his 
acceptance  of  it.  This  communication  was  not  altogether  unexpected  to 
him,  as  he  had  been  previously  consulted  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  it,  and 
had  given  so  muoh  encouragement  that,  on  certain  conditions,  he  would 
accept  the  office,  if  it  were  proffered  to  him,  as  was  thought  to  justify  the 
appointment.  After  some  further  negotiations,  during  the  pendency  of 
which  he  felt  no  small  anxiety  as  to  the  question  of  duty,  he  signified  his 
acceptance  of  the  place,  and  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  his  family  to  Georgia. 

Having  now  formed  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  State,  he  resigned  the 
office  of  Trustee  of  Princeton  OoUege,  which  ho  had  held  during  the  twehe 
previous  years ;  and  the  Board,  in  aocepting  his  resignation,  conferred  upon 
him,  as  an  expression  of  their  high  sense  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
worth,  as  well  as  his  usefulness  in  connection  with  the  College,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

On  the  2lBt  of  April,  he  met  the  Presbytery  with  which  he  was  connected, 
for  the  last  time,  and  received  from  them  his  dismission  with  a  view  to  his 
removal.  The  meeting  was,  both  to  him  and  to  them,  one  of  great  interest; 
and  the  parting  was  attended  by  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  mutual 
attachment.  The  separation  from  his  Hook  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  ;  and 
the  strength  of  his  feelings  was  such  as  to  forbid  his  addressing  them  in  a 
formal  Farewell  Discourse.  He,  however,  in  eonnection  with  his  last  ser* 
vices  among  them,  gave  them  much  appropriate  and  affectionate  counsel, 
and,  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  departure,  administered  the 
Lord^s  Supper  to  them  for  the  last  time. 

He  embarked  with  his  family  from  New  Toric  oariy  in  May,  and  reached 
Savannah  after  a  boisterous  passage  of  nearly  two  weeks.  Then  he  had 
two  hundred  miles  to  travel  by  land,  before  reaching  the  place  of  his  desti* 
nation, — a  journey  which  occupied  him  fifteen  days  longer.  On  his  airival 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  to  make  his  home,  he  found  in  many  respeotc  a 
less  encoaraging  and  pleasant  stal^  of  things  than  he  had  expected  ;  and 
the  College  he  described  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  **at  the  last  ga^p.*'  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  nothing  daunted  by  adverse  circumstances, 
but  addressed  himself  with  great  vigour  to  his  various  duties,  in  the  full 

nidenee  that  a  course  of  persevering  effort  would  secure  highly  important 

ilts.     As  there  was  no  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  village  of  Athens, 

Q  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  set  himself  immediately  to  Ibrin  one, 

this  tittle  band  enjoyed  his  faithful  ministrations  on  the  Sabbath.     At 

'*ommcncement,  which  occurred  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July,  he 
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pMsiAed  wkh  imoomaifli  dignkj-  aadl  niiiiM>  Mid  «a  «hii  prmilig  lay 
deliTwed  a  Baaanhiwrmta  Dmoowm,  wkioh  fav#  grea*  aad  VMmmal  a^lia^ 
faction,  and  conflrmed  the  Mgb  hopM  whMi  had  b«ea  Ibmad  m  Ntpaei  to 
his  nsefalness  as  President  of  the  Oollege.  The  greater  part  of  the  vaea- 
tion  he  spent  on  a  hegging  tour  in  aid  of  the  college  funds ;  and,  as  hhi  nhsd' 
and  body  were  both  constantly  on  the  stretch  during  this  time,  and  as  he 
was  exposed  to  the  debilitating  influence  of  a  climate  to  which  his  constitu- 
tion was  unaccustomed,  he  bow  contraeted  the  xualady  which  terminated  hie 
life.  He  returned  home  in  a  state  of  uausoal  languor  and  prostration ;  bat 
he  still  attended  to  various  duties,  and  even  met  the  Preabytary  of  Ho|^- 
well,  St  Madison,  in  Moifao  OooBty,  on  the  5A  of  Saplambar,  and  was 
reocived  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and  took  part  ia  thoir  puUia  valigiMi 
exercises.  But  within  a  few  days  aftar  this,  hia  diMaae,  wliftoh  waa  a  foiar 
of  a  mited  type,  flo  fer  developed  itoelf  that  lie  waa  aMiged  to  deeiat  fft>m 
all  labour,  and  give  himself  into  the  physietan^  hands.  His  ease  beeane 
more  and  more  alarming,  resisting  and  bafling  all  medical  sltill,  tfll  the  9A 
of  October,  1817,  when  ho  was  released  from  the  struggles  of  mortality. 
Puring  part  of  his  illness,  he  was  sunk  in  a  comatose  state,  which  pre- 
Tented  all  intercourse  with  him ;  but,  whenev,er  ha  had  the  use  of  his  facul- 
ties, his  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  religious  oonten:^lation,  and  his  spirit 
was  even  panting  for  admission  to  the  House  not  made  witl^  han^e*  613 
death  was  followed  by  every  demonstnition  of  respeat  to  hia  aiaiftoryt  and 
the  news  of  it  oame  baok,  like  an  eleotno  shoak,  to  the  nipusiims  sMa  af 
friends  in  his  native  State,  from  whom  ha  had  so  raoently  faaan  ssfantaA. 

Dr.  Finley  had  nine  ehildrea.  His  four  ao«a  ail  gmdmated  at  the  OoSage 
of  New  Jersey,  and  all  became  ministers  except  the  yotfngest,  who  was  a 
student  of  Theology,  and  under  the  care  of  Presbytery,  at  the  time  of  *  his 
death.  Mrs.  Finley  died  while  on  a  visit  to  her  eldest  son,  in  Lebanon,  nl., 
September  23,  1844. 

Dr.  Einley's  publications  are  a  Sermon  on  the  Kaptism  of  John,  showing 
it  to  be  a  peculiar  dispensation,  and  no  example  for  Christiana,  1807  4  a 
Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  William  Boyd,  of  Lamington,  1807;  a 
Sermon  on  the  nature  and  design,  the  banafita  and  propar  sabjeotay  of  Ba|)- 
tism,  1808;  two  Sermons  in  the  New  Jersey  Preaaher,  18U;  Tbaufhts  #n 
Colonisation,  1816. 
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Gaonsaiw,  K.  T.,  ▲yril  lit  IMS* 
My  dear  8hr:  Toot  request  that  I  should  famish  yoo  with  ayrstsisalio«aaf 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Finley  embarrasses  me  only  baoanse  advaaeed  years  hata  f«a- 
dered  my  recolleetioBS  less  distinct  and  aocnrate  than  they  once  were,  aad  I  ftar 
I  ahall  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend.  I  "will,  h^w^sta^, 
cheerlhlly  communicate  to  you  what  I  do  remember  eonoemiai^  Mm;  an#,  tn 
order  to  aid  my  recollection,  I  hate  looked  over  some  skatdiasaf  his  Kfh  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  which  are  generally  very  mneh  in  aee<mi«ios  wf th  itfy 
own  impressions.  I  was  on  qufte  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Plaleji  fiifa  mnMsr 
of  years.  We  were  both  settled  in  Ntfw  Jers^  at  a  diatmKc  «f  oily  IKe  or  Six 
miles  from  eat^  other,  and  we  often  exdmnged  jmI^  ^ffaigthsi  thne,  and  met 
frequently  at  other  times  in  occasional  interoourse.  I  always  cherished  for  him 
a  high  respect,  and  I  may  say  a  truly  fraternal  affection. 


lis 

ftr^  lUif *fl  pmmmA  mfffmmtum  wt*  mMk  ift  his  fnroar.    Ki  ha4 
lMgi»  »rii  iiiiipnrtiwii  ffwa,  MdfcPtwtiwnn  aet  kokingindMci  in  an 
Mfts  of  bm^mlmmmt  ^1  chi^JB^  raMfhnd  by  deciikm  and  enwgjr.    His  mMmoni, 
thM^b  BOi  aadiily  MMrred,  veh»  digniMl,  and  hif  vhol«  ftppMraaot  mi^l 
'pvhapt  be  Mid  to  be  rather  oovunaading  than  attractive. 

Nor  were  hia  ap|warance  and  manners  anj  un&ithful  index  to  the  character 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  Hia  perceptions  were  ancommonly  vivid,  and*  his  feel- 
ings proportionallj  strong.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.  Formed  upon  a  scale  of  true  nobleness,  he  contd  keep  no  terms  with  any 
thing  that  had  even  ^e  appearance  of  disingenaoosness  and  daplicitj.  He  was 
always  true  to  bis  t>wn  convictions,  and  yet  was  never  disposed  dogmatically  to 
ffeiich  •&  the  rigMs  of  oMiers.  In  his  latter  ywm,  the  virtues  of  meakncss 
a«A  gOBlIeiiess  besame  mora  pnmiinent  in  his  character,  while  yet  he  lost  noth- 
iif  of  hia  wnyid4iBg  sMrgy  and  gbwiag  tmX. 

Am  a  pMaoher»  be  Bnstaiaad  a  bjgbi jT  respectable  nuik  among  the  better  preach- 
•vs  af  bis  time*  I  eamnot  say  that  hia  asrmons,  is  specimens  of  composition  to 
ba  read,  were  of  a  very  high  order;  fi>r  his  object  seemed  to  be  to  bring  out  his 
atrong  and  aften  striking  tboughta  without  much  regard  to  rhetorical  effect;  but 
there  was  in  his  sermons  a  copiousness  and  pertinence  of  thought,  a  perspicuity 
of  style,  and  an  all-peryading  unction  of  manner,  that  often  gave  them  great 
powe^  over  an  audience.  His  religious  views  were  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged;  and  the  doctrines  of  man's  deep 
and  desperate  depravity,  and  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of 
regiiuei  alien  and  sanctiflcation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  other  kindred  doctrines, 
can«lit«tei  the  Wrden  of  his  preaebing.  His  prayers,  though  somettmes  of 
eztnMPdsasry  length,  warn  yet  sa  pertinant,  and  earnest  and  deeply  evangdieal, 
thsi  they  nttaly,  if  atar,  piwdwssd  the  fteliiig  of  vasriness  in  those  whose  devo- 
tiaaa  be  aandnetad. 

lie  was  a  ahampioa  tor  tha^aaae  of  revivals  of  religion.  In  the  purity  and 
tba  frequency  of  revivals  he  beUeved  that  the  proaperity  of  the  Church  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  bound  up;  and  he  laboured  in  them  with  all  the  seal  and  dili- 
gence which  his  high  estimate  of  their  importance  was  fitted  to  awaken.  I  am 
not  aware  that  his  seal  ever  became  enttiusiasm,  in  the  oflfensive  sense  of  that 
word,  or  that  in  any  measures  he  may  have  adopted  in  connection  with  revivals, 
he  exceeded  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety;  and  yet,  had  he  lived  at  a  later 
period,  when  what  have  been  termed  the  "  new  measures  "  became  the  order  of 
tKe  day,  H  would,  I  have  na  doubt,  have  required  all  the  strength  of  his  judgment 
to  have  kept  his  seal  within  the  bounds  which  reason  and  Scripture  praacribe. 

In  the  pastoral  relation,  he  evinced  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
interests  ot  bis  flock.  He  made  himself  at  home  in  every  part  of  his  congr^a- 
tion,  and,  by  his  privails  iafcspsnuiaa,  as  well  aa  his  familiar  addresses  in  neigh- 
bourhood circles,  did  much  for  their  edification  and  spiritual  growth.  His  inti- 
mitakjmwledie  of  bamaa  aateva  gave  him  great  advantage  in  approaching  his 
iMpW  kidividuaUf  in  re^peoi  ta  their  atamal  interests.  He  knew  bow  to  And 
th«  ffiiht.abaad«  and  to  taaeb  it  at  the  right  time,  and  with  the  best  affect.  His 
aimtTevsa^iaii»  avan  when  it  waa  not  upon  religions  subjects,  was  always  of  useful 
tandaMfr.  His  large  atora  of  knowledge,  and  his  ready  command  of  thought 
and  axpissdna,  landarad  him  on  all  occasions  a  hiffUy  interesting  companion. 

Ht  was  a  maa  af  anlai^  paUic  spirit.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  be  lived 
flit  hia  9sod  inflvsMa,  avsa  in  reapeot  to  its  agricultural  interests.  The  aodesi- 
jidiiiaKrtii  with  wWak  be  was  aonnaotsd,  always  Ibnnd  in  him  a  judi- 
aatAwa  attd  bifUy  infltieBtial  member.  The  varioua  banevolent  inatitQ- 
liaaa  af  tbadsgr  aved  ainab ta  bsa  wisa aouassl  and  his ef&oant  anppoit.  The 
walfara  af  tba  poor  nqgraes  partiaiilarly  roused  every  aneigy  and  avary  sympa* 
thy  of  his  soul.    I  well  remsnber  how  earnestly  and  effectively  ha  prassad  the 
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•oI^mI  of  Goloaisfttion  upon  Ui^S^Md  wWi  wMeb  Woveft  ooftOMted,  wImIo 
the  OolonizationSocioty  ejastod  ia  no  othv  t$rm  than  m  %  projeot  ia  his  own 
benoTi^ent  mind.  Hia  Ubouin  in  tlMt  canae  exhibited  mi  •bnoft  mMtyr-Uk« 
seal;  and  in  connection  with  ii>  probably  hia  chiuracter  ig  moot  ynimlhllj 
embalmed^  and  his  name  will  be  longest  remembered. 

I  am  yours  in  the  bonda  of  the  Gospel, 

SAHtTBL  FISHXB. 


-p*- 


EBENIZER  DICKBT,  D.  D  • 

Ebbnszbe  Dickbt  was  bom  March  12,  1772,  near  Oxford,  Choatar 
Gonnty,  Pa.  His  paternal  ancestors  migrated  to  this  country  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and,  on  their  arriyal  here,  attached  themaelves  to  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Church.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Jacksou, 
was  descended  from  Englbh  Puritans,  who  settled  first  in  Maryland,  axid 
remained  there  until  the  supremacy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  estabRshed 
by  law.  Her  brother,  Paul  Jackson,  is  spoken  of  in  Watson's  Auoals  of 
Philadelphia,  as  a  graduate  of  the  first  class  in  the  TTDiversity  of  Pennsyl* 
vania.  The  subject  of  thia  sketch  was  called  Ehenezer,  from  a  grateful 
recognition  of  the  merciful  proyidence  of  God;  and  it  was  the  earoest 
prayer  of  his  motber,  from  his  birth,  that  he  might  become  a  faithful  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel. 

His  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College  he  pursued  in  a  log  school- 
house,  several  miles  from  his  &ther*s,  to  whioh  he  was  aconstomod  to  walk 
every  day ;  but  he  there  enjoyed  the  instruotiou  of  a  vety  eminent  teacher, — 
a  Mr.  Wilson, — grandfather  to  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey,  now  (184S)  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  among  the  Chocktaw  Indians.  .  After 
going  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Ewing,; 
and,  having  held  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  he  graduated  with  great  credit  in 
the  year  1792.  His  theological  education  was  nonducted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,  who  had  boen  aaiii  oat  from  fioodand  a*  a  niitnwMary,  and,  after  actr 
ing  for  a  time  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Body,  went  back  to  the  part  of 
the  Associate  Church  which  had  not  come  in  at  the  union.  After  his  licen- 
sure by  the  First  Assoeiate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1794, 
he  spent  some  time,  pfeaehing  in  dHTereht  places  on  the  B^dson  River,  and 
was  finally  settled  over  the  United  Congregations  of  Oxford  and  Octorora, 
Pa.,  in  1T96.  His  connection  with  the  Congregation  of  Octorora  continued 
until  1800,  and  with  that  of  Oxford,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
Slst  of  Bfay,  1831. 

In  the  year  1822,  when  tbe  union  was  ratified  between  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  PastcHr  and  Congr«|gation  of  Oxford  waro  biougbt  uudor  the 
cave  of  tbe  General  Asaemb^. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1819,  ho  swsied  tbe  oesas,  aad  tmwUod 
sMMwhai  extensiTsly  ib  Europe,  durmg  ib«  gmuim  psrt  of  the  ikazt  year, 


*  MS.  from  hia  wn,  Rer.  Dr.  J.  M.  Dlokoy,  and  Rer.  Dr.  MoJImiej. 
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f6r  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  Inquisitiye  and  well  funiished  miod 
revelled  in  the  new  and  vast  field  of  observation  that  now  opened  npon  him. 
He  relnmed  home  in  the  inxtnmn  of  1820. 

In  1828,  he  was  honoured  hy  the  College  of  New  Jersey  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  la^t  few  moqths  of  Dr.  Dickey's  life  were  months  of  great  suffering. 
His  disease,  which  was  an  affection  of  the  stomach,  though  it  subjected  him 
to  severe  pain,  never  deprived  him  of  his  composure,  self-possession,  and 
cheerful  eonfidenoe  in^he  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  He 
manifested  the  deepest  concern  for  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  would  fain 
have  desired  to  sae.  her  waHriajg  in  •  brighter  ligbt>  'previous  to  his  depar- 
ture ;  but  he  bowed  submissively  to  Ood's  sovereign  will,  and,  without  a 
murmuring  word  or  look,  committed  to  Him  not  only  his  own  interests,  but 
the  more  extended  interests  of  his  Iledeemer*s  cause.  His  death  was  worthy 
of  his  life, — full  of  Christian  hope  and  peace. 

Dr.  Diokey*s  whole  course  was  marked  by  eminent  disinterestedness.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  an 
important  and  wealthy  congregation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  more  retired  and  humble  place  in  which  he  actually  spent  his  life. 
It  was  the  Church  in  which  his. father  and  grandfather  had  served  as  elders; 
and  in  this  endearing  association,  in  connection  with  other  circumstanoes,  he 
found  a  motive  strong  enough  to  detain  him  there  to  'the  end  of  his  days. 
One  of  his  sons  has  entered  into  his  labours,  and  has,  for  fifteen  years,  been 
successfully  occupying  the  same  field  which  the  death  of  the  father  vacated. 
He  has  two  sons  in  the  ministry,  and  one  daughter  married  to  a  clergyman ; 
and  his  widow  is  still  (1848)  living. 

Dr.  Dickey's  printed  works  are  a  **  Tract  to  Parents,"  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  ;  an  Essay  in  pamphlet  form  entitled  '*  A  Plea  for 
Christian  Communion ; ''  and  a  aeries  of  Letters  published  in  Dr.  Green's 
Christian  Advocate  entitled  '*  Travels  in  Europe  for  health  by  an  American 
Clergyman  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia."  These  Letters  were  read  very 
eltensively  and  with  great  interest,  and  would  have  been  publi^d  in  a 
Toliime,  if  the  author's  consent  could  have  been  obtained. 

JWM  THE  BIT.  aiOROB  JUBKIM,  D.  D. 

patsinKNT  or  LArATBrrt  collkox. 

Ba«i<ui,  Fa.,  FeWnaiy  »,  18IS. 

Dear  Brother :  Yoon  of  the  22d  inst.,  asking  for  way  iapreasiona  of  mj  frieod, 
the  late  Dr.  Dickey  of  Oxford,  has  been  duly  received,  and,  in  reply  to  it»  I  shall 
endeavour  to  guard  the  avenues  of  friendship,  lest  truth  should  f^ll  before  affoc* 
tion.  Allow  me  to  speak  very  briefiy  of  him  as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  a  Preaoher, 
and  a  Public  Benefactor. 

As  a  Man,  Dr.  Dickey  was  the  very  personification  of  amiability.  A  flow  of 
good  sense,  vivacity,  and  something  bordering  on  wit,  made  him  a  meet  agreea- 
ble eompanion.  His  eonversation,  even  when  he  wis  broken  In  health,  was  lively 
and  instnRtive,  by  reason  of  his  very  general  infiyrmation.  Few  sabfects  tnmed 
up  in  the  ever  varying  intercourse  of  society,  upon  whieh  the  oosipattr  dM  not 
derive  infonBatieii  as  well  as  pleaaurs  from  his  share  of  the  eonversation.  Every 
peaon  eonld  see  that  bethonght  fer  himself  witbeat  supposing  that  he  nttnayo- 
liaed  the  privil^e.     But  conceding  the  same  right  to  all  others,  he  never 
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atftttmpted  to  force  his  opiiuona  upon  his  firivndB,  except  as  reason  constituted 
force. 

But  the  leading  moral  characteristic  of  the  man  was  uinurity — ^ho  was  a 
iriu  man.  Apart  from  what  grace  had  made  him,  there  was  a  deep  sinceritj- 
woven  into  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  Paul  before  his  conviarsiou  lived  in  all 
good  conscience  before  tiod.  He  was  sincere  and  honest,  though  in  error — so 
our  brother  was  a  true  man;  and  when  his  mind  was  enlightened,  and  his  heart 
sanctified,  he  became  one  of  the  brightest  examples  of  uncorruptness; — *'an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.*' 

As  a  Christian^  humility  was  perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  his  character. 
There  was  in  his  whole  manner  an  inimitable  and  unaffected  simplicity,  in  respect 
to  which  I  have  often  been  at  a  loss  whether  it  was  to  be  put  more  to  the  credit  of 
nature  or  of  grace.  He  was  truly  humble,  without  appearing  to  know  it.  This, 
combined  with  the  deep  current  of  devotioual  feeling,  whose  refreshing  waters 
flowed  directly  from  the  living  Rock,  gave  to  him  a  moral  force,  both  in  private 
circles  and  in  public  bodies,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  mere  learning, 
talents,  and  eloquence.  He  was  an  eminently  prudent  man,  and  therefore  an 
eminently  safe  counsellor;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  counsels  of  few  men  were 
ever  as  seldom  disregarded  as  his.  Whether  they  were  whispered  into  the  ear 
of  private  friendship,  or  spread  before  the  understandings  of  the  deliberative 
body,  they  were  very  generally  adopted,  and  rarely  followed  by  regrets. 

As  a  Preacher,  Br.  Dickey  was  clear,  strong,  solemn  and  impressive.  His 
manner  was  not  graceful — he  aimed  at  nothing  like  oratorical  effect.  But  his 
power  of  analysis  being  very  considerable,  he  generally  succeeded  in  exhibiting 
the  truths  of  his  text  or  context  in  such  logical  arrangement,  as  to  secure  the 
attention  and  carry  the  understandings  of  his  hearers  with  him.  He  never  uttered 
sound  without  sense;  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  the  true  philosophy  of 
mind, — for  he  practised  upon  the  principle  that  the  most  logical  and  philosophical 
arrangement  of  thoughts  is  the  easiest  for  the  hearer  to  comprehend,  as  well  as 
for  the  speaker  to  present.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Dickey's  auditors  were  very  likely 
to  leave  the  church  meditating  upon  the  truths  they  had  brought  away  with 
them — not  the  words,  gestures,  tones,  and  manner,  of  the  preacher,  but  the 
thoughts,  occupied  their  minds  ;  and  they  found  it  easier  to  remember  his  dits- 
courses  than  those  of  almost  any  other  man.  It  were  well  if  our  young  minis- 
ters would  seriously  consider  this.  What  may  be  called  the  essay  style  of  ser- 
monizing may  entertain  and  amuse;  but  philosophical  analysis  and  logical 
arrangement  will  edify  and  permanently  benefit. 

Dr.  Dickey  always  made  himself  felt  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  As  a 
Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  of  New 
York,  he  exerted  great  influence,  and  commanded  universal  respect.  Between 
him  and  Dr.  Mason  there  existed  a  most  tender  and  confidential  friendship. 
Long  did  they  labour  together  in  building  up  the  Associate  Reformed  Church; 
and  afterwards  they  as  cheerfully  co-operated  in  bringing  about  a  union  of  a 
portion  of  that  church  with  the  General  Presbyterian  Body.  Here  too.  Dr. 
Dickey  exercised  a^  almost  unbounded  influence.  No  man  in  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery  was  looked  up  to  with  feelings  of  deeper  affection,  or  more  cordial 
confidence.  So  also  in  the  large  Synod  of  Philadelphia  his  prudence  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  as  well  as  his  guileless  character,  soon  secured  to  him  a  high 
place  in  the  respect  and  good  will  of  his  brethren.  A  similar  position  he  held  in 
the  General  Assembly;  but  just  as  his  influence  was  beginning  to  be  extensively 
felt  there,  disease  arrested  him  in  his  course,  and  at  no  distant  period  both  his 
osefalness  and  his  life  wore  at  an  end. 

Upon  the  general  benevolent  enterprises  his  mind  was  much  set,  and  his  tongue 
and  his  pen  were  ready  to  help  forward  eyery  good  cause.  In  the  use  of  the  pen, 
be  confined  himself  chiefly,  in  his  earlier  days,  to  prepaiations  for  the  pulpit,  and 


at  a  later  period  to  fugitive  essajs  ft»r  periodicals.  Perbapa  I  slioald  except  bis 
Letters  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  edited  by  Dr.  Green,  (vols.  3d,  4th,  5th,) 
entitled  "  Travels  in  fiurope  for  health  in  1820."  These  Letters  excited  very 
considerable  interest,  when  pablished,  and  I  hare  often  wondered  why  the  pub- 
lic did  not  demand  them  in  a  separate  volame.  Certainly  there  are  few  travel- 
lers better  worth  being  accompanied;  few  observers  who  have  given  forth  more 
interesting  and  instructive  matter.  Indeed,  letter  writing  was  Dr.  Dickey's 
ibrte,  as  to  the  pen.  In  this  department  of  literature,  I  might  almost  say  that 
he  was  unrivalled. 

Very  respectfully  yours  in  the  Lord, 

GEORGE  JUNKIN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  KNOX,  D.  D. 

Kxw  ToxK,  Maich  11,  1848. 

Dear  Brother :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  in  the  work  which  you  have 
under  preparation,  the  name  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dickey  is  to  have  a 
place.  It  is  a  name  worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  names  of  the  best  men  who 
have  adorned  the  American  Pulpit. 

Doctor  Dickey  was  eminent  alike  in  intellectual  endowments  and  moral  worth. 
He  possessed  a  clear,  comprehensive  and  well  disciplined  mind,  capable  in  a  high 
degree  of  sustained,  vigorous  and  successful  effort.  His  judgment  was  sound, 
his  piety  fervent  and  consistent,  and  his  life  was  without  reproach.  Of  childlike 
simplicity  of  character, — ^amiable,  cheerful,  social,  and  affectionate,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  all,  he  was  a  man  eminently  beloved. 

In  his  theological  views  he  was  conscientiously  and  decidedly  a  Calvinist;  bat 
he  was  no  bigot.  Taught  and  disciplined  in  the  School  of  Christ,  the  affections 
of  his  warm,  kind  and  sanctified  heart  flowed  out  freely  to  all  who  loved  his 
Lord.  His  preaching  was  with  peculiar  tmc^ton— often  tender  and  touching, — 
always  clear,  rich)  evangelical  and  impressive  in  thought;  and,  although  his 
utterance  was  laboured  and  slow,  his  manifest  sincerity  and  earnestness  ren- 
dered his  manner  by  no  means  unattractive,  especially  to  the  intelligent  and  sober- 
minded. 

As  a  member  of  the  various  Church  Courts  he  was  admirable,  and  uniformly 
exerted  great  influence.  Thoroughly  drilled  in  the  rules  of  procedure;  firm  in 
his  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  evangelical  truth  and  order;  and  at  the 
same  time,  kind  in  spirit,  modest  and  unassuming  in  manner,  and  always  honest 
and  disinterested,  the  most  gifted  of  his  compeers  yielded  to  him  a  cheerful 
deference. 

He  was,  as  the  natural  result  of  his  peculiar  qualities,  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Church, — a  frequent  and  leading  member  of  her  delegated  Courts, 
and  in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  his  counsel  and  influ- 
ence  were  frequently  invoked. 

Such,  in  few  words,  was  the  character  of  this  revered  father,  as  Impressed  upon 
my  mind  and  heart  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  My  recollections  of  him  are  all 
respectful,  affectionate  and  pleasant. 

Wishing  you  the  Divine  assistance  and  guidance  in  presenting  to  our  imitation 
the  examples  of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises, 

I  am,  dear  brother,  affectionately  and  truly 

Tours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  KNOX 
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JAMES  GILLILAND  * 

•    1794—1845. 

Jambs  Gilliland,  a  son  of  Alexander  and  Franoos  Oilliland,  was  bom 
in  Lincoln  County,  N.  O.,  October  28,  1769.  His  grandparents  emigrated 
from  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  James,  during  bis  boybood, 
was  occupied  with  his  &ther  in  assisting  to  support  the  family. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  under  the  Bev.  William  C.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina.  In  due  time,  he  became  a  member  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1792.  He  then  returned  to  Carolina,  and  proee- 
oufeed  his  theological  studies,  partly  at  least  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
olergyman  by  whom  he  had  been  fitted  for  College.  He  was  licensed,  to 
preadi  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1794 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Broadaway  Congregation, 
in  the  summer  of  1796. 

During  his  residence  at  Carlisle,  Mr.  Gilliland's  views  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  seem  to  have  undergone  an  important  change ;  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  Records  of  both  Presbytery  and  Synod,  that  his  leal  in  the  cause 
of  emancipation  subjected  him  to  some  degree  of  embarrassment.  The  Be  v. 
Dr.  Howe,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  has 
kindly  furnished  me  the  following  statement  as  the  result  of  his  exami- 
nation of  the  Presbyterial  Becords : — 

''Ac  his  ordination  and  installation  over  Broadaway  Chureh,  in  1796.,  a 
remonstrance  signed  by  eleven  or  twelve  persons  against  his  ordination*  is 
mentioned.  Mr.  Oilliland  denied  that  he  had  preached  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  acknowledged  that  he  had  preached  about  slavery  before  he  was 
called  by  the  Church  and  since.  The  next  day  he  said  that  he  thought  the 
voice  of  God,  through  the  counsel  of  the  Presbytery,  advised  him  to  desist 
from  preaching  upon  that  topic,  and  that  he  would  not  do  so  without  pre- 
viously consulting  the  Presbytery.  The  difference  between  him  and  the 
remonstrants  was  thus  made  up,  and  he  was  ordained.  He  afterwards  con- 
sulted Presbytery  on  the  subject.  They  advised  that  he  should  still  desist 
until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Synod." 

The  following  minute  appears  in  the  Beeords  of  Synod,  at  their  meeting 
in  November  of  the  same  year : — 

'*  A  memorial  was  brought  forward  and  laid  before  Synod,  by  the  Bev. 
James  Gilliland,  stating  his  conscientious  difficulties  in  receiving  the  advice 
of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  enjoined  upon  him  to  be  silent 
in  the  pulpit  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Africans ;  which 
injunction  Mr.  Gilliland  declares  to  be,  in  his  apprehension,  contrary  to  the 
counsel  of  God.  Whereupon,  Synod,  after  deliberation  upon  the  matter,  do 
concur  with  the  Presbytery  in  advising  Mr.  Gilliland  to  content  himself  with 
using  his  utmost  endeavours  in  private  to  open  the  way  for  emancipation,  so 
as  to  secure  our  happiness  as  a  people,  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Churoh, 
and  render  them  capable  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Synod  is  of 
the  opinion,  to  preach  publicly  against  slavery,  in  present  circumstances, 

•  fMto's  8k«tobM  oTK.  O.^KBS.  tnm  bk  Mm*  B«t.  A.  B.  OUUland,  and  lUv.  H.  B.  Fol- 
IntoB. 
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and  to  lay  down  as  the  duty  of  every  one  to  liberate  those  who  are  under 
their  care,  is  that  which  would  lead  to  disorder,  and  open  the  way  to  great 
confusion.'* 

Mr.  Gilliland  retained  his  connection  with  the  Broadaway  Congregation  a 
little  less  than  eight  years.  Both  his  charaeter  and  ministrations  were 
highly  appreciated,  and  even  those  who  dissented  most  earnestly  from  his 
views  of  duty  in  regard  to  slavery,  were  not  slow  to  award  to  him  the  credit 
of  acting  from  deliberate  and  conscientious  conviction.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  difference  ultimately  led  him  to  seek  a  residence  in 
another  State.  He  was  dismissed  from  Broadaway  Congregation  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1804,  and  had  leave  to  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, being  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  requisite  credentials.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  1805,  he  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Wash* 
ington,  in  Kentucky,  and  about  the  same  time  settled  in  Red  Oak,  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  till  the  dose  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Gilliland  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  but  it  was  very  mndi 
broken  by  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  year  1818 ;  and,  though 
he  continued  to  preach  till  within  a  year  of  his  death,  he  suffered  not  a  little 
from  bodily  infirmity.  The  disease  which  terminated  his  life  was  osaifica- 
tidn  of  the  heart.  It  was  long  and  painful,  but  borne  with  great  patienoe. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  February,  1845,  in  the  seventy-silth  year  of  his  age. 
Two  Sermons  were  preached  with  reference  to  his  death — one  by  the  Bev. 
J.  Raukin,  the  other  by  the  Rev.  L.  Gilmer. 

Mr.  Gilliland  was  married  to  Frances  Baird, — it  is  believed  in  the  year 
1793.  She  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1837.  They  had  thirteen  obildrea, 
three  of  whom  received  a  collegiate  education.  One  of  them  is  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman — two  are  lawyers. 

Mr.  Gilliland  published  a  Dialogue  oti  Temperance,  1820;  a  Sermon  on 
Missions,  delivered  before  the  Synod  of  Kentucky ;  and  a  Sermon  delivered 
before  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  on  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 


FROM  THE  RET.  H.  S.  FULLERTON. 

Sooth  Salbm,  O.,  May  7,  18&6. 
My  dear  Sir:  Father  Gilliland,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  ray  personal 
recollections,  was,  for  about  forty  years,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  whieii 
licensed  and  ordained  me,  and  with  which  I  have  been  connected  ever  since.  He 
was,  (lowever,  an  old  man  before  I  knew  him.  His  once  erect  and  manly  Ibrm 
was  shrivelled  and  bowed  with  disease  and  age;  and  time  had  given  him  the 
hoary  head  which  was  '*  a  crown  of  glory,"  because  it  **  was  found  in  the  way 
of  righteousness."  If  it  had  been  possible  for  a  stranger  to  look  upon  him  with- 
out observing  his  expansive  brow,  and  his  keen,  sparkling  blue  eye,  he  might 
have  supposed  tlAt  he  had  before  him  the  image  of  feebleness,  mental  as  well  as 
bodily.  But  these  features  could  hot  be  overlooked  at  any  time,  especially  when 
he  was  speaking.  It  was  then  seen  that  beneath  these  snows  there  was  a  glow* 
ing  fire  which  clothed  his  countenance  with  brightness,  and  shed  light  all  around 
him.  There  was  a  singular  transparency  in  his  mind.  On  one  occasion,  dnring 
an  animated  and  earnest  discussion  in  our  Synod,  an  eminent  minister  from 
abroad  sat  at  my  side — a  man  well  known  throughout  our  country,  espeotallj 
the  West  and  Southwest.  Father  Gilliland  rose  to  speak.  The  stranger,  not 
knowing  bim,  seemed,  for  a  little  while,  listless  and  inattentive;  but  his  eye  was 
fx>n  fixed  upon  the  speaker  with  an  expression  of  interest  and  wonder;  and,  as 
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soon  as  the  speech  was  closed,  he  taraed  to  me,  md  exdaimed, — "  Sir,  that  old 
man's  path  was  a  path  of  light." 

▲t  another  time,  one  of  our  Western  Presb/teries  refUsed  to  license  a  young 
man,  who  had  just  graduated  at  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  because  they 
considered  him  ultra  on  soma  points  of  Christian  morality.  One  of  his  supposed 
errors  was  on  the  sulject  of  war.  He  had  embraced  the  notion  that  war, 
whether  offensiye  or  defensive,  is,  in  all  cases,  sinful.  A  distinguished  clergyman 
who  was  a  Professor  in  the  Seminary  where  the  young  man  had  graduated,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  that  had  refused  to  license  him,  felt 
aggrieved  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated.  .  At  his  request,  the 
young  man  appeared  before  the  Chilicothe  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate.  Father 
Gilliland  proposed  to  him  a  series  of  questions,  which  led  him  on  step  by  step, 
with  irresistible  force,  until  he  fully  and- frankly  confessed  that  he  had  been  in 
error.    He  soon  became  a  very  devoted  and  useful  minister. 

Father  Gilliland  was  a  very  humble  and  modest  man.  He  shrank  from  every 
thing  like  ostentation  or  display.  Plainness,  extreme  plainness  characterised 
his  dress,  his  style  of  living,  and  his  style  of  speaking  j — every  thing  he  said, 
and  every  thing  he  did.  In  preaching,  more  perhaps  than  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
lie  hid  himself  behind  his  subject,  especially  when  that  subject  was  the  cross. 
Self,  nothing — Christ,  all  in  all,  seemed  to  be  his  motto.  His  great  modesty 
never  forsook  him  to  the  last.  On  visiting  bis  grave  some  years  after  bis  'burial, 
I  was  grieved  to  find  that  the  only  memorial  on  the  plain  head-stone  that 

marked  the  spot  was  this, — "James  Oilliland,  Bom ,  Died .»* 

When  I  remonstrated  with  his  fHends  about  the  meagemess  of  the  inscription, 
they  assured  me  that  all  had  been  done  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  wishes. 
BttI  while  he  was  modest,  he  was  not  mean;  and  while  diffident,  he  was  far 
from  being  timid.  He  was  distrustful  of  himself;  but  not  o'f  the  cause  he 
csponsed,  or  the  doctrine  he  preached.  He  never  embraced  doctrines  until  he 
was  well  convinced  that  they  were  true,  or  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  .a  cause 
until  ho  felt  confident  that  it  was  right.  And  then  he  seemed  to  say, — *'  What 
I  have  written,  I  have  written."  He  appeared  never  to  ask  the  question, — 
*•  Are  my  sentiments  popular?"  but  simply,  "  Are  they  true?" — and  when 
this  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
shrink  from  their  avowal  on  all  proper  occasions.  There  were  some  memorable 
instances  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  of  his  exhibiting  an  almost  martyr-like 
spirit,  in  adhering  to  his  honest  convictions. 

Father  Oilliand  was  of  a  social,  cheerftil  disposition.  Although  never  forget- 
ful of  his  dignity  as  a  Christi^tt  minister,  there  was  a  vein  of  good  humour  and 
pleasantry  in.  his  conversation  which  made  him  a  highly  attractive  companion. 
Naither  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  the  depressing  effects  of  disease,  destroyed 
his  vivacity  when  among  his  friends,  or  his  animation  when  in  the  pulpit.  His 
conversation  was  always  edifying  and  instructive — his  sermons  eminently  so. 
Although  not  written,  they  were  carefully  thought  out,  and  well  arranged. 
They  were  clear,  practical,  experimental,  instructive,  and  often  strikingly  origi- 
nal; and  the  impression  they  made  was  not  a  little  deepened  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  speaker's  manner,  and  by  a  voice  clear  and  strong  even  in  old  age.  I 
never  heard  Dr.  Alexander  speak  in  public  but  once;  and  that  was  in  1842, 
when  he  was  quite  an  old  man.  His  voice. reminded  me  at  once  of  Father  Oil- 
liland's,  though  I  thought  it  had  less  volume  and  more  treble  in  it.  Father  O.'a 
gestnres  were  few,  but  they  were  always  natural  and  simple.  You  will  observe 
that  I  speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  his  later  years^of  his  manner  when  he  was  » 
young  man  I  have  no  knowledge. 

But  I  mnat  not  omit  to  say  that  that  which  imparted  the  richest  lustre  to  all 
his  powers  was  his  sincere,  heartfelt  godliness.  He  was  an  eminently  devout 
and  experimental  Ohrtstkn.    A  short  time  before  his  death  he  remarked  to  me,— 
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**  I  kMT  OM  oUn  of  nMn  who  preoeh  th«  dootrlnos  of  the  Gogpel  very  inSl ;  snd 
UMlh«r  who  preach  its  practical  duties  yerj  well;  bat  noBe  of  us  preach  eiiovgk 
ett  axperiDMBlai  nKgion.''    The  remark  aeesed  to  me  as  jiiat  as  it  was  chane- 


Yery  indj  jonr  finend  and  brother, 

H.  S.  FULLERTOH. 
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SETH  WILLISTON,  D.  D  * 

1794—1851. 

Site  Williston  was  the  third  child  of  Consider  and  Rhoda  (King) 
WillistOD,  and  was  bom  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  April  4,  1770.  His  fktfaer 
united  the  two  occupations  of  saddler  and  farmer,  and  bore  in  all  respects 
an  excellent  character.  The  son,  previoud  to  commencing  his  prepara- 
tion for  College,  and  to  some  extent  while  he  was  making  it,  assisted  his 
father  both  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm ;  and  he  was  remarkable  then,  as 
he  was  through  life,  for  a  habit  of  industry.  In  J^uly,  1786,  he  com* 
menced  the  study  of  Latin  uader  the  toition  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs  of 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and  he  subsequently  studied  under  William  Guy  and 
Jedediah  Starks  of  Suffield,  and  at  a  still  later  period  under  a  Mr.  Gollon 
in  Somers.  In  June,  1787,  he  became  a  member  of  an  Academy  at  Nor* 
wich,  Yt.,  and  in  September  following  was  admitted  a  Freshman  in  Dart- 
mouth  College.  During  his  college  course  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship,  and  when  he  graduated,  in  1791,  delivered  a  Greek  Oration. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  where  h^  remained  till  April,  1792.  The  next  two  years — from  May 
1792  to  May  1794 — he  taught  an  Academy  at  New  London,  where  he  had 
for  a  pupil  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chaniung,  who  was  fit  that  time  fitting  for 
College.  Here  a  new  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  .to  his  religio«s 
feelings,  and  a  tone  of  greater  efficiency  and  elevation  to  his  Ghriatiaa 
oharaeter,  which  marked  an  important  epooh  in  the  history  of  his  life. 

In  June,  1794,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Backus  of  Somers ;  though  much  of  his  reading,  during  the  two  or  tiiree 
preceding  years,  had  been  in  the  direction  of  his  future  profession.  Hav* 
ing  remained  with  Dr.  Backus  about  four  months,  he  was  licensed  on  the 
7th  of  October  following,  by  the  Tolland  County  Association,  holding  its 
session  at  Willington,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  preached  for  the  first 
time,  at  Willington,  on  the  next  Sabbath. 

During  the  first  nine  months  after  his  licensure,  he  was  oocupied  in  sup- 
plying, temporarily,  several  churches  in  Connecticut, — ^namely,  Waterbuiy, 
New  Fairfield,  Middlebury,  Derby,  and  Litchfield.  In  July,  1795,  he  went 
to  Vermont,  and  divided  his  labours  chiefly  between  the  Churehes  of  Doi^ 
set  and  Rupert,  until  May,  1796, — during  which  period  large  noasnres  of 
Divine  influence  seemed  to  attend  his  ministry.  He  was  invited  and  urged 
to  settle  at  Rupert,  but  preferred  to  delay  giving  his  answer  until  he  had 

•  Hbt«Uda*t  Wsumi  New  Yoik.— MfiS.  from  Rrnr.  TInotliy  WlUitloi^  &•▼.  DeiM  WiOd^ 
^  ICr.  Henrqr  Chittenden. 
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Ids  friends  in  Massathnsetta  and  OonBeotioni ;  sad,  after  oonsnltii^ 
wiik  ihenii  espeeiallj  with  his  Tenerable  theologieal  teaeher,  Dr«  Baokns, 
ke*  at  length,  resolyed  to  decline  the  call  from  Rupert,  and  risit  the  Che- 
nango country  (as  it  was  then  called)  in  the  State  of  New  York.  After  visit- 
ing New  London,  New  Haven,  and  New  York,  he  went  in  July,  1796,  to 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Union,  N.  Y.,  which  was  known  as  **  Patterson's," 
or  **  the  Chenango,  Settlement.'*  He  laboured  there  and  in  the  adjoining 
region,  with  much  success,  till  May,  1797,  when  he  revisited  Suffield.  On 
the  7th  of  June  following,  he  was  orduned  as  an  evangelist,  at  Northing- 
ton,  Coon.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Association  of  Hartford  County. 

Very  soon  after  his  ordination,  he  returned  to  Union^  and  laboTired  in 
that  region,  and  oa  ihe  Military  Tract,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut 
Society,  travelling  extensively,  suffering  great  hardships  and  deprivations, 
scattering  the  seed  of  the  word  wherever  he  had  opportunity,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  many  churches  which  have  since  attained  to  a  good  degree 
of  strength  and  efficiency.  Among  these  was  the  Church  in  Lisle,  (for> 
merly  included  in  Union,)  which  he  organised  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1797, — ^then  composed  of  sixteen  members.  About  two  years  after,  he 
was  called  to  become  their  stated  minister.  He  declined  the  invitation  at 
first,  but  accepted  it  about  a  year  afterwards,  though,  owing  to  various 
hindraaoes,  his  installation  did  not- take  place  till  the  19th  of  October, 
1803,  on  which  occasion  the  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Cha- 
pm.* 

Mr.  Williston's  labours  in  this  new  oountry  were  prosecuted  with  the 
BKMt  untiring  seal,  and  we^e  attended  by  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour. 
Not  only  his  own  immediate  charge,  but  the  whole  surrounding  region,  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  under  his  supervision ;  and  the  monuments  of  bis  cease- 
leas  vigilance  and  fidelity  were  multiplied  in  every  direction  through  an 
extensive  territory.  .There  is  here  and  there  a  survivor  to  witness  how 
faithfully  he  served  his  Master,  while  acting  ss  a  pioneer  in  that  then 
remote  and  difficult  field. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1804,  Mr.  Williston  was  married  to  Mrl.  Sibyl  Dud^ 
ley,  widow  of  Wright  Dudley,  of  Lisle,  and  daughter  of  General  Orringe 
Stoddard,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  had  one  child, — Tintothy,  who  became 
a  Presbyterian  mmister,  and  is  now  (1857)  settled  at  Strongsville,  O.  Mrs. 
Williston  died  at  Durham,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1849,  aged  eighty- 
three  yean. 

After  serving  the  people  of  Lisle,  not  far  from  ten  years,  Mr.  Williston 
iwgned  his  charge,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1810,  was  installed  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Durham,  N.  Y.  Here  he  continued  in  the 
vigorous  and  successful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  for  about  eighteen 
years.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  (December  22,  1828,}  he  received  a 
dismission,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
preached  in  various  ]4aees,  chiefly  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the 

*  JosL  Chapin  wu  gradoftted  at  Darimoiith  College  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  thirty;  ba?iog 
ia  esrW  life  Mired  aa  a  aoldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolatioo.  After  preaohing  for  some  tll&e 
m  »  aWoiMury  at  J«rieho.  (nvw  Kortb  Baiabridge,)  N.  Y.,  he  wai  ioitalled  as  Paator  ef  the 
Chwch  in  that  plaoe,  in  the  Tear  1798.  lU  health  retarded  hi«  entrance  on  the  ainiitry,  and 
Aortened  the  tnne  of  hli  acthre  lahonft  in  H.  During  more  than  twenty  of  the  last  yean  of 
hie  Ufe,  he  iMlded  In  Penn«j«Taiiia,— ivas  at  int  amenherof  the  Pretb^teiy  of  Smqaehaana, 
and.  on  the  division  of  that  Preeby tery^  waa  Mt  oif  to  the  Presbytery  of  Montioie,  with  whieh 
he  eontinaed  in  oonneetion  till  the  oloee  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1845.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  ferrent  pietr,  and  eminently  ikUled  in  transacting  eotfltiiastioal  batiBe«» 
aad  in  healing  diviaioni  in  the  Chnreh. 
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region  which  oonatitutod  ihe  field  of  hia  earlier  labonra.  He  devoted  no 
Binall  part  of  hia  time,  from  the  period  of  hia  aettlement  in  'Darham, 
till  the  cloBe  of  his  ministry,  to  writing  for  the  press ;  and  not  long  befefo 
hia  death,  he  brought  out  a  work  entitled  *'  Millennial  Discouraes,*'  whieh, 
in  point  of  exeoution  as  well  aa  spirit,  wonld  have  been  creditable  to  him  at 
any  period  of  his  life. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  him  by  Hamilton 
College  in  1888. 

Thoagh  Dr.  Williston  had  felt,  for  some  years,  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
was  almost  constantly  active,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  endeavouring  to  pro* 
mote  the  Bedeemer's  cause.  His  eye  was  open  to  all  the  aigna  of  the  timea, 
and  his  heart  seemed  always  to  beat  in  quicker  pulaaiiona,  at  eveiy  new 
victory  that  waa  gained  over  moral  evil.  While  he  waa  puraning  the  great 
object  of  his  life  with  unceasing  intereat  and  effort,  he  waa  auddenly  arrested 
by  diaeaae,  and,  after  a  short  period  of  severe  bodily  suffering,  finished  bb 
earthly  course.  He  had  great  tranquillity  of  mind  amidst  all  hia  anffering, 
and  met  the  last  enemy  without  any  signs  of  dismay  or  apprehension.  He 
died  at  Guilford  Centre,  Chenaugo  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  Hareh,  1851, 
having  nearly  completed  his  eighty-first  year.  His  Funeral  Sermon  waa 
preached  by  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Hoyt  of  Coventry, — hia  former  pupil,  from 
II.  Samuel  iii.  88.  ''  Know  ye  not  that  there  ia  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
fallen  this  day  in  Israel  V* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  WilUston*8  publications  : — 

VOLUMES. 

An  Address  to  Parents,  1799.  Sermona  on  Doctrinal  and  Experimental 
Religion,  1812.  Five  Discpurses  on  the  Sabbath,  1818.  A  Vindication  of 
some  of  the  most  esaential  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  1817.  Sermons 
on  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Special  Influences  of  the  Spirit, 
1 823.  SeanoDs  adapted  to  Revivals,  1828.  Harmony  of  Divine  truth,  1836. 
Discourses  on  the  Temptations  of  Christ,  1887.  Christ's  Kingdom  not  of 
this  world :  Three  Discourses,  1843.  Lectures  on  the  moral. imperfeetion 
of  Christiana,  1846.     Millennial  Discourses,  1848. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Agency  of  God  in  raising  up  important  characters,  and  rendering 
them  useful:  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  General  Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  on  Intemperaaoe, 
1808.  A  Discourse  on  Friendship,  delivered  at  Durham  before  the  Friend- 
ship  Lodge,  1810.  A  Sermon  illustrating  the  duty  of  Females  to  ud  in 
advancing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  1819.  Two  Disoouraea  on  the  member- 
ship, obligations,  and  privileges  of  the  seed  of  the  Church, — the  children  of 
the  Covenant,  1820.  A  Fast  Sermon  on  the  National  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  1825.  .  A  Sermon  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  1827.  A  Sermon  on 
the  great  importance  of  a  right  entrance  on  a  Christian  profession,  1838.  The 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  in  two  Sermons,  1884.  Slavery  not  a  aoriptoral 
ground  of  division  in  efibrts  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen :  A  Traot, 
1844. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  publlahed  the  following  tracts  without  his 
name : — Will  all  men  be  saved — ^Subjection  to  civil  government  a  moral 
obligation — The  fear  of  God  the  moat  efficient  principle  of  moral  action — 
Thoughtlessness  on  the  subject  of  Religion  unreasonable — The  Sabbath— 
On  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  true  and  finlse  conversions. 
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My  aoquftiatuioe  with  Dr.  Willieton  did  not  cominenee  till  within  a  little 
more  than  two  yean  before  his  death :  though  his  name  and  oharaoter  had  long 
boen  fiimiliar  to  me,  I  had  never  met  htm  nntil  Fehraary,  1849,  when  he 
came  to  my  honse,  introduced  himself,  and  passed  two  or  three  days  in  my 
family.  I  was  struck  at  once  with  his  intelligent  coantenance,  his  grave 
and  venerable  aspect,  and  his  simple  and  Bomewhat  puritanic  manner.  As 
I  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  found  that  he  had  a  vigorous  and  well  stored 
mind ;  and  while  he  was  by  uo  means  lacking  in  general  information,  was 
ancommonly  familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  History  of  the  Church, 
and  was  accustomed  to  look  much  at  the  eventa  of  providence  both  as  the 
fplfilment  of  prophecy,  and  as  the  legitimate  preparation  for  the  universal 
.Uinrnph  of  the  Goapel.  He  had  evidently  paid  great  attention  to  metaphy- 
sical theology,  and  his  system  seemed  to  embrace  at  least  some  of  what 
have  generally  been  considered  the  extreme  views  of  the  school  of  Hopkins. 
In  one  of  my  conversations  with  him  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  seeming 
to  take  for  granted  that  many  at  least  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost ;  but  I 
found  him  less  capable  of  sustaining  his  position  than  I  had  expected.  After 
a  somewhat  extended  discussion,  I  remarked  to  him  that  the  subject  was 
unpleasant  to  me,  as  I  had  buried  an  infant  child  a  few  days  before.  '*  That,'* 
said  he,  **may  be  the  very  reason  why  you  ought  to  hear  more  about  it.*' 
But,  notwithstanding  some  of  hia  views  seemed  to  me  extreme,  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  spirituality  of  his  conversation,  and  the  high  tone  of 
benevolent  feeling  and  action  which  he  manifested.  I  think  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  a  person,  who  seemed  more  sorupulonsly  to  consult  his  con- 
science in  every  thing,  or  to  have  a  more  single  aim  to  the  glory  of  his 
Master.  He  visited  me  a  second  time,  I  think,  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 
when  he  was  circulating  his  '^Millennial  Discourses,*'  which  he  published  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  missionary  cause.  On  that  occasion,  he  preached 
an  evening  lecture  for  me,  on  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  Church ;  and 
though  he  had  no  notes,  it  was  a  well  digested  and  able  discourse,  and 
delivered  with  very  considerable  animation  and  fervour.  I  saw  him  after- 
wards, for  the  last  time,  at  the  Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College,  in 
August,  1850.  I  believe  that  he  was  the  oldest  graduate  on  the  ground ; 
but  I  observed  that  he  was  present  at  all  the  exercises,  and  seemed  to  listen 
to  all  with  great  interest.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  had  delivered 
the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  about  fifty  years 
before.  He  seemed  at  that  time  in  good  health,  but  the  next  news  that 
reached  me  concerning  him  was  that  he  had  entered  into  his  rest. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FISKE,  D.  D. 

*  Kbw  BaAiNraxK,  Mass.,  January  20, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  attempting  to  comply  with  your  request  that  I  should  furnish 
you  with  some  recollections  of  my  much  esteemed  class  mate, — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Williston,  I  must  go  back  to  our  college  life;  for  though  I  have  often  met  him 
in  later  years,  yet  my  most  intimate  acquaintance  iirtth  him  was  during  that 
interesting  period,  which  closed  sixty  years  ago  last  August.  We  were  always 
on  terms  of  most  friendly  intercourse.  The  impression  which  his  character 
made  upon  my  mind,  during  our  four  years'  intimacy  in  College,  seems,  at  this 
time,  almost  as  vivid  as  when  we  parted. 
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Mr.  Willirtoii  wm  eonnderad  by  mjaelf,  and  I  am  yery-oartaiHy  bj  ftU  his 
as80oiaies»  as  posaeBsing  natural  talents  far  above  mediocritj;  and,  being  a  dili- 
gent student,  he  became  what  was  esteemed  at  that  day  in  Dartmouth  College* 
an  excellent  dassical  scholar.  He  was  one  among  the  few  first.  He  excelled 
especially  in  composition  and  elocution. 

In  his  conduct  in  College,  be  uniformly  manifested  a  scrupulous  regard  for  law 
and  order.  He  never,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  an  act,  that  was  an  oocasioa 
of  regret  to  the  Faculty,  or  that  left  the  semblance  of  a  stain  upon  his  character. 

As  he  possessed  not  only  an  independent  mind,  but  a  sanguine  temperament, 
it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  sometimes  appear  to  claim  superiority  when 
among  equals;  and  to  be  very  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions  and  less  regardM 
of  those  of  others,  when  they  were  not  in  aooordanoe  with  his  own,  than  he 
ought  to  have  been.  What  needed  oorreotion  in  his  natural  obaracter,  probaUj, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  was  a  spirit  of  exoessive  emulation. 

Mr.  Williston  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  hta  &ith  till  after  be  left 
College;  but  he  was  far  from  being  inattentive  to  the  subject  of  religion,  during 
his  collie  course.  Not  only  was  he  a  constant  and  reverent  attendant  on  all  his 
duties  in  the  chapel,  morning,  and  evening,  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  all  his 
associations  were  with  persons  of  a  serious  character.  He  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant also  at  our  religious  conferences,  and  often  took  an  edifying  part  in  the  devo- 
tional service.     In  his  conversation,  he  evinced  deep  religious  feeling. 

I  feel  authorized  to  say  that  his  not  making  a  profession  of  religion  at  an 
earlier  day,  was  owing  to  his  desire  and  expectation  of  receiving  higher  evidenoe 
of  his  having  been  bom  from  above  than,  to  say  the  least,  is  usually  granted. 
With  this* same  feeling  he  was  tried  in  subsequent  life;  and  I  know  not  but  that 
it  continued  with  him  till  the  clow.  It  probably  eontribated  to  impart  a  some- 
what sombre  hue  to  his  Christian  experience. 

With  the  knowledge  which  I  had  of  my  beloved  daas  mate,  when  I  parted  with 
him  at  the  close  of  our  college  course,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear,  in  due  time, 
of  his  being  a  laborious,  earnest,  and  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
wide  field  to  which  he  was  early  called.  Though  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
various  localities  at  which  he  has  been  stationed,  from  time  to  time,  yet,  from 
all  that  I  have  known  or  heard  of  him,  my  impression  is,  that  he  justly  deserves 
the  reputation  of  having  been  an  able  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  that  he 
has  been  instrumental  of  turning  many  to  righteousness,  who  will  be  his  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  sincerely. 

And  with  great  respect, 

JOHN  FISKS. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  DAKIEL  WALDO. 

Gbddss,  November  4, 1851. 

Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Williston  being  a  native  of  Suffield,  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  soon  after  I  was  settled  there  in  the  ministry,  and  from  that  time  I  had 
moie  or  less  intimacy  with  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  had  not  commenced 
his  ministerial  career  when  I  first  knew  him,  but  I  think  he  did  shortly  after; 
and  I  well  remember  that,  at  an  early  period  in  my  ministry,  he  came  and 
laboured  with  me  some  time,  and  to  very  good  purpose,  during  a  season  of 
unusual  attention  to  religion  among  my  people. 

He  was  a  tall  and  rather  slender  man,  and  had  a  countenance  indicating  great 
thoughtfulness,  and  withal  tinged  with  a  hue  of  sadness.  His  mind  was  natu- 
rally rather  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  and  his  theological  and  religious  associa- 
tions probably  rendered  it  still  more  decidedly  so.  He  had  very  little  imagina- 
tion, while  he  possessed  the  reasoning  feculty  in  much  .more  than  common 
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strength.    He  wu  by  no  means  unsoeial  in  his  habits,  and  yet,  owing  to  some 
cause  or  other,  he  was  less  cheerful  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  than  could  have 
been  desired.    He  possessed  naturally  an  amiable  and  benevolent  spirit.    His 
views  were,  I  belieye,  very  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Hopkinsian 
school,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry;  and  whether  they  were  in  any  degree 
modified,  or  to  what  eztenti  at  a  later  period,  I  do  not  know.     I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  from  some  circumstances,  that  he  held  his  peculiar  opinions 
somewhat  less  rigidly  towards  the  dose  than  in  the  early  part  of  bis  life.     He 
nsed  to  defend  vigorously  the  notion  that  God  was   the  efficient  cause  of  sin 
in  the  same  sense  as  of  holiness;  that  infants  are  not  saved,  &c. — ^indeed  I 
suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  thorough  Hopkinsians  of  his  day. 
Bat  no  one  could  know  him  even  slightly,  without  being  satisfied  that  his  attain- 
ments in  religion  were  much  beyond  the  ordinary  measure.     He  was  among  the 
most  devout  men  I  have  ever  known :  not  a  small  portion  of  each  day  he  spent 
in  private  communion  with  his  God.    He  was  eminently  conscientious — ^particu- 
larly careful  not  to  go  beyond  the  line  in  little  things;  and  sometimes  he  carried 
this  so  fiir  that  his  conduct  might  almost  be  set  to  the  account  of  a  morbid  sen- 
sitiyeness.    I  remember,  for  instance,  to  have  known  a  case  in  which  he  had 
dated  a  letter  two  or  three  days  before  the  time  it  was  written;  and  it  weighed 
upon  his  conscience  so  much  that  he  could  have  no  peace  till  the  mistake  was 
corrected.    His  conversation  was  chiefly  upon  religious  subjects,  and  he  was 
evidently  always  uneasy  if  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  was  obliged,, 
for  any  considerable  time,  to  talk  about  any  thing  else.     Whenever  he  entered 
a  fiimily  as  a  guest,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  family  in 
ascertaining,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  different  members, 
and  in  administering  pertinent  counsels  and  admonitions.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  sometimes  led  by  his  notions  of  fidelity  in  this  respect  too  far,  and  that 
his  excessive  zeal  really  defeated  his  own  good  intentions.    His  religious  charac- 
ter, not  less  than  his  natural  temperament,  was  rather  of  the  sombre  cast ;  and 
while  he  kept  you  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  eminently  devoted 
man,  you  could  not  but  wish  that  his  religious  experience  had  assumed  a  some- 
what more  cheerful  character. 

As  a  preacher,  Br.  Willis  ton  was  distinguished  in  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged.  His  preaching  was  more  doctrinal  than  is  common- at  this  day;  and 
his  statements  of  doctrine  were  modified  of  course  by  the  Hopkinsian  theory. 
But  he  was  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  direct  in  his  illustrations 
and  appeals,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  spoke  above  the  comprehension  of  the  common 
mind.  I  think  he  dwelt  more  on  the  terrors  of  the  Law  than  the  glories  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  his  sermons  were  written  out,  and  not  a  few  of  them  pub- 
lished; but  a  large  part  of  them  were  either  not  written  at  all,  or  were  delivered 
from  short  notes.  His  manner  of  speaking  in  the  pulpit  was  manly  and  earnest, 
without  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  attempt  to  speak  well.  He  extemporized 
with  great  facility,  and  I  suspect  that  his  extemporaneous  efforts  were  generally 
his  most  effective  ones.  He  was,  however,  a  sensible,  perspicuous  and  useful 
writer,  as  his  published  works  attest. 

Not  a  small  part  of  his  life  he  spent  as  a  missionary  in  Western  New  Tork. 
I  subsequently  followed  about  in  his  track,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  traces  of  his  devoted  activity  and  enei|;y  were  to  be  found  everywhere.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was 
going  round  fh)m  house  to  house,  ofiering  for  sale  a  book  which  he  had  just  pub- 
lished, having  a  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  world.  He  felt  himself  relieved 
from  the  indelicacy  with  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  chargeable,  firom 
the  consideration  that  the  avails  of  his  book  were  sacredly  appropriated  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  His  heart  was  greatly  in  the  missionary  woi^,  and  no  occa- 
sion was  more  attractive  to  him  than  a  missionary  meeting.    He  was  extensively 
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known  in  tlie  Chureli,  and  the  mtnoiy  of  hk  earnest  pieiyaad  ftiihM  labowa 
will  long  remain  fragrant. 

I  omitted  to  mentios,  in  the  proper  plaoe»  that,  i^  the  early  part  of  kia  mims^ 
trj»  he  feU  into  great  douh^  on  the  aubject  of  Baptism^  and  for  aome  little 
time  suspended  the  exercise  of  his  pinisterial  functions.  He  was  at  the  time 
greatly  depressed  in  spirit;  but  he  was»  after  a  while^  relieved  of  hbi  scruples, 
and  his  mind  recovered  its  aocus^med  tone. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DA1¥IEL  WAUXX 


'-••- 


SAMUEL  RALSTON,  D.  D. 

1794—1851. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  T.  MoGILL,  D.  D., 
PBorsasoa  in  the  wssTxax  thxolooioal  bexinJuit.* 

AusGHAiTT  CiTT,  December  8,  1851. 

Dear  Brother :  My  knowledge  of  Br.  Ralston  hegan  in  my  boyhood ;  for 
I  was  bom  and  educated  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  where  he  lired  and 
laboured  more  than  half  a  century.  My  fondest  recollections  of  college 
life  are  identified  with  the  image  of  his  noble  and  majestic  person,  bland, 
though  dignified,  demeanour,  and  exceedingly  accurate  and  extensive  classi- 
oal  attainments.  For  though  at  no  time  a  teacher  in  Jefferson  College,  he 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  date  of  its  Charter,  1802, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1851 ;  and  remarkably  ponotnal,  all 
the  while,  in  attending  the  examination  of  the  students. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  requested  of  his  family  that,  if  any 
man  would  say  any  thing  about  him,  when  he  was  gone,  it  should  be  myself. 
Hence  you  may  be  assured  that  whatever  defects  the  following  brief  acoonnt 
may  betray,  it  is  at  least  a  warranted  sketch ;  alike  by  yoar  own  kind 
request,  and  the  testamentary  word  of  this  departed  father. 

Samuel  Ralston  was  bom  in  Ireland,  County  of  Donegal,  in  the  year 
1756.  His  parentage  was  highly  respectable,  and  of  that  good  old  Scottish 
character,  which  made  his  house  a  nursery  of  Gospel  truth,  where  religion 
with  its  Bible  and  Catechisms,  instead  of  politics  with  its  newspapers,  early 
imbued  his  vigorous  mind. 

The  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  he  received  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  birthplace ;  and  like  the  Irish  Presbyterian  schools  of  that  day  gene- 
rally, his  must  have  been  thorough  in  its  training,  if  we  may  judge  firon 
the  aeonrate  and  extensive  classical  attainments  for  which  he  wma  distin- 
guished. He  completed  his  studies  at  the  Univerdty  of  Glasgow.  Some 
years  after  his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  he  migrated  to  America, — arriving 
on  OUT  shores  in  the  spring  of  1794.  After  itinerating  about  two  years  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  went  West,  and  was  called  immediately,  in  the 
year  1796,  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Mingo  Creek 
and  Williamsport,  (now  Monongahela  City,)  where  he  remained  during  th« 
vesid^e  of  his  life, — Pastor  of  the  latter  branch,  thirty-five  years,  and  of 

» 
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tfie  fomM,  fbvty  years*    Jai  U98«1i«:W)m  mmbM  toakdjr  ia  a  MJghboap-i 
iog  oongregBitOD.  Pigeon  Cfoek,  whoee  &Miily  uame  mm  S«^gMOB«    They 
hmd  nine  ohildreB,-^ihrae  sone  and  iik  daqghlev  ;-— fiip^ief  iihe]«,r-aDe  eea. 
and  &iir  d«iighten>  are  ftitt  Ihrinn.    One  of  the  aone  kad  >«ai  eoM^etedr 
bis  preparatory  stodiea  for  the  miniairy,  \vilh  brigkt  fvoniie  ef  dialiar. 
goiahed  usefnlnefle,  when  ke  was  removed  by  deaAh.     All  ibeae  eUldren 
gladdened  Ibeir  Tenerable  &ther  by  a  leaaoAable  and  bopefnl  eoaneetioB. 
witb  ike  visible  Gborcb.    And  in  bia  long  loneliDeaa  after  tke  daalb  of  bia, 
wifo,  wbom  be  aurvvred  aoaie  iweaty-^onir  yean,  bie  obiUven^  and  napeajally 
one  daogbtev  wko  remained  unmarried^  eheriahed  bia  Mia  and  kealtk  wilk 
more  tban  ordinary  filial  faitbfnlaeae  and  teadef  eaie. 

In  1822,  ibe  degree  of  Doelor  of  Dvrinity  waa  eonferred  npea  biai  if, 
Waabington  College^  Pa.   . 

Alfcbongb  later  in  eoming  lo  Ibia  iaM  of  Weatera .  PennaylvaMa  lh«a. 
MoMiUan,  Power,  Hngbea,  MoGnidy,  and  olbem,  be  waa  cenieiaperaiy  wUk 
tbeae  fatbera  in  ibeir  best  days ;  and  sbared  witb  tbem  iha  remarkable  aei^ 
son  of  revival  wbieb  s|pread  ov«r  ibis  oonnicy  wib  aueh  WQnderfnl  power. 
and  abiding  benefii*and  Ueasu^.  Tbe  estimation  in  wkiob  be  waa  beU  by 
tbose  distingaisbed  men,  and  tke  extent  io  wbidi  be  was  interaaied  and. 
active  in  ibai  memorable  work  of  graoe,  may  be  inferred  firem  Ika  fiMii  that 
ke  was  ibeir  ohosen  writer  and  obampioa  in  ibe  polemioa  of  tbai  time.  Al 
their  nigeni  request,  he  wrote  *'The  Cnrry-Oomb,'*  published  in  1806, — a 
Utile  book,  wkose  ourreni  title  auited  ibe  rather  qoidni  and  unpolished 
humour  of  pioneers  in  ''the  baok  woods;"  but  tke  oontealsof  wkieh  migbft 
well  rank  witb  the  **  Charaoierbiics  "  of  Witkerspoon  for  keeaaesa  ef  aatiM* 
and  overwhelming  vigour  of  aignmeni  and  animadversion.  His  ol^eet  wia 
to  answer  objections  to  **ibe  falling  work,"  as  ti  was  often  osllod  wUk  a 
sneer. 

This  first  produotion  of  his  pen,  though  written  in  iimes  Of  religioua 
excitement,  and  with  evident  polemical  beat,  fairly  exhibits  tbe  qualiliea  of 
his  mind  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  These  were  energy  and  independeaee  of 
thought,  direoiness  of  argument,  candour,  comprehensive  power  to  seise  ike 
main  point  at  issue,  and  dismiss  a  thousand  irrelevances,  on  whiob  iafiarior 
minds  would  dwell  io  prolixity ;  and  withal,  a  magnanimity  of  l^ari,  and 
even  oouriesy  of  expression  at  times,  whiob  would  do  honour  to  tke  beajt 
writers  in  seats  of  urbane  and  cultivated  literature. 

His  watehtower  waa  ia  the  woods ;  but  nothing  of  any  imporiaaoe  in  tke 
religioua,  literary,  or  political,  world,  esoaped  bis  keen  observation.  When 
the  speoulaiions  of  Alexander  Campbell  began  to  agitate  tiie  eonniry,  Dlw 
Balston  published  a  book  on  Baptism,  comprising  a  Review  of  Mr.  Gamp* 
bell's  debate  with  Mr.  Walker,  and  Letters  in  reply  io  kis  attack  upon  tkia 
Review.  This  little  wprk  is  one  of  remarkable  force  and  erudition.  Whai^ 
ever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  some  positions  taken  by  tba 
author,  all  roust  concede  that  in  originality  and  power  the  book  is  one  eC- 
surpaaaing  jnerit. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  respecting  Uie  next  work  he  pnUisbedr:;! 
*'  A  Brief  fixamiaation  of  ibe  principal  prophecies  of  Daniel  ami  J<dia^" 
Here,  al  tke  age  of  eighty-six,  when  retired  from  paaiotal  life  io  a  quisMMt 
and  seeksion  fircsn  tke  wosid,  wbieb  would  have  relaxed  ia^  seaoad  oUldhosid 
many  another  man  of  sixty  yoarsi  we  have  a  dfa^y  of  po»<»  to  obaervo» 
and  genenUaat  sod  bvestigate  profoundly*  wkick  toiy  fiiw  ia  tbs  yifsnr  of 
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their  prime  ever  aUain.  YeluMB  of  iiacf ol  information  ire  oompreeBod  in  a 
doodeoimo  of  Bome  one  hnndred  and  eighty  pages — Faber,  Nevfton«  Orolj, 
Soett,  Keith,  &e.,  diaaoeted  with  a  maator'a  hand ;  their  merite  indioated,aiid 
their  defeeta  aacwtained,  with  a  brevity  and  fidelity  whioh  compel  our  admi- 
ration. Indeed  the  atudent  ef  prophecy  can  scarcely  find  a  better  hiatory 
of  oritieiam  on  this  great  subject  within  any  Tolame  of  moderate  aiae.  And 
ita  defeot  as  a  key  ef  interpretation,  is  prebisely  sooh  as  was  inevitablA  to  a 
gigantic  mind,  laboaring  without  a  library,  and  in  circumstances  every  way 
UDfffopilieua.  Oomeoted  with  this  publioation  and  bound  up  in  the  same 
walnme,  ia  a  pagent  examination  of  a  Mr.  B.'s  book,  entitled  ^*  The  aeveii 
last  plagues  ; "  in  one  part  of  whioh  he  deab  in  great  ae verity  with  all  those 
oknrehes  in  which  Ghriat  ia  sung  expressly  ae  having  already  come,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth.  His  strictures  on  Mr.  B.  brought  him  into 
oanlrofef^  with  Dr.  P.  of  die  Associate  Reformed  Church;  and  oooasioned 
t&e  next  and  kot  publication  from  his  pen — "  A  Defence  of  Evangelical 
Paalmody."  Thia  effort  was  made  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  the  aathor's 
His.  The  whole  history  of  modem  polemics  cannot  produce  a  paimUel 
iaatanoe,  perhaps,  of  such  fresh  activity,  quick  perception,  spirited  reply, 
and  peweiM  concentimtion,.beyond  the  limits  of  fourscore  years. 

It  was  matter  ef  regret  with  this  venerable  father,  as  he  once  said  to  me 
with  manifest  emotion,  tkat  nearly  all  his  writings  were  controversial  ;  that 
he  had  been  **  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.**  It  had  been  his  duty.  It 
was  not  hie  natural  dispoeition.  His  temper  was  peculiarly  bland,  genisl 
and  courteous.  As  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  pacific  turn,  as  well  as 
honourable  and  delicate  sensibility,  his  successors  in  the  pastoral  charge 
always  loved  him  more  than  feared  him ;  and  always  found  him  scrupulously 
careful  to  held  up  their  hands,  and  strengthen  them  in  the  respect  and  afiee- 
tions  of  their  people.  '*  He  loved  peace,**  writes  the  Pastor  of  Mingo 
Oreek,  where  Dr.  llalston  oontinued  to  reside  and  worship, — **and  the  bnsi* 
ness  of  peace-making  was  bis  great  delight.  And  all  his  influence  went  to 
establish  the  pastor  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  There  was  much  that 
was  truly  noble,  and  generous,  and  kind  in  the  elements  of  his  soul.  His 
friendship  was  ardent  and  oonstant." 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic  and  distinctive ;  clear,  copioua 
and  profound  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of.  saving  truth.  And  yet,  like 
every  man  of  truly  gifted  mind,  he  was  full  of  strong  emotion,  which  led 
him  to  earnest  and  .solemn  appeals  of  a  practical  kind.  Perhi^  his  man* 
nor  of  treating  anbjeets  had  rather  too  much  of  a  controversial  air.  But 
With  him  there  was  no  bitterness  of  spirit.  What  he  stoutly  olaimed  for 
himself,  he  heartily  granted  to  others.  He  was  therefore  truly  catholic  in 
his  feelings,  and  utterly  remote  from  bigotry  and  rancour.  He  loved  with 
broad  and  deep  affections  all  that  differed  from  him ;  just  in  proportion  to 
the  enlightened  seal  with  which  he  vindicated  the  distinctive  tenets  of  his 
own  profession. 

As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  ever  distinguished  for  punctuality  and  faithful- 
naas  in  attending  Church  Oourts.  Always  attentive  and  intereated  in  the 
buainess  of  a  judicatory,  he  acquired  such  a  ready  apprehenaion  of  matten 
UMmlly  transaeted  there,  that  even  when  he  ceased  to  hear  the  ordinary 
tanea  of  speech  on  the  floor,  he  eould  disoem  what  many  othsn  who  had 
ears  to  hear,  failed  to  perceive ;  and  mingle  the  expression  of  his  own  opin- 
ion with  a  pertinenoe  which  often  excited  the  wonder  of  his  juaion.  Indeed 
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imtQ  be  was  over  ninety  years  old,  and  his  infirmities  absolutely  hindered 
him  from  travel,  he  was  among  the  most  regular  and  useftd  members  of  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Syncfd.  He  pO6d«s0ed  pte-emtnenlly'tbit  triple  element 
of  Christian  courage, — the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind.  Ardent  as  were  his  feelings  constitutionally,  and  ready  as  they  were 
to  bo  zealously  affected  in  every  good  ^ing,  he  was  exceedingly  discreet, 
and  sober,  and  well  balanced  in  his  estimation  of  a  popular  rage  or  a  fanati- 
cal excitement. 

Resembling  these  solid  attributes  of  his  understanding,  was  the  type  of 
his  personal  piety.  It  was  remarkably  free  from  irregular  impulse  and  dis- 
tresting  variation.  Tender,  and  humble,  and  self-abasing,  it  was  yet  almost 
uniformly  serene  and  cheerful.  Few  men  exhibit  a  more  delicate  and  lively 
appreciation  of  God's  favour  in  the  smallest  mercies  of  his  provi^Jeuce  or 
grace.  Gratitude,  then, — fiducial  gratitude,  which  will,  under  any  circum- 
stances, "  thank  God  and  take  courage,'*  which, so  beautifully  distinguishes 
the  piety  of  David,  and  with  which  he  ever  imbues  even  the  saddest  song — 
"  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will 
I  rejoice," — was  the  prevailiqg  characteristic  of  Dr.  Ralstoli*s  p'ersona! 
piety.  Upon  this  beautiful  adornment  of  a  calm  and  thankfhl  spirit,  he 
wore  the  gem  of  consistency  which  no  man  could  ever  impeach.  Tempta- 
tion to  swerve  was  not  only  repelled  by  the  dignity  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter, but  far  more,  was  vanquished  by  a  conscientiousness  which  a  fitful  and 
variable  experience  of  personal  religion  so  often  lamentably  wants. 

His  powerful  mind,  active,  unclouded  and  strong  till  the  very  last,  grap- 
pled with  *'  the  last  enemy,"  death,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do  with  sin  and 
error  for  almost  a  century.  He  was  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  prospect — 
girded  and  roused,  yet  tranquil,  and  even  sublime,  in  the  nearest  approach.' 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  looked  out  once  more  on  the  visible  and 
militant  Church  that  he  had  loved  so  much,  and  watched  with  so  great 
solicitude, — feading  with  fresh  interest  a  late  number  of  the  Presbyteriaiu 
Then,  as  the  struggle  came  on,  he  calmly  felt  his  own  pulse,  found  it  sink- 
ing away,  and  exclaimed  without  faltering  or  agitation,  "1  am  ready — I  am 
a  sinner  saved  by  grace.  Tell^  my  brethren,  tell  the  congregation,  that  I 
die  id  the  faith  I  so  long  preached — I  die  relying  upon  the  meritorious 
rigbteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  What  a  blessing  to  have  such  a 
rock!  "  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1851,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years. 

Hoping  that  these  brief  notices  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  men  may 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  you  have  requested  them, 

I  am  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

ALEXANDEE  T.  MoGILL. 
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SAMUEL  GRAHAM  RAM6EY. 

1796—1817. 

PROM  J.  O.  v.  RAHSBT,  M.  D. 

Mboklbmbubo,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.^  July  4^  1867 . 

Mj  d««r  Sir :  Wbtti,  heretofore,  I  kave  been  requested  to  prepare  a  bio§r> 
^uoftl  sketiib  of  the  Bev,  Samuel  0.  Baiasey,  I  bi^ve  asked  to  be  exoused  fron 
Ihat  otherwise  gratefdl  aii4  pleasant  duty,  on  the  groimd  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  my  father ;  that  my  aoademio  studies  were  piosecated  under  his  insirac- 
(ion,  and  I  was  his  favourite  pupils  as  well  as  near  relative ;  and  that,  under 
suoh  kifluenoes,  my  pen  might,  unoonsoiously  to  myself,  mislead  me  in  the 
delineatien  of  hia  oharaoter.  But  as  my  endeavours  to  eolist  others  in  the 
work  have  proved  unsuooeteful,  —all  hi^  eo-presbyters,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, and  most  of  his  contemporaries,  having  passed  away, — I  hare  deter- 
mined to  forego  my  scruples  on  the  ground  of  delicacy,  so  far  as  to  attempt 
a  compliance  with  your  request,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  name  of  iUs 
▼enerable  man  is  worthy  to  be  coQimomorated  in  year  work,  and  thai  your 
Western  readers  particularly  will  be  interested  in  tracing  the  outline  of  a 
life  so  pre-eminently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  religion  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  is  stiU  recollected  by  a  considerable  number  of 
our  older  dtiiens  with  an  affectionate  and  almost  filial  re^rd.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  helped  to  give  form  and 
symmetry  to  its  civilisatiim,  its  learning,  its  piety,  and  I  may  add  its  Pres- 
byterianism.  Founding  the  church,  the  school  house,  the  Academy,  in  its 
Basteni  section,  his  agency  in  cultivating  and  improving  the  morals,  and 
especially  in  sending  abroad  his  pupils  to  enlighten  and  refine  the  secluded 
settlements  on  the  frontier,  is  still  gratefully  remembered  and  acknowledged. 

The  ancestors  of  Sam ubl  G&abam  Bambsy  were  Scotch  Irish  Presby- 
terians. He  was  a  son  of  Beynolds  and  JSiaomi  (Alexander)  Bamsej,  and 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  October,  1771,  at  Marsh  Creek,  York  (now  Adams) 
County,  f^a.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
Both  his  parents  were  well  educated,  industrious  and  excellent  persons, 
and  his  father  was  distinguished  for  his  public  spirit  and  patriotism,*  and 
was  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Bevolution.  When  he  was  almost  grown,  he  was,  for  a  short  time,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  a  Seceder  clergyman,  who 
resided  in  the  same  county.  He  iras  afterwards  a  student  at  Liberty  Hall, 
BOW  Washington  College,  in  Virginia,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
BcT.  William  Graham,  for  whose  character  he  had  such  admiration  that  he 
adopted  his  name,  Graham ,  as  part  of  his  own.  After  completing  his  ool- 
legiate  course,  he  studied  Theology  under  the  same  distinguished  inslrncter 
and  eminent  divine,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1795,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington. 

Mr.  Bamsey,  for  a  short  time  after  he  was  licensed,  travelled  in  Virginia, 
and  preached  in  several  different  churches.  He  afterwards  extended  his 
missionary  tour  to  the  "South  Western  Territory" — since  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  There  he  met  with  an  elder  brother — Col.  Francis  Alexander 
Bamsey,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  West  twelve  years,  and  was  then 
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Betlled  at  his  late  residence.  Swan  P<»dy  Knox  County.  He  found  him 
well  establisbed  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  new,  enterprising  and 
|»atriotie  eommunity,  witii  whose  «o<»al|  otvil,  and  political  condition  he  had» 
ainoe  1788,  fuUj  identified  himself.  The  two  brothers  went  together  still 
Ivrthar  into  the  adjoining  firontier  settlements.  A  hearty  Welcome  greeted 
their  arrival  at  each  cabin,  and  a  cordial  wish  was  every  where  expressed 
that  the  young  minister  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  organise  churches 
in  the  wilderness.  He  listened  respectfully  to  their  solicitations,  visited 
several  forts  and  stations,  and  preached  to  many  who  had  not,  since  they 
left  fitherland,  heard  a  Presbyterian  sermon.  His  was  indeed  the  "voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Thousands  came  out. to  hear  and  wel- 
eorae  the  arrival  of  the  stratge  minister.  They  followed  him  from  station 
to  station,  and  heard  him  gladly.  The  vox  populi  was,  in  this  instanoe, 
plainly  the  iwob  Dei;  and  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  the  suggestions 
of  eonscienoe,  united  ia  forming  the  stranger's  determination  to  obey  the 
Macedonian  cry, — **Gome  over  and  help  us.'*  With  this  purpose  he 
returned  to  Virginia.  But  there  a  new  era  in  his  life  began  to  open  upon 
him.  In  his  peregrinations  through  that  State,  he  had  met  with  Mrs.  Eliaa 
Allen,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Carey  Allen,  who  died  in  Kentucky  in  the 
summer  of  1795i  Mrs.  Allen  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  William  Flem- 
ming,  M.  D., — a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Sdinburgh, — a  surgeon  of  the  Yii^inia  troops,  and  a  commander  of  one  of 
her  regiments  at  Point  Pleasant  (Kanawha)  battle  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  The  widowed  daughter  returned  in  her  desolation  to  her  father's 
house,  near  the  Big  Lick,  Bottetourt  County,  Ya.,  and  was  a  member  of 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Bamsey  first  made  her  aoquaiatance.  She  was  every 
way  an  exceedingly  interesting  lady, — beautiful,  talented,  well  educated, 
accustomed  to  the  best  society,  and  from  early  life,  an  exemplary  profossor 
of  religion.  Wkh  a  heart  still  saddened  by  the  heaviest  domytic  bereave- 
ments, she  found  quiet  and  solace  in  the  bosom  of  her  old  home,  and  in  the 
privileges  and  oidinanoes  of  Gkni's  house.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
young  minister  first  saw  his  future  wife.  They  were  married  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1707 ;  and  in  Peeember  of  the  same  year,  they  migrated  to,  and 
settled  at.  Mount  Ebeneser,  by  whioh  name  they  designated  their  private 
rosidenoe,  eleven  miles  West  of  Knoxville, — the  then  seat  of  Government 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ramsey  then  became  the  Pastor  of  the 
Grassy  Valley  OongregaAion,  preaching,  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  at  Ebeneier 
and  Pleasant  Fount.  Over  these  Churches  he  exercised  his  ministry, 
being  ordained  and  installed  in  1798.  His  pastoral  labours  were  incessant ; 
and  from  the  large  area  oeoupied  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  heavy  and 
fiitiguing  in  the  extreme.  He  was  overworked  by  preaching  and  visiting, 
and  alter  three  years  of  severe  parochial  service,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  which  had  well  nigh  terminated  his  lifSa. 
His  brethren  of  die  Presbytery  sympathized  deeply  in  his  affliction,  and  at 
their  fall  session,  in  1800,  adopted  the  following  minute — **  Presbytery 
finding  that  our  brother  Ramsey  is  in  a  delicate  and  weak  state  of  health, 
and  that  preaching  in  his  present  situation  would  be  injurious  to  him,  we  do 
recommend  to  Mr.  Ramsey  to  be  cautious  in  his  exertions,  until  he  feels 
more  fully  recovered.  We  likewise  recodimend  to  his  charge  to  continue 
their  attaohnent  to  him,  in  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery,  and  we  do  cheer* 
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tvllj  agree  to  give  as  rnuoh  of  our  labours  to  the  (%nreli68  under  Mr. 
Ramsey *B  care  as  will  comport  with  oar  other  datiee." 

But  the  shook  was  too  great  for  his  oonstitntion  to  rally  under  it  at 
once,  and  in  April,  1802,  the  following  minute  appears  in  the  Eeeorda  of 
Presbytery — **  Mr.  Ramsey  reports  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  preach  any 
the  year  past,  but  that,  whenever  the  state  of  his  health  would  admit,  he 
met  with  the  people  in  society,  and  gave  an  exhortation,  and  prayed  with 
them,  and  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  for  the  most  part,  though  not  always; 
and  that  he  had  administered  the  Sacrament  twice.'* 

In  November,  1808,  Mr.  Ramsey  informed  the  Presbytery  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  bodily  indisposition,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  therefore  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  EBs 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  Church  declared  vacant.  In  this  condition 
matters  remained  until  1807,  when  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Ramsey,  informed 
the  Presbytery,  that  '*  through  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  he  baa 
been  enabled  to  preach  statedly  to  his  congregation  since  last  October,  and 
that  the  congregation  have  taken  up  a  subscription  for  his  support." 

From  the  time  of  this  partial  restoration  of  his  health,  Mr.  Ramsey  con- 
tinued to  minister  to  his  people  for  nearly  ten  years, — when  he  gave  another 
instance  of  his  noble  and  disinterested  spirit,  and  considerate  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  flock.  This  is  seen  in  the  minute  adopted  by  Presby- 
tery— **  The  Rev.  Samuel  Or,  Ramsey,  being  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health, 
commanicated  information  to  Presbytery  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  aUe 
to  supply  Grassy  Valley  Congregation  any  longer, — that  he  had  no  claim 
or  charge  against  them,  and  that  he  wished  this  to  be  recorded,  as  it  might 
favour  their  procuring  the  stated  means  of  grace  from  some  regular  minister." 
Such  was  the  man. 

His  apprehensions  about  his  health  were  but  too  well  founded.  Thai 
delicate  fabrip,  which  had,  by  the  great  goodness  of  (}od,  so  long  held  out, 
was  rapidly  tending  to  decay ;  and  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery  furnishes 
this  record — **  Penetrated  with  sentiments  of  sincere  affection  and  deep  sor^ 
row,  Presbytery  have  to  notice  in  this  place  that,  on  the  6th  (5th?)  of  July, 
1817,  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Ramsey  was  removed  by  death  from  serving  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  has  left  his  seat  vacant  amongst  us." 

Notwithstanding  these  several  interruptions  which  he  experienced  in  his 
ministerial  labours,  Mr.  Ramsey  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Ebeneser  and 
Pleasant  Fount  increase  and  flourish.  Few  churohes  in  Tennessee  contained 
more  of  evangelical  piety,  intelligence,  or  weight  of  character.  Yearly 
additions  were  made  to  its  original  list,  while  few  became  backsliders,  and 
none  were  excotnniunicated.  Mr.  Ramsey's  Congregation  resembled  a  well- 
regulated  family, — ^united,  affectionate  and  dutiful.  The  Pastor's  voice, 
his  counsels  and  example,  were  ever  regarded  with  a  respect  and  veneration 
almost  filial.  He  was  urbane,  conciliatory  and  prudent,  and  in  his  inters 
course  with  his  people  through  the  week,  compensated  in  part  for  the  loss 
of  regular  pulpit  exercises  and  public  instruction. 

Besides  his  engagements  with  his  Congregation  proper,  Mr.  Ramsey,  for 
a  time,  preached  to  the  Church  in  Knoxville,  left  vacant  by  the  sudden 
death  of  its  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Carrick.  During  that  time,  he  rode, 
every  third  Sabbath,  eleven  miles  to  Knoxville,  preaching  in  the  Court 
House ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  persevering  efforts  that  the  late  church  edi* 
fioe  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  that  city  was  erected.     On 
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one  of  the  days  that  he  sapplied  them,  he  preached  from  the  following  verj 
appropriate  text,  a  Sermon  that  is  said  to  have  produced  a  powerful  and 
probably  a  decisive  effect,  in  leading  them  to  take  the  resolution  to  build 
the  new  church : — **  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  consider  your  ways.  Go 
up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house :  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord.  Ye  looked  for  much, 
and  it  came  to  little ;  and  when  ye  brought  it  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it. 
Why  ? — saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Because  of  my  house  that  is  waste,  and 
ye  run  every  man  to  bis  own  house.  Therefore  the  heaven  over  you  is 
stayed  from  dew,  and  the  earth  is  stayed  from  her  fruits."  (Haggai  i., 
'  7-10.)  Tho  Sermon  is  still  extant.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  a  great  favourite 
with  that  people. 

During  the  suspension  of  his  ministerial  functions  at  different  periods,  on 
account  of  existing  or  apprehended  hemorrhages,  he  taught  a  classical 
school.  Ebeneser  Academy  he  first  opened  about  1801 ;  and,  after  a  tem- 
porary suspension,  it  was  again  opened  in  1809.  Young  men  flocked  to  his 
school  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  His  scholarship  was  better  than  is  com- 
mon among  modem  clergymen, — especially  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics. 
A  faithful  and  indefatigable  teacher,  he  was  a  great  fiivourite  with  his  pupils. 
The  Latin  Grammar,  in  his  school,  formed  the  study  of  an  entire  session  of 
five  months,  and  this  made  future  progress  in  the  language  easy  and  rapid, 
lie  permitted  no  student  to  speak  in  school  hours  in  any  other  language 
tluLu  that  which  he  was  learning.  Among  his  scholars  were  always  found 
some  poor  and  pious  young  men^  who  were  aiming  at  the  ministry.  These 
were  not  only-  instructed,  but  boarded  in  his  house,  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Ramsey  was  remarkably  slender,  and  quite  above  the  common  sta- 
ture,— ^say  six  feet,  two  or  three  inches, — dignified,  benignant  and  grave. 
His  voice  was  strong,  loud,  clear  and  musical.  The  old  people  of  the 
country  say  that  it  was  the  best  bass  they  ever  heard.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  not  vehement,  but  exceedingly  solemn  and  impressive.  He 
never  read  his  sermons — always  had  a  skeleton  before  him,  but  generally 
extemporized.  Still,  in  his  earlier  pulpit  preparatiens,  he  regularly  studied 
and  wrote  out  his  discourses.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
surviving  friends,  elaborately  composed  and  neatly  written.  His  ehirography 
was  remarkably  elegant.  His  preaching  was  plain,  practical,  pathetic, 
instructive,  and  powerfully  persuasive. 

His  general  temper,  even  after  disease  had  fastened  itself  upon  him,  was 
quiet  and  placid — ^he  always  exhibited  great  amenity  and  sometimes  a  plea- 
sant mirthfulness.  The  suaviter  in  modo  was  his  chief  characteristic,  while 
he  had  almost  none  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  which  abounded  so  much  in  many 
of  his  frontier  contemporaries.  Though  he  was  a  decided  Presbyterian  and 
Calvinist,  he  had  little  to  do  with  controversy,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  preached 
a  controversial  sermon. 

Li  the  more  private  relations  of  life,'  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
that  he  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a 
lympathiiing  brother,  a  good  neighbour  and  citizen,  and  an  indulgent  and 
considerate  master.  The  children  of  his  slaves  he  presented  in  Baptism, 
and  instructed  them  in  religious  truth.  Nearly  the  whole  of  them  were 
members  of  the  church,  could  read  the  New  Testament,  and  answer  the 
questions  of  the  Catechism. 

Vol.  IV.  20 
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It  remains  only  to  refer  briefly  to   the  ciToamstanees  of  his  death. 

Exhausted  by  previons  hemorrhages,  and  the  depletory  remedies  provided  for 

their  prevention  and  onre,  Mr.  Ramsey,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  became  drop- 

sioal  and  declined  rapidly.     The  Sabbath  before  his  death  he  thought  was 

his  last,  and  he  improved  it  by  an  interesting  conversation  with  his  wife  on 

the  subject  of  his  release  from  earth.     As  he  had  foretold,  the  next  Sabbath 

he  was  laid  in  his  grave  at  Ebeneser  Church.     '*  A  heavenly  and  peaceful 

smile  was  upon  his  face— oh !  so  different  from  the  expression  of  pain,  worn 

fbr  so  many  months.     For  a  day  or  two  preceding  his  death,  he  had  been 

in  a  kind  of  lethargic  stupor,  and  scarcely  noticed  any  thing.     An  only 

brother  (and  there  was  an  unusual  affection  between  them)  arrived,  asd, 

approaching  the  bed,  and  taking  his  hand,  asked  if  he  knew  him.     The 

sound  of  that  loved  voice  aroused  him  for  a  moment,  when  he  looked  up, 

and  with   a  glad  smile,   said   *Yee,   you  are  my  dear,   dear  brotiier.* 

Although  he  appeared  unconscious,  and  indifferent  to  surrounding  objects, 

yet  that  night  he  joined  in  singing,  with  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  the  twenty- 

thifd  Psalm,  short  metre : 

'  The  Lord  my  Shepherd  is, 
I  shall  be  well  supplied,'  tec. 

It  is  not  reeolleoted  that  he  aroused  again.  Calmly  he  breathed  his  last, 
the  next  monibg  at  five  o'clock.  This  was  Saturday,  July  5, 1817.'*  The 
next  day  he  was  bnried  in  Ebeneier  chureh-yard.  An  immense  coneonrso 
of  people  attended  his  Funeral,  and  witnessed,  with  nnoommon  interest  and 
solemnity,  his  interment;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  Bev.  Richard  Hall  King,* 
his  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  ehurehes  to  which  he  had  ministenMl, 
preached  an  appropriate  Sermon  from  the  text-****  See  that  ye  refuse  not 
him  that  speaketh." 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Ramsey  survived  him  nearly  twenty  years.  AilietioB 
had  only  ripened  her  fbr  Heaven.  She  trained  her  fatherless  children  wsU, 
and  until  her  sons  were  old  enough  ts  divide  that  duty  wit4i  her,  she  ngi^ 
larly  conducted  family  worship,  and  was  the  priestess  in  her  own  household. 
From  a  domestic  altar  thus  early  erected,  from  parental  instruction  tkud 
persistently  imparted,  and  from  examples  thus  luminously  spread  out  befsfe 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  six  children, — three  sons  and  three 
daughters, — who  survived  the  best  of  fathers,  and  the  most  faithfnl  of 
mothers,  should  become  respectable  and  useful  members  of  society,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Church.  Of  the  sons,  two  at  least  are  elders  of  different 
Presbyterian  Congregations ;  while  the  same  office  is  held  by  the  gentlemen 
who  married  the  three  daughters.  I  am  yours  truly, 

J.  G.  M.  RAMSEY. 


•  RioBAKB  Hall  Ktiro  wm  a  naAw  of  North  CftroHna,  ud  protMutod  bis  9mAj 
ander  ibo  K«r.  Dr.  James  H»ll.  Ue  booMne  hopefuU/  piom  aboat  the  year  1801  or  1802;  and, 
aa  he  was  very  Bealous  and  more  than  commonly  gifted,  he  oommenoed  preaching  at  once  with- 
out any  preparatory  oonrae  of  etndy.  As  this  was  a  step  that  oonld  not  be  tdemted  la  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Communion,  and  laboured  for  seveml  yean  in 
that  oonneotion;  bat  was  afterwards  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  ministry. 
About  the  year  1816,  he  made  a  yisit  to  the  oentral  portion  of  Tonnceseoy  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  country  that  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  with  a  viewof  removing  bis  fmmtty 
thither.  On  his  way  to  Maury,  in  April,  1817,  be  passed  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Ram- 
sey,  who  was  then  near  the  close  of  life,  and  was  nrevatled  on  to  stop  and  lake  chai^  of  the 
Churches  of  which  Mr.  R.  had  been  the  Pastor.  Ue  was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Uniea 
fWmi  the  Presbytery  of  Concord,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1817,  and  continued  to  mioister  to 
the  Qnmf  Valley  Charshes  aaCil  he  was  disabled  by  bodily  infirmity.  He  died  ob  the  S7«h 
of  May,  1825.  Ho  was  a  large  and  corpulent  man,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  sreatlr 
afBicted  by  the  disease  called  tUphaniiatii,  in  one  lee.  Dr.'Foote,  In  his  Sketches  ofNorth 
Carolina,  says  that  Mr.  King  was  "  esteemed  a  man  or  the  finest  powen  ever  trained  in  WoitetB 
Carolina.'' 
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AMZI  ARMSTRONG,  D.  D  * 

1795—1827. 

Amzi  Abmstkono  was  born  in  Florida,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
1st  of  DecembeTf  1771.  His  parente,  Fianois  and  Jane  (Borland)  Axm- 
atroDg,  wer«  of  Iiish  oxtraotion,  their  parents  having  migrated  to  this  ooimi* 
try  not  far  from  the  year,  1730.  His  father  was  a  fanner,  and  an  elder  in 
the  Preabyterian  Church.  He  ((he  son)  oomraenoed  the  study  of  the  lan- 
gnages,  when  he  was  quito  young,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Ami 
Lewis,!  then  Pastor  of  the  Churoh  at  Florida,  fiuhsequently  to  this,  he 
spent  two  years,  as  a  member  of  Dr.  Dwight'a  school  at.  Greenfield^  Conn. 
He  was  never  o«nneeted  as  a  student  with  any  College. 

Before  entering  the  miiMstry,  he  was  engaged  for  a  while,  as  a  teacher  in 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman  of  Orange  in  the  same  State.  He  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyteiy  of  New  York  as  a  candidate,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1794,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  28d  of  Octo* 
ber,  1795.  The  same  Presbytery  ordained  him  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  installed  him  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mendham,  Morris  County, 
N,  J.,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1796.  Here  he  continued  laboriously 
and  sealously  engaged  for  twenty  years.  His  pastoral  relation  being  dis- 
solved by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,)  on  the  2d  of  October,  1816,  he 
removed  to  Bloomfield  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  in  that  place,  with 
the  intention  to  make  it  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.  It  was,  however,  his  own  private 
school  for  a  number  of  years ;  though  he  ultimately  disposed  of  it  to  the 
Presbyterian  branch  of  the  Education  Society,  whose  Ezeeutive  Committee 

*  MSS.  from  hli  fkmily. 

t  Aati  Lbwi§,  ft  ton  of  Samoel  Lewie,  ivu  born  at  Oaatorbiny,  Coim.,  Ootobor  18, 1746; 

«M  mdnfttad  »l  Yale  CoUogo  in  1768;  and  wm  onUinod  Paitor  of  the  Cbuobot  of  FloHda 

tnd  Warwiok,  In  Orange  County,  N.  T.,  April  9,  1772.    Within  a  few  Toan  after  bia  lettle- 

ment,  be  waa  dlsmiated  from  the  paatoral  eare  of  ihk  Wamiok  Con|regation,  Imt  eonUnned  his 

•onneetion  with  the  Congregation  of  Florida  nntil  NoTember,  1787,  when  he  left  with  their 

oonsent, — having  laboared  among  them  about  sixteen  years.    Daring  his  connection  with  the 

Florida  Congregation,  he  separated  himself  from  the  Presbrteiy  of  New  York,  and  nnited  with 

three  other  ministers,  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  in  forming 

an  Independent  Presbjtery,  called  the  Associated  Presbytery  of  Morris  County.    The  Body 

nerer  grew  in  numben,  though  it  continued  many  years.    In  1787,  Mr.  Lewis  took  charge  of 

the  Aeadeay  in  North  6alem,  WesUhsater  Connty,  aad  at  the  sane  time  bMune  the  aoUng 

Pastor  of  the  Presbvterian  Churoh  there,  though  it  is  believed  that  he  was  never  formally 

installed.    He  remained  Principal  of  the  Academy  until  about  the  beginning  of  1795.    On  the 

26tfa  of  Daeeaher,  of  that  year,  he  waa  Installed  as  Patter  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 

North  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  April*  1819,  in  the  seventy '•third  year  of 

his  age.    He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Covenant  interest  of  the  children  of  believ- 

en  Hlastrated  and  proved,  and  considered  as  a  solid  foundation  for  Infknt  Baptism.    With  an 

Appendix  eoDecrning  the  Discipline  of  baptised  children,''  1782;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 

oratnation  of  Zeohanah  Greene  to  the  pastoral  ehaige  of  the  Church  at  Cutchofoe  (so  called) 

in  Sonthold,  1787 ;  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Gilead  in  Fredericktown,  1793.    He  prepared  for 

poUication  an  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  another  on  the  Propneeies  of 

Daniel;  and  another  on  tba  lUvelatloii  of  St.  John.    The  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  sa^of  him  in 

his  Funeral  Sermon — "  He  possessed  a  strong  and  diseriminatiog  mind ;  maintained  a  high 

standing  la  a  man  and  a  scholar  among  his  contemporaries  in  Yale  College,    *    *    and  baa 

nnifenaly,  through  his  ministerial  life,  maintafaied  a  high  standing  aa  a  scholar  and  a  thealo* 

^an :  but  his  most  distinguishing  excellenoe  consisted  in  being  an  eminent  Chiiitiaiit  a  laha- 

nous,  faithful,  and  in  a  good  degree  suecessftil,  minister  of  the  Gospel.'' 

tThe  Presbytery  of  New  Tork  was  divided  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jen^,  in 
October,  1809 :  and  the  new  Preshjtefy  was  known  aa  the  Presbytery  of  J«r«#y,  and  Mr.  Am- 
itnmg,  with  tae  Churoh  of  Mendham,  fell  within  ita  bounds. 
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were  several  of  them  members  of  the  Newark  Presbytery.  Of  tbis  institii- 
tion  be  continaed  the  Principal  till  abbnt  a  year  previoas  to  bis  death. 
After  his  remoyal  to  Bloomfield,  he  preached  occasionally,  though  he  bad 
no  stated  charge. 

Mr.  Armstrong  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1804,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  ibe 
same  College,  in  1821. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  removed  with  his  famQy  to 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent  hu  last  days.  In  May,  1821,  he  had 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  fully  reoovered ;  and  he  bad 
several  attacks  afterwards;  each  leaving  him  more  feeble  than  the  previous 
one.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  mind  became  seriously  affected  by 
bis  disease,  and  he  lost  that  sel^ontrol  which  had  always  constituted  one 
of  his  prominent  charaeteristicB ;  though  he  retained  to  the  last  a  strong 
filial  confidence  in  God.  The  Sabbath  morning  before  bis  death,  he  called 
bis  children  together,  and,  after  committing  them  to  the  care  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  soon  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  it. 
He  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1827.  His  Funeral  Ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Judd,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Bloomfield,  to  which  place  his  remains  were  taken  for  burial. 

He  was  married  in  the  year  1795,  to  Polly,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Sarah 
Dod,  of  Bloomfield,— of  Puritan  extraction.  She  died  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1826,  about  three  months  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband. 
They  had  ten  children, — three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sons  were 
all  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  eldest  was  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Armstrongs  D.  D.,  a  notice  of  whom  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  The  second,  Amzi  Armstrong,  was  a  lawyer,  and  for 
a  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  third,  the  Rev.  George  D,  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  was  fbr  fourteen 
years  a  Professor  in  Washington  College,  Ya.,  and  is  now  (1855)  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Dr.  Armstrong  published  two  Sermons  in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher, 
1818 ;  a  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  vbions  of  the  Revelation,  1815 ;  a 
Sermon  entitled  '<the  last  Trumpet,"  1828. 

FROM  THE  REV.  E.  R.  FAIRCHILD,  D.  D. 

Nkw  YoBK,  February,  15, 1865. 

My  dear  Sir:  Although  in  my  infancy  I  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards of  Morristown,  K.  J.,  in  whose  parish  my  parents  then  lived,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Amai  Armstrong,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mendham  of  that  State, 
was  the  earliest  minister  I  remember  to  have  seen. 

Before  I  had  reached  my  fourth  year,  my  parents  had  removed  from  the  Mor- 
ristown Congregation,  and  settled  within  the  bounds  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  chaige. 
With  the  iamily  I  attended  his  ministrations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times, 
till  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  his  people  was  dissolved,  in  1816,  and 
he  removed  to  Bloomfield.  My  father  was  early  elected  a  ruling  elder  in  bis 
church,  and  thus  an  official  and  social  intimacy  sprung  up  and  continued  between 
bim  and  our  fkmily,  and  I  thus  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  him  and  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  character. 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Armstrong  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  would  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  the  most  prominent  and  gifted  of  his  ootemporaries.    In 
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peiBon  he  w«8  luder  the  mediam  siM.  He  wae  about  flre  feet  six  inofaee  higb. 
Eia  limbs  were  small;  his  chest  and  shoulders  were  somewhat  broader,  than 
is  usual  with  persons  of  his  stature.  His  head  and  face  Were  well  formed  and 
well  proportioned  to  his  chest.  His  hair  was  straight,  and  of  dark  brown  colour. 
His  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing,  and  his  countenance  open,  frank  and  intelli* 
gent.  He  was,  however,  unfortunately,  a  cripple  from  his  infancy,  and  in  conse- 
quence often  suffered  a  great  deal.  He  was  rendered  a  cripple  by  his  nurse, 
who,  upon  her  dying  bed,  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from  Mendham,  revealed 
it  to  him.  He  was  6ent  for  in  haste  to  visit  an  aged  woman,  who  was  about  to 
die,  but  who  declared  she  could  not  die  in  peace  till  she  had  seen  him.  He 
repaired  to  her  residence.  She  was  still  living  and  able  to  speak  to  him.  She 
told  hisB  she  had  called  for  him  to  reveal  to  him  a  secret,  and  to  ask  his  forgive- 
ness. He  was .  surprised  when  he  found  the  secret  related  to  himself;  but  the 
woman  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  she  nursed  him  when  an  infiint,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  impatience  one  day,  threw  him  from  her  arms  upon  the  floor  with  such 
violence  that  it  brought  on  him  his  lameness,  and  all  the  attendant  evils  he  had 
suffered  from  his  childhood.  Thus,  for  the  flrst  time,  he  learned  exactly  how, 
and  by  whose  agency,  his  frame  was  shattered,  and  he  suljected  to  such  bodily 
infirmity  and  pain  through  his  whole  life.  Of  course  he  forgave  the  dying 
woman,  and  gave  her  suitable  Christian  counsel. 

His  right  leg  was  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  other,  and  very  weak,  so  that 
he  walked  with  great  difficulty,  even  when  aided  by  a  cane.  With  advancing 
age,  this  infirmity  grew  upon  him,  and  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  leading  him 
to  ask  a  release  from  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge. 

As  a  man,  a  dtisen,  a  friend,  and  a  pastor.  Dr.  Armstrong  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  his  congregation.  His  perceptions  of  the  relations,  priyileges,  and 
rights  of  others,  and  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  were  delicate,  quick  and  just; 
and  bis  temperament  and  moral  principles  were  such  as  led-  him  to  perform  his 
various  social  duties  in  an  easy  and  acceptable  manner.  He  was  of  an  uncom- 
monly happy  disposition.  Though  not  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  levity, 
there  was  an  innocent  mirthfulness  which  enlivened  his  intercourse,  especially 
with  his  more  intimate  friends.  A  broad  current  of  genuine  wit,  and  a  vein  of 
keen  sarcasm  ran  through  his  mental  constitution,  whose  overflowings  it  was  not 
always  easy  for  him  to  repress;  and  his  impulses  to  repartee  made  most  who 
knew  him  deal  cautiously  in  their  approaches,  which  were  likely  to  call  him  out 
in  this  direction.  It  was  of  rare  occurrence  that  any  who  assailed  him  came  off 
unscathed,  or  other  than  "  second  best "  in  the  conflict. 

His  manners  and  bearing  in  society  were  familiar,  courteous  and  gentlemanly. 
He  knew  how  to  mingle  with  his  people  with  a  graoeM  freedom  that  would  seem 
to  put  all  reserve  away,  and  yet  by  that  intercourse  obtain  and  secure  to  himself 
higher  respect  and  veneration  than  he  had  before. 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  much  beloved  and  reverenced.  Few  have  had  such  influ- 
ence over  their  flocks  as  he  had.  He  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  thorough 
theologian  and  safe  instructer  in  morals  and  evangelical  religion,  but  as  a  wise 
and  prudent  counsellor  in  all  the  matters  of  X)rdinary  life.  Few  understood 
human  nature  and  the  springs  of  action  better  than  he,  or  could  manage  men 
more  advantageously  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  Among  his  parish- 
ioners it  was  a  commonly  expressed  opinion,  (and  ft  was  derived  to  a  good  extent 
from  things  dropped  by  him,  in  his  preaching  and  intercourse  with  them,)  that 
ho  knew  about  all  that  was  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  parish.  If  the  youth 
or  others  were  occasionally  engsfed  in  any  matter  of  doubtful  propriety,  acme 
occurrence  would  sooner  or  later  g^re  some  of  the  parties  an  impression  that  the 
pastor  had  heard  of  it. 

In  intellect,  Dr.  Armstrong  was  much  above  mediocrity;  and  as  a  preacher 
he  was  superior  to  mosi  of  his  brethren.    He  early  accustomed  himself  to 
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and  power  in  that  mode  of  preMhing.    He,  however,  did  net  lay  aade  wri4w§, 

but  cultivated  the  two  habits  of  writing  and  extemporizing  at  the  aame  time. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  exerted  great  infiuenoe,  and  oommanded 
high  respect  He  had  a  clear  and  well  balanced  mind,  and  a  happj  faculty  of 
disentangling  difficult  and  involved  subjects.  He  usually  imparted  light  when* 
ever  he  spoke,  from  which  acknowledged  fact  he  was  facetiously  called  **  the 
snuffers  of  the  Presbytery."  I  believe  the  f<M^g;oing  hints  and  facts  will  cover 
the  ground  which  your  request  contemplated.  If  they  shall  aid  you  in  yoar 
work,  I  shall  be  happy  in  having  furnished  4hem. 

Yours  nspeotfollyy 

B.  B.'FAIRGHILD. 
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SAMUEL  BLATCHFORD,  D.  D  * 

1796—1828. 

Bamuxl  Blatohtobd  was  a  descendant  of  Major  Blaichford  who  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  having  gone  from  Holland  to  England  with  Kiog 
William's  army.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Blatchford,  and  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  Dock,  now  oalled  Davenport,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  England,  in  the  year  1767.  His  parents  were  both  distinguished 
for  piety  :  his  father  first  became  seriously  impressed  under  the  preaching 
of  John  Wesley,  his  mother  under  that  of  Rowland  Hill.  He  was  early 
devoted,  in  the  purpose  and  wish  of  his  parents,  to  the  ministry  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  his  studies  were  directed  with  reference  to  that  end. 

It  was  while  he  was  jet  a  mere  child  that  the  war  broke  out  that  resulted 
in  the  American  Revolution.  Among  those  who  ventured  to  espouse  our 
country's  cause  in  Great  Britain,  were  young  Blatchford's  family  connee> 
tions,  particularly  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Robert  Heath.  While  the 
American  prisoners  were  confined  in  Mill  prison,  these  benevolent  persons 
were  assiduous  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  by  every  means 
in  their  power  ;  until  at  length  an  association  was  formed  in  London  for  the 
purpose,  with  several  philanthropic  noblemen  at  its  head.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  often  employed  to  convey  the  means  of  relief  to  these  tenants 
of  the  prison  ;  and,  as  he  became  familiar  with  their  sufferings,  and  inter- 
ested in  their  fortunes,  he  formed  the  purpose,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  boy- 
hood, that,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  would  some  day  make  his  home 
in  Aiherica. 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years,  he  experienced  two  signal 
instances  of  Divine  goodness  in  the  preservation  of  his  life,  when  exposed 
to  imminent  danger.  Of  these  merciful  interpositions  he  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing account : — **  I  had  been  amusing  myself  nearly  the  whole  of  an 
afternoon  by  fishing  from  a  boat  which  lay  beside  the  dook,  and  wm  so  much 
ooonpied  by  my  employment  that  I  did  not  peroeive  the  filing  of  the  tide. 
It  i^,  I  think,  abont  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  It  now  became  a  question 
how  to  retnm,  and  I  determined  to  clamber  up  by  the  help  of  the  projecting 
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w^mm  of  vUoh  tilie  pier  was  built.  In  the  attempt,  one  of  the  stones  gaye 
mmmy  and  I  fell  between  the  boat  and  the  pier.  At  the  adjoining  pier  lay  a 
ooUier  of  abont  three  hundred  tons  bnrden,  and  on  the  yard  ann  of  which 
was  a  Mr.  B.,  belonging  to  the  oustoms.  He  swung  off  the  yards  by  means 
of  a  rope,  and  caught  me  by  my  hair,  and  thus  resoued  me  from  a  watery 
grave.  The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  referred  was  this :  I  was 
requested  to  ride  my  ancle's  horse  from  Stoke,  his  country  residence,  into 
Plymouth  Dock.  As  I  approached  the  draw  bridge  which  covered  the  fort, 
(for  Plymouth  Dock  was  a  fortified  town,)  I  slid,  by  some  means,  from  the 
saddle,  and  my  left  leg  caught  in  the  stirrup.  No  one  was  near  to  render 
me  assistaace,  excepting  the  sentry  who  was  on  guard  at  the  time,  and  oould 
not  leave  his  post  without  a  breach  of  orders,  which  would  subj^t  him  to 
panishment.  But  ike  invisible  God  was  present,  and  graciously  sustained 
me,  until  the  horse  drew  me  without  injury  within  the  limits  beyond  which 
the  sentry  could  not  pass.*' 

Under  the  influence  of  futhful  parental  instruction^  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions  from  his  early  childhood,  and,  at  the  age 
of  about  twelve,  he  supposed  that  he  came  to  the  great  practical  decision  in 
favour  of  a  religious  life.  Almost  simultaneous  with  the  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  God,  was  the  purpose  to  serve  Him  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  ;  and,  witii  this  view,  both  on  the  part  of  his  parents  and 
of  himself,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at  Willington,  in  Somersetshire, 
nnder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Chadwick,  a  Dissenting  clergyman  of 
exoellent  character  and  fine  endowments.  Here  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
the  Dissenting  Theological  School  at  Homerton,  near  London.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  the  school  at  Willington,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father, — 
a  loss  which,  he  deeply  felt,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of 
fathers. 

Though  his  parents  had  originally  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  his 
mother,  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  remoter  relatiyes,  was  prevailed 
on  to  propose  to  him  the  medical  profession.  He  could  not,  however,  for  a 
moment,  entertain  the  idea,  but  resolutely  persevered  in  the  purpose  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  due  time,  having  gone  through  with 
his  preparatory  course  at  Willington,  he  became  a  student  at  Homerton, — 
an  institution  which  then  was  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  respeotable  of  its 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  several  able 
Professors,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  well  known  in 
this  country  as  the  editor  of  President  Davies'  Sermons.  He  was  also  the 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Dr.  Watts ;  and  he  often  entertained  his 
students  with  reminbeences  of  that  great  and  excellent  man. 

During  his  connection  with  Homerton  College,  he  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  gifts  and  graces  in  connection  with  various  institutions  in 
and  abont  London  for  the  relief  and  support  of  pious  and  destitute  widows. 
At  several  of  these  places  there  were  weekly  lectures  establbhed  by  the 
students,  in  the  labour  and  the  benefit  of  whidi  he  thought  it  a  privilege  to 
■hare ;  and  the  Christian  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  with  these  afflicted 
bat  eminently  godly  persons,  was  of  great  use  in  invigorating  his  own 
good  affections,  and  thus  increasing  his  i^iritual  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry. 

In  hb  last  year  at  Homerton,  he  was  invited  to  preach,  during  the  Taea- 
tioB,  to  a  Congr^ation  in  Plymovlb,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  its  pastors. 
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He  aooepted  the  invitatioii,  and  ooDtinned  his  kbonn  there  for  six 
About  the  same  time,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Bev.  William  B?aii8«  Pi 
of  the  United  Congregations  of  Kingsbridge  and  Ford,  where,  during  Us 
connection  with  the  College,  he  had  occasionally  preached.  Aa  soon  as  Us 
theological  stadies  were  closed,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  Mr. 
Evans'  assistant  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  immediately  entered  cm 
this  engagement.  He  was  ordained  (not  however  till  November,  1789)  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Kingsbridge ;  though  this  did  not  interrupt  tlie 
arrangement  into  which  he  had  entered,  of  preaching  alternately  at  Kiug^ 
bridge  and  Ford. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  entered  into  a  matrimonial  engagfimwit 
with  Aliqia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Windeatt,  Esq.,  of  Bridgetown  Totwaa. 
The  connection  was  consummated  in.  March,  1788,  and  waa  a  source  of  gfvat 
comfort  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Previous  to  his  marriage,  an  invitation  was  presented  to  him  through  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Lake  of  London  to  accompany  Lord  Dorchester  to  Canada,  d 
which  he  had  just  been  appointed  Governor.  This  offer  he  declined,  ohieiy 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  his  intended  wife  ;  and,  though 
the  offer  was  subsequently  repeated,  he  felt  constrained  to  adhere  to  hit 
original  determination. 

Before  he  had  been  long  at  Kingsbridge,  he  was  invited  by  the  Chnroh  in 
Topsham,  near  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  to  beoome  its  Paator. 
This  was  an  old  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  for  some  years  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  doctrines,  with  which  Mr.  Blaftok- 
ford,  of  course,  did  not  sympathize.  The  call  was,  however,  urged,  upon 
him,  particularly  by  some  of  his  Calvinistic  brethren,  and  he  finally  accepted 
it  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  call  of  God.  He  commenced  his  labours 
here  early  in  1791. 

Not  long  after  his  removal  to  Topsham,  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  benevolent  persons,  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  behalf  of  poor  aud 
neglected  youth  by  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Bobert  Baikes.  Mr.  Blateh- 
ford  entered  with  great  seal  into  this  labour  of  love ;  and,  though  the  pro- 
ject had  to  encounter,  a  strong  opposition  on  different  grounds,  he  had  the 
pleasure,  at  no  distant  period,  of  seeing  four  distinct  schools  opened  and  in 
successful  operation,  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Blatchford  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  pnrpoise  whioh  he 
formed  in  his  childhood,  from  his  interconrse  with  the  American  priaonen, 
to  make  his  ultimate  settlement  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  in  1794, 
he  made  out  and  committed  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try, a  list  of  inquiries,  with  a  request  that  he  would  obtain  answers  to  them 
from  competent  persons,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  information  which  would 
enable  him  to  form  a  more  decided  and  intelligent  conclusion  in  respect  to 
his  duty.  In  due  time  he  received  from  his  friend  an  intimation  that  he 
might  be  employed  as  a  minister  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.; 
upon  which  a  correspondence  took  place  between  himself  and  a  committee 
of  the  Bedford  Congregation,  which  resulted  in  his  tendering  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  charge  at  Topsham,  and  making  his  arrangements  to  remove  to 
America.  The  Captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  present  and 
heard  his  Farewell  Sermon;  and  so  deeply  waa  he  affected  by  it,  that  he 
immediately  offered  to  take  him  and  his  family  at  a  greatly  reduoed  priee, 
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UmA  In  Might littire  lh«  Wntfil  $i  hi*  isalnMlioM Coring  the  paBMge  ;  though, 
pvtriow  to  lW(  tioM,  ^ke  yri«i  tllfti  4mA  iMeft  telk«d  of  wm  bo  mudi  beyoDd 
Mr.  Blail0bfofdl'«  «ieMM«  Ikal  lie  abnoai  r^;vittod  lMvii^{  prcjoeted  the  enter- 
pnM.  He  kft  kis  Mlive  sberee  on  die  19th  ef  Jmne,  1795,  and  arrived 
wiHini  Ike  Hooh  a*  M««  York  6a  tke  l«l  of  Augaal, — Ike  day  diai  oom- 
pteted  kui  IwreaAy^eigklk  year. 

Without  any  anneceaaacy  delay,  ke  iMde  his  way  to  Bedford,  the  antiei- 
pated  field  ef  kis  kkowe ;  bui  aeveral  adyerae  eire«netaooes  oocvred  in 
eeaaeelMNi  witk  kia  anifml  tkeve«  wbieh  oeeMioaed  diaappomtmeiit  and  even 
deapettdeney.  The  meai  veviifyiBg  tkiag  of  all  was  that  one  of  the  indi- 
vidaak  wiAk  wkem  ke  kad  cowocponded,  informed  him  that,  aa  kis  arrival 
had  keen  delayed  beyeiid  ftkeir  expectAtleiie»  tkey  had  actually  filled  the 
pkMa,  aad  a  Mr.  Beaediet  was  eagaged  la  siq^ply  their  palpit  for  one  year. 
When  Mr.  Benedict,  however,  came  to  understand  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the 
oeae^  ke  ganereasly  inaialBd  on  wilMiawiag  in  fiivonr  of  Mr.  Blatehlbrd ; 
hot  Ika  reawli  was  Ikal  tkey  wete  kotk  retaiBed  lo  supply  alternately  the 
Oongregatiaaa  ef  Bettird  and  Pomdridge.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Pffcakylery  of  Hadson,  witUm  the  koaiids  of  whioh  were  those  Congrega- 
tieas,  Mr.  Hatekfeid«  kaifing  givea  kia  eanaent  to  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
feosien  of  F«itk  and  Fans  ef  GevarBment,  waa  vegalavly  appobted  to  sup- 
ply at  Bedford  aa  watmj  Sabbaths  aa  augkt  ke  oocveoient. 

Bafly  'm  the  aueoeediBg  year,  (1796,)  he  was  invited  to  pass  a  Sabbath  at 
Gieeaield,  Coan.,  and  preadi  in  the  pulpit  whiek  had  then  been  lately 
vaeated  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Dwigkt  ta  the  Ptesidenoy  of  Yale  College. 
Having  complied  with  this  request,  much  to  the  satis&otion  of  the  Congre- 
gatiou,  ^ey  UDanimausfy  requeated  hn  servioes  fur  a  year.  To  this  request 
slse  ke  gare  an  aCrmatlva  asawer,  with  an  uudentanding,  kowever,  that 
the  engagement  should  net  extend  beyond  six  OAonths,  if  circumstances 
sheald  render  his  removal  deeiraUe. 

In  February,  1797,  the  Oongiegational  Society  at  Stratfield  (now  Bridge- 
perl)  Conn,  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  labour  among  them  for  six 
months,  witk  reference  to  a  permanent  settlement.  And  in  March  of  the 
same  year,  a  similar  proposal  waa  made  to  him  by  the  United  Society  of 
Fiir  Haven  and  White  Haven,  in  the  eity  of  New  Haven,  where  he  had 
sometkne  before  preached  for  several  Sabbaths  to  great  acceptance.  The 
two  invitations  were  before  lum  at  the  same  time ;  but,  after  muoh  delibera- 
tiea,  he  deeided  in  fiivoar  of  the  former. 

His  feaidence  at  Oreenfield,  thoiigh  it  waa  for  only  a  year,  was  in  the 
maia  exceedingly  pleaiant  to  hiu).  Beside  his  duties  as  a  mbister,  he 
instructed  an  Academy  there,  being  suooeaaor  in  that  office  to  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Day,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  late  President  of  Yale  OoUege. 

in  tin  aceeptanee  oi  the  invitation  from  Stratfield,  he  stipulated  for  the 
biAding  of  an  edifice  iuitaUe  for  an  Academy ;  as  he  foresaw  that  ^e  salary 
whieh  the  parish  offered  kim  would  be  inadequate  to  tke  support  of  his  grow- 
ing, and  ky  this  time  nvtaMioua,  fiunily.  Here  he  waa  installed  by  the  Con- 
sociation of  Fairfield  East,  and  here  he  remained,  diseharging  the  double 
duliea  ef  Paalor  ef  a  Okwrok  and  Preceptor  of  an  Academy,  for  several 
yeara»  Hie  inteffccnraa  witk  the  cleigy  of  Connecticut,  during  thut  period, 
leema  to  have  been  a  aouree  of  great  pleacare  to  him,  and  various  ware  the 
expieaaions  kc  received  ef  their  fraternal  gpod-will  and  confidence. 
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In  January,  1804,  lie  ww  hitlM  to  tik«  olMRgo  of  IIm  ¥wmhfUtm 
Cknrehes  in  Lvn^n^wt^  «d<I  WateiCM^,  te  tke^Ms-efliwr  ¥a«k#  ]i«« 
WM  offered  not  oplj  «  mefe  adeqiii«*e  wmpoft  fir  Iw  iMnily,  hmfk  •  imk 
exteneite  ieM  el  nMMInees.  The  insult 'WW  thttlrW  Mtc^dl  tiie  iMili- 
tion,  end  ives  itietaite4  hy  the  Pveibjptery  «f  CoImAhi  in  July  iiUoviag. 
He  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  to  contiDue  hin  kibolM  as  aa  Meei^alOT  ef 
yeoth,  taking  lAorge  of  the  Lmnehiglmrg  Amdeay. 

Boob  alter  hie  Mtttemenl  in  baoiiinglyvrg,  kawinf  ieag  nitaooaed  tbe4if 
fionlties  whieh  begfnnenf  in  €hpeek  experiefteed  fotwtmt  ai  »  feed  Qwk 
Orammar  in  Bnglieh,  instead' ef  a  Latin  ttimMien,  be  nndeileek  «be  ftMk 
of  renderiag  into  Sttgllsk Hhe  GMmmar  of  Dtf«  Meer?  to  ^9hiek  «!■»  Jk 
added  varioae  noteo,  together  witk  Dr.  EwingU  Syntax.  Vkks  •CkwinMr 
met  with  octo^erable  fkvenr  in  iti  4«y,  imL  was  fcdtopHi  by  eew^enl  of  osr 
Odllegee. 

For  the  fifist  folir  yeare  after  kie  eoMeaeat  in  Linaiiigkmg,  iin  ammiiamd 
unremittingly  to  dieehc^ge  ^e  ^tike  ef  Pihi(<jpal  #C  4ke  Aeadeaiy  aai  Fm- 
tor  of  the  nnitei  Congregatiooe  of  Lanekigbnrg  and  Waterffwd.  im  1989, 
finding  that  the  Aoademy  eccnpied  more  ef  kis  time  ikam  ke  c«nM  ^onft- 
niently  devote  to  it,  in  ooneieleney  witk  doe  attention  te  Ua  paatonl  dnties, 
an  arrangement  wae  entered  into  by  wkiek  thn-aniwait  ef  labenr  be  ana  to 
perform  in  the  Aeademy  was  fednoed  one  half*  In  •  eubetqneot  anange- 
ment,  ke  engaged  to  spend  one  day  in  a  Week  in  tke  Aoadeny ;  asd  in  1811, 
ke  witkdrew  from  it  ultogether,  exeept  as  ke  etiti  eonliiMied  to  kold  tiM  afiee 
of  Trustee,  and  acted  as  President  of  tke  Board  of  Traatees  nntil  m  akort 
time  l)cfore  kis  deatk. 

In  1908,  he  was  faenoured  witii  tke  degree  ef  I>oetor  «f  Diviniij  turn 
Williams  College,  — an  kononr  that  lie  appteeiated  tke  more,  as  it  eamelNB 
those  wko  were  personally  almost  strangers  to  kim. 

Dr.  Blatchford's  general  health  was  renarkaUy  good ;  but  b  began  to 
wane  about  two  years  preTions  to  kis  deatk.  He  kad  a  large  tasMor  vkiek 
proved,  on  a  post  mortem  examination,  to  be  an  enertoona  ezpaaami  of  tke 
kidney,  weighing,  when  removed,  fourteen  pounds  and  abc  oaDeea<  Far  tke 
last  six  months  of  kis  life,  ke  was  eonfined  te  kia  it>aai,  and  moally  ta  kis 
easy  ehair  or  kis  bed.  He  experienoed  muok  intense  auffisriag ;  bat  Arong^- 
oat  the  whole  eviaeed  tke  meat  okeerftil  Bobwlssion  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
the  utmost  readiness  to  depart  wkeaever  Ood  iskovld  oatl  him.  Msaj  of  kis 
remarks  in  the  near  prospect  of  deatk  kave  keen  pveaerved,  wbidi  indtaate 
an  nncommenly  kigk  tone  of  spkntnality.  He  died  on  the  17tk  ef  Hardi, 
1828,  in  the  stxty-seeend  year  ef  kis  age,  and  tke  ferty^^fst  of  kia  bubii- 
try.^  A  Sermon  on  tke  eoeasion  of  kis  .death  was  preaekad  by  tha.  Bar.  Xkr. 
Nott,  President  of  Union  College. 

Dr.  Blatohford  was  the  father  ef  seventeen  ekildraaj  Of  tkeas,  aavea 
died  before  kim, — ^two  in-  England,  fcur  in  LsMngborg,  and  one  ia  Mbry- 
ladd.  Two  of  kis  sons  kfave  keen  in  tke  mimstty,  one  is  a  fkyaiaian^  sad 
one  a  lawyer ;  and  all  highly  reepeotakle  and  aaelal  in  tketr  aevaral  f>ralks- 
siens  and  ooenpations. 

Hmty,  tke  eldest  son,  was  ben  at  Feed  in  Devoasfalre,.  Bngland^  Daeam* 
bet  4,  1788,  and  oame  witb  kis  parenfa  te  tkkr  eowatry,  wkaci  ke  waa  m  kis 
sevenlk  year.  Bkor%  aftter  IIm  varoeval  ut  the  teailjr  to  LaMtiagknsg,  in 
1804,  he  made  a  pr«feesiett  of  feltglen^  and  Jdined'  tka  cksdreh  wmim  iii 
father's  care.     He  entered  the  grammar  sokool  connected  with  Union  Gol- 


leg*  »  18^7^  Md  gni(taito4  n  1^11.  Be  thta  mn/k  le  New  York,  «•« 
eommenoed  ibe  Bln4y  of  Tbeelof^  u«i4er  ike  Rer.  Dr.  MilMeler;  hm 
wbeDr  tii&  Tkeologieal  gemmr j  ei  P? inoeton  ma  opened  «1m  veal  ye«s  he 
enieved  it  as  a  stttdent,'  and  renaiaed  there  «B4il  he  wm  kcenaed  te  pi^eil 
by  Ike  New  Yerk  Preekjlefy,  m  the  2t^  of  April,  181&.  On  Ike  27lh  el 
November  following,  he  wee  eidfrined  and  wwUlied  Paelor  ef  Ike  Orange 
Streel  Chmrch,  New  York.  After  remainkig  tkere  abenl  Ikree  yeate,  be 
aoeepted  a  eall  from  tbe  Branok  (PreAbytevkiB)  Okttrek  in  SibleiB,  Mase^; 
and  was  kietalled  there  by  tbe  Loadenderry  Presbytery,  on  the  6tk  ef 
January,  1819.  He  resigned  this  obarge  ab^nt  Ike  elese  of  18M,  epenl 
ike  aveeeeding  winter  and  spring  n  tbe  etty  of  Neir  York,  and  tken  leek  a 
missionary  tour  in  tbe  Western  part  of  the  State  of  New  Yorii,  and  in  Ohie« 
In  tbe  sammer  of  182S,  ke  aeeepled  an  invilntien  from  Ike  nniled  Oongre- 
galione  of  Snow  Hill,  Pkt's  Oroek,  IMiobelh,  and  Monektn  in  Maryland; 
and  inunedialely  eommeneed  bis  laboum  tkere.  Ikit  wken  he  had  eoaroely 
had  time  to  snrvey  .bis  anlioipated  field  of  labeui:,  death  pat  a  period  lo  bolk 
hie  laboors  and  km  lifc.  In  August  ef  Ike  seme  year,  ke  was  attneked  wilk 
eongestive  fever,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  following,  died  at  Prinom* 
Ann,  whithor  he  bad  gone  a  few  days  before, — in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  It  is  inscribed  on  his  monument— **  All  who  knew  him,  loved 
him."  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  ke  was  married  lo  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
Kliaba  Colt,  of  New  York.  She  is  now  (1856)  the  widow  of  tbe  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Hubbard,  of  Bot^ton. 

JohUf  a  younger  son  of  Dr.  Blatchford,  who  also  entered  the  pini3trj» 
was  bom  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  May  24,  1796.  Having  removed  with  bis 
fatber^fi  family  to  Laneingbuig*  ke  was  fitted  for  Cellego,  parti(y  at. tbe 
Cambridge  Academy,  Waskiagten  County,  N.  Y.,  and  partly  at  Ike  Salem 
Academy.  He  entered  Umoo  College  in  1817,  and  gndaated  in  1820. 
Shortly  after,  ke  beoame  a  member  of  tke  Tbeolegioal  Seminary  at  Priaee* 
Ion,  wkere  be  remained  between  two  and  three  years.  After  being  lieensed 
by  Ike  Preabytery  of  Trey,  he  accepted  a  eall  from  the  Presbyterian  Ohnreh 
in  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  orduned  and  installed  in  August,  1828. 
Here  be  remaiued  till  the  spring  of  1825,  when  he  removed  to  Stillwater, 
N.  Y., — being  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  there  on  tbe  20th  of  April 
of  that  year.  In  1829,  he  acQepted  ^  call  from  |he  Congr^ational 
Chureb  in  his  native  place.  Here  be  laboured  with  much  acceptance  till 
1836«  when  the  enfed)led  healtb  of  bis  wiie  led  him  to  resign  bis  obauKe 
wilk  a  view  to  foreign  tcaveL  This  p^wpese,  hawevei^,  was  psevidentiaUy 
de£aated ;  and  tbe  winter  following  ke  spent  at  JaekaenviUe,  lU.  In  1887, 
he  was  sailed  to  Chieago,  where  ke  emtiMMd  lakonring  eoeeplaUy  aad 
nsefutty  nntU  1840,  wken,  in  eonseqnmiee  of  havnig  stfered  severely  from 
a  brain  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  reeevered,  he  relumed 
lo  tbe  East  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  residence.  But,  compelled  by  the 
health  of  his  wife,  he  again  went  to  tbe  West.  The  winter  of  1840-41  he 
spent  at  Wheeling,  Ya. ;  and  from  1841  to  1844,  be  was  connected  witl| 
Marion  College,;— ?6rst  sa  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Pbilosophy, 
and  afterwards  as  President.  After  tbe  CoUoge  was  patcbased  by  tb^ 
Fye^nnaonSf  be  remaved  lo  Weal  JQy,  wheie  beonn^nal  tiU  1847 »  when, 
at  tka<  ittitnmw  of  friends^  ka  removed  to  Qninejr,  HL;  and  tbera»  aftev 
abounding  in  labours  for  several  years,  be  died  in  April,  1855.    He  was  a 
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of  a  re«dj  Buad,  ft  gtnUl  spirit,  f nunk  and  pleasaal  maimen,  smIoiuIj 
tivotod  to  hm  work,  aad  a  yerj  acceptable  preaoher*  He  was  honoorod 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Marion  CoU^e  in  1841. 

Mca*  BUtohfdrd  (tke  Doeftor's.  widow)  sttrviTod  hiu  man j  yean,  and  died 
«l  Laanngborg,  afler  an  illneee  of  about  six  daya,  on  the  2d  of  Deoamber, 
M46.  Ske  was  a  lady  of  kigb  inlelleotual  endowments,  and  a  beaotifal 
ayeoimen  ef  true  leinement  and  Gbrietian  loTeliness. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  Dr.  Blatohfbrd's  pnblisked  works :— The  Validity 
of  Presbyterian  Ordination  maintained  in  a  Letter  to  the  Roy.  WiiUam 
Smith,  J>.  Dm  179&  An  Addiees  deUvered  to  the  Oneida  Indiana,  1810. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Albany  Sible  Society,  1811.  A  Sermon  on  tha  day 
of  the  National  Thanksgiring,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  the  sanotifieaiion  of 
the  Sabbath,  1825. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Katchford  several  times,  and  wu 
always  struck  with  his  bland  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  his  sensible  and 
edifying  eonversation.  I  heard  him  preach  once  only :  the  sermon  in  mat- 
ter aad  manner  was  highly  impressive.  I  oould  easily  understand,  from 
what  I  aaw  of  him,  that  he  mast  have  been  one  of  the  leading  man  of  his 
dajr. 


FBOif  THE  KIV.  MARK  TUCKBB,  D.  D. 

WiTBiuriBLD,  Conn.,  Jane  21,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Blatchford  are  altogether  of  s 
pleasant  character.  He  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  whole  of  my  college 
conrse,  with  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  with  its  early  stmgglea  and  closing  scenes. 
He  wae  one  of  the  Tnmtees  and  one  of  the  Examiners  of  Union  College.  He  was 
eneeedingly  kind  te  young  men,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  wellkre.  As 
several  of  his  aoaa  were,  at  difEereat  times,  membera  of  College,  he  waa  aeeas* 
tesned  to  visit  them  ia  their  rooms,  aad,  ii^alging  himself  with  a  pip»  and 
iimiliar  cenversatian,  intermingling  intereetisig  aneedotea  with  jndicious  conaeel,- 
his  hold  upon  the  afibcUoas  of  the  young  men  whom  be  occasionally  met  then, 
became  very  strong.  His  open,  manly  oountenance,  and  dignified  English  maa- 
uers,  made  an  early  impression  upon  me.  He  was  an  excellent  Qreek  scholai^— 
his  translation  of  Moor's  Greek  Grammar  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  Union 
College.  He  was  always  present  at  the  Examinations  and  the  Commencements 
of  the  College,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  efficient  friends  and  patrons. 
I  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  until  after  my  settlement  in  the  minis- 
Irf  at  Stillwater,  in  1817.  I  was  allowed  to  become  one  of  a  smaH  circle  of 
aMBisters  who  met  for  mntaal  improvement,  and  soon  was  admitted  to  his  eon- 
Menee.  That  ctrole,  thoagh  small,  embraced  men  of  the  first  talents  in  Albany 
aad  the  vicinity.  It  waa  at  their  meetings  that  I  first  learned,  lirom  aetual 
ehaervatian,  the  benignity  aad  generosity  of  his  spirit,  his  vigorone  pow«in,  aad 
inbetantial  acqairemeata. 

Dr.  Blatchford  was  eminently  favoured  in  having  a  wife  admirably  fitted  te 
her  station.  Their  numeions  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  have  borne 
ample  testimony,  by  their  excellent  characters  and  useful  lives,  to  the  wisdom 
and  fidelity  of  their  parents.  One  of  the  greatest  American  statesmen  once  said, 
''Our  children  rather  than  our  parents  tdl  what  we  are.*'  'It  is  seldom  thss 
•neb  strong  ties  held  a  fitmily  together. 

As  a  preaeher.  Dr.  Blatchibrd  was  distinguished  for  ease  and  nataiainssa;  f» 
afpropiiaM  and  uaeftil  thoaght,  aad  an  impressive  and  samawhat 
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manner.    He  sometimes  rose  to  BuUimity,  but  never  desoeoded  to  tameness. 
He  WAS  always  instructive,  and  occasionally  irresistibly  pathetic.  « 

His  religious  opinions  were  formed  upon  mature  reflection,  and  were  held 
with  no  small  tenacity.  They  were,  I  believe,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  An  incident  occurred  about 
1819,  when  I  was  travelling  with  him  to  Saratoga  Springs,  which  very  well 
illustrated  his  polemic  dexterity.  We  paused  for  »  short  tioM  at  tiie  house  of  a 
Mr.  Q  ,  a  man  of  considerable  pretension,  and  some  notoriety.  He  very  soon 
entered  into  conversation  with  Dr.  Blatchford,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  took 
ocoasion  to  suggest  some  difficultiea  in  respect  to  the  deetrine  of  Sleoiloa.  Tout- 
ing to  the  venerable  looking  gentleman,  who  was  a  professor  o£  religion >  Ihe- 
Doctor  enquired,  with  an  air  of  great  benignity, — *^  Do  you  believe  the  c*a  version, 
of  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  to  be  an  act  of  Divine  power  ?"  He^ 
replied, — *'  I  do."  He  then  enquired,-*"  Do  you  believe  God  ever  puts  forth  an 
act  of  almighty  power  without  intending  it?"  "Certainly  not,"  was  tfaei 
answer.  "  Then,"  said  Dr.  B.,  "  when  does  God  intend  to  do  it  ?"  The 
objector  made  no  reply,  but  immediately  turned  the  conversation  to  other  topies. 
The  Doctor  only  remarked,-^"  that  is  my  doctrine  of  Slection." 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  sane  Presbytery,  yet  I  often  met  hia  in  8yneri. 
He  was  a  thorough  Presbyterian,  and  a  judicious  and  sale  oounaalUr.  Ba 
r^arded  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  attend  all  the  judicatohes  of  the  Oluirdh 
and  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Gospel  discipline. 

He  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  influenoe  to  elevate  the  standard  of  ainieteriafc 
education,  and  often  set  his  face  against  hasty  admiasioos  to  the  derioal  oika. 
He  was  an  early  and  zealous  friend  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
evinced  great  sympathy  for  young  men,  who  were  stnigglh^  through  poverty  os 
ill  health  to  enter  the  sacred  profession.  He  always  liad  a  kind  word,  wbkk 
often  proved  a  balm  to  a  wounded  heart  and  a  depressed  spirit. 

He  had  some  physical  infirmities  which  abridged  his  useAilness  as  a  pastor,  by  • 
preventing  him  from  visiting  his  people  as  often  as  he  desired;  but  his  eldeH 
daughter,  who  survived  him  several  years,  made  up,  in  a  great  measnre,  by  her 
gentleness  and  fidelity,  for  the  defect.  The  sight  of  smne  domestic  animaia 
would  throw  him  into  convulsions,  and,  owing  to  this,  he  was  aeveval  tunes  neiur 
losing  his  Ufb.  These  peeulkrities,  however,  beeame  known,  and  he  seldowi 
suffered  nuch  ineonveniepce  on  account  of  them. 

Dv.  BUtchford  had  a  large  Christian  heart:  he  was  ready  to  sustain  the  great 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  day  according  to  his  abiMty.  Hia  name  will  ha 
found  on  many  of  the  rolls  of  Christian  charity,  and  especially  among  the  early 
friends  of  Home  Missions,  aud  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

In  his  last  protracted  illness,  he  enjoyed  many  predons  manifeatatiens  of  tha 
Divine  favour.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him  often  during  his  long  eontiniied 
anflforings.  His  oonntenance  aometimea  shone  like  the  Jewish  Legislator^  Hie 
whole  conversation  indicated  an  eminently  spiritual  fhime  of  feeliog.  Ho  wonU 
occasionally  expound  paaasges  of  Scripture  with  a  compass  and  unction,  a  beantjr 
and  force,  which  astonished  me.  He  had  a  chair  which  he  sometimes  called  hia 
*'  revelatioB  chair."  He  would  sit  in  it,  and  pour  out  his  soul  inatrains  of  devoni 
fervonr,  until  nature  was  exhausted.  As  the  morning  star  fiides  into  the  splen-* 
doors  of  the  rising  ^un,  so  he  went  out  of  the  world  in  a  blase  of  glory.  Hip 
was  an  eminently  triumphant  death  sceue. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  I  signified  to  him  that  I  wished  him  to  baptiaa 
my  infont  son,  who  waa  to  bear  bis  name,  A  highly  respectable  fhend  of  mine 
accompanied  us  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  imprea* 
aive  manner  in  which  the  service  was  performed,  is  beUeved  to  have  had  an 
important  influence  in  bringing  that  friend  to  a  practical  and  experimanlal 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth.    Thus,  to  the  Ywy  last,  was  he  the  instrament  of 
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turaiiig.  nlen  iO  rlghimmtamBB^  attd  doabUesi  he  will  shine  as  the  aUrs 
And  ever. 

Toum  in  the  fdlovrship  of  the  Gospel, 

MARK  TirCKSR 


FROM  THR  RRV.  RAVAUI)  K.  RODGERS,  D.  D. 

Bomri)  Bbook,  R*  J^  June  17, 1867. 

My  dear  Brother:  It  gives  me  great  pleaenre,  in  complianoe  with  jout  request, 
t#  ftumish  you  with  some  reminisoences  of  the  charactet'  of  the  late  Ber.  Dr, 
Blatohford.  My  reooHections  of  him  are,  as  my  associations  with  him  were, 
Ttiy  pleasant.  Although  I  became  somewhat  acquainted  with  him  belbre  I 
entered  the  ministry,  (ft>r  he  was  often  at  my  father's  house  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  DivectMr  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  while  I  w«s  pur- 
suing my  studies  there,)  yet  ft  was  not  until  Proyidence  cast  my  lot  within  the 
bewids  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  of  which  he  was  an  hononred  and  useful 
member,  that  I  k^iew  how  to  estimate  his  great  worth. 

In  adverltag  to  some  of  his  prominent  traits,  I  should  say,  first  of  all,  that  he 
wiM  evidently  an  humblo  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  carried  his 
xettgion  with  him  whereyer  he  went,  and  was  Aerer  backward  in  showing  forth 
the  praises  of  his  Master,  both  by  word  and  by  deed.  He  was  a  sober,  thorough, 
#ell  rsad  theologhm,  and  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  His  dis- 
coufaes  were  prepared  with  great  care,  were  full  of  the  most  weighty  Instruction, 
and  adapted  with  great  discrimination  to  the  circumstances  of  his  people.  They 
were  Alted»  on  the  one  hand,  to  administer  comfbrt  and  strength  to  the  childrai 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  on  the  other  to  bring  the  wandelrer  to  a  consideration  of  his 
ways,  and  finally  to  an  acceptance  of  the  gracious  proyision  of  the  Gospel.  His 
people  were  bound  to  him  by  a  tie  of  unusual  strength.  Some  constitutional 
piouliarities  pre?ented  him  flrom  mingling  as  much  with  them  as  might  hare  been 
dMirable— still,  when  duty  called  him,  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  go, 
and  there  is  reason  to  bdiere  that  a  rich  blessing  attended  his  private  as  irdl  as 
pnblic  labours.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  labours  to  the  people  of  his  own  charge. 
Wiongh  he  did  not  go  out  to  yisit  other  churches  as  often  as  his  neighbour,  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  Coe,  of  Troy,  yet  he  took  great  pleasure  fn  preaching  and 
aAministering  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  as  occasion  required,  or 
opportnnity  ofi^Mwd.  Many  yet  lite  who  remember  with  heartfelt  pleasure  the 
rWts  he  made  to  the  churches  with  whidi  they  were  connected,  and  the  deep 
interest  he  manifested  for  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  welfhre.  While  the 
memory  of  these  visits  is  embalmed  in  their  hearts,  I  doubt  not  there  is  a  yet 
more  enduring  record  of  them  on  high. 

■  Dr.  BlatohA>rd  was  eminently  **  a  lover  of  hospitality** — none  who  ever  had 
tie  privilege  of  a  place  at  his  fireside  or  his  table,  but  will  render  a  gratefhl  con- 
firmation of  this.  Of  remarkably  easy  and  winning  manners,  and  kindly  and 
generous  dispositions,  and  fine  powers  of  conversation, — ^no  one  who  came  under 
fali  roof  could  long  retain  the  feelings  of  a  stranger.  Of  htm  it  may  be  said,  as 
was  said  of  Dr.  Dwight  by  Professor  Olmsted, — **He  shone  nowhere  with 
brighter  lustre  than  in  the  circle  of  fViends  he  loved,  when  the  glow  of  animation 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
flowed  from  his  lips.** 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  Dr.  Blatchferd  was,  that  he  was  eminently 
the  friend  of  those  who  were  looking  fbrward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as 
well  as  ever  ready  to  aid,  by  his  judicious  and  paternal  counsels,  those  who  had 
enlteied  upon  it.  There  are  many  still  living, — and  I  am  myself  one  of  the  nmn- 
hsr,  — *who  remember  whtt  wise  and  encouraging  words  he  used  to  speak  to 
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tticm*  iB6  koi^mnlBU  •  sioll*  inttrview  wkh  iuB  olUn  4id  to  BtrnvtiieB  them 
fur  thflir  mwdmm^  i^kimn* 

Dv.  BlAtahted  WM  m^at  iMMspl*? jr  in  kii  rt^iAiMTi  «»  the  JoditfttorM  of 
ikm  Gluuichu  Is  11m  WntiifiMy^  i»  Um  Ayaod^  Md  m  Uw  Goainl  Aaovab^,  of 
wliicii  ke  vm  fr«|«eiilly  »  aeMbev,  (Ibr  im  butUmn  f«H  ihot  ikty  wote  soft  in 
OMn  AiitiDg  ibeir  ooc|eiiMli<MU  iaUnwits  to  luo  c»io  J  kit  opIoioM  naiformi/  oooi' 
manded  ^eat  attention  and  nupmL  On  thostoaeaaiono  |MurticHkrlyy  bo  alwajM 
left  tho  in^peiisioa  that  he  vas  aa  eaoiontly  waso  eoiaooeUor,  as  well  aa  a  faith- 
fui  firiiittd  of  t^  Ckorcb  to  whioh  h»  boloi%ed. 

Dr.  Blal^ferd'a  deati^  wu  Wortl^  lo  oaown  Jus  godly  ond  ttaolbl  life.  It  was 
my  prwiUgo  to  witpeit  the  Mranity  and  triiMipii  of  bio  opiiitt  aa  lie  was  getting 
voaily  to  pol  OB  imaorlaUtyt  an4  oa  I  made  out  •  briof  reosird  of  wbot  I  wit- 
nonod  mid  koow  of  hm  dyis^  oaofoiaea  whdo  Ibo  ooono  wm  yot  fresh  in  iny 
memory »  perhaps  I  cannot  occupy  tbo4oatiof  tkiolollor  meoo  aditatitageoogly 
than  by  giving  yoNI  tite  saMlMO  «€  ilw  • 

Said  h%  09^011^  oppasion,  when  conversing  with  reference  to  his  departure, — 
"I  feel  like  a  passenger  waiting  to  be  carried  over  Jordan;"  and  at  another, 
when  in  great  distress  of  body, — "  It  is  harder  crossing  the  stream  than  I  had 
anticipated,  but  the  beauties  of  Canaan  gfe  not  at  all  diminished  by  it."  When, 
on  one  occasion,  a  member  of  his  family  proposed  to  him  to  take  some  nourisli- 
ment,  he  replied,  with  a  sweet  smile  which  lighted  up  his  countenance  almost 
pallid  in  death, — "My  eating  days  are  almost  over,  but  my  banquet  days  are 
mil  before  me.  Oh,  SleMly  I  IIIIrAity  !  U^t  hrtftfr  wfll  be  its  shining  !  How 
rich  will  be  its  joys  !" 

Said  he  to  a  friend  who  was  standltig  by,  and  making  some  inquiry  in  regard 
to  hia  ministry, — '*  I  have  beep  in  the  vineyard  forty  years.  I  have  handled 
the  plough,  the  mattock^  and  the  spade,  but  In  so  sluggish  a  manner  that  I  won- 
dor  tho  great  Master  has  not  turned  me  out.  Now  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  my 
work,  and  am  going  to  receive  my  penny;  and  if  that  ii  bestowed  throogh 
aoToriiga  graoa,  it  will  be  jiiot  one  penny  mora  than'  I  deaerve.'' 

'When,  on  one  occaoion,  it  wna  prDpoaed  that  pnayer  shooU  be  offered  on  his 
behalf*  he  ropiiod ,-»»**  Oh,  yea,-^ray«r  k  an  order--n  bank  noto-^drawn  a|Km 
the  Greo4'Pro|Hrietor ,  It  will  always  be  honouredi  if  jffoientad  in  n  proper  frame 
of  mind — sure  pay— no  counterfeit." 

Addressing  himself  fo  some  friends  who  had  called  to  see  him,  and  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  graeiously  sustained,  even  unto  death,  he 
replied  as  follows — "  As  the  wise  men  were  travelling  in  pursuit  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  guided  them  on  their  way,  grew  brighter 
and  brighter,  until  it  stood  over  the  place  where  the  child  lay ;  and  if  I  am  permitted 
to  have  a  sight  of  that  Star,  even  In  its  faint  glimmering,  how  bledt  am  I!  This 
strengthens,  supports,  encourages  me,  as  I  go  to  be  with  Christ.  But  Oh,  iMyw 
ehall  this  poor  heart  of  niioe  bear  the  sight  of  the  transeendent  glory  of  my 
Dirine  ftedteemer,  nnlein  it  fo  more  completely  sanetifled  by  the  Blessed  Spirit.' 
Bnt  this  it  shall  be,  and  will  be,  to  tho  praise  of  hk  rinh  and  i^orioQs  grace.*' 

When  spoken  to  in  regnrd  to  his  final  rest,  he  rnplied  as  fbllows : — ''  When.  I 
have  been  travelling  up  and  down  the  North  River  in  the  steam-boat*  I  bare 
often  notioed  a  great  anjpoty  amo^g  the  passengers  to  gat  a  view  of  the  '  Moun- 
tain House'  on  the  Gatakill  Mountain;  and  if  there  were  twenty  telescopes  on 
board*  they  would  all  be  employed  in  examining  the  distant  edifice;  but  wc  who 
are  sailing  down  the  Biver  of  Life,  are  attracted  by  the  Building  of  Ood,  the 
House  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.  And  we  have  a  tclescop<i 
of  Divine  origin — the  Word  of  the  Living  God,"  (at  the  same  time  raising  his 
hand,  and  looking  through  itO  *'  through  which  we  may  examine  the  beautiflil 
building,  and  view  its  foundation,  and  admire  its  structure  and  its  extent,  and 
by  means  of  which  we  may  learn  the  qualifications  fiyr  ndmittance  there.' 


ft 
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**  UiWIar  wfttt  oUlg»lioM  I  aa,^  mM  1m  i«  m  fti«Mi,  ** lo sk^f  the  rojvkiw^r 
grace — f  say  foyolticf ,  beeaoM  tlie]r  all  oome  from  the  head  9t  m  fleveieiga*" 

8peakiti9  of  Ihe  oootee  he  had  yrwied  aa  a  vWiler  ef  €lii<iet/  he  MMerhedjr— 
'*!  hftye  elwfty*  heeD  a  Aodenie  ■»»,  tfr  el  leeet  hate  tried  fee  be  8o,  huthaeoaw 
ihiege  I  haire  heen  vastly  im  aedarete.  CM  hev  aid^'  Thea  ahaH  tore  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart;'  hut  eh,  hew  eften  hare  I  emilbfod  •  UtOe  hk 
of  the  ereaiure  to  oreep  Hi,  even  hi  my  heit  momeeta.*' 

Such  are  some  of  the  remerks  made  hy  this  ezeelleiit  maa,  as  he  was  appreaah- 
ing  the  end  of  his  course.  Little  did  I  think,  as  I  took  down  some  of  them, 
wMle  standing  by  his  side,  and  was  furnished  With  ethers  hy  his  sob  John,  (new 
deceased,)  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  ywrs,  I  lAioQld  hate  atxaahiu  to 
present  them  in  this  public  manner  by  way  of  jHnstratin|^  Ms  triamphani  death 
scene,  f  shall  bt  thankM  hideed  if  they  may  sertato  lepsedace  the  iHpraaaiea 
on  other  minds  wMeh  they  have  made  en  mine* 

Yoors  wifli  Ohsfetfatt  aMotleBy 
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ARCfflBALD  CAMERON* 

A&GHi9Aia>  Cakxaon  wi^  bom  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1771  or 
1772 ;  but  his  parents  mlgcated  to  America,  when  he  was  in  his  infancy. 
Ills  liather,  whose  name  was  John  Cameron,  of  the  **CUn  Cameron/'  of  the 
family  of  Kenloch*  was  a  &rmer,  of  good  natoial  eapaoity,  eorrect  prinei- 
ples,  and  strict  integrity.  His  mother,  whose  makien  name  was  Jannet 
McDonald,  was  of  the  ^^  McDcnsld  Clan,"  of  most  respectable  parootage, 
of  a  strong  and  well  enltivatod  mind,  and  of  exemplary  ^ety.  She  was  a 
true  *' Scotch  Presbyterian." 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  family,  after  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  was  in  Virginia,  on  the  Monongahela  RiTer,  where  they  resided 
until  April,  1781.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  sons,  AnguSj  a  young  man  of 
fine  talents  and  accomplishments,  wKo  accompanied  General  George  Rogers 
dark  in  Ms  expedition  through  the  Western  country,  had  visited  Eentu^y, 
and  on  his  return  had  given  such  a  glowing  description  of  its  advantages  as 
a  plaee  ef  restdenec,  aa  indnoed  the  family  to  maks  their  arraagemoiits  lor 
remcring  thither.  They  aeeordingly  did  remove  in  the  spring  of  1781. 
After  spending  two  years  in  a  place  called  Lynn's  Station,  thay  settled  .an 
a  hxm  in  Nelson  County, — a  beautifhl  and  romantie  spot,  abont  six  tofles 
from  Bardstown. 

Of  the  earliest  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  little  b  known  ;  but, 
aa  his  father  was  a  fiirmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  spent  most  of  the  time  at  home  as  a  labourer  on  the  farm.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  cares  and  perils  in  which  he  grew  up,  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  was  never  lost  sight  of — ^he  studied  Latin,  and  to  some  extent  Gr«ek 
also,  under  the  tuition  of  his  elder  brother,  Angus,  who,  though  subject  at 


•  M8S.  tnm  MwuaX  dMgfiMB,  ftimiAed  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Bvvwa.— <MUiM'  Hbt.  Kj.— David- 
•oo'i  Hilt.  Prcfb.  Cb.  Rj. 
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tkU  time  to  meaUl  mli«ofttioB»  m  csooMqvtBM  of  *  cuntmiiwi  on  Us  ketd, 
mm  stall  ospabU  of  Mttdoriaf  good  ootvioo  w  tko  wmt  of  iinifolioii  to"  iko 
j<MMgor  BMBiboro  of  IIm  ftwily* 

Mr.  Cameron  spent  m  jmat  or  BNiro  at  the  **Tnmayl?a&ia  SemiMffif ,"  now 
*^  Tranojlvonia  Uniferitty,^  in  Lexington,  ofor  which  a  Mr.  Wikon  at 
that  time  presided.  He  fnbseqmently  oompleted  bis  literary  coarse  at 
Bardstown,  under  Dr.  James  Priestley,* — one  of  the  most  aooomplisLed 
aohoUrs,  and  perhaps  the  most  distiagaished  olassioal  teacher,  of  his  day,  in 
the  West.  He  was  here  associated  in  his  stadies  with  John  Rowan,  Felix 
Grnndy,  John  Pope,  and  several  others,  who  became  greatly  distinguiahed ; 
bmi  he  ia  said,  in  point  of  scholaiahip,  to  have  taken  the  praoedeaoe  of  then 
alL  The  ao^naintaneo  whteh  be  now  formed  with  these  eminent  men  eon- 
tiBued  in  after  lift^  and  they  often  bote  the  bluest  testiHiony  to  his  talents 


TImngh  he  had  the  benefit  of  a  striotly  religious  edaoation,  and  grew  up 
under  the  restraining  inflnenoe  of  sound  religious  principle,  yet  it  was  not 
till  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  that  his  attention  was  directed  to 
reUgion  as  the  ehief  concern.  After  a  somewhat  protracted  season  of  anxiety 
in  lespeot  to  his  salvation,  he  believed  himself  to  hate  become  the  suhject 
of  a  renovating  iniuenee ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  eonneoted  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Bardstown,  Uien  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Terah  Templin.t 

Mr.  Cameron,  after  finishing  his  literary  course,  entered  on  the  study  of 
Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  David  Rice^  who  then  resided 
near  IHinville,  In  Mercer  County,  Ky.  His  advantages  here  for  pursuing 
a  theological  course  were  quite  limited ;  but  his  uncommon  energy,  inde- 
pendenee,  and  perseverance,  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for  this  deficiency. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery, 
February  14, 1795.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  by  no  means  gave  pro- 
mise of  what  was  subsequently  realised,  owing  particularly  to  a  hesitating 
and  diffident  manner,  which  practice  enabled-  him  in  a  good  degree  to  correct. 
He  commenced  his  ministerial  course  as  a  missionary ;  and  his  labours  were 
distributed  among  a  large  number  of  neighbourhoods,  mostly  in  the  Ooun* 
ties  of  Nelson,  Shelby,  and  Jefferson,  at  many  of  which  points  he  aflwwards 
organized  churches. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  he  received  a  call  from  a  people  who  wished  to  be 
collected  into  a  congregation,  and  to  enjoy  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Oos* 

« Jivas  PaiBSTLST  iVMiheioB  of  a  poor  bat  Ttiy  pioni  aian  la  tlio  Goaatj  of  BookWidgOt 
Yft.  Th«  Rot.  William  Gnham,  in  oaUohiiing  the  youth  of  hii  ehvg«j  hariDg  been  Birnek 
irfth  th*  promptneft  toad  pertineney  of  hif  aaiwen,  omained  the  oonaent  of  hIi  Mrente  to  tako 
hiai  into  his  oim  family,  with  a  tIow  to  his  beinc  liberaUr  educated.  The  d<^,  ponewing 
remarkable  talente,  toon  beeame  a  dlBtinguished  sobolor  and  a  Tutor  In  the  Academy.  After 
eonpletfng  hb  aoademloal  stndiee,  and  aenring  for  fome  Ume  ae  Vutor,  he  direoted  hif  eeme  to 
Marfland,  and  was  loon  employed  ae  a  fJamieai  teacher,  flnt  ia  AnnapoUa,  and  then  la  George* 
town.  On  removing  to  Kentucky  as  a  lawyer,  he  resumed  the  businesfi  of  teachiog,  but  after- 
waidfl  fetamed  to  Georgetown.  Not  fhr  from  the  beginning  of  this  eentnry,  he  traneffwred  hit 
abeda  to  tha  eity  of  Baltimore,  and  a  few  yean  latar,  aeeopted  as  Invitation  to  take  ahargi  «f 
Cumberland  College,  $•  it  was  then  called,  at  Naahville.  Here  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life;  bnt,  thongh  possemed  of  extiacrdinary  learning  and  high  ijnalifloations  ae  a  teacher,  he 
tfd  aoi  gaeeeed  well  ia  oryaaiaittg  and  anaMing  an  inlani  College. 

t  TcaAH  TsMPLiKy  baring  been  lieensed  by  tbe  Hanover  (Va.)  Presbytery  in  1780,  went  to 
Kentaeky  shortly  after,  where  he  reoeired  ordination  In  1785.  Ke  settled  in  Waehlngton 
Cenntj,  on  tbe  Sooth  side  of  the  Keotnoky  River,  and  there  oiganlied  iCTeral  eharahes  and 
laboared  fhtthftilly  as  an  cTangelist.  He  extended  his  labours,  in  the  wav  of  sopplying  destl- 
tau  eharehee  and  forming  new  ones,  Into  Livingston  Oeaaty  also.  He  died  Ooleber  f,  1818, 
at  the  iM  of  seventy-six.  Hif  talents  were  ntpeotaUei  his  amiiaar  lolami  aad  ImpmrfTej 
mA  hif  enaraeter  every  way  Irreproaehable. 
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pel,  in  the  OoaikUoi  of  both  SkMj  mmA  Ndflos.  Oa  the  2J  el  June,  1796; 
he^wM  orilehiiil  and  iaelaUed  ever  Ibe Ohniehee  ef  Ahroli aadFax  Ban  aa 
Shelby,  and  Big  Spring  in  Nekon.  For  seveeet  years^  hie  lahaaTa  wave 
spread  ever  a  verj  ealeaeiva  leld,  nov  oeeapied  by  Ihe  Oharohea  of  Shettj- 
ville,  Mutberry,  Six  Mile,  Shiloh,  OUvet,  and  Big  Sprieg,  and  embraoang  a 
eircait  ef  froai  thirty  lo  forty  awles.  Theee  ehurahes,  with  the  ozeeptieii 
of  Big  Spring,  were  erganicod  and  bailt  up  through  his  mstmaientaUty :  he 
also  organised  the  Obarehea  ef  Oane  Atta  and  Peaaaylvania  Boa,  in  Jeffsr* 
soa  Coaaty.  For  many  years,  he  was  the « only  Presbyieriaa  miniaier  in 
this  wide  extout  of  oonutry  ;  to  eappiy  which  he  laboared  with  iadefatigabie 
iadvetry  and  perseveranoei  travelling  throagh  a  wiUemeie  ia  the  aoit 
inoleiaeal  seasons,  aad  often  being  obliged  to  ewim  the  ewoUea  etreaais,  4a 
fnlfil  his  appointseots*  Biit  the  field  being  tae  widai  aad  the  laboar  in 
supplying  so  many  points  too  groat,  be,  in  1803,  reeigned  his  charga  of  the 
ohnveh  in  Nelsen,  and  devoted  himself  ezelasiTely  to  thoee  ia  fihelby.  Here 
he  laboarad  with  great  aeceptanoe  and  laecoiB  aotil  1818,  whea  the  Oharehaa, 
now  oaUed  Shiloh  and  Olivet,  being  deshroos  ef  baaing  a  lavga  perliea  ef 
the  time  sad  labonrs  of  a  minister,  were  Bepara^d  from  his  eharga,  aad 
aeenred  the  sevvtees  of  another  paetor.  Mr.  Canevea  aow  devoted  hie  vadi* 
vided  energies  to  the  Shelbyville,  Mulberry,  aad  Six  Mile,  Churchee.  Ia 
this  still  extended  field,  the  people  were  mnoh  attaehed  to  him,  and  kb 
labours  among  them  were  attended  with  a  manifisst  bleeaiag ;  bat  the  aecea- 
eions  to  his  chnrehes,  though  very  eeaaiderable,  did  not  seoure  a  propor^ 
tionate  inerease  of  members,  as  the  Chnrohes  were  subjeot  to  oonatant 
diminution  by  removals  to  the  West.  At  one  time,  ife  the  space  of  twa 
years,  almost  an  entire  ehnroh,  beeides  many  from  some  other  of  hie 
churches,  removed  to  Indiana;  and  in  that  single  State,  there  are  aav 
(1852)  some  fiva  or  six  Presbyterian  Congregations,  which  are  oolooiee 
from  the  Coagregations  of  which  he  was  pastor  in  Shelby  County.  Daring 
an  extensive  revival  of  religion  ia  1828',  large  additions  were  made  to  all 
hie  ehurehee;  after  which  it  became  neeeesary  for  him  to  ceatraot  hit 
laboaia  within- a  still  narrower  field  ;  aad  from  ^is  Ume  till  aear  the  doee 
of  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Churches  of  ShribyviUe  aad  Malbeny. 
Here  ha  had  a  bag  andmleresting  term  of  serviee,— -it  being  altogether 
more  than  forty  years. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  OaoMroa  had  a  most  vigorous  constttutiim,  and  engoyed 
exoellent  health;  but  his  abundant  labours  and  exposures,  in  ooiineotioa 
with  his  habit  of  close  study,  gradually  impaired  his  vigour,  and  brought 
on  a  nervous  affection,  which,  though,  for  a  while,  it  did  not  interrupt,  yet 
greatly  embarrassed,  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  !this  affec^on  finally  terw 
minated  in  bronckitu^ — the  disease  that  occasioned  his  death.  He  was 
violently  attacked  by  it  ia  February,  1836,  and  was  so  ill  that  his  recovery 
was  nearly  despaired  of;  but  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  his  health  had  m 
far  improved  that  he  was  able  oooasionally  to  preach.  In  the  antama  ef 
that  year,  however,  he  began  to  sink,  and  no  medieal  aid  was  snfScient  to 
arrest  his  decline.  During  his  last  illness, — ^a  period  of  ten  montha,  he 
was  uniformly  sustained  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  sometimes  the 
state  of  his  mihi)  rose  to  intense  rapture.  To  Lis  brethren  of  .the  Preeby 
tery,  at  their  uiceting  the  spring  before  his  death,  when  he  was  supposed  by 
imsclf  aad  others  to  be  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  he  sent  a  most  tender 
essage,  aeeuring  them  that  the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  eternal  world, 
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tho  iKiore  pnMHM2»  44d  tho  dottriaes  W  imA  boMi  aomitiMQ^d  to  preMh 
a^«Ar  to  him,  Mid  «lMrgiiig^  Ik0»4o  hM  telto  ibose  «r«rtfti8  wkieh  ]^ded 
Ite  80  MMk  oMBolatioo  n  tiM  1B48I  trjiag  drovBislaftoef.  in  tlM  Ml 
jpemea&um  «f  Im8  faoakiefl,  mm!  ia  the  jc^M  lM>pe  «f  enterng  Into  test, 
ho  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1886. 

The  MlowtDg  is  a  list  of  his  publishred  works: — The  Fttfthfal  Steward: 
against  baptiting  adults  who  do  not  give  eTidenoe  of  ihith  and  repentance, 
or  the  children  of  such  adults,  1806.  The  Monitor,  on  Religious  Liberty, 
Church  Government,  Discipline,  &c.,  1806.  An  Appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
on  the  design,  extent,  and  effeot,  of  the  Propitiation  made  by  Christ,  1811. 
A  Discourse  between  ihe  Confossbn  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church* 
and  a  £teaoher  in  that  Society  who  holds  the  dootrioe  of  an  indefinite  or 
universal  atonement^  1814«  ▲  Defsace  of  the  Dootrinea  of  grace :  a  series 
of  Lstlsaoinn^lyto  Judge  Davidge'e  pnblieation  addreased  to  the  '^advo- 
catea  ef  a  pattial  Oe^,*^  1816.  A  Reply  ta  some  Aramiiaii  queatioaa 
OB  **I>i¥i«e  Pfedeetinatien,"  and  to  a  doggerel  peeu, — «'The  trial  of 
Cain,"  182d.  An  anoaymoua  Letter  on  Fbreordination.  Two  pamphlets 
addreased  to  the  Rev.  Oeorge  C.  Light,  a  Methodist  Preacher,  1829.  An 
Histoxioal  Sketch  of  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  for  the  General 
Assembly^B  Committee  appointed,  to  write  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  S.  TODD, 
Bxvisna  vBox  nts  ramo  svatis  lo  bxjssia. 

Shklbtvillj^  Ey.  January  1,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  proceed,  in  compliaDce  with  jour  request,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
my  promise,  to  submit  to  you  a  few  remarks  as  to  my  general  estimate  of 
the  character,  personal  appearance,  manners,  general  bearing  in  society,  the  intel- 
lectual ancl  social  qualities,  the  style  of  preaching,  and  general  results  of  the 
Ubonrs,  of  the  late  Rev.  Archibald  Cameron. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  his  neighbour  for  many  years,  and  being  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  churches  he  had  pUnted  in  this  region^  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  attending  his  preaching.  I  have  also  been  gratified  frequently  by  his  society 
around  my  own  fireside,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  his 
character  under  circumstances  the  most  fiivourable  to  obtain  a  rfght  appreciation 
of  it. 

His  personal  appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing,  though  his  head  and  the 
general  outline  of  his  features  indicated  his  striking  characteristics  of  mind, — 
decision  and  benevolence.  His  personal  habits  ad  to  dress  were  not  particularly 
neatj^which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  customs  of  the  early  days  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  manners  in 
general  society  were  blunt,  evincing  traces  of  his  Scotch  descent,  but  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  and  of  his  congregation,  he  was  tender  and  affectionate  in 
his  intercourse,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  grace  in  the 
soi^l.  The  thousands  who  attended  his  preaching  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  in 
a  wide  district  of  country,  and  especially  those  whom  he  was  the  blessed  instru- 
ment of  bringing  into  the  Church,  will  long  remember  the  affecting  instances  of 
his  intellectual  power  and  persuasive  eloquence;  but  most  of  all,  will  they  cherish 
a  deep  sense  of  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  with  which  he  laboured  for  their 
spiritual  welfare.  To  say  that  he  was  beloved  by  his  brethren  u  but  a  faint 
expression  of  their  feelings.  They  venerated  his  piety  and  his  rich  Instruction, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  fascinated  by  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit  and 
the  benevolence  of  his  feelings. 
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His  style  of  preaching  w»s  peevliftr.  He  had  the  power  of  oondensatkm  in  % 
very  renarkable  degree.  He  comiiined  chasleaess  and  simplioity  of  style  with 
groat  earnestness  of  manner;  and  while  he  always  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospeli  he  aeter  fiuled  to  conelude  with  an  ivpresaiTe  aad 

practical  application. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  a  ripe  scholar  in  all  that  fitted  him  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tares,  though  in  general  science  and  literature,  he  may  not  haye  been  a  great 
proficient.  His  mind  WM  cast  in  the  finest  mould,  and  its  distinctive  character- 
istics were  strength,  originality,  and  discrimination.  He  was  gifted  with  keen 
powers  of  satire,  and  when  contending  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  he 
was  wonderfully  direct  and  pungent.  He  acted  upon  the  scriptural  principle, 
that  the  Church  must  be  "  first  pure — then  peaceable."  He  was  regarded  as 
decidedly  a  leader  in  the  Synod,  and  next  to  that  illustrious  pioneer,  the  Rer. 
David  Rice,  he  was  the  Father  of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky. 

He  was  afflicted  Ibr  many  years  with  what  was  termed  the  *'  sleepy  diseMe,*' 
which  he  could  not  shake  off  in  the  palpit.  Some  amusing  inddeota  eonaeetai 
with  this  habit  are  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  his  brethrsD.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  yoni^  minister,  who,  on  the  oocaston  of  a  pro- 
traoted  meeting,  was  assisting  Father  Cameron*  Durii^  his  sermon,  he  discov- 
ered his  elder  brother  to  be  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  he  ventured,  near 
the  close  of  the  discourse,  to  wander  out  of  the  Bible  in  search  of  some  philoso- 
phical'speculations.  When  he  had  finished.  Father  Cameron  promptly  rose, 
and  reviewing  the  sermon  in  detail,  and  quoting  not  a  little  of  his  language, 
administered  such  a  rebuke  as  convinced  the  young  minister  thst,  though  he 
seemed  to  sleep,  he  was  y^t  wide  awake  to  the  truth.  The  lesson  was  not  lost 
on  the  young  preacheri— he  afterwards  laboured  fiiithfully  many  years  in  one  of 
the  new  States. 

The  style  and  manner  of  Father  Cameron  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  of  Princeton;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  ooincidenoe 
that  they  were  pupils  of  the  same  teacher, — Mr.  Priestley,  who  instructed  a  dass 
in  Kentucky  who  became  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen.  In  one  peculiar 
talent,  Father  Cameron  and  Mr.  Rowan  were  equally  happy  ;  that  oT  method, 
chasteness,  and  beauty  in  an  extemporaneous  address.  Mr.  Rowan  was  an 
eminent  orator  and  spoke  off-hand,  as  they  say  in  the  West,  with  all  the  preci- 
sion you  would  expect  in  a  written  production.  The  same  quality  was  exhibited 
in  the  extemporaneous  prayer  of  Father  Cameron,  who  blended  with  the  richest 
evangelical  thoughts  the  hallowed  tenderness  and  devout  elevation  of  a  heart 
deeply  penetrated  with  an  unction  from  on  high.  With  the  thousand  laboureni 
in  the  vineyard  who  have  gone  before,  and  are  now  following  him,  his  reward  14 
in  Heaven  and  his  record  is  on  high. 

I  remahi  yours  m  affectionate  bonds, 

C.  S.  TODD. 
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JOSEPH  CALDWELL,  D.  D  * 

1796—1885. 


Tke  iktker  of  Joseph  Oalbwsll  wm  a  p^jsiokn,  setded  at  Laniiig* 
Um,  N.  J.  He  died  in  conseqiienoe  of  tlie  rapiure  of  a  blood  rewel  in  his 
lungg,  on  the  19tli  of  April,  1773,  was  buried  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  21st 
his  aon  Joseph  was  born.  His  mother,  wlioae  maiden  name  was  Raehel 
Barker,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  olergyman,  and  die  grand- 
daughter of  a  Mr.  LoTel,  a  Huguenot,  who  fled  from  France,  on  the  Revo- 
eation  of  the  Bdiot  of  Nantes.  After  dw  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  family  removed  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  the  education  of  this  son  was 
eommesoed ;  and  subsequently  to  Amwell,  N.  J.  The  mother  was  a  woman 
of  doTOted  piety,  and  attended  &ithfally  to  the  religious  culture  of  her  son. 
His  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College  were  commenced  ai  Princeton ; 
were  continued  at  Newark,  (to  which  place  again  his  mother  had  remored,) 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter ;  and  were  eom]^eted  at 
Princeton.  As  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  Ikmily  were  somewhat 
straitened,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  had  met  his  mother  at  Elisabethtown, 
kindly  proffered  his  aid,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  expense  was  concerned,  in 
furnishing  a  liberal  education  to  her  son.  He  accordingly  entered  the 
Vresbman  class  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  and,  during  his  whole  collegiate 
course,  maintained  the  highest  rank  as«  scholar.  He  graduated  in  1791, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin. 

After  hia  graduation,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  first  in  his 
native  place,  and  afterwards  in  Elisabethtown,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  stud  J  of  Divinity,  nnder  the  direction  ef  the  Rev.  David  Austin,  at 
that  time  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  In  April,  1795, 
he  became  Tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
somewhat  more  than  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  he  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  On  the  22d  of  September  following,  he  was  licensed 
to  preack  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  immedi- 
ately sfter  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  being  then  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  A  spirit  less  determined  tiian  his  might  have 
been  broken  by  the  difficulties  against  which  he  oontinually  struggled  for 
many  years.  He  found  the  College  in  a  feeble  state,  unsettled  in  its  course 
of  studies,  without  discipline,  poorly  manned  with  officers,  low  in  funds, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  buildings,  library,  and  apparatus.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  was,  with  few  exceptions,  composed  of  uneducated  men,  who  had 
little  skill  in  either  organisiiig  or  sustaining  sush  an  institution.  In  its 
early  history,  it  was  subject  to  numerous  vicissitudes,  which  more  than  once 
threatened  its  very  existence ;  and  to  Dr.  Caldwell  is  justly  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having,  in  each  case,  saved  it  from  ruin,  and  of  havbg  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  high  respectability  which  it  has  attained  among  the  lite- 
nry  institutions  of  our  eountry. 

In  1804,  he  was  transferred  from  his  Professorship  to  the  Presidenoy  of 
the  University*    This  latter  office  he  oonlintted  to  hold  till  1812,  when  he 

*1ISS.  txma  BtT.  S.  MIt«h6U«  D.  D.,  sad  Ber.  W.  Hooper,  B.  D.— Poote*s  SketdMf  of 
K.  C. 
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resigned  it,  and  returned  to  the  mathematical  chur, — ^being  succeeded  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman.  In  1816,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  bj  the  College  of  Hew  Jersey.  1%  1817,  Dr.  Chap- 
man retired  from  the  Presidency,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  was  chosen  President 
again.  In  1824,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
books  for  ihe  University,  sAd  reiumed  the  following  year.  His  time  was 
spent  mostly  in  Great  Britain ;  but  he  patised  over  to  the  Continent,  and 
visited  Paris,  thenoe  wenlf  to  Lyons  and  SwitBerland,  and  down  the  Rhine 
to  Frankfort,  whence  he  retamed  to  Sngland..  The  first  asoess  of  the  dia- 
eaae  that  terminated  his  life  was  in  1828  or  1829,  after  which,  till  the  fciaic 
of  bis  decease,  (January  24, 18^5,)  ha  was  never  well,  .and  often  eufferad 
severely.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  pmached  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  £.  Mi4akell, 
then  Senior  Pf ofessor  in  the  Univetsity^  amd  at  the  easuing  Commenoemeitt* 
a  £uIogiam  eommemoratiye  of  his  abilities,  virtoes,  and  public  servieea, 
was  pronounced  by  Prolbssor  AiideiBOD>  subsequently  Judge  Anderson  of 
Florida.  A  monument  to  his  memory  wai  ereoted  in  the  grove  snrrowidiiig 
the  Universiliy  boildinga,  by  the  Trustees^  This  is  to  be  torn  down,  as  noi 
corresponding  to  the  high  atMiding  of  the  man  whose  virtues  it  oommemo- 
rates  ;  and  another  of  greater  coat  and  eleganoe  is  to  be  substituted  for  it. 
It  is  now  (1864)  in  the  hands  of  the  artist.  The  funds  devoted  to  its  ereo- 
tion^  have  been  ooatribated  by  his  pupils  and  other  friends. 

About  1803,  ha  was.iuarried  to  Susan  Rowan  of  PayetteviUe^  sister  U> 
William  Barry  Grove,  formerly  Member  of  Gong«ess  firom  North  Carolina. 
She  became  the  mother  of  one  child,  that  died  in  inlaacj ;  and  she  did  not 
herself  long  survive.  In  1809,  he  was  a  seeond  time  married  to  Mra. 
Helen  Hooper,  (a  Scotch  lady  whose  maiden  naaie  was  Hogg,)  widow  of 
a  son  of  the  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  She  was  the 
mother  of  three  sons  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  but  had  no  children  afier^ 
wards.  One  of  the  sons  is  the  Rev.  Dn  Hooper,  for  many  yeaie  Profeseor 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  She  survived  her  second  husband 
several  years. 

Resides  two  or  three  occasional  Sermons,  Dr.  Caldwell  published  a  Math- 
ematical work  with  the  following  title : — A  Compendious  System  of  Ekr 
mentary  Geometry,  in  Se^en  Books :  to  which  an  eighth  is  added,  contain- 
ing suoh  other  propositions  as  are  Elementary.  Subjoined,  is  a  Treatise  of 
Plane  Trigonometry.  He  published  ako,  in  one  of  the  fialeigh  newapa- 
pors,  a  series  of  articles,  called  **Letten  of  Garltea,"  whioh  were  deeigned 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  internal  improvement  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 
and  another  series  on  Popuhur  Sdncatioa  or  Flree  Schools*  ThoM  were 
republished  in  a  volume  aboui  the  year,  1^26. 

TtLOU  DBJIISOK  OLM 3TBD,  LL.  D. 

« 

K Kw  Haysh,  Kay  8, 1864- 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  President  Caldwell  commenced  in  the 
year  1818,  when  he  was  about  tw6nty-five  years  of  age,  and  being  a  Professor  m 
the  same  instittttion,  I  was  on  terms  of  daily' intercobrse  with  him  for  the  seven 
years  following.  I  loved  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  respected  htm  fbr  his 
talents  and  learnfng,  and  admired  hhn  for  the  dignity  and  skill  with  which  he 
presided  ever  the  OoHege.  Dr.  Oaldwill  was  in  stetare  below  the  aviersge 
height,  but  of  a  compact  and  elegant  form,  and  of  handsome  features.  His 
bodily  activity  and  athletic  vigour  were  remarkable,  and  his  ordinary  bearing, 
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though  graceful  and  dignified,  Uapoka  tb«reiolate  detarmination  of  his  char- 
afitAT. 

po  i9jr  first  ac^fminUn^e  with  him,--^s  hia  ix^tellai;!  did  not  appaar  to  mo 
rem^rkable^  an^  hia  oratorical  pqwera  wore  but  small,  I  vas  souiewbat  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  thatexiraordinar/  inflaence  which  be  exercissd  over  men's  miiids, 
especiall/  in  a  country  where  nothiog  is  so  muoh  admired  as  splendid  talents, 
and  nothing  commands  such  swaj  aa  popular  eloquence.  A  n^re  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  revealed  the  secret  of  his  might.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkaiJy  sound  ju^gmenZ—tliis  was  hia  most  commanding  trail  of  character. 
He  w«ui  se^/nlcnytngr-eTery  one  ieli  that  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
within  his  power,  of  personal  ease^  property,  or  pHfato  advantsge,  for  the  good 
of  the  College*  U»  was^eiunMUr-^his  charities  to  the  poor,  his  aid  to  the  unfor- 
tuiMUa,  hia  hosi^itality  and  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  were 
disproportioned  to  his  income,  and  left  him  little  more  than  a  frugal  support.  He 
was  fearless — in  the  unsettled  state  of  society  in  which  he  lived,  when  he  first 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  coanti*y,  he  had  frequently  to  enooiinter  the  spirit 
of  iJQleaca,  especially  among.the  inaubprdinate  youth  who  became  members  of 
the  College;  but  he  established,  and  ever  afterwards  maintained,  both  in  Col- 
lege and  out,  a  reputation  for  undaunted  courage.  Finally,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  persevering  of  men — his  perseverance,,  however,  was  not  the  obstinacy 
which  adheres  to  its  measures,  merely  because  it  has  taken  them,  irrespective  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  that  fimnesa  which  refuses  to  relax  its  grasp,  because  it 
believes  them  to  be  right.  If  any  measure  was  in  agitation,  affecting  the  ioter- 
oats  of  the  College,  of  sufficiant  importance  tp  arouse  his  energies,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  learned  to  feel  that  it  must  certainly  succeed,  or  the  alternative 
would  be  the  loss  of  his  services*  The  same  qualities  which  gave  him  such  influ- 
ence over  men  of  mature  minds,  es^erciaed  i^  a  different  way  a  similar  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  youth;  and  no  man  whom  I  have  ever  known*  appeared  to  mo 
to  have  equal  power  of  controlliug  the  disobedient  and  refractory.  His  watch- 
fulness over  the  student  was  constant  and  unwearied.  There  was  no  hour  of 
the  night,  when  those  engaged  in  unlawful  proceedings  might  not  expect  to  sec 
him  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them;  yet  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  graduates  of 
the  tJniversity,  ever  failed  to  remember  him  with  admiration  and  affection. 

In  early  life.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  great  vivacity 
of  disposition  and  manners,  although  always  under  the  control  of  a  studious  pro- 
priety. In  later  life,  his  manners  were  more  grave,  but  they  were  still  enlivened, 
at  suitable  times,  by  a  current  of  good  humour,  although  he  seldom  descended 
to  the  facetious.  The  socie^  of  men  or  women  of  high  intelligence  was  ever 
delightful  to  him,  aa  every  look,  and  word,  and  action,  demonstrated.  His  natu- 
ral benevolence,  as  well  aa  his  social  disposition,  fell  in  very  fully  with  the  ancient 
habits  of  hospitality  of  the  South,  and  no  one  of  any  degree  of  respectability, 
who  choso  to  make  his  house  a  resting  place,  failed  to  receive  a  most  courteous 
welcome. 

In  his  studies  Dr.  Caldwell  was  patient,  laborious  and  exact.  He  was  a  sound 
scholar,  rather  than  a  man  of  superior  genius.  Having,  during  the  various 
yicis^itudes  of  the  College,  been  obliged  at  different  times  to  give  instruction  in 
nearly  every  department  of  the  academic  course,  his  acquaintance  with  all  was 
ancoqimonly  famQiar,  although  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer  the  exact  sciences  to 
daasical  literature. 

I  have  beon  told  that  this  eminent  man  dated  the  commencement  of  his  reli- 
gious experience  at  a  period  subsequent  to  his  entering  the  ministry.  A  severe 
ajid  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  which  he  suffered  in  middle  life,  presented  eternal 
things  in  a  new  light,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  grew  constantly  in 
spirituality.  His  earlier  sermons,  of  which  we  occasionally  had  specimens,  were 
characterized  by' a  vagueness  of  expression,  and  by  barren  generalities,  from 
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which  his  later  discourses  were  generally  free,  although  T  never  thought  his  style 
of  writing  particularly  luminous.  His  deliTery  was  grave,  earnest  and  affeetMMH 
ate,  thongh  somewhat  monotonous.  But  he  occasionally  touched  a  tender  chord, 
and  awakened  considerable  emotion,  although  the  general  character  of  his  preach- 
ing was  intetlectual  and  preceptive,  rather  than  impassioned.  Off  the  whole,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  he  was  an  instructive,  faithfhl  and  usefhl  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  strong  impression  thAt  Hwy 
had  been  listening  to  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

North  Carolina  reveres  his  memory.  Her  most  distinguished  sons  were  his 
pupils,  and  cherish  for  liim  a  truly  filial  affection;  and  the  advance  which  that 
State  made  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  through  the  instrumentaKtyof  his  labours, 
is  the  highest  monument  of  his  power  and  wisdom. 

Tours  with  great  regard, 

D.  OLXSTSD. 

FBOM  TH^  BEY.  SHEPABD  K.  KOLLOGK,  D.  D. 

GasxKwiCK,  K.  /.,  8th  February,  KM. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  wish  me  to  give  you  some  of  my  recollections  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell.  I  do  it  cheerfully;  for  the  remembrance  of  the  six 
years  in  which  I  was  associated  with  him  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  me. 

Soon  after  I  was  lioensed  to  preach.  Dr.  Caldwell  called  upon  me,  when  I  was 
in  Carolina,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  situation  in  the  College,  if  one  were 
offered  me  by  the  Trustees.  I  fhinkly  told  him  that,  at  first  view,  I  was  disin- 
clined to  do  so;  not  merely  on  account  of  my  youth  and  inexperience,  but  also 
because  my  preferences  were  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  because  I  was  licensed 
to  preach.  He,  at  once,  replied,  *'  That  is  what  we  want — more  preaching  on 
the  Sabbath  and  in  the  week;  and  if  a  small  congregation  in  the  country  be 
united  to  the  college  pulpit,  you  may,  with  a  good  conscience,  secure  the  end  of 
your  education  and  licensure."  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  for  some  time  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  religion  in  the  governmetit  of  a  Coll^,  observing  that,  with- 
out  such  influence,  literary  institutions  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  fbnn- 
tains  of  corruption;  that  nothing  so  effectually  as  this  imposes  a  check  upon 
youthful  folly  and  wickedness;  that  without  religious  principles,  no  system  of 
discipline,  however  wisely  formed,  or  faithfully  executed,  can  save  a  Seminary 
from  moral  deterioration,  or  prevent  the  highest  talents  or  the  richest  attain- 
ments from  being  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes — that  every  seat  of  science 
should  therefore  be  the  seat  of  Christian  piety.  These  remarks,  coming  fW>m 
one  who  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  connected  with  a  College,  made  an 
impression  on  me  that  was  never  lost.  One  of  the  Trustees  informed  me  that 
about  a  week  after  this,  he  addressed  the  Board  on  this  subject,  and  spoke  an 
hoiir,  in  a  manner  most  convincing  and  persuasive.  He  concluded  his  address 
in  this  manner — '*  Let  the  Gospel  be  fully  preached  at  your  seat  of  learning,  by 
any  faithful  minister  of  any  denomination — ^I  will  add,  even  '  through  strife  and 
envy,*  and,  like  the  great  Apostle,  *T  will  rejoice.* "  After  the  Professorship  was 
established,  I  accepted  the  office, — influenced  chiefly  by  his  arguments,  and 
entered  upon  my  duties — ^I  gave  instruction  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  and  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  the  appropriate  work  of  a  minister. 

You  doubtless  have  all  the  information  you  need  concerning  Dr.  Caldifell,  as 
a  scholar,  an  instructor  of  youth,  a  President  of  a  College,  and  a  liberal  fHend 
of  education.  I  shall  therefore,  in  what  I  am  now  to  say  of  him,  confine  myself 
to  his  reHgioui  tharoeiir,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  it.  His  piety 
was  enlightened  and  consistent.  On  the  subject  of  personal  and  ezperimentiJ 
rotigiOB,  he  was  usually  reserved;  but  I  can  recall  instances  in  which  he  iinbo- 
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•omed  himself  freely,  and  erinoed,  not  onlj  »  decided  attachment  to  the  truths 
of  the  Bible,  but  also  a  deeply  personal  interest  in  them. 

As  a  preacher,  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank. 
His  discourses  were  not  greatly  elaborated,  nor  had  he  an  animated  and 
glowing  manner.  This,  howerer,  should  not  excite  our  wonder,  considering  how, 
at  different  periods,  he  was  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  every  branch  taught  in 
College,  and  how  little  time,  therefore,  he  could  devote  to  preparation  for  the 
pali»t. 

But  though  not  eminently  distinguished  in  the  pulpit,  he  did  much  to  promote 
the  cause  of  religion.  On  Sabbath  afternoon,  be  gave  instruction  to  the  Senior 
class  in  the  Bible;  diligently  preparing  for  the  recitation,  by  the  study  of  Dod- 
dridge, his  favourite  commentator.  I  was  often  told  that  in  that  ezerdse  he  was 
peculiarly  happy,  explaining  and  enforcing  the  Scripture  in  a  manner  most  inter- 
esting and  impressive.  It  may  in  truth  be  said  that  he  countenanced  every  means 
to  promote  the  interests  of  piety,  regularly  attended  the  weekly  meeting  *  for 
prayer,  and  encouraged  similar  associations  among  the  pious  students.  One  cir- 
cumstance I  can  never  forget.  When  the  Circular  from  one  of  the  Northern 
institutions  reached  us,  recommending  a  day  of  "  Fasting  and  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges," I  called  upon  the  Doctor,  and  asked  him  if  we  should  observe  it.  His 
immediate  reply  was, — **  By  all  means — I  know  of  nothing  more  encouraging 
than  thus  humbling  ourselves  before  God,  and  praying  for  the  visitations  of  his 
presence  in  our  seats  of  learning.  We  must  unite  with  our  brethren  in  observ- 
ing the  day,  and  observing  it  properly — it  is  a  glorious  object, — the  consecration 
of  all  our  literary  institutions  to  the  Divine  service."  A  few  days  before  the 
appointed  time,  he  announced  it  at  evening  prayers;  explained  the  nature  of  reli- 
gious fasting;  alluded  to  the  Circular,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  of  sach  a  bond 
of  union;  showed  our  duty  in  thus  publicly  attesting  our  dependance  upon  God, 
and  concluded  with  the  announcement  that,  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  Col- 
lege exercises  would  be  suspended,  and  the  chapel  opened.  The  day  was  pro- 
perly observed  by  two  public  discourses,  and  a  meeting  for  prayer  in  the  evening. 
Good  was  done;  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  granted;  the  people  of 
God  were  quickened;  and  two  or  three  students  were  deeply  affected,  who  after- 
wards made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 

In  one  part  of  Theology  Dr.  Caldwell  was  as  well  versed  as  almost  any  man 
that  I  have  known — that  relating  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  His  mind  had  been  peculiarly  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, on  account  of  the  opposition  he  met  with,  when  he  first  went  to  the  South. 
It  was  a  time  when  French  infidelity  was  pervading  almost  every  part  of  the 
country;  when,  in  Carolina,  not  a  small  part  of  the  rich  and  educated  disbelieved 
the  Bible,  and  regarded  Christianity  a  delusion;  and  when,  even  in  the  Univer- 
sity, infidelity  had  been  earnestly  inculcated.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  College, 
he  became  the  bold  champion  of  Christianity.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
more  prominent  infidel  writers, — from  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  to  Paine; 
understood  all  their  arguments,  and  knew  well  how  to  refute  them.  At  meet- 
ings of  Presbytery,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  examine  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, it  was  truly  gratifying  to  see  how  perfectly  familiar  he  was  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  how  bravely  and  skilfully,  and  suocessfblly,  h^  had  borne  his  part  in 
this  struggle.  He  relied  much  upon  the  Bible,  and  laboured  to  lead  his  pupils 
to  make  it  the  man  of  their  counsel.  From  the  time  they  came  under  his 
instruction  to  the  completion  of  their  course,  he  constantly  urged  that  this  should 
be  their  guide,  and  then,  when  taking  their  degree,  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  presented  with  their  diploma,  implying  that  the  latter  would  be  of  lit- 
tle service  without  the  use  of  the  former. 

The  kst  time  I  saw  Dr.  Caldwell  was  in  the  dij  of  Philadelphia,— -I  think  in 
1834,  when  he  was  under  medical  treatment,"— undergoing  a  painful  snigieal 
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operation.  He  spoke  much  of  his  disease,  and  of  the  bodily  agoby  which  he  woP 
fered, — saying  "  it  is  almost  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear;  bat  the  graee 
of  Qod  is  sufficient."  He  conthiued  conversing  for  some  time  on  the  naiore  of 
Ohristian  consolation  and  support,  compared  with  what  is  termed  philosophiotl 
fortitude, — and  showed  that  he  was  calmly  submissiye  to  the  Dirine  will,  wfaatr 
ever  it  might  be;  ready  to  recover  and  live  longer,  or  to  suffer  still  more  from  hk 
disease  and  die.  I  found  him  the  same  warm-hearted  friend  that  he  had  always 
been,  and  if  there  was  any  change,  it  was  this — the  kindness  of  his  nature  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  piety  seemed  to  hare  increased  under  his  sufferings,  and  in 
view  of  his  departure. 

AIL  who  were  acquainted  with  his  labours  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  an 
eminent  benefactor  of  youth,  and  did  much  for  the  cause  of  education;  and  those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  will  testify  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  Church 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  in  many  ways  a  blessing  to  the  generation  m 
which  he  lired. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

8HEPARD  K.  KOLLOGK. 


■^^ 


JOHN  LYLE  * 

1797—1825. 

John  Lyle,  the  son  of  John  and  Flora  (Reed)  Lyle,  was  bom  in  Rock« 
bridge  County,  Ya.,  October  20,  1769.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  elders  of  the  Timber  Eidge  Church,  and  the  latter  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Rockbridge  County.  His  father,  though  not 
afSuent,  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  owned  a  farm,  which  he  and 
his  sons  cultivated,  as  he  was  in  principle  opposed  to  holding  slaves.  The 
subjeot  of  this  notice  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  September,  1789, 
yrhen  he  was  a  month  less  than  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  from  this  time  he 
became  very  desirous  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  His 
£Either,  however,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it, — ^partly  on  the  ground 
that,  having  educated  an  elder  son  abeady,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  him 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  education,  and  partly  because  he  thought  he 
was  in  some  respects  constitutionally  disqualified  to  bo  a  public  speaker. 
But  the  young  man  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and 
he  accordingly  entered  a  school  in  that  neighbourhood  taught  by  his  brother 
Andrew,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  had  graduated  at  Liberty 
Hall,  and  was  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Here  he  continued 
until  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  took  place  in  1791.  He  then  commeoeed 
teaching  an  English  school  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  yigoronaly 
engaged  in  preparing  to  enter  College.  In  due  time  he  became  a  atudent 
at  Liberty  Hall,  where,  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  his  education ,  he 
was  employed  as  a  Tutor  to  the  younger  classes.  He  graduated  abont  the 
year  1794. 

•  Davldion'i  Higt.  Pratb.  Ch.  Ky.— Footo'f  Sketofaw  of  Ta.,  2d  Beiks.— USS.  frem  Bcv. 
JmI  K.  Lj1«,  Rct.  Dr.  J.  0.  BamM  aai  Aev.  Dr.  Eotmi  Stoeitb 
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IniiDaduitely!  after  lesving  CoUege,  Be  was  employed  in  ieachbg  a  sobool 
in  Roekbridge  Countj,  while  he  pursued  hia  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Graham.  He  was  received  as  a  candidate 
far  lioensure,  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  April  21,  1796.,  and  in  just  a 
ye»r  from  that  day  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  During  the  sue- 
oeeding  autumn  and  winter,  he  was  employed  as  a  missionary  on  the  frontier 
of  Virginia  proper ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1798»  he  was  in  Kentucky  in 
the  same  capacity.  Sometime  in  the  fidl  of  1799,  he  was  received  and 
ordained  by  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery.  In  1800,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Churches  of  Salem  and  Sugar  Ridge,  in  Clark  County,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  As  these  churches  yielded  him  an  inadequate  sup- 
port, he  was  obliged,  during  the  period  of  his  connection  with  them,  to 
teach  a  school  in  order  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses. 

Buring  the  great  religious  excitement  that  commenced  in  the  Southwest, 
in  the  year  1800,  accompanied  by  violent  bodily  exercises,  Mr.  Lyle,  though 
for  a  time  greatly  tried  by  the  extraordinary  demonstrations  which  he  wit- 
nessed, very  soon  became  satisfied  that  they  were  not  the  effects  of  a  Divine 
impulse,  but  were,  to  eay  the  least,  evidences  of  human  infirmity,  and  served 
only  to  mar  what  he  considered  as  otherwise  a  genuine  revival  of  religion. 
With  this  conviction,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resist  the  strong  current 
that  was  sweeping  through  the  churches,  though  he  did  it,  as  might  be 
expected,  at  the  expense  of  being  regarded  by  many  as  at  best  a  cold  friend 
to  the  revival.  At  Paris,  Ky.,  he  preached  a, Sermon  on  the  text — **  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,'*  which  is  said  to  have  been  very 
effective  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  At  Danville,  while  he 
was  preaching  from  the  words — **  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little,"  he  was 
interrupted  by  sounds  resembling  the  barking  of  a  dog,  but  by  a  few  words 
uttered  in  an  earnest  and  decided  tone,  he  arrested  the  disorder. 

In  1805,  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  ride  two  months  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  afterwards  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  difficulties  of  that  Body.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  when  the  subject  came  up  for  adjudication  in  1809,  and 
represented  the  case  with  such  fervour  and  ability,  that  his  audience  were 
not  only  convinced  by  hb  statements,  but  powerfully  affected  by  his 
appeals. 

In  May,  1807,  Mr.  Lyle  removed  to  Paris,  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  whither 
also  he  removed  his  school;  but  subsequently  established  an  Academy, 
which  flourished  greatly  under  his  superintendence.  At  the  same  time,  he 
preached  to  the  Churches  of  Cane  Ridge  and  Concord. ,  About  1810,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Academy,  in  consequence  of  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees  to  discard  the  Bible  and  all  religious  instruction.  He  also, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  ceased  to  labour  with  the  above  named 
Congregations,  and  soon  after  commenced  preaching  to  Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  near  Cynthiana,  Harrison  County.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  he 
spent  four  months  in  the  Counties  of  Bourbon,  Harrison,  Nicholas,  and 
Fayette,  preaching  chiefly  to  the  coloured  people. 

Having  been  instrumental,  between  the  years  1815  and  1818,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  two  ministers — one  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Church,  and  the  other 
in  the  Churches  of  Concord  and  Carlisle, — both  within  the  field  in  whioh 
he  hAd  himself  laboured, — ho  gave  up  the  atated  labours  of  a  pastor,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  missionary  aervioe. 
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Mr.  Lyle  continued  earnestly  and  saooessfiiUj  engaged  in  hia  work,  till 
he  was  taken  off  by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Paris,  Ky.,  July  22,  1825,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hia  age^ 
from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which  run  its  course  in  fourteen  days.  He 
was  buried  in  his  garden,  in  a  spot  selected  by  himself,  under  the  shade  of 
a  fi&TOurite  tree. 

Mr.  Lyle  was  married,  June  18,  1798,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Lapaley,  widow 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Lapsley,  a  lady  of  most  exemplary  Ghrbtian  character, 
who  survived  him  seventeen  years.  He  had  three  children, — all  of  iheoi 
sons. 

Mr.  Lyle's  only  publications,  with  the  exception  of  his  contributions  to 
periodicals,  are  the  New  American  English  Grammar,  1804 ;  and  a  Sermon 
on  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  Gospel  ministers,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  Session  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ebeneier,  1821. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  STUART,  D.  D. 

"SiCBOLABViLLE,  Ky.,  September  15, 1854. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  John  Lyle,  having  been 
contemporary  with  him,  and  a  co-agent  in  most  of  the  deeply  interesting  eccle- 
siastical scenes  throagh  which  be  was  called  to  pass.  My  first  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  was  at  the  time  he  entered  College.  A  Mr.  Ramsay  and  myself  at 
that  time  occupied  a  room  in  College,  and  were  students  of  Theology  under  Pre- 
sident Graham.  The  arrangement  of  the  Trustees  was  that  all  the  students 
should  live  in  College  and  board  with  a  steward;  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Lyle. 
Some  dissipated  youth  fk*om  the  Eastern  part  of  Virginia,  having  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  gambling  in  Lexington,  and  the  Professors,  being  informed,of  the  fact, 
having  called  them  to  an  account  for  their  conduct,  they  accused  Mr.  Lyle, — 
whether  truly  or  falsely,— of  being  the  informer,  and  set  themselves  to  revenge 
upon  him  by  persecuting  him  in  every  way  in  their  power.  He  at  length  came 
to  our  room  to  ask  our  opinion  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do;  and  our  judgment  in 
the  case  was  that  he  had  better  arm  himself  with  a  club,  and  assume  a  stem  and 
threatening  aspect  and  manner,  and  we  doubted  not  that  they  would  quail 
before  him.  He  took  our  advice,  and  it  turned  out  as  we  predicted — the  perse- 
cutions from  that  time  ceased.  Shortly  after  this,  I  obtained  license  to  preach, 
came  to  Kentucky,  and  received  an  appointment  to  a  Professorship  in  Transyl- 
vania University,  where  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lyle,  from  which 
time  a  fraternal  intimacy  subsisted  between  us  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Lyle  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  figure,  and  his  manners,  though  not  studied 
or  artificial,  were  kind  and  agreeable.  He  had  naturally  a  warm  and  genial 
spirit,  and  made  himself  very  pleasant  in  circles  in  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
though  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers  he  was  inclined  to  be  reserved, — 
owing,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  somewhat  deaf. 

'      He  was  pre-eminently  a  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  West. 

•  Having  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  being  a  thorough  scholar,  especially 
in  the  languages,  he  was  intent  on  doing  his  utmost  for  the  intellectual  as  well 

.  as  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  rising  generation.  His  Academy  at 
Paris,  which  he  continued  for  years,  under  very  favourable  auspices,  he  made 
the  instrument  of  preparing  several  indigent  young  men  for  the  ministry,  by 
employing  them  as  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  instructing  them  in  Divinity, 

'with  a  view  to  their  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  To  him 
belongs  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first  school  exdu9ivel^  for  the  edoeatioii 

'  of  females  in  the  West,  or  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  in  any  piart  of 
the  country. 
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He  was  also  one  of  the  fir8t,--«o  fur  as  I  know,  the  very  first,  to  suggest  the 
plan  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  by  means  of  colporteurs.  In  a  conversation 
with  myself,  he  lamented  that  he  found  the  ignorance  of  the  people  so  great 
through  the  country,  that  they  could  not  receive  the  legitimate  benefit  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  therefore  resolved  to  establish  a  press,  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  publishing  plain  practical  tracts  on  religious  subjects,  and  circu-r 
lating  them  among  the  people,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  creating  and  cherishing  a 
taste  for  religious  reading.  He  had  the  pleasure  ere  long  of  seeing  this  purpose 
successfully  cv'ried  out. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  ardent,  zealous,  and  highly  evangelical.  He  avoided 
Tain  speculations,  and  kept  his  audience  constantly  within  sight  of  the  Cross. 
Daring  much  the  greater  portion  of  his  ministry,  he  laboured  as  an  evangelist. 

He  was  an  earnest  and  vigorous  defender  of  the  order,  discipline,  and  doc- 
trines, of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  different  schisms  which  occurred 
during  his  ministry,  almost  every  doctrine  and  principle  of  discipline  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  called  in  question;  and  no  man  came  more  promptly  and 
efficiently  to  the  defence  than  Mr.  Lyle.  Indeed  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
him  among  the  foremost  of  his  day  in  preserving  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church  under  trying  circumstances. 

Yours  with  respect, 

ROBERT  STUART. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HUBBARD  HINDE  KAVANAUGH,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  or  THB  XBXHOPIST  BKSOOPAL  OBUBOB  SOUTH. 

YsBSAiLLXS,  Ky.,  February  6, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  Though  I  had  my  home  for  a  considerable  time  in  Mr.  Lyle's 
dwelling,  yet  it  was  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
estimate  of  his  character  is  so  perfect  as  you  might  obtain  from  some  one  who 
was  longer  contemporary  with  him.  I  think,  however,  I  cannot  be  deceived  in 
regard  to  his  more  prominent  traits;  and  such  as  my  recollections  are,  I  cheer- 
fully give  them  to  you,  leaving  it  to  others  to  furnish  you  a  more  finished  por- 
trait. 

Mr.  Lyle  undoubtedly  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  Southwest,  as  a 
Christian,  a  Teacher,  and  a  Preacher. 

He  was  a  man  of  excellent  Judgment,  of  very  good  classical  acquirements, 
and  of  earnest  and  consistent  piety.  His  views  and  his  spirit  were  eminently 
evangelical — he  made  much,  in  both  his  teachings  and  his  experience,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
His  heart  was  evidently  warmed,  and  his  life  controlled,  by  the  truths  which  he ' 
believed. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  showed  that  he  had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  He  never  attempted  elegance  of  style  or  graceful- 
ness of  manner;  though  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  was  particularly  defi- 
cient in  either.  He  spoke  out  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  Divine  truth,  and 
from  a  heart  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  exalted  themes.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  bring  out  and  enforce  the  very  mind  of  the  Spirit;  and  it  was  always 
done  with  the  dignity  of  enlightened  earnestness,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
tears. 

In  the  discipline  of  his  family  and  school,  he  was  conscientiously  rigid.  So 
frequent  were  his  appeals  to  Solomon  for  authority  to  use  the  rod,  that  he  got 
that  ancient  sage  into  rather  bad  odour  among  the  subjects  of  his  discipline. 
His  conduct  towards  those  who  were  apprentices  under  him,  (for  he  carried  on* 
for  a  while- the  printing  and  book  binding  business,)  v<^s  kind  and  respectful; 
and  both  he  and  his  excellent  wife  laboured  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
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good»  more  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  parentAl  nUtion  Uuu)  of  that  which  they  acta- 
allj  sQBtaiiied.  They  were  all  allowed  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  fiunil/, 
were  uniformlj  called  to  the  finnily  devotions,  and  each  was  furnished  with  a 
Hymn  Book  to  sing  at  prayers,  and  with  a  Bible  which  he  was  required  to  read 
regularly;  and  his  seat  in  the  church  might  never  be  vacant,  except  from  neoes- 
Btty.  Three  of  his  apprentices  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  all  bat 
one  are  members  of  some  branch  of  the  Church;  and  that  one  is  a  man  of  such 
steady  habits  that  he  has  been  styled  *'  a  lobby  member  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Church  "  for  many  years.  • 

Mr.  Lyle  was  generally  a  man  of  much  more  than  common  gravity — still  lie 
was  not  without  a  vein  of  humour,  to  which  he  sometimes  gave  play  in  •  rery 
agreeable  manner.  1  remember  one  instance  in  which  I  was  myself  personally 
interested.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  was  indentured  to  him  to  learn  the  art  of 
printing.  Before  my  time  had  expired,  he  had  determined  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness. The  terms  of  the  contract  which  bound  me  to  him  had  not  been  fulfiQed 
on  either  part.  Meanwhile,  in  attending  him  on  one  of  his  preaching  tours, 
1  had  sought  and  erabrsced  religion.  After  some  two  months'  deliberation, 
I  attached  myself  to  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Lyle  was  inclined  to  let 
me  go  free;  but  then  he  was  legally  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  not  fulfilling 
his  contract.  He  asked  me  whether,  if  he  would  release  me  from  all  obligation 
to  him,  I  would  ever  sue  him.  I  assured  him  that  I  would  not.  He  then, 
smiling,  said,  ''Will  you  ever  sue  me  until  you  fall  from  grace?*' — ^thus  giving  a 
pleasant  thrust  at  my  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  I  promised 
I  would  not;  and  on  this  bargain  we  parted.* 

Mr.  Lyle's  usefolness  has- sdrvived  him  in  many  distinguished  individuals, 
whose  characters  his  influence  has  helped  to  mould. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  KATAKAITGH. 

FBOM  THE  BET.  W.  H.  MoGUFFET,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
paisinMT  or  tbi  vxiviasnT  or  viaoiiriA. 

UviVKRSiTT  or  YiaouriA,  March  19, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  Though  I  knew  Mr.  Lyle  well,  I  was  at  the  time  young  and  ill 
qualified  to  form  right  impressions  of  such  a  man.     My  acquaintance  with  him, 
Ipo,  was,  for  the  most  part,  at  a  distance — ^as  a  preacher  rather  than  as  a  neigh- 
bour, though  towards  the  last,  as  a  friend.    Still  I  will  very  cheerfully  give  you 
both  my  convictions  and  impressions  respecting  him. 

To  begin  with  his  appearance — ^he  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  dignified 
looking  gentlemen  I  ever  saw«  Much  above  the  ordinary  stature,— erect  in  fontf, 
with  an  expanded  chest  and  a  remarkably  fine  head,  surrounded  by  a  profusion 
of  hair  entirely  white,  and  which  he  wore  long,  flowing  down  to  his  shoulders, — 
with  an  elastic  step  and  commanding  mien,  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in 
any  company  or  by  the  most  careless  observer  for  an  ordinary  man.  He  was 
dignified,  but  not  forbidding;  of  commanding  presence,  but  not  austere;  yet 
the  vicious  or  even  the  frivolous  might  well  fed  ill  at  ease  before  him.  Dignified 
humility,  in  the  minister  of  Christ,  is,  by  the  shallow  and  flippant  Worldling, 
frequently  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  pride.  A  more  affable  and  courteous 
Christian  gentleman  than  was  the  Rev.  John  Lyle,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
known. 

As  a  preacher,  my  recollections  of  him  are  less  distinct.  He  was  always 
instructive,  frequently  impressive,  and  sometimes,  (when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him,)  persuasive  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  most  prominent  trait  as  a 
proaeher,  I  should  think,  was  an  earnest  fidelity  to  the  souls  of  his  audience 
vpon  all  occasions.    Often  have  I  seen  his  whole  frame  tremulous  with  emotion. 
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and  ilio  team  floving  profusely  down  his  venerftble  face,  while  in  tones  of  tender- 
ness be  expostulated  with  infatuated  sinners,  in  the  name  of  his  Master — "  Why 
will  ye  die?     Why  toiUye  dieV  * 

His  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  deserres  to  be  noticed  par- 
ticularly. I  can  never  foiget  the  courage  which  be  evinced,  when  warning  and 
rebuking  the  open  sooffer  or  the  sneering  sceptic,  and  with  what  Christian  hero- 
ism he  ventured,  at  times,  to  denounce  the  wickedness  of  the  departed,  even 
over  their  coffins,  when  profligate  conventionalities  strove  to  force  him  to  become 
the  panegyrist  of  that  which  his  pious  heart  abhorred.  The  experiment  was  not 
often  repeated.  The  same  fidelity  to  his  Master  marked  his  conduct  at  Church 
Courts,  when  occasion  demanded.  No  candidate  for  the  ministry  failed  to  hear 
of  the  doublings  of  the  human  heart  in  matters  of  self-deception,  if  Father  Lyle 
was  on  the  committee  of  examination.  No  necessary  warning  was  withheld  to 
look  well  to  the  motives  which  prompted  the  young  brother  to  desire  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  No  false  delicacy  was  ever  allowed  to  prevent  the  honest 
expression  of  doubt,  when  the  venerable  man  was  not  satisfied ;  and  when  he 
was  satisfied,  the  vote  of  approval  was  apt  to  be  unanimous.  Tet  he  was  the 
farthest  possible  horn  being  censorious.  His  sagacity  has  more  than  once  been 
vindicated  by  the  subsequent  career  of  those  concerning  whose  admission  or 
licensure  he  had  been  led  to  doubt. 

His  theological  attainments,  as  far  as  I  was  then  able  to  judge,  were  accurate 
and  extensive,  at  least  for  that  day;  and  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  the  clergy 
of  our  Church  at  the  present  day  would  gain  by  an  honest  comparison  with  tlie 
ministers  of  thirty  years  ago*  His  talents  must  have  been  much  above  medi- 
ocrity, though,  on  that  point  too,' I  am  led  to  distrust  my  early  estimates. 

I  remain  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  McGirrFET. 


PROlf  THE  HON.  CHILTON  ALLAN, 
mMBKB  or  coxoaiss. 

WivoBxsna,  Ky.,  August  16, 1866. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  John  Lyle,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections , 
had  a  school  in  this  County,  which  I  attended  about  the  year  1806.  I  boarded 
in  bis  family,  and  of  course  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
him.  He  had  a  well  defined  Caucassian  face,  that  I  think  resembled  -a  marble 
bust  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Jefierson.  His  hair  was  prematurely  gfay,^whioh  ren- 
dered his  appearance  more  venerable.  His  manner  was  thoughtful  and  dignified, 
and  he  would  have  been  noticed  any  where  by  strangers  as  a  remarkable  man. 

As  a  teacher,  he  was  singularly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  and 
had  an  admirable  talent  at  communicating  knowledge  in  an  easy  and  impressive 
manner.  I  think  that  his  labours  in  this  way  accomplished  more  than  those  of 
any  other  teacher  whom  I  have  known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  used  to 
have  great  exhibitions  at  his  school,  that  called  hundreds  of  people  together; 
and,  on  these  occasions,  we  declaimed,  and  acted  tragedies  and  comedies ,^in  all 
which  he  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest.  This,  besides  contributing  to  the 
improvement  and  gratification  of  his  scholars,  helped  to  make  his  schools  atirac-* 
tive  and  popular. 

As  a  preacher,  he  addressed  himself  more  to  the  understandings  of  his  hearers 
than  to  their  passions.  His  aim  was  to  reach  the  common  mind;  and  in  order  to 
this,  he  thought  it  necessary  not  only  to  be  clear,  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
elementary— no  one,  I  may  safely  say,  had  any  difficulty  in  understanding  his 
sermons.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  uncommonly  dignified  and  impress 
sive.  He  mingled  freely  in  the  revivals  of  1808  and  1804;  but  my  impression 
is,  though  I  would  not  speak  too  confidently,  that  he  fbnnd  a  good  deal  in  them 
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to  disapprove.    The  Key.  J H ,  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world,  becanM 

HO  enthusiastic,  that  he  he  never  knew  when  to  stop  preaching  or  praying;  and 
some  of  the  members  of  his  church,  catching  his  burning  zeal,  would  praj  by  tbe 
hour.  He  held  a  great  camp  meeting  at  Springfield,  that  lasted  for  many  days; 
and  Mr.  Lyle,  being  present,  bore  with  their  prayers  as  long  as  he  could ;  bat  one 
morning  he  broke  out  upon  them  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
exhortations  I  ever  heard — it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  calm  Ghristiftn 
men  and  women  who  were  present,  and  on  the  whole  produced  a  decidedly 
happy  effect.  Mr.  Lyle  had  not  only  no  tendency  to  enthusiasm,  but  very  little 
patience  with  it — in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  his  feelings  were  verj 
much  under  the  control  of  his  judgment. 

He  was  greatly  respected  while  he  lived,  and  left  behind  him  an  honoured 
name. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHILTON  ALLAH* 


TROM  GEORGE  W.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

Pabu,  Ky.,  November  26, 1866. 

Dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  John  Lyle,  during  the  time  I  was  a 
student  at  Law  with  Judge  Mills,  which  was  in  the  years  1824-25,  was  inti- 
mate. I  was  but  a  young  man  then,  and  was  associated  with  his  son,  Joel  A. 
Lyle,  a  class  mate  in  study.  The  father  was  an  old  man,  whose  hair  was  white 
with  the  frosts  of  many  winters,  and  whose  demeanour  was  dignified  and  affa- 
ble. I  had  known  him  from  my  boyhood,  but  I  had  not,  before  the  period  alluded 
to,  been  permitted  to  enjoy  his  society; — ^my  knowledge  of  him  being  such  only 
as  would  be  received  by  a  boy  of  an  old  man,  who  looked  upon  all  young  men 
with  peculiar  kindness,  and  whose  bearing  towards  them,  and  especially  to  well- 
behaved  boys,  was  marked  by  that  sort  of  condescending  affability  which  often- 
times forms  so  agreeable  a  link  between  youth  and  old  age.  I  first  saw  him,  to 
remember  him,  in  the  year  1816,  perhaps  1817,  at  a  book  store  containing  rather 
an  ill-assorted  collection,  but  among  which  were  many  valuable  books,  of  some 
of  which  he  was  the  publisher  and  printer,  and  of  all  of  which  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor. My  Mother  had  given  me  a  dollar  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
book.  His  was  the  only  book  store  in  Paris,  and  I  cannot  now  think  of  the 
patience  he  exercised  with  me, — ^for  I  was  a  long  time  in  selecting  a  book,- 
the  gratification  expressed  by  him  at  the  choice  I  made,  without  surprise,- 
very  different  was  the  kindness  of  his  manner  to  me,  from  that  which  I  after- 
wards sometimes  found,  as  a  boy,  from  others,  not  as  aged  as  he,  under  similar 
circumstances. 

When  his  son  Joel  and  I  were  afterwards  thrown  together  as  Law  students, 
I  was  at  his  house  weekly,  and  oftentimes  daily,  for  two  years.  I  have  reason  to 
bdieve  that  I  won  his  best  regards.  We,  I  may  say,  became  intimate.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  between  us,  that  placed  us  upon  a  footing  of  as  per- 
fiMst  equality  as  could  possibly  be,  between  persons  with  whom  there  was  so  great 
disparity  of  age.  It  was  winter.  The  day  was  a  cold  one.  I  was  seated  alone 
by  a  cheerful  fire  in  his  son  Joel's  study,  having  entered  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  one,  as  it  happened.  This  was  an  upper  room  in  the  house  of  his  father. 
I  heard  some  one  on  the  stairway  which  led  directly  to  the  room  where  I  was.  The 
person  who  was  ascending  the  stairs,  was  whistling  a  lively  air,  and  could  not 
be  seen  by  me.  I  thought  it  was  my  class  mate,  and  I  determined  to  play  a  prac- 
tical joke  on  him.  I  placed  myself  so  as  to  be  concealed  behind  the  door,  w^hen 
0pen,  and  waited  until  the  advancing  individual  opened  the  door  and  came  into 
the  room,  when  I  sprang  from  my  hiding  place,  seised  him  by  the  shoulders,  his 
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batk  being  towards  me,  and  gave  him  as  vigorous  a  shake  as  I  could.  The  act 
was  done  in  an  instant,  and  it  was  all  over  before  I  saw  mj  mistake.  What 
was  my  surprise,  axvd  even  fright,  when  I  discovered  I  had  my  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  &ther  instead  of  the  son !  He  was  as  greatly  surprised  as  I 
was,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  rude  and  unman- 
nerly intruder;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  time  for  thought,  and  before  I  could  begin 
to  stammer  an  apology,  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind,^and  I  am  sure  I 
neVer  in  my  life  witnessed  a  more  hearty  laugh  from  any  man,  upon  any  ooca- 
sion,  than  was  given  by  him.  The  scene  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
gftve  himself  up  to  a  sense  of  its  fun  with  an  absolute  abandon*  From  this  time 
there  was  no  reserve  between  us,  and  our  intercourse  was  frequent  and  fami- 
liar,— nearly  as  much  so  as  between  his  son  and  myself. 

At  this  distant  day,  I  recur  to  these  scenes,  and  indulge  these  reminiscences  of 
the  Man,  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Christian  Minister,  with  the  liveliest  emotions. 
Tho  only  drawback  to  a  f\ill  enjoyment  of  his  society  was  a  slight  loss  of  his 
hearing,  but  his  social  turn  made  more  than  ample  amends  for  this.  In  person  he 
was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  when  standing  erect,  there  was  more  about  him 
to  command  the  respect  of  every  beholder  than  commonly  pertains  to  men  of  his 
age  and  figure.  His  appearance  was  in  the  highest  degree  venektible.  In  his 
manners  he  was  dignified  without  reserve  or  stiffness;  although  from  his  accessi- 
bility in  conversation,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  unbent  himself  to  an 
interchange  of  social  feelings  and  sentiments  with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  would 
not  be  thought  to  be  so  by  many.  In  speech,  there  was  rather  a  quiet  bluntness 
with  him,  which  was  the  efi*ect  of  his  natural  candour. 

These  are  my  impressions  about  him  now.  I  have  not  spoken,  as  you  perceive, 
of  his  position  as  a  preacher,  nor  of  his  learning,  nor  piety.  All  these,  I  doubt 
not,  are  in  the  hands  of  others,  more  competent  to  do  him  justice  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly be,  inasmuch  a&  in  our  religious  opinions  we  differed  very  widely. 

I  cannot  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  father  without  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
son.  I  have  never  seen  a  roan,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  who  was  in 
intellect  the  superior  of  Joel  A.  Lyle.  He  learned  the  most  abstruse  principles 
of  Law  without  labour,  and  to  me  apparently  by  intuition.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Bar.  His  career  of  great- 
ness and  of  usefulness,  however,  was  closed  on  earth  at  its  beginning.  He  was 
the  soul  of  honour  and  the  impersonation  of  virtue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
Vol.  rv.  24 
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JOSHUA  WILLIAMS,  D.  D  * 

1797— 18S8. 

'  Joshua  Willi akb,  a  son  of  Lewis  and  Marj  Williams,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  August  8, 1767. 
The  parents  of  his  Either  were  from  Wales — they  were  Presbyterians,  and 
as  long  as  they  lived,  worshipped  Ood  in  their  native  language.  The 
parents  of  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hudson,  were  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  and  were  also  Presbyterians.  His  father  was  originally  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  but  in  1769  he  purchased  a  farm  in  York  County,  Pa., 
whither  ho,  at  that  time,  removed,  and  after  that  made  farming  his  employ* 
ment  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  labour.  He  was  an  uncommonly  amiable 
man,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  mother  also  was  remarkable  for  her  good  sense,  eminent  pietj,  and 
great  energy  of  character.  Her  son  always  retained  the  highest  estimate  of 
both  her  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  could  never  speak  of  her  b«t 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  filial  veneration.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  were  members,  and  three 
of  them  ruling  elders,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Young  Williams  was  taught  the  languages  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin.  He  was  at  that  time  probably  twenty-three  or 
four  years  of  age,  and  his  faculties  were  proportionably  matured.  He  was 
distinguished  even  then  for  uncommon  skill  in  debate,  and  great  fluency  in 
extemporaneous  speaking.  He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  Diokin- 
son  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1795.  After 
leaving  College,  he  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Robert  Cooper,  of  Middle  Spring,  near  Shippensburg, — ^being  associated  in 
his  studies  with  Mr.  Francis  Herron,  now  (1850)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herron  of 
Pittsburg.  He  was  received  on  trial  for  the  Gospel  ministry  by  the  Pree- 
bytery  of  Carlisle,  October  6,  1796,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  October  4, 
1797. 

His  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  gave  promise  of  an  able  and  successful 
ministry.  He  was  invited  to  supply  several  vacant  congregations,  and 
received  two  calls  to  settle  at  nearly  the  same  time :  that  which  he  deter* 
mined  to  accept  was  from  the  united  Congregations  of  Derry  and  Pazton. 
Here  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  2d  of  October,  1799.  Within  a 
short  time  after  his  settlement,  some  difficulty  arose  in  one  of  his  congr^a- 
tions,  which  led  him  to  seek  a  release  from  his  pastoral  charge  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  30th  of  June,  1801,  the  Presbytery  met  at  his  request,  and 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relation.  On  the  8th  of  October  following,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of  Big  Spring,  in  the  same  Preaby* 
tery, — which  he  immediately  accepted,  and  was  installed  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1802.  Here  he  continued  diligently  and  faithfully  employed  for 
twenty-seven  years ;  during  which  period,  as  appears  from  his  Church  Regis- 
ter, he  admitted  to  Communion  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons.  In 
April,  1829,  on  account  of  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  he  resigned  his 
charge.     From  the  day  of  his  installation  till  that  of  his  resignation,  he 

• 
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lived  and  laboured  among  bis  people  with  the  utmost  harmony,  and  with  a 
oonstantlj  increasing  interest. 

After  retiring  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  still  continued  to  preach,  as 
his  health  permitted,  and  opportunity  ofifered, — serving  vacant  congregations 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  assisting  his  brethren  on  special  occasions.  In 
January,  1837,  he  experienced  a  sore  affliction  in  the  fracture  of  one  of  his 
limbs,  which  confined  him  to  his  couch  for  about  eight  months.  He  was, 
liowever,  during  this  period,  cheerful  and  happy,  and  occupied  most  of  his 
time  in  useful  reading  and  devout  meditation.  Within  about  a  year  after  he 
reoeived  the  injury,  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out ;  but 
Lis  voice  had  failed  so  much  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his  part  in  ordinary 
conversation.  He  attempted  to  preach  after  this,  but  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  he  could  go  through  the  service.  About  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  manifested  his  accus- 
tomed interest  in  its  proceedings.  His  last  illness,  which  was  dysentery,  was 
of  only  four  days'  continuance ;  and  from  its  commencement  he  predicted 
that  it  would  end  in  death.  The  disease  aflfected  his  head,  so  that  he  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  the  command  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  his  mind  was  occasionally  flighty  and  wandering.  He  died  in  the 
utmost  tranquillity,  and  without  any  experience  of  the  painful  struggle 
which  he  had  always  feared,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August, 
1638.  fiis  Funeral  was  attended  the  next  day  by  a  large  assemblage,  among 
whom  were  eight  or  ten  of  his  brethren  in  tlve  ministry ;  and  a  Sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  James  Williamson,  then  of  Silver 
Spring.  His  remains  repose  in  the  Big  Spring  burial  place, — the  spot  being 
nearly  within  vi^w*from  the  pulpit  where  he  had  so  long  stood  to  dispense 
the  glorious  G-ospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jefferson  College  in 
the  autumn  of  1837. 

The  only  publication  of  Dr.  Williams,  beside  occasional  contributions  to 
periodicals,  was  a  Sermon  on  the  Sinner's  inability,  preached  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Buffalo,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1832. 

Dr.  Williams  was  married,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1800,  to  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Campbell,  who  lived  and  died  within  the  bounds  of  the  Church 
of  Derry.  They  had  nine  ohildren, — six  sons  and  three  daughters.  James 
Campbell^ — the  eldest  child,  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
in  1821,  and  afterwards  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  where,  after  lingering  about  three  months,  he  died  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
Dr.  Williams'  widow  still  (1850)  survives. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  his  tombstone,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ncvin,  Professor  at  Mercersburg  : — 


<; 


In  memory  of  Joshua  Williams,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Big 
Spring,  from  A.  D.  1801  to  A.  D.  1829;  called  home,  August  21,  A.  D.  1888,  iu  the 
71  It  year  of  bis  age. 

'*  A  man  of  vigorons  and  comprehensive  mind^  in  thought  acute,  original,  and  pro- 
found; learned  and  able  in  his  profession;  firm,  enlightened,  and  independent  in  his 
views  of  truth;  as  a  preacher,  sound,  evangelical  and  instructive;  and  in  his  general 
walk  and  character  a  consistent  Christian,  whose  life,  systematically  ordered  by  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  by  impulse,  adorned  the  Gospel  which  he  proclaimed  to  others. 
Though  formed  to  take  rank  with  the  conspicuous  of  the  age,  he  shrank  from  observa- 
tion, while  living,  and  courted  no  flune  b^ond  the  sphere  of  his  own  pastoral  ohaifa 
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Here  his  memory  Is  embalmed  in  many  hearts;  and  his  voice  will  long  continne  to  be 
heard  from  the  grave  where  he  sleeps:  may  it  find  an  echo  in  every  spirit,  and  be  at 
the  ' still  small  voice'  from  Heaven,  that  leads  to  righteousness  and  to  God.'' 

FROM  THE  HON.  ROGER  B.  TAHEY,  LL.  D,, 

OBIBI  JUSTICE  or    TBE  SUPJLBMS  OOUBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WASBurGTOV  Cm,  May  20,  1850. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  class  mate  Joshua  Williams. 
More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  we  graduated  together  at  Dickinson 
College;  but  my  recollection  of  him  seems  as  fresh  as  the  day  after  we 
parted, — ^for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  forgotten  by  his  companions. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  particular  incidents  in  his  life  worth 
repeating.  Indeed,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  life  of  a  student,  faithfully  performing 
hb  college  duties,  and  preparing  himself  for  future  usefulness,  there  is  scarcely 
ever  any  striking  event,  worth  recording  in  his  biography.  Such,  according  to 
my  recollection,  was  Mr.  Wniiams. 

He  was,  I  I)elieve,  a  few  years  older  than  myself.  His  standing  as  a  scholar 
was  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  class.  He  was  studious,  yet  cheerful,  social,  and 
a  general  favourite.  His  life  was  pure  and  nnsullied,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recall  him  to  memory,  such  as  he  then  was.  We  all  thought  him  eloquent;  and, 
although  he  and  I  never  mQt  after  we  left  College,  I  have  often  inquired  after  him, 
and  heard  of  him,  and  have  been  gratified  to  find  that  his  future  life  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  anticipations  of  those  who  were  his  companions  and  fellow-stadents. 
I  have  ever  cherished  for  him  a  high  and  cordial  regard. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  TANEY. 

FROM  THE  REY.  DAYID  McCONAUGHY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Wasbinqton,  Pa.,  July  8,  1850. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Doctor  Joshua  Williams,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for 
my  recollections,  was  among  my  very  early  and  most  esteemed  acquaintances. 
My  first  knowledge  of  him  was  at  the  classical  school  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dobbin  at 
Gettysburg.  I  was  then  a  boy  without  maturity  of  mind,  though  considerably 
advanced  in  classical  studies.  He  was  older  by  several  years, ^nd  in  general 
knowledge  much  my  superior.  I  admired  his  talents,  though  I  could  not  think 
profoundly,  discourse  fluently,  and  argue  ingeniously,  as  he  did.  He  had  even 
then,  as  the  result  of  considerable  reading,  and  other  well  employed  means, 
much  acquired  knowledge,  and  much  of  that  spirit  of  investigation,  discrimina- 
ting judgment,  and  love  of  intellectual  conflict  and  learned  discussion,  which  emi- 
nently characterized  him  through  life.  His  talents  and  his  taste  found,  at  Mr. 
Dobbin's  school,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  indulgence  and  development,  espc^ 

cially  in  the  society  of  Mr.  D C ,  a  fellow-student  of  like  habits  and  mental 

endowments,  who  was  afterwards,  for  many  years,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  York, 
Pa.  I,  with  many  others,  was  often  delighted  as  well  as  profited,  by  their 
earnest  but  kind  and  pleasant  debates  on  various  important  subjects. 

Some  years  after,  we  i^ere  fellow-students  and  class  mates  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. Here  also  he  was  a  devoted,  successful  and  highly  respected  student.  As 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  same  literary  Society  in  College  with  him,  I  had  l&ss 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  manifestations  of  his  logical  acumen,  and  power- 
ful discursive  faculty.  In  future  life  we  were  not  brought  into  circumstances  of 
^ong  continued  and  intimate  association;  although  as  licentiates,  and  subse- 

ently  settled  Pastors  of  Churches  of  the  same  Presbytery,  and  Trustees  of  our 

na  Mater,  our  interviews  were  no^  unfrequent. 
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My  early  AtUcbment  to  him, and  admiration  of  his  character  tnd  talents,  were 
increased^  as  years  passed  away,  and  he  still  liyes  in  my  affectionate  remem- 
brance.   And  it  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  me  that,  in  Tarious  ways,  he  gave  me 
reason  to  think  that  I  shared  his  fWendship  and  kind  regard. 
Accept  the  assurance  of  my  esteem,  and  belieye  mtf 

Your  faithful  friend, 

DAVID  McGONAUGHT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D. 

Allsobaht,  Jane  27,  1860. 

Dear  Sir :  It  has  afforded  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  contemplate  a  notice 
of  the  late  Rev.  Joshua  Williams,  D.  D.,  and  that  you  have  heen  furnished  from 
reliable  sources  with  the  leading  facts  of  his  life.  My  gratification,  in  this  case, 
is  the  greater,  aa  he  was  one  of  my  theological  instructers,  during  my  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Qospel  ministry,  at  a  period  when  Theological  Seminaries, 
consecrated  specially  to  that  object,  were  not  in  existence  in  our  Church.  I 
therefore  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  shall  endeavour  to  furnish 
you  with  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  his  character,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  from  an  intercourse  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  intimate  and 
unbroken  friendship.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Williams,  I  wrote  an  obi- 
tuary notice  of  him  which  was  published  in  some  of  the  Religious  Journals,  from 
which  I  beg  leave  to  make,  the  following  extract,  as  expressing  in  a  brief  form 
my  views  of  his  character : — 

**  Dr.  Williams  was  no  common  man.  His  intellect  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
distinguished  by  great  acuteness  and  power  of  discrimination.  He  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  an  intuitive  promptness  in  detecting  sophistry,  and  exposing  its 
subtleties.  The  facility  with  which  he  communicated  was  equal  to  his  quickness 
of  perception.  His  conversational  powers  rendered  him  a  most  instructive  and 
agreeable  companion.  And  those  who  have  ever  been  drawn  into  debate  with 
him,  will  not  fail  to  recollect  him  as  an  antagonist  of  no  ordinary  grade,  both  in 
intellectual  power  and  logical  skill.  With  the  science  of  Mental  Philosophy  he 
was  familiar.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  on  the  subject  of  moral 
necessity,  and  was  master  of  the  argument  of  that  profound  metaphysician  on 
the  whole  subject. 

**  In  Theology  he  was  well  read.  In  addition  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Didactic,  he  had  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  Polemic,  Theology,  and  Bibli- 
cal Criticism.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  somewhat  speculative. 
The  particular  structure  of  his  mind  led  him  in  this  direction.  But  at  a  later 
period,  he  restrained  this  speculative  tendency,  and  in  his  preaching  dwelt  much 
on  the  great  leading  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  He  acted  with  the  Old 
School  from  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy  controversies  in  our  Church,  and 
when  occasion  required  and  Providence  offered  the  opportunity,  ably  defended 
his  own  views  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  his  repeated  testimony  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  was,  that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  admired  and  loved  the 
old  Calvinistic  doctrines  contained  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms. 

"  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Williams  was  highly  instructive  and  evangelical.  His 
style  was  more  philosophical  than  colloquial.  His  manner  was  grave,  dignified, 
and  solemn.  Though  never  vehement,  he  was  always  earnest,  especially  in  the 
application  of  his  discourses.  His  piety  was  not  of  that  fitful  character,  which 
rises  and  falls  according  to  incidental  circumstances,  but  was  constant  and  uni- 
form in  a  high  degree.  It  bore  the  character  of  solidity  and  intelligence  as  well 
as  spirituality  and  practical  power.  In  his  social  intercourse,  there  was  some- 
times a  tincture  of  severity,  especially  towards  those  whose  pretensions  were 
obtrusive  beyond  their  real  merits.    But  notwithstanding  this,  hewas  constitr 
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tioDally  kind  and  affeciionate,  and  in  fats  fnendships  ardent  and  oonvtoDt.  The 
society  of  his  friends  seemed  to  be  a  cordial  to  his  spirits  ander  his  boaviest 
afQictions;  and  very  often,  in  the  midst  of  weakness  and  dejection,  have  we  seen 
his  countenance  suddenly  lighted  up,«nd  the  <dasticity  of  his  mind  restored,  by 
the  appearance  of  those  whose  friendship  he  prised,  and  whose  tastes  and  habits 
of  thought  were  congenial  with  his  own. 

''  Of  the  state  of  his  mind  during  his  last  illness  we  cannot  ^.peak,  as  we  were 
at  a  distance  from  him.  But  during  an  afflictive  visitation  of  Providence,  about 
eighteen  months  before  his  death,  and  from  which  he  almost  despaired  of  reco- 
very, his  mind  Was  calm  and  peaceful  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution.  To  the 
writer,  who  visited  him  at  that  time,  he  expressed  a  strong  and  settled  confi- 
dence in  the  Saviour.  He  renouiiced  all  dependance  on  any  thing  he  had  ever 
done,  and  rested  his  hope  of  acceptance  with  God  entirely  upon  the  righteooa- 
ness  of  Christ.  He  was  much  afraid  that  his  protracted  affliction  might  render 
him  impatient,  and  lead  him  to  dishonour  religion.  And  his  ^eat  desire  was 
that  he  might  honour  Christ,  in  his  death,  as  he  had  sought  to  do  in  his  li£e.*' 

To  the  foregoing  I  would  add  that  Dr.  Williams  bad  the  happy  faculty ,  beyond 
most  men,  of  giving  to  conversation  a  proper  direction.  While,  with  his  inti- 
mate friends,  he  would  occasionally  indulge  in  miscellaneous  anecdotes,  his  oom- 
mon  practice  was  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a  higher  channel.  With  his  mia- 
isterial  brethren  especially,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  such  topics  of  a 
religious  or  literary  character  as  would  lead  to  profitable  investigation.  And  he 
rarely  failed  to  place  the  subject  of  conversation  in  such  a  form,  as  most  efiect- 
ually  to  elicit  friendly  discussion,  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  part 
of  those  present.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  those  social  colloquies,  which 
afforded  opportunity  for  debate,  and  which,  by  drawing  forth  the  mental  powers 
and  resources  of  the  parties,  secured  for  the  subject  under  discussion  a  mote 
thorough  analysis.  His  controversial  tactics  on  these  occasions  have  often  been 
witnessed  with  admiration.  Sometimes  strangers  who  knew  nothing  of  his  mei»- 
tal  acumen  and  skill  in  debate,  would  be  drawn  into  collision  with  him,  on  some 
question  of  Theology  or  Mental  Philosophy, — ^but  not  rarely  found  that  ihej 
must  capitulate  or  suffer  certain  defeat.  And  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
he  discovered  that  his  opponent  was  puffed  up  with  a  vain  opinion  of  his  learn- 
ing or  his  abilities,  he  was  sure  to  make  him  feel,  before  the  conversation  ended, 
that  he  had  little  of  which  to  be  vain. 

In  these  discussions  in  the  social  circle,  he  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  the  more  set  forms  of  public  debate  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  This  was 
probably  owing  in  part  to  his  not  having  been  accustomed  in  early  life  to  extem- 
poraneous efforts  of  this  kind.  If  the  period  of  his  collegiate  course  be  excepted, 
he  had  few  opportunities  of  formal  or  public  disputation.  The  method  of  pri- 
vate study,  then  prevalent,  did  not  connect  with  it  this  sort  of  training.  And 
after  he  entered  the  ministry,  owing  to  his  nervous  temperament,  he  rarely 
attempted  any  thing  like  a  set  speech  in  any  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  larger  ones.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  him  remark  that  it  cost  him 
a  great  effort  to  attempt  to  speak  in  a  public  body,  and  that  the  embarrassment 
which  he  experienced  greatly  impaired  his  self-possession,  and  disqualified  htm 
for  successful  exertions  in  this  way.  But  at  the  fireside,  and  in  the  social  circle, 
his  mind,  free  from  these  disturbing  causes,  never  seemed  to  fiilter  or  to  fail  in 
meeting  the  heaviest  drafts  which  were  made  upon  it.  With  promptness  and 
vigour  it  seized  upon  the  most  difficult  points,  and  moulded  them  into  whatever 
form  the  nature  of  his  argument  required,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
demanded. 

It  was  not  Ytry  often  that  he  consented  to  take  the  direction  of  the  studies  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry;  and  when  he  did,  he  modestly  dedinod 
being  considered  in  the  light  of  an  instructor.    HenCe,  he  neither  delivered  wiit- 
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ten  lectiurefl,  nor  propounded  formal  interrogatories,  on  the  subjects  of  study 
Bat  having  suggested  suitable  works  for  their  perusal,  bo  frequently,  as  inc]ina« 
tion  or  couTenience  led  bim,  visited  his  students  at  their  room,  and  in  a  free  and 
fVill  conversation,  brought  into  view  and  discussed  every  topic  embraced  in  their 
coarse  of  reading.  During  these  conversations,  in  which  he  placed  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  friend  and  companion,  rather  than  that  of  a  teacher,  much  valua- 
ble information  was  communicated  on  the  one  part,  and  received  on  the  other. 
Doctrines  and  principles  were  examined  and  analyzed  by  him,  with  a  clearness 
And  precision  beyond  what  is  generally  found  in  text  books.  Suggestions  were 
made,  and  thoughts  presented,  which  gave  freshness  to  the  subjects  under  exam- 
ination, and  stimulated  and  quickened  inquiry.  And  I  owe  it  to  his  memory  to 
say,  that  to  these  free  and  unreserved  conversations  I  feel  myself  largely  indebted 
Ibr  assistance  and  progress  in  my  theological  studies.  Every  interview  of  this 
kind  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  my  mind,  and  excited  to  more  careful  and  extended 
research  in  reference  to  the  various  subjects  of  investigation. 

He  had  high  notions  of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  ministerial  ofiQce,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  ample  preparation  for  entering  upon  its  duties.  And  he  had  biit 
little  patience  with  those  weak  and  conceited  young  men,  who,  with  crude 
notions  and  superficial  attainments  in  Theology,  sought  to  thrust  themselves  pre- 
maturely into  the  sacred  office. 

His  taste  for  reading  continued  to  the  close  of  life.  On  my  visits  to  him,  after 
lie  had,  through  infirmity,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  I  always  found  him 
engaged  on  soma  solid  work,  and  as  clear  and  cogent  in  his  remarks  upon  its  con- 
tents, as  he  was  accustomed  to  be  in  earlier  life.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  vigour,  nor  his  thirst  for  knowledge  to  have  suffered  any  abate- 
ment. No  doubt,  by  this  constant  employment  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  did 
much  to  preserve  them  from  decay,  and  from  the  debilitating  influence  of  dimin- 
ished bodily  activity. 

In  stature,  Dr.  Williams  was  about  middle  size,  and  was  erect  and  dignified 
in  his  demeanour.  He  had  a  dcrk  and  penetrating  eye,  deeply  set  in  his  head,  a 
face  of  regular  proportions,  and  a  well-developed  forehead, — ^the  whole  indicating 
deep  and  serious  thoughtfulness,  and  great  discrimination  and  force  of  intellect. 
By  his  death,  the  Church  lost  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  whose 
talents  and  acquirements,  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  fitted  him  to  take  rank 
with  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to 
digpsify  and  adorn  its  ministry. 

With  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

DAVID  ELLIOTT. 
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GEORGE  ADDISON  BAXTER,  D.  D  * 

1797—1841. 

Georoe  Addison  Baxter  was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Ya.,  July 
22,  1771.  His  parents,  Col.  George  Baxter  and  Mary  Love,  were  both  of 
Scotch  Irish  Presbyterian  families,  and  both  came  to  this  country  while 
children.  They  were  exemplary  members,  and  the  father  a  ruling  elder,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  also  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  influence 
in  civil  life.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  their  children,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  grandchildren,  who  lived  to  adult  age,  were  found  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  faith  and  piety. 

The  childhood*  and  youth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  passed  in  his 
native  county.  A  somewhat  singular  circumstance  threw  him,  at  an  early 
period,  under  the  influence  of  one  well  fitted  to  awaken  and  cherish  a  taste 
for  literary  pursuits.  It  was  at  that  time  common  for  persons  in  humble 
circumstances  to  emigrate  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  this  country,  and 
hire  themselves  for  a  term  of  years  to  pay  their  passage.  Col.  Love,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  engaged  one  of  these  indented  servants  as  a  labourer 
on  his  farm.  The  young  man  performed  the  stipulated  work,  but  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  his  companions,  and  his  abstracted  and  melancholy 
appearance,  and  a  habit  that  he  had  of  talking  to  himself,  gave  rise  to  the 
report  that  he  was  insane.  Mr.  Baxter  (the  father)  was,  at  this  time, 
absent  from  home ;  but,  hearing,  on  his  return,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
young  Irishman,  sought  him  out,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  be  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  uncom- 
mon talents.  Satisfied  that  the  stranger  was  far  superior  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  him,  he  went  at  once  to  Col.  Love,  bought  the  indentures 
of  the  Irishman,  and  gave  them  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased,  but  offering  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  place  of 
a  teacher  in  his  family.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
rare  attainments.  While  living  in  Bockingham,  he  went  on  one  occasion 
to  Bichmond,  and  though  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  from  his 
own  countrymen,  he  unexpectedly  met  one  who  instantly  recognised  him, 
and  who  stated  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  Cork.  This 
person,  probably  by  request  of  the  young  man,  subsequently  refused  to 
give  any  further  information  concerning  him.  The  young  man  himself, 
however,  who  was  known  only  by  an  assumed  name,  afterwards  told  his  bene- 
factor, Mr.  Baxter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Ireland  in  conseqnenoe 
of  having  become  involved  in  difficulties ;  that  he  embarked  for  America  in 
the  expectation  of  meeting  a  near  relative  in  Baltimore,  but,  on  his  arrival, 
was  disappointed  ;  and,  being  quite  destitute  of  money,  and  withal  an  entire 
stranger  in  the  country,  he  was  sold  to  pay  his  passage.  The  cause  of  his 
flight  from  home  he  did  not  state ;  but,  from  the  wild  republican  senUments 
he  expressed,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  connection  with  the  political  disturb* 
ances  with  which  Ireland  was  then  rife.  After  this  meeting  with  his  ooim- 
tryman  in  Bichmond,  he  went  back  to  Ireland,  telling  his  friends  in  Rook* 
ingham   that,  if  suooessful  in  an  enterprise  in  which  he  was  aboat  to 

•  MS.  from  hli  danghier.— Foote*!  Sketohef  of  Va.,  2d  nriw. 
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embark,  thej  would  hear  of  him  under  his  real  name ;  but  if  he  failed,  they 
would  never  hear  of  him  again.  He  did  not  again  communicate  with  them  , 
and  some  years  later,  a  name  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  true  name  of 
this  young  man,  appeared  in  a  list  of  those  who  were  executed  as  rebels. 

Young  Baxter  made  a  profession'  of  religion  previous  to  leaving  home  for 
College,  and  united  with  the  Church  of  which  his  parents  were  members, 
aod  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Erwin*  was  Pastor.  He  entered  Liberty  Hall  in  the 
year  1789,  but  was  soon  obliged,  from  the  failure  of  health,  to  suspend  his 
studies  and  return  home.  The  next  year,  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Lexing- 
ton, but  was  interrupted  a  second  time  from  a  similar  cause.  During  a 
part  of  the  year  1793,  he  seems  to  have  had  charge  of  the  New  London 
Academy.  He  graduated  in  the  year  1796,  having,  during  part  of  his 
course,  acted  as  Tutor. 

Mr.  Baxter  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the.direction  of  the 
Rev.  William  Graham,  Rector  of  Liberty  Hall.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  the  study  of  Theology  before  he  graduated,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued it  during  the  succeeding  winter.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Liexington  Presbytery,  April  1,  1797. 

When  he  first  began  to  prepare  for  public  life,  he  suffered  not  a  little  incon- 
venience from  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  but  this  he  overcame  by  accus- 
toming himself  to  declaim,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Grecian  model,  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  in  the  noise  of  waterfalls.  So  completely  was 
this  difficulty  removed  that,  in  later  life,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  his  delivery  was  its  perfect  ease  and  freedom ;  and  so  far  from  feeling 
the  fatigue,  after  preaching,  of  which  most  ministers  are  wont  to  complain, 
he  actually  found  himself  invigorated  by  that  kind  of  effort  for  a  journey  or 
any  other  unusual  exertion. 

At  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the  ministry,  so  low  was  the  state  of 
religion,  and  so  inadequately  appreciated  were  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
in  Virginia,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  with  most  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  connect  with  the  appropriate  duties  of  their 
profession  some  other  employment,  by  which  they  might  make  out  what  was 
otherwise  wanting  to  their  support.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Baxter^  after  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  travelled  for  six  months  through  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
preaching  as  a  missionary,  and  at  the  same  time  making  collections  for  the 
New  London  Academy.  On  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  again  took  charge 
of  that  Academy,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1799. 

In  January,  1798,  he  was  married  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Col.  William 
Fleroming,  of  Bottetourt  County, — a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  whose 
name  is  intimately  associated  with  both  the  military  and  civil  history  of 
Virginia  during  the  Revolution.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1798,  the  Trus- 
tees of  Liberty  Hall  offered  to  Mr.  Baxter  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  which  was  connected  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  and  removed  to  Lexington.  As  Mr.  Graham,  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  died  the  next  year,  Mr.  Baxter,  by  request  of 
ihe  Trustees,  pronounced  a  Eulogy  upon  him,  and  the  same  day  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.     The  Academy  was  so  connected  with  the  Congre- 

*  BivJAMiir  Eawnr  wm  gmdnated  at  Prinoeton  Ooll«go  in  1776;  wm  reeeired  m  a  eudl- 
4at6  liy  the  Predbyiwy  of  Bmbovt,  AjpiU  80, 1778;  wm  oidained  and  iiuUllcd  June  20, 1780> 
M  Peeior  of  Moe^j  Oreek  and  Cook'i  Creek  Congregation.  He  died  while  in  oonneoftlon  with 
Us  flnt  and  only  ehaige. 
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gations  of  New  Monmooth  and  Lexington,  that  it  became  almoet  neoessuj 
that  the  Principal  of  the  School  should  also  be  the  minister  of  these  Congre^ 
gations:  accordingly,  Mr.  Baxter,  after  having  served  them  ««  a  ftop^J 
for  a  few  months,  was  regularly  constituted  their  Pastor. 

There  were  in  the  Academy,  when  Mr.  Baxter  came  to  it»  bat  iseven 
students — ten  accompanied  him  from  New  London,  and  others  quickly 
followed.  Meanwhile,  the  name  of  the  institution  had  been  changed  from 
Liberty  Hall  to  Washington  Academy,  in  consequence  of  a  donation  from 
General  Washington  ;  but,  as  this  donation  was,  for  many  years,  unproduo^ 
ive,  and  the  school  was  nearly  destitute  of  available  funds,  Mr.  Baxter, 
with  a  view  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  spent  his  vacations  in  making  collee* 
tions  for  the  Academy ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  other  teachers,  he 
relinquished  his  salary  from  the  school  for  several  years,  and  lived  upon  the 
stinted  salary  that  was  paid  him  by  his  congregation,  drawing  at  the  same 
time  upon  his  own  private  resources. 

He  continued  his  connection  with  this  institution,  which  was,  some  yean 
after,  chartered  as  a  College,  until  the  autumn  of  1829 ;  filling,  during  the 
whole  time,  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  pan 
of  the  time,  that  of  Languages  also.  At  the  same  time,  he  discharged 
regularly  the  duties  of  a  Pastor,  conducting  the  public  services  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  preaching  once  in  the  week.  His  sermons  were  extemporaneooa, 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  written,  but  were  nevertheless  carefully  premedt> 
tated.  In  seasons  of  revival,  his  labours  were  greatly  increased ;  and  he 
has  been  known,  at  such  times,  besides  spending  five  hours  of  each  day  io 
his  college  duties,  to  preach  every  night  for  several  weeks  together.  Had 
he  not  possessed  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitution,  and  withal  been 
relieved  from  the  whole  weight  of  domestic  eare  by  the  watchful  and 
unceasing  activity  of  his  wife,  he  never  oould  have  performed  auch  an 
amount  of  labour  in  his  public  relations. 

In  1812,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univenity 
of  North  Carolina. 

During  his  connection  with  Washington  College,  he  was  invited  to  t^ 
Presidency  of  several  other  similar  institutions,  with  an  offer  of  increased 
salary  ;  but  he  uniformly  declined  to  listen  to  the  invitations.  He  had,  fyi 
many  years,  greatly  desired  to  give  up  teaching,  and  devote  himself  exclo* 
sively  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  college  fundi»,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  competent  person  to  under- 
take the  service  which  he  had  performed.  He  retired  from  the  College  in 
the  autumn  of  1829,  but  still  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congre- 
gation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  he  removed  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy, 
and  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  institution,  April  11, 
1882.  At  the  time  he  accepted  the  appointment,  the  Seminary  was  in  an 
embarrassed  state,  and  he  spent  several  vacations  in  soliciting  pecuniary  aid 
in  its  behalf.  Besides  performing  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  he 
preached  regularly  to  vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  for 
four  years  before  his  death,  supplied  a  church,  twenty-five  miles  from  his 
lesidenee :  the  first  two  years  he  preached  two  Sabbaths,  afterwards  one 
Babbath,  in  each  month, — going  to  the  place  on  Saturday,  and  retuming  on 
Monday. 
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Dr.  Bftzter  was  a  member  of  the  GeDeral  Assembly  in  1887,  and  is 
tinderetood  to  liave  had  an  important  agency  in  originating  tho  plan  by 
whioh  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  took  place  that  year.* 

He  continued  to  labour  without  interruption  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  the  early  part  of  March,  1841,  he  was  confined  to  his  house 
with  a  cold,  but  was  apparently  recovering,  and  until  the  close  of  the 
session  on  the  10th  of  April,  he  continued  to  attend  to  his  classes  as  usual. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  April,  he  sat  up  until  nine  o'clock,  his  usual 
liour  for  retiring,  and  was  engaged  with  some  friends  in  animated  conversa- 
tion, chiefly  on  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  He  slept  quietly  until 
daylight,  when  he  arose,  and  almost  immediately  was  heard  to  fall:  his 
friends,  coming  to  his  assistance,  laid  him  upon  the  bed,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  intense  suffering,  he  expired  without  a  groan.  The  disease 
which  terminated  his  life  was  pronounoed  by  the  physicians  to  be  apoplexy 
of  the  longs. 

His  wife  survived  him  more  than  nine  years,  and  died  August  8,  1850. 
They  lost  one  son,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  in  infancy.  The  second  son 
chose  tho  profession  of  Law,  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  the  Bar, 
died  in  1835.  The  youngest  son  became  a  minister,  but  was  soon  called 
from  bis  earthly  labours.  He  died  in  1845.  His  only  surviving  son  has 
been  for  many  years  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Besides  various  contributions  to  periodicals,  Dr.  Baxter  published  the 
following  Sermons  and  Essays  : — A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Oaldwell,  1825.  A  Pastoral  Letter,  1827.  Inaugural  Address  at 
the  Union  Theologioltl  Seminary,  1832.  An  Essay  on  Baptism,  1883.  An 
Essay  on  Slavery,  1886.  A  Semi-centenary  Sermon,  1840.  A  Sermon 
on  Ministerial  Parity,  1840. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  LEYBURN,  D.D. 

Phiuldxlphia,  Jnne  20, 1849. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  have  requested  me  to  give  you  my  recollections  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter.  These  commence  with  the  very  earliest  of  any  impres- 
sions on  my  mind.  Of  bis  church  my  father  was  a  ruling  elder;  by  his  hands  I 
was  baptized;  I  was  received  by  him  into  full  communion;  and  from  him  derived 
instruction  in  preparing  for  the  ministry.  I  knew  him  from  the  first  of  my  life, 
and  I  knew  him  to  the  last  of  his. 

On  ail  sides  Dr.  Baxter  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  be  a  truly  great  man. 
In  his  day  there  were  giants  in  the  Virginia  Synod, — men  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary intellectual  stature.  Conrad  Speece,  and  John  H.  Rice,  and  ilames  Turner, 
and  other  such  were  there;  but  I  have  never  heard  either  of  these  mentioned  as 
superior  in  original  powers  to  Dr.  Baxter.  He  had  not  indeed  the  wit,  nor 
the  propensity  to  devour  books,  nor  perhaps  the  mere  naked  force,  which  belonged 
to  Speece;  nor  the  application,  and  varied  scholarship,  and  practical  available 
talent  of  Rice;  nor  exactly  the  soul-stirring,  tear-drawing  eloquence  of  Turner; 
but  he  had  an  understanding  vast  in  its  powers  of  comprehension,  eminently 
profound,  logical  and  lucid;  a  judgment  which  seldom  erred;  a  memory  which 
never  forgot;  and  an  amount  of  fervent  emotion,  which  sent  forth  his  great 
tikoQghts  in  burning  and  melting  masses. 

Perhaps  if  any  one  mental  quality  could  be  considered  as  having  the  prece- 
dence of  the  rest,  it  was  clearness.    He  had  the  capacity  of  discerning  distinctly 

•  See  «<  BpWI  of  the  yiaststalh  Ciat«y»*>  fcr  Jibw  IMti  emidfeyBn^.BoUii 
ridge*  D.D. 
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whateyer  was  io  be  seen,  in  anj  field  he  explored,  and  then  of  making  his  dia-> 
coTeries  equally  dear  to  others.  Many  things  incomprehensible  to  most  others, 
were  plain  to  him,  and  seemed  to  be  so  naturally.  His  mind  appeared  incmpaMs 
of  any  other  than  intelligent  and  lucid  Tiews.  Others  might  be  struggling  in 
Tain  to  see  the  light — ^the  obscurity  may  have  been  to  them  impenetrable;  but  he 
was  like  one  who  had  been  all  the  while  sitting  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, — 
whose  habitation  was  amidst  perpetual  sunlight,  and  who  bad  only  to  open  his  lips 
to  explain  to  those  below  the  entire  range  of  objects  which  to  them  were  so  obscure. 
This  faculty  was  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  the  theological  lecture-room: 
his  pupils  here  heard  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects  unravelled  so  clearly  that 
they  could  but  marvel  that  all  had  not  seen  them  as  did  their  venerated  instructer. 
In  deliberative  bodies,  other  and  able  minds  may  have  given  forth  powerful  and 
conflicting  views,  leaving  the  subject,  however,  at  last,  apparently  more  difficult 
because  of  their  opposing  arguments;  but  when  Baxter  spoke,  any  one  might  see 
what  portion  of  all  that  had  been  brought  forth  was  irrelevant,  what  arguments 
were  really  weighty,  what  were  the  strong  points  of  the  case;  and  his  simple, 
lucid  statements  seemed  in  themselves  arguments  conclusive. 

Then  in  the  Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Seminary  he  shone  with  no  common 
lustre.  This,  it  is  true,  was  a  comparatively  humble  sphere;  but  to  him  it  was 
none  the  less  interesting.  It  was  a  weekly  debating  Society  of  the  students, 
and  amongst  their  number  were  minds  of  no  mean  order.  Logic  and  eloquence 
were  not  unfrequently  arrayed  on  opposing  sides,  until  it  seemed  doubtful  where 
the  truth  lay.  But  when  the  Doctor  came  to  his  *'  summing  up,"  the  shadows 
instantly  flew  away,  and  the  truth,  clear  as  the  sun,  stood  forth,  in  all  its  native 
majesty. 

Yet,  with  this  remarkable  faculty  of  discerning  whatever  was  within  the  legiti* 
mate  boundary  of  human  knowledge,  no  man  knew  better  than  he  where  that 
boundary  lay,  or  was  more  ready  practically  to  recognise  it  in  his  investigations. 
He  had  no  empty  ambition  to  seem  to  know  every  thing,  nor  did  he  aspire  to  be 
wise  above  that  which  is  written.  Herein  he  was  eminently  useful  as  a  guide  to 
his  pupils.  He  brought  clearly  before  them  the  known;  he  showed  them  with 
equal  clearness  where  was  the  unknown;  and  thus  gave  them  good  solid  ground 
to  stand  upon. 

His  power  of  condensation  also  was  remarkable.  A  few  words  availed  with 
him  more  than  many  with  most  other  speakers  or  writers.  His  prayers  were 
in  this  respect  extraordinary.  They  were  always  brief, — sometimes  very  brief; 
but  never  so  much  so  but  that  every  thing  appropriate  seemed  to  be  embraced. 
He  probably  never  made  a  long  speech  in  a  Church  judicatory.  What  he  had  to 
say  pertained  directly  to  the  subject  in  hand;  he  advanced  at  once  to  the  point 
in  discussion,  and  stopped  when  he  was  done.  His  sermons,  while  he  was  a 
pastor,  rarely  exceeded  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  which,  in  the  South,  is  con- 
sidered very  moderate  length.  Indeed,  after  his  removal  to  the  Seminary, 
whilst  supplying,  during  a  portion  of  his  time,  the  pulpit  in  the  adjacent  church, 
I  have  understood  that  he  was  formally  waited  on  by  the  Session  of  the  Ghnreh 
with  a  request  that  he  would  preach  longer; — a  request  seldom  made  to  min- 
isters. 

In  his  theological  exercises  in  the  Seminary,  Dt.  Baxter  may  not  have  been  so 
methodical  as  some  others.  He  wrote  but  few  lectures — ^he  needed  not  to  write 
any  thing.  He  could  extemporize  great  thoughts  in  logical  order  and  in  proper 
language.  His  style  of  teaching,  indeed,  was  to  a  great  extent  cateehefeicaL 
His  object  seemed  to  be  to  set  the  minds  of  his  pupils  at  work, — to  teach  thorn 
to  investigate  and  digest  for  themselves,  and  train  them  for  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent mental  effort.  He  announced  his  subject,  pointed  out  authorities  for 
consultation,  and  in  due  season  called  for  the  opinions  of  the  class  in  a  free  and 
thorough  ooafenaoe,  and  required  each  member  to  eommit  to  wriliqg  a  eon* 
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neetad  view  of  th«  whole  subject.  These  lecture-room  conferences  were  the  oco»- 
aion  of  vast  improTement  to  the  pupil,  and  apparently  great  pleasure  to  the 
iaiiructer.  He  revelled  amidst  things  intellectual,  and  was  seldom  more  pleased 
than  when  watching  youthful  mind  struggling  in  the  wide  fields  of  thought. 
And  never  probably  did  Professor  more  enjoy  the  logical  or  theological  dilemmas 
into  which  his  catechetical  method  would  not  unfrequently  betray  the  student. 
He  had  no  desire  to  mortify  his  pupil — for  thai  hia  nature  was  too  kind;  nor  did 
he  seek  to  show  off  himself  by  gaining  a  victory  over  a  younger  and  weaker 
mdversary — ^for  this  he  was  at  once  too  humble  and  too  noble.  His  object  was 
perhaps  twofold; — primarily  the  improvement  of  the  pupil, — afterwards  a  sort 
of  intellectual  entertainment  for  himself.  He  would  often  begin  his  stratagem 
by  propounding  a  question  very  remote  from  his  ultimate  end;  gradually  ho 
woiUd  make  nearer  approaches  with  his  catechisings,  until  at  last  the  pupil  was 
unwittingly  committed  to  what  he  was  soon  himself  to  see  was  an  inextricable 
dilemma;  and,  as  the  crisis  came  on,  the  Doctor's  benevolent  iaoe  would  glow, 
and  his  laige  sides  shake,  in  innocent  enjoyment. 

Although  this  intellectual  trapping  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
almost  always  wound  up  w;ith  catching  the  student,  and  with  a  good-natured 
laugh  from  the  Doctor,  yet  I  never  knew  any  offence  taken  in  a  single  instance. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  last  men  to  give  offence  intentionally.  His  remarka- 
ble kindness  and  leniency  were  seen  in  his  criticisms  on  the  performances  of  the 
students.  One  of  the  severest  critiques  he  ever  made,  was  upon  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  student  in  which  there  was  but  little  of  the  savour  of  piety, — 
about  the  weightiest  of  all  faults  in  the  Doctor's  estimation — '*  It  might  be 
remarked  of  that  sermon,"  said  he,  *'as  it  was  of  Dr.  Blair's,  it  would  be  the 
better  for  convention.**  The  stroke  too  was  probably  a  doubU-entendre  ;  for 
though  no  other  person  present  knew  the  fact,  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  sermon  was  stolen  almost  bodily  from  Dr.  Blair. 

Dr.  Baxter's  habits  of  study  were  peculiar.  He  had  but  a  small  salary,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  oould  be  called  a  great  reader;  but  whatever  he  read  he  always 
remembered.  He  very  seldom  Vfrote  any  thing, — a  cireumstance  much  to  be 
regretted,  now  that  he  is  gone.  A  clerical  friend  who  looked  over  his  manu-» 
scripts  after  his  decease,  said  that  he  thought  the  whole  stock  was  not  as  large 
as  he  himself  had  when  he  had  been  preaching  six  months,  although  that  six 
months  was  spent  in  missionary  life.  Some  might  infer  that  such  habits  would 
induce  complete  mental  stagnation;  but  so  it  was  not.  The  same  friend  who 
made  this  remark  about  his  manuscripts,  when  recently  in  conversation  with 
another,  who  had  well  known  Dr.  Baxter,  and  had  also  had  some  opportunity 
ibr  seeing  and  hearing  distinguished  men  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  said, — 
"  Well,  you  have  been  a  good  deal  over  the  world,  and  heard  a  good  many  great 
men, — have  you  ever  met  any  where  as  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Baxter  ?" — and  then 
added  in  regard  to  the  Doctor's  habits  of  study — "  it  is  true  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  study  as  other  men,  but  his  way  was  the  best  for  him.  I  never  found 
him  but  that  he  had  been  pursuing  some  train  of  thought  so  lofty  or  profound  as 
to  be  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  men."  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  another 
peculiarity,  that  he  often  studied  reclining  upon  his  couch,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  in  this  posture  his  mind  worked  to  the  best  advantage. 

After  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Dr. 
Baxter  was  what  is  usually  termed  an  extempore  preacher.  He  probably  never 
had  a  manuscript  sermon  in  the  pulpit  in  his  life;  and  in  all  the  preaching  which 
I  ever  heard  from  him,  I  never  saw  him  with  even  the  briefest  outline  committed 
to  paper.  His  pulpit  preparations  were  nevertheless  thorough.  He  advised  his 
students  always  to  put  into  words  their  extempore  sermons,  at  least  twice, 
before  preaching  them;  and  he  observed  that  when  they  came  to  be  delivered, 
the  language  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  rehearsals  would  most  pro- 
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bably  recor.  It  is  not  npnlMUt  thftt  tfak  wu  hU  own  metikod  of  pfepcniMBi 
certainly  he  repeated  hia  aermona  to  bimaelf,  and  often  andibly;  fbr  few  of  tlM 
students  of  Washington  College,  who  were  ever  much  in  the  old  building  for- 
merly nearest  the  President's  house,  could  hare  &iled  to  hear  him  preaching  hia 
sermonsy  as  he  walked  to  and  from  his  recitation  rooms  in  the  more  distant 
building.  He  had  the  power,  too,  of  preaching  the  sermon  almost  word  for  word 
as  he  had  rehearsed  it. 

In  speaking  of  him  as  a  preachor,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
physical  man.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  intellectually,  he  was  gretU.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  rather  tall  and  slender,  but  from  at  least  middle  life  he  was 
corpulent.  His  head  was  large,  with  an  expanded,  massi?e  brow,  in  which  the 
Tory  majesty  of  mind  seemed  enthroned.  By  means  of  an  aocident,  one  of  his 
limbs  was  somewhat  shortened,  occasioning  a  rery  slight  limp  in  his  gait.  His 
peculiar  footstep,  with  the  striking  of  his  cane,  and  his  manner  of  clearing  his 
throat,  were  sounds  with  which  no  student  of  Washington  College  at  least  was 
ever  unacquainted :  they  were  too  often  alarm  signals  to  those  who  might  have 
been  better  employed. 

His  voice  was  good,-— perhaps  somewhat  monotonous;  but  in  his  whole  man* 
ner  there  was  an  air  of  unpretending  majesty  in  keeping  with  the  elevation  of  his 
thoughts.  His  sermons  were  always  full  of  soUd  evangelical  instruction.  Ho 
was  not  always  descanting  on  social  evils,  and  evils  of  the  body  politic  He  came 
to  the  pulpit,  feeling  that  be  had  a  momentous  message  to  deliver,  and  evidently 
burdened  with  its  weighty  import*  He  was  deeply  solemn,  impressive  and 
affectionate.  He  had  imagination,  and  he  had  pathos;  and,  while  he  never 
preached  any  other  than  a  good  sermon,  he  was  often  truly  and  highly  eloquent. 
He  was  remarkable  for  tenderness  of  feeling:  I  think  I  have  never  known  any 
minister  who  had  such  frequent  and  powerful  struggles,  whilst  -preaching,  to 
suppress  strong  emotion.  This  was  most  common  when  dwelling  on  the  mise- 
ries of  the  lost,  or  the  compassion  and  silfferingB  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  nnfluth- 
fulness  and  un worthiness  of  God's  professed  people.  This  also  was  very  peen-* 
liar, — that  bis  mind  moved  faster  than  his  words,  and  the  sentiment  had  often 
melted  his  own  heart,  while  it  was  yet  unrevealed  to  his  hearers.  He  saw  the 
spectacle  in  the  distance,  and  as  it  continued  to  approach,  his  emotion  increased, 
till  he  was  finally  melted  to  tears. 

Few  pastors  ever  entered  more  heartily  into  revivals  of  religion.  His  ardent 
piety,  and  his  kind,  affectionate  nature,  too,  fitted  him  eminently  to  mingle  to 
advantage  in  such  scenes.  Who  that  witnessed  it,  can  ever  forget  the  fervour 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  revival  in  Lexington,  and  the  country  adjacent,  in 
1823;  especially  who  can  forget  the  Sacrament  Sunday  at  the  romantic  old  stone 
church  at  Monmouth?  And  the  great  revival  of  1831, — how  his  large  heart  was 
cheered  by  what  he  then  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt.  That  was  about  the  last  of 
his  ingatherings  from  the  field  he  had  been  so  long  cultivating;  for  scarcely  had 
it  come  to  a  close,  before  he  was  called  to  part  with  his  long  loved  and  devoted 
people,  and  go  up  to  the  vacant  chair  in  the  School  of  the  Prophets. 

If  Dr.  Baxter  was  so  remarkable  a  person,  some  may  inquire  why  he  was 
not  more  universally  known  in  the  Church  and  in  the  country.  Principally, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men.  He  not  only  shrunk  from  every 
thing  that  was  even  remotely  allied  to  the  appearance  of  display,  but  his  desire 
for  keeping  himself  in  the  back  ground  seemed  to  amount  almost  to  a  passion. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  carry  his  sensitiveness  on  this 
point  to  an  extreme  which  limited  his  usefulness.  For  this  reason  partly,  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  preached  so  well  abroad  as  in  his  own  pulpit.    He  was  almost 

"tasily  embarrassed  as  the  humblest  and  plainest  student,  fresh  from  the  Semi- 
'*    But  while  he  disliked  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position,  no  man  was  more 
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ready  i»  do  honour 'to  others,  and  oo  one  rejoiced  more  in  the  prosperity  and- 
itBofuineeo  of  his  brethren. 

I  am  very  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

JOHN  LEYBURN. 


«♦- 


DAVID  McCONAUGHY,  D.  D.  LL.  D  * 

1797—1852. 

David  McConauqht  was  born  in  Menallen  township,  York  County, 
(now  Adams)  Pa.,  September  29,  1775.  His  grandfather,  David  McCon- 
aughy,  had  settled  in  that  region  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  held 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  County,  under  the  Royal  government.  His 
son  Robert,  the  father  of  David,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  but  whether  as  an  officer  or  private 
soldier,  is  not  now  known.  During  his  absence  with  the  army,  his  son  David, 
then  about  two  years  old,  wandered  off  in  company  with  another  child  to  a 
mill  race  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell  into  it,  and  remained  there  a  consid- 
erable time.  When  he  was  taken  out,  it  was  supposed  that  life  was  extinct ; 
but,  after  vigorous  applications  had  been  made  for  some  time,  suspended 
animation  was  restored. 

The  rudimepts  of  his  education  were  received,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr. 
Monteith,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  father's  residence.  At  the  age  of  about 
ten,  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Bogg9,  which  was  among  the  earliest  classical  schools  established  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  As  this  school,  however,  was  soon  discontinued,  he  was 
removed  to  a  classical  school  in  Gettysburg,  about  six  miles  from  his  paternal 
home,  under  the  oare  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  an  accomplished 
teacher,  and  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  College. 

He  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  September,  1795.  He  had  the  Latin  Saluta- 
tory assigned  him,  which  was,  at  that  time,  considered  the  highest  honour. 
Among  his  class  mates  were  the  present  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court  of  the  United  States,  the  late  Justice  Kennedy  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania, distinguished  as  an  able  and  profound  theologian. 

Shortly  after  he  graduated,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev  Nathan  Orier,  of  Brandywine,  well  known  as  a 
popular  preacher,  and  an  able  teacher  of  Theology.  After  having  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  two  years,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1797,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  The  next 
spring  he  received  permission  from  the  Presbytery  to  spend  six  months  as 
a  sort  of  missionary  without  their  bounds,  and  particularly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia  Presbyteries.  Accordingly,  he  preached 
frequently  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York ;  and  he  was  detained  a 
considerable  time  in  the  latter  city,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 

•  Br.  ElUoU'i  Fwi.  Smu.— NeTins*  Chwobef  of  the  VaUey. 
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the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1799,  he  took  his  dismiaskNi 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  immediately  after  placed  himaelf 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 

Haying  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  united  Churches  of  Upper 
Marsh  Creek  and  Qreat  Conewago,  within  the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  their  Pastor,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1800. 
The  Congregation  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek  ultimately  determined  to  remove 
their  edifice  to  Gettysburg,  which  had  become  the  County  seat,  and  was 
about  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  building  which  they  then  occupied. 
This  removal  took  place  in  1813,  but  it  was  not  till  1816  that  the  new 
church  was  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy.  The  Congregation  still 
retained  its  original  chartered  name  of  *'  Upper  Marsh  Creek,"  and  still 
remained  in  union  with  Great  Conewago.  In  these  united  Congregations, 
he  continued  in  the  faithful  and  acceptable  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties  till  the  spring  of  1832,  when  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  enter 
on  another,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  important,  field  of  labour. 

Mr.  McConaughy,  was  greatly  devoted  not  only  to  the  spiritual  but  the 
temporal  interests  of  his  flock.  A  few  years  before  his  removal  from  Get* 
tysburg,  a  large  debt  which  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  upon  the 
Church  in  that  place,  threatened  it  with  absolute  bankruptcy ;  and  it  was 
only  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Pastor  that  this  disastrous 
issue  was  averted.  In  addition  to  his  efforts  at  home,  he  visited  the  cities 
of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
pecuniary  aid ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  before  his  death,  (for  the  debt  was 
not  entirely  extinguished  till  after  his  removal  from  Gettysburg,)  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  congregation  entirely  relieved,  and  able,  without 
assistance,  to  support  a  pastor  the  whole  of  his  time. 

Mr.  McConaughy  interested  himself  much,  at  an  early  period,  m  the  Tem- 
perance reform,  and  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  it  in  his  native 
oounty.  He  appointed  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  the 
evenings,  at  which  he  read  from  the  works  of  various  distingubhed  men, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  Society.  In  due  time 
a  Society  was  formed, — the  first  of  the  kind  in  Adams  County ;  and  he  was 
elected  its  first  President.  In  aid  of  the  cause  he  preached  a  Sermon  on 
Intemperance,  distinguished  for  its  truthful  and  eloquent  delineations, — 
which  was  published,  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  that  region. 

In  the  year  1807,  he  commenced  a  grammar  school  in  Gettysburg,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  to  enter  College ;  but,  after  five  years, 
he  relinquished  it  in  favour  of  a  county  organisation.  As  a  teacher,  as 
well  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  rendered  most  important  service  to  his 
native  county.  His  pupils  were  generally  distinguished,  in  the  Colleges  to 
which  they  resorted,  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  attainments. 

After  Dr.  Wylie  had  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Washington  College,  the 
attention  of  the  Trustees  was  directed  towards  Mr.  McConaughy,  as  a  suit* 
able  person  to  fill  the  vacant  chair ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  that  institution,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1830.  This  appointment 
he  would  have  immediately  accepted,  had  not  the  unexpected  death  of  a 
near  relative  produced  a  state  of  things  in  his  family  relations  that  rendered 
it,  in  his  judgment  and  that  of  others,  improper  for  him  to  remove.  He 
was,  however,  re-elected,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  (the  operations  of 
le  College  having  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  under  a  temporary  arrange- 
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bmhI*)  and  his  oiroaniBtaiiceB  had  now  bo  far  changed,  that  he  felt  himself 
at  libertj  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  aoeordinglj  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  inaagurated  as  President  of  the  College  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1832.  Daring  his  whole  administration,  which  embraced  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years  and  six  months,  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  young  men 
received  the  honours  of  the  institution.  The  first  class  that  graduated  under 
his  Presidency,  consisted  of  four,  the  last  of  thirty-six.  The  College, 
during  the  whole  period,  enjoyed  a  constantly  increasing  prosperity. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jefiferson 
College  in  the  year  1833. 

Dr.  McConaughy  tendered  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  College, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1849 ;  and  it  was  accepted  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  a  few  days  after, — it  being  understood  that  his  purpose  to  retire 
was  immovably  fixed.  He  consented,  however,  as  a  matter  of  accommoda- 
tion, to  retain  a  sort  of  unofficial  connection  with  the  College  until  a  suc- 
cessor could  be  procured ;  and  this  he  did  until  the  arrival  of  the  President 
elect,; — much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  and  the  advantage  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  Board,  on  accepting  his  resignation,  passed  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  their  high  sense  of  his  worth  and  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  the 
College,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dr.  McConanghy's  labours  did  not  cease  when  his  connection  with  the 
College  closed.  Daring  the  next  year  after  his  resignation,  he  published 
a  volume  of  Discourses,  chiefly  biographical,  which  does  honour  to  the 
religious  literature  of  our  country. 

On  Sabbath,  the  11th  of  January,  Dr.  McConaughy  preached  his  last 
sermon  in  the  Church  at  Washington,  from  Proverbs  i.  22.  It  was  a 
sermon,  of  great  interest,  and  his  manner  was  unusually  animated  and 
impressive.  The  next  Sabbath  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  severe  cold, 
which,  however,  at  first,  occasioned  no  apprehension  in  respect  to  the  result. 
Bat  his  strength,  from  that  time,  gradually  failed,  and  it  soon  became  appa« 
rent  that  the  current  of  life  was  ebbing  away.  His  extreme  weakness 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  prevented  him  from  saying  much,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  uniformly  betokened  a  heavenly  serenity.  He  died 
at  his  residence  at  Washington,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1852,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  A  Ser- 
mon commemorative  of  his  life  and  character  was  preached  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  Washington,  on  the  21st  of  March  following,  at  the  request 
of  the  Faculty  of  Washington  College,  and  of  the  Session  of  the  Church, 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Elliott,  Professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Alleghany. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  David 
Mahon,  Esq.,  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  —  a  lady  with  whom  he  lived  most 
happily  for  fifty  years,  and  who  survives  (1853)  to  mourn  his  departure. 
They  had  no  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  McConanghy's  publications : — Drunkenness 
excludes  from  Heaven :  A  Sermon,  1827.  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered 
on  his  Induction  to  the  office  of  President  of  Washington  College,  1832. 
Christ  the  Lord  our  Bighteousness :  A  Sermon,  1838.  Bemember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy :  A  Sermon,  1835.  A  Brief  Summary  and 
OutliDc  of  the  principal  Subjects  comprehended  in  Moral  Science,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Washington  College,  1838.  A  Sermon 
V#i.,  IV.  26 
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on  the  necessity  of  a  high  tone  of  piety  in  the  Gospel  ministry :  yresched 
by  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  Wheeling,  1844.  A  Bacoaknreate  ddif* 
ered  to  the  gradnating  class  in  Washington  College,  1848.  Disconnes 
ohiefly  Biographical,  of  persons  eminent  in  Saered  History,  (an  octsTO 
volume,)  1850.  Two  Tracts  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  Infant  Baptism. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D, 

Allbqhavt  CiTT,  July  7, 1852. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  risk  of  appearing  too  frequently  amoi^  the  number  of  joor 
contributors,  I  send  you,  at  your  request,  my  impressions  of  the  character 
of  my  late  venerable  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McConaughy,  whom  I  have  known  foe 
upwards  of  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  when 
I  entered  upon  my  trials  in  that  Presbytery,  and  delivered  the  Charge  to  me  at 
my  ordination.  We  were  members  of  the  same  Presbytery  for  upwards  of 
seventeen  years,  during  which  period  I  had  many  opportunities  for  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  him,  both  in  public  and  private.  After  his  removal  to  Washington, 
we  were  again  co-presbyters  for  more  than  four  years,  resided  in  the  same  town, 
and  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  which  intimacy  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  What  I  have  to  communicate,  therefore,  in  respect  to  him,  is  the  result 
of  personal  observation,  and  thai  made  under  circumstances  which  afforded  the 
best  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  the  case. 

If  there  was  a  man  within  the  entire  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  enti- 
tled to  the  character  of  ''  a  good  man,"  it  was  David  McCok aught.  Although^ 
from  literary  institutions  of  high  reputation,  he  had  received  the  honorary  dis- 
tinctions of  "  Doctor  of  Divinity"  and  "  Doctor  of  Laws,"  the  still  higher  and 
nobler  title — that  of  "  A  good  man,"  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  united 
suffrage  of  the  whole  community.  Nor  was  this  title  ever  conferred  in  the  sense 
of  disparagement,  unless  it  may  have  been  by  some  thoughtless  charlatan,  or 
by  some  transient  observer,  who  knew  but  little  of  his  character.  But  Dr. 
McConaughy  was  reputed  a  good  man  in  the  most  favourable  sense  of  the  phrase. 
The  high  qualities  of  his  character  which  lay  transparent  on  the  surface  of  his 
acts,  commanded  the  respect  and  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  had  the  capacity 
to  discern,  or  disposition  to  appreciate,  true  moral  excellence. 

There  was  a  sincerity  and  honesty  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  which  put  to 
flight  every  shadow  of  suspicion  that  he  was  not  what  he  appeared  to  be.  What 
he  said  he  thought, — his  words  being  ever  the  faithful  transcript  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  his  heart. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  completeness  of  character  belonging  to  Kim,  beyond 
that  of  most  men.  That  he  was  f^e  from  defects  I  do  not  affirm;  but  by  the 
number  and  strength  and  vitality  of  his  constitutional  gifts  and  Christian  graces, 
these  defects  were  so  overshadowed  as  scarcely  to  be  seen;  or  if  seen,  but  little 
regarded  by  those  whose  moral  vision  was  not  jaundiced  by  prejudice.  And 
this  living  assemblage  of  excellent  properties  seemed  all  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  gravitating  power,  giving  regularity  to  their  movements,  and  impelling  them 
to  a  common  centre,  for  the  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  the  whole.  Heoee 
his  character  was  one  of  great  moral  power,  and  his  example  was  such  as  those 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  might  safely  and  honourably  imitate. 

The  religious  character  of  Dr.  McConaughy  was  not  only  decided,  but  strouglj 
marked.  His  piety  was  eminently  intelligent — the  fulness  of  his  faith  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  imparted  a  distinctness  and  deflniteness 
to  all  his  devotional  acts.  It  was  also  of  a  confiding  character — he  had  not  only 
^n  intelligent  discernment  of  the  God  of  grace,  as  reconciled  through  the  blood 
^  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  approached  and  leaned  upon  Him  with  all  the 
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lifootkmftte  ootiMcn«e  of  a  ehlld.  *  Bis  vm  a  oheerfsl  pt«tj  also^-though  highly 
rftTerential,  it  was  not  the  piety  of  a  hermit  or  a  monk;  hut,. in  the  ezercifie  of 
an  inteiligont,  oonflding  fUth,  he  found  materials  to  impart  animaUon  and  cheer- 
fulness to  hia  mind,  in  its  approaches  to  God  and  in  its  aspiraticms  after  Heaven. 
His  piety,  moreover,  was  eminently  spiritual— there  were  occasions  on  which, 
forgetting  apparently  the  things  of  earth,  he  seemed  to  rise  in  rapt  devotion  to 
the  very  throne  of  God. 

One  of  these  occasions  I  now  distinctly  call  to  mind.  We  had  gone  together 
on  a  summer's  Sabhath  day,  to  preach  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Church  of  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  in  this  State.  The  morn- 
ing service,  including  that  of  the  Communion,  being  over.  Dr.  McConaughy 
preached  in  the  afternoon.  By  the  time  he  closed  his  sermon,  the  Western  sky 
was  overcast  with  dark  clouds,  from  the  midst  of  which  sheets  of  lightning  burst 
upon  the  eye,  the  roar  of  distant  thunder  and  the  heavy  sighing  of  the  wind  fbll 
upon  the  ear,  portending  a  fearful  storm.  The  church,  (a  building,  as  I  now 
recollect,  of  no  great  strength,)  was  in  the  woods,  and  the  impulse,  probably, 
of  almost  every  mind  in  the  house,  was,  that  the  service  should  close,  to  afford 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  .neighbouring  farm  houses,  where  they 
and  their  horses  might  And  a  shelter  from  the  impending  tempest.  With  Dr. 
McConaughy,  however,  all  seemed  to  be  dear  sky.  He  raised  his  hands  and  his 
voice  in  prayer.  He  became  deeply  engaged.  Pious  thoughts  seemed  to  crowd 
upon  his  mind;  devout  aspirations  swelled  his  heart;  time  passed  on,  and  still 
he  prayed,  wbile  the  indications  of  the  approaching  storm  became  more  alarm- 
ingly distinct.  And  while  others  of  weaker  faith  and  less  spiritual  affections 
were  anxiously  observing  the  troubled  atmosphere,  our  stronger  and  more  devout 
brother  had  ascended  from  Nebo  '*td  the  top  of  Pisgah,"  and  there,  far  above 
the  reach  of  conflicting  elements,  and  in  view  of  the  promised  land,  was  holding 
sweet  fellowahip  with  his  God.  At  length  he  ceased,  and  descending  from  the 
Mount,  closed  the  services  with  a  hymn.  We  retired  from  the  church,  but  before 
we  reached  the  nearest  house,  the  storm  was  upon  us. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character,  with- 
out taking  into  view  the  manner  of  its  development  in  the  various  relations 
which  he  sustained  to  his  fellow  men.  As  a  public  man,  the  most  important 
relations  which  he  held  to  others  were  those  of  Pastor  of  a  Church  and  Presi- 
dent of  a  College. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  undoubtedly  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  obligations  with 
approved  fidelity.  His  discourses  were  the  product  of  much  thought,  and  of 
close  mental  application.  Both  as  to  matter  and  style,  they  bore  marks  of  very 
csreful  preparation.  They  were  characterized  by  an  uncommon  richness  and 
fulness  of  evangelical  truth,  and  by  a  chaste  and  classical  elegance,  and  were 
delivered  in  an  earnest  and  persuasive  manner.  I  cannot  say  that  his  delivery, 
specially  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  was  altogether  attractive;  and  yet  I 
think  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  when  his  mind  was  roused  and  his  heart 
Warmed,  there  was  often  a  commanding  power  in  his  manner  which  bowed  the 
judgments  and  won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

In  the  less  public  duties  of  his  pastoral  ofiBce,  also, — ^in  his  catechetical 
instructions,  in  his  visits  to  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  in  his  social  intercourse 
^th  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  not  only  the  fiiithful  and  affectionate  pastor, 
but  the  kind  and  obliging  friend,  the  object  of  universal  love,  esteem,  and 
confidence.  Hence  when  he  revisited  his  former  charge,  he  was  always  met  with 
the  warm  greetings  of  unextinguished  love,  and  the  people  vied  with  each  other 
m  testifying  towards  him  their  unabated  regard  and  veneration. 

In  the  public  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  was  a  wise  and  judicious  counsel- 
lor, although  he  spoke  but  seldom.  When  he  did  speak,  his  remarks  were 
^irsys  brief  and  to  the  point.    And  when  thrown  into  a  leading  position  on 
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committees,  where  important  reports  or  other  docnments  had  to  be  drawn,  he 
neyer  failed  to  do  JQStice  to  his  sulyect,  and  credit  to  himself  and  the  body  of 
which  he  was  the  organ.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  thoroqg^ 
Presbyterian,  and  amidst  scenes  of  agitation  as  well  as  of  quietude,  always 
maintained  an  unwavering  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Charch 
to  which  he  belonged. 

But  I  must  speak  of  him  as  the  presiding  officer  of  Washington  College. 
Here  he  exhibited  the  same  elevated  traits  of  character,  and  made  good  his  title 
to  the  same  public  approval,  which  he  had  done  as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  His 
commanding  talents,  his  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship,  his  unswerving 
integrity,  his  purity  of  motive,  his  paternal  care  and  affectionate  regard  for  his 
pupils,  the  uniform  dignity  of  his  deportment,  and  the  captivating  benevolenee 
of  his  disposition — ^in  a  word,  the  concentrated  force  of  the  many  rare  qualities 
which  constituted  his  character,  ^ve  him  a  power  and  control  over  the  public 
mind,  and  over  the  hearts  of  the  young  men,  against  which  any  few  incidental 
defects  in  the  management  of  the  College,  which  might  perhaps  be  justly  imputed 
to  him,  presented  but  slight  resistance.  The  history  of  the  College  during 
his  administration  is  a  sufficient  certificate  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  presided  over  it. 

I  only  add  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  growing  out  of  his  relations  to 
the  community  in  which  he  dwelt,  his  character  developed  itself  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness.  He  was  ever  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  any  project  of  benevolence,  to 
raise  his  voice  and  open  his  hand  in  aid  of  any  scriptural  movement  which  had 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  of 
man,  or  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God.  According  to  his  means,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  liberality.  And,  although  characteristically  retiring  and 
unobtrusive,  whenever  the  moral,  or  religious,  or  social  interests  of  the  commu* 
nity  required  his  influence,  and  the  calls  of  duty  demanded  his  efforts,  he  never 
hesitated  to  bestow  them.  His  sense  of  obligation  overcame  his  constitutional 
modesty,  and  in  his  public  advocacy  of  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
day,  no  one  could  fail  to  perceive  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  nor  to  feel  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  In  a  word,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exceed  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent,  most  amiable,  and  very  best 
of  men. 

Very  faithfully  and  truly  your  fi*iend, 

DAVID  ELLIOTT. 
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1798—1802. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.  D. 

Pbikosiok,  N.  J.,  Norember  16, 1847. 
Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  John  Watson  concerning  whom  yoa  inquire,  was 
undonbtedlj  an  extraordinary  man,  and  well  deserving  of  an  honourable 
and  enduring  record.  I  knew  him  well,  and  am  happy  to  communicate  to 
yoa  some  notices  of  his  life,  together  with  my  impressions  concerning  his 
character. 

He  was  born  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  West  of  the  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  parents  taught  him  to  read  at  an  early  age,  and  my 
impression  is  that  he  never  went  regularly  to  school ;  or  if  he  did,  it  was 
only  for  a  very'  short  period.  He  did  not  recollect  that  he  had  any  uncom- 
mon attachment  to  books,  until,,  when  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  his 
father  presented  to  him  some  work  of  fiction — ^if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  Qold- 
smith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  He  immediately  commenced  reading  it,  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  story,  that,  if  permitted,  he  would  have  read 
all  night.  From  that  period  his  desire  to  read  and  to  obtain  knowledge  was 
insatiable.  His  father  cherished  his  desire  of  improvement  by  furnishing 
books,  chiefly  of  Geography  and  History. 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  who 
lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Whether  his  mother  died  before  this 
p'sriod,  or  was  left  in  such  destitute  circumstances  that  she  was  unable  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  her  son,  I  do  not  now  remember.  Young 
Watson  had  no  relatives  West  of  the  Mountains.  His  mother's  relatives 
resided  near  Cranberry,  in  this  State. 

The  orphan  boy  was  ta^en  into  the  family  of  one  of  his  father's  friends, 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  required  to  perform  such  services  as  he  was  capable 
of  rendering.  The  lady  with  whom  he  lived  had  a  handsome  collection  of 
books,  and  especially  of  novels,  of  which  she  was  a  great  reader.  She  soon 
discovered  that  Watson  was,  at  every  leisure  moment,  reading  these  books. 
Whether  she  thought  they  were  not  suited  to  his  age,  or  that  his  reading 
occupied  too  much  of  his  time,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she 
peremptorily  forbade  him  the  use  of  them.  He  wished  to  be  obedient  to  a 
lady  who,  in  every  other  respect,  treated  him  kindly,  but  he  could  not  resist 
his  desire  to  read.  He  secretly  took  her  books,  and  concealing  them  in 
private  places,  read  them  by  stealth.  This  stratagem  being  discovered,  the 
book-case  was  locked,  and  the  key  securely  laid  away.  Mortified  and 
miserable,  Watson  lay  awake  whole  nights,  thinking  about  the  books,  and 
devising  means  to  obtain  them.  His  mistress,  (for  so  she  may  be  called,) 
he  knew  was  inexorable  on  this  subject.  To  resort  to  stratagem  again  he 
thought  both  wrong  and  dangerous.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  found 
a  key,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  possibly  open  the  book-case. 
In  her  absence,  agitated  by  fear  lest  he  should  not  succeed,  and  by  a  sense 
of  guilt,  from  being  conscious  that  he  was  doing  a  wicked  thing,  he  made 
the  experiment  and  was  successful.  He  took  out  a  volume,  read  and 
returned  it,  when  he  found  the  lady  was  absent,  and  then  took  anotherr 
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This  practice  he  continned  until  he  bad  read  every  book  in  the  lil 
Watson  was  one  of  the  most  conscientiously  honest  men  that  ever  breathed ; 
and  he  said  (and  I  fully  believe  his  declaration)  that  this  was  the  onlj  dis- 
honest act  of  which  he  was  ever  guilty.  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect 
whether  he  remained  in  the  same  family  where  this  incident  occurred,  or 
removed  to  another  place.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  statement  which  follows 
is  substantially  correct. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived,  keeping  a  tavern  and  retail  store, 
taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  uaefbl 
assistant  in  his  business.  As  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  service,  Watson 
was  employed  in  the  store,  and  in  the  bar-room,  as  circamstanoes  required. 
Still  his  beloved  books  occupied  his  attention  at  every  leisure  moment. 
Addison's  Spectator  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  read  with  great  delight. 
But  prefixed  to  each  number,  he  usually  found  a  Latin  sent^ce  which  be 
could  not  understand.  This  was  a  source  of  great  mortification,  and  excited 
an  intense  desire  to  learn  Latin.  About  this  time,  when,  perhaps,  he  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  he  got  possession  of  a  copy  of  Horace,  and  an 
old  broken  Latin  Dictionary,  and  with  these  helps,  without  a  Orammar  or 
any  other  aid,  he  commenced  learning  Latin.  By  unremitted  diligence  and 
vast  labour,  he  became  able  to  understand  a  great  part  of  that  difficult 
author. 

While  he  waa  thus  employed,  Alexander  Addison,  then  President  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvaniit,  lodged 
at  the  public  house  where  Watson  lived,  and  returning  to  his  lodgings  one 
night  at  a  late  hour,  after  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  he  found  the  young 
bar  keeper  reading  Horace  by  fire  light.  Entering  into  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  Watson,  he  learned  with  surprise  the  study  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  the  progress  he  had  made  in  it.  Addbon  expressed  his 
delight  at  finding  him  so  laudably  employed,  and  his  regret  that  he  was  not 
furnished  with  better  means  of  obtaining  a  classical  education ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  promised  to  bring  him  suitable  books  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Court.  This  was  the  first  encouraging  word  the  orphan  boy  had  heard 
respecting  his  studies,  since  the  death  of  his  father.  Its  effect  was  transport- 
ing. In  imagination  he  saw  himself  a  learned  man,  able  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  every  thing  he  wished.  The  ardently  desired  time  arrived,  and 
the  Judge  rode  up  to  the  tavern  door.  Watson,  anticipating  the  hostler, 
seized  the  horse's  bridle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cast  an  impatient  look  at 
the  portmanteau.  **  I  have  brought  you  the  books,  my  good  lad,"  said  the 
Judge.  ''Never,"  said  Watson,  when  relating  this  incident,  *'did  I 
experience  a  more  joyful  moment.  My  heart  was  so  full  I  could  not  utter 
a  word."  A  Latin  Grammar,  (Bsop's  Fables,  SeleotSB  Veteri  Testamento^ 
and  a  good  Latin  Dictionary,  formed  the  treasure. 

Having  given  some  general  directions  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  study- 
ing the  Latin  Griimmar,  and  of  applying  its  rules  in  the  course  of  reading, 
the  Judge  promised  to  furnish  such  books  as  would  be  suitable  at  future 
periods.  This  pledge  he  faithfully  redeemed.  He  furnished  him  not  only 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  but  also  with  such  works  as  he  judged 
useful  on  History,  Belles  Lettres,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Met» 
physics,  &c.  His  own  library,  which  was  extensive  and  well  selected, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  professional  brethren,  were  at  the  servioa  of  young 
Tatson  until  his  death. 
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After  lie  had  made  oonsiderable  progress  in  learning  Latin  by  his  own 
•unaided  efforts,  he  beoame  acquainted  with  a  boy  of  the  same  age  with  him- 
self, and  of  similar  ardour  in  acquirtDg  knowledge.  This  boy  was  a  regular 
•Boholar  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  Tillage  where  Watson  lived.*  When  out 
of  school,  he  came  to  Watson,  and  read  over  to  him  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  they  put  their  heads  together  to  learn  the  lesson  for  the 
day  which  followed.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner,  the  teacher  of 
the  school  invited  Watson,  whenever  he  had  a  leisure  hour,  to  come  and 
recite  with  his  young  friend.  Of  this  privilege  he  availed  himself  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  In  this  way,  he  became  one  of  the  most  thorough  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars  that  I  ever  knew.  I  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  an 
act  of  imprudence  which  he  often  lamented,  and  which  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  premature  death.  He  and  his  companion  became  so  deeply 
interested  ia  their  studies,  that  three  or  four  hours  during  the  night  was  the 
longest  time  they  usually  allowed  to  themselves  for  sleep.  And  in  order  to 
prevent  drowsiness  they  agreed  to  eat  sparingly  and  of  light  food.  Under 
this  severe  regimen  and  intense  application  to  study,  at  unseasonable  hours, 
their  strength  began  to  fail.  Having  read  in  some  book  that  the  cold  bath 
would  invigorate  weak  constitutions,  they  rose  at  daybreak  and  showered 
each  other  with  cold  water  immediately  from  the  pump.  On  Watson  the 
effect  was  fatal.  He  was  seized  with  a  chill.  A  pain  in  his  breast  and  a 
cough  succeeded,  from  which  he  was  never  wholly  exempt  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Until  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  remained  in  his  place  at  the 
counter,  and  in  the  bar  room,  improving  himself  at  every  leisure  moment 
in  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  At 
this  period,  his  attainments  and  worth  became  known,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Bev.  John  McMillan,  D.  D.,  he  waa  appointed  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Academy  of  Cannonsburg.  Here,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  I 
first  beoame  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  my  first  tutor  when  I  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  In  this  occupation  he  remained 
eighteen  months.  And  his  venerable  patron,  believing  him  worthy  of  the 
best  advantages  our  country  afforded,  procured  him  a  place  on  the  Leslie 
fund  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  sum  received  from  this  fund  not 
being  fully  sufficient  to  pay  boarding  and  college  charges,  the  balance,  and 
what  was  necessary  for  clothing,  books,  and  contingent  expenses,  Father 
McMillan  generously  offered  to  pay  from  his  own  resources.  In  order  to 
relieve  his  benevolent  and  liberal  patron  from  this  expense,  Watson  took 
charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time  recited 
in  his  class.  During  his  college  course  he  was  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lent standing  as  a  scholar,  for  his  amiable  disposition,  conciliatory  manners, 
unblemished  morals,  and  unaffected  piety.  Although  he  had  made  high 
attainments  in  literature  and  science  before  he  entered  College,  I  doubt 
whether  any  individual  has  derived  more  advantage  than  he  from  a  college 
life.  He  was  prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  which  the  institution  afforded. 
He  formed  regular  and  systematio  habits  of  study.  He  became  well 
acquainted  with  his  own  powers.  He  learned  perfectly  many  things  of 
wUeh,  as  he  was  aoeustomed  to  say,  he  had  previously  only  a  smattering'. 
On  retamiag  to  his  native  State,  he  was  immediately  chosen  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Cannonsburg;  and  'SOon  after,'  by  an  able  and  powerful 
^peal  to  the  Legislature,  he  obtuned  the  Charter  of  Jefferson  College. 
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His  Boientifio  and  lilenry  atiainments  were  equally  exieiiuTe  and  eoOiet 
Without  going  into  any  details  in  the  way  of  illustration,  I  may  aaj  iktA 
he  was  a  good  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  scholar,  and  was  familiar  alst 
with  the  Hqhrew  and  the  Arabic.  He  had  collected  copious  materials  for  a 
large  work  which,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  it  was  his  intention  to  pie* 
pare  for  the  press. 

In  the  mental  constitution  of  John  Watson  there  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  something  very  peculiar.  Although  his  early  education  was  so  irregu- 
lar, and  he  had  read  so  many  and  such  various  books,  there  was  n 
confused  or  heterogeneous  in  his  mind,  on  any  subject.  His  knowledge 
not  a  mere  historical  detail  of  the  opinions  of  others.  His  own  sentimentSi 
which  were  definite  and  fixed,  he  could  present  in  language  simple,  clear, 
forcible,  and  not  unfrequently  elegant.  He  often  spoke  of  having  a  defect- 
ive memory.  And  if  by  a  good  memory  we  understand  the  power  of 
recollecting  words  that  have  little  or  no  connection,  or  of  repeating  the 
precise  language  of  a  speaker  or  writer,  his  remark  was  in  some  degree  true: 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  these  respects  he  possessed  no  uncommon 
facility.  But  in  remembering  facts,  arguments,  or  the  substance  of  any 
thing  he  had  read  or  heard,  I  never  knew  his  superior.  His  intellectuid 
furniture  seemed  to  be  arranged  and  classed  in  a  manner  so  orderly,  that 
he  could  seize  analogies  fit  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  and  recur  to  principles 
and  facts  necessary  to  complete  his  argument,  without  the  least  apparent 
effort. 

Mr.  Watson  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1798,  one  year  or  less 
after  he  left  College.  As  he  had  for  years  made  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages  the  subject  of  study,  and  had  also  read  the  most 
distinguished  authors  on  Practical  and  Polemic  Theology,  as  well  as  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  longer  period  of  theological  study  in  his  case  was 
not  necessary. 

Soon  after  his  licensure,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  small 
church  and  congregation  about  three  miles  from  Cannonsburg.  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  continued  to  preach  regularly  to  this  people  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  occasionally  on  week  days,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  Slst  of  November,  1802.  Very  few  of  his  sermons  were 
fully  written  out ; — first,  because  his  feeble  health  and  his  laborious  duties 
in  the  College  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so ;  and  secondly,  he  was  so 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  had  so  thoroughly  digested  and  arranged  in  his 
mind  all  subjects  proper  to  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  that  to  write  sermons 
to  be  delivered  to  a  plain  people  would  have  been  lost  labour.  He  had  also 
at  his  command  a  ready  flow  of  simple,  chaste,  and  sometimes  elegant,  Ian* 
guage,  which  enabled  him  to  express  his  thoughts  without  effort  in  the  moat 
intelligible  manner. 

In  conversation  and  in  public  speaking,  I  never  knew  him  to  hesitate  a 
moment  for  want  of  a  word  to  express  his  meaning.  His  utterance  was  so 
clear  and  distinct  that,  although  his  voice  was  feeble,  he  could  be  heard 
and  understood  by  a  large  audience.  He  made  no  appeals  to  the  passions, 
aiming  solely  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  touch  the  conscience.  In 
these  two  points,  he  was  very  successful.  For  his  language  was  so  simple 
and  natural  that  it  could  be  understood  by  a  child,  and  hb  aim  so  honest 
and  direct  that  it  brought  conviction  to  the  heart. 
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^Mie  first  time  be  uttended  the  General  Assembly  was  in  1801,  and  he 
Accepted  the  appointment  ^ith  great  relnotance.  He  was  selected  expreeslj 
for  Uie  purpose  of  defending  his  Presbytery  against  a  complaint  made  by 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Birch,  a  minister  from  Ireland.  Mr.  B.  applied  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio  to  be  admitted  as  a  member.  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to 
examine  him  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion,  and  with 
entire  unanimity  they  refused  to  sustain  this  preliminnry  trial.  Mr.  Birch 
complained  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  refusal.  And  when  this  com- 
plaint was  called  up,  the  sympathy  of  the  Assembly  was  greatly  excited, 
as  Birch  had  been  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  his  native  country,  and  was 
well  advanced  in  years.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  members  of  the 
Assembly  espoused  his  cause  with  great  zeal,  and  in  no  measured  terms 
denounced  the  injustice  and  uncharitableness  of  the  Presbytery.  The 
Assembly  was  on  the  point  of  passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Presbytery, 
and  of  requiring  them  to  receive  the  applicant.  Thus  far  Mr.  Watson, 
leading  the  defence  of  his  Presbytery  to  his  colleague,  and  to  other  mem* 
bers  who  volunteered  in  its  cause,  was  silent.  Before  any  action  was  taken, 
feeble  and  emaciated  as  at  that  time  he  was,  he  addressed  the  House  in  a 
brief  and  lucid  speech,  the  amount  of  which  was,  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing of  the  Assembly  in  the  case  was  wrong ; — ^that  it  had  no  right  to  review 
or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery, — ^much  less  to  pass  a  vote  of 
censure ; — that  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry 
was  acquainted  with  experimental  religion  was  a  matter  belonging  exolu- 
aiyely  to  each  Presbytery ; — that  the  Assembly  could  not  take  that  business 
oat  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries  ; — that  in  the  case  before  the  House, 
the  Presbytery  might  have  decided  erroneously,  but  if  they  had,  they  were 
responsible  only  to  God  and  their  own  consciences ; — that  no  decision  or  cen- 
sure of  the  Assembly  could  change  the  opinion  of  his  Presbytery ; — that 
they  had  acted  conscientiously,  and  had  done  nothing  more  than  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  directed  them  to  do ; — that  if  this 
complabt  should  be  sustained,  and  the  Presbytery  condemned,  it  would  be 
a  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  Presbytery,  and  a  temptation  to  decide  in  simi- 
lar cases,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  Word  of  God, 
but  according  to  the  supposed  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  a 
complaint  was  brought  before  it ; — that  Presbyteries  were  more  likely  to 
err  by  too  great  laxity  than  by  too  great  rigour,  in  judging  of  experimental 
religion  in  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry ; — that  Presbyteries  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  judging  respecting  the  piety  of  men  whose  daily  con- 
duct they  had  witnessed,  than  the  Assembly  who  could  hear  only  a  verbal 
statement  made  in  public; — and  finally,  that  the  statement  made  before  the 
Assembly  might  be  very  different  from  that  before  the  Presbytery. 

This  address,  delivered  with  great  modesty  and  in  a  feeble  voice,  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  change  in  the  views  of  the  Assembly ;  so  that  it  was 
resolved  /Uhat  no  evidence  of  censurable  procedure  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Birch  has  appeared  to  this  House,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  discretionary  power  necessarily  lodged  in  every  Presbytery  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  receive,  especially  with  respect  to 
experimental  religion." 

After  passing  this  vote,  the  firienda  of  Mr.  Birch  insisted  that  he  should 
be  examined  by  the  Assembly  on  his  acquaintance  with  experimental 
religion;  sad  he  wa$  examined,  and  the  following  record  made  on  the 
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Minutes — that  *'thej  find  no  obrtniotion  agunst  any  Preabyieiy  to  vUdi 
he.  may  apply,  taking  him  np  and  prooeeding  with  .  him  agreeably  to  tha 
mlea  and  regulations  in  this  case  made  and  provided/'  (Minates  d 
1801.) 

In  this  minute,  there  is  at  least  an  implied  censure  of  the  Presbytery  oC 
Ohio,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  deserTed.  The  whole  decision  was 
a  compromise  intended  to  satisfy  the  two  parties  into  which  the  House 
was  divided  on  this  subject.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ohio  did  not  err  in  their  judgment  respecting  the  qualificati<»xfl  of 
this  man  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  implied  to  the  Presbytery  of  Balli- 
more  and  was  received,  although  he  resided  and  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  elective  affinity  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  In  this  trial,  Mr.  Watson  exhibited  his  true  char- 
acter. Naturally  diffident  and  retiring,- he  was  calm,  collected  and  fearlesSt 
when  duty  required  him  to  speak  in  behalf  of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth 
and  righteousness. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

JAMES  CABNAAAS. 


-♦♦- 
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1798—1804. 

John  Blair  Linn  was  the  great-grandson  of  William  Linn,  who  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  settled 
in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  who  was,  for 
some  time,  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  Eeformed  Butch  Collegiate  Churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Blair,  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  eldest  son,  John  Blair ^  was  bom  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  March  14, 
1777,  near  the  birth  place  of  his  father,  and  the  spot  where  his  great-grand* 
father  settled  on  his  first  coming  to  the  country.  He  evinced  an  early 
attachment  to  books,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  while 
he  was  yet  a  child.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  father  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. He  was  at  school  for  two  or  three  years  at  Flatbush  on  Long  Island; 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  these  were  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  In 
1791,  when  he  was  a  little  less  than  foarteen,  he  entered  Columbia  College. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  his  love  of  elegant  literature,  and 
especially  of  poetry.  He  not  only  composed  several  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  were  considered  as  indicating  uncommon  gcnitn,  but 
»'**ually  published  some  of  them,  before  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth 

kr.     He  was  also,  at  this  period,  passionately  fond  of  dramatic  ezhibitiona ; 
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and,  as  some  petfonnen  of  emSnence  h^  ihen  lately  arrived  id  the  ooantry, 
lie  was  not  an  nofreqnent  attendant  at  the  theatre.  It  does  not  appear, 
bowerer,  that  he  ever  experienoed  any  ol  the  corniptiog  influences  of  the 
stage,  as  his  morals  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  irreproachable. 

He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1795,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  same  class 
with  Br.  Romeyn  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Inglis  of  Baltimore.  Having 
determined  to  make  the  Law  his  profession,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father,  and  to<d^ 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  son.  But  the  Law  was  far  from  being 
eongenial  with  his  taste.  He  had  cultivated  a  passion  for  the  poetic  and 
the  dramatic,  and  had  actually  brought  out  one  play  that  had  been  acted  on 
the  stage ;  and  this  was  a  poor  preparation  for  his  becoming  enamoured  with 
legal  teohnicalitics.  After  a  short  trial  in  Hamilton's  office,  he  abandoned 
the  study  altogether ;  and,  from  this  period,  his  mind  seems  to  have  taken 
a  more  serions  turn,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Accordingly,  he  left  New  York  and  went  to  Schenectady,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dirick  Romeyn, 
an  eminent  clergyman,  and  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church. 

As  he  advanced  in  the  study  of  Theology,  he  seems  to  have  become  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
his  father  during  hb  residence  at  Schenectady,  and  shortly  after  a  visit  to 
his  family : — 

'*  When  I  was  in  New  York.  I  saw  more  dearly  than  I  hare  ever  yet  leen  the  road 
of  prefemicDt  which  I  have  forsaken.  I  saw  more  dearly  than  ever  that  worldly 
fricDdsIiip  and  favour  follow  the  footsteps  of  pomp  and  amoition.  I  hope,  however, 
never  to  have  cause  to  regret  the  choice  I  have  made.  I  hope  to  see  more  and  more 
the  little  worth  of  earthly  things,  and  the  in^portance  of  those  which  are  eternal.  As 
I  have  no  treasures  on  earth,  may  I  lay  up  treasures  in  Heaven. 

**  The  dfsgust  which  I  contracted  for  the  Law  might  perhaps  chiefly  arise  fVom  a 
sickly  and  over-delicate  taste.  The  pages  of  Coke  and  Blackstone  contained,  to  my 
apprehension,  nothing  but  horrid  Jargon.  The  languaoie  of  the  science  was  aiscord, 
Slid  its  methods  the  perfection  of  confusion  to  me ;  and  this,— whether  a  fault  in  me 
or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  I  am  it  was  past  remedy.  But  my  aversion  to  the 
Bar  had  something  else  in  it  than  tlio  mere  loathing  of  taste.  I  ootild  not  bear  its 
tricks  and  artifices;  the  enlisting  of  all  one's  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  service  of  any  one 
that  could  pay  for  them. 

'*  My  mind,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  restless  and  uneasy  and  continually  on 
the  wing^  feels  already,  in  a  state  of  comparative  solitude, — ^in  the  ei\{ovment  of  that 
sober  and  quiet  peace  to  which  it  has  been  long  a  stranger.  I  regret  not  the  gay  objects 
of  New  York,  which  I  have  exchanged  for  the  now  dreary  scenes  of  Schenectady. 
The  pleasures  of  my  former  life  were  of\en  the  pleasures  of  an  hour,  leaving  behind  them 
the  anxieties  of  days  and  of  years.  A  very  few  excepted,  I  regret  not  those  iViends 
of  my  early  youth,  from  whom  I  have  removed.  Friendship  is,  in  most  cases,  only  a 
weathercock,  shifting  witli  the  lightest  gale,  and  scarcely  stable  long  enougo  to  be 
viewed.  The  applause  of  men  I  no  longer  prize,  and  self-approbation  becomes  every 
day  of  greater  value." 

During  his  residence  at  Schenectady,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
with  great  ardour,  though  he  occasionally  indulged  his  taste  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  some  essays  in  prose  which  were  puhlished  in  a  newspaper  in  that 
place.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  hy  the  Classis  of  Alhany,  in  the  year 
1798,  having  just  entered  his  twenty-second  year. 

The  popularity  which  his  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  secured  to  him,  was 
such  as  fidls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  young  ministers.  He  was  immediately 
sought  after  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  congregations  in  the  United 
8ta;te9.    The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia  soon  gave  ham  a 
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call  to  settlg  M  oo-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bwing ;  and,  thov^  he  dmnk 
from  the  respoiunbility  inoident  to  so  important  a  charge,  yet  the  adTtfrta- 
ges  of  being  aeeooiated  with  a  man  of  each  high  intelleetoal  and  moral 
qualities,  finally  determined  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  waa  aoeonl- 
ingly  ordained  and  installed  in  June,  1799. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  married  to  Hester,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jobs 
Bailey,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.  They  had  three 
children — all  sons,  the  two  youngest  of  whom  survived  their  ikther. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry,  there  was  a  large  demand  xnade 
upon  his  time  and  strength,  particularly  by  reason  of  the  increasing  infirmi- 
ties  of  his  venerable  colleague.  He,  however,  besides  performing  to  great 
acceptance  the  duties  of  his  office,  found  time,  in  this  interval,  to  compose 
two  Poems,  the  latter  of  which  was  highly  elaborated  and  of  conaiderable 
length.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Washington,  and  waa 
written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Ossian,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
The  second  was  entitled  **The  Powers  of  Genius."  It  was  received  with 
no  small  favour  in  this  country,  soon  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  was 
republished  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  in  England.  Several  smaller  pieoea 
were  included  in  the  same  volume. 

Mr.  Linn  was,  from  his  infancy,  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  illness, 
which  were  the  greater  affliction  on  account  of  his  uncommonly  sangoine 
temperament.  His  imagination  always  magnified  the  dbeaae  whenever  it 
recurred ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  was  destined 
to  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1802, 
that  his  constitution  received  any  serious  injury.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  New  York ;  and  when  he  had  reached 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  which 
waa  followed  by  a  fever.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roe,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  that  place ;  and,  after  remuning  there 
a  few  days,  was  able  to  return  home,  though  his  system  never  afterwards 
fully  recovered  its  former  tone.  After  he  resumed  bis  public  labours,  he 
often  found  it  difficult  to  speak,  from  a  sudden  affection  of  the  brain  ;  and 
would  sometimes  be  obliged  to  support  himself  by  holding  to  the  rails  of 
the  pulpit,  when  he  was  preaching  with  his  usual  energy  and  eloquence. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  then  been  in  this  country  several 
years,  published  a  short  Treatise,  instituting  a  comparison  between  Jesus 
Ohrist  and  Socrates,  in  which  he  maintained  the  doctrine  that  our  Saviour 
is  a  mere  man. 

Mr.  Linn,  though  very  young  to  engage  with  such  a  distinguishod  and 
veteran  combatant,  wrote  a  book  in  reply,  which,  while  it  was  considered  by 
some  as  lacking  somewhat  in  polemic  courtesy,  was  acknowledged,  both  bj 
friends  and  foes,  to  indicate  vigorous  intellect  and  extensive  researeh. 
This  work  was  published  in  the  year  1803  ;  and  shortly  after,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  health  continued  to  decline,  though  his  malady  seemed  to  have  firmer 
hold  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.*  He  had  all  sorts  of  gloomy  fanciee; 
and  the  objects  of  nature  which  used  to  delight  him  so  much,  now  served 
only  to  increase  the  sadness  of  his  spirit.  He  often  half  resolved  to  rengn 
his  charge, — sometimes  on  the  ground  that  he  was  totally  inadequate  to 
perform  his  duties  as  a  minister,  and  sometimes  firom  a  conscientioiis  eon- 
Ttotion  that  he  had  no  right  to  his  salary  for  auoh  servioea  as  he  waa  aUa 
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to  reader ;  bvi  Ui  friends  dissiieded  him  from  such  %  step.  He  made  repeated 
josneye  for  his  health,  and  tried  the  efPeet  of  oomplete  ceesation  from  pub- 
lic labour ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  He  had  always  had  an  impression 
that  he  should  die  young,  and  had  always  had  a  great  horror  of  dying  of 
oonsumption.  The  frequent  riusing  of  blood  he  regarded  as  an  infallible 
token,  not  only  that  he  was  to  die  of  this  dreaded  malady,  but  that  it  hod 
aetnally  well  nigh  done  its  work. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1804,  hb  disease  seemed  to  be  making  rapid 
progress,  though  his  physician  did  not  yet  pronounce  it  incurable.  Though 
Dr.  Linn  himself  had  no  idea  that  he  should  receive  any  benefit  from  a 
journey,  yet,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
experiment.  Having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  congregation  for 
two  or  three  months,  he  set  out  for  New  England,  and  travelled  as  far  as 
Boston.  But  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were  disappointed,  while  his  own 
expectations  were  realized — neither  his  bodily  health  nor  his  spirits  seem  to 
have  been  materially  benefitted.  .  Before  leaving  Boston,  on  his  return,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

''Never  was  a  traveller  leu  qualified  for  giving  or  receiving  pleasnre.  I  cannot  dis-* 
cover  that  I  have  received  the  least  benefit  from  my  voyage  or  travel,  nor  have  my 
spirits  ascended  the  'smallest  degree  above  their  castomar^  pitch. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  unless  I  undergo  a  total  renovation,  I  mnst  leave  the  pulpit, 
and  endeavour  to  earn  my  bread  in  some  other  way.  If  my  present  impressions  are 
tmey— if  appearances  deceive  me  not,  I  shall  need  '  but  little  here  below,  nor  need 
that  little  long.'  But  as  all  my  hopes  of  the  world  are  clouded  and  ruined,  could  I 
only  subdue  some  rising  apprehensions,  and  leave  my  family  provided  for,  1  should 
not  regret  the  blow,  however  speedy,  that  crumbled  me  to  dust.  I  write  not  to  afflict 
von,  but  to  relieve  myself.  It  is  a  strange  consolation,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  conso- 
lations I  know.  Tou  will  therefore  please  to  pardon  me  for  this,  and  for  all  other 
oiTences  towards  yon  of  which  I  may  be  guilty.  They  are  inseparable  from  my  cruel 
disease. 

"  I  feel  the  ruin  of  an  intellect  which,  with  health,  would  not  have  dishonoured  yon, 
my  family,  or  my  country.  I  feel  the  ruin  of  a  heart,  which  I  trust  was  never  defi- 
cient in  gratitude  towards  my  Grod  or  my  worldly  benefiustors.  This  heart  has  always 
fervently  cherished  the  social  affections,  but  now  broods  over  the  images  of  despair, 
and  wars  ineffectually  with  the  pang  that  bespeaks  my  dissolution.  But  I  must  be 
silent.    I  believe  I  have  gone  too  far." 

After  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  New  York  and  its  neighbourhood,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  During  the  ensuing  six  weeks,  he  was  attacked 
with  some  other  form  or  forms  of  disease,  which  strengthened  his  conviction 
that  his  case  was  hopeless  ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter,  from  his  bed  of  sickness, 
to  the  Session  of  his  Church,  tendering  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
This  letter,  however,  after  a  few  days,  he  was  persuaded  to  recall ;  and  some 
slight  mitigation  of  his  disease  inspired  a  trembling  hope  that  possibly  the 
dark  cloud  which  had  so  long  overshadowed  him  might  pass  away.  But 
alas !  such  hope,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  soon  to  prove  delusive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August,  he  seemed  more  comfortable  than 
usual ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  querying 
with  him  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  resign  bis  charge  without  further 
delay.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  occasionally  raised  blood  in  very 
small  quantities ;  but  it  was  enough  to  produce  a  manifest  effect  upon  his 
spirits.  He  retired  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  but  scarcely  bad  his  head 
touched  the  pillow,  when  he  said  to  his  wife, — '*I  feel  something  burst 
within  me — call  the  family  together — I  am  dying."  Instantly  his  utterance 
was  choked  by  a  stream  of  blood.  Recovering  a  little  strength,  he 
exclaimed,  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  uplifted, — *^  Lord  Jesus,  pardon  my 
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traD8gre0d<m8,  Mid  reoeiye  my  aool ! "  And  when  he  hftd  snld  ilus,  hii 
spirit  had  fled.  His  Foneral  Sermon  waa  preached  bj  the  Aer.  Dr*  Saomd 
Blair. 

Beside  the  works  already  noticed,  Dr.  Linn  published  a  Sermon  occasioned 
bj  the  death  of  Dr.  Ewing,  in  1802.  He  left  behind  him  a  Narrative  Poem 
entitled  *'  Valerian,"  descriptive  chiefly  of  the  early  peraecnttons  of  Chria- 
tians,  which  was  published,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  oharaoter  by  Chnrlea 
Brockden  Brown,  in  1805. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  ALEXANDER  PHGBITIX. 

Ha&lxx,  N.  T.,  2d  March^  1852. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  were  right  in  supposing  that  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Blair  Linn.  He  was  my  class  mate  in  Columbia  Col* 
lege,  and  during  the  whole  of  our  college  course,  we  maintained  the  most  friendly 
and  intimate  relations.  After  be  left  the  office  of  General  Hamilton,  with  whom 
he  had  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn  of  Schenectady,  and  especially  after  his  settlement  in  Phil- 
adelphia, I  saw  very  little  of  him;  and,  except  the  interchange  of  an  occasional 
letter,  our  intercourse  was  limited  to  a  few  interviews,  during  his  visits  in  New 
York,  which,  however,  were  of  rare  occurrence. 

Instead  of  complying  literally  with  your  request  by  furnishing  you  with  my 
own  recollections  of  Dr.  Linn,  I  prefer  to  send  you  the  following  testimony  of 
two  of  his  very  intimate  friends  concerning  him— both  highly  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, who  had  a  much  better  opportunity,  f^om  their  peculiar  relations  to  him, 
of  marking  the  development  of  his  religious  character  than  I  had  myself — ^I 
refer  to  the  late  Doctors  Romeyn  and  McLeod,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Romeyn  writes  thus : — 

"  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  his  talents  were  of  the  first  order.  His  imagi- 
nation was  glowing,  and  yet  it  was  chaste.  Even  his  earliest  attempts  at 
writing  display  a  soundness  of  judgment  rarely  united  with  fvsrvidness  of  fancy, 
especially  in  young  people.  His  taste  was  formed  on  pure  models.  He  was 
capable  of  deep  research,  though  constitutionally  indisposed  to  it.  His  genius 
was  poetic.  He  always  preferred  a  poem  or  criticisms  on  polite  literature,  to  any 
other  species  of  composition.  His  constitution  was  sanguine.  This  caused  a 
precipitancy  in  some  of  his  actions,  which  prudence  condemned.  He  had  a  bias 
to  pleasure,  a  taste  for  it;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  often,  in  reflecting  on  past 
scenes,  wondered  how  he  escaped  its  pollutions  as  he  did.  His  reading  in  early 
life  contributed  very  much  to  increase  this  taste.  He  was  disposed  to  be  roman- 
tic in  his  views  and  conduct.  His  temper  was  quick,  his  sensibility  exquisite. 
He  had  all  the  capricious  feelings  peculiar  to  a  poet.  Though  hasty,  and  some- 
times rash,  yet  was  he  generous;  he  scorned  meanness.  He  was  warm  in  his 
attachments;  benevolent  in  his  propensities  to  mankind.  His  anticipated  plea- 
sures generally  exceeded  his  actual  enjoyments.  He  was  accustomed  to  dwell 
more  on  the  dark  than  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  life.  He  was  prone 
to  melancholy,— the  melancholy  of  genius.  Ofttimes  he  appeared  its  victim, 
sitting  for  days  silent,  sad  and  gloomy.  He  felt,  even  to  madness,  the  slightest 
disrespect,  and  as  sensibly  enjoyed  attention  paid  to  him.  He  was  not  cat  jo- 
lated  to  move  in  a  moderate,  common  course  with  the  generality  of  mankind ;  he 
was  either  in  the  valley  of  gloom  or  on  the  mount  of  transport — ^rarely  did  he 
enjoy  temperate,  calm  pleasure.  With  years,  this  sensibility  was  corrected.  I 
myself  perceived  a  change  in  him,  in  this  respect,  the  last  time  we  wore  together. 
Tn  short,  his  system  was  like  a  delicate  machine,  composed  of  the  finest  mate- 
ials,  which  was  liable  to  derangement  f^om  the  slightest  and  most  trifling  cir- 
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cumstance,  and  the  continual,  diversified  action  of  whose  parts  tended  gradually, 
though  certainly,  to  a  speedy  destruction  of  the  whole." 

Dr.  McLeod  writes  thus : — 

"  About  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  greatly  agita- 
ted about  two  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Christian  life— What  are  the 
characteristics  of  gracious  exercises  of  heart  toward  God?  and  what  is  the  con- 
nectioii  between  the  speculative  truths  of  revealed  religion  and  those  exercises? 

*'  I  advised  him  to  read  Dr.  Owen's  Treatise  on  Communion  with  God.  He 
did  BO.  He  was  satisfied  with  it.  He  entered  fully  into  the  Doctor's  views  of 
that  interesting  subject.  Of  the  state  of  his  mind  I  have  received  from  him- 
self explicit  information.  Opposed  to  enthusiasm,  and  naturally  delicate,  he 
was  not  very  communicative  on  such  subjects.  He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
unbosom  himself  to  many,  because  he  had  himself  such  a  low  opinion  of  his 
Christian  experience,  that  he  thought  it  probable  a  fair  statement  would  dispose 
the  censorious  to  conclude  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  piety,  and  render  the 
nominal  professor  satisfied  with  his  own  attainments;  and  consequently  have  a 
tendency  to  hinder  his  public  usefulness,  and  to  encourage  inattention  to  experi- 
mental religion.  He  therefore  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  his  own  experience  in 
conversation;  even  with  his  most  intimate  religious  fHends.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  opposed  to  conversation  upon  such  subjects.  He  could  throw 
aside  reserve,  and  enter  upon  it  with  freedom,  when  he  was  pnder  no  apprehen- 
sion that  this  freedom  would  be  abused. 

He  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  death,  and  a  reluctance  to 
dyii^.  But  he  was  not  in  terror  of  future  punishment;  for,  although  he  con- 
£Essed  himself  worthy  of  it,  he  trusted  in  that  Saviour  which  the  Gospel  ofiers 
to  sinners,  and,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  safety  of  believers,  cheerfully  hoped 
that  his  own  faith,  although  weak,  was  really  sincere.  The  frame  of  his  mind, 
in  relation  to  spiritual  things,  was  almost  uniform;  never  extremely  gloomy, 
never  extremely  joyous.  It  differed  surprisingly  from  the  natural  temperament 
of  his  mind.  In  the  concerns  of  common  life,  he  was  the  slave  of  sensibility, 
the  mere  child  of  circumstances.  He  knew  this.  His  religious  life  appeared  to 
himself  a  third  estate,  supernaturally  called  into  existence  in  the  empire  of  his 
seal,  which  created  a  distinct  interest  to  which  all  his  affections  were  drawn ;  and 
which,  gradually  progressing  in  strength  and  in  infiuenoe,  checked  the  dangerous 
efforts  of  the  opposite  principles  of  his  constitution,  rendering  his  joys  less  vivid 
and  more  lasting,  and  rendering  his  sorrows  more  easy  to  endure  and  over- 
come." 

The  above  testimony  is  so  full  and  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own 
impressions  concerning  Dr.  Linn,  that  I  will  only  add  that 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

ALEXANDER  PHCENIX. 
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JOHN  BRODHEAD  ROMEYN,  D.  D  * 

1798—1825. 

John  Brodhead  Bohetn  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev  Dirick  Bomeyn, 
D.  D.,  and  was  born  at  Marbletown,  Ulster  County,  N.  T.,  November  8, 
1777.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elisabeth  Brodhead.  His  father 
was,  at  that  time,  Pastor  of  the  united  Reformed  Dutch  Congregations  of 
Haekensaok  and  Schraalenburgh  in  New  Jersey  ;  but,  previous  to  the  birth 
of  the  son,  he  had  removed  his  family  from  Haekensaok, — their  usual  place 
of  residence,  to  Marbletown,  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  British  troops,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  father,  who  was  among  the  most  emi- 
nent ministers  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  took  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Schenectady.  There  the  boo 
commenced  hid  classical  studies,  in  an  Academy  which  his  father  had  been 
a  chief  instrument  in  founding,  and  which  was  the  germ  of  what  is  now 
Union  College.  So  rapidly  did  his  faculties  unfold,  and  so  great  was  bin 
proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  that,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  joined  the  Senior  class  in  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  class  was  eminent  for  talent  and  schoU^ 
ship,  and  he  was  among  the  youngest  of  its  members,  he  immediately  took 
rank  with  the  best  scholars,  and  graduated  with  high  honour  in  1795. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  record  remains  of  his  early  religious  exercises, 
or  of  the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  by  which  he  was  ultimately  deter^ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1796,  he  became 
a  communicant  in  the  Church  at  Schenectady,  of  which  his  fiather  was 
Pastor,  and,  shortly  after,  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  the 
instruction  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston.  He,  however,  af^ 
some  time,  returned  to  Schenectady,  and  completed  his  course  under  tke 
direction  of  his  own  venerable  father,  having  for  his  associate  in  stady  his 
intimate  friend  and  class  mate,  John  Blair  Linn,  whose  career  was  alike 
brief  and  brilliant.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Albanj, 
June  20,  1798,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  awakened  great  interest  and  high  expec- 
tation ;  and  there  were  several  congregations  that  would  have  been  glad  to 
secure  at  once  his  permanent  services.  He,  however,  owing  to  a  naturally 
frail  constitution,  which  had  been  enfeebled  still  more  by  constant  and 
intense  study,  did  not  think  favourably  of  an  immediate  settlement;  and 
nearly  a  year  passed  before  he  consented  to  listen  to  any  proposal  on  the 
subject.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1799,  he  was  examined  at  New  Palts  by 
the  Classis  of  Poughkeepsie,  with  reference  to  ordination,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  month  was  regularly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  wboee 
call  he  had  previously  accepted.  Here  he  laboured  more  than  four  yean 
with  great  popularity  and  success ;  and  he  was  accustomed,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  frec^uently  to  visit  this  field  of  his  early  labours,  and  in  oonrer* 

*  Rowan*!  Fun.  Senn.— M8.  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Baek. 
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■ation  with  his  friends  to  reyert  to  thu  period  of  hb  ministry  with  the  high* 
est  satisfaction. 

In  November,  1803,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  city  of  Schenectady.  On  resigning  his  charge  at  Rhinebeck,  the 
Glassis  of  Tonghkeepsie  rendered  a  very  decided  testimony  to  his  high 
qoalifications  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
removal  beyond  their  boands.  The  considerations  which  inflaenced  him  to 
this  step,  were  chiefly  two — the  peculiar  state  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  was  called, — ^he  being  the  only  individual  upon  whom  they  could  unite, 
after  a  protracted  season  of  division,  and  the  declining  health  of  his  father, 
to  whom  he  felt  that  he  owed  the  best  filial  attentions. 

He  continued  at  Schenectady  but  a  single  year.  In  November,  1804,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  which,  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept.  The  Church  at  Schenectady 
had  become  harmonious  under  his  ministry,  and  the  pre-existing  difficulties 
had  so  far  passed  away  as  no  longer  to  jeopard  its  welfare.  His  father  had 
been  taken  to  his  rest,  so  that  his  attentions  to  him  were  no  longer  required. 
The  Church  to  which  he  was  invited  opened  a  much  more  extended  field  of 
usefulness  than  the  one  of  which  he  then  had  the  charge.  And  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry  whom  he  consulted,  generally  expressed  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  change.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  accepted  the  call, 
delivered  his  Farewell  Sermon  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  was  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Albany  a  few  days  after. 

There  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  congregation  with  which  he 
DOW  became  connected,  that  would  have  rendered  the  situation  of  almost 
any  clergyman  who  might  have  been  settled  oyer  it  doubtful,  not  to  say, 
perilous.  As  it  was  the  only  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  Capital  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  it  had  gathered  into  it  a  large  amount  of  cultivated 
iotellect  and  professional  eminence ;  snd,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature particularly,  the  church  was  thronged  with  strangers, — many  of  them 
persons  of  distinction,  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
this,  his  two  immediate  predecessors  had  been  men  of  remarkable  powers, 
and  varied  attainments,  and  under  their  preaching  the  congregation  had 
become  sufficiently  fastidious  not  to  be  satisfied  with  pulpit  efforts  of  a  mere 
ordinary  character.  Mr.  Bomejn,  however,  fully  sustained  himself  in  his 
delicate  position,  and  continued,  for  four  years,  labouring  with  great  seal 
and  acceptance  in  this  important  field. 

When  the  new  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  was  established,  in 
1808,  the  great  popularity  which  Mr.  Romeyn  had  acquired,  led  that  infiunt 
but  highly  promising  congregation  to  think  of  him  at  once  as  a  suitable  per- 
son to  become  their  pastor ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  they  presented  him 
a  regular  'call.  What  his  feelings  were  in  reference  to  it,  and  what  the 
motives  which  finally  influenbed  him  to  accept  it,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  record  on  the  subject  found  among  his  papers : — "  I  discouraged 
the  idea ;  but  they  made  out  the  call,  and  prosecuted  it,  notwithstanding 
that  discouragement.  It  was  offered  to  me,  because  they  knew  I  was  not 
in  good  health,  and  a  change  might  be  of  service.  The  Cedar  Street  Church 
bids  fair  to  be  large  and  respectable ;  and,  from  the  character  of  the  sub- 
scribers, a  Gospel  ministry,  if  successful  among  them,  will  have  the  most 
salutary  effects  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
members  are  unanimous  in  the  call  made  on  me.    My  wife's  health  will,  I 
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believe,  be  benefitted  by  sea  air.  My  mother  and  sister  .approya  «f  • 
removal.  These  considerations,  added  to  my  health,  seem  to  make  ii  mj 
duty  to  remove." 

In  September  previous  to  his  removal  to  New  York,  he  preached  two 
Sermons  on  oooasion  of  a  Fast  appointed  by  the  Gkneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  designed  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
peculiar  aspects  of  the  then  existing  crisis.  The  Discourses  discover  aa 
extensive  knowledge  of  both  History  and  Prophecy,  and  a  great  dread  of 
the  influence  upon  our  national  institutions,  of  Bomanism  and  Infidelitj. 
They  were  published  by  request  of  the  *' members  of  the  Session  and  Go^ 
poration"  of  the  Church,  and  were  introduced  by  an  appropriate  De<Uoa- 
tion  to  the  Congregation  of  which  he  was  about  to  take  leave,  and  a  grate* 
ful  recognition  of  the  interesting  relation  which  he  had  sustained  to  thenu 
They  were  regarded,  at  that  time,  as  among  the  ablest  published  Discourses 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  previous  arrangements  having  been  consummated,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  eacly  in  November,  (1808,)  was  inducted  to  his  new  charge. 

In  1809,  the  year  after  his  removal  to  New  York,  when  he  was  onlj 
thirty-two  years  old,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  found  every  thing  quite  to  his  mind  in  his  new  field  of  labour,  and 
within  a  short  period  he  had  gathered  around  him  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  congregations  in  the  city.  In  1813,  his  health  had  become 
80  much  impaired  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should  relax  from 
hb  labours,  and  try  the  effect  upon  his  constitution  of  a  temporary  resi* 
dence  in  other  climes.  Accordingly,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  embarked 
at  New  Bedford,  with  his  wife  and  nephew,  Dr.  John  B.  Beck,  for  Lisbon. 
He  spent  the  next  winter  upon  the  Continent,  and  early  in  the.  spring  passed 
over  to  !^Dgland.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  his  visit  to  Hollasd, 
the  land  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres,  where  he  was  met  with  every  expressien 
of  hospitality  and  good  will.  This  tour  brought  him  in  contact  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  no  one  was  better  able  than  he 
to  appreciate  such  society.  He  availed  himself  also  of  the  opportuni^ 
which  was  furnished  him  of  adding  greatly  to  his  library ;  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  books  qualified  him  to  make  the  most  judicious  selection* 
He  came  back  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  with  greatly  improved  health, 
and  was  welcomed  by  his  congregation  with  every  demonstration  of  affection* 
ate  regard.  His  first  sermon  after  his  return  was  preached  on  the 
0th  of  December,  from  Lamentations  iii.  21,  22,  23.  He  resumed  his 
labours  now  with  increased  alacrity  and  seal,  and  hb  church,  in  both  its 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests,  continued  in  a  state  of  undiminished  pros- 
perity. 

From  this  period  Dr.  Romeyn  prosecuted,  without  much  interruption,  his 
ministerial  duties  till  near  the  close  of  life,  though  for  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  his  death,  his  health  was  evidently  upon  the  wane,  and  his 
friends  were  pained  to  observe  the  constantly  increasing  indications  that  his 
course  was  nearly  run.  Less  than  two  weeks  before  his  death,  he  preached 
on  the  text — ^'  It  is  finished,"  and  then  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
great  tenderness  and  fervour ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  service  intimated, 
as  it  proved  with  prophetic  truth,  that  he  should  never  preside  in  tlbe 
administration  of  the  ordinance  again.    A  large  portion  of  the  day  imme* 
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dmUAj  ppteediBg  kis  deailh,  was  oooupwd  in  exeroUeif  of  ddTOtion,  aad 
especkUj  in  Mumest  inleroMsion  for  his  family  and  kis  flook.  The  last 
ifovds  he  ottered  wcre-»"  Blessed  Jesus,  while  passing  tkroagh  the  dark 
Talley  of  death,  do  then  spread  underneath  me  thine  everlasting  arms. 
Oone,  Lord  Jesus,  reoeive  me  into  thy  Kingdom,  which  thou  hast  prepared 
for  thy  okosen  ones ;  that  I  may  tkere  join  in  singing  hallelujahs  forever 
and  ever."  He  died  a  few  hours  after  this,  February  22,  1825,  in  the 
forty -eighth  year  of  his 'age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

Pr.  Komeyn  was  married  on  the  22d  of  AprU,  1799,  to  Harriet,  dai^hter 
of  John  N.  Bleeeker,  of  Albany.  They  had  but  one  child, — a  son,  who 
died  in  infancy*  Mrs.  Bomeyn  survived  her  husband  but  a  few  months, 
and  died  on  the  23d  of  October  following. 

Dr.  Bomeyn  received  numerous  and  various  expressions  of  public  regard. 
Besides  being  privately  consulted  in  respect  to  several  of  the  most 
important  stations  of  public  usefulness  in  the  country,  which,  however,  he 
prevented  from  being  formally  offered  to  him, — he  was  actually  called  to  the 
Pastorate  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Collegiate  Churches  in  New  York,  simulta- 
neously with  his  receiving  the  call  from  Cedar  Street ;  and,  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  Transylvania  University  in 
Kentucky,  and  subsequently  that  of  Dickinson  College  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  had  an  important  agency  in  establishing'  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  and  was  one  of  its  Directors  from  its  commencement  till  his 
death.  He  was  also  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  College  from  1809  till  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  when  he  resigned  the  office.  He  occupied  various  important 
posts,  at  different  periods,  under  the  General  Assembly, — such  as  being  on 
the  Standing  Committee  of  MissionSj  on  the  Committee  to  revise  the  Book 
of  Psalmody,  too.;  and  in  1810,  when  he  had  only  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
tkree,  the  Assembly  appointed  him  their  Moderator. 

Dr.  Romeyn's  published  works,  though  highly  respectable,  will  scaroely  sus- 
tain the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  preacher.  Some  of  the  discourses  to 
which  his  energetic  and  impassioned  manner  gave  an  effect  which  his  hearers 
can  never  forget,  are  found,  in  the  reading,  to  be  bereft  of  much  of  their 
life  and  power.  They  certainly  possess  in  themselves  no  small  degree  of 
merit;  but  his  manner  was  so  uncommonly  impressive  as  necessarily  to 
render  them  quite  a  different  thing  to  the  reader  from  what  they  were  to 
the  hearer.  The  greater  part  of  his  printed  works  *are  comprised  in  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  published  in  1816,  and  shortly  after  republished  in 
Scotland.  Beside  these,  be  published  the  following  in  pamphlet  form,  some 
of  which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  among  the  best  of  his  printed 
productions : — 

An  Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  on  resigning 
his  pastoral  charge  at  Rhinebeok,  1803.  A  Sermon  delivered  by  appoint* 
ment  of  the  Committee  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  1808.  Two  Sermons  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Albany  on  the  day  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  Fasting,  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  1808.  An  Introduo- 
tory  Sermon  delivered  in  the  new  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street, 
New  York,  the  first  Sabbath  after  being  installed  Pastor  of  said  Church, 
1808.  The  good  Samaritan:  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Dis- 
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pensary,  1810.  The  danger  and  duty  of  yoniig  people:  A  8 
delivered  in  the  Preebyterian  Chnroh  in  Oedar  Street,  New  York,  ISlQi 
An  Exhortation  to  the  people  at  the  ordination  of  the  Key.  (Jardimr 
Spring,  1810.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Qeneral  Aasem^ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1811.  Beport  of  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  for  disciplining  baptised  child- 
ren, 1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  New  Toik, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Marine  Missionary  Society,  1819.  The 
duty  and  reward' of  honouring  God:  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Preeby* 
terian  Church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Land* 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  1821. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Romeyn  first  in  June,  1816,  and 
him  quite  well  till  the  close  of  his  life.     On  my  introduction  to  him,  I 
struck  with  his  friendly  and  earnest  manner,  and  it  was  at  his  suggeeiieii, 
and  through  his  influence,  that  I  became  a  member  of  the  Prinoeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     I  had  heard  him  preach  in  his  own  church,  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  a  very  impressive  discourse  on  that  beautiful  passage  in 
Job — "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion?" — on  the  Sabbath  immediately  succeeding  a  terrific  and  deso- 
lating gale,  still  remembered  as  the  *'  September  gale ;"  and  the  deep  interest 
with  which  I  had  Ibtened  to  that  discourse  made  me  the  more  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  introduction  to  him.    Before  my  course  in  the  Seminary  was 
closed,  I  spent  a  Sabbath  with  him  at  Elisabethtown,  on  a  Commonioik 
occasion  in  Dr.  McDowell's  Church,  when  nearly  one  hundred  new  members 
were  admitted ;  and  I  was  exceedingly  struck  on  that  occasion  with  the 
appropriateness  as  well  as  the  impressiveness  of  his  public  exercises.     The 
last  public  occasion  on  which  I  mot  him,  was  the  ordination  of  the  Rer. 
A.  Phosnix  at  Springfield,  (Chickopee  parish,)  Mass.,  a  few  months  before 
his   death.     Mr.  PhoBuiz  and  himself  had  been  class  mates  in  Columhis 
College,  and  intimate  friends  in  after  life ;  and,  though  Dr.  Bomeyn's  health 
was  then  considerably  reduced,  he  could  not  resut  the  desire  to  assist  im 
putting  bis  old  friend  into  the  ministry ;  and  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
the  occasion,  evinced  the  great  interest  which  he  felt  in  it,  while  it 
altogether  a  manly  and  vigorous  effort.     The  most  remarkable  thing,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  occasion,  was  htis  asking  a  blessing  at  the  table, 
where  the  Council  dined  after  the  ordination.     Within  the  compass  of  m 
minute   or  two,  he   seemed   to   bring  all   the  peculiar   circumstances  of 
the  people  and  the  pastor,  and  the  newly  formed  relation  between  them, 
combining  them  in  the  most  impressive  and  beautiful   manner;   and  yet 
there  was  every  thing  to  indicate  that  it  was  entirely  an  unpremeditated 
service.     The  next  afternoon,  I  heard  him  preach  a  Communion  lecture  for 
Dr.  Osgood  at  Springfield,  after  which  he  crossed  the  river,  and  preached  for 
me  in  the  evening  at  West  Springfield,  one  of  his  most  eloquent  discourses, 
on  the  text — **  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,"  &c.     Though  I  saw  evidences 
that  his  health  was  upon  the  wane,  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  his  manner, 
and  his  power  to  impress  an  audience,  seemed  to  me  to  have  suffered  no 
abatement.     I  parted  with  him  the  next  morning,  and  never  met  him  alier* 
wards. 
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FROM  THEODORIO  ROMEYK  BECK,  LL.  D. 

Albajit,  September  1, 1862. 

Mj  dear  Sir:  I  will  not  dissemble  that  a  principal  reason  of  my  having  been 
somewhat  dilatory  in  complying  with  your  request,  has  been  that  my  relation- 
ship to  Dt.  Bomeyn  has  seemed  to  me  to  make  it  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  for 
me  to  render  such  a  public  testimony  concerning  him  as  your  request  contenn 
plates.  I  will,  however, -as  a  token  of  my  good,  will,  state  a  few  things  that, 
occur  to  me, — ^not  doubting  that  you  will  obtain  from  others  a  more  full  and 
satisfactory  account  of  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  my  maternal  uncle  brought  me 
near  to  him  from  my  childhood ;  and,  during  a  part  of  the  four  years  that  I  was 
engaged  in  the  study  of  my  profession,  I  was  a  member  of  his  family*  I  have 
therefore  had  distinct  impressions  of  his  character,  however  they  may  have 
somewhat  faded  under  the  influence  of  time. 

I  recollect  him  as  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  frank  in  his  man- 
ners, ardent  in  his  feelings,  quick  in  his  temper,  and  little  disposed  to  yield  his 
opinions  or  prejudices  to  any  thing  that  bore  the  semblance  of  dictation  or  con- 
straint. He  appears  to  me  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  his  early  fHend- 
ships — among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  his  youth  were  John  Blair  Linn  and 
Alexander  McLeod — ^the  former  of  whom  survived  only  to  a  ripe  manhood, — 
the  latter  died  some  years  after  his  friend.  They  joined  in'  several  literary 
undertakings  which  met  the  public  notice  either  in  periodicals  or  in  distinct 
publications.  Each  was  united  to  the  others  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection, — 
ties  which  were  severed  only  by  the  stroke  of  death. 

Dr.  Romeyn,  until  his  constitution  was  broken  by  disease,  was  inde&tigable 
in  his  weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  The  great  mass  of  sermons  that  he 
left  in  manuscript,  and  which  have  come  into  my  possession  as  his  executor, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  this.  I  would  not  venture  to  assign  to  him  the  very 
highest  rank  among  pulpit  orators;  but  he  was  certainly  a  highly  impressive 
and  animated  speaker,  and  always  spoke  out  of  the  depths  of  an  earnest  and 
solemn  conviction.  His  discourses  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  were 
generally  written  out;  but  in  later  years  he  was  accustomed  to  leave  large 
ciiasms  in  bis  manuscript  to  be  filled  up  by  the  suggestions  of  the  moment;  and 
these  extemporaneous  parts  of  his  sermon  often  produced  the  greatest  effect. 
The  fact  that  he  gathered  around  him,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  so  large,  intellectual  and  cultivated  a  congregation,  and  held  it  till  his 
death,  shows  that  his  talents  in  the  pulpit  must  have  been — to  say  the  least— of 
a  superior  order. 

Of  his  intellectual  habits  I  can  speak  with  an  abiding  remembrance;  for  I  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing  them.  He  preserved  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  having  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  them  at  Columbia  College; 
yet  he  pursued  the  study  of  them  only  as  auxiliary  to  those  studies  which  were 
strictly  professional.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  readers  I  ever  knew;  and  his 
own  library  supplied  him  with  the  best  works  not  only  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, but  in  almost  every  department  of  literature.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  wer«  few  private  libraries  in  the  country  that  compared  with  his,  either  in 
extent  or  in  value.  It  was  particularly  rich  in  books  of  Travels;  and  I  remem- 
ber well  how  he  used  to  revel  over  the  pages  of  Elphinstone,  Pottinger,  and  other 
kindred  authors. 

Dr.  Romeyn  had  no  aversion,  certainly  in  his  later  years,  to  reading  occasionally  a 
work  of  fiction,— especially  one  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  in  which  some  great 
principle  of  human  nature  was  successfully  evolved.  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that,  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Qiant,  the  writer  of  "  Letters  fh>m  the  Mountains,'*  Ac.,  and  in  one  of 
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his  interviews  with  her,  the  oonversation  turned  upcm  the  new  noTcl,— ose  of 
the  series  of  the  Wayerly  noyels,  then  in  the  eourse  of  pahlicfttion,  whfle  it  ww 
not  yet  known  who  was  the  author  of  them;  and  Mrs.  Grant  unhesitatinglj 
ascribed  them  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  was  capable  of  writing  them. 

Since  Dr.  Romejn's  death,  great  changes  have  occurred  in  oonneotion  witii  tki 
former  field  of  his  labours.  The  spirit  of  commerdal  enterprise  has  swepl  cnr 
•the  spot  where  he  ministered,  and  a  block  of  stores  haye  snooeeded  to  the  pkieeof 
•worship.  The  oongregution  that  he  gathered  h^  passed  through  a  succession  ef 
changes,  till  its  iden tity, --certain I7  as  ikr  as  respects  members,  is  nearly  goM. 
The  great  beaerolent  institutions  that  he  helped  to  foster  in  their  infiuacy ,  and  thai 
•were  only  beginning  to  deyelop  their  mighty  resources  when  he  died,  have  now 
reached  to  a  vigorous  manhood.  But  the  influence  of  his  ministry  still  sarmes; 
and  now  and  then,  as'  I  pass  about  the  country,  or  meet  people  from  a  distance, 
I  fall  in  with  a  man  whose  voice  and  manner  take  on  an  unwonted  tandemeBS, 
as  he  speaks  of  his  former  pastor.  Dr.  Romeyn. 

I  remain  very  truly. 

Your  obedient  senrant, 

T.  R.  BECK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  E.  VERMILYE,  D.  D. 

Nsw  ToKK,  December  8, 186S. 

My  dear  Doctor :  My  recollections  of  Dr.  John  B.  Romeyn  commence  almost 
with  my  earliest  years,  when  he  was  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  powers,  and 
at  the  meridian  of  his  popularity  and  usefulness,  and  they  continue  until  his 
death.  While  pursuing  my  collegiate  and  theological  studies,  however,  and 
when  I  wa&  becoming  in  some  measure  fitted  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  qualities, 
as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  I  was,  for  the  most  part,  absent  from  the  city.  I  had 
hoped  that,  as  my  pastor,  he  would  have  introduced  me  to  the  sacred  desk :  but, 
although  my  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  pulpit  he  had  long  adorned,  it  was 
draped  in  sable  to  mourn  his  recent  loss.  What  I  can  say  of  him  must  relate 
chiefly  to  the  impressions  produced  upon  my  mind  during  my  boyhood,  there- 
fore, and  it  is  very  likely  it  will  not  be  very  discriminating,  nor  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  his  individuality  to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  man. 

In  person,  Dr.  Romeyn  was  about  the  medium  height,  of  a  compact,  w«ll  pro- 
portioned frame,  rather  spare  habit,  and  of  a  very  nervous  temperament,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  animation  of  his  fine,  intelligent  eye,  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance, in  ready  utterance,  and  in  graceful,  but  raffid  and  decisive,  motions  of 
the  body.  This  ran  through  every  thing  he  did.  There  was  nothing  uncertain 
or  vacillating  in  his  manner;  no  hesitation  apparently  in  his  mind;  nothing  slug- 
gish or  slow  in  his  composition.  His  opinions  were  clearly  conceived  and  boldly 
expressed.  His  purposes  were  promptly  formed  and  executed  with  energy.  He 
seemed  to  enter  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  into  whatever  he 
undertook:  literally  what  he  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might.  This  was 
so  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  I  suppose  a  stranger  would  not  be  long  in  his  com- 
pany without  saying  to  himself, — '*  this  man  has  all  his  faculties  about  him,  and 
is  all  awake.'*  And  yet  he  was  not  a  bustler,  but  most  efficient  in  forming  and 
executing  his  plans.  He  was  a  cheerful  companion,  frank  and  unreserved,  and 
very  genial  with  the  young.  Yet  there  was  no  frivolity  or  want  of  proper  dignity. 
f  do  not  recall  a  single  jest  or  witticism  ascribed  to  him.  But  I  remember  him, 
at  the  period  of  his  greatest  success,  as  earnest  and  even  intense  in  the  perfbrm- 
anca  of  his  appropriate  duties,  seeming  to  feel  deeply  his  responsibilities,  and  as 
mneh  as  any  man  I  ever  knew,  to  aim  at  making  fiiU  proof  of  his  ministry.  His 
quick  step,  downcast  eye,  and  deeply  serioaa,  absorbed  air^  as  he  passed  wp  the 
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broad  aisle,  and  took  his  position  in  the  pulpit,  and  prepared  for  the  serrioe, 
illustrate  this  remark  Tery  well,  and  were  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Romeyn's  mind,  I  should  judge,  was  of  a  high  order.  The  peculiarities, 
howeTer,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  would  necessarily  disqualify  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  becoming  a  patient  and  profound  investigator,  while  they  added 
greatly  to  his  power  as  a  ready,  effective  speaker,  and  fitted  him  the  better  for 
the  sphere  he  was  called  to  occupy.  But  there  was  no  particular  originality  or 
independence  of  thought:  no  metaphysical  aptness  certainly;  and  no  apparent 
disposition  or  ability  to  subject  his  themes  to  any  very  rigid  analysis,  and  rarely 
an  effort  to  build  up  and  compact  a  logical  train  of  argumentation,  by  which  truth 
might  be  demonstrated,  doubt  dispelled,  and  gainsay ers  convinced.  I  presume 
he  had  never  subjected  his  mind  in  any  high  degree  to  the  discipline  of  close  and 
consecutive  thinking.  He  was  rather  a  reader, — a  great  reader.  His  admirable 
library  supplied  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  indulging  his  tastes  in  this 
respect,  and  likewise  with  the  materials  which  he  brought  into  his  pulpit  prepa- 
rations, and  he  used  it  very  diligently.  He  had  acquired  a  large  store  of  general 
information,  therefore,  if  he  had  not  become  deeply  learned.  And  a  suggestive 
memory  enabled  him  to  hold  very  much  at  command  what  he  had  read.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  a  very  good  theologian;  but,  from  his  conversations,  I  think 
history  vras  his  favourite  branch  of  reading;  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  clerical 
friends,  I  recollect,  as  being  exceedingly  well  versed  in  that  department. 

Dr.  Romeyn  was  made,  however,  ibr  the  pulpit.  All  his  natural  tastes  and 
mental  training  seemed  to  have  peculiar  reference  to  that  sphere.  As  a  preacher, 
you  knowy  he  stood  eminent, — ^in  some  respects  ''primus  inter  pares,*'  among 
the  great  lights  our  city  could  boast  at  that  day.  And  in  Mason,  McLeod,  Mille- 
doler,  and  others,  it  then  enjoyed  a  ministry  rarely  equalled,  and  perhaps 
never  surpassed.  The  substance  of  his  preaching  was  sound,  edifying  Gospel 
truth;  although  he  was  very  apt  to  seize  on  passing  events,  and  turn  them  with 
very  great  effect  to  a  spiritual  use.  His  sermons  were  usually  well  arranged  and 
weU  expressed,  as  was  requisite  to  suit  the  taste  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  refined  congregations  in  the  country.  But  there  was  no  subtle  process  of 
reasoning :  and  what  was  singular,  when  you  consider  the  marked  effects  of  his 
ministrations,  he  dealt  very  sparingly  in  figures  of  speech  or  fine  writing.  There 
were  few  delicate  touches  of  fancy,  or  bold  flights  of  imagination:  there  was  no 
splendid  diction  nor  carefully  wrought  and  sustained  rhetoric.  In  fact  he  was 
very  little  of  a  rhetorician.  But  there  was  most'  momentous  truth,  and  there 
was  life  and.  vivacity,  pathos  and  downright  energy,  and  periect  naturalness  and 
sincerity,  which  gave  the  preacher  the  victory,  and  made  him,  what  he  was,  for 
several  years,  to  say  the  least,  not  inferior  in  popularity  and  success  to  any  of 
his  compeers.  His  ordinary  animation,  and  his  sweet,  full,  flexible  voice,  though 
managed  with  no  art,  were  always  pleasant.  But,  at  times,  every  line  of  his  face, 
even  his  whole  frame,  became  instinct  with  passion,  and  then  the  eye  kindled  or 
tearful, — ^the  very  soul  speaking  through  the  body  that  trembled  with  emotion  or 
erected  itself  to  an  attitude  of  authority, — the  torrent  of  feeling'  often  subdued 
and  carried  away  his  hearers  with  responding  emotion.  I  can  hardly  tell  why — 
but  Dr.  Romeyn  and  young  Spencer  of  Liverpool  have  always  been  associated  in 
my  mind,  as  having  strong  points  of  resemblance.  Certainly,  I  think  that,  so 
lar  as  the  pulpit  is  poncemed,  Dr.  Romeyn,  in  his  prime,  was  entitled  to  be  called 
one  of  the  very  first  preachers  of  his  day. 

His  soooess  corresponded  with  this  description.  The  Cedar  Street  Church 
was  a  new  enterprise,  commenced  by  men  of  high  social  position  in  various  walks 
of  life, — many  of  them  New  England  men,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  its  origin  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  politics,  as  I  recollect  it  used  to  be  called  the  Federal 
Church — although  Dr.  Romeyn  was  never  a  political  preacher.  But  for  years 
this  house  overflowed.    Prayer  meetings  and  evening  lectures  were  well  sustained. 
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He  was  aided  by  a  most  eiBcient  Board  of  elders;,  and  the  aooossiona  to  & 
church  were  numerous  at  almost  every  Communion  season.  Especially  were  Us 
labours  blessed  among  the  young,  ^is  catechetical  classes  on  Wednesday  afisr- 
noons  were  crowded.  He  threw  such  attraction  around  them,  that  we  loao^ 
for  the  day :  and  among  this  class,  and  through  this  instrumentality,  ver j  much 
of  his  useful  labour  was  performed.  Of  a  very  large  Bible  class  of  young  ladies, 
every  .one,  I  think  he  told  me,  became  a  professor  of  religion.  More  young  men 
became  ministers  from  his  congregation  than  from  any  other.  And  the  churcfais 
in  the  city  from  that  day  to  this  have  drawn  a  large  proportion  of  elders  and 
deacons,  and  our  benevolent  societies  many  of  their  most  activo  inemberB  and 
officers,  from  among  the  men  who  were  trained  under  him.  I  think  the  warn 
affection  with  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  pulpit 
and  pastoral  services,  and  the  tender  tones  in  which  they  are  wont  to  speak  of 
the  Cedar  Street  Church  of  those  bright  days,  are  proof  conclusive  of  the  ezoel- 
lence  of  the  man,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  ministry.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  absent,  and  had  little  part  there.  Bat  for  the 
period  of  which  I  have  mainly  spoken,  it  was  very  much  of  a  model  Church;  and 
its  character  and  success  were  owing,  under  God,  very  much  to  the  abilitj  and 
zeal  of  its  Pastor. 

If  this  meagre  outline  of  Dr.  Romeyn's  qualities,  rather  than  of  his  life,  can 
be  made  serviceable  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  the  fair  transcript  of  my  memory,  and  perhaps  have  been  too  eulogistic,  aa 
writers  under  such  circumstances  are  certainly  in  great  danger  of  being.  But 
such  as  it  is,  Dear  Doctor,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

With  brotherly  regards,  I  am  yours, 

THOMAS  £.  YERMILTE. 


■♦♦' 


HENRY  DAVIS,  D.  D  * 

1798—1852. 

The  ancestorB  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  came  to  this  country, 
were  from  Kidderminster,  England,  and  were  parishioners  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter, and  it  is  supposed,  members  of  his  Church.  They  resided  awhile  in 
Lynn,  near  Boston ;  then  in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and  finally  took  up  their 
permanent  residence  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  They  were  two  brothers — 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  lawyer,  was  never  married :  the  other,  who  wa.s  the 
grandfather  of  Henry  Davis,  had  two  children, — a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
son  {John)  was  twice  married — first  to  Catharine  Talmadge,  and  afterwards 
to  Mary  Conkling.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  six  children ;  by  the 
second  five  ;  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  more  than  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
Henry  was  a  son  by  the  second  marriage*  Both  parents  were  exemplary 
members  of  Dr.  Buell's  Church,  and  both  attained  to  nearly  fourseore 
years. 

Henry  Davis  was  bom  at  East  Hampton,  September  15,  1771.  The 
next  year  his  father  removed  from  East  Hampton  to  Stonington,  Conn.  In 
both  places  he  carried  on  the  business  of  farming  on  a  somewhat  extended 
scale,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  that  of  tanning  and  shoe  making.  In  1784t 

*  MS.  tnm  himielf.^Dr.  Korth'i  Fun.  8«iin. 
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4be  war  being  now  over,  he  removed,  with  the  younger  members  of  his 
family,  back  to  East  Hampton.  Clinton  Academy  being  established  there 
about  this  time,  under  very  favourable  auspices,  he  proposed  to  his  son 
Henry  to  prepare  for  College,  with  several  other  young  men  who  were  then 
in  a  course  of  preparation,  and  go  with  them  to  Princeton.  But,  at  that 
time,  the  son  preferred  the  medical  profession,  and  declined  his  father's  pro- 
posal. He  was,  for  some  time,  a  member  of  the  Academy,— H)ccasionally 
leaving  it  for  a  few  months  to  teach  a  school :  the  last  of  his  teaching,  pre- 
vious to  his  going  to  College,  was  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  engaged 
the  greater  part  of  two  years.  Having  changed  his  purpose  as  to  a  pro- 
fession»  he  commenced  his  immediate  preparation  for  College  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  and  continued  to  £tudy  in  this  way,  except  for  about  three 
months, — during  which  time  he  was  a  student  in  Clinton  Academy, — 
until  October,  1798,  when  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Yale 
College. 

He  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  the  year  1796 ;  and  immediately 
after  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Williams  College,  which  he  held  till  January, 
1798.  He  then  went  to  Somers,  Conn.,  and  studied  Theology  for  some 
months  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Backus,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Qospel,  in  July  following,  by  the  Association  of  Tolland 
County.  At  the  ensuing  Commencement  in  Yale  College,  he  was  appointed 
a  Tutor  in  that  institution.  He  accepted  the  appointment,'  and  continued 
in  the  office  till  1803.  At  the  Commencement  in  1801,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  was  requested,  provided  he  was  unwilling  to 
enter  immediately  on  the  office,  to  continue  in  the  Tutorship,  while  he  was 
making  the  requbite  preparation  for  it.  But,  before  he  considered  himself 
as  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  Professorship,  his  health  became  so  feeble 
that  he  was  unable  to  preach.  With  a  view  to  jecruit  his  health,  he 
made  several  journeys,  and  spent  one  season  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

In  September,  1806,  he  was 'called  to  the  Professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Union  College,  Schenectady  ;  and,  as  he  was  still  unable  to  preach, 
he  gave  up  all  idea  of  undertaking  the  Theological  Professorship  at  Yale, 
and  accepted  the  place  which  was  offered  him  at  Union.  Here  he  oon tinned 
for  about  three  years. 

In  December,  1809,  he  entered  on  the  Presidency  of  Middlebury  College, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, — the  Sermon  on  the 
occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit.  In  1810,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College.  In  1814, 
the  Professorship  which  he  had  left  at  Union,  was  again  offered  to  him,  but 
he  declined  it.  In  January,  1817,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of 
Hamilton  College,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Backus ;  and  a  month  after,  before 
he  had  had  time  to  give  his  answer,  was  appointed  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, as  successor  to  Dr.  Dwight.  But  such  were  the  circumstances  of  Mid- 
dlebury College  at  the  time,  and  so  deeply  was  he  interested  in  its  fortunes, 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  return  a  negative  to  both  invitations.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  however,  circumstances  occurred  which  led  him  to  suppose 
that  if  he  were  to  leave  Middlebury,  the  College  at  Burlington  which  wa» 
then  in  an  exceedingly  depressed  state,  might  be  given  up,  on  condition  that 
itB  Prendent  should  be  called  to  Middlebury;  and,  as  he  considered  it  an 
evil  that  there  should  be  two  Colleges  in  the  same  immediate  neighbour* 
hood,  he  thought  it  his  duty  even  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  have  but  onft 
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institution.  He  accordingly  intimated  to  the  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College 
that,  in  view  of  this  change  of  circumtstances,  he  should  not  decline  th^ 
invitation,  if  it  were  repeated.  It  was  repeated  in  the  month  of  Jnlj; 
but  about  this  time  the  aspect  of  things  in  regard  to  Middlebury  and  Bur- 
lington so  far  changed,  that  President  Davis  would  gladly,  if  he  had  not 
already  committed  himself  to  Hamilton,  have  remained  at  his  poet.  He 
oven  made  an  attempt  to  get  released  from  his  engagement  at  Hamilton,  bat 
it  was  ineffectual;  and,  accordingly,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  he 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  that  College.  Here  he  continued  till  1833, 
when,  in  consequence  of  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  College,  in  respect  to  various  matters,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Pre- 
sident, though  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  1847. 

Dr.  Davis  still  continued  to  reside  at  Clinton,  and  was  greatly  respected 
by  the  whole  community.  His  health  now  grew  very  infirm,  and  on  this 
account  he  spent  one  or  two  winters  in  the  Southern  States.  For  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  house  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  was  wonderful  how  he  lived,  year  after  year,  appa- 
rently on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He  retained,  during  all  this  time,  the 
utmost  equanimity  of  mind,  and  was  evidently  waiting  all  the  days  of  his 
appointed  time  till  his  change  should  come.  At  length  the  vital  energy 
was  gone,  and  he  died  in-  perfect  tranquillity  at  his  residence  at  Clinton, 
March  8, 1852.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  North, 
his  successor  in  the  Presidency,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Davis  was  married,  shortly  tifter  he  was  appointed' to  the  Professoi^ 
ship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College,  to  Hannah  Phoenix,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Treadwell  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  previously  of  Smithtown,  L. 
I.,  who  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  New  York,  in  1777.  They  had  four  children, — two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  of  his  sons  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1824, 
and  the  other  at  Hamilton  College  in  1831.  Both  studied  Law  and  deToted 
themselves  to  its  practice  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Davis'  publications : — An  Inaugural  Ora- 
tion at  Middlebury  College,  1810.  A  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Middlebury 
College,  1810.  An  Election  Sermon  at  Montpelier,  1815.  A  Sermon 
before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1816. 
A  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Hamilton  College,  1828.  A  Farewell  Address 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  class  in  Hamilton  College,  1833.  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  embarrassments  and  decline  of  Hamilton  College,  1838. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  President  Davis,  I  heard  him  preach  in  Yale 
College  Chapel,  in  my  Freshman  year.  I  remember  distinctly  the  general 
character  of  the  sermon — it  was  clear,  logical  and  forcible ;  and  the  man- 
ner was  dignified,  and  perhaps  a  little  professorial.  In  the  year  1816,  I 
attended  Commencement  at  Middlebury,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  I  found  him  exceedingly  sociable  and  communi- 
cative, without  any  official  airs  in  private,  while  yet  he  left  upon  my  mind 
a  strong  impression  of  personal  dignity.  He  presided  at  the  Commence- 
ment '  exercises  with  all  due  grace,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  home  in 
e.very  situation  in  which  I  saw  him.  After  1880,  I  became  quite  intimate 
with  him,  and  had  an  opportunity,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  witnessing 
his  inflexible  adherence  to  what  he  believed  was  truth  and  right,  against  the 
pressure  of  very  powerful  influences.     On  two  occasions,  after  he  was  con* 
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Sued  ohieflj  to  his  house,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  him,  and,  though  ho 
was'  bowed  under  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  power  of  disease,  I  could 
not  discover  the  least  waning  of  his  noble  intellect,  and  certainly  there  wa^ 
nothing  that  indicated  any  decline  of  his  religious  fervovr,  or  his  generous 
Bensibilities.  Though  he  was  alive  to  the  present,  he  seemed  to  live  more 
in  the  past,  and  was  a  fine  example  of  a  serene.  Christian  old  age.  I  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  make  proof  of  his  friendship,  and  the  result  in 
every  case  was  such  as  it  is  grateful  to  me  to  recall,  now  that  mj  earthly 
intercourse  with  him  is  closed. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JEREMIAH  DAT,  D.  D., 

PBBSinXMT  OF  TALK  OOLLBGS. 

New  HATxir,  March  S5;  1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  particular  acquaintance  with  President  Davis  was  in 
early  life.  For  nearly  fifty  years  past,  I  have  had  only  occasional  opportunities 
of  personal  intercodrse  with  him.  We  were  two  years  members  of  College 
together;  and  afterwards  fellow-tutors  at  Williams  town  and  Yale. 

As  an  undergraduate,  he  was  among  the  most  distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  elevated  character  in  the  first  class  taught  by  President  D wight.     He  then 
exhibited  those  prominent  moral  and  intellectual  traits,  which  have  since  been 
more  fully  developed  in  his  public  life.     They  appeared  even  then  to  be  marking 
him  out  and  preparing  him  for  some  such  distinguished  stations,  as  those  which 
he  afterwards  occupied.     His  powers,  his  inclinations,  and  his  habits,  were  emi- 
nently df  a  practical  character ,^specially  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment of  youth.     To  this  employment  he  was  called  immediately  after  he  was 
graduated;  and  to  this  he  devoted  his  time  and  strength,  in  five  different  Col- 
leges successively,  till  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Hamilton  College.     His 
unvarying  firmness  of  moral  and  religious  principle  led  him  to  employ  his  talents 
and  attainments  exclusively  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    His  literary  and 
scientific  Investigations  were  conducted,  not  with  a  view  to  display,  or  to  obtain 
credit  for  originality,  but  to  qualify  him  for  the  instruction  which  he  was  provi- 
dentially called  to  impart.    His  natural  temperament,  though  ardent,  was  well 
balanced  by  strength  of  intellect  and  sound  practical  Judgment.     He  had  a  rare 
energy  and  firmness  of  purpose, — a  native  intrepidity  which  fitted  him  to  main- 
tain a  steady  collegiate  government,  and  to  encounter  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
an  ample  share  of  which  was  allotted  him.     He  evidently  aimed  to  be  faithful  to 
the  trust  committed  to  him.     His  application  to  business  and  study  was  so 
intense  that  his  constitution,  originally  vigorous,  early  received  a  shock  f^6m 
which  it  never  recovered.     His  slender  and  debilitated  f^ame  ever  after  impeded 
the  execution  of  his  ardent  and  widely  reaching  purposes.    His  performances  in 
the  desk  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  many  years  past.    His 
preaching  and  literary  and  religious  character  were  in  such  estimation  that  he, 
early  in  life,  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College, — an 
appointment  which  his  then  prostrated  health  prevented  him  from  accepting. 
His  disposition  was  open,  frank  and  affectionate;  his  manneri^  simple  and  grave, 
dignified  and  kind;  his  fViendship  ardent  and  lasting. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  regard. 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

JEREMIAH  DAY. 
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^KOM  TfiE  HON.  SAMU£L  NELSON, 
auDwi  or  VKB  Bvnmum  oorai  or  ms  uxmo  ixAnB. 

Washuotov,  JtnoAry  11|  1867. 

Dear  Sir:  Br.  Datis  was  President  of  Middlebury  College  while  I  was  a 
student  there,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  1811, 
titt  AvigilSt,  1818,  wiien  I  graduated.  He  was  then,  I  should  think,  under  fiftj 
jrears  of  age;  his  head  slightly  grey,  but  apparently  the  effect  of  inftfm  health, 
and  long  sedentary  habits.  In  person  he  was  tall,— oyer  six  feet,  slender,  ereet 
and  of  noble  and  manly  appearance;  a  face  strongly  marked,  indicating  the  tme 
character  of  his  mind, — strength  and  vigour,  but  polished  and  graceful  from 
varied  and  eztensiTO  acquirements,  and  association  with  men  of  his  class  and 
position  in  society.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  that  term,  without  its  characteristic  costume.  .  His  disposition  wa^  cfacer^ 
ful, — even  playful,  kind  and  generous,  deeply  sympathizing  with  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  especially  with  the  concerns  of  all  in  any  way  under  his 
care,  or  subject  to  his  advice  or  direction.  He  had  a  warm  heart,  directed  by  a 
strong  sense  of  right,  and  what  w:as  due  to  religion  and  virtue,  and  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  life;  a  true  and  reliable  judgment,  and  hence  firm  and  steady 
in  his  principles,  and  consistent  in  his  conduct. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  students  was  that  Dr.  Davis  possessed  high 
qualities  and  endowments  for  the  head  of  a  College.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
take  severe  notice  of  trifling  irregularities,  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  youtby  boi 
was  generous  and  forbearing,  and  if  noticed  at  all,  it  was  with  the  affection  and 
admonition  of  a  friend.  But  in  a  case  of  trani^ession  indicating  a  perverse 
mind,  or  bad  heart,  and  which  necessarily  called  for  the  interposition  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  use  of  discipline,  he  was  stern  and  inflexible,  and  nothing 
short  of  unconditional  submission  and  assurance  of  future  good  conduct,  or 
separation  from  the  institution,  would  be  listened  to.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Doctor  was  deliberation  and  forecast  in 
making  up  his  judgment  as  to  right  and  duty  in  any  given  case,  and  when  made 
up  and  settled,  a  firmness  and  courage  to  stand  by  it  which  no  consideration 
personal  to  himself  could  shake. 

The  influence  of  this  characteristic  of  his  lifb  was  felt,  and  had  its  natural 
effect  in  the  government  of  the  College;  but  with  this  sturdy  feature  was  min- 
gled a  strong  sense  of  right  and  justice,  benignity  of  feeling,  and  a  sensibility  in 
meeting  the  stern  necessities  of  the  case,  as  creditable  to  his  heart,  as  the  firm 
will,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  the  head. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  students,  he  invariably  treated  them  as  gentlppcen, 
thereby  inspiring  and  elevating  their  self-respect,  seeking  through  tha^iptement 
of  character,  and  the  wholesome  influences  consequent  thereon,  to  regoSate  their 
conduct,  and  encourage  proflciency  and  scholarship,  rather  than  by  the  mere 
rigour  of  authority.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  universally  beloved  by 
the  students. 

It  was  understood,  soon  after  I  left  College,  that  he  had  been  invited  by  tlia 
authorities  of  Yale  College  to  succeed  Dr.  Dwight  as  President  of  that  institu- 
tion. I  believed  at  the  time,  if  he  should  accept  the  place,  and  be  blessed  with 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  that,  properly  supported  as  he  would  be  in  the  diseliaiiie 
of  his  duties,  be  would  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  heads  of  a  ooU^giate 
in^itution  Which  the  country  has  ever  known.  The  invitation,  it  was  ondentood 
at  the  time,  was  declined  on  aocount  of  infirm  health. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  at  your  uigent  request,  hastily,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  other  duties,  thrown  together  my  ideas  of  the  character  of  Prwdant 
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Dttvis  M  they  were  imppcsaed  iqxm  mewlule  I  warn  Ub  fiiqNl»  If  ttfis  unp«itei 
tribute  t>f  my  respect  and  gratitude  is  worthy  ot  &[^toe  in  yparprope^sd  flMboh 
of  hiniy  it  ie  quite  at  your  service. 

With  great  ifspect  and  r^gardi 

Tour  obedient  sflryantj    .   . 


-••- 


JOHN  GLENDT  *  D.  D. 

1799—1882. 

John  Glxndy,  a  son  of  Samnel  Olendy,  waa  bora  In  tho  noigkbf  orhood 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  Jnne,  17&5.  His  parents  are  said 
to  have  been  eminent  for  piety ;  and  his  mother,  particularly,  to  have  been 
distinguished  for  an  uncommonly  vigorous  intellect.  Being  destined^  in  |he 
intention  of  his  parents,  to  the  ministry,  he  was  early  sent  to  a  lAtkK 
School,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fourteen^t  He  subaequently  wenA 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  there  passed  through  the  regular  e«rri" 
eulmn ;  and,  after  devoting  some  time  to  Theology,  was  licensed  to  pveaohy 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  his  return 
to  Londonderry,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lord  Bishop  who  resided 
there,  and  who  became  so  much  interested  in  him,  as  to  propose  that  he 
should  accompany  him  as  Chaplain  on  a  tour  that  he  was  about .  to  make 
upon  the  Continent.  This  proposal,  however,  was  aocompauied  by  a  eendl- 
tion  to  which  young  Oicndy  was  unwilling  to  accede, — oawely,  thai  he 
should  join  the  Episcopal  Chureh.  In  view  of  this,  he  unhatitatiogly 
deolined  what  both  himself  and  his  friends  regarded  i^  rether  %  brtUmit 
offer* 

Shortly  after  this,  he  accepted  a  call  from  n  Cbureh  in  Londooderry ;  tmi 
at  the  same  time,  Ihs  father,  who  semns  to  ha?e  been  do  ciroamaitanQeil  of 
affloenee,  gave  him  t  house  and,  gioiuids  in  thOine^ghbouvhood  of  the  citf* 
He  BOW  became  united  in  marriage  with  lUisa,  GiivweUf  a  n»tire  <ii  Loan 
donderry,  an  only  daughter,  and  a  young  lady  el  fine  <|aalities  ef  mmd  aoi 
heart,  as  well  as  of  great  personal  attraetioos.  For  a  few  yeai%  he  -wm 
sub^dfit  to  no  disturbing  influence^  and  wss  emiaently  ha|^y  in  all  his  jreler 
lions.  ^"iEfnt  at  length  he  found  there  was  a  storm  gaibeting,  wUeh  ihseateaed 
destraeUon  to  his  dearest  earthly  intersstB*  While  the  great  questMus  ef 
British  policy  in  respect  to  Ireland,  mvolving  ber  oondition  and  psoepeote* 
were  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
were  ranging  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other»  Mr.  Olendy  openly 
and  earnestly  protested  sgunst  the  aggressive  measures  ef  the  govemmenA^ 
and  thus  made  himself  partionlarly  obnoxious  in  high  pUees.  As  his 
ialenta  and  standing  were  such  as  to  render  his  influeiiee  somewhat  ionoi* 
dnble,  he  became  a  marked  man  to  the  emissaries  of  governnMNil,  and  tt 
purpose  was  quickly  formed  to  arrest  his  influence  by  talking  his  life.  At 
the  suggestion,  and  through  the  instrumentality,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 

*  MS.  from  hia  dAqghtar,  Bin.  Sproiton.— ObitwHy  notioet  in  the  BaltiiDON  pftpen,  A«.» 
ftmiihed  by  Br.  Cohen. 
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whom  he  kad  been  intknaie  in  hu  earlier  years,  a  troop  of  horae^  oon* 
manded  by  Capi.  Leiih,  surroonded  Mr.  Glendy's  house,  and  set  fire  toil; 
and  the  order  was  given  that,  if  ho  should  attempt  to  escape  by  door  or 
window,  they  should  despatch  him  at  the  point  of  iJie  bayonet. 

Through  the  vigilant  attention  of  some  of  his  friends,  however,  Mr. 
Glendy  became  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  but  had  onlj  time 
to  effect  his  own  escape  and  that  of  his  family  before  they  were  on  the 
ground.  On  finding  that  he  was  not  in  the  house,  they  tracked  him  to  a 
small  cottage  owned  by  a  poor  widow  who  had  ofben  been  the  recipient  of 
his  bounty, — whither  he  had  fled,  after  consigning  his  family  to  the  care 
of  a  relative  who  lived  several  miles  distant.  His  preservation  here 
seemed  scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the 
house  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  he  had  concealed  himself  under  a  large  saek 
which  had  been  spread  over  a  bedstead,  and  though  they  were  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  he  actually  eluded  their  search.  They  left  the  place,  impreea- 
ting  vengeance  upon  him,  and  went  forth  to  prosecute  their  search  in  the 
surrounding  Country.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Olendy  fled 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  and,  after  a  walk  of  several  miles,  arrived  at  the 
house  of  his  brother,  thinking  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  mig^t  hope  to 
be  unmolested.  It  was  but  a  short  time,  however,  before  the  soldiery  heard 
where  he  was,  and  forthwith  directed  their  course  to  his  brother's  house ; 
but  were  not  more  successful  in  their  search  than  they  had  been  before.  Find- 
ing that  he  oould  not  remain  there  with  safety,  he  exchanged  clothes  with 
his  brother,  and  in  other  ways  disguised  his  appearance,  and  actually  passed 
nadetected  through  the  orowd  who  were  seeking  his  destruction. 

After  remaining  concealed  in  another  place  a  few  days  longer,  and  bAving 
become  wearied  and  dejected  from  his  perilous  adventures,  he  finally  resolved 
to  surrender  himself  and  demand  a  trial,  though  at  the  hands,  as  he  believed, 
of  a  pre^dioed  and  perjured  jnry.  This,  'accordingly,  took  place;  and 
thoagii,  tlirough  the  intercession  of  some  influential  friends,  his  life  was 
spared,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  from  his  native  country.  A 
few  days  only  were  given  him  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  and  then  he  was 
compelled  to  embark  in  an  old,  nnseaworthy  vessel,  crowded  with  emigvaats, 
w%o,  with  the  crew,  were  obliged  to  work  almost  incesskntly  at  the  pamp  to 
keep  her  afloat.  She  finally  pnt  in  at  Notfolk,  Va.,  in  distress;  and  then 
Mr.  Olendy,  by  request  of  the  Captain,  pveached  a  Sermon  in  the  Cenrt 
House,  (for  there  was  no  Presbyterian  Church  there  at  that  time,)  in  b^alf 
of  the  poor*emigraate.  The  novelty  of  the  occasion  drew  together  a  large 
audience,  among  whom  were  several  distinguished  lawyers,  who  were  so  naeh 
impressed  by  the  service  that  they  made  particular  inquiries  in  respeot  to 
the  preaeher ;  and,  having  learned  something  of  his  history,  they  extended  a 
hospitable  welcome  to  both  himself  and  his  wife,  and,  during  a  sojonm  there 
of  some  months,  these  exiles  were  treated  with  marked  respect  and  kindness. 
Mr.  Olendy  arrived  im  this  country  in  the  year  1799. 

The  climate  of  Norfolk  proving  unfavourable  to  Mrs.  Glendy's  health, 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  a  different  locality,  and,  by  advioe  of  her  phy- 
sician, they  took  up  their  abode  in  Staunton,  Va.  As  they  had  letten  to 
some  influential  persons  there,  they  were  introduced  at  once  to  the  best 
society ;  and  it  was  hot  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Glendy's  servioes  were  pat 
in  requisition  by  the  two  Congregations  of  Staunton  and  Bethel,  in  Augusta 
County, — both  of  which  he  supplied  for  nearly  two  years.     Having  made 
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the  aeqnaiDtance  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  iovitcd  by  that  distinguished  man  to  visit  Washington,  as  his  guest ; 
and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Daring  his  visit  he  delivered  a  discourse  in 
the  Capitol,  which  b  said  to  have  awakened  great  interest,  and  to  have  drawn 
from  the  President  a  strong  expression  of  admiration.  On  a  §hort  visit  to 
Baltimore,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison.  He  did  so,  and  his  preaching  was 
very  favourably  received.  He  subsequently  consented  to  be  considered  as 
a  candidate,  in  connection  with  the  Be  v.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Inglis ; 
but  the  election  resulted  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

In  the  year  1803,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Baltimore,  specially  friendly 
to  .Mr.  Glendy,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  building. a  new  church  edifice, 
with  a  view  to  secure  permanently  his  services.  The  building  being  com- 
pleted, the  Second  Presbyterian  Congregation  was  formed,  and  in  due  time 
Mr.  Glendy  was  regularly  inducted  as  its  Pastor.  But  scarcely  had  thin 
agreeable  settlement  been  effected,  when  he  was  cast  into  the  depths  of 
affliction  by  being  bereaved  of  his  beloved  wife.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1804.  The  following  is  the  private  record 
which  he  made  of  the  event.  After  mentioning  the  time  of  her  death  and 
ber  age,  he  says, — 

*'Then  commenced  her  glorious  career  of  life  that  shall  never  end. 
Though  merciless  deaths  for  ten  long  moons,  was  gradually  sapping  all  that 
was  mortal  in  her  constitution,  yet  not  one  murmuring  sigh  escaped  her 
bosom — not  one  repining  wish  agitated  her  soul.  Peaceful,  patient,  tran- 
quil, resigned, — her  conscience  clear,  her  faith  unwavering,  her  hope 
If  iomphant,  her  Heaven  in  prospect, — she  bad  adieu  to  all  her  heart  must 
dearly  prised  on  earth, — ^her  infant  family,  and  her  loved  compeers,  and  in 
accents  sweeter  &r  than  angels*  notes,  she  gently  raised  her  voice,  saying, 
*  Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'  As  daughter,  wife,  mother,  friend, 
Christian,  she  was  all  that  beauty,  truth,  and  friendship ;  all  that  religion, 
purity,  and  love,  could  render  estimable  and  precious.  Yes,  she  has  gone 
to  ber  Father's  House,  to  realize  all  that  piety  can  hope,  humanity  wish,  or 
Heaven  bestow." 

At  a  later  period,  he  was  viaited  by  other  domestic  afflictions  in  the  death 
of  an  intelligent  and  lovely  daughter  of  fifteen,  and  a  very  promising  son, — 
both  of  whom  fell  victims  to  consumption. 

Mr.  Glendy  waa  chosen  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Bepresestatives  iu 
Congress  in  1806,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1815  and  1816.  He  numbered 
among  his  acquaintances  and  friends  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  bis  day,  among  whom  were  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  from  each  of  whom  be  received  marked  attentions.  His  popular 
address  and  general  intelligence,  in  connection  with  the  important  place  he 
occupied,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  gave  him 
easy  access  to  the  highest  classes  of  society. 

About  the  year  1822,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
tbo  University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Glendy  continued  sole  Pastor  of  his  Congregatioii  about  twenty- 
three  years,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  provided  with  a  colleague.  Accordingly, 
in  1826,  the  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Breckenridge  became  associated 
with  him  in  thia  relation ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  yielded  to  his  colleague 
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the  entira  charge.  About  two  years  befbre  hw  desth,  be  went  to  mUg 
temporarily  with  a  married  daughter  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  hope  of  bene- 
fitting his  health ;  and  he  was  about  making  his  arrangements  to  return  to 
Baltimore,  when  he  was  found  to  be  in  too  precarious  a  state  to  warrant  it. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  after  a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1832,  aged  seventy-sevsn  years.  His  remains  were  removed  to 
Baltimore  for  interment. 

The  following  account  of  his  Funeral  at  Baltimore  is  extracted  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Dr.  John  Wilson,  an  elder  in  Br.  Glendy's  Church,  to 
his  daughter  at  Philadelphia : — 

**  It  must  be  a  subject  of  sincere  gratification  to  you  to  hear  of  the  strong 
sensation  produced  in  Baltimore,  wben  the  news  of  your  beloved  fiither'a 
death  was  received.  Mr.  M.'s  letter  reached  me  at  too  late  an  hour  on 
Saturday  evening  to  have  it  noticed  in  the  public  papers.  I  mentioned  it 
at  our  prayer  meeting  on  Sunday  morning,  and  before  two  o'clock  the  ladies 
had  the  pulpit  neatly  dressed  in  mourning, — the  sight  of  which  through  the 
day,  and  the  tended  recollections  it  called  up,  melted  many  into  tears. 

*'  I  addressed  circulars  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  different  ministers  io 
our  more  immediate  connection,  including  Messrs.  Helfenstein  and  Duncan, 
the  latter  of  whom,  after  reading  the  notice,  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  on  the  deceased,  and  all  of  them  arranged  the  hour  of  their  afternoon 
service  so  as  to  give  their  congregations  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  the 
procession.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  the  wharf  was  crowded, 
and  the  people  waited  patiently  and  respectfully  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
boat,  which  did  not  get  in  till  it  was  nearly  dark.  At  the  same  early  hour, 
the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing — even  the  enclosure  to  the  gate  was 
one  dense  mass  of  people.  They  opened  a  way  for  us,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
made  a  very  appropriate  address  from  the  pulpit,  and  good  old  Mr.  Williams 
an  excellent  prayer.  The  procession,  which  was  long  and  solemn,  was  then 
formed,  and  an  appropriate  prayer  over  the  tomb  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Phelps 
closed  the  impressive  exercises.  It  was  affecting  to  see,  on  the  sidewalks, 
dear  little  girls  and  boys,  and  even  women  with  children  in  their  arms, 
walking  out  such  a  distance  by  moonlight,  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.'* 

In  1800,  Dr.  Glcndy  published  an  Oration  which  he  delivered  at  Stann> 
ton  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  General  Wash* 
ington.  This  was  republished  in  1835,  in  connection  with  a  Prayer  which 
he  offered  on  t!ic  Fourth  of  July,  1821.  The  Oration  is  a  glowing  pro- 
duction, and  indicates  the  writer's  common  nationality  with  Curran  and 
Phillips. 

Dr.  Glendy  had  six  children, — four  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  son 
and  two  daughters  still  (1857)  survive. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Glendy,  and 
hearing  him  preach  two  sermons  in  Dr.  Muir's  pulpit  in  Alexandria.  He 
was  there  to  assist  Dr.  M.  on  a  Communion  occasion  ;  and  the  unusually 
large  congregation  which  was  secured  by  the  announcement  that  he  was  to 
preach,  was  suflicient  evidence  of  his  great  popularity.  I  well  remember 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service  in  which  he  had  officiated,  the  good 
old  Doctor,  who  seemed  to  value  the  popularity' of  his  brethren  a  little  more 
than  his  own,  said, — doubtless  with  a  view  to  bring  back  as  many  a9  he  coold 
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in  ibe  afteraoon, — **  Our  brother  from  Baltimore  will  condtiot  the  remaiDing 
serrices  of  the  day.*'  It  was  uttered  with  Huch  an  air  of  pure  benignity, 
and  withal  in  such  an  intensely  Scottish  accent,  that  the  sound  seems  still 
to  Tibrate  upon  my  ears. .  My  impression  in  regard  to  the  two  discourses 
of  that  day,  is  that  they  were  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  lively  fancy  and 
great  opulence  of  diction.  Some  of  his  sentences,  which  I  still  distinctly 
remember,  were  strikingly  bold  and  beautifiu.  His  utterance  was  rapid,  his 
gesture  abundant,  and  a  sort  of  Irish  glow  pervaded  his  whole  manner.  It 
was  evident  that  his  style  of  preaching  had  not  been  formed  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  saw  but  little  of  him  in  private,  but  enough  to  aatisfy  me 
thai  hia  powers  of  oonvenmtion  were  of  a  high  order.  . 


FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  B.  BALCH. 

Washington,  April  18, 1857. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  every  way  disposed  to  comply  with  your  request  in  furnishing 
you  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Glendy;  and  yet  I  am  afraid  they  are  too  meagre  to 
be  of  much  use  to  you.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  frequently  seeing  him  in  my 
earlier  days,  and  hearing  him  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it;  but,  though 
the  impression  he  made  upon  me  is  very  distinct  and  vivid,  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  treasured  any  of  those  striking  incidents  which  serve  perhaps  better  than 
any  thing  else  to  illustrate  character.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  he  came  to 
this  country  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  his  own.  I  have  always  under- 
stood, however,  that  he  denied  any  other  agency  in  the  Rebellion,  than  was 
implied  in  frankly  expressing  his  opinion,  and  in  showing  kindness  to  those  who 
were  directly  engaged  in  it.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  his 
participancy,  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  driving  him  into  perpetual  banishment 
f^m  his  loved  Erin  Isle. 

My  flrst  recollection  of  Dr.  Glendy  dates  back  to  the  year  1806,  when,  after 
his  removal  to  Baltimore,  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  Congress.  In  the  course  of 
that  winter,  he  officiated  one  Sabbath  afternoon  for  my  father  at  Georgetown. 
I  do  not  remember  the  subject  of  his  discourse;  but  my  impression  of  his  appear- 
ance, his  manner,  and  the  general  character  of  the  service,  has  scarcely  yet  begun 
to  fade.  He  was  singularly  neat,^ven  elegant,  in  his  dress.  His  hair  was 
thrown  into  artificial  curls,  and  powdered  as  white  as  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc. 
His  complexion  was  pale;  his  eye  intensely  blue;  his  gesticulation  animated  and 
graceful,  but  somewhat  profuse.  He  read  the  Hymns  with  an  eye-glass,  but 
the  Scriptures  with  spectacles;  and  in  due  time  dashed  oif  into  his  discourse 
with  a  rapidity  of  utterance  which  would  have  distanced  the  King  of  Pylos  or 
John  C.  Calhoun.  The  sermon  was  a  perfect  torrent  of  Irish  eloquence,  and 
much  more  like  Phillips  than  Grattan.  His  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  harp  of 
David,  but  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  horns  that  demolished  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho. The  whole  impression  produced  by  his  preaching  was  at  the  time  per- 
fectly delightful,  though  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  very  enduring.  I  heard  him 
subsequently  in  the  same  pulpit  two  or  three  times,  and  each  of  the  discourses 
possessed  the  same  general  characteristics  with  the  first. 

Dr.  Glendy  had,  I  think,  a  strongly  marked  Irish  idiosyncrasy.  He  was 
uncommonly  fascinating  in  his  private  intercourse,— was  fond  of  saying  agree- 
able things,  and  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
a  good  conscience.  He  was  duly  mindful  of  his  own  rights,  and  not  insensible 
to  any  infVingement  of  them,  or  to  any  omission  of  what  he  deemed  propriety  or 
courtesy  towards  him.  He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on  meetings  of  Pres- 
bytery, when  his  health  was  good;  but  when  he  thought  himself  too  unwell  to 
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be  there,  he  would  sometimes  write  an  apologetic  note,  and  once  httuioxouly 
told  them  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
Regretting  that  I  have  so  littKd  to  say  in  reply  to  your  request, 

I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

T.  B.  BALCH. 

FROM  THE  REt.  ELIAS  HARRISON,  D.  D. 

Albxjjidua,  May  14, 1657. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  reminis- 
cences of  Dr.  Glendy,  though  I  cannot  say  that  my  personal  knowledge  of  him 
was  ever  very  extensive,  and  some  of  my  impressions  concerning  him  hftTo  lost 
in  a  degree  their  vividness  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

My  first  interview  with  him  took  place  in  August,  1817,  at  the  First  Presby^ 
terian  Church  in  Baltimore.  It  was  immediately  after  he  had  preached  a 
sermon, — to  which  I  had  listened  with  rapt  attention, — preparatory  to  the  Com- 
munion on  the  approaching  Sabbath.  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  both  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  performance;  and  the  favourable  impression  which  the 
discourse  had  made  was  by  no  means  diminished,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  with  true  Irish  warmth,  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  gare  me  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  He  was  then, }.  should  suppose,  not  far  either  way  from  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  exceedingly  elegant  in  his  appearance  and  manners,  and 
altogether  one  of  the  most  polished  gentlemen  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  about 
the  medium  height,  his  step  was  firm,  though  elastic,  and  his  gait  that  of  a  man 
who  had  studied  Chesterfield  most  thoroughly,  in  the  ''  waving  line  of  beauty 
and  of  grace."  With  all  his  politeness  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  affecta- 
tion— on  the  contrary  his  manner  seemed  natural  and  frank,  and  was  adapted 
to  put  a  stranger  entirely  at  his  ease. 

After  this  interview, — becoming  as  I  did  a  member  of  the  same  Presbytery 
with  him, — our  meetings  were  frequent,  and  our  friendly  intercourse  continued 
until  about  the  time  that  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He 
was,  however,  never,  after  that  period,  in  very  firm  health,  and  was  often 
incapacitated  by  his  extreme  nervous  debility  for  both  the  labours  of  the  pulpit 
and  pastoral  visitation.  During  these  seasons,  a  heavy  doud  would  sometimes 
settle  over  him,  his  naturally  warm  feelings  would  seem  chilled,  and  he  would 
imagine  that  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  his  earthly  existence.  And  yet,  at  thoM 
very  times,  if  you  could  interest  him  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  take  a  stroll 
with  you  along  the  streets,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  would  return  as  cheerful  and 
buoyant  as  if  he  had  been  all  the  time  in  bright  sunshine. 

I  never  saw  him  in  this  depressed  state  but  once;  and  the  interview  then  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  an  enduring  impression  upon  me.  The  occasion 
was  this — The  people  whom  he  served  were  desirous,  in  consequence  of  his 
enfeebled  health,  of  securing  for  him  a  colleague,  or  at  least  an  assistant;  but 
reluctant  to  break  the  matter  to  him  themselves, — not  doubting  that  it  would  be 
an  unwelcome  subject, — they  applied  through  their  representative  for  the  advice 
o^  the  Presbytery. .  ELnowing  that  the  Doctor  had  ever  manifested  a  very  kind 
regard  for  me,  and  supposing  that  he  would  perhaps  be  as  likely  to  listen  to  me 
as  to  any  one,  they  were  pleased  to  designate  me  to  the  delicate  office  of  conrers- 
ing  with  him.  I  found  him  seated  in  his  chair, — the  very  picture  of  wo.  Though 
the  day  was  unusually  warm,  every  window  was  down,  and  every  door  closed; 
while  his  hat  upon  his  head  was  stuffed  half  full  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  about  his 
person  was  closely  wrapped  his  heavy  winter  cloak.  If  I  had  judged  from  his 
own  statement  of  his  case,  or  indeed  from  the  first  view  of  his  countenance,  I 
should  have  supposed  that  he  was  in  the  very  last  stage  of  decline.  A  very  cauti- 
out  allusion  to  the  object  of  my  visit,  restored  him  at  once  to  both  animation  and 
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energy.  Though  not  losing  his  politeness,— ^he  seemed  incapable  of  that, — ^bo  wm 
nevertheless  tmly  angry;  and  he  made  it  manifest  by  both  looks  and  worda. 
He  said  the  Presbytery,  in  his  humble  opinion,  had  transcended  the  limits  of  its 
allotted  functions,  and  he  must  confess  himself  somewhat  surprised  that  his 
young  and  greatly  esteemed  hrethiTf  generaUy  so  very  judicious,  had  consented 
to  have  any  agency  in  so  small  a  concern  !  I  was  completely  dumbfounded;  but, 
at  length,  rallying  a  little,  and  changing  the  subject,  (for  I  was  not  disposed  to 
press  the  matter  further  at  that  time,)  I  proposed  to  him  to  lean  upon  my  arm, 
and  go  to  the  door,  and  look  out  upon  the  glorious  sunshine  around  him;  and 
I  succeeded  in  so  disengaging  his  mind  from  his  infirmities  that,  almost  before  ho 
was  aware  of  it,  he  had  taken  a  walk  of  several  squares;  and,  on  returning  to 
his  house,  he  declared  himself  better  than  he  had  been  for  several  weeks.  I  said 
no  more  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my  mission;  but  recurring  to  it  himself,  as  I 
was  taking  my  leave,  he  apologized  in  his  usual  bland  manner  for  any  seeming 
rudeness  he  might  have  exhibited,  and  promised  to  take  the  matter  of  which  I 
bad  spoken  into  serious  consideration.  He  did  so;  and,  after  reflecting  upon  it 
for  some  months,  he  consented — ^I  believe  cordially — to  receive  as  a  colleague,  my 
much  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Breckenridge.  Before  that  relation  was 
constituted,  however,  I  was  set  off  to  another  Presbytery,  and  my  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Glendy  measurably  ceased. 

As  a  preacher,  the  Doctor  was,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  highly 
popular — that  is,  the  masses  not  only  loved  to  hear  him,  but  until  they  had 
become  entirely  familiar  with  his  manner,  they  would  not  readily  forego  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  him.  He  had  a  certain  grace  and  elegance  of  bearing  in 
the  pulpit,  that  predisposed  every  body  to  listen;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
distinctness  of  his  voice,  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  the  appropriate* 
ness  of  his  language,  the  vivacity  of  his  style, — ^not  unfrequently  sparkling  with 
ornaments,  and  the  glowing  animation  of  his  manner,  often  rendered  him, 
especially  to  a  stranger,  exceedingly  fascinating.  He  was  never  noisy,  never 
tame  or  dry.  I  believe  he  was  accustomed  always  to  write  his  sermons  for  the 
Sabbath,  but  I  never  saw  him  with  a  manuscript  of  any  kind  before  him  in  the 
polpit.  His  preaching  was  always  fully  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  our 
Church,  and  sometimes  it  was  marked  by  such  clearness  and  force  of  statement, 
and  such  earnestness  and  impressiveness  of  manner,  as  to  produce  a  visible 
effect  upon  a  large  congregation;  though  I  think  it  was  more  commonly  distin- 
guisbed  for  gracefulness  and  elegance.  He  was  rarely  profound — ^rarely  very 
logical;  and  was  not  much  given  to  novelties  either  in  matter  or  manner.  He 
was,  however,  fond  of  a  shrewd  remark,  and  occasionally  you  would  see  some- 
thing like  a  flash  of  his  Irish  wit.  He  was  rather  profuse  in  epithets,  but  they 
were  generaUy  well  selected,  and  I  believe  he  rarely,  if  ever,  wearied  his  audience 
by  an  excessively  long  sermon. 

His  manner  of  giving  out  notices  from  the  pulpit  was  very  peculiar, — some- 
tines  bordering  a  little  upon  the  ludicrous.  I  once  heard  him  announce  to  his 
audience,  after  preaching  in  the  morning,  that  there  would  be  preaching  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  backwoodsman,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly. 
The  notice  of  course  brought  out  a  large  cdngregation;  and  a  more  lucid,  solemn, 
impressive  discourse  I  had  rarely,  if  ever,  listened  to.  The  Doctor  was  himself 
much  impressed  by  it;  and,  after  conversing  in  a  whisper  with  the  preacher  for 
s  moment,  he  arose  and  announced  that  there  would  also  be  preaching  at  night 
by  the  same  eloquent  and  greatly  beloved  brother,  who  had  just  addressed 
them.  Both  the  Doctor  and  the  Congregation  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
masterly  performance.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  resident  clergy  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  turns  to  preach  to  the  convicts  in  prison,  I  heard  him,  after 
the  morning  service,  express  his  earnest  desire  that  he  might  find  all  his  people 
that  afternoon  at  the  penitentiary  !    Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  added  that 
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it  WM  his  turn  (o  preadi  there,  and  thftt  oomeqaentljr  then  iraold  he  no 
at  the  ehardk    If  his  design  IumI  been— m  I  doubt  not  it  was — to  put  has 
gregation  for  the  moment  into  good-hamoar,  he  eonid  scarcely  have  done  it 
effectaallj:  indeed  he  accomplished  more  than  this — the  circumstance  gave 
to  a  rumour  that  floated  rapidly  through  the  city,  that  he  had  said  that  his 
people  were  fit  only  for  the  penitentiary. 

There  was  another  notice  of  his  which  has  often  been  related  to  me,  on  good 
authority,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  I  heard  it  from  the  Doctor  himsd^ 
to  the  people  it  was  amusing  enough,  but  to  the  indiTidual  more  immediately 
concerned  it  was  not  a  little  Tezatious.  A  certain  brother  minister  in  Balti- 
more— ^himself  also  an  Irishman,  and  withal  a  great  stickler  for  orthedozjn-'had 
engaged  to  preach  for  Dr.  Glendy  on  a  certain  Sabbath  afternoon.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  brother  was  at  the  church  in  the  morning,  and  heard  a  sennon 
from  a  stranger,  which  he  considered  as  not  «nly  wanting  in  evangelieal  tone, 
but  as  decidedly  latitudinarian.  Very  early  in  the  interval  of  service,  the  Doctor 
received  a  note  from  him,  stating  that  his  mind  had  become  so  deranged  by  the 
discourse  of  the  morning  as  utterly  to  incapacitate  him  for  fulfilling  his  after- 
noon's engagement.  Now,  being  thus  unexpectedly  left  to  supply  the  pulpit 
himself,  the  Doctor  was  somewhat  vexed  also;  and,  apologizing  to  his  people, 
before  he  commenced,  for  want  of  suitable  preparation,  he  remarked  that  he 
regretted  to  be  obliged  to  inform  them  that  his  good  brother  who  was  to  have 
preached,  had  been  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  paroxysm  of  wuntal  derangewuniy 
so  as  to  be  entirely  ineapacitoted  for  the  service  which  he  had  promised— em|^* 
sizing  the  very  words  of  his  note.  Without  a  word  of  explanation,  he  then 
proceeded  to  perform  the  usual  services.  The  news  ran  like  wild  fire  all  over  the 
dty  that  this  minister  was  deranged,  awakening  both  surprise  and  sympaUiy 
wherever  it  went.  And  when,  after  the  matter  was  explained,  the  Doctor  was 
reproved  for  his  unbrotherly  conduct, — **  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "  I  always 
took  that  brother  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  truth;  and  if  my  statement 
was  not  correct— here  is  the  note— let  it  speak  for  itself— I  have  adhered  not 
only  to  the  sentiment,  but  to  the  very  language."  It  was  even  so;  but  it  planted 
a  thorn  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  that  left  a  festering  wound,  notwithstanding. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  in  the  pulpit  with  him  in  Georgetown,— the 
Presbytery  being  in  session  there, — he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  on  finding  that 
there  was  no  footstool;  and  he  could  not  appear  in  the  service  to  his  usual  advan- 
tage without  one.  As  the  only  expedient  that  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment, 
he  took  the  large  folio  Bible  that  he  found  in  the  pulpit,  and  secured  the 
elevation  by  placing  it  under  his  feet.  Being  taken  to  task  for  it  the  next 
ing  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Presbjrtery,— not  very  serioasly  to  be  sure, 
for  nobody  supposed  that  he  really  intended  to  show  any  want  of  reverence  for 
the  Bible, — ^he  rose  with  an  unusual  gravity  of  countenance,  and  made  quite  a 
long  speech  in  the  way  both  of  apology  and  of  justification.  The  amount  of 
what  he  said  was  that  he  had  stood  upon  the  Bible  from  his  early  years,—- 
almost  from  his  cradle;  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  his  hopes;  and  that  thus 
standing  upon  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  in  the  higher  senae,  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  he  intended  to  insult  them  by  standing  upon  them  in  a  different  aense. 
He  maintained  that,  however  the  act  might  be  interpreted  by  the  ignorant  and 
weak-minded,  it  could  not,  upon  any  &ir  construction,  render  him  liable  to  the 
charge  of  presumption  or  irreverence. 

Among  his  own  countrymen  in  Baltimore,— and  there  were  a  multitude  of 
them, — no  minister  was  more  popular;  and  I  think  he  was  admired  by  the  popu- 
lation at  large.  He  attracted  attention  not  more  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
than  by  his  genial  spirit  and  gentlemanly  bearing  out  of  it.  Though  ganevallf 
dignified  in  manner,  he  could  at  pleasure  let  himself  down  with  the  most  grace* 
All  ease,  and,  without  seeming  at  all  to  compromit  his  self-respeet,  tell  an 
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story  io  ft  iMiiiMr  tbat  wm  alike  iiilnutebl«  and  imaifltilile.    H«  la  still  ranem- 
beRd  by  many  with  a  fteling  of  gtrosg  affection;  and  he  certainly  posseaaed 

wiU  be  likely  to  perpetuate  hia  name. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELIAS  HARBISON. 


MATTHEW  LA  RUE  PERRINE,  D.  D  * 

1799—1886. 

Mattssw  La  Rux  Psbbins  was  bom  in  Freehold,  Monmoath  County, 
N.  J.,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1777.  While  he  was  yet  quite  young,  he  went 
to  reside  in  the  family  of  his  unole,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ira  Gondict,  at  Newton, 
N.  J.;  and  while  there,  began  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College, 
and  about  the  same  time  had  his  attention  strongly  and  permanently  directed 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  When  Dr.  Condict  removed  to  New  Brunswick, 
young  Perrine  accompanied  him;  and,  having  completed  his  preparatory 
studies,  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  one  year  in  advance,  in 
1794,  and  graduated  in  1797.  He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull,  the  minister  of  the  congregation  in  which  he 
was  bom ;  and  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of.  New  Brunswick, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1799. 

In  May,  1800,  he  was  appdnted  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  a  missionary 
for  four  months,  with  instmctions  to  commence  his  mission  at  Wilkesbarre 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  proceed  up  that  river  and  the  Tioga  to 
Painted  Post  and  Bath,  and  thence  through  the  Genesee  country  and  Mili- 
tary Tract  to  Fort  Stanwiz.  He  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  immediately  after  entered  upon  his  mission. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1802,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick;  on  the  4th  of  May  following,  was  received  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  June,  was  installed  by  that  Presbytery 
ma  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bottle  Hill,  N.  J.  .  In  1804, 
he  performed  a  second  missionary  tour  of  three  months,  mostly  in  Western 
New  York,  under  a  oommission  from  the  Qeneral  Assemblv. 

When  the  division  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  took  place  in  1809, 
Mr.  Perrine  was  thrown  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey. 
He  remained  at  South  Hanover  till  1811,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Spring  Street  Church  in  New  York.  He  was  dismissed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Jersey,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1811,  and  was  received  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  the  next  day,  and  on  the  81st  of  the  same  month  was 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church.  Here  he  continued  until  the 
26th  of  July,  1820,  when,  by  his  own  request,  his  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved. 

He  leeeived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  firom  Alleghany  College, 
MeodviUe,  ia  1818. 
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On  the  2d  of  Hay,  1821,  he  wm  elected  to  the  Professonhip  of  Sede- 
siastical  History  and  Oharoh  Polity,  in  the  Theological  Sendisary  at 
Auburn ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  was  dismissed  by  the  Presbj- 
tery  of  New  York  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
on  the  duties  of  his  Professorship.  For  two  years  he  performed  the  duties 
of  not  only  his  own  Professorship,  but  that  of  Theology  also.  He  fre- 
quently preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Seminary,  and  in  the  churches  in  the 
surrounding  country,  besides  occasionally  taking  a  short  agency  in  colleci- 
ing  funds  for  the  infant  institution.  He  continued  actively  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  various  duties  till  near  the  close  of  life.  His  last  illDess  was 
short,  but  was  attended  with  much  suffering.  He  was  perfectly  tranqvil 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  felt  that  he  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
He  died  February  11,  1836,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  his  Colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards.  His  death  produced 
a  great  sensation  not  only  in  Auburn,  but  in  the  whole  surrounding  region, 
and  especially  among  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruction. 

Dr.  Perrine  published  Letters  concerning  the  Plan  of  Salvation  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
1816;  a  Sermon  before  aj*emale  Missionary  Society  in  New  York,  1817; 
and  an  Abstract  of  Biblical  Geography,  1835. 

Dr.  Perrine  was  married,  about  the  year  1800,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Thompson,  then  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  had  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  adopted  and  educated  several  of  their  nephews  and  other  relatives, 
some  of  whom  have  since  become  distinguished  in  the  walks  of  hononrabk 
usefulness.     Mrs.  Perrine  died  in  Indiana  about  the  year  1851. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  E.  CAMPBELL,  D.  D. 

New  York,  December  15,  1852. 

Dear  Sir :  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  Dr.  Perrine  during  several  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  1  first  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1826,  while  be 
was  Professor  at  Auburn,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  my  intercourse  with 
him  was  frequent  and  somewhat  intimate.  We  were  members  of  the  same  Pres- 
bytery, and  I  was  accustomed  also  frequently  to  meet  him  at  the  examinations 
in  the  Seminary.  His  character  was  a  transparent  one,  and  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  it. 

Dr.  Perrine's  personal  appearance  was  altogether  agreeable.  In  statcn^,  I 
should  think  he  did  not  vary  much  from  five  feet,  nine  inches;  his  counteriAnee 
was  indicative  of  great  mildness  and  benignity,  mingled  with  thoughtfulness  aad 
intelligence.  His  manners,  though  not  highly  polished,  were  urbane  and  win- 
ning, and  as  far  as  possible  from  any  thing  that  had  the  semblance  of  affectation. 
In  his  ordinary  intercourse,  he  never  showed  himself  a  great  talker,  though,  with 
liis  intimate  friends,  there  was  never  any  complaint  of  his  being  unduly  reserved. 
He  was  not  wanting  in  cheerfulness  on  what  he  deemed  proper  occasions;  and 
yet  you  could  never  be  in  his  presence  without  being  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  minister. 

Dr.  Perrine  possessed  what  his  countenance  indicated, — an  uncommonly  amia- 
ble and  benevolent  temper.  He  was  remarkably  considerate  of  the  feeKngs  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  never  inflicted  a  wound  unlen 
a  conviction  of  duty  absolutely  required  it.  He  was  discreet  in  liis  general 
movements,  and  yet  I  should  not  say  that  he  was  distinguished  for  wliat  is  oo»- 
monly  called  tact;  he  was  not  the  man  who  would  have  been  roost  likely  to  be 
■eleoted  for  an  enterprise  that  required  high  executive  powers.    I  recollect  his 
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onoe  ooming  into  my  congregation  to  raise  money  to  aid  in  endowing  the  Semi- 
nary; and  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that,  though  he  went  with  me  to  call  upon 
the  yarious  persons  to  be  applied  to,  he  left  it  to  me  almost  entirely  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  object.  He  was  much  better  fitted  to  be  tlie  pastor  of  a  church 
where  eyr&ry  thing  was  established  and  orderly,  than  of  ono  that  required  to  be 
bailt  up  or  carried  through  severe  struggles. 

Dr.  Perrine's  mind  was  well  fitted  for  close  investigation.  He  was,  natu- 
rally,! think,  somewhat  of  a  speculative  and  metaphysical  turn,  and  perhaps  the 
reasoning  faculty  was  predominant  in  his  intellectual  constitution.  In  his  theo- 
logical speculations,  I  suppose  he  harmonized  very  nearly  with  Dr.  Emmons; 
and  though  his  peculiar  views  doubtless  gave  a  tinge  to  his  preaching,  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  he  was  accustomed  to  bring  them  forward  very  distinctly,  especially 
in  a  controversial  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
earlier  students  of  the  Seminary  had  their  theological  views  moulded  by  hii} 
influence  in  conformity  with  Dr.  Emmons'  system. 

As  a  preacher,  he  could  not  be  ranked  among  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and 
yet  he  was  always  instructive, — always  interesting.  From  my  general  recollec- 
tion of  the  discourses  that  I  have  heard  from  him,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  be 
delighted  most  in  topics  immediately  connected  with  Christian  experience;  though 
I  think  he  rarely  preached  a  sermon  that  did  not  contain  some  pungent  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner.  His  style  was  correct  and  perspicuous,  but 
in  a  great  measure  unadorned.  His  manner,  though  it  was  simple  reading,  with- 
out gesture,  and  far  from  being  vehement  or  highly  impassioned,  was  neverthe- 
less characterized  by  no  inconsiderable  power;  the  secret  of  which,  I  think,  lay 
chiefly  in  this, — that  he  did  not  leave  it  at  your  option  whether  or  not  to  give 
him  credit  for  sincerity :  he  made  you  feel  that  every  sentence  that  he  uttered 
came  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  There  was  a  sort  of  subduing  charm,  too, 
in  his  voice — I  never  could  listen  to  its  mellow  and  gentle  tones,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  pulpit,  without  emotion. 

He  wa.s  not  fond  of  public  business,  and  was  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  very 
active  member  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  He  was  highly  respected  as  a  Professor 
in  the  Seminary,  and  had  the  affection  of  his  classes,  I  believe,  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  and  thorough  scholar,  though 
I  do  not  suppose  that  his  studies  took  a  very  wide  range.  He  was  a  most 
respectable  man,  and  enjoyed  the  universal  confidence  of  the  Churches. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  £.  CAMPBELL. 

TROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.  D. 

Lb  Rot,  N.T,,  March  16, 1857. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  The  Reverend  Matthew  La  Rue  Perrine,  D.  D.,  was  my 
predecessor  in  the  Spring  Street,  afterwards  the  Laight  Street,  Church  in  New 
York,  and  was  subsequently  my  honoured  Colleague  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Auburn,  and  was,  for  many  years,  my  intimate  friend.  I  feel,  therefore,  quito 
competent  to  comply  with  your  request,  though  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few 
remarks  on  his  character,  and  the  moral  scenery  of  his  death-bed. 

For  meekness  and  docility,  for  modest  and  unselfish  regards  in  every  thing, 
he  hftd  few  equals.  He  was  eminently  the  *'  beloved  disciple."  His  spirit  was 
refined  and  tender  in  every  degree  that  could  consist  with  manliness  and  a  pro- 
par  Mnae  of  the  true  and  the  right.  His  mind  was  peculiarly  ruminant  and 
clear;  hia  manners  consistent  and  correct.  With  a  vein  of  wit  that  sometimes 
oormacatcd  with  efifolgenoe,  he  was  distinguished  for  avoiding,  as  many  do  not, 
to  wound  or  strike  with  it,  so  as  to  show  unkindness.  All  the  aspirings  of  ambi- 
tion»  all  the  management  and  tactics  of  politicians,  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  he 
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praeticftlly  ignored;  while  tuUimUnu pUo  aeemed  to  be  mifeigaedly  the n«tt#  • 
it  all.    Ue  habitually  looked  ''at  the  tbiDgs  which  are  unaeen  and  eteraaL 
lienoe  the  purity  and  the  ripeness  of  his  Yvrj  faultless  character,  and  his  daafti* 
was  gloriously  appropriate  to  it.    That  rich  scene  I  often  witnessed,  and  found  it 

**  PrifUaged  beyond  Ui«  eommon  walk  of  virtuoni  life,  quite  in  the  Teige  of  HoaTcn.** 

Ou  the  llth  of  February  I  was  with  him  nearly  all  the  evening,  perhaps  till 
after  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  left  him,  hoping  to  see  him  again,  in  the  morning — 
but  just  about  an  hour  or  less  after,  he  fell  asleep!  Ilad  I  suspected  his  givat 
proximity  to  death,  I  should  never  have  left  him  till  the  crisis  was  passed.  He 
expired  just  about  midnight.  I  regretted  that  my  departure  was  so  soon ; 
but  he  was  bright,  calm,  clear,  communicative— all  himself;  and  we  rather 
thought  it  a  revival  of  strength  than  its  termination.  But  thus  it  often  is. 
Just  before  its  exit,  the  expiring  wick  burns  with  a  livelier  flame;  and  it  requires 
skill  in  the  pathology  of  suflfering  nature,  rightly  to  interpret  the  harbinger  of 
extinction, — ^the  herald-trumpeter  of  death ! 

I  consider  the  death-bed  of  Perrine  a  glorious  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  seemed  perfectly  cognizant  of  his  true  condition.  He  had 
studied  the  nature  of  his  disease,  watched  its  progress,  expected  its  consumma- 
tion, and  panted  for  the  reunion  of  his  soul  with  Christ  and  his  redeemed  in 
glory.  There  was  no  hesitancy  or  reluctance — he  knew  whom  he  had  trusted, 
and  was  persuaded  that  He  was  able  to  keep  that  which  he  had  committed  to 
Him  against  that  day.  All  his  secular  aflfkirs  were  settled.  He  took  leave  of 
friends  and  attendant^,  with  simple  but  deeply  emotional  tenderness,  exhorting 
them  and  advising  them  in  the  Lord,  and  with  their  love  and  veneration  matured 
in  the  scene. 

Gratitude  to  them  all,  even  the  poorest  servant  that  had  been  near  him,  for 
their  kind  offices,  was  quite  distinguishing  and  distinguished.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  conception  that  they  could  think  he  deserved  their  love  and  service,  tt 
ht  could  not  think  it:  while  a  sense  of 'the  abounding  grace  of  God  in  him,  which 
no  desert  of  his  had  anticipated,  seemed  to  pervade  his  soul,  his  features,  his 
manners,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

''  My  dear  brother,"  said  he  to  me,  "  I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  all 
your  affection  and  good  offices  to  me.  We  have  always  been  friends,  and  I  have 
loved  you  more  and  more.  God  makes  you  the  witness  of  my  conduding  scenes 
of  life.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  my  hope? — oh!  how  wonderful  that  hope  is!  Hov 
passing  wonder  that  it  should  be  mine!  Nothing  of  the  kind,  nothing  like  it  in 
the  universe!  It  makes  more  than  a  prince  of  worse  than  a  pauper.  My  hope 
is  all  Christian.  It  is  all  Christ— our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  hope.  The 
same  God  that  brings  mo  to  Heaven,  will  ke^me  there — or  I  should  never  keep 
myself,  even  there!  It  is  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the  prevalent  mediation  of  i\m 
Son,  the  energy  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  that  I  shall  forever  need,  and  also  forcTC 
enjoy.  It  is  here  I  find  the  Rock  of  Ages.  My  sins  (wonderful  to  tell  or  to 
know  I)  are  not  too  great  to  be  forgiven;  not  so  great  as  his  grace;  not  so  ensla- 
ving as  He  is  absolving.  What  wonderful  deliverance !  What  I  want  is  to  haw 
grace  to  the  end,  that  I  may  not  dishonour  such  a  Saviour,  that  I  may  riorifr 
Him  before  I  disappear  to  the  living,  that  I  may  recommend  Him  to  all  otlwn 
when  they  see  what  He  enables  me  to  suffer  and  vanquish  and  to  enjoy  in  Hin! 
The  glory  all  his  own  forever!  " 

Thus  lucid  was  his  death-bed,  where  he  was  "  kagvialiing  into  hSoJ*  Hia  last 
firail  powers  were  rallied  to  honour  hia  God  and  Savievr,  and  win  others  to  Ifca 
fiutii  of  hia  name.  All  hia  langvage  aeemed  ab8ori>ed  with  one  theme,  bH  ite 
thoBg^ta  conoenti*ting  in  one  direction.  Hia  belovBd  wile,  (they  had  new  a 
child,)  he  moat  affectionately  bleaaed,  commended  her  to  God,  and  mftAm  oC  a 
bettor  meeting— aoon !  And  now  he  deairad  me  to  pray  with  him.  '*  Yea,  my 
dear  brother,"  he  aaidy  **in  jwamkb  and  y<mr  fivnily 'a,  I  aa  onwiUu^  t* 
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'NUin  you  longer  at  present.  In  prayer  for  us^  kt  me  say  to  you — mot  all  prayer ! 

;«ise — give  a  great  place  to  praise!  Thanksgiving — thanks  to  God  for  his 
oiispeakable  gift — thanks  for  what  He  has  done  for  us,  for  me — ^poor  unworthy 
me!  I  know  my  un worthiness!  It  is  not  cant  when  I  say  it.  I  know  it — I 
foel  it — and  the  Son  hath  made  me  free!  "  Again :  "  Ask  Him  for  more,  for  alt 
we  want!  Yet  not  as  if  He  was  unwilling  or  parsimonious  to  grant  it — that  is 
not  the  way!  Believe,  ask  belieying — knowing  that  He  will  de  'exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  thai  we  can  ask  or  think.' " 

Prayer  and  praise,  in  which  several  of  us  united,  were  oflbred  to  hifl  Father 
and  oar  Father.  I  grasped  his  hand  in  sileaee  then,  and  left  him  for  home — in 
less  than  an  hour  after,  he  left  us  all  for  a  better  home.  Slewed  man  of  God! 
Oh !  who  would  die  or  live-— an  infidel ! 

Ever  yours  in  the  giorioos  Gospel, 

S.  H.  COX. 


■^♦- 


ELISHA  MACURDT  * 

1799—1845. 

EiiiSHA  Maottrdt,  a  eon  of  John  and  Mary  (Fox)  Haevrdy,  was  bom 
in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  15,  1768.  His  paternal  grandfather  emigrated 
from  Ireland,  And  his  maternal  great-grandfttther  from  England.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  enjoyed  such  advantages  for  educa- 
tion as  were  common  at  that  time  in  his  native  place.  He  had  just  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  latiguage,  when  the  school  which  he  attended 
was  broken  np  by  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  facility  of  both  acquiring 
and  communicating  knowledge.  It  is  not  known  that  he  had,  at  this  early 
period,  any  decided  religious  impressions,  but  it  is  known  that  he  had  a 
strong  antipathy  to  intoxicating  drinks,  and  from  his  youth  up,  never 
indulged  in  the  use  of  them. 

His  father,  having  beeome  embarrassed  in  his  worldly  eircumstences, 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taney  town,  Md.,  in  the 
hope  ef  improving  them ;  but,  after  oontinning  there  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  York  County,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 
years.  Not  succeeding  in  his  efforts  to  repair  his  loeses,  he  finally  removed 
to  Ligonier  Yalley,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

At  the  period  last  mentioned,  Elisha  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
As  the  support  of  the  family  now  devolved  chiefly  on  him,  he  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  freight  to  and  firom  Baltimore,  and  oontinned  the  bnsi- 
neas  with  very  liberal  profits  for  about  eighteen  months.  By  this  means  he 
was  enabled  to  purohase  a  farm,  which,  under  his  pmdent  management, 
yielded  a  comfbrtaUe  support  to  the  iamily.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his 
assoeialieas,  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  proved  the  most  favonra- 
lie  to  his  moral  oharacter  at  the  time ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  thai  hie  employ- 
ment eerved  to  inereaee  hie  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  hie  reeo- 
Inlioii  a&d  power  of  endnranoe. 

•  Memoir  hj  the  Rev.  Dr.  BUtotl. 
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At  Ligonier  he  bad  the  opportunity  of  bearing  Tariona  ministeta,  vbo 
eitber  volanteered,  or  were  aent  by  tbe  Presbytery,  to  preacb  to  the  people 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  one  from  whom  he  receiyed  his  first  religioai 
impressions,  was  the  Rey.  James  Hughes.  A  sermon  which  he  heard  froa 
him  threw  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal  into  a  new  light;  and  he 
was  led  to  purchase  a  Bible — ^which,  until  qow,  he  had  not  possessed, — and 
to  examine  it  with  a  yiew  to  asoertain  how  far  it  sustained  the  almimiag 
atalemeiits  he  bad  then  lately  heard  from  tbe  pulpit.  The  reauU  of  bis 
ioquiry  was  a  fall  oonyiotiiHi  that  Mr.  H.  bad  said  nothing  that  waa  not 
entirely  i«  accordance  with  the  Word  of  Ood ;  and  he  now  formed  tbe  pa^ 
pose  that  he  would  change  his  course,  and  seek  a  better  portion  than  be 
could  find  in  this  world.  In  the  fiUfitment  of  this  purpose,  he  endeayored 
to  correct  tbe  errors  of  bis  external  conduct,  attended  diligently  on  the 
means  of  grace,  and  was  in  all  respects  so  exemplary  in  his  deportment  that 
a  good  old  lady  expressed  her  confidence  in  his  piety  by  saying, — *^If  Mr. 
Macurdy  has  no  religion,  Qod  help  the  world."  He,  however,  became  aub- 
sequently  convinced  that  he  had  no  religion  of  which  self-rigbteousnesa  was 
not  the  leading  element,  It  was  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rey.  John 
McPherrin,*  on  the  text—*'  What  think  ye  of  Cbrift?'*-~that  satisfied  him 
that  be  bad  never  been  the  subject  of  a  truly  evangelical  experience.  After 
this,  being  brought,  as  he  believed,  to  repose  in  the  gracious  provisions  of 
Christianity,  be  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  in  the  Cbareb  of 
Salem,  of  which  Mr.  McPherrin  was  Pastor. 

From  the  time  that  he  experienced  this  change  of  character,  bia  grand 
object  seemed  to  be  to  bring  all  around  him  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
true  religion ;  and  his  labours  in  this  way  were  attended  with  no  oonunon 
blessing.  It  was  no(  long,  however,  before  bis  mind  began  to  be  direeted 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  many  of  his  friends,  observing  tbe  oocoss* 
mon  spirituality  and  Christian  activity  which  he  evinced,  urged  him  atroagly 
to  such  a  course.  Among  those  who  manifested  the  deepest  interest  an  sIm 
Bul^ect  was  the  ]}»ey.  Oeorge  Hill,t  who,  about  this  time,  waa  inyited  to 
become  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ligonier.     Tbe  result  was  that  Hr. 


•Jqum  JfoPasBBM  wu  bora  ia  Tork,  mm  Adam  Oaanlj,  Pa.,  NamnlMr  IT,  ITST.  He 
wu  fittod  for  College  hy  the  Rev.  Robert  Smitk,  D.  D.,  of  Pequea,  uid  wae  graduated  in  178S, 
at  Dfekineon  College,  voder  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nisbet.  He  wu  licensed  to  uitadi 
tkeQoepal  by  tbe  Preeby teiy  of  ReditoB6»  AagnitSO,  1789,  enil  jn§  nniilntit  end  litiilwl  kj 
the  Bame  Presbytery,  Pwtorof  the  Doited  Coogregatioot  of  Salem  and  Uoitv,  in  Weatoiorelead 
Oonnty,  Pa.,  September  22, 1790.  On  the  25th  of  Jane,  1890,  he  resigned  the  charge  of  Tnity, 
aad  «B  the  20th  of  Apiil,  1803,  that  of  Sales;  and,  haviag  acoeptod  a  eall  .flnoni  the  mm^ttd 
Congregations  of  Concord  and  Muddy  Creek,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Erie  PrcebytaiT,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Butler  County,  in  which  his  congregations  were  situated.  A  fev 
yean  afUnwcds,  Oeoootd  aad  Haraioay  appear  ai  Us  ohafge  od  tbt  RMordsof  the  Ftaskytoy, 
and  still  later,  Butler  tnd  Conoord.  He  Is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Cboreli  in  Iht 
town  of  Butler,  and  wm  its  Pastor  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  died  February  10,  1822,  in  the 
jiziy-illhyearof  hieaga.  Ha  wm  a  tfaoroiigh  LaOn  and  Gfack  sehalary  n  eamsBl^  aiai^. 
oal  preMher,  and  an  able  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ. 

t  oaoROS  Hill  was  bom  In  York  County,  Pa.,  March  IS,  1764.  At  the  age  of  about  nine- 
lMa»  bo  nnoved  with  Me  fii4b«r  aad  femiW  to  Fayetie  Oouaty,  awl  nwled  withiv  tte  h&mk 


of  the  Congregation  of  Qeoige's  Creek.  Bis  classical  atudiee  were  proeeeuted  cbtoij»  if  aot 
•Btirely,  under  the  Rev.  James  Dunlap,  Pastor  of  Laurel  RHI  and  Dimlap's' Creak  Oongnte- 
.Ueai*  He  is  aanpofed  to  bare  alndied  l^ealogy  under  te  Ra*^  Jaetb  JiMoisisfc  Urn  aui 
licensed  to  preach  bv  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  December  22,  1791,  and  was  oidaiaad  aid 
lutalled  Pastor  of  tbe  united  Congi^ations  of  FafrSeld,  Donegal,  and  Wbeatfletd,  <ni  the  tMk 
of  KovMbar,  1799.  Ha  nsimad  biaabarga  of  WheMteM  «a  tba  Utb^oT  Avffil»  ttm,  mmk  a 
new  Congresation  called  Ligonier  having  been  formed  between  Fairfield  aad  Doaemal,  Im  eaa- 
tinued  to  labour  in  these  three  last  named  churehea,  until  Mi  dea^,  whieti  took  pMaa,  June  9, 
1822.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  reaarinble  for  modesty.  sensiblUty,  aelf-denhd.  ud 
devotedneas  to  his  Maiter*t 
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Vmowrij  detarmiaed  U  iiiluRii  the  miillltf.lo  Mm  Presbjterj,  and  to  be 
goremed  by  lliair  adtico ;  and  iHey  «n»tMiOMly  adfiMd  him  to  Mlmr  upas 
a  oonrae  of  study  with  a  ti^w  to  the  auaiatfy.  He  aceovdlDglj  did  ge; 
thoagh  he  was  obliged  to  eeU  his  finra  in  order  to  defray  theexpeaee  of  liie 
preparatory  eonrse. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Maourdy  became  a*  member  ef  the  Aeademy  at  Oaanomi* 
burg,— an  institation  which  was  sabseqaeatly  merged  in  Jeffereea  GeUege. 
Though  he  was  now  twenty-nine  years  old,  he  menifaetnd  no  dispeahion  te 
diepeBse  with  what  was  thencoDsidered  foil  pseparatioa  for  the  aaoredeffiea 
He  remained  at  Oaanonsbtgurg  until  1790,  when  he  had  gene  through  beih 
hie  literary  and  theologioal  eomrse.  His  stndiee  in  Theology  were  diieeled 
ehieiy  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  McMillan,  assisted  oecasionally  by  the  Be?.  Joha 
Watson,- one  of  the  teaoheta  of  the  Aeademy. 

In  August,  1796,  and  during  his  connection  with  the  Aeademy,  Mr. 
Haenidy  was  married  to  Sarah,  dainghter  of  n^mas  Brieeland,  of  Oannons- 
burg.  Howeyer  this  may  be  regarded,  as  a  matter  of  diaoietion,  the  ladf 
proved  herself  every  way  worthy  of  his  ehoaoe,  and  fulfilled  the  dnties  of  a 
minieter's  wife  in  the  most  exemplary,  manner. 

Mr.  Macnrdy  was  Ueensed  to  prcMoh  the  Ooepel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio,  on  the  26th  -of  June,  1799,  at  the  Ohnroh  of  Upper  Buffalo,  Wash- 
jDgton  County,  Pa.  At  the  same  time  and  pkee,  the  Preebytery  licensed 
Mr.  Joseph  Stockton,*  afterwards  well  known  in  Western  Pennsylvania  se 
a  respectable  and  useful  minister. 

For  seme  time  after  his  licensure,  Mr.  Maeoidy  waa  engaged  in  mttsionr 
ary  labour  in  the  region  bordering  on  Lake  Srie ;  but  in  June,  IMO,  lie 
was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Oraas 
Roads  and  Three  Springs,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  QontemporaneDus 
with  the  call  from  these  Cougregations  wsa  one  from  the  Foaks  ef  Beaver 
and  Shenaago ;  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  their  relative 
claims;  but,  after  viewing  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  SBid  eepeciaUy 
after  consulting  his  excellent  friend  Dr.  McMHlaa,  in  wheee  judgment  lie 
reposed  great  confidence,  he  thought  that-  the  path  of  duty  wss  sufficiently 
dear  to  warrant  decisive  action. 

Bir.  Maonrdy's  ministry,  from  ito  commencement  to  its  eleee,  was  a  scene 
of  the  most  self-denying  and  unremitting  labour.  He  had  an  important 
agency  in  eenneetion  with  the  great  revival  in  Wasteni  Peanaylvania,  that 
commenced  about  1801-02,  and  was  distingmished  in  its  progress  by  some 

*  Joseph  Stocktoh  waa  born  nev  Cbamberabnig,  Pa..  Fobmaiy  25,  1779.  In  tho  Tear 
1784,  be  ramoyed  wttb  bti  fMher'B  fttmilj  to  the  Tldnity  of  Wadifaiston,  Pa.  He  panned  his 
elafltei  eoenaM  OasgDOMherg^  wber*  ha  waa  allenmieN  for  shm  tfaaa^  m  teaaheri  rtaSliil 


Theolocr  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillonj  and  waa  lieenaed  to  preaeh  the  Qoapel  by  the  PMiby- 
icry  orOhlo,  fn  June,  1799.  Having reeeiTed a  call  firom  the  Chnrefaei  of  Headtlile  and  flvgar 
CiMk,  ha  reoovvd  to  Maadriito  in  tha  ftiU  of  ISOS,  aid  an  tha  iitk  of  Jnna,  iesi»  «m 
ordained  and  ioatallod  Paator  of  theae  Congreattiona.  Here  be  oontinned  till  1810,  when  l^e 
resfcned  his  pastoral  eharge.  While  at  Sleadvllle,  he  acted  in  tiie  double  oapacity  of  Paator 
aMTToaehar,  haTfag  afaaiva  of  the  Aoadamy  in  thai  piaaa.    Oa  tosvlng  MaadviUe,  ha  beaaae 


Prineipai  of  the  Pittabarg  Aoademy,  which  waa  aabaequently  maigad  in  the  **  Westam  Uniyar- 
altj  of  Pennsjirania;"  mi  here  again,  he  preached  as  well  aa  taogbt,  and  amonff  other  impor- 


wUoh  ha  ividwad,  waa  iha  Ibandtog  of  the  MrttkfUriMn  Qhmtk  U  iilaghate. 
He  resigned  his  place  in  the  Academy  id  1820.  From  1820  to  1829«  his  lahonia  were  eosaUy 
diyldad  wtween  the  (Thorehes  of  Pine  OrMk  and  AHeghany;  bat  fnm  letVtfll  hisdaatb,  he 
MMbsd  Iha  whala  Itea  ^  PiM  Cmdh.  Hediadaf  «hol«sa»Oitohe*A  UM.  ia  thasi^af 
Mltimorei  whither  he  bad  gone  to  yiait  a  aoa  who  waa  lying  iU  of  a  feyer.  Daring  hia  oonnec- 
tioD  with  ma  fftisharg  AeaOamy,  he  pobliabed  the  **  Western  BpeHIng  Boole,**  andtha  ** Iftsst- 
an  Caisrtntss^".hoih  of  which  haaa  heoa  eatsasjys^y  «a<|te  sshsalain  W«ilsn  BsMiflyania. 
Ha  was  also  one  of  the  first  instmoters  in  the  Western  Theokaisal  Seminaiyy  and  toolc  an  active 
part  In  ssciuiug  its  losalloB  at  Alleghany. 
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T«rj  paovIUr,  mol  to  uf  dmMM,  okanelerfstios.  He  wm  alwsjB  tk 
lealous  friend  «i  niwiwig  atH  oidy  was  ht  among  the  few  leading  sptiiti 
that  formed  tlie  '*  Weatern  Miaflionarj  Soeietj,*'  dengned  eepeciallj  to  dif* 
faae  ^e  knowledge  of  tin  Gospel  among  the  new  aettlemente  and  the  IndiaB 
tribes,  but  he  engaged  personally  in  the  missionary  work ;  frequently  leer- 
ing hia  own  immediate  eharge  for  a  considerable  time  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  to  those  who  were  otherwise  entirely  destitnte  of  it.  At  the  aame 
time,  this  seeme  to  hare  inSerfered  little,  if  at  all,  with  the  religions  pree- 
perity  of  his  ewn  eongMgations ;  for  the  register  whioh  he  kept  of  adaus- 
sioiis  to  the  ehnreh,  i^ows  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  ^ere 
WM  a  vegnhir  annual  inorease  in  the  number  of  eommunieants,  during  his 
whole  ministry.  And  idiat  is  specially  worthy  of  notice  is  thai  the  Isurgest 
increase  was  during  those  years  in  which  he  penformed  the  greateet  aaonnt 
of  mimienairy  labour. 

Mr.  Maeurdy,  while  his  chief  concern  was  for  the  spiritual  interenta  of 
hb  flock,  did  not  neglect  their  temporal  welfare.  The  following  ease  is  aa 
illttstralion :-— In  the  year  1818,  the  small  pox  made  its  appearanoe  in  Aal 
part  of  the  country.  The  people,  being  greatly  idarmed,  looked  to  Taooi* 
nation  as  the  only  effectual  prerentire ;  and  a  quack  doctor  in  the  nmgk- 
bourhood  undertook  to  profit  by  their  necessities,  by  administering  to  thm 
at  an  enormoos  price.  Mr.  Maeurdy,  baring  heard  of  the  impoattion« 
obtained  some  TaoeiBe  matter,  and  gave  notice  to  his  congregation  the  neit 
Sabbath  that  as  many  as  would  meet  him  at  the  church,  on  Thursday  follow* 
ing,  he  would  Taooinate  without  charge.  Other  similar  appointments  were 
subsequently  made,  until  nearly  two  hundred  had  shared  hia  gratuitoui 
senrices. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Maeurdy  died  in  the  forty-scTentk 
year  of  her  age.  Some  tisse  alter  this,  he  formed  another  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Colwell,  relict  of  Robert  Golwell,  and  daughter 
of  Oaptain  Oliver  Brown  of  Western  Virginia.  She  was,  equally  with  his 
former  wife,  a  fellow-helper  with  him  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d.  By  the 
first  marriage  he  had  no  children — ^by  the  second,  two. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Maeurdy  went  tofolfil  a  missionary  appoint* 
ment  at  Maumee.  His  labours  here  were  severe  and  exhansting ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  he  was  prostrated  by  a  fever  whioh,  though  at  first  of  an 
apparently  mild  type,  afterwards  sssumed  a  threatening  form,  insomack 
that,  for  some  tune,  his  lifo  wss  nearly  despaired  of.  Though  he  gndoally 
recovered  his  health  in  a  good  measure,  he  found  it  necessary  to  curtail,  to 
some  extent,  his  labours,  and  accordingly  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
%Oburch  of  Three  Springs,  and  confined  himself  to  that  of  Oroas  Roads. 

Tn  the  autumn  of  1886,  Mr.  Maeurdy  was  induced  by  increasing  bodily 
•infirmities,  and  Uie  apprehension  that  he  might  be  less  useful  to  his  people 
than  a  younger  and  more  active  man,  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  He, 
however,  by  their  request,  continued  to  preach  to  them  through  the  winter; 
but  in  the  spring  of  188S,  removed  to  Alleghany,  where  he  resided  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  he  was  still  employed,  as  opportunity  offered  and 
his  strength  allowed,  in  preaohing  the  Gh>spel.  It  was  throttgh  his  agenoj 
especially  thai  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  organiiatiott  of  a  feapeolahls 
chnroh  in  the  tewa  of  Manchester.  The  last  of  jus  labours  of  Javo  whish 
he  was  obliged  to  velinquish  en  acoennt  of  growing  infirmity,  waa  bin  visits 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Western  Penitentiary.    But  even  after  this,  he  was 
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able  io  lide  ovi  and  Tiait  gome  of  Us  mOBft  aitiaali  ftiaadt,  Ihoagk  k» 
aeoomited  it  a  great  deprivation  that  he  inm  mm  ^Migit  able  to  meet  hia 
minislefial  brethren  in  the  jndioatoiiee  of  the  Obioeb. 

In  the  autamn  of  1842,  a  ConTention  of  MiniBtem  and  Baling  Elders, 
belonging  to  the  Synods  of  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  was  held  in 
Pittsburg  for  conference  and  prayer  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Chnroh. 
especially  with  a  view  to  supplicate  larger  measures  of  ihe  Divine  influence. 
In  the  course  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Macurdy  paid  his  brethren  a  visit,  and 
addressed  them  with  great  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  appropriateness.  It 
proved  to  be  the  last  interview  wit^  them  that  he  ever  eiyoyed  on  earthy 
He  attended  church  for  the  last  time  on  a  Gomuttaion  Sabbath,  in  January, 
1843;  and  at  the  close  of  theezereise  at  tbetablsi  by  re<}aettcf  the  Pester, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Swift,  he  briefly  and  affeetionately  addreesed  the  eommun^ 
oants.  This  address  formed  an  appropriate  close  of  hie  pnbUe  labeua,  wbiek 
bad  been  eontinned  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Though  Mr.  Macurdy  lived  more  than  two  years  alter  this,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  and  his  chamber,  and 'undergoing  a  constant,  but  very 
gradual,  process  of  decay.  But  his  mind  was  habitually  in  a  highly  spirit- 
ual state,  and  awake  to  all  the  great  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  He 
bad  great  satisfaction  in  the  visits  of  his  Christian  friends,  and  never  failed 
to  impress  them  deeply  with  the  maturity  and  elevation  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. His  faith  had  a  complete,  triumph  in  the  last  hour.  He  died  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1845,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age ;  and,  on  the  day 
following,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Cross  Beads,  the  scene  of  his  most 
extended  labours,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  congregation,  committed  to 
their  final  resting  place. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WEILL,  D.  D. 

PaHA-asumiA,  Septemher  26, 1866. 
My  dear  Sir :  I  have  ne  reoollections  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macurdy,  eoacerniilg 
whom  you  inquire,  except  those  which  reach  hack'  to  quite  the  earlier  part  of 
my  life.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  about  1795  or  1796,  when  wo 
were  both  students  of  the  Academy  at  CaDnonsburg;  and  it  was  limited  chiefly 
to  the  two  years  during  which  we  were  members  of  that  institution.  I  had  a 
pretty  good  opportunity  of  gaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  character  at  that 
time;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  subsequent 
developments  to  vary  materially  the  impression  which  he  made  at  that  early 
period.  Indeed,  for  some  of  the  statements  which  I  shall  make  concerning  him, 
T  am  indebted  to  those  who  were  fhmiliar  with  him  in  the  later  periods  of  hie 

life. 

In  his  persoaal  appearaaoe  thaie  was  notUng  partaeukrly  impeaing  er  attrae^ 
ive.  He  was  of  about  the  medium  siae,  of  sandy  ooosplezien  and  hair,  and  with*- 
out  any  very  strongly  marked  expression  of  countenance.     His  mind  was 

characterized  rather  by  strong  common  sense  than  by  any  brilliant  or  striking 
qualities — he  was  in  a  high  degree  a  practical  man,  and  aimed  to  make  every 
thing  that  he  did  turn  to  some  profitable  account.  He  possessed  great  decision 
of  purpose,  and  when  his  mind  was  once  made  up  in  respect  to  his  duty,  the 
terrors  of  the  lion's  den  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  move  him.  He  had 
an  accurate  discernment  of  character,  and  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  success- 
Mlj  to  the  different  types  of  intellect  and  feeling.  He  possessed  uncommon 
constitutional  ardour;  and  while  this  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  carrying 
forward  various  good  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged,  it  sometimes  no  doubt 
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oporstad  prejodiofaiHy  by  Uidtn^  him  to  tttter  himself,  ereii  <m  questions  of 
momsnty  withtM  diitf  osBiiigfttifla. 

Mr.  Mtcurdy,  u  ft  pmahtr,  W9»  diftliagitished  for  diiootaeiifl,  — rmatiisw, 
boUaoM,  in  toth  mfttfetr  ftsd  mftDoer.  He  never  dftubed  with  aniempcmi 
mortftr.  He  never  softened  down  God's  truth  for  the  sske  of  conciliating  those 
who  pronoonoed  it  ft  hftrd  Sftjing.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  hftve  sometimes, 
in  his  uncompromising  plainness,  have  failed  to  choose  out  acceptable  words  in 
the  sense  of  the  wise  man's  direction;  but  if  he  erred  in  this  way,  it  was  evi- 
dently under  a  strong  impulse  of  fidelity  to  his  Master.  There  was  certainly 
little  refinement  in  his  manner  or  style  of  preaching;  but  there  was  a  rich  vein 
of  evangelical  thought,  and  an  ftir  of  deep  sincerity,  thst  were  far  more  impres- 
sive and  efTective  than  any  mere  rhetorical  exhibitions  could  have  been.  He  had 
a  clear,  lood  voioe,  which  was  nsnally  brought  into  exercise  in  the  pulpit  nnder 
the  influanee  of  interne  Ming,  and  very  often  in  the  utterance  of  the  most  terri- 
ble denuncMtienft  of  God's  wovd.  It  is  probftble  thnt  his  earnest  piety  mny  be 
considered  as  having  been  the  leading  element  of  his  usefiilness — ^it  kept  his 
heftrt  ftlwftys  beatings  aftd  his  hand  alwftys  busy,  for  the  prpmotion  of  the  great 
intarestft  of  Ohrist's  Kingdom.  He  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  Iftborioot 
and  useful  ministers  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Yours,  in  the  Beloved^ 

WILLIAM  NEILL. 


-••- 


CHARLES  COFFIN,  D.  D  * 

1799—1858. 

Ghaelxs  OoniN  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mnss.,  Aogust  15,  1775. 
His  Mher  wm  Ohafles  €oA&,  M.  D.,  who  was  gnulaated  ftt  Harvftrd  Col* 
lege  is  1769,  wts  fbr  many  yeftrs  ft  dtelingnisbed  physioiftn  in  Newbury* 
perl,  and  died  in  April,  1821,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  kept  a  jownisl  in 
Latin  from  1775  till  about  the  close  of  that  century.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hepsibah  Cames,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  a  devoted 
Christian,  and  eminently  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  parental  duty. 

His  early  yoatJi  was  marked  by  freedom  from  all  immoral  tendencies, 
great  preoooity  of  intelleot,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  At  the  age 
of.  ten,  ho  had  read  twice  through  the  whole  Bible ;  though  he  was  attracted 
to  it  rather  by  the  wonderful  things  whioh  it  revealed  to  his  iauigiiiatiott 
and  curiosity,  than  by  any  spiritual  appreciation  of  its  contents.  He  was 
liMed  for  College,  partly  at  least  nader  the  instrnotion  of  Nieholu  Pike, — 
the  anther  of  an  ^*Ariihmetio"  that  had  no  snail  oelebnty  in  ita  day; 
thongh  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  careful  sapeirision  of  his  lalher, 
who  was  an  admirable  Latin  scholar,  and  every  way  competent  to  the  best 
intcllectnal  training  of  his  son.  In  August,  1789,  when  he  was  only  fonr^ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  member  of  Harvard  College ;  and,  having 
sustained  a  high  reputation  for  both  scholarship  and  deportment,  during  bis 
whole  course,  was  graduated  in  July,  1793, — on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
a  Poem  on  the  *'  Comparative  Beauties  of  Nature  and  Art.'*    After  leaving 

•PrMbjtcrian  Witnen,  1853.— MSS.  from  hia  ton,— J.  A.  Cofln.  Saq.,  Mi«  C.  M.  Mdrilkk 
anA  B«v.  J.  H.  Martin. 
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College,  be  commeneed  Ihe  study  of  medioiue ;  but  be  soon  made  a  profea- 
siou  of  religion,  aad  resolved  to  devote  bimfielf  to  the  luinlstry.  It  was  aa 
mterestiog  ciroomstaiioe  that  his  father^  thoagh  he  had  been  for  many  years 
a  regular  attendant,  on  the  Ber.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel  Spring's  uinistry, 
and  accustomed  to  giye  religious  counsel  to  his  children,  had  ncTer  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  both  the  father  and  the  son  joined  the  church 
at  the  same  time.  Of  the  early  religious  exercises  of  the  son,  the  following 
testimony  was  furnished  by  the  late  Professor  Woods,  of  Andover,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coffin's  son,  written  shortly  after 
his  death.  He  says, — *'I  was  made  acquainted  with  his  religious  exercises 
by  Dr.  Spring,  who  told  me  that  your  father's  convictions  of  sin  were  very 
strong  and  deep,  and  that,  for  a  time,  h^  was  driven  into  a  state  of  despair, — 
in  which  state  his  distress  of  mind  was  insupportable,  and  he  ^  chose 
strangling  and  death,  rather  than  life*'  His  subsequent  state  was  uncom- 
monly  happy." 

Having  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  instruction,  first  of  th^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Dana  of  Ipswich,  and  then  of  his  own  Pastor, — the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring,-^he  was  licensed  to  preaoh  by  the  Essex  Middle  Association, 
at  Ipswich,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1799.  Preyious  to  his  licensure,  he  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  Exeter  Phillips 
Academy. 

His  health  haying  become  impaired,  and  his  eyes  injured,  by  too  intense 
application  to  study,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  journey  into  the 
Southern  States.  Accordingly,  he  left  Newburyport  in  December,  1799, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he  was  abundant  in  his  evan- 
gelicdi  labours.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  church  edifice  in  Norfolk, 
and  that  Episcopal,  and  in  a  dilapidated  and  almost  ruinous  state.  The 
Presbyterians  held  their  public  worship  in  the  Town  Hall,  or  Court 
House.  While  preaching  there  one  Sabbath,  he  alluded  yery  pointedly  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon  to  this  lamentable  destitution  of  church  accommo- 
dations, and  exclaimed  with  a  pleasant  satire,  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  use  charitably — *'  Oh,  happy  people  of  Norfolk !  If  an  enemy  should 
come  into  your  harbour,  and  bombard  your  city,  they  could  not  batter  down 
your  churches;  for  you  haye  none  to  bear  the  brunt."  A  smile  flitted  fpr  a 
moment  on  the  faces  of  his  congregation,  and  an  emotion  of  shame  and  regret 
instantly  followed,  which  was  shared  by  every  Presbyterian  in  the  assem* 
bly.  A  subscription  was  shortly  after  commenced,  and  in  1802,  a  substan- 
tial brick  building  was  dedicated  by  them  to  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1800,  Mr.  Coffin  left  Norfolk,  where  he  had 
been,  for  seyeral  months,  most  diligently,  usefully,  and  pleasantly  occupied, 
and  travelled  ob  horseback  through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  which  he  reached  in  the  month  of  June.  He  remained  in 
Tennessee,  preaching  in  different  places,  until  April,  1801,  when  he  returned 
to  New  England  with  his  health  much  improyed.  While  in  Tennessee,  he 
became  much  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Greenville  College ;  and  the 
conviction  which  he  felt  of  the  importance  of  having  the  number  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  greatly  increased  in  that 
newly  settled  Western  country,  gave  direction  to  his  future  course  in  life. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1802,  Mr.  Coffin  was  married  to  Susan  W., 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Woodbridge)  Ayer,  of  New  Milford,  Me. — 
She  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  whose  name  stands 
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at  the  kead  of  the  Catalogue  of  Harvard  College.  In  Norember  saocee^fiag 
Us  marriage,  he  started  on  horseback  for  Tennessee,  and  arrived  at  Green- 
▼iUe  in  January,  1808.  Having  remained  there  long  enough  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  residence,  he  returned  by  way  of  South  Caro- 
lina, reaching  New  England  in  June  following.  Here  he  was  occupied 
for  a  considerable  time  in  soliciting  funds  for  the  endowment  of  Greenville 
College,  of  which  he  had  now  become  Vice  President. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1804,  he  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  by 
the  Essex  Middle  Association,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached 
by  Dr.  Spring,  and  the  Charge  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Dana  of  Ipswich. 
About  a  fortnight  after,  he  set  out  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife, 
an  infetnt  son,  and  his  wife's  sister,  for  their  new  and  distant  home.  They 
reached  Greenville  about  the  1st  of  January,  1805,  having  made  the  jour- 
ney— at  that  day  both  perilous  and  difficult — in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  three 
horses. 

Mr.  Coffin  now  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  building  up  of  Greenvilk 
College ;  and  its  good  influence  was  felt  in  moulding  the  characters  of  not  a 
few  who  have  since  been  among  the  brightest  lights  of  the  South  WesL 
But  with  his  labours  as  a  teacher  he  combined  also  a  great  amount  of 
preaching ;  for  he  could  never  forget  that  his  highest  vocation  was  that  of 
a  Gk>spel  minister.  It  was  common  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  that  day, 
to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  without  notes ;  and  Mr.  Coffin  conformed  to 
this  usage  to  the  material  injury  of  his  health.  For  many  years  he  preached 
in  Hawkins  County,  at  Rogersville  and  Now  Providence  Churches, — till 
they  were  able  to  sustain  a  pastor.  He  likewise  preached  once  in  three 
weeks  at  Jonesborough,  and  was  instrumental  in  building  up  a  Church 
there,  to  which  he  ministered  till  about  1820.  For  a  few  years  before  ha 
ceased  preaching  at  Jonesborough,  he  was  greatly  encouraged  and  aided  by 
David  Nelson,  one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Hebron  Church,  (Jones- 
borough,)  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  clergyman  and  author. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  connected  with  GreenTille 
College,  he  had  charge  of  the  Harmony  Church  in  Greenville.  He  made  it 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Synod,  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  was  not  absolutely  impracticable ;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  travel  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles. 

In  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Williams  College. 

Having  acted  as  Vice  President  of  Greenville  College  until  the  death  of 
its  President, — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Balch, — in  1810,  Dr.  Coffin  was 
elected  his  successor.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  the  spring 
of  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity, at  Knoxville.  Here  he  remained  till  1833 ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  declining  health,  he  resigned  the  office,  and  returned  to  his  former  resi- 
dence near  Greenville,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
latter  years  were  years  of  great  bodily  infirmity,  but  he  uniformly  sustained 
himself  in  the  dignity  of  Christian  submission  and  trust,  and  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  his  life  had  been  pre- 
eminently devoted.     He  died  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1858. 

Dr.  Coffin's  only  publications,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  a  Sermon  on  Dis- 
interested Benevolence ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  with  Great 
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Brikdn,  1815 ;  uid  a  Sermon  on  the  AnniTeraary  of  the  Bast  Tennessee 
Bible  Society,  1817. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  the  iSither  of  twelve  ohildr^.  Two  of  them  died  in  infancy, 
aod  BIX  sons  and  foar  daughters  reached  mature  age,  all  of  whom  have  been 
highly  respected  and  useful  members  of  society.  His  widow  still  (1857) 
anrvives. 


FROM  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

NxwBUBTPOBT,  Mass.,  March  17,  1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Coffin  commenced  when  we 
were  both  young,  he  being  four  or  five  years  my  junior.  As  our  parents  lived  in 
neighbouring  towns,  and  were  intimate  friends,  I  had  early  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  familiarity  with  him.  I  found  him  a  youth  of  amiable  dispositions, 
of  a  tender  conscience  and  of  an  accurate  and  discursive  mind.  Soon  after 
leaving  Harvard  College,  he  raised  a  trembling  eye  to  the  ministry,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Theology  with  my  father  at  Ipswich.  The  minister  of  his 
parents  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  this  place,  whose  religious  views  were, 
as  you  know,  decidedly  and  strongly  Hopkinsian.  But  though  such  were  not 
the  early  views  of  the  young  man,  there  occurred,  afterwards,  a  great  revolution 
in  his  mind.  He  finished  his  studies  with  Dr.  Spring,  and,  becoming  a  candidato 
for  the  ministry,  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  able  defenders  of  the 
new  system  which  he  had  embraced.  Previously  to  this,  however,  he  became 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  dejection; — a  dejection  which,  for  a  time,  bore  the 
aspect  even  of  despair.  From  this  state  of  mind  he  gradually  emerged,  and 
became  a  successful  and  popular  preacher. 

From  the  time  that  he  went  to  Tennessee,  my  intimacy,  or  rather  my  inter- 
course, with  Mr.  Coffin,  in  a  great  measure  ceased.  As  to  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the  community,  amidst  which  he  finally  settled,  I 
am  precluded,  by  my  distance,  from  giving  you  minute  information.  I  bave 
always  supposed,  however,  that  both  his  literary  and  religious  character  were 
highly  appreciated;  that  he  filled  his  presidential  office  with  great  ability;  that 
he  was  an  instructive  and  evangelical  preacher;  that  his  life  was  without  a  stain; 
and  that  his  labours  were  eminently  fruitful  of  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the 
world.  I  doubt  not  that  what  exists  in  my  mind  only  in  the  form  of  a  general 
impression,  will  be  abundantly  confirmed,  to  you  by  the  testimony  of  at  least 
some  surviving  witnesses  to  his  useful  career. 

Believe  me»  with  distinguished  regard. 

Your  affectionate  fHend. 

DANIEL  DANA. 


FROM  THE  REY.  FRANCIS  A.  McCORKLE,  D.D. 

GaxsKvixxc,  Tenn.,  February  16, 1857. 

Kev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Coffin  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1822.  He  was  my  intimate  friend  from  that  time  until  his  death,  and 
my  near  neighbour  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  at  Knoxville.  I  often  met  and  conferred  with  him  on 
Educational  and  Church  matters,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  his  character. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  of  about  the  medium  size,  with  very  white  hair,  a  bright  eye, 
well-formed  features,  expressive  countenance,  and  in  his  whole  bearing  benignant, 
dignified  and  venerable.  He  possessed  excellent  intellectual  powers,  which 
remained  in  great  vigour  to  the  last.    With  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  the 
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most  amiiible  and  gentlenoftnly  qualities  be  combiiMd  great  decision  aud  inde- 
pendence of  character.  He  pousessed  fine  conversational  powers,  and  was  aa 
uncommonlj  interesting  companion — ^he  had  a  boundless  fand  of  good  humour, 
and  a  great  variety  of  interesting  anecdotes,  which  were  always  at  command, 
uud  always  turned  to  the  best  account.  If  there  was  any  point  at  which  he  may 
be  said  in  any  degree  to  have  failed,  perhaps  it  was  in  the  judgments  that  be 
formed  of  men's  characters.  He  was  so  perfectly  honest  and  guileless  himself, 
that  he  was  slow  to  impute  bad  motives  where  good  ones  could  possibly  be  sup- 
posed; and  this  really  amiable  trait,  no  doubt»  often  operatoid  topreyentthe 
legitimate  exercise  of  his  better  judgment,  and  sometimes  to  subject  him  te 
inconvenience  from  designing  men. 

Dr.  Coffin's  whole  professional  life  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  edacatson. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  its  value  by  experience,  (for  he  wa^a  very  highly  educated 
man,)  he  laboured  for  its  promoti<)n  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence  placed 
liim,  with  untiring  assiduity.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent  teacher,  but  an 
admirable  disciplinarian — he  carefully  studied  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral 
constitutions  of  those  who  were  committed  to  his  care;  and  the  results  of  his 
labours  in  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  Southwest,  are  the  best  testimony  to  his  ability  and  fidelity. 

Dr.  Coffin,  though  engaged  so  much  in  teaching,  had  a  great  love  for  the  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  he  scarcely  intermitted  them,  when  his  health  would  allow 
him  to  labour,  during  any  period  of  his  life.  His  sermons  were  highly  ins  tract- 
ive; his  style  was  sometimes  diffuse,  and  sometimes  eoncise  and  nervous,  accord* 
ing  CO  circumstances;  his  delivery  was  natural,  and  earnest,  and  unembarrassed 
by  notes ;  and  his  whole  manner  such  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  preaching 
was  with  him  a  most  serious  business.  He  was  remarkably  felicitous  in  religions 
conversation,  and  in  pastoral  visits.  Rarely  did  he  enter  a  dwelling,  withoat  io 
some  way  dropping  a  word  designed  to  tell  upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  some 
or  all  of  the  fkmily.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  various  benevolent  enter- 
prises of  the  day,  and  had  a  heart  and  a  hand  open  to  all  the  recognised  claims 
of  charity.  If  a  minister,  a  member  of  the  Church,  or  even  a  man  of  the  world, 
had  been  guilty  of  any  marked  delinquency, — while  he  was  ready  to  admit 
every  apology  that  charity  could  suggest,  he  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  to  recover  him  to  the  sense  and  prac- 
tice of  his  duty.  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that  when  General  Jaekson 
was  President,  the  Doctor  was  at  Washington  city,  on  an  agency  to  collect  fands 
for  the  College;  and,  calling  upon  the  General  for  a  contribution,  he  told  hin 
honestly  that  he  did  not  vote  for  him,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  lend 
his  influence  to  place  a  profane  man  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  he  might  attend  to  his  spiritual  inter- 
ests. "  But,  Sir,"  added  he,  ''I  think  you  are  a  friend  of  education,  and  I 
trust  you  will  be  willing  to  give  something  to  build  up  a  literary  institution  in 
your  own  State."  The  result  of  the  Doctor's  plain  and  yet  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate dealing  with  him,  was,  that  before  he  left  the  city,  (he  President  handed 
him  a  paper  containing  a  liberal  donation  to  the  College.  Is  it  not  possible  at 
least  that  that  faithful  conversation  with  that  distinguished  man  may  have  bad 
its  influence  in  producing  the  happy  reformation  that  afterwards  appeared  in  him? 
Another  instance  illustrative  of  his  fidelity  in  a  different  way,  occurs  to  me — Dr. 
Coffin  had  a  coloured  servant  in  his  family, — not  his  own,  for  he  never  owned  a 
slave, — and  by  his  faithful  instructions  and  admonitions,  the  servant  was  hope- 
fully converted.  At  the  death  of  the  Doctor,  with  a  sad  countenance,  and  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  the  poor  fellow  said — *'I  have  lost  my  best  friend  upon 
earth." 

I  am  fraternally  yours, 

F.  A.  XcCOBKLE. 
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FBOK  MISS  G.  M.  KELVILLE. 

Maoov,  Ga.,  Febnivy  28, 1867. 

RiT.  8ir:  I  wish  that  I  cotdd  giye  you  a  pen  and  ink  likeness  of  Dr.  GoiBn  at 
all  worthy  of  the  subject. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  renerable  man  was  in  the  summer  of  '39  or  '40.  I 
had  oft^n  heard  of  hhn, — as  who  had  not,  that  had  spent  any  length  of  time 
in  £ast  Tennessee  or  Western  Yirginia  ?  There  is'  not  a  mountain,  or  a  cove, 
throughout  that  whole  region,  in  which  the  familiar  and  honoured  name  of  Dr. 
Goffin  is  not  a  household  word.  I  remember  well  the  impression  his  clerical 
costume  and  gentlemanly  appearance  made  on  me,  at  our  first  introduction,  and 
not  less  impressed  upon  my  memory  is  the  true  Christian  urbanity,  which  at 
once  made  the  stranger  ibel  at  home  in  his  presence.  I  can  see  him  now  dis- 
tinctly, when  he  gare  the  hand  of  welcome,  not  bending,  but  rather  becoming 
more  erect,  while  he  drew  you  towards  him,  making  you  feel  as  one  of  the  same 
lOTtng  family,  of  which  he  was  an  honoured  minister.  Thus  I  thought  as  I  shook 
hands  with  Dr.  Coffin,  in  'Squire  Eason's  parlour  at  Jonesbo rough ;  and 
this  impression  was  strengthened  by  a  close  intimacy  of  many  years.  Even  in 
personal  appearance,  he  did  not  change  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
or  so  little,  that  it  was  not  noticeable  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Br.  Coffin  was  about  the  middle  height,  and  his  slight-figure  remained  unbent. 
Although  age  had  robbed  him  of  teeth,  and  stamped  many  wrinkles  upon  his 
brow,  yet  his  utterance  was  remarkable  for  distinctness,  and  the  nervous  power 
of  his  arm  was  undiminished.  His  black  eye  remained  as  lively  and  piercing, 
and  could  look  or  be  looked  into  as  steadily  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  years; 
and  his  hair,  white  as  snow,  became  him  as  well  when  I  first  saw  him,  as  it  did 
when  I  received  his  last  blessing.  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Coffin  must  always 
have  commanded  respect, — not  only  fbr  himself,  but  for  the  Church  of  his  love. 
His  invariable  cheerfulness  threw  sunshine  into  whatever  circle  he  entered, 
unless  indeed  it  was  one  from  which  piety  must  be  repulsed.  It  will  be  many  a 
day  indeed  before  his  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  portrait  be  forgotten  in 
Qteenville.  It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  Dr.  Coffin  happily,  without  placing 
him  in  some  situation  in  which  his  benignant  countenance,  his  clear  judgment, 
and  his  willing  hand,  could  all  be  brought  into  play.  I  think  I  see  him  now, 
riding  rapidly  in  his  open  "  buggy"  (he  was  one  of  the  best  drivers)  into  town; 
bowing  to  his  fHends  as  he  proceeded,  and,  after  stopping  at  the  post  office, 
make  a  call  of  kindness  on  Mrs.  K.,  Mrs.  I.,  or  some  other  afflicted  friend, 
cheering  not  more  by  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  ready  for  every 
occasion  and  case,  than  by  the  example  of  resignation  and  cheerful  courage  to 
bear  his  own  trials  with  manly  Christian  patience.  His  health,  never  robust, 
had  been  for  many  years  very  feeble,  and  no  one  could  have  imagined,  outside  the 
room,  that  the  hearty  laugh,  and  the  gleeful  repartee,  came  from  that  prostrate 
old  man,  who  must  rest  an  hour  on  that  lounge,  before  he  can  be  enabled  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  returning  home.  His  intimate  friends  were  aware  of  his  fteble- 
nesB,  and  a  place  of  rest  was  always  ready,  round  which  the  family  gathered, 
and  the  newspapers,  religious  and  secular,  and  the  books  in  which  he  might  be 
particularly  interested,  new  or  old,  all  were  brought,  and  an  hour  or  two  would 
pass  away  most  delightfully  and  profitably. 

What  a  comfort  and  help  was  Dr.  Coffin  to  the  pastor  of  the  village,  or  to  the 
teacher  who  would  fain  do  his  duty.  In  every  difficulty  he  was  ready  with  pru- 
dent advice.  If  some  church  member  acted  Inconsistently,  who  like  Dr.  Coffin 
could  mildly  and  gently  tell  him  his  fkult,  and  procure  a  promise  of  amendment? 

Never  was  there  one  who  carried  ont  the  Bible  precept  of  charity,  which 
**  thinketh  no  evil,"  more  perfectly  than  this  venerable  man.    Ko  matter  who 
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th«  offender,  no  mstter  what  tlie  offonoe,  no  matter  whether  it  was  the  seventiv 
or  the  seTenty  times  seventh,  time,  it  had  been  oommitted  against  him, — thi 
least  sign  of  sorrow  brought  free  forgiveness,  and  in  the  most  depraved  er 
reprobate,  some  redeeming  quality  was  ever  readily  found  by  him.  Instanoei 
without  number  might  be  given,  to  show  these  traits  of  character,  which  wwe 
well  known  to  all  who  even  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  an  analysia  of  Dr.  Coffin's  intellectaal 
constitution  and  character;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  that  hi 
was  a  man  of  fine  judgment,  that  his  stores  of  knowledge  were  ample  a,nd  well 
selected,  that  his  memory  was.  most  wonderful,  that,  as  a  highly  intelligent  and 
social  companion,  ever  ready  with  the  illustrative  anecdote,  he  had  scarcely  his 
equal,  no  one  who  knew  him,  I  think,  will  doubt.  Many  a  delightful  reminis- 
cence of  the  old  times  of  New  England,  many  a  sketch  of  his  early  labours  ia 
Tennessee,  many  an  anecdote  of  which  he  was  seldom  the  Aero,  but  which  ever 
drew  out  the  brightest  traits  of  our  common  nature,  have  I  listened  to,  as  I  sal 
by  him  in  his  buggy,  while  we  whirled  rapidly  through  the  woods  to  hia  simple 
but  beautifully  situated  home.  The  horse,  stone  blind,  never  stumbled,  and 
often,  as  one  hand  held  the  reins,  and  guided,  the  interest  of  the  recital  would 
compel  the  whip  to  the  keeping  of  the  same  hand,  while  the  other  by  gesticulation 
gave  force  to  his  meaning.  Never  shall  I  forget  those  rides,  or  the  most  delight 
ful  evenings  which  followed  them. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  among  the  thousands  of  letters  which  hia  husj 
hand  wrote,  among  the  scores  which  I  was  honoured  to  receive,  there  are  none 
which  would  not  stand  the  closest  criticism.  As  a  letter  writer,  few  could  com- 
pare with  him.  His  style  reminded  one  of  the  writings  of  Addison.  These 
were  great  favourites  of  his  youth,  and  no  one  could  read  Dr.  Coffin's  letters, 
or  hear  him  converse  in  some  of  his  happy  moods,  but  must  have  thought  of 
the  SpecUtor  and  "  Clio." 

I  will  close  this  hurried  communication  with  the  following  account  of  Dr. 
Coffin's  beautiiVil  and  sublime  death  scene,  which  was  furnished  me  at  the  tiiM^ 
by  his  daughter-in-law : — 

'*  It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  watch  in  his  sick  chamber  from  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  Nothing  that  I  ever  witnessed,  oqoaUsd 
the  full  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  that  marked  those  Ias4 
hours.  He  was  willing  to  depart,  but  would  cheerfully  have  tarried  longer. 
The  calm  faith  and  beautiful  trust  with  which  he  met  the  announcement  from 
his  physician,  and  brother  in  the  ministry,  that  all  earthly  hope  had  passed, 
was  thus  expressed — '  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  Sir;  but  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a 
Being  who  caHnot  err — ^He  doeth  all  things  well.'  The  natural  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  entered  into  whatever  interested  his  friends,  continued  unabated-  The 
mercies  of  God  were  recognised  in  the  smallest  matters.  He  would  say  to  his 
friends, — I  thank  God  for  this  delightful  chamber,-HU>  &r  removed  from  noise 
and  confusion;  for  this  wide,  beautiful  view  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  for  the 
pure  air  which  breathes  upon  me,  but  more  than  all  for  the  love  and  attention  of 
the  dear  ones  who  watch  me.' 

'*  His  literary  taste  and  discriminating  criticism  did  not  seem  lessened  by  dis* 
ease,  nor  was  the  strength  of  his  memory  impaired.  He  had  previously  spoken 
to  one  of  the  many  ladies, — who  came  as  daughters  to  weep  beside  him,  of  the 
history  of  Napoleon  by  Abbot,  as  then  being  published  by  the  Harpers;  and 
now  abruptly  asked,  with  his  usual  animation, '  How  is  it  with  the  man  of  hl^od 
in  the  last  number?' — and  then  expressed  his  regret  that  such  a  fasoination  ahonld 
be  thrown  around  the  character  of  Buonaparte. 

"  Two  ladies,  who  were  particularly  overoome  with  grief,  at  the  thonght  of  hb 
departure,  said,— 'No  one  in  Greenville  will  miss  you  as  we  shall,  Dr.  Coffin — 
yon  have  been  so  like  a  father  to  as  in  our  afflictions.'    He  replied,  '  There  is 
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m  Comforter,  who  will  ertr  be  ttmrywi,  if  yoabot  seek  Him, — a  Friend  who  will 
Hirer  teave  yon.'  To  an  aged  friend  he  saidy  'Biadam;  as  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be.' 

*'He  frequently  spoke  with  deep.ftelingof  the  affeefion  of  his  children,  say- 
ing,^-' If  ever  a  man  was  blessed  in  his  children,  I  am;  and  it  is  over  a  broken 
cOTenant — a  broken  ooTcnant,  for  I  have  been  ungrateful  and  unfaithful.' 

**  At  ten  o'clock,  it  became  erident  that  the  chill  of  death  was  stealing  orer 
tiie  frame,  and  makh^;  more  pallid  the  brow  of  the  beloved  fiither — ^yet  there  was 
no  indication  of  bodily  suffering,  and  not  a  shadow  of  mental  disquietude.  As 
one  of  his  constant  and  fhithful  nurses  was  examining  his  pulse,  he  asked,-*- 
'  How  do  you  find  it*~how  many  does  it  beat? '  When  told  that  the  strokes 
were  few  and  feeble,  he  said,  '  ML  is  well, — Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed,'  &e. 
His  little  grandson,  who  had  for  years  been  the  object  of  his  daily  care  and 
unwearied  attention,  came  into  the  room  to  kiss  him.  He  looked  upon  the  child 
with  inexpressible  fondness,  and  said,  '  Sweet  one,  remember  the  prayers  that 
have  been  offered  for  yon,  and  meet  Grandpa  in  HeaTen.'  There  was  so  little 
pain  attending  the  release  of  the  sool,  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  sleep,  and 
desired  all  to  leave  the  room,  except  a  daughter-in-law,  saying, — *  S.  will  watch 
me,  and  the  room  can  be-  qoiet  that  I  may  sleep.'  With  his  hand  clasped  in 
hers,  she  said, — '  Dear  Father,  all  we  have  now  to  ask  of  God  for  you  is  an  easy 
passage  through  the  yalley — for  that  we  are  praying.'  He  answered — '  I  trust 
He  wiU  grant  it-^I  know  there  are  many  prayers  going  up  for  me  now.'  His 
yeungest  daughter,  who  had  watched  him  with  unceasing  dcTotion  through  his 
illness,  stood  by  the  bed.  Although  but  a  fbw  minutes  before  his  departure,  he 
remembered  that  she  must  necessarily  be  &tigued,  and  said, — '  My  daughter,  sit 
down — ^you  are  Wearied.'  Consciousness  did  not  forsake  him,  and  the  power  of 
utterance  was  distinct,  ten  minutes  before  he  ceased  to  breathe.  After  his  pos- 
ture was  changed,  one  of  his  children  said, — '  Pa,  can  we  do  any  thing  more  for 
you? '  He  looked  up,  with  a  grateful,  tranquil  expression,  and  answered, — '  No, 
nothing  mor^— I  hare  been  sleeping  have  I  not? '  When  told  he  had,  he  added, 
'  I  thought  so.'    These  were  his  last  words. 

**  What  need  now  to  admit  the  half  exclnded  sunbeam,  to  shed  even  so  soft  a 
light  through  the  chamber  of  the  dying  saint?  The  eloquence  of  those  undimmed 
eyes  seems  to  have  caught  the  lustre  of  the  world,  wh^e  there  is  neither  sun  nor 
moon.  That  form  needs  hot  the  inrigorating  air,  for  its  soul  finds  strength  in 
tiM  promises  of  Jesus.  Fear  is  oyereome  by  the  fkilness  of  faith.  With  folded 
bands,. and  closed  eyes,  he  remained  a  few  moments  quiet;  and  just  as  the  soul 
was  leaving  its  tabernacle,  his  eyes  were  opened  wide,  and  fixed  with  an  upward 
gaae,  tali  of  unearthly  joy.  I  cannot  close  more  appropriately  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  beloTed  son,  who  is  now  with  him  in  the  holy  city — '  0  for  the  fidth 
of  my  fitther;  he  died  with  his  eye  fixed  where  it  had  been  through  life.' " 

I  am,  Ber.  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

C.  M.  MELYILLK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  A.  ROSS,  D.  D. 

HuxnviLUB,  Al^.,  March  24, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  You  desire  some  recoUeotions  of  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Coffin,  of  East 
Tennessee.  All  my  memories  of  him  are  pictures,  very  pleasant  unto  me.  My 
wile's  fiither  was  a  ruling  elder  during  his  ministry  in  Jonesborcfugh,  Tenn. 
And  Mrs.  Boss  was  baptised  by  the  Doctor,  and  always  a  great  favourite  with 
Mrs.  Coffin  and  himself  before,  as  weU  as  after,  our  maniage. 

It  nay  have  been  in  1820  that  the  Ohnrch  at  Kingsport»  £.  Teno.,  was  organ- 
iflsd.  I  resided  near  tha  villager-^hso  aa  unmsJrried  young  man.  Having  sosae 
i^lives,  neently  ftom  Tirgima,  and  meabera  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  I 
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attended,  on  thai  ooeaaion,  with  better  motiTes  tliftn  mere  corioBity,  althoagli  tk» 
scene  wae  attmctiye.  The  congregation  assembled  in  and  arotind  an  unfinished 
store-house,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Holston  River.  I  recollect  that  the  snHj 
carpenter,  who  had  no  love  for  religion,  hejntated  to  give  consent  to  the  nse  of 
.  the  house,  as  it  wonld  derange  his  benches,  tools,  and  lamber.  However,  €kte 
room  was  obtained,  and  fitted  np  with  rough  planks.  On  blocks,  as  seats;  and  a 
reading  desk,  equally  hasty  in  structure  and  aooommodations.  But  mde  as  that 
building  was,  being  merely  designed  as  a  depot  for  salt,  it  had  much  of  pictoml 
beauty  about  it  in  that  day.  It  stood,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  brink  of  the  Has- 
ten,—a  dear,  stream  right  from  the  mountains.  The  lower  point  of  Long  Island 
was  just  opposite  the  back  door  of  the  house,  across  a  narrow  arm  of  water, — 
the  intervening  channel  affording  a  landing  for  great  flat  boats,  to  carry  salt,  and 
every  thing  else  in  the  varied  commerce  of  East  Tennessee,  a  thousand  miles. 
There  were  no  boats  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  deep  blue  water  only  was 
rippling  past  that  gathering  assembly.  Immediately  across  the  riTer,  Bay's 
Mountain  jutted  down  in  bold,  abrupt  termination.  The  hous^  was  overshadowed 
by  some  elms,  as  fine  as  any  in  New  Haven;  and  two  of  tiiem  made  the  noblest 
leafy  arch  I  ever  saw. 

In  that  house  and  under  those  trees,  fifteen  persons  were  organised  into  a  Pres- 
byterian Church — the  same  to  which  I  afterwards  preached  nearly  thirty  yeais. 
The  officiating  ministers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Ooffin  and  Rev.  George  Brs- 
kine.  And  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  our  alx^tion  brethren.  Rev.  Mr.  Srskiae 
was  an  African  negro,  as  black  as  ebony.  There  he  stands  preaching, — a  large 
man,  with  strong ,  good  face, — of  decided  talents,  giving  a  masterly  sermon  in 
the  vigorous  old  Hopkinsianism  and  manly  style  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  of 
Maryville,  by  whom  he  was  educated.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Liberia,  where  he 
died  very  soon,  in  the  morning  of  his  nsefiilness. 

I  remember  only  that  sermon,  and  one  of  Dr.. Coffin's,  the  next  day, — the 
Sabbath,  and  the  first  Communion  occasion  in  that  little  flock. 

I  see  now,  as  if  yesterday,  the  man  who  was  ever  after  so  venerated  and 
beloved  of  me.  He  is  beginning  to  speak — immediately  at  the  door— not  the 
door  on  the  riverside,  through  which  the  running  water  is  seen,  but  the  one  near 
the  street — it  is  open  too,  that  he  may  be  heard  by  the  orowd  outside,  fiia  left 
hand  is  towards  it.  A  board — the  temporary  pulpit-^has  on  it  his  Bible  and 
Hymn-Book.  He  uses  no  notes.  I  sat  sufficiently  near,  on  one  of  the  benehes 
in  ikvnt  of  him.  His  text  was  the  wh<^e  ten  commandments,  which  he  con- 
densed into  a  discourse  of  the  usual  East  Tennessee  length,  as  to  permission  and 
requirement  in  those  times,  when  people  went  thirty  miles  to  a  '*  Presbyterian 
Sacramental  meeting,"  and  .would  hare  been  dissatisfied  with  a  sermon  of  thirty 
minutes.  I  had  never  before  been  so  much  interested  in  a  sermon.  There 
one  passage,  particularly,  which  a£fected  me  greatly,  in  which  Hannah  More 
represented,  training  the  women  of  England;  and  in  Hkof  noble  guardianship, 
worthy  of  as  high  honour  as  the  warriors  of  her  land,  to  whom  she  was  seen 
presenting  daughters  and  sisters  so  watched  over,  to  fathers  and  brothers,  return- 
ing from  fields  of  victory.  I  was  subdued  into  tears  under  this  eloquence.  The 
speaker  saw  my  tenderness.  And  although  there  was  in  my  emotion,  more  of 
response  to  his  power,  than  of  a  touched  conscience,  yet  he  became  at  once  inter- 
ested in  me,  sought  me  out,  and  on  going  away,  made  me  promise  to  vWt  him  at 
bis  home  some  forty  miles  distant. 

Dr.  Ooffin  had  long  been  a  teacher  of  young  men,  and  was  most  attractive  to 
them.  He  was,  to  me,  at  once.  His  personal  appearance  and  carriage,  the 
habits  of  his  body  and  mind,  had  that  not  to  be  defined  som<^thing,  wyefa  is  iSkt 
oharm  of  impressiveness.  He  was  only  beetMnlng  grey;  and  Ms  eyas  and  fea- 
'  trnposwere  Aill  of  that  Joyous  vitalHy  of  soul  and  body,  which  makes  men  Kvelw^ 
and  beloved.    There  was  a  nervonsneat  too,  all  over  his  slight,  gi«esM  tgQfe, 
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which  made  his  step  most  elsstie,  and  his  mind  most  merctirial,  to  correspond. 
Onoe  SMD,  yoQ  oerer  foiigot  or  mistook  his  walk.  It  had  a  springy  singularity, 
and  an  oscillatory  motion  from  side  to  side,  which  showed  he  loved  to  walk,  and 
was  thinking,  on  bis  way*  I  never  saw  any  walk  in  which  the  inner  man  was  so 
perlBCtly  revealed  in  muscular  motion.  If  you  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  him,  or 
his  momentary  shadow,  you  knew — there  comes  Dr.  Coffin.  That  walk  and 
temperament  enabled  him  to  pay  n\ore  pastoral  visits  in  given  time  than  most 
ministers, — while  that  subtil ty  of  spirit  made  him  exceedingly  attractive  in 
metaphysical  disquisition  to  the  last  days  of  bis  long  life.  His  voice  was  the 
most  exhilarating,  the  most  expressive  of  fek  peace  and  joy,  and  the  most  rapid 
conductor  of  the  same  feelings  electrically  to  others,  I  ever  heard.  And  it  did 
jou  good  to  be  present  when  he  laughed, — the  tears  running  down  his- face.  His 
address,  full  of  ease  with  every  body,  and  every  where,  was  the  refined  outward 
expression  of  such  a  spirit,  and  of  a  mai»  who  had  mingled  freely  with  the  greatest, 
the  best,  in  every  part  of  our  Varied  country. 

I  paid  the  Doctor  my  promised  visit.  He  lived  near  Greenville.  The  road 
some  three  miles — the  same  that  leads  to  the  Warm  Springs,  Buncombe  County, 
North  Carolina,  giving  fine  scenery *ls  you  approach.  His  house — it  was  the 
New  England  bouse,  tifty  years  ago,  in  every  part,  and  most  marked  in  contrast 
with  every  other  bouse  thereabouts.  It  was  nearly  square-^two  stories,  a  chim- 
ney in  the  middle,  giving  a  Uttle  lobby,  from  which  were  stairs  to  the  rooms 
above.  The  parlour  was  to  the  right,  the  dining  room  to  the  left,  the  kitchen, 
^.,  &c.,  back  of  both  rooms — all  clustering  round  that  one  big  chimney,  yery 
comfortably.  The  house  was  painted  some  tint  of  yellow,  with  plain  cornice, 
and  modest  porch,  both  white.  Fence  and  gate  to  correspond  ran  along  the  road 
before  mentioned,  about  twenty  steps  from  the  front,  forming  a  small  yard  in 
which  were  some  noble  forest  oaks.  As  you  stood  in  the  porch,  the  orchard  was 
to  your  right.  An  open  green,  on  the  left,  led  down  to  the  .College — ^the  work  of 
the  Doctor's  life,  then  in  its  best  promise.  There  it  stood,  like  the  house,  a  little 
piece  of  Massachusetts,  brought  all  the  way  to  Tennessee.  Yea,  a  veritable 
place  for  the  schoolmaster,  with  hall>  library,  apparatus,  cupola,  and  bell — 
white  and  clean.  When  seen  by  me  with  the  boys  about,  it  was  the  central 
object  in  a  noble  landscape  of  rich  fields  and  forests,  beyond  which  there  was  a 
long  winding  river  of  vapour  high  above  the  under  living  stream  of  Nolachucky , — 
while  huge,  distant  mountains  stretched  faraway  into  the  blue  of  the  heavens. 

At  the  little  gate,  that  fine  old  man  met  me,  as  Pilgrim  was  met  at  the  wicket, 
and  welcomed  me  to  come  in  and  find  the  strait  way.  It  was  ever  the  same, 
during  more  than  thirty  j^ears  thereafter — the  same  full- toned,  strong  voice  of 
welcome,  and  in  later  day,  the  loud  clearing  of  the  throat,  and  both  hands — New 
England  hands,  too,  from  use  of  pruning^knifb  or  some  tool,  just  laid  aside  to 
welcome  me — then,  there,  in  the  door  or  out  in  the  little  portico,  that  affection- 
ate fall  open  foce,  looking  from  within  its  ample  cap  and  wide  ruffle — her  face, 
which  then,  and  ever  thereafter,  always  said,  even  before  the  tongue,  *'  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you — how  is  Theodosia  and  the  children? "  [Theodosia  was  my  wife, 
greatly  and  ever  beloved  of  Mrs.  as  well  as  Dr.  Coffin.]  And  so  it  was  ever  to 
impress  on  me  that  she  was  happy  always  in  conferring  pleasure  on  those  around 
her. 

That  visit  gave  me  the  first  opportunity  I  had  etijoyed  of  being  present  in  a 
New  England  minister's  family.  Although  not  a  Christian  in  heart,  I  was  one 
intellectually,  and  in  that  state  of  mind  to  be  impressed  by  the  elevated  and 
refined  religion  of  such  a  house.  I  was  greatly  gratified,  and  I  am  sure,  bene- 
fitted, by  that  interview  with  the  Doctor  at  his  home.  Yet  fbring  up  in  memory, 
very  vividly,  among  matters  more  important,  this  slight  incident.  It  was  new  to 
me  when  the  Doctor  in  the  Mortting ,  sAer  reading  the  eighteeifthof  John,  asked 
the  children  and  servants  to  repeat  some  sentenoe  or  word«  to  show  how  they 
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had  listeDod.  One  little  girl  said,  ''  No^  Barabbas  was  a  robber.'*  No  dotk 
the  little  thing  had  had  many  other  sentences  onr  her  tongue,  while  her 
was  reading;  but  that  last  was  the  easiest  because  it  waa  the  last,  and  she 
heard,  too,  of  robbers,  so  she  spoke  oat  distinctly  and  composedly,  •>  &adj 
trained, — *'now  Barabbas  was  a  robber."  That  was  all.  Then  the  ooloaied 
woman  was  asked,  and  she  said  *'  Am  I  a  Jew?  "  She,  I  was  sure,  beUeved  the 
Jews  were  very  bad  people.  Then  hia  prayer.  'Twas  good  to  be  there— «iid  so 
I  felt  even  then;  years  before  I  yielded  to  the  Qospel. 

Every  public  speaker  knows  how  much  he  is  afraid,  in  his  first  efforts,  to  have 
before  him  a  master  critic.  But  I  was  always  glad  to  speak  before  Dr.  Coffia. 
For  his  face,  and  gestures,  and  nervous  interest  in  all  I  was  saying,  expressed 
to  me  as  plainly  as  face,  and  gesture,  and  interest  oould,  that  he  was  pardomng 
all  defects,  and  making  the  most  of  every  thing  that  would  do  at  alL  But 
to  me,  albeit  very  pleasantly  inflicted,  if  I  came  out  with  what  he  regarded 
doctrine, — ^if  I  believed  in  permissive  dec.rees,  or  denied  disinterested 
lence,  or  affirmed  it  in  any  other  way,  than  as  the  alone  attribute  of  the 
rated  sinner.  The  passage  at  arms  was  sure  to  come— the  argument,  like  artil- 
lery,— the  anecdote  and  wit,  like  the  musketry  between — the  battle  often  lasted 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  And  I  was  sometimes  pursued  to  my  fiirthest 
retreat,  by  long  columns  of  assault  in  the  finest  letters  of  love.  Yea,  and  I  am 
realizing  now  every  day  the  good  effects  of  training  and  discipline,  acquired 
under  Dr.  Coffin's  hands,  in  oiir  many  disc^ussions  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

I  must,  I  see,  finish  this  sketch.  I  linger  with  reverence  due  to  him  only,  over 
the  grave  of  Dr.  Coffin.  Gallaher  and  Nelson,  I  write  about,  as  equals.  But  I 
first  knew  Dr.  Coffin  as  my  fiither  in  age  and  spiritual  wisdom.  And  although 
years,  in  my  grey  hairs,  lessened  the  distance,  comparatively,  between  us,  s^ 
I  looked  up  to  him  as  the  most  venerated  of  all  I  knew  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.  •  In  high  r^;ard, 

F.  A.  BOSS. 
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MATTHEW  BROWN,  D,  D.,  LL,  D  * 

1799—1853. 

Matthew  Bbown  was  descended  from  respectable  and  pious  ancestors. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  Scottish  extraction, 
came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1720,  and  died  not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  leaving  five  sons, — all  distingaished  as  doYout  and 
exemplary  Christians.  His  son  Matthew^  the  £ather  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  bom  in  1732,  resided  some  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  and  thenoe  removed  to  White  Deer  Valley,  Northumberland  Goanty, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of 
decided  talents,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  famous  for  his  wit.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Kevolutionary  struggle,  and  while 
thus  engaged,  died  of  a  fever  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Matthew^ 
his  youngest  son,  was  born  in  the  year  1776,— two  years  before  his  father's 
deaUi.  He  was  adopted  in  his  infancy  by  his  fSather's  brother,  Williaa 
Brown,  who,  for  many  years,  was  well  knowii,  and  exerted  an  extensiTe 
infloence,  in  both  the  political  end  religioie  werhL 

*  PrMbyterisa  Advooste,  ISSS.—MS.  from  his  soo,— Bev.  A.  B.  Browa,  D.  D. 
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Thb  uncle  resided  io  Pauphin  County,  ne&r  Harrisburg ;  and  it  was  at  a 
^•hoel  in  that  aeighbomrhood  ibat  joaog  Matthew  was  fitted  to  enter  Col- 
i«ge.  In  due  time  he  beoame  a  member  of  Diokinson  Ccjlege^  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  graduated,  in  May,  17d4,  during  the  Pre^idenefr  of  Dr. 
l^isbel,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  the  highest  regard.  After  his 
graduation,  he  taught,  for  some  time,  a  olassioal  school,  in  Noithumberland 
County,  where  he  beoame  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
suid  other  distinguished  men  of  that  region.  He  oommenoed  Ms  theologioal 
otttdies  about  the  year  1796 ;  and  he  prosecuted  then,  partly  under  the 
Bev.  James  Snodgrass,*  within  the  bounds  of  whose  congregation  he 
passed  l|is  early  years, — ^partly  under  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  partly  under  Dr.  John 
King,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  in  tha^  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
fie  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  on  the  8d  of 
October,  1799. 

Two  years  after  he  was  licensed*  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  united 
Congregations,  of  MiflUn  and  Lost  Creek,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon ;  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1801,  he  trans- 
ferred  his  relation  to  that  Presbytery,  and  in  due  time  was  ordained 
luid  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  above  named  Churches.  Here  he  laboured 
Caithfully  for  several  years ;  though  his  situation  was  rendered  not  a 
little  uncomfortable  through  the  influence  of  a  few  disaffected  indivi- 
duals. At  length,  being  invited  by  the  Congregation  of  Washington,  Pa. 
to  beeome  their  Pastor,  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Washington 
Academy,  to  become  its  Principal,  he  accepted  these  invitations,  obtained  a 
dismission  from  his  pastoral  diarge^  and  removed  to  Washington  in  the 
opring  of  1805.  There  he  laboured  in  the  double  capacity  of  Pasteur  and 
Prinoipal,  though  the  labour  of  instruction  in  the  Academy  was  shared  by 
an  assistant  teacher.  During  the.  spring  of  1806,  the  Academy  of  which 
he  was  the  Principal  became  merged  in  Washington  College, — a  charter  for 
thai  purpose  having  been  procured,  and  very  much  through  his  influence, 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  new  College  Mr.  Brown 
was  elected  the  first  President  on  the  13th  of  December,  1806,  retaining  at 
the  same  time  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  Congregation.  For  the  dis^ 
charge  of  his  double  duties,  as  Pastor  and  President,  his  time  was  most 

•  Jamsi  SvoneBASt  wm  htsm  aear  DoTleitowii)  Bnoks  Con&ty,  P»., — Um  mb  of  pioiia 
urentoy  who  w«re  itroDgljr  attached  to  the  aootrines  and  diBoipUne  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  wai  gradoated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyltania  in  1788,  and  waa  afterwards  9n  sottie  time 
a  Tutor  in  the  mam  inslliatieD.  Ha  stadied  Theok^  under  the  diraelion  of  tha  Aer. 
Hatbaoiel  Irwin,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Neshaminy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  h^  the 
Fint  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  December  1785.  After  preaehine  abont  a  year  and  a  half 
in  destiftiite  plaoes,  in  the  Ceatial  asid  Narthem  paiis  of  the  SlaU  of  New  York,  he  aoaaptod  a 
oall  from  the  West  Hanover  Congregation,  (Dauphin  County,)  in  eonneoUon  with  the  Presby- 
tety  of  Carlisle.  He  was  installed  there  in  May,  1788,  and  oontinned  in  Uie  active  discharge 
of  the  dnties  of  his  office,  utU  the  26th  of  July,  1846,  whan  be  vaa  atlaakad  by  a  disease 
from  whioh  he  never  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  labours.  The  only  service 
which  he  attempted  afterwards/ was  in  Mav  184S,  at  the  Fvneral  of  his  son-in-law,  as  well  as 
hk  fHond  and  pbyndaar-Dr.  WiUiam  Slmoaton.  After  the  coAa  had  been  lowered  to  its 
final  resting  plaoe,  he  addressed  the  people  for  a  few  minutes,  '*  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff." 
He  then  sat  aown  upon  a  tomb-stone,  and,  havinc  remained  a  short  time  to  reemit  Ms  strength, 
attOBptod  to  walk  the  distaaoe  of  a  few  hundred  fbet  tp  hit  own  dwolUng;  bat,  on  arriving  at 
tho  gate,  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  further — ^he  was  carried  to  his  bed,  and  from  toat 
time  gradually  declined  until  the  td  of  July,  when,  in  the  fbll  poHossion  of  his  mental  faeol- 
tlao,  and  ia  tha  JogrfU  hapa  of  a  batter  Ufs»  ha  gaqlly  feU  aaUsp,  In  the  o«|^ty. fourth  year  of 
Ua  ago.  Ho  waa  distinguished  for  sound  judgment,  great  modesty,  and  eminent  devotedneea 
to  his  work.  Though  he  rather  shunned  than  oonrted  Iha  poblie  gaae,  bo  was  bold  fn  high 
catiaaMoabyattwiiokaavhim.    Bi  wm  tba  fetbar  of  tha  Ron  T  "^'      -  -     -  -    '^ 


byattwiiokaavbim.    aowMtbafetbarof  thaRon  WiU]al»D•8■odgrM^D.  D^ 
now  (1857)  of  Goihon,  V.  T. 
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diligently  employed,  and  his  faculties  tasked  to  the  titmost ;  bnt  the  renhs 
of  his  labours  were  ybible  in  the  growing  prosperity  both  .of  the  Churdi 
and  of  the  College.  In  the  course  of  events,  a  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Brown  arose  in  the  minds  of  some  who  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
College,  which  led  the  Board  to  adopt  measures,  having  for  their  object  the 
separation  of  the  two  offices  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  him.  The 
result  was  that,  after  sOme  conflict  of  opinion  and  feeling,  Mr.  Brown,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1816,  tendered  to  the  Board  his  resignation  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  College,  preferring  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church. 

The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  from  his  connection  with  Washing- 
ton College,  now  drew  attention  to  him  from  some  other  institationa. 
The  Trustees  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  offered  him  the  Presidency 
of  that  institution  ;  but  he  declined  it.  He,  however,  in  1822,  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  twenty*three  years;  and,  during  his  whole  administration,  the 
College  was  eminently  prosperous.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  daring 
this  period  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy, — ^nearly  one  half  of  whom 
became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Brown  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  subsequently  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  both  Lafayette  and  Jefferson  Colleges. 
For  several  years  after  his  removal  to  Cannonsburg,  he  preached,  by 
invitation,  a  part  of  each  Sabbath,  in  conjunction  with  the  venerable 
Dr.  McMillan,  at  Chartiers,  where  Dr.  M.  was  Pastor.  After  some  time,  a 
separate  organisation  was  effected  in  the  town  of  Cannonsburg,  in  conaee- 
tion  with  the  College,  and  Dr.  Brown  became  their  regular  Pastor,  and 
continued  to  serve  them  in  that  capacity,  until  he  resigned  the  Presideoey 
of  Uie  College, — when  the  pastoral  relation  oeased.  For  several  jean 
before  his  retirement,  it  had  been  apparent  to  both  himself  and  his  friends, 
that  he  was  overtasking  his  constitution  by  the  great  amount  of  labour  which 
he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and  the  effect  had  already  become  visible  in  the 
incipient  decay  of  his  physical  energies.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1845, 
he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Board ;  and,  in  accepting  it,  they  passed 
resolutions  testifying  their  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services, 
and  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  after  he  left  Washington,  both  the  Congregation 
and  the  College  invited  him  to  return  thither,  and  resume  his  relations  as 
both  Pastor  and  President.  There  were  many  circumstances  that  strongly 
inclined  him  to  accept  the  invitation;  hut,  after  mature  deliberatioD*  he 
thought  best  to  decline  it.  This  result  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  people 
of  Cannonsburg,  and  the  friends  of  Jefferson  College. 

From  the  time  that  Dr.  Brown  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
College,  and  from  his  pastoral  charge,  in  Cannonsburg,  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  every  favourable  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  This 
was  the  work  in  which  he  especially  delighted ;  and,  even  after  his  bodily 
strength  had  greatly  declined,  he  preached  with  a  degree  of  animation  and 
fervour  that  surprised  those  who  heard  him.  His  labours  in  the  pulpit  did 
not  wholly  cease  till  near  the  close  of  life* 

Some  weeks  before  his  death,  symptoms  of  alaroung  disease  appearad; 
and  his  physicians,  in  apprising  him  of  it,  intimated  to  him  that  he 
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liable  to  die  Bnddeoly.  The  inielligenoe,  howeyer,  did  not  aUrm  him ;  and 
in  conmunicaiing  it  to  a  friend  in  a  brief  note,  ke  said  in  bia  laeonie  man- 
ner— ^''The  Btory  is  soon-  told — may  go  off  in  a  ftw  days.  But  my  trnal  is 
in  God :  He  will  not  forsake  me  in  the  trying  honr."  He  continued,  h6w- 
erer,  for  some  time  after  this ;  bat,  a  few  days  brfore  his  deatii,  bis  rniBd, 
Trhich  had  suffered  severely  from  extreme  nervoos  irritability,  seemed 
to  cast  off  all  its  burdens,  and  enjoy  a  delightful  Christian  traaqnillity. 
His  eonversation  from  this  time  was  of  the  most  comforting  as  well  as  most 
edifying  kind ;  and  when  death  really  came,  it  came  so  gendy  that  eytn  his 
csbildren  who  were  watching  around  his  pillow,  did  not  know  the  predae 
moment  of  his  departure.  He  died  at  the  houae  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Key. 
Dr.  Biddle,  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1853.  Hia  bady  was 
removed  to  Cannonsbnrg,  where  a  Funeral  Diaconrae  was  pronounoed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Swift,  of  Alleghany.  It  was  then  taken  to  Washington  for 
interment.  Both  at  Gannonsburg  and  Washington,  there  was  evary  demon- 
stration of  affectionate  respect. 

Dr.  Brown  was  married  on  the  6th  of  September,  1804,  to  Mary  Blaine 
of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  She  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1818,  leaving 
two  children ;  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Brown,  D.  D.,  is  now 
(1854)  the  President  of  Jefferson  College;  the  other  is  the  wife  of  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Riddle  of  Pittsburg.  In  1825,  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mary  W.  (Ferguson),  widow  of  the  Rev.  Backus  Wilbur,* 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  She  died  in  May,  1838,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  is 
married  to  Henry  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Brown's  publications: — An  Address  to  the 
graduates  in  Washington  College,  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Commence- 
ment, 1811.  An  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  Induction  into 
the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  College,  1822.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  his 
charge  of  that  Congregation,  1823.  A  Charge  delivered  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Pittsburg,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Bev.  Jacob  J.  Jane- 
way,  D.  D.,  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
1828.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  graduates  in  Jefferson  CoUege,  Pa.,  at 
the  Anniversary  Commencement,  1832.    A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Obadiah 

*  Baokub  Wilbub  waa  born  is  Richmond,  Moai.,  Novembtr  9,  1788.  Whaa  1m  wm  ftboat 
nine  jewi  old^  he  removed  with  hi«  father's  family  to  Newark,  N.J.  He  waa  the  nthjeet  of 
lerioai  impressioBS  doling  hia  childhood,  bat  thej  teem  not  to  hsTe  been  endnriBg.  Buly  iB 
1808,  daring  aa  exteniive  re?i?al  of  reUgion,  he  experienced  what  he  belioTed  waa  a  ramcal 
irhfrf"  of  eiamotar,  and  thofUj  after  made  a  pablie  profeMiOB  of  hit  fkUh.  Bj  tha  adviae  af 
aeveral  deigymen,  ho  soon  commenced  a  oouiw  of  itadj  preparatory  to  entering  CoUege;  and 
in  1811  oBlered  the  Junior  clan  of  the  College  of  New  Jeney,  and  waa  jpnadBatad  in  tha 
tflV'^fT  of  1813.  Ib  No?ember  following,  he  waa  admitted  a  member  of  the  Theolqtieal  Semi- 
aary  at  Princeton,  where  hO  completed  the  resular  coarse  of  stndy  in  ISlft.  Immediataly  after 
thia, — haying  been  licensed  to  preach  in  April  of  th»t  year, — ha,  in  ooapaay  with  Mr.  (aft^'- 
WBida  the  Kbr,  Dr.)  GiiberU  set  oat  oa  a  Biisiion  through  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  lUiaois  Isni- 
tory, — whioh  they  closed  in  Februaiy,  1817.  On  his  retam,  he  preached  five  months,  and  with 
great  aaceeas,  ta  the  Presbyterian  CoagregatioB  ia  Daytoa,  0.  After  laavii^  DayUNi»  ha 
EihoBred,  for  a  while,  under  the  direotion  of  the  Philadelphia  Missionary  Society^  and  after- 
waada  gapplied,  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  McDowell's  pulpit  at  Elisabethtown.  In  October, 
ba  raaelYed  a  eaU  fsom  the  Ghureh  la  Daytoa  to  beaoma  their  Pastor,  whioh  ha  aaoeplad, 
thoogh  hia  tastaUatiaa  did  aot  tahe  place  uatU  the  27th  of  August,  1818.  In  June  precediag, 
ha  was  married  to  Mary  W.  Ferguson  of  Princeton.  On  the  Sabbath  immediately  sneeeediag 
M  jMlallaliBn,  ha  dalivarad  two  reiy  iapreasifiB  aanseas,  whioh  prored  to  be  hia  laii.  Hie 
disrasn  whioh  oocaaioned  his  death,  ori|dBated  ia  a  aotd  taken  oa  a  journey  to  CiaeiaBaU, 
whilker  ha  had  goaa  to  adBiiaister  the  Saerameat  of  the  Lord'a  Sapper.  After  his  latun  to 
B^taa,  iiasBi*niiil  a  tHfsatariBg  aapaol^  ami  an  the  SHh  of  flaptanibar  ha  flaiahad  Ui  earthly 
aaana.  He  paaasased  a  souad  aad  well  balanoed  wind,  waa  as  earnest  ChriaUaay  and  aa 
iastructlTO  and  aooeptable  preacher. 
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JenoingB,  B.  D.,  of  NasliTille,  T«nB.,  1832.  An  Address  to  tlM  giBdnls 
okM  al  J«i0MM  Oolkgt»  ISW;  A  Sermon  deliyerad  in  iko  Thkd  Praobj* 
tomn  Oluvoli,  PitttlMirg,  at  ike  mstallation  of  tiie  Rer.  Daytd  H.  Rtdifle, 
Pastor,  1884.  An  Address  to  the  graduate  class  at  Jeffnrson  Collie, 
1885.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  graduates  in  Jefferson  College,  18^. 
An  AddrAss  to  the  gvadnates  in  Jefferson  College  delivered  on  the  daj  of 
Couuneneementi  1888.  An  Address  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Jefferson 
College  on  the  J'onrth  of  July,  1839.  Eztraots  from  Lectures  on  the  Will* 
Liberty  and  Neoesaity,  by  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,'  President  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege ;  To  whkk  are  appended  remarks  and  additional  eztcaeta  fcom  otha 
writeray  l84iL  A  Bermon  <»  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Kennedy,* 
lal»  Proiaesor  in  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsbnrg :  With  a  Memoir  oC  the 
deoeaaed,  1840.  A  Diaeovrse  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Alexander  Rood, 
Ssq.,  Waahingfon,  Pa.,  1842.  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  MeM illsn,  D.  D., 
and  Biographical  £^etehes  of  other  prominent  Pioneers  of  the  West.  [This 
work  was  not  completed,  though  the  first  eighty*four  pages  were  issued  from 
the  press,  shortly  alter  Dr.  Brown's  decease.] 


FROM  THE  REY.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Naw  Toaa,  February  28, 1864. 

My  dear  Mr:  In  asking  fbr  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  yon  pot 
me  to  a  MrviQe  win  A  is  not  only  easy  but  grateful  to  me,  as  I  knew  liim  moA 
intimately,  and  loved  himaa  well  as  I  knew  him.  My  acqnaintanee  wilh 
hiih  comiaetoeed  in  1816,  when  I  became  a  member  of  Washington  College,  of 
which  he  was  then  Presidenti  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  ctf  his  death,  I 
saw  him  firequenUy,  corresponded  with  him  occasionally,  aad  always  reckoned 
him  among  my  most  valued  and  endeared  friends. 

In  person,  he  was  tall  and  slender,  had  rather  a  thin  and  narrow  iaoe,  and  a 
blue  eye,  with  a  more  than  commonly  bright  and  animated  expression.  There 
was  something  in  his  face  that  reminded  me  of  Lord  Brougham;  though  I  can- 
not say  that  the  resemblance  was  very  striking.  His  movements  were  rapid 
and  careless,  and  he  would  sometimes  swing  himself  about,  and  flonriah  his  cane, 
in  a  way  that  a  stranger  could  hardly  fail  to  notice.  His  temperament  was 
excessively  nervons,  and  whatever  infirmities  or  eccentricities  pertained  to  Ua 
character,  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this.  His  mind  was  of  a 
high  order,  and  was  specially  adapted  to  abstract,  metaphysical  inquiries.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  could  deal  out  wit  in  any  form  which  the 


*  ^OHir  H.  Kmnravr,  ton  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Kennedy,  a  kishlj  mpeelAble 
demrman,  was  born  in  Franklin  ConniT,  Pa.,  November  11,  1801;  wa«  mdoated  at'JeCcr- 
Km  iDoUege,  CanBonibnrr,  in  May,  1820;  beeame  a  member  of  the  Theoiogieal  Scminujal 
PrlBoeion  in  November  lollowfnK;  vraa  lioensed  to  preach  the  Goepel  in  Ooloher,  1823;  left  4fa» 
Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1823 ;  after  which,  he  spent  abont  eighteen  montb*  in  tvavclliaa 
and  preaching  In  the  West  and  Sonth ;  engaged  in  the  summer  of  182S  to  rapply  the  Stxta 
Ohnnh  in  Philadelphia  for  three  months,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  Chnaia 
in  November  Ibllowing;  resigned  his  charse  in  Deeemher,  1820 ;  accepted  the  Profesaonhip  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  PhUosophy  in  Jefferson  College  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  sbattly 
after  entered  upon  its  duties;  and  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  in  the  thirtv-ninth  ywrn 
of  his  age.  Dr.  M.  Brown,  in  the  Sermon  occasioned  bv  his  death,  represents  iiim  as  psa* 
■sssing  much  more  than  ordinary  tatents,  as  distiufnilshed  for  benevolence,  as  well  as  daep  aad 
eeniest  piety;  as  an  inetnictlvB  and  solemn  preacher,  a  laborious  and  MttefiBl  pester,  ■■<  a 
fhorough  and  aeenrate  instructor. 

RoBBRT  Kairvinr,  the  Ikther  ef  John  H.  Kennedy,  was  graduated  at  DIokiBMNi  Oansga  ia 
1T9T;  oommenced  his  laboun  iHth  the  Webh  Run  Ghur^,  Pa.,  in  1802,  and'  eontlvuvd  hi  tlito 
oonnecthm  until  April  9, 1810,  when  he  removed  to  Cumberiand,  Md.  Having  resided  la  Cob* 
aeriaad  9m  nine  years,  he  retnmed  te  his  eharge  is  the  year  182S,  fkea  whMh  tlsM  IM  Mi 
deeease,  ke  eeatiamd  la  tlie  exeielse  efthe  pestml oflceanmig  theai.    Hedied  to  Ike i 
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re^virad.  His  hoart  wb  gMMMw  ani  a|>«i»  Mad  In  mmH  vmf  Ml 
tilwti  aay  tliiag  4arii  »r  diuitiguwiWM  in  m<4lMr  fun*  fi*  tftwA^spolw  Irom 
the  boltoBi  of  Mb  haart,  and  sometaiDM  spoka  iapndaatfj^  aad-iiRilli  midvo 
8eTeiitj>  Iml  iMiraa  ^uidctodixiovar  Im  enror,  and  aqmlly  ^niok  U'aaknowladge 
and. repair  it.  He  woald  aometiinea  ba  reapoasiUn  Hht  naadlacidy' wauadsig 
•oe's  AeluigSy  but  ha^could  nevar  be  responsible  tor  a  astlled  alitaatiaii  ^  a  pra- 
tracfted  quarrel.  He  possessed  great  moral  co«nge-«-ke  had  a  apirit  tiiat  wonU 
not  have  fiiltered  at  the  sight  of  Nebuchadnexaar's  fbmaee,  if  he  had  ftnind  it  in 
what  he  believed  was  the  path  of  dat7.  He  was  AtsUngtMhed  alee  for  his 
beDeTolence*^-he  delighted  in  doings  good,  and.  in  mating  avory  h»dfy  happy  io 
the  extent  of  his  ability. 

Dr.  Brown's  manners  were,  of  oourse,  to  a  graat  extent,  tka  aating  4Miiaf  his 
pecnliar  temperament.  He  had  fine  powers  of  conversatian,  and  liad  m  laiffe 
fond  of  general  knoirledge,  including  asieodotes  withoui  n^niher,  lahich  Ik  knew 
how  to  use  to  the  best  purpose.  When  his  mind  waa  ■neiondad>  he  was  one  of 
the  moat  agreeable  companions  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  rarely  met  him  in 
any  drele  where  he  was  not  evidently  reeognised  aa  the  master  spirit*  14  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  had  hia  morbid  tsmsy  when  he  vsa  disin- 
clined to  active  engagements,  and  aeemed  to  deaire  little  intetoonrse  with  the 
surrounding  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  most  effective  pfeaohera  in 
the  part  of  the  oountry  in  which  he  resided.  His  voiee  was  good  for  public 
speaking,  but  was  not  always  skilfblly  modulated.  He  was  acenatoneed  to  atady 
l)js  sermon,  and  write  the  plan  of  it,  and  some  of  the  leading  thonghta,  bat  to 
tmst  to  tlie  moment  for  the  appropriate  language.  The  eonaeqnanea  of  tins,  in 
comieotion  vrith  his  peculiar  temperament,  was,  that  his  preaching  waa  marked 
by  great  inequality — sometimes  he  wonld  uttcar  himaelf  with  remarkaUo  fluency, 
as  well  aa  uncommon  foree  and  appropriateness,  and  atotkara,  heiwonki  hesi* 
tate  and  stammer,  and  would,  after*  all,  pevhapa,  ittl  to  get  the  ward  that  he 
wanted.  He  generally  spoke  widi  great  animatio»aad  fervour,  and  was  at  once 
pertinent  and  abundant  in  his  gestnrea.  Both  his  numiier  and  nwtter  wase  often 
eharaotesiied  by  the  deepest  solemnity — ^yon  could  not  rsiiat  the  imimoBion, 
whan  you  beard  him,  that  he  believed  heartily  every  word  that  ha.apoka,  and 
that  his  own  spirit  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  powara  of  the  World  ta 
come.  His  pseachiug  had  a  aomewhat  peculiar  character,  from  the  fact  that  he 
made  greftt  use  of  passing  events  in  impressing  the  lessons  of  moral  and  Christian 
instruction.  He  inculcated  strongly  the  importance  of  a  high  standard  of  Chris- 
tian character;  and  sometimes  did  it  at  the  expense  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  some  who  wished  for  larger  liberty  in  respect  to  worldly  amusements. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  truly  liberal  views  and  feelings.  He  was  a  Presby- 
terian both  in  principle  and  in  practice;  but  his  Christian  sympathies  were  as 
wide  as  the  world.  Wherever  he  thought  he  recognised  the  Saviour's  image,  he 
was  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship.  He  was  in  advance  of 
many  excellent  men  of  his  day,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  increased  activity 
in  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  conversion  of  men.  Without  falling  into  any 
erratic  course,  or  adopting  any  measures  of  questionable  propriety,  he  was  a 
great  friend  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  was  always  intent  on  promoting  them, 
as  he  had  opportunity.  He  contributed  generously,  according  to  his  means,  in 
aid  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  I  well  remember  that,  in  my  last  interview 
with  him,  and  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  he  volunteered  to  make  a  liberal 
offering  to  the  department  of  Christian  benevolence  in  which  ho  knew  I  was 
more  particularly  engaged. 

Owing  probably  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  Pre- 
sident of  two  different  Colleges  successively.  Dr.  Brown  was  never  very  promi- 
nent in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church — ^much  less  in  managing  its  controversies. 
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Whon  he  did  appaar  on  soch  ooeMioas,  however,  it  was  tlwmjn  irilh  gntt 
dignit J  i  aad  kk  ^iiiok  peroiptieM,  good  jadgBMot,  and  proapt  and  euij  nuMMr, 
wen  alvv^f  8  a  eeettity  for  his  being  liateoed  to  with  attention  and  interaBt. 

Bat  I  nmat  net  omit  to  apeakof  my  Tenerabla  friend  a^  the  Preeident  of  a  Col- 
lege; for  ae  I  knew  him  first  in  this  relation,  it  is  here  that  I  gather  some  of  my 
most  fifid  and  eheriahed  reooliections  of  him.  He  was  an  excellent  Letm 
scholar,  hat  in  Greek,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  did  not  excel.  In.  Rhelorie, 
Logic,  Moral  PhHosophj,  and  Metaphysics,  ospecially  the  latter,  he  was  admir- 
able. He  was  nei  only  weU  versed  in  these  sevecal  branches,  but  he  poeaeased 
in  an  oaoenMaon  degree  the  power  of  pommanicating  what  he  knew,  to  others; 
and  in  this,  quite  as  much  as  in  his  scholarship,  lay  the  secret  of  his  soooesa  ms 
a  teaehor.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Dr.  Nisbet  at  Carliale,  and  had  taken 
oopioos  notes  from  Dr.  N.'s  Lectures;  and  I  well  remember  his  once  reading  to 
ns  an  Bssay  of  his  Teperable  teacher,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
somewhat  remarkable  positwn  that  Homer's  birth  place  was  Babylon.  Dr. 
Brown  was  an  ezoeedingly  vigorous  disciplinarian.  While  he  treated  his 
students  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  would  amuse  them  with  anecdotes,  and 
oftett  siep  and  converse  with  them  about  their  affairs  wi^  an  almost  parental 
aolkdtttde,  we  aM  understood  very  well  that  this  did  not  imply  any  esemptaoo 
from  college  rules;  and  that  disobedience  to  those  rules  would  be  nMt  by  a 
prompt  seiributaon.  I  knew  hinr expel  fourteen  students,  and  suspend  four,  on 
one  day;  making  eighteen  out  of  a  little  more  than  eighty,  which  constituted 
the  whole  number.  Though  he  Ihlt  most  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  his  prayers 
in  the  College  Chapel,  for  a  weds  or  two,  had  shown  clearly  enough  that  there 
was  some  painftil  serviee  before  him,  yet,  when  the  iime  came,  he  performed  ths 
duty  with  unflinching  firmness,  and  in  a  most  impressive  and  solemn  manner. 
He  was  particularly  watchfol  of  the  interests  of  his  pupils,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  I  remember,  at  this  moment,  with  undiminished  gratitude,  many 
fovours  whidi  I  received  from  him  while  I  was  under  his  instruction;  and  espe- 
cially the  eflbrls  which  he  made  for  the  promotion  of  my  higher  interests.  We 
were  sooetimeB,  indeed,  amoyed  by  his  impulsiveness,  not  to  say  olfoaded 
by  what  we  deemed  his  severity;  but  the  Father  was  so  admirably  blended  with 
the  President,  that  we  oeuld  not  regard  him  otherwise  than  with  an  almost  ttiel 
lovs  and  vsneimtion. 

I  gemaiu  ever  your  friend  and  bsother, 

B.  BAIBD. 
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HENRY  KOLLOCK,  D.  D  * 

•      1800—1819. 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PuRCfeTOH,  Wehn%Ty  28,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  gtres  me  pleasure  to  comply  "witli  your  request  for  some 
notices  of  tbe  life  and  character  of  the  Bey.  Benry  Kollock,  D.  D.,  with 
whom,  for  several  years,  I  was  in  intimate  relations.  As,  however,  my 
opportunities  for  observing  his  character  and  course  ceased  on  his  removal 
to  Georgia,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  portion  of  his  life  which  was 
spent  in  his  native  State,  and  leave  you  to  gather  the  rest  from  other 
sources. 

Henbt  Kollock  was  bom  December  14,  1778,  at  New  Providence, 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  to  whieh  plaee  his  parents  had  retired  on  account  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Elizabethtown,  their  usual  residence, — during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  fiither  was  Shepard  Kollock,  a  man  of  much 
tntelligenee  and  respectability,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  for  some  time  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper. When  very  young,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  great  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  to  have  applied  himself  so  closely  to  his  books  as  to  impair 
his  health.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study,  he  entered  the 
Junior  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  autumn  of  1792.  Two 
years  after  that,  in  September,  1794,  when  he  lacked  three  months  of  being 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Nothing  remarkable  ooeurred  during  his  college  eourse.  There  were  several 
in  his  class,  who  ranked  higher  than  himself  in  the  various  branches  of 
study.  Ho  was  young  and  playful,  but  not  vicious.  Tradition  says  he 
WAS  more  fond  of  reading  Shakespeare  and  kindred  works  than  of  pding^ 
at  Conic  Sections.  The  three  years  following  his  graduation  he  spent  at 
his  father's  in  Elizabethtown,  in  reviewing  his  college  studies,  in  general 
reading,  and  in  working,  wh^n  he  pleased,  in  his  father's  printing  office. 

Daring  this  period  he  became  hopefully  pious,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

In  1797,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  College  where  he  had  been 
educated,  and  became  a  colleague  in  the  Tutorship  with  John  Henry  Hobart, 
•Iterwards  Bishop  of  New  York. 

Between  Ho])art  and  Kollock  there  sprang  up  the  most  intimate  and 
ardent  fHendship,  which,  cherished  by  frequent  intercourse,  lasted  during 
life.  They  differed  both  in  respect  to  national  politics  and  church  govern- 
ment; yet  this  difference  did  not  prevent  the  most  cordial  and  enduring 
mutual  attachment.  Soon  after  Kollock's  appointment,  Hobart,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania,!  spoke  of  his  colleague  in  the  highest  terms, 
ss  a  young  man  of  uncommon  talents,  of  extensive  reading,  and  of  ardent 
piety;  using  an  expression  to  this  effect, — ^that,  although  he  was  both  a 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to  ble  Sennons.— MS.  from  Rer.  S.  K.  KoUook,  D.  D. 

t  OeUece  wovd  for  hud  atady. 

iJohnwalMo. 
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Domocrat  *  and  a  Galvinist,  he  was  the  moat  intelligent,  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable  companion  that  he  had  ever  found. 

At  this  period,  and  for  several  years  after,  there  wm  in  the  College  a 
Literary  Association,  ealled  the  "Belles  LettreS  Society,"  consisting  of  the 
officers  of  College  and  the  resident  gradnates, — ^the  whole  being  aboat  ten 
in  number.  They  met  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the  exercises  consisted  in 
reading  an  essay,  which  night  be  a  sermon,  a  law  argniaest,  or  a  political, 
literary  or  philosophical  discussion,  followed  with  remarks  or  critioisHis 
by  the  members,  and  then  a  debate  on  some  political,  literary ». moral  or 
religious  question*  These  debates  were  not  merely  extemporary  efforts.  The 
subject  was  selected  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  diacusaion  took  plaee, 
giving  ample  time  to  collect  information,  and  to  prepare  for  the  exercise  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  After  the  proponent  and  respondeut  had  spoken, 
the  other  members,  if  they  thought  fit,  were  at  liberty  to  continue  the  dia- 
cussion.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  the  subject  selected  was  the  exclusive 
right  of  Bishopa,  in  the  Episcopal  sense  af  the  term,  to  ordain  to  the  office 
of  the  Gospel  ministry;  and  Hobart  and  KoUock  were  the  combatants. 
Great  interest  was  excited,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  also 
by  the  known  talents  of  the  debaters.  Each  of  course  took  the  side  of  tke 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  brought  all  his  ability  to  the  defence  of 
it.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon, — a  beautifi^  summer  day,  and  many  of  the 
undergraduates  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  room,,  abandoning  their 
usual  walks  and  amusements,  collected,  some  around  the  Library  door  where 
the  debate  was  held,  and  others  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  so  that, 
through  the  open  windows,  they  might  catch  something  of  what  was  sud. 
There  they  stood  fixed  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  debate  was  abij  and 
eloquently  conducted  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Presbyterians  who  were  pre- 
sent, did  not  think  their  cause  suffered  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kollock.  To 
the  honour  of  the  disputants,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  exciting 
debate  did  not,  for  a  moment,  interrupt  their  kjnd  feelings  towards  each 
other. 

While  Mr.  Kollock  performed  the  duties  of  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  he 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  Theology,  and 
other  kindred  subjects  connected  with  his  intended  profession.  In  thoae 
days,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  not  so  common  in  this  country  among 
candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry  as  it  now  is ;  but  in  this  language,  as 
well  as  in  Chaldaic  and  Arabic,  Mr.  KoUock  is  understood  to  have  made 
very  considerable  proficiency. 

He  pursued  his  theological  studies  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, — treading 
the  standard  works  of  the  old  English  theologians, — such  as  Owen,  Bates, 
Charnock,  Howe,  Leighton,  Barrow,  and  others,  and  using  as  his  text-book 
Tictct's  large  work  in  Frenoh.  He  spoke  Fren<^  very  imperfectly,  but  no 
man  could  translate  it  with  more  facility  and  elegance.  He  could  take  up 
any  French  book  and  read  it  in  English,  with  such  ease  and  correctness, 
that  his  hearers  would  not  doubt  that  it  was  an  English  book  that  he  had 
before  him.  In  thb  way,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preaeh«  he  read  French 
sermons  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  when  the  pulpit  was  vacant,  and  ah>o 
at  a  prayer-meeting  held  in  the  College  by  the  Tutors  and  pious  students. 


*  A  few  yean  after,  he  agreed  with  the  Fedoralifti  In  ofiidm,  allhoagh  te  avrw  took  ai 
•otiTV  and  promiDent  part  in  pelitiofl. 
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In  iha  iiKriiig  of  1800,  he  was  Uoensed  to  preioh  the  GtospA  by  tlie  Presbj" 
.tery  of  New  York. 

He  reiuned  to  tbe  Gdlege,  after  being  lieenaed,  and  oontiniied  to  per- 
form ibe  daties  of  Tutor  until  tbe  next  Amraal  Oommeneement;  By  request 
of  tbe  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  CbonA,  be  .preached  nearly  every  Sab* 
batb  afternoon,  during  tbe  session  of  tbe  College. 

Tbe  first  discourse  which  be  delivered  in  Princeton,  surprised  bis  friends^ 
and  far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  formed  the  highest 
estimate  of  bis  talents.    His  subject  was  *'the  future  blessedness  of  the 
righteous."     The  first  sentence  introduced  a  bold  and  glowing  contrast 
between  tbe  gloomy  and  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  the  believer,  as 
he  descends  into  the  grave,  and  the  glory  in  which  he  shall  rise  on  the  morn- 
ing •  of  the  resurrection.     His  intelligent  friends  trembled,  believing  it 
impossible  that  he,  or  any  other  man,  could  sustain  the  high  fli^t  which 
he  had  iaken  at  the  very  oommenoement.    As  he  proceeded,  however,  their 
fears  were  dissipated.     Tbe  whole  discourse  was  in  perfect  keeping  With  the 
boldness  and  pathos  of  the  introduction.     Thi:  preacher  did  not  flag,  but 
rose  higher  and  higher,  to  the  end  of  the  disco  arse,  occupying  in  the  deliv 
ery  about  thirty  minutes.     I  need  not  say  that  the  attention  of  his  bearers 
did  not  decline.     Bvery  eye  was  fixed,  every  jar  was  open,  and  a  breathless 
silenoe  pervaded  the  congregation.     It  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  tbe  saoie 
interest  could  be  maintained  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath ;  yet  the  fact  was, 
that,  during  the  five  months  to  which  I  now  refer,  the  interest  was  inoreased 
rather  than  diminished.     The  students  who  were  required  to  be  present  at 
only  the  morning  service,  voluntarily  came  out  in  the  altemoon;  many 
persons  from  the  neighbouring  churches  attended,  and  strangers  not  uufrc* 
questly  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Princeton,  in  order  to  hear  the  illustrious 
young  preacher.    The  subjects  upon  which  he  preaohed  in  tbe  early  p«rt  of 
his  ministry,  were  chiefly  some  of  the  leading  dootrines  of  the  Gospel ;  such 
as  the  resurrection  of  tbe  dead,  tbe  general  judgment,  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  the  misery  of  the  finally  impenitent^  the  love  of  God,  the  character 
of  Christ,  the  end  and  design  of  his  deaitb,  tbe  intensity  and  cause  of  his 
saffwings  in  tbe  garden  and  on  the  cross,  &a     He  also  delivered  a  series 
of  discourses  on  the  life  and  character  of  Peter. 

After  be  had  taken  charge  of  a  congregation,  bis  diaoourses  were  longer 
sad  more  solid,  but  they  never  lost  their  brilliaBoy  andaitraeiioB.  A  single 
volume  of  hu  sermons  was  published  daring  his  life,  and  those  vqlumes 
kave  been  added  since  hie  death.  These  discourses  are  intarestang,  when 
read;  but  no  one  who  did  not  hear  them  delivered,  ean  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  efiect,  as  the  words  flowed  from  the  preacher's  lips.  The 
sermons  of  Whitefield, — said  to  have  been  taken  down  in  short  buid,  word 
for  word,  as  be  delivexed  them,-^how  utterly  jejuna  do  they  appear,  eom- 
parod  with  what  they  must  have  been,  when  aoeompsnied  with  his  tones, 
and  gestures,  and  tears ! 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Kellock  was  peculiarly  bis  own.  It  could  not  be 
copied,  nor  can  it  easily  be  described.  He  was  net  a  professed  orator.  I 
do  not  believe  he  had  ever  made  public  speaking  an  object  of  special 
sttentien.  In  eonveraation,  when  excited,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  arising  from  tbe  haste  with  which  he  expressed  his  thoughts. 
Aware  of  this  infirmity^  he  wrote  his  sermons  out  in  full,  and  placed  the 
iBsnuseript  in  the  Bible  before  him.  It  would  have  been  very  little  labour 
Vol.  IV.  34 
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for  hiui  to  oommit  to  memory  hu  discoonet ;  bat  he  dsred  not  tmat 
self  without  notes,  fearing  he  should  stammer.  A  glapoe  of  the  eje  on  a 
page  enabled  him  to  repeat  tbe  whole;  and  bo  rarely  reodled  a  word, 
or  hesitated  in  atteriog  a  syllable.  In  the  latter  pari  of  hie  miiitstrj,  haw' 
ever,  he  preached  withoat  notes  with  the  utmost  ease.  There  wae  noibiag 
theatrical  or  artificial  in  his  manner.  His  attitudes  and  gestvrea  wen 
hardly  noticed,  because  they  were  unpremeditated,  and  were  prompted  by 
the  sentiments  cnt  emotions  intended  to  be  expressed.  Thoee  wh»  have  aeea 
him  in  the  pulpit,  will  remember  how  his  countenance  changed,  and  hia  eye 
sparkled  with  joy,  or  kindled  with  indignation,  according  to  tbe  Dataral 
promptings  of  hb  subject.  His  voice  was  full  and  distinct,  but  not  reaaxk- 
ably  harmonious.  In  its  modulation  there  were  no  sadden  changes  from  ibe 
low  to  the  high,  from  the  swelling  to.  the  subdued,  from  the  plaintive  to  the 
indignant.  His  eloquence  was  not  at  one  time  a  mountain  torrent,  daskiag 
and  foaming,  and  anon  a  meandering  river,  pursuing  its  unnifiled  coone 
through  an  extended  plain:  it  was  a  strong,  uniform  and  noble  alreaiBf 
acquiring  velocity,  and  beauty,  and  power,  as  it  advanced.  I  have  iMsid 
other  men  who*  had  greater  compass  and  flexibility  of  voice,  greater  ▼arie^ 
of  tone,  and  accent,  and  emphasis ;  but  I  never  heard  one  who  coaldf  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  discourse,  so  arrest  and  enchain  the  attentiea 
of  an  audience.  And  what  gave  to  him  this  wonderful  power  ?  He  need 
no  high  sounding  words,  and  no  involved  and  unmeaaing  sentenees.  His 
language  was  plain  and  simple,  easily  understood  by  the  mostiUiterate  of 
his  hearers;  and  yet  the  beauty  of  his  style  and  the  richness  of  his  inageiy 
delighted  and  charmed  the  most  cultivated  ear.  In  his  manner  there  was  a 
glowing  earnestness  and  unction,  which  touched  the  soul  and  broogkt  it  in 
contact  with  the  objects  described.  Persons  have  often  remarked  that,  whBe 
he  waa  speaking,  their  minds  were  kept  so  intensely  on  the  stretoh,  thai  tbey 
found  themselves  exhausted  when  the  disconrse  was  finished.  In  deseripiion 
he  greatly  excelled ;  and  wben  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  his  aodisnee 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  would  sometimes  bwot  oai 
in  a  short  prayer,  or  in  an  apostrophe,  so  appropriate  and  natural*  thai  be 
only  gave  ntteraace  to  the  emotions  whiok  swdted  the  heana  of  tbeoo  wte 
were  listening  to  him. 

He  seldom  brooghi  into  the  polpit  the  riek  atores  of  biblical  leaning 
whieb  he  unqoeationably  poaaossed,  in  order  to  explain  and  illoiirate  dift* 
cult  passagaa  of  Scripture.  Infidelity  he  attacked  and  pat  to  abaae,  net 
by  logieal  argonMnta,  bat  by  direet  and  vivid  appeak  to  tbe  hearts  and  eea> 
Boienoes  of  his  hearers.  Dry  and  elaborate  metapkysioal  diseaaueiia  bad  ae 
place  in  his  diacenraes.  The  dootrines  and  duties  whioh  he  inerieated, 
were  ihoae  of  the  Bible,  illastrated  and  enfofoed  in  a  manner  ovilsd 
to  a  popular  audience.  Some  young  men  make  a  brilliant  diaplaj  and 
exeite  admiration  lor  a  short  period,  and  then  sink  into  obaeorily.  li  wm 
not  so  with  the  subject  of  this  notice.  His  power  in  tbe  pulpit  wm  _ 
after  he  had  been  ten  years  in  tbe  ministry  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

For  aome  time  alier  he  waa  licensed,  be  expected  to  be  tbe  eolleagoe,  or 

rather  the  assistant,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MeWbortor  of  Newaric,  for  whom  be 

cherished  a  traly  filial  afeotton  and  veneration.     Bai  when  be  left  ibe  CM- 

'itt%  tbe  Chureb  in  Bliiabethtown,  in  whioh  be  bad  been  bapiiaed  and  bad 

de  a  public  profession  of  religion,  being  vacant,  eaUed  bini  to  be  im 
or.    He  accepted  tbe  invitation,  and  laboare    for  three  years,  with 
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greet  pcpnlarity  and  snccett,  amMig  Uiat  nuoierods  and  exoeUent  people. 
WUle  he  had  ehurge  of  this  oongregaiion,  eeTeral  members  of  his  Presby- 
tery,  aware  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  moontainoos  regiomi  in  Morris 
and  Sasseis  Comities,  especually  at  the  iron  mines  and  famaoes,  agreed  to 
go  out,  two  and  two,  to  spend  the  week,  preaching  and  conversing,  and 
prajring  with  these  people  &om  hoase  to  house,  and  then  to  exchange 
pulpits  on  the  following  Sabbath.  In  this  work  of  love,  James  Richards, 
Asa  HiUyer,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,.  Amsi  Armstrong,  Matthew  La  Rue 
Perrine,  and  perhi^  some  others,  were  engaged  ;  and  they  were  occasionally 
joinlBd  by  Robert  Finley,  although  he  belonged  to  a  different  Presbytery. 
Appointments  were  sent  on  beforehand  to  the  people,  and  thoy  .assembled 
in  large  nnmb6rs,^Bome  coming  seTcral  miles  on  foot.  The  effect  at  the 
time  was  visible,  and  in  some  of  these  places,  respectable  congregationa 
have  since  been  formed.  Of  these  preaching  tours  Mr.  Kollock  spoke  with 
great  satia&ction,  and  remarked  that  the  tears  flowing  down  the  cheeks  of 
these  hardy  men  from  the  mines,  coal  pits,  and  furnaces,  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  most  £xed  attention  of  a  fashionable  city  audience. 
Sometinies,  towards  the  dose  of  the  week«  they  visited,  on  their  return, 
one  of  their  own  congregations,  and  spent  a  day  in  preaching,  exhortation, 
and  prayer.  Such  a  meeting,  Mr.  Kollock  and  one  or  two  of  his  brethem 
held  at  Basking  Ridge,  where  Mr.  Finley  was  Pastor.  Solemn  and  exciting 
discourses  and  exhortations  were  delivered  through  the  day,  without  any 
apparent  effect.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  congregation  was  about 
to  be  dismissed,  Mr.  Finley  arose  with  a  heart  swelling  with  emotions  too 
strong  to  be  uttered.  After  he  had  laboured  a  short  time  to  express  a  Uw 
broken  sentences,  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  burst  out  in  such  impassioned 
eloquence,  as  Mr.  Kollock  said  he  had  never  before  heard.  The  whole  con- 
gregation was  powerfully  soved,  and,  after  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
remained  sobbing  ^and  overwhelmed.  A  powerful  revival  of  religion 
foUowed  in  (his  eongr^ation,  and  extended  tooUier  eoQgregations  in  the 
neighhonrheod. 

His  liMne  (for  I  know  not  what  other  word  to  use)  was  not  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  Congregation  or  of  his  native  State.  In  Mayt 
180B,  when  he  had  been  but  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  ministry,  he 
was  called  to  preaeh  the  Missionary  Semen  before  the  fteneral  AssenUy 
of  the  Prasl^tetian  Churoh  in  Phikddphia; — a  servioe  at  that  time 
imigned  te  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  in  the  denomination.  The 
Sennen  mm  every  way  worthy  of  his  reputation :  it  was  published,  and  is  the 
only  one  whieh  he  ever  did  publish  in  piMuphlet  form.  He  received  invita- 
tions horn  several  wealthy  and  respectable  congregations  to  become  their 
Psstor ;  and  among  others  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albany. 
Princeton  also  put  in  its  claims.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  appointed 
him  Professor  of  Theology,  and  the  Congr^ation  of  Princeton  ehose  him 
ss  its  Paetor.  The  ol^aot  of  the  Trustees  was  to  give  the  undergraduates 
the  advantage  of  his  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  students  of  Thedegy  to  profit  by  his  instmetions,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  aid  the  Congregation  in  supporting  their  minister.  This  invitation, 
skhough  less  temptaag  than  others  in  a  paeuniary  point  of  view,  he  thought 
proper  to  aeeept ;  and,  aooordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1808,  he  returned 
to  Princeton,  in  the  double  chaineter  of  Pastor  snd  Professor.  Here  his 
preaching  was  quite  as  attractive  as  it  had  been  at  the  commencement 
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of  hifl   ministrj.    He  ddmred  leeivMi  to  a  fcw  ikaologioal  st^lili, 
instructed  them  in  the  Hebrew  Ungoege,  direetod  their  reeding,  aad  ii— 
ined  fhem  on  their  studies. 

Bat  he  was  not  permitted  to  remein  in  this  oom|Nwative  retirement^  mad 
to  lay  his  bones,  as  he  sometimes  expressed  a  wish  that  he  mighe  do,  see* 
those  of  the  sainted  Bnrr,  Edwards,  Dayies,  and  Withersj^n.  AAv 
repeated  solicitations,  he  was  prerailed  on  to  aooept  a  oall  from  the  Ivd^ 
pendent  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in  Savannah,  Oa.  In  the  autama  of  1800, 
after  having  laboured  three  years  in  Prinoeton,  he  remeved  to  the  Seoilu 

About  this  time,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  IHvimty  from  both 
Harvard  University  and  Union  College. 

As  my  personal  knowledge  of  him  terminatee  here,  I  will  stop  by  esb* 
soribing  myself, 

Tours  very  truly, 

JAMES  OARN AHAH. 

Though  the  congregation  with  which  Dr.  Kolloek  became  eonneoted  in 
Savannah,  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  influential  in  the  Soethem 
States,  it  was,  at  that  time,  in  respect  to  its  spiritual  interests,  in  a 
depressed  condition ;  and  just  such  a  man  as  he,  was  needed  to  bring  about 
the  desired  change.  He  immediately  addressed  himself  to  his  appropriate 
duties  with  the  utmost  fidelity ;  and,  by  hid  eloquent  exhibitiens  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  untiring  pastoral  labours  out  of  it,  he  qnielcly 
succeeded^  by  the  Divine  blessing,  in  awakening  no  inconsiderable  r^igioua 
interest  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Communion  season  alter 
he  entered  upon  his  labours,  twenty, — and  at  the  second,  eighteen, — made 
a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel. 

So  insalubrious  was  the  climate  of  Savannah  and  that  region  generally, 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn,  that,  for 
two  or  three  years  after  Dr.  KoUock  went  there  to  live,  his  ftriends  would 
not  consent  that  he  should  run  the  hazard  of  remaining  there  durivg  that 
season ;  and,  accordingly,  he  spent  several  months  each  year  in  joameying 
and  visiting  in  the  Northern  States.  In  oee  of  these  ezenrsioas  he  travelled 
through  New  England,  and,  wherever  he  preached,  awakened  the  highest 
admiration.  In  Boston  particularly,  the  multitude  thronged  after  him, 
almost  as  their  fathers  had  done  after  Whitefield  ;  and  those,  who  originally 
constituted  the  Park  Street  Congregation,  are  said  to  have  had  an  eye  tapee 
him  as  their  fbture  Pastor,  from  the  commeaeement  of  their  esterprise. 
At  any  rate,  thoy  gave  him  a  unanimous  eall  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a 
eottdition  to  call  any  one ;  and  though  he  ultimately  deeliaed  it,  it  was  net 
till  after  he  had  given  it  the  most  serious  attention,  and  diiposod  of  nmay 
doubts  in  respect  to  his  duty. 

In  1810,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Univenity  ef  Oeorgia; 
but  his  attachment  to  the  ministry  prevailed  over  all  other  considefalaeas, 
and  he  declined  the  appointment. 

la  the  winter  of  1811,  rendered  memorable  to  the  peofAe  of  Savaaeah  by 
the  earthquakes  with  which  their  city  was  vimted,  his  laboers,  which  were 
exceedingly  abundant,  were  attended  with  an  uneooimoe  Messing.  Besaies 
preaching  with  unaccustomed  power  on  the  Sabbath,  he  eeodweted  several 
religlotts  exercises  during  the  wec^,  and  spent  much  of  his  lime  ia  eoooaei- 
liag  the  awakened  and  inquiring.    This  was  probably  the  moat  intinetiiig 
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•aifon  of  special  attenUon  to  reH^ipn  lh«i  occoffred  imd«r  lii8  mmiafcrj. 
TJio  reflttltwM  the  hopeful  •onvenion  of  many  persons,  and  a  large  addi* 
fcion  to  the  dkuroh. 

After  the  first  few  summers,  Dr.  KoUock  remained  with  his  people  during 
the  sickly  season,  t^sd,  with  a  most  self-sacrificing  spirit,  exposed  himself 
eonliniiiJly  to  the  disease  in  all  its  Timlence.  He  scrupled  not  to  encounter 
the  most  pestilential  atmosphere,  that  he  might  minister  to  the  wants  of 
his  suffering  fellow  oreatures,  and  especially  that  he  might  carry  the  conso* 
lations  of  the  Oospel  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying.  But,  though  a 
meroiiul  providence  saved  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  fearful  malady, 
or  even  being  attacked  by  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  much  labour  and 
exposure  served  gradually  to  undermine  his  constitution.  His  health  at 
length  became  so  much  impaired,  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  hu  labouro 
was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
and  friends,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations, 
he  formed  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  ocean,  and  passing  a  few  months  in 
Europe.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  for  England  in  March,  1817 ;  and,  after 
having  visited  the  principal  cities  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France, 
he  returned  to  his  country  and  his  charge,  in  the  early  part  of  November 
of  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Kolloek's  tour  in  Europe  was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him, 
especially  as  it  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most 
distiogubhed  European  divines,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept  up  a  corres* 
pondence  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  received,  wherever  he  went, 
with  marked  attention,  and  his  preaching  in  various  places  in  Great  Britain 
drew  crowds  of  admiring  auditors.  On  his  return  to  his  people,  he  was  met 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  affectionate  regard.  He  reached  Savan- 
nah on  the  evening  of  a  monthly  meeting  for  prayer.  His  people,  delighted 
U  the  prospect  of  listening  to  him  again,  thronged  to  the  place  of  worship, 
where  he  delivered  a  deeply  interesting  discourse  on  I.  Samuel  vii.  17. 
*'  And  his  return  was  to  Ramah ;  for  there  was  his  house ;  and  there  he 
judged  Israel;  and  there  he  built  an*altar  unto  the  Lord." 

It  was  for  years  a  favourite  object  With  Dr.  KoUock  to  write  the  life  of 
John  Calvin, — ^believing,  as  he  did,  that  no  work  in  the  language  did  full 
jostioe  to  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man.  To  coUeot  the  mate** 
lials  neoeseary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  object,  was  one  induce- 
ment to  his  Grossing  the  Atlantic;  but  his  time  was  so  limited  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  investigations  which  he  had  proposed.  He  had 
actually  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work  before  his  death ; — enough 
to  show  that,  if  he  had  lived  to  carry  out  his  plan,  he  would  have  supplied 
an  important  desideratum  in  the  History  of  the  Church. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1819,  the  pestilence  raged  in  Savannah 
with  uncommon  fatality.  The  severity  of  his  labours,  in  connection  no 
doubt  with  the  infected  atmosphere,  threw  him  back  into  the  enfeebled  state, 
from  which  his  voyage  to  Europe  had  raised  him.  But  in  proportion  as  his 
physical  energies  deeayed,  and  Us  hold  on  life  grew  precarious,  his  spirit 
heoaae  oMwe  and  more  absorbed  with  the  great  interests  of  the  world  to 
•MM.  He  had  made  an  appoiatment  to  preach,  on  Sundi^  morning,  the 
Uth  of  Deeemiwr,  a  SermoB  in  aid  of  a  Sooiety  to  provide  for  orphan  child** 
nm;  and,  thoagh  his  fioends  saw  that  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the 
effort,  and  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  such  were  his  benevo 
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lenoe  and  his  leal  thai  he  pernsted  in  makiiig  the  attempt.  The 
was  a  most  touching  and  impreasive  one  on  the  parahle  of  *'  the  Good  Sanuir 
ritan ;  '*  and  it  was  the  last  that  he  ever  preached.  Notwithstanding  his 
great  exhaustion  from  the  service,  he  attended  church  in  the  aflbenioon,  and 
heard  from  a  stranger  a  solemn  discourse  on  Death.  While  he  was  in  church, 
he  experienced  a  slight  paralytic  affection  in  the  arm,  and,  on  his  rotera 
home,  fell  at  hb  own  door,  under  a  more  violent  shock;  He,  however,  soon 
recovered,  in  a  great  measure,  from  this ;  and  his  friends  hcgao  to  flatter 
themselves  that  he  might  still  he  spared  to  them.  But,  on  the  next  Sab- 
hath  morning,  the  disease  overtook  him  with  still  greater  power,  deptiviog 
him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  setting  all  medical  skill  at  defianoe.  He 
lingered  till  the  29th,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

Doctor  KoUock  was  married  in  1804  to  Mrs.  Mehetahel  Campbell,  widow 
of  Alexander  Camphell  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  daughter  of  William  Hjltoo 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Mrs.  KoUock  survived  her  hushand  a  number  of 
years.     He  had  no  children. 

Sometime  after  Dr.  Kollock  went  to  reside  at  the  South,  considerable 
anxiety  was  awakened  among  his  friends  and  the  Church  at  large,  from  the 
circulation  of  reports  that  he  had  indulged  in  too  free  a  use  of  stimulatiiig 
drinks  ;  and  he  anticipated  the  unfavourahle  issue  of  an  incipient  ecclectaa* 
tioal  process,  hy  withdrawing  permanently  from  the  Preshytery  of  Harmony, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  his 
aberratioD,  his  congregation,  during  the  whole  time,  remained  enthusissti- 
cally  devoted  to  him,  and  all  were  agreed  that,  long  before  hia  death,  his 
conduct  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  was  marked  with  most  exemplary 
oantion,  and  that  he  died  with  a  highly  honoured  name. 

FROM  THE  REY.  WILLIAM  CAPERS,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  or    THE  HKTBODIBT  KPISCOPAL  OHURCH. 

Gharlestok,  S.  C,  April  25,  ISI9. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  sorry  that  absence  from  home  and  other  causes  should  hare 
so  long  delayed  a  communication,  such  as  you  solicit  of  me,  respecting  my  recol- 
lections of  Dr.  Kollock.  '  You  say  you  do  not  wish  to  trouble  me  for  any  thii^ 
in  the  way  of  biographical  detail,  but  simply  for  my  impressions  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Kollock 's  character,  and  especially  his  eloquence.  T^viMe,  my  good  Sir,  is 
not  the  word  to  designate  my  appreciation  of  such  a  service,  or  the  feeling  with 
which  I  approach  it.  You  honour  me  by  thus  calling  on  me,  and  I  only  do  myself 
justice  when  I  assure  you  that  to  comply  with  your  request,  as  far  aa,  at  thi« 
late  period,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do,  affords  me  a  pure  and  high  gratifies- 
fion. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kollock  was  limited  to  the  last  year  of  hia  life;  but 
I  think  I  knew  him  well,  and  certainly  I  loved  and  honoured  him  with  a  nu)6t 
hearty  and  profound  regard.  This  regard  was  not  the  result  merely  of  admira- 
tion of  his  rare  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  a  conviction  that  those 
talents  and  accomplishments  were  blended  with  a  meekness  and  gentleness, 
humility  and  modesty,  benevolence  and  kindness,  equally  rare  and  beautiful.  T 
am  sure  that  up  tc  the  time  of  his  death,  no  roan,  perhaps  no  half  doaen  men. 
possessed  so  great  an  influence  over  the  people  of  the  city  of  Savannah  as  Dr. 
Kolloek  did.  But  he  knew  it  not,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  know  it.  I  laed 
to  think  it  a  pity  that  he  ooold  not  entertain  juster  views  of  has  |iower  ia  tlMS 
respect,  as  I  believed  he  might  and  would  have  aooomi4ished  m«ah»  and  aadi 
that  was  greatly  needed,  for  the  public  good,  that  he  did  not  attempt,  had  ha 
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been  sufficiently  apprized  of  his  own  strength.  And  perhaps  the  weak  point  in 
the  character  of  my  honoured  friend  lay  just  here.  He  was  not  what  you  would 
call  a  brave  or  enterprising  man.  The  spirit  of  the  renewed  nature  in  him  was 
rather  diffident  than  bold,  and  scarcely  less  averse  from  self-confidence  than  it 
was  generous  in  its  appreciation  of  others.  I  remember  particular  instances,  on 
special  public  occasions,  when,  with  tremulous  emotion  and  even  tears,  he  soli- 
cited another  to  take  the  place  appropriated  to  himself,  on  the  ground  that  ho 
could  not  so  advantageously  occupy  it,  when  every  one  else  knew,  and  he  him- 
self proved  by  the  performance,  that  it  would  have  been  a  wrong  to  the  assem- 
bly to  admit  a  substitute.  And  so  with  respect  to  public  measures  on  which  he 
felt  intensely,  and  which  I  have  never  doubted  he.  might  have  carried, — ^as  the 
reform  of  the  unchristian  abuse  of  making  Sunday  the  chief  market  day  for  all 
articles  of  food,  which,  however,  outlived  his  day,  because,  when  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  proved  insufficient,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  might  have  better 
luccess  himself. 

Dr.  Kollock's  eloquence,  concerning  which  you  ask  me  to  give  you  my  impres- 
Rion,  was  the  unique,  living  expression  of  what  he  believed,  approved,  and  felt,  on 
some  great  subject.  Its  primary  elements  were  light  and  love;  audits  instru- 
ments, I  think,  were  chiefly  exquisite  sensibility  and  a  refined  taste.  His  writ 
ten  discourses  were  excellent  compositions,  and  he  sometimes  pronounced  them 
with  astonishing  effect;  but  his  brightest  efforts  of  eloquence  were  purely  extem- 
pore. Then  his  understanding  seemed  all  light,  his  heart  a  fountain  gushing 
with  sensibility,  every  feature  of  his  face  beamed  with  glowing  thought,  and  his 
whole  person  looked  as  if  animated  with  a  new  life.  Still  there  was  no  rant,  no 
ibandoning  of  himself  to  passion,  nothing  violent,  nothing  ungraceful.  It  made 
the  noble  speaker  more  noble,  the  elegant  man  more  elegant.  Every  thing  in  his 
eloquence  was  alike  free  and  chaste.  I  have  not  heard  more  than  one  speaker  in 
my  life,  whom  I  have  thought  fairly  on  a  par  with  him,  and  that  was  Dr.  Jona- 
than Maxey,  the  first  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kollock  was  during  the  last 
year  of  bis  life,  when  he  was,  much  of  the  time,  in  feeble  health,  I  have  always 
considered  him  as  one  of  the  most  exemplary  of  pastors,  especially  in  his  affection- 
ate attentions  to  the  poor.  After  his  death,  I  had  fall  proof  of  this,  inasmuch  as  I 
scarcely  entered  a  hovel  where  the  inmates  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  chief 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  they  would  mourn  for  his  death  and  talk  of  his  prayers, 
and  sympathies,  and  alms,-  after  a  sort  that  beggared  all  the  ado  made  by  the 
men  of  the  city. 

I  have  nothing  from  Dr.  Kollock  himself  to  authorize  it,  but  from  others  I 
received  what  I  fully  believe,  that  housed  to  contribute  very  largely  of  his  own 
saliiry  to  the  support  of  the  Baptist  minister,  who  was  an  excellent  man  and 
fiiithful  pastor,  but  of  only  common  abilities  for  the  pulpit,  and  having  a  largo 
fkmily,  found  it  rather  difficult  to  support  them.  He  never  laid  up  any  thing 
for  himself,  but  distributed,  as  a  good  steward,  all  that  he  could  save  of  the 
noble  salary  allowed  him  by  his  numerous  and  wealthy  congregation.  He  never 
used  a  carriage  when  he  went  out,  but  always  walked,  though  a  carriage  was 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  fkmily;^-a  habit  which  I  ascribed  to  his  love  of  com- 
muning with  the  Lord's  poor,  and  an  aversion  from  any  thing  that  might  pre- 
vent an  opportunity  of  a  free  word  with  them,  whenever  he  might  happen  to  meet 
them. 

His  death  was  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  impressive  scenes  that  ever  came 
wUhfn  my  knowledge.  He  had  been  struck  with  paralysis  a  few  days  before; 
but  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  entertained  until  the  Sabbath  immediately  pre- 
eedhig  his  death.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  public  prayers  were  especially 
^fkni  in  bin  behalf, — It  being  understood  that  Uz  lay  profoundly  (5omatose,  and 
that  the  physfcians  apprehended  he  must  er'*  r  je  so  A>r  s^  iO  indefinite  length 
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of  time,  and  then  die.  Notices  were  read  from  the  different  pulpits,  iniitiiii 
his  Christian  friends  to  meet  at  his  church  for  prayer  at  ten  o'clock  th«  next 
morning.  The  meeting  was  continued  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ,  and  again 
the  following  day  at  the  same  hours.  I  think  that  it  was  on  Wednesday,  wfaiii 
we  were  in  meeting,  that  a  messenger  ranr  hastily  in,  saying  that  Dr.  KoUodc  had 
come  to  himself,  and  had  asked  to  see  me;  and,  after  a  short  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving,  dismissing  the  meeting.  I  hastened  to  his  bedside.  There  he  laj  with  his 
countenance  looking  as  if  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  Third  Heavens,  serene  aod 
triumphant,  while  the  family^  consisting  of  Mrs.  KoUockand  Mrs.  Wayne, — ^her 
only  daughter,  and  the  Judge,  (now  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,) 
and  a  few  special  friends,  were  present,  oyer  whelmed  with  grief.  Mrs.  K.  was 
in  great  agony,  and  his  attention  was  most  tenderly  directed  to  her,  but  without 
any  symptom  of  trouble  to  his  own  spirit,  which  seemed  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  agitation.  He  asked  for  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress — ^the  book  was 
forthcoming,  and  he  begged  her  to  be  comforted  by  a  passage  which  he  pointed 
out  to  her.  I  think  it  was  just  then  that,  obserying  me  to  approach  his  bed,  be 
gently  extended  his  hand,  and  as  I  pressed  it  in  mine,  he  uttered,  with  some 
effort  to  speak  distinctly,  the  following  passage: — "Blessed  be  God,  even  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort 
them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  wo  ourseWes  are  com* 
forted  of  G'od.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation 
also  aboundeth  by  Christ.''  And  shortly  affcer  he  had  spoken  these  words,  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  do  Aill  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
man;  but,  I  say  again,  it  has  given  me  sincere  pleasure,  even  at  this  late  day, 
when  most  of  the  generation  that  were  contemporary  with  him,  have  passed 
away,  to  render  my  humble  testimony  to  his  exalted  merits. 
Accept,  Rev.  Sir,  the  sincere  respect  of 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  CAPERS. 
FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN,  LL.  D. 

ATTORHKT   OKNIBAL  Or  THI  VHITE])  BTATK8. 

RocKiNOHAM,  near  Clarksville,  Ga.,  4th  September,  1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  The  continued  ill  health  of  my  family,  and  the  pressure 
of  my  engagements  since  my  return  to  Georgia,  after  an  absence,  with  very  short 
intervals,  of  more  than  a  twelve  month,  have  unavoidably  delayed  the  fulfilment 
of  my  promise  to  give  you,  in  this  form,  such  recollections  as  might  occnr  to  me 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock;  and  now  that  I  am  about  to  apply  myself 
to  its  performance, — writing  in  this  mountain  region,  away  from  books  and 
papers  which  might  refresh  my  memory,  I  am  very  sensible  how  imperfectly  I 
shall  accomplish  it.  I  can  call  to  my  recollection,  without  an  effort,  a  long  and 
delightful  intercourse  with  my  departed  friend,  but  one  little  marked  by  inci- 
dents which  impress  theviselves  on  the  memory,  and  which  could  bo  appro- 
priately embraced  in  a  communication  like  this. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Kollock  commenced  at  Princeton  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  was  some  years  older  than  I  was,  and  was  advanced  to  the  Senior  class  in  that 
institution  when  I  entered  as  Sophomore.  From  this  difference  of  age,  and  of 
collegiate  rank,  our  relations,  which  were  characterised  by  great  kindnosa  on  fak 
part,  and  by  sincere  affection  on  mine,  resembled  in  some  degree  thooe  of  aa 
elder  and  younger  brother.  I  do  not  think  his  mind  had  been  at  thai  tint 
directed,  with  any  particular  earnestness,  to  religious  oontenplation.  His  4i^ 
lodtion  was  lively,  his  spirits  were  buoyant,  and  he  joined  with  a  hmrtf  good- 
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vill  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  his  college  companions.  We  parted  at  Prinoe«- 
ton  to  meet  in  Savannah,  when  he  went  there  in  1806,  in  answer  to  a  call  fl*om 
the  Independent  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  that  city,  to  become  their  Pastor; 
and,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  there,  and  np  to  the  moment  of  his 
lamented  death,  it  was  my  happiness  to  be  intimately  associated  with  him.  It 
belongs  to  his  biographer  to  exhibit  in  detail  his  pastoral  labours  daring  that 
period,  which  was  so  full  of  interest  to  many  who,  Deo  juvantej  were  called  by 
his  warning  voice  from  "  the  evil  to  come  *' — I  content  myself  with  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  grateful  recollection  with  which  the  remembrance  of  them  is  cher- 
ished by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  care. 

Dr,  KoUock  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congr^ation  with  which 
be  had  connected  himself,  notwithstanding  earnest  and  pressing  invitations  to 
other  fields  of  labour,  presenting  strong  inducements  to  him,  both  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gpspel  and  as  a  votary  of  literature.  A  congregation  in  Boston  had 
onanimously  called  him  to  officiate  in  a  new  church  which  they  had  erected,  with 
the  intention  that  he  should  occupy  it;  a^id  he  was,  with  like  unanimity,  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  University  of  Georgia;  but  the  devoted  affection  of  his  people, 
and  the  success  which  had  attended  his  labours  among  them,  induced  him  to 
decline  these  invitations.  The  anxiety  manifested  on  those  occasions-,  and  the 
joy  and  gratitude  with  which  his  congregation  learned  his  determination  to 
remain  with  tbem,  are  remembered  by  many  who  still  survive. 

His  unintermitted  labours  in  his  study,  in  the  "pulpit,  and  in  the  active  dis- 
cbarge of  his  parochial  duties,  having  impaired  his  health,  he  was  urged  by  his 
congregation  to  visit  Europe,  and  was  furnished  by  them  with  the  means  of  doing 
80.    He  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  and,  after  a  tour,  which  had  been  particu- 
larly interesting  to  him,  returned,  as  it  then  appeared,  with  renovated  health, 
to  resume  his  ministerial  labours.     But  his  disease  (which  was  of  the  heart)  was 
steadily  advancing,  until,  suddenly,  the  tidings  went  abroad  that  he  had  been 
stricken  with  paralysis.     When,  after  some  days,  during  which  multitudes 
hovered  about  his  house,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result,  it  became  obvious  that 
death  was  approaching, — having  then  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  there 
were  some  friends  with  whom  he  felt  anxious  to  exchange  a  last  farewell,  and 
to  leave  with  them  his  parting  admonitions.     Among  others,  I  was  called  to  his 
bedside,  and  from  a  sitting  Court,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  trial  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  repaired  to  his  chamber.     It  was  indeed  an  interesting 
interview,  and  the  whole  scene  is  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory.     Dr.  Kol- 
lock  was  suffering  great  pain, — for  the  external  applications  which  had  been 
made  by  his  medical  attendants,  Were  very  severe.    But  mind  triumphed  over 
matter.    The  minister  of  God,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
around  him,  seemed  insensible  to  his  own  sufferings.    His  strong  intellect  wits 
yet  unimpaired,  and  the  affection  which  he  cherished  for  those  whom  he  then 
beheld  for  the  last  time,  was  warmed  and  quickened  by  the  assurance  of  his  own 
speedy  departure.     His*  parting  admonitions  were  given  in  that  spirit  of  deep 
and  fervent  piety,  which  had  distinguished  his  ministry,  and  rendered  doubly 
solemn  as  they  were  by  the  scene  before  us,  were  I  hope,  received  profitably9  as 
I  am  sure  they  were  gratefully,  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.    My 
own  acquaintance  with  him  had  been  of  some  five  and  twenty  years,  and  the 
kindly  feelings  which  marked  its  commencement  had  been  uninterrupted  during 
its  progress.     I  was  indebted  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  own  strong  sense  of  duty, 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  he  adjured  me  to  consider  the  transitory  nature 
of  earthly  pursuits,  and  ever  to  remember  that  this  life  is  but  a  step  in  the  series 
of  infinite  existence  to  which  we  are  destined.     He  had  lived  under  a  constant 
sense  of  this  solemn  truth,  and  earnestly  desired  to  impress  it  upon  us  all.     He 
took  leave  of  us  severally.,  with  the  calm  serenity  which  he  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing his  bodily  anguish,  in  the  near  prospect  of  the  happiness  which  awaited 
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him,  ^vhile  onr  httarts  were  saddened  hy  the  reflection  that  a  cherished  friend,  t 
de¥oted  minjater,  was  about  to  bo  called  away  from  us. 

Dr.  KoUock  had  a  atrong  and  highly  coltiyated  mind, — a  quick  pereqitioii,  • 
lively  imagination;  and  with  these  was  combined  a  delicacy  of  taste,  which  bu- 
isbod  from  his  writings  all  meretricious  ornament.  He  was  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  his  acquisitions  were  by  no  means  limited  to  it.  He  had  cnlti?tled 
a  taste  for  general  literature,  and  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  exhib- 
ited unostentatiously  the  stores  which  he  had  gathered.  His  style  was  simple, 
yet  sufllciently  ornate,  full  of  pathos,  and  often  characterized  by  great  vigoor. 
A  peculiarly  expressive  countenance,  a  commanding  presence,  gestures  at  onoe 
appropriate  and  graceful,  and  a  voice,  clear,  strong  and  melodious,  gave  him 
great  advantages  as  a  public  speaker;  but  the  charm  of  his  pulpit  exercises  im 
found  in  his  own  deep  and  obvious  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  mesnge 
which  he  was  delivering;  in  the  singleness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  he 
manifested;  in  his  utter  forgetfulness  of  self  and  entire  devotion  to  his  sohfeet; 
and  in  the  success  with  which  he  impar^d  his  own  feelings  to  his  hearers.  Yon 
saw  before  you  an  accomplished  orator, — an  able,  faithful  expositor  of  the  auttd 
volume,  reasonipg  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scholar;  persuading  with  gentie  yet 
winning  earnestness;  tenderly  soothing  the  trembling  penitent,  or  holding  op  to 
the  scoffing  infidel  the  terrors  of  the  law.  As  you  listened,  the  man,  the  orator, 
receded  from  your  view — ^you  saw  only  the  minister  of  God,  performing  his  high 
office. 

In  private  life,  Dr.  Kollock  was  particularly  estimable.  Frequent  intereoone 
with  his  parishioners  he  felt  to  be  a  duty.  He  was  moreover  fond  of  sodetj, 
and  brought  to  it  a  fund  of  useful  and  agreeable  information,  a  happy  fikdlitjin 
imparting  it,  a  cheerful  benevolence,  and  a  frank,  cordial,  unassuming  manncf, 
which  made  him  always  a  welcome  visiter.  He  was  especially  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties,  and  prompt  to  give  his  attendance  wherorer 
sickness  or  sorrow  called  him.  In  seasons  of  affliction,  he  was  peculiariy  at 
home — at  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer,  or  amid  the  mourners  who  encircled  the 
domestic  hearth,  inculcating  the  lessons,  and  administering  the  consolatioiii,  of 
the  religion  which  he  taught.  To  this,  even  more  than  to  his  acknowledged 
excellence  in  the  pulpit,  the  devotion  of  his  congregation  is  to  be  ascribed.  He 
was  charitable  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
and  ever  ready  to  unite  in  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

If  this  very  imperfect  sketch  may  be  in  any  degree  useful  to  you,  it  will  dtmia* 
Ssh  the  regret  which  I  feel  at  having  so  long  delayed  to  furnish  it. 
With  it,  accept.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

The  respectful  good  wishes  of 

JOHN  HAGPHBRSOV  BEBBUK. 
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ANDREW  PLINN,  D.  D  * 

1800—1820. 

A.MDB1EW  Flinn  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  year  1773. 
His  parents,  though  in  humble  life,  were  much  respected  for  their  honesty 
and  piety. .,  When  he  was  little  more  than  a  year  old,  they  migrated  with 
their  family  to  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  where  his  father  died,  in  August, 
1785.  Thus  he  was  left  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  widowed  mother, 
with  six  small  children,  and  with  but  stinted  means  of  proYi(Ung  for  their 
worldly  comfort.  She,  however,  was  most  faithful  to  her  maternal  obliga- 
tions, and,  as  the  reward  of  her  fidelity,  was  privileged,  before  her  death, 
to  know  that  all  her  children  were  members  of  the  visible  church. 

Andrew^  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  early  gave  indications  of  a  si^erior 
geuios.  Being  of  a  docile  temper  and  active  mind,  hb  youthful  developments 
prombed  well  for  an  eminently  useful  life,  provided  he  could  have  the  benefit 
of  a  liberal  education ;  but  thb  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family 
seemed  to  forbid.  Some  of  his  friends,  however,  observing  that  he  was  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  prombe,  encouraged  him  to  commence  a  course  of 
study,  and  volunteered  their  aid  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  it.  Accord- 
ingly, by  vigorous  and  persevering  application,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  Pr.  James  Hall,  and  one  or  two  others,  he  soon  gained  such  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Oreok  languages,  and  some  branches  of  science,  that  he 
was  qualified  ibr  admission  into  College.  Id  due  time,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  where  he  acquitted  himself  well  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  Chrbtian ;  and  received,  with  considerable  marks  of  dbtinction,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1799. 

From  early  childhood,  under  the  influence  of  hb  excellent  mother,  hb 
mind  had  taken  a  serious  direction,  and  hb  heart  had  become  deeply  and 
permanently  impressed  with  DiYine  tnith.  Hence  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  view  from  the  commencement  of  hb  educa- 
tion ;  and,  though  he  trembled  in  view  of  its  responsibility,  all  hb  impulses 
and  convictions  were  in  &vour  of  engaging  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  .Orange,  and,  having  gone 
through  what  was  then  considered  a  regular  course  of  theological  study,  he 
was  licensed  by  that  Presbytery  to  preach  the  Gospel,  sometime  in  the  year 
1800.  Hb  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  excited  great  attention,  and  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  popular  candidates  of  the  day.  Haying  preached 
for  some  time  at  Hillsborough,  and  in  some  other  places,  he  accepted,  in 
January,  1803,  an  invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  Fayetteville,  which  had 
then  been  vacant  about  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson 
having  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  Here  hb  preaching  proved  highly  and 
universally  acceptable.  The  previous  steps  having  been  taken, — he  was,  in 
the  month  of  June,  regularly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  minbtry,  and 
installed  Pastor  of  that  Church.  On  this  occasion,  the  solemnity  of  ordi* 
iialion  was  witnessed  in  Fayetteville  for  the  first  time,  and  it  drew  together 
&  vast  coBcourse  of  people. 

*  IUt.  Dr.  J.  P.  WiUoo'i  Fun.  Semi.— MS.  from  Bar.  Dr.  Leluid.— Vool»>i  flfcrtmhti  «f 
v.  C.^Muoal  2d  Prctb.  Cb.,  CfaarlMtoD,  bj  R«t.  TbomM  Smjtb,  D.  D. 
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Until  tbe  settlement  of  Mr.  Flinn,  it  had  been  common  in  tbat  wlicle 
region  to  administer  tbe  ordinance  of  Baptism  to  children  at  home*  or  in 
some  private  boose.  The  oastom  had  grown  ont  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
at  that  time  so  few  ministers,  and  their  places  of  preaching  were  so  irregu* 
lar  and  distant,  that  parents  felt  obliged  to  call  npon  them  to  baptize  tbeir 
children,  whenever  they  had  opportunity.  Mr.  Flinn,  regarding  this  as  a 
serious  evil,  set  himself  to  remedy  it.  On  Sabbath,  the  22d  of  April, 
1804,  the  first  public  baptism  of  children  took  place  in  Fayetteville,  in  the 
Oourt  House,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  interested  assembly* 
The  numerous  relatives  and  friends  of  the  parents  gathered  aronnd  them, 
and  gave  them  the  Right  Hand  of  FelFowship,  thus  cordially  testifying 
their  approbation  of  their  example.  From  that  time  the  ordinanoe  was 
administered  in  public. 

Mr.  Flinn  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Pastor ; 
and  was  obliged,  besides,  to  teach  a  school,  in  order  to  make  out  a  compe- 
tent support.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  his  united  labours 
as  Pastor  and  Teacher  became  so  oppressive,  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
resign  his  charge.  He  now  removed  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  building  up  a  very  respectable  Presbyterian 
Congregation.  After  labouring  there  for  a  short  time,  he  went  to  Williams- 
burg District,  and  preached  for  a  while  to  the  Churches  of  Bethel  and 
Indiantown.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  visited  Charleston,  and  preached 
several  times  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church.  So  great  was  the  senaa* 
tion  produced  by  his  fervid  eloquence,  that  a  project  was  immediately  formed 
to  build  a  new  and  elegant  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  with  the  express  intention  to  secure  his  pastoral  services.  And  nuA 
was  the  enthusiasm  evinced  on  the  occasion,  that  a  very  large  subscriptioii 
was  raised,  and  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  laid,  which  cost  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  While  this  new  church  was  in  process  of 
erection,  the  congregation  was  organized,  and  obtained  the  use  of  a  vacant 
Methodist  place  of  worship,  in  which  Mr.  Flinn  commenced  his  ministry,  and 
continued  to  preach  until  the  new  edifice  was  completed.  He  was  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Congregation  on  the  4th  of  April,  1811.  In  November  of 
this  year,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1812,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Oenenl 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  Charleston  was  undoubtedly  the  theatre  of  Dr.  Flinn's  most  imporl- 
ant  labours,  so  it  was  here  especially  that  he  gained  his  wide  and  briUiaat 
reputation.  He  soon  came  to  be  known  extensively  in  the  Chnrch, — and  in 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South, — as  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  attrael- 
ive  preachers  of  his  day.  His  labours  in  Charleston  were  attended  with 
a  manifest  blessing,  and  both  his  Church  and  Congregation  had  a  rapid 
and  healthful  growth.  He  continued  in  this  connection  till  the  dose  of 
his  life.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1820,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  last  momenta 
he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  mourning  family  and  friends,  and 
then,  with  perfect  coniposure>  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
said,  **  Jesns,  into  thine  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  A  Sermon  com- 
memorative of  his  life  and  character  was  preached,  in  September  following 
bis  death,  to  the  people  to  whom  lie  hn^l  mini.sforod,  by  Rev.  George  Reid. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  James  P,  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Flinn's  intimate 
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friend,  preached  a  similar  disoourse,  shortly  after  his  deatti,— >aii  outline  of 
which,  taken  by  a  stenographer,  was  afterwards  printed,  in  connection  with 
»  brief  memoir  of  Dr.  Flinn's  life.     Mr.  Reid's  Sermon  was  also  printed. 

Dr.  Flinn's  publioalions  are  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Wilds,  delivered  by  the  desire  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  of 
Charleston,  1810;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston,  1811 ;  and  a  Sermon  commemorative  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Keith,  1814. 

Dr.  Flinn  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Henrietta 
Walker,  who  died  in  1808, — the  mother  of  one  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  the  Rev.  John  Dickson.*  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Elisa  Giimball, 
widow  of  John  Grimball,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  A.  W.  LELAND,  D.  D. 

ThxCLOOICAL  SSXIVAST,  I 

Columbia,  S.  C,  June  8,  1868.  > 

My  dear  Brother :  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Flinn,  previous  to 
his  settlement  in  Charleston,  in  1810.  But,  as  I  became  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  in  1813,  I  was  in  habits  of  such  close  inti- 
macy with  him  that  I  could  not  fail  of  being  well  acquainted  with  his  character 
as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  and  a  Minister.  Such  impressions  as  I  received  in  respect 
to  him,  1  cheerfully  communicate  to  you. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Dr.  Flinn  was  both  attractive  and  commanding  in 
a  high  degree.  Dignity  and  mildness  characterized  his  whole  deportment. 
Though  rather  below  the  ordinary  height,  his  presence  always  commanded  pro- 
found respect.  His  voice,  his  manner  and  countenance,  were  most  pleasing  and 
persuasive.  Probably  his  powerful  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  hardly  produced  more 
salutary  impressions,  than  the  kindness  of  his  manner,  and  the  charm  of  his  social 
intercourse. 

Ab  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  by  earnestness,  solemnity,  and  pathos. 
He  maintained  and  vindicated  the  doctrines  of  grace  with  singular  boldness  and 
ability.  He  was  thoroughly  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Old  School.  The  all-absorb- 
ing object  of  his  ministry  was  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  men,  and  lead  them 
to  the  Saviour.  The  Cross  and  the  Judgment  Seat  were  ever  prominently  pre- 
sented. In  his  pastoral  labours,  in  private  lectures  and  prayer  meetings,  his 
whole  heart  was  evidently  engaged  to  save  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  attachment  of  his  flock  was  most  devoted; 
while  his  aflfection  for  them  was  manifested,  not  only  by  his  untiring  labours  to 
promote  their  spiritual  good,  but  by  a  prompt  rejection  of  several  overtures  to 
induce  his  removal  to  most  advantageous  situations. 

In  his  attendance  upon  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Flinn  was  fkithftil 
and  exemplary.  Whether  he  was  found  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  the 
meetings  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  his  personal  influence,  his  judicious  coun- 
sels, and  his  glowing  zeal,  were  always  highly  appreciated. 

I  may  say  with  confidence  that  Dr.  Flinn  was  exceedingly  endeared  to  all  who 
were  brought  near  to  him.    He  was  a  most  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  and  would 

•  John  DiokaoB  wm  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C**  November  4^  1706;  wn  gradvated  at  Tale 
College,  in  1814;  pnnued  bi«  tbeologioal  Btudiee  pai^  in  private  and  partly  at  the  Andover 
Seminary ;  wat  lieenied  to  preaeb  by  the  Kew  Haven  Weet  Association ;  and,  u  be  war  prevented 
from  settling  as  a  regular  naetor,  by  the  state  of  hit  health,  he  engaged  in  teaehing,  and  mm 
for  some  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Charleston  College.  Having  lapplied  maqy 
fborohce,  at  dillemnt  periods,  espeoially  the  Third  Presbyterian,  First  Baptist,  and  Mariners', 
Chnrehce  in  Charleston,  he  removed  to  Asfaeville,  N.  C,  whrnre  he  fowMkd  both  a  Male  and  a 
Female  Academy,  the  latter  of  whiob  was  the  germ  of  the  present  Methodist  Female  CoUege. 
fie  died  in  Asheville,  September  38,  1847.  He  pnblished  a  volnme  of  tea  Senaonf,  tntltlad* 
«<  Knrrn^Hfl  of  JUU^n." 
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always  be  onthe  alert  to  aerre  yoa  by  any  meana  in  hia  power.  In  hia  ralatknia  te 
the  community,  he  was  benevolent,  public  spirited  and  aotively  nsefitl, — mafctng 
it  eyident  to  all  that  he  had  learned  to  liye  not  lor  Jusaself  alone.  Ho  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  liberality  and  aealona  adyocacy  in  anafealning 
all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Church.  His  efficient  labours  and  pacimioy 
contributions  in  the  early  endowment  of  some  of  them  were  worthy  of  all  praias. 
And  of  his  ministry  it  may  be  said  with  much  truth  that  '*  he  was  a  good  man, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  and  much  people  were  added  to  the 
Church." 

I  will  close  these  fragmentary  recollections  of  my  beloved  and  lamented 
brother  by  an  illustrative  anecdote,  which  I  received  upon  such  authority,  that 
I*  am  sdre  of  its  truth.  On  one  occasion,  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  .became  so  enraged  thAt  they 
actually  offered  personal  violence  to  the  Professors.  •  Mr.  Flinn,  being  on  the  apoi, 
and  disapproving  of  the  procedure,  came  in  for  a  share  of  their  ind%natioB. 
While  they  were  actually  pursuing  him  with  a  view  to  deal  their  blows  upon  Ins 
person,  he  mounted  a  stump,  and  appealed  to  the  infuriated  mob  in  so  persoaaivv 
and  eloquent  a  strain,  as  not  only  utterly  to  disarm  them,  but  to  change  their 
raging  menaces  into  shouts  of  delighted  admiration.  This  incident,  as  I  have 
reason  to  know,  first  disclosed  to  him  his  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence,  and 
thus  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his  subsequent  course. 

I  am  affectionately  yours, 

A.  W.  LELAND. 


■^0- 


JAMES  INGLIS,  D.  D  * 

1801—1820. 

James  Inolis  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1777. 
His  father,  James  Inglis,  wad  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
early  life, — about  1760.  His  mother,  who  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  but  came  also  to  America  in  early  childhood, — about  1748, 
and  passed  the  period  of  her  minority  chiefly  in  Philadelphia. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  about  three  years  old,  when  his  father 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  there  he  (the  son)  was  reared  and 
educated.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1795.  Shortly 
after,  he  comtaenced  the  study  of  Law  under  Alexander  Hamilton,  and, 
having  passed  through  a  regular  course,  was  admitted  as  a  practitioner, 
and  for  a  short  time  actually  practised  at  the  New  York  Bar.  His  mind 
having  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  profession  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Rodgers  of  New  York,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1801.  He  visited  Baltimore  soon  after,  and 
in  Fobruary,  1802,  was  called  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison  as  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
oidainod  and  installed  the  last  Sabbath  in  April  following, — the  Sermon 

•  M8S.  firom  hli  loii,— Rev.  Q.  8.  In^,  and  E«v.  Dr.  J.  0.  Baakw. 
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m  the  ooottsion  being  preaohad  bj  the  Bey*  Dr.  Saaiael*  StaDbope  Smith, 
Preiideiit  of  New  Jenej  OoUege. 

In.  November,  1802,  he  was  married  to  Jane  S.,  second  daughter  of 
Ohriilopher  Johnson,  of  Baltimore, — a  lady  of  great  intelligence  and  most 
ezemplarjr  piety,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  September  1816,  a  little  less  than 
four  years  before  himself.  Shortly  after  her  death,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  particular  friend,  the  Key.  Dr.  Muir  of  Alexandria,  detailing  the 
progress  of  her  decline,  and  the  triumphant  exereises  of  her  sjMrit,  with  sin- 
gular pathos  and  power.  It  was  published  in  the  "Monthly  Visitant,*' — a 
periodical  which  Dr.  Muir  at  that  time  eonduoted. 

The  degree  of  Doetor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  OoUege 
of  New  Jersey  in  1811. 

Dr.  Inglis'  public  career  seems  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  of  unifbrm 
isnor,  and  distinguished  for  the  splendour  and  attractiveness  of  his  minis- 
trations, rather  than  for  any  extraordinary  visible  and  enduring  results.  He 
died  suddenly ,  after  coming  out  of  a  bath,  on  Sabbath  morning,  August 
15, 1820,  leaving  behind  him  a  family  of  seven  children ;  one  of  whom, 
George  S.,  has  since  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Inglis'  publications  are  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Baltimore  on  a  day  of  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and  Prayer,  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  1808 ;  a  Missionary  Sermon  delivered  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  1812  ;  and  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  city. of  Baltimore,  before  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  1814.  Shortly  after 
his  death,  in  1820,  a  selection  from  his  Sermons,  together  with  some  of  his 
Forms  of  Prayer,  were  published  in  an  octavo  volume. 

I  saw  Dr.  Inglis  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1809,  at  Ellington, 
Conn.,  where  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, as  a  delegate  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Though  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  only  saw  him  in  the  pulpit,  I  well 
remember  how  much  I  was  impressed  by  his  dignified  appearance,  his  fine 
voice  and  commanding  manner,  as  well  as  the  point  and  power  of  many  of 
his  sentences ;  and  if  I  had  never  heard  of  him  afterwards,  I  think  I  should 
slwsj^s  have  remembered  him  as  among  the  most  eloquent  preachers  to 
whom  I  have  ever  listened.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  his  sermon,  which  was 
on  the  text, — '*  God  hath  spoken  once,  twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power 
belongeth  unto  God,"— closed  with  these  words — *•  Delay  not,  careless  sin- 
ner, delay  not  one  instant, — that  instant  may  be  thy  last;"  and  the 
expression,  though  not  in  itself  remarkable,  yet  uttered  in  his  impressive 
and  emphatic  manner,  sent  a  thrill  to  my  inmost  soul.  His  preaching  pro- 
duced no  inconsiderable  sensation  among  the  ministers  as  well  as  the  people 
at  large;  and  I  recollect  to  have  heard  of  his  having  preached  on  the 
succeeding  Sabbath  at  Hartford,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  whole 
community.  President  Dwight  heard  him,  either  during  that  visit  to  the 
North,  or  at  some  other  time ;  and,  in  hearing  a  recitation  of  my  class  in 
College,  on  Blair's  Lectures,  he  remarked  to  us  that  the  most  signal 
instance  of  precision  in  style  that  he  remembered  to  have  met  with  was  in 
Mr.  Inglis  of  Baltimore. 
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A  year  after  iny  gndnation,  I  passed  a  week  hi  Baltimore  on  my 
from  Virginia,  where  I  had  been  residiog,  and  during  that  time  Imd  ml 
only  an  opportanity  of  hearing  Dr.  Inglis  preach  twice  on  the  Sabbalk, 
and  once  on  a  week-day  evening,  but  saw  him  several  times  in  his  own 
family.  I  found  him  exceedingly  affable  and  kind,  fall  of  amnsing  anee* 
dote,  and  disposed  to  dwell  much  on  his  visit  in  New  England  at  the  time  I 
had  heard  him  preach ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  treasured  the  most  miniile 
ciroumstauces  attending  it.  His  sermon  on  Sabbath  morning,  which  «m 
much  the  most  striking  that  I  heard  from  him,  was  aimed  against  bigvtiy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  latitudinariabism  on  the  other.  It  was  delivoed 
without  notes,  and,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  was  not  writt^i;  bnt  the 
sentences  were  formed  so  perfectly,  and  uttered  with  so  mnefa  flnenoy 
self-possession,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  carefully 
discourse.  I  believe  he  was  accustomed  to  close  his  disoourses  in  a 
what  abrupt,  and  often  most  effective,  manner ;  and  thus  it  was  with  the 
sermon  to  which  I  refer.  **  Strangle  heterodoxy,"  said  he ; — "  Strai^^ 
the  monster,  till  not  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  his  pouonous  veins ;  bat 
spare  the  heterodox.  Crush  error ;  but,  upon  the  peril  of  your  soul's  eternal 
salvation,  touch  not  the  errorist.  My  religion  forbids  it.  My  religion 
abhors  it.  My  religion  will  not  suffer  it  under  any  form  or  phlliaAive 
whatever — the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  forbids  it — Let  us  pray.'* 

FROM  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  NISBET. 

Baltdtorb,  December  28, 1847. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  ult.,  and  am  truly  Bony 
that  you  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  apology  for  addresaiag 
roe  on  such  a  subject,  and  for  so  worthy  an  end.  At  the  time  I  received  your 
letter,  my  engagements  in  Court  and  otherwise  were  such  as  to  prevent  me  from 
giving  it  immediate  attention;  and  now  that  I  have  more  leisure,  I  am  greatly 
in  doubt  whether  my  recollections  will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  answer  the 
purpose  you  have  in  view. 

I  removed  to  this  'place  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1801.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Allison,  the  first  Pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  then  in  the  city,  wis 
too  ill  to  attend  to  his  usual  public  duties.  From  that  period  until  the  eleetioB 
of  Dr.  Inglis,  the  congregation  depended  upon  occasional  supplies.  After  tte 
death  of  Dr.  Allison,  the  prominent  candidates  were  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Ingfis, 
and  Dr.  Glendy.  The  latter  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  wIm> 
was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  first  chosen  by  the  congregation;  but,  owing,  I  believe,  to 
some  faax  paa  or  tergiversation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  call,  he  did  not  accept 
The  contest  then  lay  between  Dr.  Inglis  and  Dr.  Glendy;  and,  after  a  very 
spirited  and  close  election,  Dr.  Inglis  was  chosen.  The  supporters  of  Dr.  Qlend^ 
broke  off  from  the  First,  and  formed  the  Second,  iPresbyterian  Church,  of  whkk 
Dr.  Glendy  continued  the  active  Pastor,  until,  in  his  declining  years  and  heUtk, 
Dr.  John  Breckenridge  was  called  to  be  his  assistant. 

'  At  the  time  Dr.  Inglis  first  preached  in  our  church.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith  of  Princeton,  being  then  on  a  visit  here,  conversed  with  me  fireely  about 
him»  and  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  talents.  He  even  went  so  ftr 
as  to  ^ay  that  he  envied  him  his  style  of  writing.  I  have  myself  always  admired 
his  style  as  remarkably  clear,  forcible  and  eloquent,  though  I  have  sonetiBfls 
thought  it  too  much  condensed.  I  read  his  printed  sermons  to  this  day  wllh 
great  satisfaction;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  my  esUmation  of  then  ia 
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sonewhftt  eahaneed,  from  having  heard  thorn  deliyered  in  such  a  splendidly 
oratorical  manner,  as  well^  as  from  the  early  associations  in  the  church  which 
they  bring  to  my  remembrance. 

His  occasional  apostrophes  were  yery  impressive,  and  sometimes  almost  para- 
lyzing. I  have  yet  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  effect  of  several  of  them.  As  an 
example  I  may  refer  you  to  one  that  I  find  in  his  published  sermon  on  the  text, 
"  Draw  nigh  to  God*  and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  you;"  James  iv.  8.  The  closing 
paragraph  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Ministers  of  the  cross — servants  of  the  living  God — commissioned  to  carry 
to  the  expiring  saint  the  annunciation  of  a  glory  that  shall  shortly  be  his-^you 
come  to  teach  him — how  often  do  you  learn  of  him — how  to  die.  From  his 
weakness  you  derive  strength;  from  his  mortality,  life.  You  instruct — ^you 
ezliort — you  pray  for  him — you  endeavour,  to  guide  his  devotions, — but  ere  long 
yon  confess  yourselves  his  pupils.  In  his  soul  is*  the  earnest  of  immortality; 
the  radiance  of  salvation  beams  from  his  eyes;  and  his  tongue,  eloquent  in  the 
agonies  of  nature,  and  touched  by  the  fire  that  biases  on  the  altars  of  Heaven, 
proclaims — Live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  your  death  shall  be  like  his.  Be 
my  soul  with  thine,  expiring  believer  !  I  had  rather  be  that  dying  saint  than 
any  living  sinner  on  the  throne  of  empire  !  Be  mine  that  requiem  with  which 
they  chant  their  own  blessed  spirits  into  eternity, — Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd; 
I  shall  not  want,  Ae,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  on  this  earth, — ^and  though  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  sball  I  see  God — whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold — therefore  my  heart  is  glad  and  my  glory  rgoiceth;  for  thou  wilt 
not  leave  nay  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  me  to  perish  in  corruption-^ 
thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life^-in  thy  presence  is  ftilness  of  joy-^at 
thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore.  Hallelujah — blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lunb,  forcTer  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  last  Sermon  in  the  volume,  on  ''Universal  Praise,"  would  be  considered 
by  many,  in  some  of  its  parts,  as  overstrained  and*grandiloquent.  But,  during 
its  delivery,  there  was  neither  time* nor  room  for  such  criticisms;  and  such  was 
the  effect  upon  the  congregation,  that,  although  the  Doctor  concluded  with 
prayer,  as  usual,  yet  some,  on  leaving  the  church,  were  inquiring  how  it 
happened  that  he  omitted  the  last  prayer.  I  mention  these  things  to  show  you 
how  perfectly  he  possessed,  and  how  skilfully  he  practised,  the  great  art  of 
oratory.  But  when  I  thus  speak  of  the  power  and  charm  of  his  manner  in  the 
pulpit,  I  do  not  mean  in  any  degree  to  detract  from  his  judgment,  eloquence,  and 
taste,  as  nn  author.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  in  respect  to  his  published 
sermons,  that  I  do  not  think  the  selection  the  best  that  might  have  been  made. 

It  was  the  universal  testimony  of  Christians  of  all  denominations,  that 
Dr.  Inglis  was  unsurpassed  in  the  fervency  and  impressiveness  of  his  devotional 
exercises.  I  remember,  before  his  election,  an  aged  and  respectable  member  of 
the  church  told  me  that  he  had  been  advised  by  one  of  our  old  Presbyterian 
&thers  to  choose  a  Pastor  with  reference  to  his  prayers,  rather  than  his  preach- 
ing; and  for  that  reason  he  preferred  Dr..  Inglis.  Few,  I  imagine,  who  ever  heard 
hiift  pray  on  a  special  occasion,  have  forgotten  how  aptly,  concisely  and  grace- 
fully he  combined  the  various  circumstances  having  a  bearing  upon  it,  thus 
investing  the*  occasion  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  filling  the  minds  of  his 
bearers  alternately  with  emotions  of  solemnity  and  delight. 

I  will  only  add  that,  though  there  was  occasionally  some  appearance  of  stem- 
nets  in  his  manner,  yet,  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  society,  he  made  himself 
highly  acceptable,  and  there  are  not  a  few  to  testify  that  he  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  charming  companion  and  firiend.    He  had  a  strong  relish  for  good  society,  and 
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greatly  enjo jed  a  cfaeerful  oonvenation,  in  which  he  always  bore  a 
part,  and  shone  with  no  common  lustre. 

On  looking  back  upon  what  I  have  written,  it  seems  to  me  Tery  moagra,  and  I 
fear  may  proTe  to  you  very  unsatisfactory.  Such  as  it  is,  yon  must  take  it, 
making  due  allowance  for  defect  of  memory,  and  the  long  period  t&«t  hss 
elapsed  si«oe  Dr.  Inglis'  death. 

I  remain,  with  great  regard. 

Yours  truly, 

ALEXANDER  HISBBT. 

FROM  J.  MEREDITH,  Esq. 

BAiffDfoas,  October  28, 1866* 

Re?^.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  that,  after  so  great  a  delay,  for  which  I  ova 
an  apology,  I  find  that  I  have  little  more  than  a  lew  general  recoUectioiis  of  Dr. 
Inglis  to  communicate.  For,  although  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  much  persoasl 
intercourse  with  htm,  time  has  effaced  firom  my  memory  many  circnmstaaees 
that  would  have  better  served  to  delineate  his  character. 

The  possession  of  his  portrait — a  gift  fh>m  himself — ai48  my  remembnnioe  of 
his  personal  appearance.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  below  the  medh 
height;  but  still  well  formed  for  strength  and  activity.  His  forehead 
and  massive;  his  hair  and  complexion  dark;  his  brows  heavy;  his  eyes  gray  aod 
piercing,  but  their  expression  weakened  in  the  pulpit  by  his  habitual  use  ef 
glasses.  His  features  were  strongly  marked,  and  when  in  repose,  wore  aa 
expression  of  •austereness.    Yet  in  society  he  was  cheerful,. affable  and  oovrteoas. 

Dr.  Inglis  was  largely  gifted  with  many  of  the  essential  elements  of  oimtorlml 
power.  His  voice  was  full,  clear,  and  capable  of  great  varieties  of  modulatiaa. 
His  enunciation  was  deliberate  and  distinct;  his  action  subdued  bnt  giaosfal; 
always  appropriate,  and  seemingly  unstudied.  His  whole  manlier  waa  eminently 
dignified  and  impressive. 

He  was  accounted  a  sound  theologian;  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  fraiKsr 
with  the  best  English  literature,  which,  with  a  pure  and  discriminating  taate,  he 
often  made  tributary  to  the  adornment  and  illustration  of  his  discourses. 

He  usually  preached  with  his  sermon  before  him,  but  did  not  confine 
self  to  it;  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  one  in  which  many  of  the 
striking  and  eloquent  passages  were  not  evidently  extemporaneous. 

I  well  remember,  for  example,  the  one  to  which  you  have  alluded,- 
It  was  preached  to  conciliate  a  portion  of  his  congregation,  who  had  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  the  organ  as  an  objectionable  innovation  upon  the 
long  established  forms  of  Presbyterian  worship.  I  was  present;  and,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  effect  produced  by  that 
discourse.  So  vivid  that  I  can  almost  imagine  that  I  still  hear  the  exuUaat 
hosannas  of  praise, — ^peal  after  peal  echoing  in  every  heart;  that  I  yet  aeeawt 
and  admiration  figui^  on  the  countenances  of  old  and  young; — that  I  agahi 
listen  to  the  closing  strain  of  that  triumphant  anthem, — ^to  that  sobliaie  and 
wonder-working  peroration  which,  before  it  ended,  startled  so  many  to  ^«r 
feet,  as  if  by  an  electric  shock. 

If  you  have  read  the  sermon  in  the  published  volume,  you  may  well  think  tUt 
description  much  too  highly  coloured.  But  that  is  not  the  somon  as  I  heand  it: 
the  voice,  the  eye,  the  action,  are  not  there;'— -the  flashes  of  eloquence  whioh so 
dasaled  the  mind's  eye  of  every  hearer,  are  not  visible  on  the  printed 
the  preacher  himself,  in  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  could  not  rekindl 
''Every  attempt  to  preserve  on  paper  the  splendid  efforts  of  im] 
rioquenoe,  is  like  gathering  up  dew  drops,  which  appear  aa  jewds  and  _ 
the  grass,  but  turn  to  water  in  the  hand---the  essence  and  the  elements  rsmaia,— - 
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baiihefmee,  ibo  aparkle,  and  th«  form,  an  gope ''    ThMe  mn  tiie  wcHh  of  a 
poet;  but  they  are  as  Irue  as  they  are  beautiful. 

Tbe  prayws  of  Dr,  Inglis  were  not  only  remarkable  for  41m  Jornutisii  «iih 
wluchi  they  were  offered,  but  for  tbair  vnetbod  an^  ooiid«MatioiH  aud  wwo> 
frequently  iulerspeiwtd  with;  well  ehoaen  passa^^es  from  the  tjpiiaejal  Uttti^.  •  - 
In  closing  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  I  will  only  add  that,  m  Iba  general 
judgment,  Dr.  Inglis  was  ranked-rl  think  Justly — among  the  great  pulpit  oriip- 
tors  of  his  time;  and  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  a  distinguished  plaoe  in  your 
gallery  of  eminent  divines. 

I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  MEREDITH. 

FROMTHi  REV.  THOMAS  B.  BALCH. 

Rmgwood,  Ya.,  March  16, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  earliest  recollection  of  Dr.  Inf^  geeaiao  farther  back  than 
the  autumn  of  1809.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  which  was 
then  hdd  in  the  church  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  he  officiated  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sabbath  that  was  included  in  the  sessions  of  that  body.  Being  a  youth  at 
the  time,  my  admiration  of  him  as  a  pulpit  ofator  was  possibly  excessive;  hiK 
there  was  something  about  him  which  well  nigh  entranced  me.  <  His  stature  was 
indeed  rather  low;  but  he  stood  up  with  a  bold  front,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of 
authority,  inspired  by  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject.  He  seemed  to  have 
measured  exactly  the  space  that  was  to  be  filled  by  his  voice.  Hia  intonataons 
were  remarkably  fine,  and  his  general  manner  simple,  though  it  aHerwards 
became  more  showy  and  imposing.  I  recollect  that  his  text  on  the  oocasion 
referred  to,  was  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — *'  For- 
asmuch then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  fiesh  and  blood,  He  also  Himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through  death,  He,  might  destroy  him  that 
bad  the  power  of  death."  The  discourse,  though  very  comprehensive,  was  very 
brief:  no  man  loved  better  than  he  the  mvUum  in  parvo. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  which  occurred  fn  my  fother's 
congregation.  Dr.  Inglis  had  become  so  popular  that  his  servieeB  ia  the  pulpit 
were  put  in  requisition  more  than  once.  One  disconrve,  I  wett  remember, 
on  the  text, — "  Who  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  l%ht."  It  was  a  grand  display  of  t)^e  power  of  .eloquence;  but,  as  I 
just  intimated,  it  was  evident  that  a  change  had  passed  upoo  him.  His 
gesticulation  was  more  copious,  his  intonations  more  studied,  and  his  general 
manner  more  lofty;  but  he  was  still  wonderfully  attractive  and  impressive. 

Dr.  Inglis  uniformly  read  his  discourses;  but  his  reading  was  very  perfect. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  introducing  his  subject.  He  made  liberal  use  of  the  Bible 
in  all  his  sermons,  quoting  appropriately  from  every  part  of  it  in  confirmation  of 
his  positions.  He  was  a  preacher  admirably  suited  to  occasions  of  public 
interest,  and  such  occasions  called  forth  some  of  his  finest  efforts.  He  read 
Massillouj  Bourdaloue,  and  Bossuet,  in  the  original,  and  adikiifed  them  greatly. 
He  studied  the  Psalms  profoundly  and  devoutly.  He  wis.  a  great  iover  of 
Bjuaie,  and  liked  particularly  a  fine  performaaoe  upon  the  organ. 

fiaaidea  the  volume  of  his  sermons  printed  after  his  deathi  there  were  ibBveral 
in  iwmphlet  form  published  during  his  life  time.  One  of  these  I  regard  as  parti- 
cuUrly  eloquent.  It  was  delivered  before  the  Military  of  Baltimore,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Battle  of  North  Point;  but  I  suppose  that  it  has  gpoe  down  to 
the  grave,  where  this  class  of  productions  generally  find  an  early  resting  place, 
though  it  certainly  deserved  a  better  .fate. 
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Dr.  Inglis  had  many  excellent  moral  qualities,  and  fine  domestic  trmitB»  «fn 
which  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  He  also  evinced  a  truly  devout  spirity  thoqgk  I 
do  not  tMm  fbr  Mm,  as  he  oertainly  did  not  daim  for  himself,  an  ezempCoa 
§Nfm  the  inflrmiliM  of  onr  common  humanity.  By  his  congregation,  as  vill  ii 
by  his  more  immediate  friends,  he  was  tenderly  and  deseryedly  belored.  I  wWi 
e«lya4d4iai 

I  am  yours  as  erer, 

THOMAS  B.  BALCfl. 


■^^ 


CONRAD  SPEECE,  D.  D. 

1801—1886. 
FaOM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BBOWK. 

Augusta  Couhtt,  Ya.,  April  26, 18S6. 

4  • 

pear  Sir;  You  have  kindly  requested  me  to  send  you  a  brief  memoir  of 
my  immediate  predecessor,  B.BV.  Gonbad  Speece,  D.  D.  His  name  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  among  those  whom  the  good  would  love  to  remember. 
He  was  a  true  son  of  Virginia-^was  bom,  lived,  and  died  in  her  bosom.  He 
was  great  among  the  greatest  of  her  preachers, — few  proclaiming  ike  Go^mI 
more  abundantly,  or  more  powerfully.  A  man  too  of  acknowledged  g^niss 
and  learning,  of  sincere  piety,  of  warm  friendships,  of  attractive  soeial 
qualities,  all  together  making  bim  the  life  of  every  company  he  entered. 

Many  will  think  at  onc^  of  his  almost  herculean  frame,  six  feet  and  two 
inches  of  height,  and,  in  its  prime,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
of  weight — rawboned  and  muscular  withal.  Without  the  slightest  pretea- 
sions  to  gracefulness  either  of  person  or  manner,  his  presence  was  verj 
striking,  and  once  seen,  he  was  never  forgotten.  The  lapse  of  twenty  yean 
still  finds  thonsands  in  our  churches  with  vivid  impressions  of  his  sermons — 
chaste  in  stylo — laden  with  massive  matter — ^here  and  there  a  turn  of  thought 
or  ezpressios  surprisingly  original.  In  manner  plain  and  solemn,  save  an 
occasional  remark  of  outbreaking  oddity, — ^a  thing  not  without  regret  to 
Iris^  best  fHends,  as  well  as  to  himself,  bnt  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  Di. 
Speece  as  to  place  it  fairly  beyond  all  help.  And  how  many  of  ns  seem  yet 
to  hear  the  deep  tones  of  his  German  voice,  as  it  swelled  out  from  the 
jpulpit  in  the  bass  of  his  well  known  favourites,  Mear,  St.  Martin 's,  and  Old 
Hundred ! 

His  father's  name  was  Gonrad  Speece,  the  son  of  Conrad  Speece,  who 
migrated  to  this  opuntry  early  in  the  last  century  from  Manheim,  a  town  of 
Baden  in  Qermany.  The  name  of  his  mother  was  Ann  Catharine  Toomay, 
whose  anoestry  was  from  Deuz-Ponts  in  France.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  New  London,  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  November  7>  1776.  WUle  hk 
parents  had  but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  they  were  of  excellent  ohano- 
ter  for  honesty  and  industry.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  approved  pislj. 
His  father  was  not  a  member  of  any  church,  but  before  his  death,  which 
was  in  1820,  gave  full  expression  to  his  entire  trust  in  Christ  as  his  SttTioiir. 

In  1781,  the  fiunily  removed  a  few  miles  from  New  London,  where  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  employed  in  agricoltoral  labours  till  ITtt, 
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enjoying  the  slender  advantages  afFerded  bj  the  eommon  aobools  of  tlu^ 
neighbourhood.    It  was  through  the  instrumentaHty  of  my  fifttbev,  Bav. 
Samuel  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of  his  teachers,  and  had  disoavared  hi* 
uncommon  capacity,  that  arrangements  were  about  ibis  time  made  for  hm 
entering  a  grammar  school  near  New  London,  where  his  suecessiTe  iattmit- 
ers  were  Mr.  Edward  Oralu^m,  afterwards  long  a  Pvofossor  In  WashingtiNr 
Col^ge,  and  the  late  Rev.  Gkorge  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.*    After  a  few  wmIhi 
of  slow  and  embarrassed  experiments,  his  progress  wa&  remarkaUy  rapid. 
The  death  of  his  mother,  in  1795,  was  the  means  of  deepening  the  impres* 
sions  of  those  religious  truths  she  had  early  instilled  into  his  mind.    A 
few  months  afterwards  he  entered  the*  Academy  of  Liberty  Hall,  since 
changed  to  Washington  College,  and  at  that  time  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
William   Graham,  its  distinguished  founder.     Here  new  aasociates  seod 
banished  seripus  things  in  a  measure  from  his  thoughts.    But  in  a  li|lle 
while  his  interest  was  renewed  and  deepened.     In  the  contemplatien,  how* 
ever,  of  some  of  the. most  mysterious  doctrines  of  Seriplure,  he  was 
by  the  tempter— ^r,  to  give  his  own  words — '*by  my  own  ignoraaoe, 
pride'* — to  the  brink  of  infidelity.      His  rescue  from  this  peril  was   by 
means  of  Jenyns'  Internal  Evidence,  and  Beattie's  Evidences,  pot  into  hki 
hands  by  Mr.  Graham.     After  a  deep  struggle,  in  which  he  discovered^  ae 
never  before,  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  and  the  need  of  a  Divine  Helper, 
he  found  righteousness,  and  strength,  and  peace  in  Jesus  Christ.     His 
plans  of  life,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  were 
now  speedily  changed  to  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  GK>spel.     In  April, 
1796,  he  was  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
New  Monmouth,  (Lexington  had  no  church  at  that  time,)  and,  in  Septeai* 
her  following,  was  received  a  candidate  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lexington.     His  teacher  in  Theology  was  Mr.  Graham.    Certain  diffi- 
edties,  arising  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism,  led  to  the 
postponement  of  his  licensure;  and  in  the  spring  of  1799,  he  became  %■ 
Tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  his  inti> 
mate  friend,  the  late  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.     In  April,  1800,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  be  immersed  by  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  without* 
sny  preliminary  formality,  began  to  preach  the  Gospel.     But  Dr.  Alexan- 
der, having,  shortly  after  this,  found  relief  from  the  doubts  which  had  alse 
troubled  his  mind  on  the  same  subject,  soon  convinced  Mr.  Speece  of  the 
necessity  of  re-examining  the  whole  argument.     The  result  was  that  his 
opinions  became  finally  and  fully  settled  in  fiivour  of  Infimt  Baptism ;  and, 
having  respectfally  withdrawn  from  the  Baptist  Communion,  he  was,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1801,  regularly  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Hanover. 

Weary  of  a  college  life,  and  wishing  full  employment  in  his  ministry,  he. 
left  Hampden  Sidney  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  as  a  kind  of  general  missionary.  During  the  period  of 
this  service,  his  labours  were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
M  well  as  along  the  extent  of  the  great  valley  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
In  February,  1803,  he  commenced  his  connection  with  a  Church  in  Mont« 
gomery  County,  Md.,  called  Captain  John,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his. 
ordination  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  April  22, 1804,  he  was  matalled 

*  From  both  of  these  gentlemen  he  reeeived  Tsluhle  aid. 
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Faitor.  9at  hit  lieaUk  beeoming  mne&  impaired  bj  BaooesKiTe  attedcs  of 
favar,  Hm  oomiecfeion  wm  difliolyed  in  April,  1805.  Daring  1806,  he 
pnadiai  m  iht  Caontiei  of  Goookland  and  FlaTuina ;  and  then,  nnUI  18tt» 
m  iha  Ooantiea  «f  Potrhaten  and  Gumberlaad,  Ya. 

im  Oaiober,  ISIB,  ht  waa  installed  Pastor  of  AngnsU  Ohnreb,  to  vlnk 
ka  had  taosiyed  a  unaainioiia  call.  Here  was  the  field  of  bis  labona  fer 
otMMl  twentytivo  years,  and  nntil  be  was  r^moyed  by  death. 
Ohnfeh  is  eight  miles  frosi  Stannton,  Va.,  uid  immediately  on  tho 
Mad  thrangb  the  Oreat  Valley  of  the  State, — one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
blantifal  seetions  of  oar  oonntry.  It  may  be  called  the  yenerable  mother 
of  Presbyteriaanm  in  Virginia,  hayingbeett,oonjoiotly  with  Tinkling  Spring, 
the  First  Church  in  which  a  regular  Pastor  was  settled.  In  1740»  the  Bot. 
John  Oraag,*  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Uat- 
y#^^ity  of  Bdinbuigh,  became  its  first  Pastor.  This  was  seyen  years  beibie 
Samuel  Banea  yiaiied  the  Colony.  In  1747,  their  rude  log  stmotnre  gave 
place  to  the  substantial  edifice  now  used.  At  the  time  of  its  erectisn 
there  waa  no  yebiole  with  wheels  to  be  found  in  the  settlement.  The  roeb 
were  all  drawn  on  sledges,  while  the  glass  and  the  nails  were  brooght  oa 
pack-horses  from  WUliamsburg,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  Bick* 
mend  had  then  no  existence.  When  Braddock's  defeat,  in  1755,  spread 
terror  over  the'  whole  frontier  country,  the  hardy  Scotch  Irish  of  this  oooh 
muaity,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  pastor,  constructed  a  sabstantisl 
stockade  fort  aroOnd  their  church ;  and  this,  on  many  occasions,  was  their 
refuge  from  the  savage  foe.  Its  lines  are  still  visible.  Both  pastor  anl 
people  often  carried  the  fatal  rifle  to  the  house  of  God.  This  oongregatioo 
baa  been  remarkable  for  its  good  order  and  harmony.  No  inconsiderable 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that,  during  its  entire  existence  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years,  it  has  bad  but  four  pastors.  The  sepulchre! 
of  three  ate  in  the  graveyard  with  their  people,  and  the  fourth  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  tt  wits  in  tiie  bosom  of  this  community  Br.  Speece  quietly 
fed  the  lock  which  the  great  Shepherd  gaye  him,  among  the  green  pastures, 
and  rfong  the  beautiful  streams  of  our  lovely  valley.  Here  his  peaceM 
Ufc, — as  witii  many  of  our  best  ministers, — however  useful,  and  fniitfiil  of 
eternal  results,  'was  yet  ubmarked  by  striking  events.  Any  attempt  at 
minute  detail  would- swell  this  dcetch  far  beyond,  its  due  measure.  All  tint 
it  h  necessary  to  say  may  be  gathered  into  a  few  particulars. 

1.  As  a  Pasttfrf  he  was  faithful  and  laborious.  He  was  not  indeed  eoee 
monly  thought  so  well  fitted,  in  some  respects,  for  the  details  of  private 
pastoral  ittteroouzae  as  sotee  others.  .  And  it  was,  perhaps,  a  consciooaneB 


*  Josh  Ckuo  wm  bora  in  the  parish  of  Bunftfror,  County  of  Antrim,  Inland^  AwfHl  IT, 
1799.  i^r  attending  to  most  of  the  branches  of  a  liberal  ednoation,  In  his  owa  eoaatvj,  hi 
fT^t  to  flootland,  and  beeame  a  member  of  the  College  of  Edinbar)^,  where  be  gndoaled 
IMfteroT  Arts  in  the  year  1738.  He  eame  to  this  uoantiy  in  1734,  aniring  a4  Neweasde  ss 
the  Delaware,  on  the  17th  of  August  of  that  year.  He  appesred  before  the  DoD^at  Pna^- 
tenr  in  the  autumn  of  1736,  and  was  taken  on  trial  the  next  spring,  and  lleensed,  Aagoat  31, 
ITSS.  In  the  aatnme  of  1739,  he  rwieived  a  eall  to  settle  at  WestOoneeoeheagwe,  wUeh  hi 
dediaed*  At  the  clpse  of  that  year  he  was  jent  to  Western  Virginia,  and  commeneed  tike  Pl«»- 
hyteriaa  interest  Is  Augusta.  He  nthered  the  two  Congregations  of  Augusta  and  TfaUxi^ 
Kpifag^  and  was  instaUed  as  thsir  Pastor  in  September,  1740«  In  the  great  ariifan  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Churoh,  be  sTmmthlaed  strongly  with  the  Old  Side.  He  resigned  the  jaitiml 
eharge  of  Tlnhling  Spring  m  Horember,  17Si,  and  preaohed  a  Sermon  on  the  oecasioii  wbiab 

«aeprlaled,  Ihrths  Ant  ttme,  In  the  Baltimore  Liteiaiy  and  ReligleaiMafaBliie^  In  MMS.  lie 
leoMtlned  in  eham  of  the  Aagosta  Churoh  till  the  olose  of  his  Ufe.  He  died  oa  the  Slslsf 
April,  1774,  In  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  region  In  which  he  IlTcd,  h» 
Is  stm  held  In  high  TMMiatioa/ 
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of  iLis  which  led  to  Um  more  speciiJ  coDoentrfttioa  of  hU  energi#8  upon  Iho 
work  of  pablio  preaohiog.  Hero  was  unqaestiouably  his  great,  afcraafth, 
and  in  this  his  laboaxs  were  abundant.  The  diacourses  delivered  by  him 
during  hie  conneotion  with  ihie  oangregation  nambered  three  -thoveaadt 
embracing  an  uncommon  Tarieij  of  texts.  Nor  was  his  mini^trj  unbleesed 
of  God.  Threa  hundred  and  fifty  names  were  added  to  the  ohnreh  «|mii 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  attachment  of  his  people  was  unoeotViealy 
strong ;  and  when  he  reoeived,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  unani* 
mous  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iaStSMA- 
ton,  the  proposal  was  instantly  met  by  a  strong  and  unaoimous  opposition 
from  his  congregation. 

2.  As  a  Ruler  in  the  Church  of  God,  his  services  were  of  great  Yalne. 
His  place  was  seldom  vacant  in  our  judicatories,  and  when  pieseai^  he 
devoted  his  attention  closely  to  the  business  in  hand.  A  judgment  of  nnnewc 
mon  soundness  on  all  matters  embraced  in  the  deliberations  of  suoh  bodios, 
gave  his  opinions  great  influence  in  our  Presbytery,  and  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly. 

3.  Among  the  Benevolent  operations  of  the  day  the  Bible  Society  was  his 
fsvourite ;  and  upon  this  he  bestowed  liberal  benefactions.  In  the  cause  of 
African  Coloniaation  abo  he  took  a  de^  interest.  The  Annual  Reports 
vhich  ho  drew  up  for  the  Society  in  this  county  contun  sentiments  hardly 
surpassed,  in  force  and  compass  of  view,  by  any  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  .on 
tbat  subject.  But  the  Temperanoe  reformation,  more  than  any  other  move* 
ment,  drew  out  the  utmost  powers  of  his  mind  in  its  promotion.  Kind  in 
his  feelings,  wise  in  his  measures,  and  of  conservative  views,  he  abhorred 
the  denunciations  of  some,  and  the  extravagancies  of  others;  but  was, 
through  all,  an  uncompromising  foe  of  intemperance.  All  over  this  com- 
munity, and  wherever  occasion  offered,  he  brought  down  his  huge  battle  axe 
upon  the  Head  of  this  deadly  evil,  and  with  prodigious  effect. 

4.  The  published  productions  of  Dr.  Speece  are  of  a  merit  fairly  claim- 
ing for  him  honourable  mention  as  an  Auther.  The  most  considerable 
production  of  his  pen  is  **The  Mountaineer," — ^a  small  volume  ooniaining 
fifty-six  papers,  written  in  1813-1816,  and  after  the  manner  of  '*The 
Spectator.*'  It  has  gone  through  three  editions, — is  highly  ereditaUe  to 
the  writer,  and  some  of  the  pieces  are  of  .great  exeellenee. 

From  manuscripts  of  Dr.  S.*  in  my  possession,  I  find  that  his  other  pub- 
Uoations  number  in  all  one  hundred,  and  fifty,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
and  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  most  important  of  his  poetical 
coB^ositions  is  an  excellent  hymn  under  the  title — *'  The  Cross  of  Christ," — 
first  published,  as  many  of  his  pieces  were,  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magaxine,  Vol.  2.  It  is  now  the  372d  Hymn  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Collection.     This  was  written  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

His  published  Sermons  are, — **  Christ  Crucified : "  preaohed  by  appoint- 
ment before  the  General  Assembly,  May  21,  UW;  on  Proverbs  xxL  81 : 
preached  in  Cumberland,  Ya.,  August  20,  1812,  the  day  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  humiliation  and  prayer ;  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Martha  Nicholas,  1812;  on  Ecelesiastes  xiL  10:  preaohed  at 
the  opening  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  1824 ;  on  Isaiah  It.  10, 
11:  preaehed  in  Fiedericksbuc|^  Va.,  at  the  ordinaticm  and  inataUation  of 
Kev.  Samuel  B»  Wilson,  1824 ;  on  the  death  of  Mn.  Bliiabeth  Hendren, 
1832. 
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He  was  ftlso  a  large  eontributor  to  tbe  Virginia  Erstogelioal  and  Literatj 
MagaiiDe,  edited  by  hb  intimato  friend,  the  lamented  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D. 

In  October,  1835,  he  attended  tbe  ineeting  of  the  Synod  of  Yirgioia  in 
Priaee  Bdward  for  the  last  time,  and  presided  over  its  deliberations.  This 
meeting  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  great  interest,  to  which  the  Tisit 
of  the  yenerable  Dr.^Alezander  to  the  scene  of  his  early  ministry  greatly 
eontribnted.  In  that  Synod  he  still  found,  among  his  long  tried  friends.  Doe- 
tors  Baxter,  Hill,  and  Speeee.  The  Sabbath  day  was  a  feast  indeed  to 
hvndreds.  Br.  Alezaiider  preadhed  in  the  morning ;  and  who  ewer  head 
even  hint  preach  bettet  ?  But  the  sermon  did  not  suqmss  the  interesi 
excited  by  the  address  preceding  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
delivered  by  Dr.  Speeoe.  The  simplicity,  the  originality,  the  subdued,  bnt 
elevated  fervour  pervading  it  throughout,  made  it  almost  inimitable.  How 
many  Christians  felt,  that  day,  as  if  brought  to  '^  the  vcrygate  of  Heaven  V 
And  when,  with  deep  and  tender  emotions,  he  referred  to  the  penitent  thi^ 
on  the  cross,. and  his  own  hope  soon  to  enter  the  Heavenly  world,  and  hii 
wish  to  search  out  that  thief  among  the  happy  throng,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  to  say — **  My  brother,  now  tell  me,  under  all  the  cireurastances  of 
the  case,  which  of  us,  poor  sinners,  is  the  greater  debtor  to  the  grace  of  oar 
Divine  Saviour?" — the  effect  upon  the  assembly  was  overwhelming. 

From  Prince  Edward  ho  made  a  final  visit  to  his  old  friends  in  the  Coim* 
ties  of  Powhatan  and  Cumberland.  Of  his  feelings  during  this  visit  ia 
Kastem  Virginia  he  makes  a  brief  record  on  his  return  home:  *' During 
this  excursion  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  have  been  as  one  walking  in  a  fitf* 
cinating  but  melancholy  dream.  Emigration,  and  death  still  more,  have 
taken  away  many  of  the  old  friends  in  that  region  whom  I  loved ;  and  the 
few  that  remain,  appeared  to  me,  for  the  most  part,  strikingly  marked  with 
the  traces  of  age  and  debility.  I  seemed  to  be  looking  at  coantenanees  of 
which  time  hod  stolen  the  half,  or  two  thirds,  or  even  a  greater  proportion, 
forever  away.  Thus  'we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf:'  but  blessed  be  €Uk1,  we 
hope  to  obtain  a  better  world,  where  sorrow,  and  infirmity,  and  death  an 
known  no  more."  To  that  **  better  world  "  he  was  fast  drawing  near.  On 
Sabbath,  December  27,  1835,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  leaving 
the  pulpit,  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  left  breast,  (angina  pec- 
toris,) causing  bhn  almost  instantaneously  to  faint,  and  sink  to  the  floor. 
The  sensation  experienced  he  afterwards  compared,  in  his  own  graphic  way, 
to  "a  kind  of  ineiMle  rifie-skot,^^  Under  powerful  applications  imme- 
diately administered  he  soon  revived,  and  the  threatening  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  abated.  He  now  evidently  anticipated  a  sudden  death.  **  What 
a  solemn  warning  was  this  to  me  to  be  ready,  at  a  mementos  notice,  for  the 
summons  to  eternity !  God  give  me  grace  so  to  use  this  awful  dispensatkw 
of  his  providence." 

He  lived  -to  preaeh  five  discourses  after  this,  but  manifestly  under 
physical  prostration.  His  last  was  on  Saturday,  February  15, 1886.  Ii 
a  Temperance  Semen  on  the  text  *^l8  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend?"— 
and  was  thought  by  his  friends  one  of  the  very  best  they  had  ever  heaid 
from  him.  On  the  next  morning,  the  Sabbath,  and  while  riding  to  tbe 
church,  he  was  again  attacked  by  the  same  terrible  disease,  but  not  with  the 
same  violence  as  before.  But  he  Iras  waiting  for  the  '*  coming  of  the  Lord.'* 
He  expressed  to  all  around  his  entire  confidence  in  the  Saviour.  On  Hon* 
day  night,  and  when  he  was  thought  to  be  recovering,  the  final  sununoM 
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caiiie«  and  in  a.&ir  moments  be  yielded  ap  hie  apiiift  to  **  God  who  gave  it.*' 
Ho  died  in  the  sixiieth  year  of  hb  ago. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sb,  most  sinoerely  yonns 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 


FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  RUFTNER,  D.  D. 

LixivoToa,  Va.,  Jaonary  28, 1848. 

KoT.  and  dear  Sir:  I  have  just  reoeiTed  your  letter  asking  for  my  impressions 
rmpecting  the  late  Rey.  Dr.  Speeoe.  I  give  them  cheerfully,  but,  owing  to  a 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  less  fully  and  deliberately,  than  I  otherwise 
should. 

Dr.  Speece  manilested  his  capacity  for  scholarship  at  an  early  sge.  Edward 
Graham,  Esq.,  late  Professor  in  our  Washington  College,  was  teachiug  a  classical 
school  in  the  New  London  Academy,  not  far  from  old  Mr.  Speece's,  when  Conrad 
was  sent  thither  to  learn  whateTer  he  could  or  would,  .  Mr.  Graham  beheld  in 
him  an  awkward,  uncouth  Dutch  boy,  apparently  oyergrown  for  his  age,  and  to 
a  superficial  observer  of  too  rough  a  material  to  be  polished  into  any  sort  of 
refinement.  But  he  soon  saw  that  he  was,  mentally  at  least,  a  rough  diamond. 
He  set  him  at  the  Latin  Grammar.  The  big  boy  looked  at  it,  tuVned  over  the 
leaves  from  beginning  to  end,  and  when  called  on  'said  his  ftic,  tec,  Aoc,  Ac, 
▼ery  accurately,  but  rather  morosely;  saying  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
it  meant,  and  would  rather  learn  something  else.  Mr.  Graham  persuaded  him 
to  go  on;  and  so  he  did,  with  such  accelerated  speed  and  growing  encouragement, 
that  he  distanced  all  his  class  mates,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the  aeco- 
racy  than  the  rapidity  of  his  acquirements.  This  was  the  foreshadowing  of  his 
future  history.  But  it  is  not  his  history,  bnt  a  delineation  of  his  character,  that 
you  request  of  me. 

In  person  Dr.  Speece  was  tall,  large  and  lubberly — somewhat  like  the  Lexi- 
cographer, Dr.  Johnaan.'  In  respect  to  his  intellect,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
clearness,  method,  and  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  consequently  for  the  ready 
command  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  perfect  fluency  and  perspicuity  of  his 
expressions.  I  have  heard  him  utter  perhaps  millions  of  words,  but  I  know 
not  that  I  ever  heard  him  hesitate  for  a  word,  or  use  one  that  was  improper. 

He  was  a  great  reader  of  books,  both  theological  and  literary.  Yet  he  was 
not  a  great  student,  if  .by  this  term  we  understand  a  man  who  studies  a  partica- 
lar  subject  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  Hence  he  was  not  a  man 
of  science  .in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term;  but  rather  a  man.  of  eztenaife 
knowledge,  which  his  quick  and  retentive  mind  had  always  in  its  view,  like  a 
wide  landscape  before  the  eye. 

He  excelled  in  conversation;  was  full  of  a  droU  humour,  that  never  hurt,  bnt 
always  diverted,  his  company.  His  peculiar  humour  sometimes  showed  itself 
in  the  pulpit,  but  on  account  of  its  incongruity  with  the  place,  not  always  with 
happy  effect. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  fluent,  clear  and  instructive.  His  deep,  sonorous  voice 
filled  the  ears  of  the  largest  audience;  but  he  was  rather  monotonous  in  tho 
manner  of  his  delivery,  and  never  rose  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  eloquence. 

He  rarely  wrote  his  sermons  or  spent  much  time  in  premeditating  them ;  yet 
such  was  his  readiness  of  thought,  clearness  of  method,  and  perfect  propriety 
of  expression,  that  a  literal  copy  of  his  extemporaneous  discourses  would  have 
needed  no  correction  for  the  press. 

He  did  not  excel  as  a  writer.  The  style  of  his  writings  was  inferior  to  that 
of  his  extemporary  discourses,  and  his  ordinary  conversation.  His  ready  mind 
seemed  to  feel  cramped  and  embarrassed  by  the  slow  mechanical  process  qf 
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writing.    Ilioagh  an  ftdnuier  of  poetry,  he  bad  little  imagination :  his  taste 
therefore  correct  rather  than  delicate,  and  his  style  lacked  embelliabment. 

Ho  was  a  sincere  and  good-hearted  Christian,  void  of  enthusiasm,  and  henct 
not  of  the  class  called  revival  preachers.  Ilis  principles  were  strictly  orthodox, 
and  his  morality  exemplary;  and  yet  truth  requires  me  to  say  that  hiseconomj, 
to  say  the  least,  verged  to  a  point,  heyond  which  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  i 
virtue.  He  was  of  the  German  stock  of  frugal  farmers,  and  though  long  soaked 
in  Virginianism  and  Presbyterianism,  he  still  retained  some  spice  of  the  natire 
sap.  He  was  an  old  bachelor  withal,  and  having  thus  the  centre  of  hamsa 
attraction  in  the  centre  of  his  own  self,  his  whole  system  tended  to  contnctioB. 
But  this  was  after  all  a  mere  blemish  in  a  great  and  good  man;  and  happy  Mt 
they  whose  spotless  character  shall  entitle  them  to  cast  a  stone  at  his  with  its 
one  spot. 

Dr.  Speeoe  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  our  Church  judicatories,  and 
always  showed  himself  a  wise  oounsellor.  As  he  grew  somewhat  old«  aad 
became  more  corpulent  and  more  difficult  of  locomotion,  requiring  a  giant  of  a 
horse  to  carry  him,  (by  the  bye,  he  once  crushed  his  horse  to  death,  when  the 
unfortunate  animal  fell  under  his  weight,  upon  a  smooth  limestone  rock,)  ht 
complained  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  Presbytery,  when  it  met  orer  n^geA 
Western  mountains,  and  especially  when  he  had  to  travel  over  the  worst  mona- 
tain-road  in  Virginia — ^it  was  over  the  huge.  Wild  Cheat  Mountain; — and  on  oae 
occasion  he  so  crippled  his  horse  that  he  resolved  that,  after  his  return,  he  would 
never  travel  that  road  of  cleft  rocks,  deep  mire,  and  tangled  tree-roots  agais. 
So  whoi  at  last,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  next  to  his  home,  be 
solemnly  wheeled  his  horse  towards  this  spruoe«covered  terror  of  traveUen, 
doffed  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  of  inexpressible  shape,  bowed  after  his  indeschlis- 
ble  manner,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  Cheat  Mountain,  we  shall  never  meet  again." 
It  was  something  like  Mountain  nodding  to  Mountain,  and  frowning  one  at  the 
other. 

His  distinguished  talents  and  learning  procured  for  him,  at  middle  age,  is 
1820,  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College;  bat  be 
was  not  covetous  of  public  honours  nor  of  high  station.  Give  him  his  pulpt, 
his  parishioners,  his  literary  friends,  and  bis  books;  and  the  world  might  take 
all  the  rest  with  his  hearty  consent.  I  ought  perhaps  -to  except  f o6ace»— "  the 
weed,"  as  he  called  ii,  which  was  to  him  almost  as  indispensable  as  books.  He 
was  an  enormous  chewer,  and  a  sealous  advocate  of  the  use  of  this  drug.  Many 
were  the  pleasant  and  droll  sayings  that  he  uttered  concerning  it.  But  prebe- 
Uy  it  shortened  his  days.  Old  Father  Biitchel,  of  Bedford,  used  to  say,  after 
his  eightieth  wmter,  that  if  tobacco  was  a  poison,  it  was  a  slow  one,  for  he  had 
ehewed  it  for  seventy  years.  But  Dr.  Speece,  being  only  three  times  as  large  as 
Father  Mitchel,  consumed  at  least  six  times  as  much  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
literally  slept  with  his  cheek  full  of  it. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  say  off  hand  about  Dr.  Speeoe,  and  it  may  at  least  serve 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  his  peculiar  mental  and  moral  constitution. 

Yours  in  brotherhood, 

H.  RUFFNBR. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HILL,  D.  D. 

WiircHKSTKa,  Ya.,  April  9, 1948. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Speeoe,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminte- 
oeoces,  was  for  many  years  my  intimate  fHend,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  shall,  however,  give  you  my 
reoolleetions  as  they  happen  to  occur,  rather  than  attempt  a  full  portrait  of  his 
diaracter. 
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Nobody  who  knew  Dr.  Spoece  could  doubt  that  he  was,  in  many  respects,  an 
extraordinary  man.  With  an  uncommonly  forbidding  exterior,  he  had  a  mind 
of  great  strength  and  compass,  and  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  With  his  particular  friends  he  would  unbend  with  great 
fkmiliarity,  and  render  himself  exce^ingly  agreeable;  while  he  was  not  particu- 
larly social  among  strangers,  and  towards  those  for  whom  he  had  no  respect  he 
maintained  a  pretty  uniformly  stem  and  distant  attitode. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  place  among  the  more  eminent  preachers  of-  his 
day.  His  sermons,  tbo'ug}i  far  from  being  unstudied,  were  seldom,  if  everi 
written  out.  His  thoughts  were  strong  .and  pertinent,  and  his  style  rather 
perspicuous  than  ornate.  Had  he  possessed  an  agreeable  and  well  modulated 
Toice,  and  in  other  respects  an  attractive'  manner,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  popularity  as  a  preacher  which  he  never  reached.  But  in 
these  latter  particulars  he  was  very  deficient.  His  voice  was  coarse,  monoto- 
nous, and  very  little  susceptible  of  modulation;  while  his  gestures,  if  he  made 
any,  Vere  stiff  and  awkward,  his  head  being  a  little  inclined  to  one  side,  with  a 
frown  on  his  forehead.  * 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  stated,  I  may  mention  a  ciroomstanoe 
that  occurred  between  Dr.  Speece  and  the  Rev.  James  Turner,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pulpit  orators  that  Virginia  has  produced.  Mr.  Turner 
was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  glowing  piety,  comprehensive  genius,  and  popular 
talents;  but  he  entered 'the  ministry  late  in  life,  and  without  any  very  mature 
preparation  for  it.  But  notwithstanding  he  was  in  some  respects  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  Speece,  they  were  still  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  On 
one  occasion  they  agreed  to  go  out  and  spend  a  week  together  on  a  missionary 
tour  through  the  destitute  regions  round  about.  They  had  sent  out  notices  of  a 
series  of  appointments  beforehand  in  the  part  of  the  country  through  which 
they  intended  to  pass.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  should  preach  on 
alternate  days;  and  he  who  did  not  preach  was  always  to  follow  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon  with  an  enforcing  exhortation.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
Speece  had  finished  his  sermon,  he  called  upon  his  brother  Turner  to  exhort;  but 
Turner,'  in  rather  an  ungracious  manner,  replied,^'*  Close  the  meeting — I  have 
nothing  to  say."  The  secret  of  it  was,  that  they  had  had  a  large  congr^ation, 
consisting  chiefly  of  persons  who  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel;  and  Turner  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Speece 's  sermon 
bod  not  met  the  exigency  of  the  case,  that  it  had  put  him  quite  out  of  tune,  and 
he  did  not  dare  utter  a  word,  feeling  assured  that  any  attempt  he  might  make. to 
speak,  would  be  a  failure.  When  the  people  had  dispersed,  Speece  said  to  his 
friend  Turner,  "What  is  the  matter  with* you  now  ?**  "Brother  Speece,  I  do 
not  like  your  preaching  at  all,**  was  the  reply.  "  If,*'  says  he,  "  I  could  com- 
mand such  sentiments  and  language  as  you  can,  I  could  prostrate  all  before  me; 
but  you  drag  along,  and  let  your  words  drop  out  of  your  mouth,  like  stones  out 
of  the  tail  of  a  cart.  Man,  why  don't  you  fire  ?  Why  don't  you  put  in  more 
powder,  and  fire  clear,  and  then  yo&  might  expect  to  do  some  execution.**  To 
amuse  himself  and  his  friends,  and  to  show  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Turner,  Dr. 
Speece  would  often  relate  this  incident. 

I  might  enlarge  in  respect  to  the  character  and  habits  of  my  old  friend,  bnt 
vhat  I  have  written  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Tours  truly,. 

WILLIAM  HILL. 
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JOHN  MATTHEWS,  D.  D  * 

1801—1848. 

John  Matthiwb  wu  born  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  within  the  b^nadi 
of  the  Alamance  Congregation,  January  19,  1772.  Hia  father  emigrated 
from  Ireland,  but  was  married  after  he  came  to  thia  country — ^he  was  a  bxma 
in  moderate  circumstances,  but,  from  principle,  never  held  slaves.  The  eailj 
advantages  for  education  enjoyed  by  the  son  were  very  limited,  though  hk 
tastes  were,  from  childhood,  decidedly  intellectual.  Having  served  for  some 
time  successively  at  the  business  of  a  wheelwright,  a  house  carpenter,  and 
a  cabinet-maker, — always  devoting  to  reading  whatever  leisure  he  could 
command  from  his  daily  employment, — ^he  entered,  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty,  on  a  course  ef  study  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Gald^ 
well, — an  eminent  teacher,  and  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  with  whioh  his 
father's  family  was  connected.  He  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Dr.  Galdwell't 
family,  paying  for  his  board  by  making  various  scientific  instrumenU  for 
the  use  of  his  school ;  and,  during  one  of  his  vacations,  he  made  a  carnage 
for  the  Doctor,  which  the  venerable  old  man  used  for  many  years  afterwards 
to  boast  of,  as  he  rode  in  it  with  his  visitors,  as  a  specimen  of  the  handi- 
work of  one  of  his  pupils.  During  another  vacation,  he  assisted  in  finish- 
ing a  church  edifice,  especially  in  making  the  pulpit ;  and  this  straclnre  wu 
the  first  one  he  ever  occupied,  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  pro- 
gress in  the  languages  was  very  rapid  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  still 
greater  aptitude  for  the  study  of  the  sciences.  He  was  especially  delighted 
with  Astronomy ;  and  he  even  formed  an  Orrery,  or  Planetarium,  showing 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — which  was  considered  as  an  instra- 
ment  of  extraordinary  power  and  accuracy.  This  also  he  presented  to  his 
revered  teacher,  in  whose  family  it  is  understood  that  it  is  still  preserved  as 
a  valuable  relic. 

Having  completed  his  preparatory  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange  in  March,  1801,  being  then  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
The  next  winter,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Natchex ;  and,  in  fulfilling 
this  appointment,  he  had  to  traverse  an  extensive  desolate  region,  where 
were  not  to  be  seen  even  the  faintest  traces  of  civilisation.  On  his  retuni 
to  Carolina,  he  received  a  call,  in  April,  1803,  from  the  Nutbnsh  and 
Grassy  Creek  Churches.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  shortly 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Matthews  remained  Pastor  of  th^se  Churches  until  1806,  whoi  he 
resigned  his  charge,  and  soon  after  was  installed  over  the  Church  in  Martinh 
burg,  Ya.  After  remaining  here  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  yielded  lo 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Church  in  Shepherds  town,  Ya.,  then  vaoant 
by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Hoge  to  Hampden  Sidney  College, — to  become  their 
Pastor.  He  accepted  this  charge,  not  without  many  misgivings,  particvlaiiy 
in  consideration  of  the  very  high  character  of  his  predecessor;  but  the  rssiiU 
proved  that  he  was  in  no  wise  unworthy  to  succeed  the  man  who  had  gone 
before  him,  though  his  praise  had  long  been  in  all  the  churches.  Hs  proaohcd 
as  a  stated  supply  to  this  Church  and  that  of  Charlestown  tall  about  1826  or 
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'27, — dividiDg  his  time  equally  between  the  two  plaoes,  and  preaching  fre- 
quently also  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  then  gave  up  his  chaige  at  CharleK- 
town,  and  took  that  at  Martinsburg  in  its  place,  dividing  his  time  equally 
between  Martinsburg  and  Charlestown  till  he  removed  to  the  West.  Not 
only  by  the  people  of  his  immediate  charge,  but  throughout  the  whole 
region,  and  indeed  in  the  State  at  large,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  men,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  and  excellent  preachers,  of  his 
day. 

In  1828,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the 
Trustees  of  Washington  College,  Pa.  ' 

In  1880,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  which  had  then  just  been  established  at  Hanover  in  Indi- 
ana. After  visiting  the  place,  and  viewing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  determined  to  accept  the  invitation ;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  acted  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  most  of  his  friends,  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
some  of  them,  and  withal  was  fully  convinced  that  the  step  must  be  adverse 
to  his  own  pecuniary  and  worldly  advantage.  He  recognised  a  call  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  with  him  was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  His 
inauguration  as  Professor  took  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  1831 ;  and  from 
that  period  till  the  close  of  his  life, — seventeen  years, — his  devotion  to  the 
intereBts  of  the  institution  was  most  untiring  and  exemplary.  He  had  no 
regular  charge,  as  a  preacher,  during  this  period,  but  a  large  part  of  hb 
Sabbaths  were  employed  in  supplying  vacancies,  or  assisting  his  brethren  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Though  overtures  were  repeatedly  made  to  him  to 
occupy  other  important  stations,  he  unhesitatingly  declined  them  all,  from 
a  conviction  that  he  held  the  place  in  which  his  labours  were  more  effective 
for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  in  any  other.  During  part  of  the  time,  he  acted  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Hanover  College,  and  often  supplied  vacancies  in  the  College,  in  the 
way  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Matthews,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  began  to  feel  the  infirmities 
of  ftge,  but  he  was  able  to  labour,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  till  almost 
the  close  of  life ;  and  at  last  he  died  suddenly.  He  had  continued  his  lec- 
tures on  Theology,  till  within  a  week  of  his  death.  He  had  been  urged  to 
Bnbmit  to  a  surgical  operation  for  an  internal  malady,  and  finally  consented 
to  it ;  but  the  operation  proved  fatal  at  the  very  moment  of  its  being  per- 
formed. He  died  at  New  Albany,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1848,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Wood,  then  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Matthews'  two  most  important  publications  were  entitled  '*  Letters 
on  the  Divine  Purpose,"  and  **  The  influence  of  the  Bible."  These  were 
published  originally  as  communications  in  the  Literary  and  Theological 
Magasine,  edited  by  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  and  they  subsequently  took  a  more 
permanent  form,  and  afe  justly  regarded  as  having  a  high  and  enduring 
value.  Beside  these,  he  published  the  following : — National  Peace  and 
Safety :  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Fast  day  appointed  by  public  authority, 
1812.  Memorial  of  Independence :  A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  Fourth  of 
*^Qly,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  Reconciliation  by  the  Cross,  published  in 
the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Preacher,  1818.  The  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral office  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Wells  Andrews,  1818. 
On  Intemperance,  1818.    A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Colonel  James  Mor* 
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row.  A  Semon. preached  be&n  m  Lodge  of  FreemaAoiis.  Miniiteciil 
devoiedoeaa :  A  Sermon  deUvered  at  the  ordination  and  installation  of  fier. 
James  M.  Brown,  1826.  Inaugural  Address  upon  oooasion  of  his  entering 
on  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Theology  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  18S1.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Unity  of  Christ  and  the  Churoh,  published  in  a  yolume  enti- 
tled **  Original  Sermons  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Mississippi  Yal* 
ley,"  1838.     A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Ber.  Harry  Innis  Todd. 

Dr.  Matthews  was  married  on  the  8th  of  December,  1803,  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Daniel,  of  Charlotte  County,  Ya.  She  died  in  June, 
1809.,  leaving  four  young  children.  In  Aprils  1818,  he  was  married  again 
to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  Wibon,  of  Berkley  County ;  and  by  this 
marriage  there  were  five  children.  His  widow  survives  (1857)  in  her  sev« 
enty-fourth  year.  All  his  sons, — six  in  number,  are  graduates  of  GoUeges, 
and  three  .of  them  are  highly  respectable  ministers  of  the  Presbyterisa 
Churoh. 

PROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  WOOD,  D.  D. 
paorxBBoa  in  thi  hkw  albant  thkolooioal  ssmihabt,  ivd- 

Niw  Albaht,  Augoat  28, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  venerable  Dr.  Matthews  was  not  personally  known  to  me 
till  1837.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  during  a  short  visit  at 
Hanover,  Ind. 4  where  he  then  resided.  The  trait  of  character  which  produced 
the  strongest  impression  on  my  mind  at  that  time,  was  his  unaffected  and  patri- 
archal simplicity.  I  found  him,  like  Jacob,  "  a  plain  man,"  deliberate  and 
somewhat  reserved  in  conversation,  yet  so  kind  and  hospitable  that  I  felt  the 
greatest  freedom  both  in  his  society  and  in  his  house.  Two  years  aflerwards,  I 
became  associated  with  him  as  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  fren 
which  time  I  enjoyed  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him  till  his  death.  My  for- 
mer impressions  were  fully  sustained,  and  other  traits,  equally  characteristic  and 
praiseworthy,  were  developed,  from  time  to  time,  as  op(>ortunitiea  occurred  fiv 
their  exhibition. 

Dr.  Matthews  ptossessed  talents  of  a  high  order.  His  reasoning  powers  wen 
acute.  His  method  was  easy,  perspicuous  and  logical.  He  uttered  his  thoogbU 
with  so  mqch  accuracy  and  precision,  that  he  seldom  recalled  a  word,  or  had  auj 
occasion  to  change  it  for  another.  In  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  he  is 
said  to  have  exhibited  great  fervour  and  occasional  vehemence,  which  prodoced, 
at  times,  a  very  strong  and  visible  effect  upon  his  audience.  This  method  of 
speaking  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  more  composed  and  deliberate,  and  he 
evidently  aimed  rather  at  instructing  than  excitfaig  his  hearers.  But  though 
deliberate,  he  was  not  dull.  Though  he  made  no  attempt  at  oratory,  either  b/ 
gestures  or  ornate  diction,  hb  language  and  manner  were  generally  impressire, 
and  sometimes  truly  eloquent.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  an  accurate  scholar; 
was  uncommonly  familiar  with  the  classics,  and  critically  acquainted  with  the 
original  of  the  Now  Testament. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Lit- 
erary and  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  his  productions  were  so  highly  prized  that 
some  of  them  were  republished  in  a  separate  form.  For  many  years  before  hU 
decease,  he  had  a  trembling  in  his  hands,  which  disabled  bim,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper.  This  accounts  for  his  having  written  so 
little  for  the  press,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  But  his  '*  Let- 
ters on  the  Divine  Purpose''  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  our  beat  theological  writers.  His  lectures  to  the  students,  for  the  resMa 
just  gtveuj  were  not  written  out;  and  are  therefore  preserved  only  in  his  own 
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brief  notes,  and  the  notes  taken  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing 
theui  delivered,  fie  was  a  thorough  Theologian  and  an  able  Professor;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  those  who  knew  him  best,  would  fully  sustain  the  remark  that 
he  would  have  honoured  .the  chair  of  Professor  of  Theology  in  any  Seminary  in 
our  country. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  &ct  that  Dr.  Iilatthews  was  distinguished  for  his 
simplicity  of  character.  This  was  visible  both  in  public  and  in  private;  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  lecture  room.  It  applies  to  both  his  language  and  his  feelings, 
to  his  manner  and  his  thoughts.  He  always  believed  what  he  said,  and  spoke 
what  he  meant.  « 

He  was  not  less  distinguished  for  consistency.  His  mind  was  well  balanced, 
his  judgment  sound,  and  his  conduct  uniformly  correct  and  well  ordered.  His 
piety  was  not  fluctuating, — ^now  etevated  and  again  low, — here  joyful  and  there 
melancholy;— 7it  was  as  serene  as  the  morning,  and  as  constant  snd  regular  in 
its  exercise  as  the  return  of  day. 

He  was  also  a  pattern  of  meekness.  Whether  he  was  naturally  amiable  or 
otherwise  I  do  not  know;  but  during  his  Christian  course,  the  life  of  God  in  his 
soul  shone  forth  in  an  unusual  degree,  in  the  exhibition  of  that  holy  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  patient  under  suffering,  meek  under  injuries,  and  submissive 
under  the  vexations  and  disappointments  incident  to  our  earthly  condition. 

He  was  a  discreet  man.  He  never  spoke  nor  acted  rashly,  but  always  with  suit- 
able caution  and  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  pacific  and 
kind.  He  neither  kindled  the  flame  of  .discord,  nor  fanned  and  kept  it  alive,  after 
it  had  been  kindled  by  others.  He  studiously  avoided  doing  harm,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  aid  in  doing  good. 

He  was  eminently  conscientious.  The  duties  which  he  regarded  as  belonging 
to  himself  he  seldom,  without  special  necessity,  discharged  by  proxy.  He  con- 
sidered his  responsibility  as  personal  as  well  as  official;  and  if  able,  he  fulfilled 
his  engagements  with  uniformity  and  promptness.  Occasionally,  in  the  public 
weekly  exercises  of  the  Seminary,  the  student  whose  turn  it  was  to  officiate  per- 
formed his  part  in  the  person  of  another;  the  former  agreeing  to  take  the  place 
of  the  latter  at  some  future  time.  This  arrangement  never  escaped  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Matthews,  who  often  made  a  remark  to  this  effect, — that  what  was  John's 
duty  did  not  belong  at  the  same  time  to  Peter  or  James;  and  unless  the  first 
was  prevented  by  sickness,  it  was  not  suitable  for  either  of  the  latter  to  take  his 
place. 

He  was  punctual  to  perform  his  duties  at  the  precise  time  appointed.  In 
several  instances,  in  order  to  promote  the  same  habit  in  the  student,  he  gave  to 
one  of  them  *'  Punctuality"  as  the  theme  of  an  essay.  When,  as  it  sometimes 
happened,  his  watch  was  too  slow,  and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  this,  behind 
the  appointed  hour  in  arriving  at  the  Seminary,  he  would  reply,  on  being 
reminded  of  the  time, — **  My  watch  is  not  a  moral  agent." 

He  was  very  reluctant  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  a  man's  piety. 
If  a  person  gave  what  he  deemed  to  be  scriptural  evidence  of  being  pious,  he 
would  speak  of  him  as  a  pious  man.  But  whether  this  man  was  more  or  less 
of  a  saint  than  that,  he  was  unwilling  to  decide.  Accordingly,  in  making  our 
Quarterly  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Education,  he  never  would  consent  to  graduate 
the  piety  of  the  students,  according  to  the  scale  furnished  us  by  the  Board.  On 
one  occasion,  he  remarked  that  the  attempt  to  graduate  their  piety  according  to  a 
mathematical  scale,  appeared  to  him  as  incongruous  as  to  estimate  music  by  the 
pound. 

He  seldom  referred  to  his  own  religious  experience  either  in  preaching  or  con- 
versation. What  his  feelings  were  could  be  easily  inferred;  yet  he  rarely  spoko 
of  himself.  His  preaching  was  highly  spiritual.  No  one  could  listen  to  it  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  was 
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experimental.  His  conversation  was,  in  like  manner,  seasoned  witb  grace,  and 
indicated  a  heart  deeply  and  habitually  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The 
week  before  his  death,  I  conversed  with  him  concerning  Solomon's  description 
of  old  age,  when  he  observed, — "That  description  suits  my  case;  the  mactdne 
is  nearly  run  down;''  but  added  in  substance — I  do  not  remember  bis  precise 
language — that  in  the  heavenly  state  our  disordered  and  decayed  bodies  wiU 
undergo  a  complete  repair,  and  never  become  old  again  through  eternity. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  WOOD. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  BROWN,  D.P. 

Kahawha  Court  Housi,  Ya.,  February  18, 18S7. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Matthews  in  the 
autumn  of  1824, — a  few  months  after  my  licensure.  He  seemed  to  be  past  ths 
prime  of  life  physically,  and  in  its  very  prime  mentally.  He  was  my  uearest 
clerical  neighbour,  and,  to  my  very  great  comfort  and  advantage,  an  iDtimacj 
commenced  between  us  as  close  as  can  well  exist  where  there  is  such  disparity 
in  age,  and  continued  till  he  removed  to  South  Hanover. 

He  had  been  settled  in  Shepherdstown  more  than  twenty  years.  ■  I  have  never 
known  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  was  more  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
classes  than  he  was.  This  was  the  result  of  perfect  frankness,  integrity,  and 
gentleness,  in  his  deportment.  No  man  ever  suspected  him  of  double  dealing. 
I  believe  he  never  had  any  thing  approaching  a  personal  difficulty,  either  as  a  man 
or  a  pastor,  during  his  long  residence  in  that  part  of  Virginia.  This  was  owing, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  full  conviction  entertained  by  all  that,  whatevei 
opinions  he  might  avow,  or  whatever  course  he  might  pursue,  in  any  case,  he 
was  perfectly  honest  in  it.  Hence  his  pastoral  life  was  peculiarly  happy.  And 
then  he  possessed  a  native  kindliness  that  led  him  to  sympathize  most  tenderiy 
with  those  who  were  under  trials  or  in  affliction.  He  was  a  welcome  visiter  at 
the  house  of  mourning;  and  many  still  live  who  remember  how  he  soothed  then 
sorrows  in  the  dark  days  of  their  trouble.  A  more  affectionate  husband,  &ther, 
and  friend,  few  have  ever  seen. 

The  first  evening  thai  I  spent  in  his  company  I  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  Biblical  knowledge;  and  this  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  interooune 
of  following  years.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  not  a  verse  in  the  Bible  that 
he  had  not  investigated,  so  as  to  form  a  matured  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  1 
thought  him  better  qualified  to  prepare  what  has  long  been  needed, — a  plaia 
Commentary  for  common  people,  than  any  minister  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 
The  effect  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Bible  was  very  manifest  in  his  preaching. 
There  was  a  fulness  of  Bible  thoughts,  and  a  pertinency  in  Bible  illustratioDs 
that  fdmished  rich  spiritual  fojod  in  all  his  pulpit  performances. 

Another  thing  that  marked  very  strikingly  his  sermons,  and  all  the  proda& 
tions  of  his  pen,  was  the  power  that  he  possessed  of  fixing  his  mind  on  any  sob 
ject,  or  on  any  subordinate  part  of  a  general  subject,  and  following  it  out  in  all  its 
bearings  and  connections.  From  this  came  a  clearness  and  simplencss  in  his 
sermons,  that  formed  one  of.  their  prominent  characteristics.  The  child  under- 
stood, the  man  was  interested,  and  many  were  unaware  of  the  high  order  of 
mental  power  that  was  exhibited  in  w^hat  seemed  so  very  plain.  He  somettmei 
wrote  his  sermons,  but  never  committed  them, — ^never  used  his, manuscript  ia 
the  pulpit;  and  still  what  he  delivered  was  so  exactly  what  he  had  written, 
that  not  one  in  ten  would  be  able  to  detect  any  difference.  This,  I  know, 
the  case  with  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  my  ordination,  and  which 
afterwards  printed. 
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fiaraestness  was  Um  promineot  tmt  of  hU  ddiveiy.  His  roiee  was  pleMsnt^ 
his  enunciation  distinct  and  deliberate.  He  seemed  to  shun  eyery  thing  like 
flights  of  fancy;  and  still  there  was  more  than  a  little  of  true  eloquence,  and 
that  of  a  high  order,  coming  from  clear  yiews  of  the  character  of  God,  and  the 
riches  of  his  grace  in  the  provisions  of  the  Qospel.  I  have  neyer  heard  more 
pungent  appeals  to  the  unconyerted,  nor  the  fulness  of  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  more  clearly  presented  to  the  child  of  God,  than  by  him. 

Much  beloyed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  regret 
that  they  had  to  part  with  him,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology  at 
South  Hanoyer;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  full  conviction  that  lie  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  work.  '  He  deserved  all  the  veneration  and  love  which  he  received 
from  both  the  Church  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Matthews  was  a  working  man,  as  a  pastor,  and  as  a  member  of  Presby* 
tery .  Punctual  in  his  attendance  on  its  meetings,  he  was  always  familiar  with  its 
business,  and  one  of  the  yerj  foremost  in  carrying  on  its  Educational  and  Mission- 
ary operations.  When  the  Winchester  Presbytery  endowed  a  scholarship  in 
Union  Seminary,  he  collected  one  third  of  the  funds  for  that  purpose.  We  all 
loved  him.  We  loved  to  take  counsel  from  him;  we  loved  to  work  with  hun; 
and  sadly  did  we  miss  him  when  he  met  with  us  no  more. 

>  Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

JAKES  M.  BROWN. 


FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  WILSON,  D.  D. 

Uxios  Thsolooioal  SsKiiTAaT,  (Ya.,)  > 
February  20, 1857.  > 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Matthews  commenced 
on  his  removal  into  this  State,  which  was  about  the  year  1807  or  1808.  We 
belonged  to  the  same  Presbytery,  and  often  met  in  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  corresponded  on  various  subjects,  until  his 
removal  to  Indiana. 

From  his  first  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  till  his  removal  to  the 
West,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  and  by  the  churches,  as  a  sound 
divine,  and  a  most  zealous  and  acceptable  preacher.  To  have  been  selected  as 
snooessor  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hoge,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  church  were  the  descendants  of  that  noble  race  of  men  who  emi- 
grated from  Europe  to  escape  from  persecution,  and  sought,  amidst  the  toils  and 
perib  of  the  wilderness,  to  secure  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  They  had  been 
carefully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  highly  prized  the  faith, 
sod  the  excellent  customs,  of  their  fitthers.  To  be  the  dispenser  of  the  word 
snd  ordinances  to  them,  Dr.  Matthews  was  chosen  with  great  unanimity. 

In  person,  Dr.  Matthews  was  tall  and  spare,  rather  than  fleshy.  He  was  an 
example  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  In  his  manner,  he  was  grave  and 
dignified,  but  not  morose  or  assuming.  His  feelings  and  his  uniform  deportment 
were  such  as  comported  well  with  his  sacred  office  and  responsible  duties.  In 
his  public  acts,  and  in  his  private  intercourse  with  men,  few,  it  is  believed,  ever 
more  closely  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, — ^''Give  none  offence,  neither  to 
the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Qentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  Qod."  A  charming  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  and  charity  seemed  to  be,  in  him,  a  ruling  principle. 

Dr.  Matthews'  efforts  in  the  pulpit  manifested  careful  preparation,  a  dear 
apprehension  of  Divine  truth,  and  a  heartfelt  sense  of  its  importance.  On  special 
<>ccasion8,  his  sermons  were  fully  written,  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  read 
^m.  While  every  intelligent  hearer  could  readily  perceive  the  evidences  of 
A  strong  mind  and  careful  investigatioli,  no  indication  could  be  detected  of  a 
teire  to  display  either  his  talents  or  his  learning.    Of  him,  as  truly  as  of  any 
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man  I  ov^  kneV)  it  could- be  said,  he  did  not  preach  himaelf,  bat  **  Jestis  Christ 
and  Uini  crudfled.'' 

Whfle  the  general  character  of  his  preaching  might  be  denominated  expositorjr, 
or  ai^nmentatiTe,  yet,  on  some  occasions,  his  discourses  were  pathetic  and  excit- 
ing in  a  high  degree.  But  these  emotions  in  his  audience  were  not  produced  hj 
any  studied  art  of  the  speaker,  but  by  truth  pi^esented  clearly  by  one  tfast  ftft 
deeply  its  infinite  importance,  and  was  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  those  ht 
addressed. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  was  a  wise  counsellor.  Great  confidence 
was  placed  by  all  his  brethren  in  his  sound  judgment.  And  his  hunktlity, 
modesty,  fraternal  affection,  and  Iotc  of  peace,  made  him  a  uniTersal  fiiToartte. 

Dr.  Matthews  was  a  clear,  vigorous  and  impressive  writer,  and  some  of  his 
productions  have  been  received  with  great  favour  by  the  religious  public,  and 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  But  his  laborious  pastoral  duties,  and  the 
care  of  a  numerous  family,  to  be  provided  for  and  educated  on  a  very  limited 
salary,  render  it  wonderful  that  he  found  time  to  write  as  much  as  he  did. 

Such  was  the  character  and  reputation  of  this  good  man,  and  godly  minister, 
while  he  resided  in  Virginia.  In  the  large-circle  where  he  was  well  known,  both 
in  the  churches  and  among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  it  is  believed  there  is  not 
one  who  does  not  cherish'  his  memory  with  high  respect  and  sincere  affection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  B.  WILSON. 

TROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  MATTHEWS,  D.  D. 

Shilbtvillk,  Ky.,  January  14, 1857. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  quite  aware  how  delicate  a  task  it  is  that  you 
have  assigned  to  me,  to  speak  of  my  own  beloved  and  revered  father;  and  yet 
I  am  unwilling  to  decline  your  request,  especially  as  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
his  character  which  I  love  most  to  contemplate,  with  which  I  had  perhaps 
a  better  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  than  those  whose  relations  with  him 
were. less  intimate  and  endearing.  I  will  state  a  few  of  my  recollections  of 
him  somewhat  at  random,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you.  find  them  in  any  degiw  to 
subserve  your  purpose. 

I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  both 
in  heart  and  in  manner.  Naturally  of  an  excitable  temperament,  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  complete  control  over  both  his  feelings  and  his  toi^ioe. 
I  never  heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word  of  any  one— he  always  apologised  fiir 
the  fhults  of  others,  where  they  would  admit  of  an  apology,  and  never  betrayed 
the  semblance  of  bad  feeling  even  towards  the  most  bitter  opponents.  As 
a  father,  he  was  mild  and  afibetionate  but  firm;  though,  in  later  years,  hi 
became  so  much  engrossed  with  professional  cares  that  he  devolved  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  in  a  great  degree  upon  his  wife.  His  intercourse  with  his 
brethren  was  always  marked  with  the  utmost  urbanity  and  kindness.  Though 
he  never  indulged  in  light  and  frivolous  conversation,  but  always  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  profession,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  society  of  his  frienda,  and 
scrupled  not  occasionally  to  enliven  the  intercourse  with  a  little  innocent  hilarity. 
He  always  seemed  to  feel  that  his  brethren  were  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than 
himself;  and  he  was  more  than  willing  to  concede  it. 

Be  was  not,  especially  in  later  years,  much  inclined  to  speak  in  Presbytcrj,  or 
Synod,  or  any  Public  Body — ^indeed  he  scarcely  ever  spoke,  unless  in  somecase 
of  great  urgency,  or  where  he  was  particularly  requested  to  do  so.  While 
a  member  of  the  Presl^tery  of  ICadison,  Ind.,  two  ministers  of  that  Body  had 
become  aealous  abolitionists,  and  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  denouncing  the 
aUveholder  as  of  course  unworthy  of  Church  fellowship,  Ac.    Soma  of  the 
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younger  members,  knowing  my  other's  views  upon  the  whole  suljeot,  desired  him 
to  reply  to  a  somewhat  intemperate  speech  which  one  of  these  brethren  had  made; 
and  he  arose  with  apparent  dilBdenee,  And,  after  apologising  for  interrupting  the 
discussion,  remarked — '*  As  we  have  no  slaveholders  here  to  deal  with,  I  think 
our  time  might  be  better  spent,  if  we  should  attempt  something  practical  and 
beneficial  to  the  poor  slave.  I  therefore  propose  that  we  constitute  ourselves  into 
a  practical  Emancipation  Society,  and  each  member  pledge  himself  to  give  five 
dollars  towards  the  purchase  of  some  slave  irho  deidres  to  migrate  to  Liberia.'* 
This  was  met  with  a  hearty  response  by  a  majoritj  of  the  Presbytery j  but 
it  greatly  shocked  aiid  offended  the  brethren  who  had  originated  the  discussion. 
He  was  thorooghly  opposed  to  shivery  in  his  views  and  feelings.  Out  of  his  owii< 
scsoty  msans  heporcbased  all  the  slaves  balongiag  to  his  vife's  estate,  sold  at 
tke  death  of  her  mother,  and  held  them  until  he  left  for  the  West.  Then 
he  sent  his  son  in  Virginia  the  money  to  purchase  the  husband  of  his  woman  at 
a  high  price»  and  sent  them  all,  except  one  superannuated  female,  to  Liberia, 
where  he  frequently  had  the  pleasure  to.  hear  from  th^em  as  in  a  comfortable  and 
prosperous  state. 

He  had  a  most  happy  talent  at  administering  reproof.  While  at  Hanover,  as 
he  was  passing  by  one  of  the  students  of  the  College  who  was  cutting  wood,  the 
student,  not  knowing  that  he  was  near,  and  being  v^xed  about  something, 
uttered  a  profane  oath.  My  father,  as  he  approached  him,  said  very  kindly, — 
"  That  is  good  exercise  that  you  are  taking  this  cold  morning/'  He  asked  him 
if  his  axe  was  dull;  and  taking  hold  as  if  to  examine  it,  he  commenced  chopping 
the  stick  of  wood,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  young  man,  and  kept  at  it 
until  it  was  cut  in  two.  Then  turning  to  the  student,  he  said, — *'  See  there 
now,  I  have  cut  that  stick  without  fretting  or  swearing,  and  why  could  not  you 
have  done  the  same  ?"  The  young  man  apologized  for  his  profaneness^  saying, 
"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  near,  Sir — if  I  had  known  it,  I  should  not  have 
uttered  that  oath."  "  Yes,  but  God  is  always  near,  and  hears  every  word  you 
say,— you  ought  to  remember  that " — was  the  answer.  The  reproof  took  effect 
in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  and  led  to  the  most  serious  reflections. 

As  a  preacher,  I  shall  leave  it  chiefly  to  others  to  speak  of  hini,  though  I  can* 
not  forbear  to  mention  one  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  prominence  which  he 
always  gave  to  the  great  doctrine  of  a  crucifled  Saviour.  Many  years  ago,  a 
young  clergyman  of  another  denomination  was  preaching  in  his  pulpit  in  Shop- 
herdstown,  in  a  manner  that  evinced  perhaps  more  zeal*  than  Imowledge,  and 
Betting  forth  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  a  way  better  fitted  to  provoke  than  to  impress 
or  alarm  his  hearers «  At  length,  after  having  thus  harangued  his  audience  for 
sn  hour,  he  concluded  by  saying,*—*'  My  hearers,  if  these  things  do  not  move 
you,  nothing  can — ^if  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  will  not  arouse  you,  there  is  no 
hope  for  you;"  and  then  sat  down.  My  father,  who  had  been  sitting  just 
beneath  the  pulpit,  immediately  arose,  and  remarked  in  his  quiet  and  subdued 
tone,—'*  Tes,  thank  Qod,  there  is  another  consideration  that  ought  deeply  to 
affect  our  hearts — it  is  the  love  of  Christ  for  guilty  sinners;"  and  then  dwelt 
upon  this  thought  in  the  most  simple  and  affectionate  manner,  until  the  whole 
congregation  were  melted  to  tears.  The  young  minister  felt  himself  reproved, 
snd  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  congregation  was  very  manifest.  My  father 
seldom  preached  much  of  what  is  commonly  called  terror;  and  when  he  did,  the 
compassion  and  tenderness  that  breathed  in  his  manner  gave  it  the  greater  effect. 
I  night  greatly  extend  these  recollections,  but  I  prefer  that,  in  respect  to  his 
pnfalie  character  particularly,  you  should  have  the  testimony  or  the  judgment  of 
others,  who  can  speak  with  greater  impartiality  than  myself. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  MATTHEWS. 
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HENRY  ROWAN  WILSON,  D.  D* 

1801—1849. 

Hbnry  Bowan  Wilson,  a  son  of  David  and  Jane  (Bowaa)  Wilsoii, 
was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gettysburg,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  on  t^ 
7th  of  August,  1780.  His  fi&ther  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  died  in  1846,  at  the  advanoed  age  of  ninety-eight.  The 
BOB  worked  upon  his  fi&ther's  farm  until  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  oominenoed  attending  a  olassioal  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobbin,  a  somewhat  celebrated  teacher  k 
that  day.  Having  remained  there  about  two  years  and  a  half,  he  entcMd 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated  with  honour  in  1798, — 
being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Having  prosecuted  his  theologiol 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  partly  in  connection  with  hi9 
college  course,  and  partly  after  he  had  completed  it,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1801.  He  was  married  in  the 
year  1799,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
David  Brown,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

After  labouring  for  some  months  in  Yirg^inia  as  a  supply,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Bellefont,  Centre  County,  Pa.,  where  Presbyteriaos  had 
no  organised  church,  nor  house  of  worship.  He  commenced  preaohing  is 
the  Court  House,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing, 
so  that,  after  a  short  time,  he  succeeded  in  organising  a  church  there,  aad 
another  at  Lick  Run,  twelve  miles  distant.  Of  these  congr^ations  he  was 
installed  Pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  in  1802.  This  oe^^ 
mony,  with  his  ordination  at  the  same  time,  took  place  in  the  woods, — there 
being  no  church  edifice  of  any  kind  in  the  region,  nor  any  house  in  the 
village  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson,  that  he  might  have  easy  access  to  both  the  churches  of  his 
united  charge,  took  up  his  residence  about  midway  between  Bellefont  aad 
Lick  Bun,,  in  a  very  wild  and  at  that  time  uncultivated  region.  Here  ht 
laboured  vigorously  in  felling  forest  trees,  erecting  buildings,  clearing  and 
cultivating  fields,  while  at  the  same  time  he  attended  with  great  interest 
and  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  appropriate  vocation.  But  scarcely  had  he 
become  settled  amidst  this  forest,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Bellefont,  te 
become  the  Principal  of  an  Academy,  then  recently  established  there.  Hi 
did  not,  however,  resign,  his  pastoral  charge,  but  to  the  care  of  these  two 
churches,  one  of  which  was  twelve  miles  distant,  he  superadded  the  bnildifi| 
up  of  an  important  literary  institution.  Here  he  continued  his  ardnow 
labours  until  the  year  1806,  when  he  was  called,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty^ 
six,  to  the  Professorship  of  languages  in  Dickinson  College. 

Mr.  Wilson  held  this  Professorship  ten  years ;  and,  during  part  of  thii 
time,  preached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  as  assistant  to  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Davidson.  The  College  having  become  involved  in  serious  di§- 
culties,  he  resigned  his  place  as  Professor  in  1813,  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Church  at  Silver  Spring,  over  which  he  was  installed  as  Pastor,  by  the 
Presbytery   of   Carlisle,  in   1816.     This  Church,  which  had  been   in  a 

*  PraebjtoiMi^  IS4S.— N«7in*i  Chiizelicf  of  the  yaUey.^MS.  flrom  bit  m,  Bot.  Dr.  H.  JU 
WUmh. 
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Imngukhing  state,  began  now  immediately  to  reyive,  and  during  the  eeyen 
yean  which  conetitated  the  whole  period  of  his  ministiry  there,  it  was  more 
than  doubled. 

In  1823,  he  reoeived  a  call  from  the  Churoh  in  Shippensbarg ;  and, 
thoogh  he  was  not  predisposed  to  a  removal,  he  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbytery  on  the  subject,  and  accepted  it.     His  installation  took  place  in 
May,  1824.     Here  he  was  most  untiring  in  his  labours,  and  large  numbers 
were   hopefully  converted  through  his  instrumentality.     He  was  aoous- 
tomed  regularly,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  open  the  Sabbath  School  in  the  morn- 
ing with  readmg,  singing,  prayer,  and  a  short  address ;  preach  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  again  at  twelve ;  then  mount  his  horse  and  ride  four  or  five  miles  into 
the  country  to  preach  in  some  school-house  or  dwelling-house ;  then  return 
and  preach  at  night  in  his  church, — making  four  sermons  in  addition  to  the 
Sabbath  school  service,  and  riding  on  horse-back — often  in  hot  suns  or 
severe  storms — from  eight  to  ten  miles.     He  had  four  preaching  places  in 
the  four  corners  of  his  congregation,  at  one  of  which  he  preached  every 
Friday:     He  never  permitted  bad  roads,  or  unfavourable  weather,  or  slight 
indisposition,  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  appointments,  and  seldom 
was  he  ever  a  minute  behind  the  appointed  time. 

In  1838,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Shippensburg,  to  accept  the  General 
Agency  of  the  Board  of  Publication  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Having 
laboriously  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  until  1842,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Neshaminy,  Hartsville,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  Here  he  continued,  labouring  with  his  accustomed  fidelity,  till  October, 
1848,  when,  at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dbsolved. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette 
College  in  1845. 

For  some  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable 
to  preach,  except  as  he  was  carried  from  his  bed  to  the  church  and  placed  in 
a  chair.     In  this  posture,  with  no  small  degree  of  bodily  suffering,  but  with 
the  perfect  command  of  his  intellect,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  solem- 
nity, he  continued  to  labour  for  his  Master  to  the  latest  possible  hour.     On 
the  12th  of  October,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  his  home  at  HartsvUle,  and  the 
scene  of  his  last  pastoral  labours,  and  was  carried  on  a  bed  to  Philadelphia, 
to  the  house  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  which  he  never  left,  until 
borne  back  again  to  his  grave.     For  some  time  after  his  removal  to  Phila- 
delphia, his  symptoms  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  yield ;  but  about  the  close 
of  January,  1849,  his  disease  took  on  a  more  violent  character,  and  threat- 
ened immediate  dissolution,     ^though  there  was  some  slight  improvement 
after  this,  it  was  but  too  manifest  that  his  course  was  nearly  run ;  but  the 
inner  man  waxed  strong  as  the  outer  man  decayed,  and  he  finally  passed 
ihrongh  the  dark  valley,  sustained  by  a  most  vigorous  and  triumphant  faith. 
He  died,  after  a  protracted  scene  of  suffering,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1849, 
and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Hartsville  for  burial,  where  an  appropriate 
Funeral  Discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Steel  of  Abington. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  STEEL,  D.  D. 

Abihoion,  Pa.,  February  IS,  1867. 
Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  fiimiah 
you  some  brief  recollections  of  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  R. 
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Wilfion.  Whon  I  first  mftde  his  aoqminUiioe,  he  w&s  Psstar  of  the  Charch  k 
Shippensbarg,  Pa.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  he  was  caUed  to  take  cfaaip 
of  the  Church  at  Neshaminy,  and  this  brought  him  into  the  same  Presbytory 
with  myself.  The  acquaintance  which  we  had  formed  many  years  b^ore,  wis 
now  resumed,  and  gradually  ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  prepossessing  personal  appearance.  He  was  not  hi 
from  six  feet  in  height;  of  a  strong,  manly  frame,  of  vigorous  bodily  health,  and 
a  noble  head  covered  with  a  profusion  of  hair,  which  was  early  "  silvered  o'er," 
but  which  was  retained  as  *'  a  crown  of  glory  "  to  the  end  of  life.  His  manners 
wen  dignified  and  gentlemanly.  He  was  honest  and  open-hearted,  and  had  aa 
otter  abhorrenoe  of  every  thing  like  cunning  or  duplicity.  Indeed  this  was  car- 
ried so  far  that  when  he  perceived  in  the  conduct  of  others  any  thing  resembling 
it,  he  was  very  apt  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner  that,  to  say  the  least,  had  the 
appearance  of  severity.  He  was  endowed  with  a  strong  mind,  which  beii^  well 
stored  with  knowledge,  he  became  an  able,  energetic  and  popular  preacher.  A 
rich  blessing  attended  his  labours,  and  he  was  the  honoured  instrument  of  bring- 
ing many  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

In  the  public  assemblies  of  our  Chufch  he  never  spoke  much;  but  when  be 
did  speak,  it  was  always  to  the  point.  He  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  of 
words.  He  was  eminently  devotional,  and  spiritually  minded,  and  intent  upon 
the  promotion  of  his  Master's  cause.  He  evinced  his  devotedness  to  Christ  by 
giving  up  an  only  son  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  When,  after  many  years 
of  active  duty  in  the  field,  that  son,  on  aooount  of  the  ill  health  of  his  beloved 
wife,  was  about  to  return  to  his  native  country,  I  carried  the  news  to  his  aged 
parents.  The  tears  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him,  after  so  long  a  sepa- 
ration, flowed  freely;  but  grief  was  mingled  with  the  Joy.  He  said  with  empha- 
sis,— **  I  am  truly  sorry — I  devoted  him  to  the  Lord  in  this  work,  and  I  never 
desired  to  see  his  face  again  on  earth," — thus  showing  the  true  missionary 
spirit. 

After  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wilson  of  nearly  forty  years, — reckoning  from 
its  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  life,  I  could  say  much  more  of  his  excellent  char- 
acteristics— but  I  forbear.  I  will  only  add  that  the  neat  marble  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  grave-yard  at  Neshaminy,  bears  this  simple  bat 
impressive  and  significant  inscription^''  His  record  is  on  high." 

Tours  affectionately, 

R.  STEEL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SILAS  M.  ANDREWS,  D.  D. 

DoTLBSTOWN,  Pa.,  March  14,  1857. 

Dear  Sir :  I  first  knew  Dr.  Wilson  for  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  sane 
Synod  with  myself;  but  our  more  particular  acquaintance  was  not  until  after  his 
installation,  in  1841,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Neshaminy,  by  which  he 
became  my  nearest  clerical  neighbour,  of  our  own  denomination.  The  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  our  ages  did  not  prevent  a  friendship  and  intimacy  being 
early  formed,  which  was  never  interrupted  during  bis  life. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  compact^  athletic  looking  person;  erect  in  form;  easy, 
though  quiet  in  his  moveipents;  and  with  a  step  that  always  aeemed  to  me  W 
indicate  a  man,  who  would  not  hastily  form  his  opinions,  or  easily  aarrendcr 
them  after  they  were  actually  formed.  An  aquiline  nose,  full  eyebrows,  and  an 
intellectual  face, — sedate,  though  not  sombre,  gave  him  a  venerable  presenee, 
that,  not  without  reason,  attracted  the  notice  of  strangers,  and  led  to  the  inqusy 
whp  he  was. 

A  fearless  man, — ^he  dared  to  be  silent  in  our  deliberative  bodies,  when  he 
deemed  it  not  proper  to  speak.    But  when  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  expreu  fcii 
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TiewSy  he  did  it  often  with  an  earnestness  and  firmness  that  his  opponents  some- 
times thought  bordered  upon  obstinacy.  But  with  evidence  laid  before  him,  no 
man  bowed  iu  more  profound  submission  to  the  authority  of  truth  and  justice. 

In  his  own  house  I  alwa^'s  found  him  exceedingly  affable,  entertaining  and 
instructive.  He  had  a  jery  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  much 
ejrperience  of  Christian  trial  and  progress.  He  abounded  in  illustrative  anec- 
dotes— not  the  same  regularly  repeated  at  eYery  interview,  but  some  incident  or 
fact  that  always  suited  the  exigency  that  called  it  up.  And  his  anecdotes  were 
£;enerally  not  only  pithy  and  striking  but  very  short. 

Prompt  in  meeting  his  engagements  as  a  pastor  and  a  member  of  church  judi- 
catories, ho  was  a  man  not  of  servile,  but  of  careful,  accuracy  in  whatever  he  did. 
This  trait  of  character  is  shown  in  the  Records,  now  in  my  care,  of  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  Stated  Olerk  from  1826  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  entries  are  all  made  in  his  own  handwriting,  presenting  a  uni- 
Ibrmity  and  beauty  of  page,  seldom  seen  in  manuscript.  Of  the  entire  book  we 
might  adopt  as  almost  literally  true  the  language  of  the  General  Assembly^ 
Committee  to  examine  the  Records  9f  the  preceding  year — **  Without  omission, 
erasure,  interlineation,  or  one  defect  in  spelling.*' 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Wilson  was  serious,  earnest,  but  not  boisterous,  evangelical 
and  instructive.  His  voice  was  unusually  soft,  yet  fuU^the  good  voice  of  a  large 
man.  He  spoke  with  ease  to  himself,  and  with  pleasure  to  his  hearers.  His  man- 
ner altogether  was  that  of  a  man  intent  on  doing  good.  A  day  or  two  after  our 
first  exchange,  a  lawyer  of  my  congregation  who  was  not  a  professor  of  religion, 
but  a  church-going  man,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  be  critical,  meeting  me, 
remarked,— "A  very  good  proxy  you  gave  us  last  Sunday, — neither  apology  nor 
parade — a  sensible  discourse  in  a  serious  and  acceptable  manner-^the  preacher 
showed  his  good  sense  by  stopping  when  he  had  done— would  like  to  hear  him 
again.*' 

There  was  one  thing  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  the  advan- 
tage of  most  other  ministers  whom  I  have  ever  knowuT— I  mean  the  uniformly 
earnest  and  cheerful  hope  that  he  evinced  in  preaching  the  Qospel.  If  the  house 
-were  full,  ho  preached  as  believing  that  each  hearer  needed  salvation — if  he  were 
preaching  to  a  sparse  congregation  on  a  stormy  Sabbath,  his  manner  seemed  to 
say— each  individual  soul  is  too  precious  to  be  lost, — I  will  try  to  save  that  soul. 
Weather  and  empty  pews  appeared  not  to  affect  him.  Rather  he  seemed  to  feel, 
^whenever  entering  the  pulpit, — here  is  an  opportunity  of  lifting  Christ  up  to 
Tiew,  and  perhaps  some  one  may  be  drawn  to  Him. 

His  straight  forward  manner  was  sometimes,  even  in  serious  things,  a  little 
amusing.  I  was  with  him  in  the  pulpit,  on  a  week-day,  when  the  choir  was  not 
of  usual  strength.  Satisfied  that  assistance  would  be  acceptable,  as  soon  as 
the  tune  was  supposed  to  be  identified  by  a  note  or  two,  we  both  struck  bravely 
in,  and  added  no  small  amount  of  vocal  power.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  waver- 
ing of  the  voices  in  the  gallery  throughout  the  first  verse.  Apprehensive  that 
the  choir  might  become  hopelessly  bewildered,  we  commenced  the  second  \QTse 
with  still  louder  blast, — when,  at  the  close  of  the  first  couplet,  the  old  gentle- 
man drawing  his  forefinger  around  his  chin,  called  out  so  tliat  the  whole  con- 
gregation could  hear,—**  We  certainly  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  tune." 

As  a  young  man,  I  had  much  reason  to  prize  the  society  of  this  venerable 
fiither.  He  was  among  the  few  men  whom  I  both  feared  and  loved.  I  learned 
flH>m  him  many  good  lessons,  though  not  all  that  his  example  and  conversation 
ought  to  hav«  taught  me. 

Yours  i^aeerely, 

S.  M.  ANDREWS. 
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1802—1842. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DRURY  LACY,  D.  D. 

Ralbiqb,  N.  C,  Mmy  10, 18tt. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  the  reqnest  made  in  your  iMm 
of  the  30th  of  April,  I  herewith  famish,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  sketoh  of  tike 
life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  McPheeters.  The  information  commonicated 
ia  gathered  chiefly  from  the  Family  Becords,  now  in  the  posaeaaion  <rf  his 
widow. 

William  MoPhestbrs  'was  bom  September  28,  1778,  in  Aogwla 
County,  Ya.  His  paternal  grandfather  (William)  emigrated  from  Ike 
North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  £alliir 
(William)  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1729  or  1730.  After 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Virginia,  he  married  Baohel  Moore,  <^  Rock- 
bridge County.  Both  his  parents  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  GhurdL 
His  father  was  also  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church  and  a  civil  magistrate.  I 
find  several  stirring  incidents  recorded,  illustrating  the  sufferings  of  kis 
maternal  ancestors,  during  their  early  residence  in  the  Valley  of  Yirginia, 
by  reason  of  the  deadly  hostilities  of  the  Indians ;  one  of  which  is,  that  his 
grandfather,  James  Moore,  was  shot  dead  by  them  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  his  own  door,  in  defending  himself  and  family  from  an  attack. 

At  different  country  schools  in  the  Counties  of  Augusta  and  Bockbiidge, 
young  William  McPheeters  was  taught  the  elements  of  a  common  En^iah 
education.  In  Staunton,  the  County  town  of  Augusta,  he  began  his  claaaioBl 
course,  and  finished  his  education  at  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  (now  Wash- 
ington College,)  Lexington,  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Qraham,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

In  1797,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
ho  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  brother,  Dr.  James  McPheeten, 
then  a  resident  of  Cynthiana,  Harrison  County.  He  continued  his  studies 
with  him  till  the  summer  of  1799,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Yirgiaia. 
Before  he  left  Kentucky,  however,  he  had  connected  himself  with  a  Pri»> 
byterian  Church  near  Cynthiana. 

Having  abandoned  the  study  of  medicine,  he  placed  himself  nnder  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ninistiy. 
His  theological  studies  were  pursued  chiefly  under  the  Bev.  Samuel  Brown, 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister  of  New  Providence,  Bockbridge  CSonnty. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  that  place, 
April  19,  1802.  In  October  following,  he  visited  the  State  of  Kentnoky, 
and  preached  in  various  places  till  about  March,  1803.  He  then  passed 
over  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  preached  in  Chilicothe  and  other  places,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  returned  to  Kentucky.  In  the  month  of  Jimsb 
he  took  charge  of  a  Church  in  the  town  of  Danville,  Ky.;  and  there  alst 
taught  a  small  sohooL  Having  oontinued  one  year  in  this  double  employ* 
ment,  he  returned  to  Cynthiana,  and  afterwards  made  a  second  Tisii  lo 
Chilicothe,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  Qoverament  of  Ohio.  On  his  letam 
again  to  Kentucky,  he  was  married,  September  25,  1804,  to  Elisaboik, 
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dimeter  of  M^or  Jobn  McDowell,  who  resided  in  the  yicinity  of  Lexiog- 
ion.  Shortly  after  this,  he  returned  with'  hie  wife  to  Virginia.  During 
.the  winter,  he  vieited  the  OouatieB  of  Greenbriar  and  Monroe,  and  subse- 
quently took  oharge,  for  six  months,  of  two  vacant  Congregations,  near  the 
North  Mountain, — namely,  New  Lebanon  and  Windy  Cove.  In  December, 
1805,  he  began  to  officiate. as  a  stated  supply  at  Bethel  Church, — residing  in 
Ghreenville,  a  small  village  a  few  miles  from  the  church,  and  there  also 
taught  a  dasucal  school.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1806,  he  received,  through 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  a  formal  call  from  that  church,  and  two  or 
three  days  after  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, — ^the  Sermon 
on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Qeorge  A.  Baxter,  D.  D. 

In  December,  1806,  his  wife,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  in  the  town 
of  Greenville,  of  pulmonary  consumption.  She  was  buried  at  Bethel 
Chureh  beside  her  in&nt  son.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  removed 
from  Greenville  to  his  farm,  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1809,  he  was  married  to  Lavinia  Moore,  in  Blount 
County,  Tenn.,  whither  her  mother,  then  a  widow,  had  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia, a  short  time  previous.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  daughter;  but 
the  mother  died  shortly  after  her  birth,  and  was  buried  at  Bethel  Church 
beside  the  grave  of  his  first  wife. 

About  this  time,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  preside  over  that  institution,  while  he  was 
requested,  at  the  same  time,  to  preach  to  the  town  congregation,  then  with- 
out a  pastor.  At  that  time,  no  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  organised  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh ;  nor  were  there  churches  of  other  denominations ;  but 
the  people  worshipped  together  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Having  visited  the  place,  and  being  pleased  with  the  prospect,  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1810,  took  charge  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Congregation. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1812.  he  married  his  third  wife, — Margaret  A.  0. 
McDaniel,  of  Washington,  Beaufort  County,  N.  C.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  different  stages  of  infancy.  The 
remaining  eight  are  all  members,  or  are  likely  soon  to  become  members,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  of  them  have  been  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  one  of  whom  is  a  practising  physician  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  other  an  acceptable  and  successful  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Virginia. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1819. 

Dr.  McPheeters  continued  his  connection  with  the  Academy  at  Raleigh 
until  1826,  and  his  connection  with  the  Congregation,  as  a  stated  supply, 
several  years  longer. 

In  February,  1836,  sometime  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  his  ministerial 
labours  at  Raleigh,  he  was  invited  to  return  to  them, — a  Presbyterian 
Church  having  some  years  before  been  duly  organized.  This  invitation  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  decline.  In  October  of  the  same  yisar,  he  took  charge 
of  a  female  school  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville,  but,  finding  that  his  health 
was  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  a  residence  there,  he  withdrew  from 
the  sehool,  and  left  the  place  in  July,  1837. 

In  the  aatunuB  of  this  year,  he  undertook  an  agenoy  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Domestie  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly.    TUa 
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agenoy  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  18S9.  Sometime  in  tbe  yemr  IStf, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Dftridson  College,  Heflklenhog 
Connty,  N.  C;  but,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  decline  ihm 
tion  to  that  rising  and  important  institution*  From  that  time  till  his 
bis  health  continued  to  decline.  His  disease,  which  was  a  ealooliia 
tion,  was  attended  with  most  intense  suffering,  which,  howeYer,  lie  here 
with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  He  dkd 
amidst  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  fiimily,  on  the  morning  of  the  7lk 
of  November,  1842,  in  the  sizty^fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  received  many  testimonies  of  high  public  regard,  and  fulfilled  wiik 
exemplary  fidelity  every  public  trust  that  was  committed  to  him.  He  was 
several  times  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbjtexisa 
Church,  and  never  failed  to  command  in  that  Body  a  high  degree  of  respcet. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  faSthful  and  efficient  Trustee  of  the  Univenitj  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  an 'eminently  practical,  useful  and  reapeetaUe 
man. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  brother, 

DRURY  LACY. 

FROM  THE  HON.  D.  L.  SWAIK,  LL.  D. 

*  • 

OOVIRHOR  Of  THB  STATE  Of  HOBTH  OABOLINA,  AND  PEBSIDBXT  Of  THX  VnVXBSirr  OV 

XOKTH  OABOLIHA. 

Chapkl  Hill,  April  22, 18lt. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  McPheeters  commenced  in  Aprfl,  1822, 
when  I  went  to  Raleigh  to  read  Law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Tay- 
lor. I  was,  at  no  period  of  our  intercourse, — which,  though  always  kind  aad 
familiar,  was  never  very  constant  or  intimate — a  member  of  any  Christian  Chmdi, 
and  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  speak,  except  in  very  general  terms,  of  feis 
religions  character.  Of  his  claims  to  consideration  as  a  man  of  intellect,  and  of 
the  manlier  in  which  he  discharged  the  general  duties  of  a  member  of  society,  as 
a  pastor,  friend,  neighbour,  and  citizen,  during  a  period  of  twenty  yean,  1  had 
full  opportunity- to  form  a  Judgment,  and  have  more  confidence  in  the  ooirsot- 
ness  of  my  opinion. 

In  his  personal  appearance  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable.  He  was  of  the 
average  height,  more  than  usually  robust,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  corpnleaey. 
The  expression  of  his  counteuance  indicated  the  union  of  firmness  and  benignitj, 
and  these  were  in  reality  his  most  striking  characteristics.  His  courage,  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral;  hitf  benevolence,  heightened  by  a  vein  of 
always  delicate,  never  obtrusive,  and  never  out  of  place,  no  one  who*knew 
ever  doubted.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  judgment,  and  his  practical 
sense,  aided  by  these  traits  of  character,  gave  him  an  influence  over  all 
of  society,  that  more  powerful  intellects  not  unfrequently  fail  to  obtain. 

Wi^h  the  exoej>tion  of  sallies  of  wit  and  humour, — ^many  pleasant  instMiees  of 
which  must  occur,  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name,  to  the  memory  of  all 
knew  him,  few  will  be  able  to  recall  any*  very  striking  statement,  eloquent 
or  brilliant  expression,  which  he  ever  uttered.  There  was  no  intellectual  feature 
so  prominent,  that  to  present  it  fully  would  serve  to  give  a  good  general  idm 
of  the  man.  In  his  public  addresses,  if  there  was  little  to  fascinate,  there  was 
less  to  offend  either  the  judgment  or  the  taste.  Ko  one  was  ever  pained  Vy  a 
low  remark  or  a  triffing  expression,  or  ever  left  him  without  the  most  fkvo«raUe 
impression  of  the  cbeeHulness  and  fervour  of  his  piety,  the  soundness  of  his 
Judgment,  the  appropriateness  of  his  instraetieM,  and  tfas  heHsvsisbos  of  Us 
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heart.  Thb  eflfeet,  liowerer,  was  the  result  of  a  harmonious  onion  of  qualities* 
It  was  Iris  charaeter  as  a  whole  that  affeeted  his  hearers » and  any  one  might  hare 
found  it  diillealt,  hy  the  most  minute  analysis,  to  detect  the  element  to  whieh 
the  greatest  degree  of  influence  was  to  be  attributed. 

As  an  instructor,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child;"  and  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society,  he  neyer  fiuled  to  administer 
reproof,  where,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  necessary  and  proper.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  possess  the  faculty  of  performing  this  deli- 
cate duty  more  affectionately  or  more  inoffensively.  I  recollect,  on  one  occasion, 
to  have  been  engaged  in  conversation  with  him  on  the  steps  in  front  of  one  of  our 

banks,  when  Mr.  B ,  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  ever  known, — a  gentleman 

of  great  wealth,  remarkable  attainments,  austere  manners,  and  restricted  social 
intercourse,  addressed  a  common-place  remark  to  me,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Deity  was  unnecessarily  introduced.  Dr.  M.  observed,  without  any  change  of 
tone  or  manner, — "  I  have  known  our  friend  Mr.  B.  for  many  years,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  teach  him  to  speak  properly;  he  always  addresses  me  as  if 
he  were  just  up  ttom  the  regions  below."  Mr.  B.  was  evidently  disconcerted; 
replied  awkwardly,  but  in  a  spirit  and  manner  which  he  would  have  exhibited 
towards  no  one  else,  if  indeed  any  other  clergyman  could  have  been  found  who 
would  hare  ventured  to  treat  him  with  90  tnuch  freedom. 

On  another  occasion,  when  standing  in  the  street  with  a  clerical  brother,  of 
marked  ability  and  piety,  but  too  much  disposed  to  Judge  and  speak  in  a  censo- 
rious spirit  of  other  denominations,  some  gay  equipages  passed  on  the  way  to 
church.  His  fnend,  looking  at  them  a  moment,  remarked, — "  They  will  hardly 
get  to  Heaven  in  coaches."  "I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Doctor  quietly,  "we 
read  that  Elijah  went  up  in  a  chariot." 

A  very  respectable  clerical  friend  to  whom  I  have  applied  for  his  recollections 
of  Dr.  M.,  writes  concerning  him  as  follows : — 

'*  I  knew  him  as  a  public  man,  more  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations  than  any 
other  department.  As  a  member  of  our  church  judicatories,  he  had  few  equals, 
mtkd  so  &r  as  my  knowledge  extended,  no  superiors.  His  strong  well  balanced 
mind  and  unaffected  dignity  and  simplicity  of  manners  inspired  his  :brethren 
with  a  respect  and  oonfidenoe  towards  him  almost  unbounded;  and  it  rarely 
lailed  that  his  wdl  considered  opinion,— rQot  expressed  till  the  subject  had  been 
▼iewed  in  all  its  aspects,  decided  the  question.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that, 
to  a  stranger,  Dr.  McPheeters  might  appear  to  have  a  mind  rather  slow  in  its 
operations;  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  would,  I  think,  satisfy  any 
one  that  his  perceptions  were  rather  unusually  quick;  certainly  there  were  few 
men  so  ready  and  pointed  as  he  in  repartee.  I  may  mention  an  instance:— 
During  Qovernor  Dudley's  administration,  he  had,  as  is  common,  a  very  large 
company  at  his  house — ^a  levee,  if  you  will  so  call  it.  Dr.  Morrison,  who  hap* 
pened  at  the  time  to  be  in  town.  Dr.  McPheeters,  and  myself,  were  inyited;  and 
BO  was  eyery  body  else.  The  next  morning,  we  three  ministers  were  standing 
OB  Fayetteville  street  together,  before  my  door,  when  the  Governor  came 
along.  After  the  usual  exchange  of  salutations,  he  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  at  not  seeing  us  at  his  house  the  evening  before.  '*  And  so  were 
we  disappointed  too.  Governor,"  said  Dr.  McPheeters;  *<weshotild  certainly  have 
paid  our  respects  as  good  citizens  to  th^  Governor,  and  done  honour  to  those  in 
power,  but  we  were  at  that  time  waiting  on  a  Higher  Power," — ^referring  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  social  religions  service.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
obseryation,  and  studied  human  nature  so  thoroughly,  and  understood  the  wo];k- 
agB  of  the  heart  so  well,  that  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  he  could  anti- 
cipate one's  thoughts  before  they  were  actually  in  the  roan's  own  mind. 

''  Hia  attaohsaents  were  firm  rather  than  ardent*  though  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
Hliftt  thej  were  deficient  m  the  latter  quality*    He  was  reiaariKabU  fiw  oaadouf 
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and  atnoeritj,  nerer  proftusiag  whftt  he  did  nol  feel.    Hki  msmwra  wert  tbt 

natHTftl  Axpnssioa  of  his  open  and  generous  temper.    He  was  a  veiy  pattern  tf 

hospitality, — his  house  open  for  the  acoommodation  of  all,  hat  especially  tho« 

who  were  of  the  household  of  fiuth.    He  was  qoick  and  tender  in  his  sympaUues 

for  the  afflicted,  and  was  always  on  the  alert  to  dispense  aid  or  administer  ooa- 

'lolation,  as  the  ezlgeDcies  of  the  case  might  require." 

Yours  Tory  sincerely, 

D.  L.  SWADI. 


■♦•- 


JOSHUA  LACY  WILSON,  D.  D  * 

1802—1846. 

JoBHUA  Laot  Wilson,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Agnes  (Laoy)  Wilson, 
was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  September  22,  1774.  His  fiither  was 
an  educated  physician,  and  every  way  correct  in  his  external  deportment, 
but  not  a  professor  of  religion.  His  mother,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  Ber. 
Drury  Lacy,  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  Virginia,  was  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  leaving  his  family  in 
very  straitened  circumstances.  His  mother  taught  her  children  the  first 
rudiments  of  a  common  education, — the  family  library  consisting  only  of 
an  indifferent  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  a  copy  of  Watts*  Hymns,  and  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  Sometime  after  his  father's  death,  his 
mother  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connection  with  John  Templin,  the 
father  of  Terah  Templin,  who,  as  a  licentiate,  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
who  ever  preached  the  (}ospel  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  year  1779,  his  step-father  went  to  seek  a  residence  in  Kentneky; 
and  the  family  followed  him  in  1781.  They  lived  for  a  time  in  a  picketed 
fort  on  Salt  River,  called  Wilson's  Station,  after  a  family  with  which  tiiey 
were  in  no  way  connected.  Young  Wilson,  until  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  was  occupied  in  subduing  the  forest,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  hunting 
wild  animals ;  but,  at  that  period,  his  mind  became  permanently  impressed 
with  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  soon  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  About  the  same  time,  he  entered  the  Kentneky 
Academy,  at  Pisgah;  having  until  now  been  unacquainted  with  the  first 
elements  of  English  Grammar.  After  remaining  here  about  a  year,  he 
entered  a  private  school  taught  by  the  Rev.  William  Mahont ;  bat  irhe^ 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  this  school  was  discontinued,  he  engaged  ii 
tcachi\|g  a  school  himself,  in  Frankfort,  Ky.  Boring  his  residenoe  hero, 
ho  was  induced  to  commence  the  study  of  Law ;  which,  however,  he  M 
not  continue  long,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  He  8QKse> 
quently  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  ministry,  and  went  to  live  in  the 

•  M8S.  from  h\a  son,— lUv.  8.  R.  Wilson,  and  Rer.  Thomu  CleUnd,  D.  B. 

t  WiLLiAV  Masox  wm  a  iiatiTe  of  Viigbiia,  aod  ma  the  flnt  mfaiiiNtr  who  had  ahM|p  «f 
tho  New  ProTidenee  Clmrah,  Ky.,  which  waa  ornniMd  br  the  Rev.  David  Riee  ia  ITSS,  aai 
over  whioh  the  venerable  Jh»  Thomai  Oleland  naa  prealded  (1867)  fwty-two  yeara.  In 
neoiion  wilh  that  ehvreh,  be  prMohed  to  another  not  h»  dlataat,  and  at  tha  aano  tfoM 
a  amall  elavtel  aihaoft.   fla  baaaiw  a  mk^Mi  of  Pnabytwial  diHipliai»  asi  dM 
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ftuikilj  of  ike  Bey.  James  Yitneei*  wko  wae  tten  engaged  in  eesdvetiDg  a 
elaseieal  Bohool  near  LouifltSlle.  He  asBieied  in  4he  eelioel,  at  the  eame 
time  ponning  his  theologieal  etadies  under  the  diiiBetion  of  Mr.  Yanoe. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  in  1802;  and  was  ordained 
at  Union  Meeting  House  in  Mercer  County,  Ky.,at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
(now  Rev.  Dr.)  Thomas  Gleland,  in  October,  1804, — when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Ghurches  of  Bardstown  and  Big  Spring.  This  was  about  eight  years 
after  he  recited  his  first  lesson  in  grammar.  In  1805,  he  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  of  Synod  in  the  Cumberland  difficulties.  In  1808,  he 
beeame  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
remained  for  thirty-eight  years, — part  of  the  time  teaching  a  classical 
school. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  from  Cincinnati 
College,  where,  for  some  time,  he  acted  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1887^ 
£r.  Wilson  bore  an  active  and  prominent  part, — ^not  doubting  that  the 
interests  of  true  Presbyterianism  were  deeply  involved  in  the  issue.  Though 
he  had  been  favourable  to  the  placing  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  at  the  head 
of  the  Lane  Seminary,  he  subsequeiltly  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  theological  views,  that  he  prosecuted  him  for 
heresy,  first  before  the  Presbytery,  and  next,  before  the  Synod  of  Cinoin- 
nati,  in  October,  1836.  Regarding  the  doings  of  the  Synod  in  the  case  as 
unduly  lenient,  he  carried  an  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1886 ;  but 
was  subsequently  induced  to  withdraw  it,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
another  case  pending  before  the  Assembly,  involving  the  principle  which  he 
wished  to  have  decided. 

Though  Dr.  Wilson  possessed  originally  a  vigorous  constitution,  it  was 
greatly  impaired,  while  he  was  yet  in  early  manhood,  by  a  protracted  illness 
occasioned  by  exposure  in  rescuing  a  lad  from  drowning.  His  ministry  was 
exercised  in  the  midst  of  much  bodily  suffering,  and  for  a  long  period  he 
was  obliged  to  preach  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  sometimes  with  his  eyes 
entirely  closed,  on  account  of  an  inflammation  induced  by  studying  before 
daylight;  it  being  his  custom  for  many  years  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  he  could  scarcely  ever  be 
said  to  be  free  from  pain ;  though  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  pastoral 
labours  till  within  about  three  weeks  of  his  death.  He  preached  hts  last 
sermon  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  July  19,  1^46,  from  the  words — *'  Thou  art 
not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God."  On  Tuesday  following,  he  was  taken 
ill;  but  it* was  not  until  Saturday,  (the  25th,)  that  his  disease  assumed  an 
alarming  character.  From  that  time  his  suffering  was  most  intense ;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  he  evinced  the  most  tranquil  submission  to  his  Heav- 
enly Father's  will.  He  died  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  August,  lacking  less 
than  a  month  and  a  half  of  being  seventy-two  years  of  age.  The  principal 
Address  at  his  Funeral  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Gaines,  whom  Dr. 
Wilson  had  himself  designated  to  perform  that  service.  His  remains  were 
first  interred  in  the  Presbyterian  burying-ground  in  Cincinnati;  but  have 

•  J1.XS8  VxHCS  retided  about  eightMn  miles  EMt  of  Loaisyille,  in  Jeffenon  Coimiy^  Kj,, 
and  had  charge  of  two  oongregatiani.  In  the  latter  yean  of  bis  Ufe  be  wss  rendered  nearly 
lielpleM  bj  means  of  rheumatum.  He  bad  a  younger  brother,  WiUiam,  a  yonng  man  of  ma«i 
more  than  ordintrr  promise,  who  was  lieensed  to  preaob  in  the  Tear  1808»  and  wm  to  hare  beaa 
•ettled  OTer  the  Choreh  at  DanTille,  and  another  In  the  same  aeigbboiiiiiOQd ;  hu%,  after  pnasli« 
lag  a  ringle  sermon  to  eaehy  was  soddenly  eaUed  from  bis  earthly  labowi. 
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sinoe,  io  eompUaiioe  with  ike  wishes  of  his  widoWt  been  remoTed  to  the 
Spring  Orove  Cemetery,  where  they  now  repose.  The  Chnroh  whieh  hs 
served  so  long  and  so  faithfully  has  ereoted  a  handsome  monument  to  hie 
memory. 

On  the  22d  of  Ootober,  1801,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Qeorge  Maokey.  She  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  early  left 
motherless,  and  while  she  was  yet  young,  went  with  her  father  to  Kentucky. 
They  had  eight  children — four  sous  and  four  daughters.  One  son  is  a  cleigy- 
man, — successor  to  his  father  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cinciii* 
nati;  one  is  an  educated  physician,  settled  in  Shelbyville,  Ky»;  and  one 
daughter  is  married  to  the  Bev.  Samuel  Lynn,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newport,  Ky. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wilson's  publications: — ^Episcopal  M«thed- 
ism  or  Dagonism  exhibited:  in  five  scenes,  1811.   .War  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Coward  cursed :  A  Sermon  delivered  to  the  Cincinnati  Light 
Inlantry  Compuiies  at  the  request  of  Captains  Mansfield  and  Sloan,  shortly 
before  they  marched  to  Detroit,  1812.     The  character  of  an  officer  and  du^ 
of  a  soldier :  A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Regiment  of  Ohio  Militia  commanded 
by  Colonel  Samuel  Borden,  1820.     The  Testimony  of  Three  who  bear 
witness  in  earth,  on  the  Fact  and  Mode  of  Purification :  A  Sermon  deliv* 
ered  in.  Lebanon,  O.,  1827.     Four  Propositions  sustained  against  the  daises 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  1831.     Four  Sermons  entitled 
**  Methods  of  Peace"— *' The    Character  of  man**— **  The   Sanctoaiy 
polluted" — "  The  Sanctuary  cleansed  " — (published  in  a  volume  of  Original 
Sermons  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,)  1833. 
One  Proposition   sustained  against  the  New  School,  1835,     A   Letiei 
addressed  to  R.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  on  the  subject  of  his  **  Plea  for  united 
Christian  action  addressed  particularly  to  Presbyterians,"  1835.      The 
Moderator  and  Ultra  Partisans ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Biblical  Repertory  foi 
January,  1835,  on  **The  present . state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church**  and 
**  Act  and  Testimony,  No.  yii.,"  1885.     Imputation  of  Sin  and  Righteoufr. 
ness:   A  Sermon  from   Romans  v.  18,  19,  1835.    Plea  in  the  case  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  made  before  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  1835.     The 
Faith  Kept;   or   Recollections  of  Rev.  Daniel.  Hay  den*:   A  DisooarM 
deliyered  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  1835.     Relations  and  duties  of  Servants  and 
Masters:  A  Sermon  from  fiphesians  vi.  5-9,  1839.     A  Sermon  in  menoiy 
of  the  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the   United 
States,  1841.      The  Kingdom  of  God  delineated:  A  Sermon,   1842.    A 
Sermon  on  Witchcraft,  1845.     A  Second  Sermon  on  the  same  subject, 
1846. 


•  DlHiBL  Hatdiit  wm  bom  on  the  9th  of  April,  1781,  in  Raditone  County,  Pa. ; 

Bptioal  in  early  life,  bnt  wu  hopefnlly  converted  daring  a  revival  of  religion  {  enUrad  . 

Bon  Colleffe  in  1801,  and  gradoated  in  1805;  after  leaving  College,  took  oEam  of  the  Oreenf- 
hnrg  Aeademy,  and  retained  his  oonnection  with  it  until  1807  or  1808,  when  he  wag  linrmoil « 
a  firohationer  for  the  Ooipel  minietry  by  the  Preebytenr  of  Erie;  beeame  Paitorof  the  Pleasnt 
Eidse  Church,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ctnoinnati,  in  1809;  and  died  August  27, 
1835,  aged  fifty-four.  Dr.  WUson  represents  him  as  having  been  an  eminently  fhitfikl  aad 
lealons  minister. 
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FBOM  THS  RBY.  THOMAS  OLELAND,  D.  D. 

MoAf  EB,  Ky.,  July  10, 1867. 

iiij  dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Wilson  well,  especiftlly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
but  80  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  my  intimacy  with  him  ceased,  that  I  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  in  respect  to  him  that  will  be  to  your  purpose.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  at  the  Kentucky  Academy,  in  Woodford 
County,  in  1797,  where  we  met  as  school-mates.  He  was  then  tall  and  full 
g;rown,  and  was  considered  a  diligent  student,  and  a  young  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  promise.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Some  years  after  marriage,  and 
after  his  settlement  at  Bards  town,  I  saw  her  baptized  by  the  Rey.  A.  Cameron, 
on  a  Sacramental  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  assembled  in 
a  groTe.  I  may  add  that  she  was  a  sensible,  pious,  prudent,  industrious  wife, 
an  affectionate  mother,  and  highly  respected  by  all  her  acquaintances. 

Dr.  Wilson  and  myself  were  settled  in  contiguous  places  from  the  autumn  of 
1804  till  1808,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati — during  that  period,  we  were 
frequently  together,  assisting  each  other  at  Communion  seasons,  and  sometimes 
on  other  occasions  also;  but,  after  his  removal,  our  meetings  were  very  infre- 
quent, and  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  intercourse  with  him. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  highly  acceptable  as  Pastor  of  the  Churches  over  which  he 
was  first  settled;  but  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  work  by  being 
obliged  to  teach  a  school,  and  even  then  not  being  able  to  make  out  for  himself 
an  adequate  support.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  was  not  distinguished  from 
most  of  his  brethren  in  those  days;  though  the  evil  was  not  the  less  from  being 
shared  with  many  others.  In  social  intercourse  he  was  always  friendly  and  agree- 
able. In  the  pulpit  he  had  much  more  than  ordinary  advantages.  His  person 
was  commanding,  his  manner  attractive,  his  voice  melodious,  distinct,  and  every 
waj  pleasant.  His  discourses  were  ^ery  respectable — sometimes  rising  above, 
and  sometimes  fklling  a  little  below,  his  own  standard;  but  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  considering  how  much  he  was  harrassed  by 
Dumerous  distracting  cares  and  avocations.  He  did  not,  by  any  means,  reach 
the  zenith  of  his  &me  as  a  preacher,  until  after  his  removal  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  studies  with  more  vigour  and  less 
interruption. 

I  may  allude  to  one  trait  in  Dr.  Wilson's  character,  which  was  somewhat 
marked  at  the  period  of  my  intimacy  with  him,  though  I  believe  it  gradually 
lessened  with  advancing  years,  and  finally  disappeared  almost  altogether — I 
refer  to  a  sort  of  impulsiveness,— I  may  say  impetuosity,  in  his  treatment  of 
opponents,  whether  in  public  or  in  more  private  circles.  He  would  become,  for 
the  moment,  greatly  excited;  and  then  the  effervescence  of  his  feelings  would 
subside,  and  he  would  appear  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  would  not  be  slow  to 
make  any  apology  or  atonement  which  he  thought  the  case  demanded.  With 
great  strength  of  character  he  combined  much  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  him 
strongly  to  his  friends.  Those  who  knew  him  in  his  latter  years  can  tell  you 
much  more  than  I  can  of  his  more  mature  intellectual  and  moral  developments. 

Most  affectionately  and  fraternally  yours, 

THOMAS  GLELAND. 

FROM  THE  BON.  G.  S.  TODD. 

Shilbtvillb,  Ky.,  8th  August,  1867. 
BeT«  sad  dear  Sir:  My  associations  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Wilson  reach 
back  to  an  early  period  of  my  life.    When  I  was  quite  in  my  boyhood,  he  taught 
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a  school  in  Frankfort,  and  I  was  one  of  his  pupils.  I  do  not  sappose  that,  at 
that  time,  considering  what  his  preyious  adyantages  had  been,  ho  could  have 
been  a  very  accomplished  scholar;  but  whatever  he  did  teach,  he  taugfat  wdl; 
and  though  I  was  then  too  young  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  his  character,  the 
impressions  which  I  received  in  respect  to  him  were  i^bstantially  the  same  vtt 
those  which  he  made  upon  me  in  after  life.  As  he  was  in  the  Bchooij  so  be  was 
in  the  church,  in  the  deliberative  assembly,  in  civil  society,  everywhere.  He 
had  a  very  strongly  marked  character,  and  wherever  he  was,  he  was  snie  te 
make  himself  felt. 

After  leaving  his  school  at  Frankfort,  I  had  no  intercourse  with  him  antily 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  of  1812, 1  was  stationed  Ibr  some  time  at 
Cincinnati,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  preach  and  oocasiimany 
enjoying  his  society.  In  the  year  1840, 1  went  to  reside  at  Cincinnati  for  a  ytar, 
and,  during  that  time,  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his  ministry.  I  met  him  onoe 
also,  I  recollect,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  My  relations  with  him' 
were  not  only  very  agreeable,  but  I  may  say,  somewhat  intimate;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  man  who  has  passed  away  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  more  ooofidenee 
of  not  misrepresenting  him. 

There  was  something  in  Dr.  Wilson's  personal  appearance  that  was  singiklarij 
impressive  and  commanding.  You  might  see  him  in  a  crowd,  and  joa  would 
feel  assured  that  whatever  the  rest  might  be,  he  was  a  man  of  unyielding  reso- 
lution and  great  force  of  character.  He  had  a  fine,  stately  form,  and  a  counte- 
nance on  which  the  lines  of  intellect  were  too  strongly  drawn  to  escape  the 
observation  even  of  the  passing  stranger.  And  his  face  was  a  true  exponent  of 
his  mind  and  heart — he  had  great  native  power  and  vigour  of  intellect  and  great 
strength  of  feeling;  combined,  however,  with  much  natural  kindness  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  tender  emotion.  He  was  not  capable  of  going  half  way  in  any 
thing — in  all  his  opinions,  principles,  maxims  of  conduct,  views  of  religions 
truth,  he  was  thoroughly  decided,  and  was  always  able  to  give  a  reason  whidi 
was  at  least  satisfactory  to  himself.  With  such  a  constitution,  you  would  natu- 
rally expect  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  incur  the  wo  threatened  upon  those 
of  whom  all  men  speak  well.  In  the  i:ollisions  incident  to  his  course  of  life,  he 
had  to  meet  many  a  vigorous  opponent,  and  encounter  many  a  sharp  blast;  but 
while  he  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  under  any  possible  circumstances,  and  would 
sometimes  be  complained  of  by  his  adversary  for  severity  or  obstinacy,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  body  ever  ventured  even  a  whisper  against  his  integrity.  In 
taking  the  strong  ground  that  he  often  did,  he  was  not  influenced  by  any  personal 
considerations,  much  less  by  the  semblance  of  ill  will,  but  by  his  own  honest 
conviction  of  what  was  due  to  truth  and  right;  and  there  he  felt  himsdf  per- 
fectly impregnable. 

As  a  preacher,  I  reckon  Dr.  Wilson,  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  strength,  as 
decidedly  among  the  ablest  of  his  day.  His  appearance  in  the  pulfnt  was  greatly 
in  his  favour.  There  was  a  dignified,  as  well  as  solemn  and  reverential,  air  aboat 
him,  that  would  bespeak  your  attention  before  he  opened  his  lips.  And  then, 
when  he  did  speak,  his  voice,  though  not  vbtj  loud,  was  uncommonly  melodiom 
and  distinct,  and  could  be  heard  to  the  extremities  of  any  church  without  the  least 
effort.  His  manner  was  natural,  simple,  earnest,  and  accompanied  by  a  good  deal 
of  gesture,  which  was  evidently  the  prompting  of  his  feelings  at  the  moment,  aad 
not  at  all  the  result  of  previous  study.  His  sermons,  though  not  read,  a^d  1 
suppose  generally  not  written  beyond  a  mere  outline,  were  clear  and  logical  ia 
their  structure,  and  therefore  easily  remembered  by  an  attentive  hearer;  while 
they  were  always  rich  in  evangelical  truth.  No  matter  whether  he  exhibited 
docCrine  or  enforced  duty,  he  did  it  with  an  air  of  strength  and  boldness,  that 
showed  you  that  he  deeply  realised  the  importance  of  what  he  was  sajring,  and 
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that  he  was  bent  npon  making  you  feel  it  too.    His  preaching  was  eminently  fitted 
to  minister  to  the  edification  and  stability  of  the  Church. 

In  an  ecclesiastical  Judicatory^  Dr.  Wilson  was  perlbetly  at  home,  and  was 
Always  felt  to  be  a  controlling  spirit.  Ever  watchfUl  against  the  approach  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  error,  and  on  the  alert  to  resist  its  inroads,  it  was  no  mat- 
ter to  him  though  he  stood  alone, — he  was  sure  to  speak  out  his  honest  convic- 
tions. He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure, 
and  in  the  most  involved  case,  was  never  perplexed  as  to  the  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  In  or  out  of  a  deliberative  body,  he  would  have  followed  his 
convictions  of  duty,  if  they  had  required  him  to  break  every  earthly  tie,  or 
eren  led  him  to  the  martyr's  stake. 

In  private  life  he  was  sociable,  kind  and  obliging.  Though  he  was  habitually 
giave  in  his  deportment,  he  often  discovered  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  and  would 
mlate  a  striking  anecdote;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  him  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh 
a«  smcfa.aa  any  other  man.  But  he  was  an  eminently  devout  man,  and  I  doubt 
not,  much  more  than  the  mass  of  Christians,  had  his  conversation  in  Heaven. 
fie  was  greatly  respected  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  will  be 
many  a  day  before  the  name  of  Joshua  L.  Wilson  will  cease  to  be  reverently  and 
l^tefuUy  pronounced  in  many  a  family  in  Cincinnati. 

I  am»  as  ever,  yours  truly  and  firaternally, 

0.  S.  TODD. 


PROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  G.  WILSOK,D.D. 

South  Salkx,  Robs  County,  C,  January  24,  1840. 

Rev.  Sir :  Tour  letter  requesting  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua 
L.  Wilson  of  Cincinnati;  has  remained  unanswered  for  several  weeks,  because 
the  grasshopper  has  become  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  am  scarcely  able,  by  reason 
of  age  and  infirmity,  to  write  a  legible  hand.  I  am  unwilling  altogether  to  deny 
your  request,  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  it,  except  in  a  very  general 
and  imperfect  manner. 

I  knew  Dr.  Wilson  intimately  through  a  long  course  of  years.  One  of  his 
most  prominent  traits  was  a  sterling  integrity,  that  never  suffered  him  to  relax 
from  his  convictions  of  truth  or  duty,  a  single  iota, — no  matter  what  might  be 
the  end  to  be  gained  by  it.  His  theological  views  were  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith  in  our  Church,  and  no  man  was  less  disposed  than  he  to 
tolerate  any  dejwrtures  from  it.  He  had  a  vigorous  and  discriminating- mind, 
well  adapted  to  theological  research.  He  had  great  strength  and  ardour  of  fed* 
ing,  which  he  carried  into  every  enterprise  in  which  he  engaged.  His  discourses 
were  dear,  logical  and  able  expositions  of  Divine  truth.  He  maintained  a 
shining  Christian  character  to  the  last.    His  sou  worthily  fills  his  place. 

Regretting  that  my  infirmity  does  not  permit  me  to  say  more, 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  G.  WILSON. 
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JAMES  LAURIE,  D-  D.* 

1802—1853. 

Jamss  Laurix,  the  son  of  'James  and  Marion  Laurie,  was  boni  m 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  11th  of  Febraarj,  1778.  His  parents  were  in 
only  moderate  circnms^ances,  but  the  tastes  of  this  son,  as  earlj  developed, 
were  decidedly  intellectual,  and  they  found  means  to  indulge  them.  He 
received  his  entire  education,  literary,  scientific  and  theologioalt  mX  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
1800, — ^it  is  believed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Bdinbwgh*  After 
preaching  for  about  two  years  as  a  probationer  in  his  na^TO  wmntrj^  ke 
consented,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Masoo,  wIm>  wwm 
then  in  Scotland,  to  migrate  to  the  United  States,  and  enter  the  serviae  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  oeeea  with 
Dr.  Mason,  accompanied  also  by  several  other  young  olergymoi  from 
Scotland,  who,  like  him,  had  been  induced  by  Dr.  Bf.  to  seek  a  home 
in  this  country.  On  the  very  day  that  he  left  Scotland, — August  25,  ld02, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  of  Mussel* 
burg. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  the  yellow  fever  was  rafpng  ia 
Philadelphia,  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  remain  in  the  former  eity 
some  two  months ;  after  which,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  visited  Washington.  The  seat  of  government  haviBg 
been  removed  to  Washington  about  two  years  before,  it  was  deemed  of  greei 
importance  that  some  clergyman  of  high  standing  and  character  should  he 
fixed  there ;  and  Mr.  Laurie  was  the  person  whom  Dr.  Mason  selected  for 
that  interesting  field.  In  March,  1803,  he  visited  Washington,  by  request 
of  several  gentlemen, — among  whom  was  the  late  venerable  Joseph  Noune, 
who  were  then  endeavouring  to  gather  an  Associate  Reformed  Goi^gr^mlioB. 
The  city,  at  that  time,  existed  only  on  paper,  and  in  the  landmarks  ef 
the  surveyor ;  and  he  has  been  he«rd  to  say  that,  as  he  was  on  his 
thither,  he  enquired  of  the  stage-driver  how  fiur  it  was  to  the  eity, 
received  for  answer — *'Sir,  we  have  been  driving  through  it  for  the  laet 
miles." 

The  new  congregation  being  formed,  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to 
become  their  pastor,  of  which,  after  due  consideration,  he  signified  Us 
acceptance.  He  was  accordingly  installed  in  June,  1803,  having  been 
ordained  previous  to  his  leaving  Edinburgh.  For  several  years  he  preadied 
in  the  old  Treasury  building,  which  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814 
Meanwhile  he  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  the  means 
requisite  to  the  building  of  a  new  church  edifice.  For  this  purpose 
he  travelled  as  far  North  as  Boston,  and  as  far  South  as  Savuinah,  Tisitisg 
all  the  more  important  intermediate  places,  and  making  collections  as  he 
could  find  opportunity.  As  the  result  of  his  persevering  labours,  in  cen* 
nection  with  those  of  his  little  flock,  he  had  the  pleasure,  early  in  1807,  te 
see  a  substantial,  ^nd  for  that  day  elegant,  brick  edifice  opened  for  Diviae 
service.    It  was  the  second  place  of  Protestant  worship  erected  in  the  metre* 

•  PreffbTieriaii,  1853.— M6S.  tarn  hlf  flunfly,  Rev.  R.  R.  QvtUj,  Rer.  P.  D.  0«ri«j,  B.  D., 
sail  TUv.  EUm  HMriioD,  D.  D.  ^»  • 
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polls.  In  that  building  he  oontmned  io  preteli  the  ansearoliaUe  riohes  of 
Christ  daring  a  period  of  fortysiz  yean. 

Mr.  Laurie,  from  the  oommettoement  of  his  ministry  in  Washington, 
found  it  neoessarj  to  engage,  to  some  extent,  in  seonlar  pnrsoits,  in  order 
to  support  his  family.  He  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Begister's  offioe 
of  the  Treasury  department  in  the  gOYomiftent  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  held  the  plaee  till  his  death.  Though  he  performed  iU  duties  with  great 
pnaotuality  and  exactness,  it  was  always  a  sore  trial  to  him  that  he  was 
oWged  to  give  to  a  mere  secular  employment  so  much  time  that  he  would 
gladly  have  deToted  to  the  great  objects  of  his  sacred  vocation. 

In  1813,  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
1415,  he  was  married  a  second  time  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  B.  Hall,  daughter 
o£  Andrew  Shepherd,  of  Virginia ;  who,  after  having  been  not  only  in  the 
best  sense  a  help-meet  to  her  husband,  but  an  ornament  to  the  social  and 
Christian  oirdes  of  Washington,  for  thirty-four  years,  died  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1849. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Middlebury  College. 

Dr.  Laurie  and  his  congregation  united  with  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  at 
tlia  time  when  a  portion  of  the  Associate  Beformed  Church  formed  a  union 
with  that  Body.  In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  1837,  his 
Bjmpathies  and  acts  were  decidedly  with  the  Old  School. 

Dr.  Laurie  had  natuzally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  he  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  minister,  with  little  or  no  interruption  from  ill 
health,  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  He  was  then  seised  with  an  inflam- 
matory rheumatism,  which,  for  many  months,  confined  him  to  his  room,  and 
most  of  the  time  to  his  bed.  This  attack  gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution 
from  which  it  Jiever  fully  recovered.  Though  he  lived  and  continued  to 
preach  for  several  years  sfterwards,  his  people  found  it  necessary  to  procure 
for  him  an  assistant;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1845,  they  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  a.  co-pastor.  The  person  chosen  was  Mr.  Ninian  Bannatyne, — 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Bute,  Scotland ;  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  nmetera,  and  was  an  alumnus  first  of  Lsfayette  College,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  accepted  the 
cally  and  was  installed  shortly  after.  He  was  most  acceptable  to  his  vene- 
rable colleague,  as  well  as  to  the  congregation ;  uid  his  ministry  seemed  to 
oommence  under  the  brightest  auspices ;  but,  while  the  high  promise  of  use* 
fulness  which  had  been  given,  had  only  begun  to  be  fulfilled,  he  was  over- 
taken by  an  insidious  malady,  which  neither  cessation  from  labour,  nor 
travelling,  nor  medical  skill,  was  able  to  arrest.  He  died  greatly  honoured 
and  lamented,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1848,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Laurie  felt  thb  bereavement  as  a  most  severe  affliction.  Though  he 
was  still  able  to  move  about,  and  to  preach  once  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  dbcharge  of  the  full  duties  of  a  pastor.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  be  provided  with 
aaother  colleague  ;  and,  acdordingly,  the  Bev.  Levi  Christian  was  installed 
in  place*  of  the  lamented  Bannatyne,  on  the  11th  of  Mareht  1860.  He  wsa 
induced,  however,  to  resign  his  charge  in  November  following,  and  enter 
upon  an  agency  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Washington.  But  his 
place   was  speedily  supplied  by  the  settlement  of  the  Bev.  Daivid  X. 
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jBnkin,  (now  D.  D.,)  who  wu  installed  on  the  17tk  of  June,  1851,  ad 
continued  his  connection  with  the  Choroh  till  the  close  of  Dr.  p9,nn»*B  Isfe, 

For  several  weeks  Br.  Laarie  had  sa£Fered  from  a  serere  oongh,  whid, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  performing  his  aoonstomed  duties.  On 
Sabbath  morning,  April  the  IQth,—- one  week  before  hb  death,  he  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Communion,  and  in  ihe  •  afternoon  of  the  same  day  made 
another  address  of  half  an  hour,  in  which  he  alluded  with  great  oolessBitj 
and  impressiveness  to  his  own  death,  saying, — *'  The  time  eaanot  be  &r  di^ 
tant;"  and  then,  leanbg  over  the  pulpit,  added  with  a  thrilling  eameetoeaB, 
yet  almost  in  a  whisper, — "  I  feel  it."  He,  however,  continued  in  about  lila 
usual  state  until  the  next  Thursday  morning,  when  his  fiunily  were  attraetod 
to  his  room  by  his  groans,  and,  on  entering,  found  him  suffering  intenadj 
from  what  proved  to  be  pleurappneumonia.  It  soon  became  evident  tiiat  ha 
was  approaching  his  end.  On  Saturday  morning  he  seemed  himnelf  fidlf 
aware  of  it,  and  was  constantly  repeating  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  are 
fitted  to  sustain  the  dying  Christian.  On  Sunday  morning  he  inqoired  the 
hour,  and  being  told  that  it  was  nine  o'clock,  said — "  In  two  hours  il 
will  be  time  for  worship,  but  I  shall  not  be  there;**  after  which  he 
requested  that  the  hymn — ''Jerusalem  my  happy  home" — ^might  be  sag 
that  morning  in  the  church.  He  had  subsequently  an  interview  with  the 
Rev.  Br.  Harrison  of  Alexandria,  who  remained  at  his  bedside  till  his 
death.  His  last  words  were — '*  It  is  well."  He  died  on  Monday  moiaiag.^ 
the  18th  of  April,  1853,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ifty- 
third  of  his  ministry.  • 

Br.  Laurie  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  William 
Hawley,  1845. 

Br.  Laurie  had  nine  children,— rsix  by  the  first  marriage,  and  Uiree  by 
the  second.     Two  of  his  sons  entered  the  medical  profession. 


FROM  THE  BBY.  ELIAS  HABRISON,  D.  J). 

AuxAiinBiAi  Ta.,  May  12, 1867. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  were  right  in  supposing  that  my  relations  to  Dr. 
Laurie  were  such  as  to  enable  me  to^speak  of  his  character  with  great  confidence; 
and  I  may  add  my  estimate  of  his  character  was  such  that  I  can  also  do  it  wtth 
great  freedom  and  pleasure.  My  first  interview  with  him,  which  was  in  Noi 
her,  1816,  jost  after  I  had  come  to  Alexandria,  took  place  at  his  own 
whither  I  had  gone  by  invitation  to  preach  for  him  on  the  coming  Sabbath.  He 
had  then  recently  been  married,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  lady  of  Alexandria, — 
of  fine  taste,  elegant  manners,  and  great  moral  worth.  The  pleasant  smilo  with 
which  I  was  greeted,  as  I  crossed  his  threshold,  and  the  frank  and  cordial  man- 
ner and  air  of  whole-souled  hospitality,  with  which  I  was  received  by  both  him> 
self  and  Mrs.  Laurie,  left  upon  my  mind  a  truly  delightfUl  impression.  One  ef 
the  drcumstances  connected  with  that  visit,  which  impressed  me  most  de^ly, 
was  his  peculiarly  pertinent  and  solemn  manner  of  conducting  family  worsh^ 
He  commenced  the  service  with  a  short  but  most  impressive  invocation  Ibr  Ae 
Bivine  blessing — then  followed  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  sii^ihig  a  hyma, 
and  offering  a  fervent  and  devout  prayer,  embraciiig  most  felieitoiiBly  the  caise 
of  all  who  were  present.  As  I  listened  and  Joined  in  the  exercise,  I  eoold  aol 
hut  think  that  if  that  were  a  specimen  of  family  worship  in  Scotland,  the  serfke 
there  must  be  much  more  impressively  performed  than  it  generally  is  on  thk  side 
the  water. 
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From  thftt  period  I  wm,  for  thirty-flTe  years,  in  a  consiMit,— itlmdst  weekly, 
inter^haDge  of  letters  or  visits  with  biiii;Mid  though  I,  of  oonrse,  became  much 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character,  I  can  truly  say  that  the  impreS- 
aion  which  I  received  of  his  intellectual,  moral  and  social  qualities,  at  that  first 
interyieWy  was  never  afterwards  materially  modified.  That  he  was  a  'man  of- 
not  only  genuine  but  deep  Christian  experience,  I  could  never  for  a  momMit 
doabt-^his  was  proved  not  only  by  his  daily  life,  but  more  espedaUy  by  tke 
spirit  with  which  he  bore  up  under  the  most  crushing  afflictions.  That  he  was 
sensitive  and  somewhat  excitable  in  his  temper,  I  knew  Yery  well;  and  perhafs 
I  ought  to  add  that  he  sometimes  spoke  of  the  character  or  conduct  of  othm 
with  undue  freedom;  but  I  think  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  will  generally  agree  with  me  that  this  apparent  severity  existed  rather  in 
manner  than  in  feeling.  In  his  friendships  he  never  varied,  unless  the  objects 
proved  unworthy.  He  would  receive  a  fraternal  admonition,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know,  not  only  without  resentment,  but  with  a  meek  and  even  a  grate- 
ful spirit. 

As  a  preacher,  I  place  him  quite  above  the  ordinary  standard.  His  voice  was 
loud,  distinct,  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  harsh.  He  was  solemn  and 
earnest,  though  deliberate,  in  his  utterance,  expressive  in  his  conntMianoe,  manly 
and  graceful  in  his  gestures  and  attitudes,  and  peculiarly  guarded  against  all 
ecoentricities  of  manner.  Though  he  had  not  much  of  the  Scottish  aooent,  an 
oocasional  word  would  betray  his  foreign  origin,  and  I  used  to  think  also,  Iw 
willingness  to  keep  it  out  of  view.  His  ordinary  discourses  were  not  writtea; 
though  when  he  did  write}*  it  was  always  with  great  vigour,  correctness,  and 
point.  I  never  saw  him  take  a  manuscript  into  the  pulpit  but  once;  and  then 
he  apologized  to  the  congregation  for  it, — stating  that,  as  they  were  aware  of  his 
infirm  health,  (he  had  been  unwell  for  some  time,)  they  would  excuse  him  for 
appearing  before  them  on  crutches.  But  he  bestowed  great  thought  upon  his 
discourses  notwithstanding;  and  he  always  advised  young  ministers  either  to 
write  their  sermons  and  commit  them  to  memory,  or— which  he  considered  stdl 
better — to  form  carefully  a  plan,  and  study  the  subject  with  great  care,  and  then 
trust  for  the  language  to  the  prompting  of  the  moment.  His  mannerof  delivery 
was  always  so  unembarrassed,  and  his  style  so  correct,  that  I  never  could  tell 
whether  the  sermon  to  which  I  was  listening  had  been  previously  written  or  not. 
His  discourses  might  generally  be  termed  masstoe— compactly  arranged,  rich  in 
thought,  copious  in  argument  and  illustration,  and  almost  invariably  exhausting 
his  theme.  He  was  a  great  stickler  for  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy — indeed  it  was 
sometimes  thought  that  his  preaching  was  disproportionately  doctrinal,  and  that 
the  principal  defect  of  his  sermons  was  that  they  lacked  pungent  and  searching 
application. 

Dr.  Laurie  was  of  an  eminently  social  disposition.  He  loved  to  mingle  with 
his  brethren  in  meetings  of  Presbytery,  and  on  other  public  occasions;  and  they 
always — ^no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  land  they  might  come — met  a  cordial 
wdoome  at  his  house.  Some  of  his  friends  thought  that,  in  his  generosity,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  overtaxed  in  this  respect;  and  that,  in  making  others  the 
subjects  of  his  hospitality,  he  sometimes  suffered  them  to  make  him  a  subject 
of  imposition.- 

In  his  pastoral  duties,  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to 
oombine  with  them  the  duties  of  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government;  but  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  Kb 
did  wfUU  he  could. 

It  was  my  lot  to  see  Dr.  Laurie  in  many  situations  of  severe  trial,  but  I  never 
saw  him  in  one  where  his  character  as  a  Christian  was  in  the  least  d^ree  dis- 
bonoared.  Though  several  of  his  last  years  had  been  marked  by  decline  and 
increasing  infirmity,  his  death  finally  took  us  by  surprise.    Owing  to  my  own 
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foMo  heaHli  for  Bome  little  time  prenooB,  I  had  not  seen  him  u  frequentlj  as 
-  nevil,  bat  bad  bad  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  cmse  to 
forebode  a  speedy  dissolution.    On  observing  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  my  church, 
as  I  was  about  ooncluding  my  discourse  on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  Sabbath, 
it  ooeurred  to  me  that  he  had  not  improbably  come  as  the  bearer  of  sad  news  in 
respect  to  his  ikther.    And  so  it  turned  out.    He  informed  me  that  his  &ther 
&it  himself  to  be  near  the  close  of  life,  and  wished  to  speak  tome  once  more  before 
his  departure.   The  request  was  complied  with.    I  hastened  to  his  dwelling,  and 
found  him  breathing  with  great  difficulty,  but  able  to  speak  with  a  clear  T<»oe 
and  distinct  articulation.     He  told  me  with  the  utmost  composure  that  be  had 
but  a  yery  short  time  to  live;  and  that,  as  we  had  long  lived  together  in  the  closest 
iHendship,  and  I  had  preached  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  his  wife, 
and  his  beloved  young  colleague,  Bannatyne,  it  was  his  earnest  desire  that, 
seeing  him  die,  I  would  attend  his  burial  also,  and  would  preach  a  Funeral  Ser- 
mon, if  it  was  thought  proper  that  there  should  be  one — to  all  which  of  coorse 
I  unhesitatingly  assented.    When  I  inquired  concerning  his  feelings  in  view  of 
his  approaching  change,  he  answered  me  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner — not  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  his  personal  interest  in  his  Redeemer's  sacrifice  seemed  to 
trouble  him— 4iot  a  cloud  to  intervene  between  him  and  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness.   I  had  myself  doubted  whether  he  was  as  near  death  as  he  imagined,  bat 
the  event  proved  the  correctness  of  his  opinion — ^he  ceased  to  speak,  and  very 
soon  after,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  ceased  to  breathe.    I' took  part  in  the 
exercises  of  his  Funeral,  and  preached,  agreeably  to  his  request,  on  the  Sabbath 
following;  and  rarely  have  I  ever  witnessed  in  an  \iudience  more  tender  sensi- 
bility, or  higher  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.    It  was  to  ne 
a  most  solemn  occasion;  for  I  wa|  oppressed  by  the  reflection  that,  with  the  stn|^ 
exception  of  Dr.  Garnahan,  late  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  all  who 
ifere  members  of  the  Presbytery  when  I  entered  it,  had  passed  away.     I  have 
much  reason  to  bless  God  that,  having  obtained  help  of  Him,  I  am  still  able  to 
stand  in  my  lot,  and  I  trust  patiently  wait  my  turn. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
'     •  ELIAS  HARBISON. 


FEOM  THE  REV.  R.  R.  GFRLET, 

Wabhisotos,  May  20, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  very  cheerfhlly  comply  with  your  request  in  potting 
down  some  recollections  of  my  tried  and  venerable  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Laurie, 
D.  D., — ^a  minister  of  Christ,  who  shared  largely  in  the  confidence  and 
of  bis  friends,  and  with  whose  character  and  conduct  I  was  for  many 
intimately  acquainted. 

In  his  person,  Pr.  Laurie  was  well-proportioned,  something  above  middk 
height,  with  a  full,  expanded  chest,  a  voice  of  great  power,  and  a  countenaaee 
and  manner  of  eminent  dignity  and.authority.  He  had  all  the  natural  warmth 
and  force  of  the  Scotch  character;  was  open,  candid  and  sincere;  quick  in  reseat- 
ment  and  ardent  in  attachment;  and  for  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  diarM- 
ter  highly  distinguished.  Associated  with  him  for  many  years,  in  the  Exeoi- 
tive  Committee  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  when  this  CommiUBS 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  and  often  protracted  sessions,  I  acquired  a  koov- 
ledge  of  his  peculiarities,  and  of  the  many  bright  virtues  which  adorned  his  liA. 
Pew  know  the  great  amount  of  time  and  thought  dedicated  by  the  early  Mans- 
gers  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  during  several  years,  to  the  intensts 
of  that  institution;  and  among  these  managers  no  one  was  more  punctual,  chicr- 
fully  disinterested,  or  fiiithful,  than  Dr.  Laurie.     Owing  to  his  having  beta 
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compelled,  for  the  support  of  his  family,  to  accept  of  an  office  in  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  Qovemment,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a  minister, 
he  found  it  often  inconvenient  to  devote  hours  of  husiness,  weekly,  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  other  Benevolent  Associations;  yet  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort  to  discharge  his  puhlic  and  private 
responsibilities.  He  was  given  to  hospitality,  and  remarkably  agreeable, 
instructive  and  lively  in  conversation, — fond  of  anecdotes  and  humorous  illustra- 
tions. Mooting  him  one  day,  as  he  approached^  I  did  not  at  first  recognise  him, 
and  said, — "  I  thought.  Doctor,  you  must  be  some  distinguished  person."  '*  I 
am,"  he  replied, — '*  a  Foreign  Hifinister."  If  Dr.  Laurie  ever  became  impatient, 
if  his  countenance  ever  grew  dark,  and  he  spoke  in  language  of  severe  censure, 
it  was  when  he  thought  he  perceived  a  departure  from  a  fair,  firank  and  manly 
course;  for  he  was  of  a  rigid  integrity  and  immovable  firmness  in  his  purposes 
of  duty.  Jt  is  probable  that  the  affairs  of  his  o£Bice,  by  withdrawing  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  from  his  study,  diminished  in  some  measure  the  popularity 
and  success  of  his  ministry;  yet  he  was  a  very  instructive,  earnest,  and  at  times 
eloquent,  preacher, — delivering  his  discourses  without  a  manuscript,  with  a 
voice  and  manner  strikingly  solemn  and  impressive.  Had  he  given  all  his  time 
and  ability  to  bis  profession,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  widely  known  as 
among  the  best  preachers  in  the  country.  He  early  shared  in  the  fiiendship  of 
Dr.  Mason,  and  reckoned  him  among  his  best  friends  till  the  dose  of  Dr.  M.'s 
life. 

In  his  pastoral  duties.  Dr.  Laurie  was  constant,  faithful  and  affectionate,  and 
his  visitations  to  the  sick  and  distressed  were  attended  with  deep  sympathy  and 
extraordinary  gentleness  and  tenderness.  He  was  greatly  concerned  for  the 
Welfare  of  his  church, — his  heart  was  with  his  people  in  all  their  afflictions,  and 
his  prayers  and  endeavours  were  never  wanting  for  their  growth  in  Divine  know- 
ledge, grace,  and  consolation.  During  several  of  his  last  years,  he  was  a  gr^t 
sufferer  from  severe  and  protracted  illness,  from  the  loss  of  his  excellent  wife, — 
one  eminently  beloved  and  distinguished  for  good  deeds,  and  from  the  sudden 
removal  by  death  of  two  sons;  yet,  with  a  noble  fortitude,  a  silent  patience  and 
submission,  this  venerable  and  aged  hther  in  the  church  endured  •'  as  Iseeing 
Him  who  is  invisible."  His  memory  will  long  be  grateflilly  cherished  among  a 
wide  circle  of  mourning  friends,  and  in  all  the  churches  of  Washington. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

R.  R.  6DRLET. 
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ROBERT  HAMILTON  BISHOP,  D.  D  * 

1802—1865. 

BoBXBT  Hamilton  Bishop,  son  of  William  and  Blarg&ret  (Haaultoi) 
Bishop,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Whitburn,  LinlithgowsMre,  Noril 
Britain,  on  the  26th  of  Jnlj,  1777.  Haying  early  evinoed  a  fondness  ht 
books,  as  well  as  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  he  entered  on  t 
course  of  classical  study,  and  in  November,  1794,  became  a  member  of  tk 
University  of  Edinburgh.  After  completing  his  course  .at  the  Univerntj, 
he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Selkirk,  under  the  Bev.  George  Lawsoii,  a 
August,  1798.  Here  he  passed  through  the  prescribed  course  of  theologiod 
study,  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1802,  was  licensed  to  preaoh  the  Oo^nI 
by  the  Associate  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Perth. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1801,  the  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  M. 
Mason,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  visited  the  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotkiid,fl 
the  Commissioner  from  the  Associate  Beformed  Synod  of  North  Ameriei, 
partly  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  supply  of  preachers  for  the  American  Sjvoi 
Mr.  Bishop,  being  at  that  time  a  student  under  Professor  Lawson,  m 
casually  introduced  to  Dr.  Mason,  and  the  brief  interview  whioh  he  bl 
with  him,  led,  some  two  months  after,  to  a  partial  engagement  to  aooon- 
pany  Dr.  M.  to  America,  provided  the  Synod,  at  whose  disposal  he  wif, 
should  so  direct. 

The  Synod  met  in  April,  1802;  and,  under  their  special  order,  he  wii 
licensed  to  preach  with  a  view  to  his  engaging  in  the  contemplated  missQa 
In  September  following,  he,  with  five  other  ordained  ministers,  embvU 
with  Dr.  Mason  at  Greenock,  and  arrived  at  New  York  before  the  olote  d 
October.  Having  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Associate  Beformed  Synod, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  set  out  with  two  other  olergy* 
men  for  Kentucky ;  but,  being  left  to  supply  two  new  congregation  ii 
Adams  County,  0.,  for  two  months,  he  did  not  arrive  there  until  Mini 
1803.  He  had  been  appointed  to  labour  in  Kentucky  by  the  casting  TOts 
of  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod,— what  was  then  called  the  Second  CoogK* 
gation  of  New  York  having  made  application  for  his  services.  Five  yean 
afterwards,  the  same  congregation  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  retv* 
to  them,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  he  had  three  calls  presented  to  him  in  dnefom; 
but  that  which  he  finally  accepted,  was  from  Ebenezer  in  Jessamine  County, 
which  was  connected  with  New  Providence  in  Mercer  County.  The  t*v 
Congregations  united  contained  about  thirty  families  spread  over  a  traot  d 
country  at  least  fifteen  miles  square  ;  and,  as  the  Kentucky  Biver  and  ^ 
Kentucky  Cliffs  intervened  between  the  two  places  of  worship,  the  two 
Churches  were  not  expected  to  worship  together  much  oftener  than  twi«n 
a  year.  About  the  same  time  a  Professorship  in  Transylvania  UniveitiV 
was  offered  him ;  and,  as  he  thought  it  practicable  to  combine  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  those  which  he  owed  to  his  pastoryd  charge,  which  was  wilbi 
a  half-day's  ride  of  Lexington,  and  as  something  of  this  kind  seexped  oeec^ 

•  PrctbTterian  of  the  Wat,  1S63.— BUke'i  Biog.  Diot.— M8S.  from  Dr.  Bkbop  oai  UH^ 
Pwffot  R.  H.  Biihop. 
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Borj  to  seoare  to  him  an  adequate  support,  he  detennined  to  aooept,  and  did 
aooept,  the  Professorship. 

Haying  accepted  the  call  from  the  above  mentioned  Chnrohes  in  the 
aammn  of  1804,  subjects  were  given  him  for  his  trial  discourses  to  be  deliv- 
eted  in  the  spring ;  but,  at  the  spring  meeting,  he  was  informed  that  he 
oonld  not  be  admitted  to  trials  for  ordination,  till  he  should  dissolve  his  con- 
nection  with  the  Transylvania  University.     The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
were  that  the  Presbytery  had  the  exclusive  disposal  of  his  time ;  and  that 
his  dutiep  in  connection  with  the  University  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
interfere  greatly  with  his  usefulness  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
This  brought  him  into  unpleasant  relations  with  his  Presbytery,  and  ulti 
mately  he  was  regularly  prosecuted  upon  a  charge  of  disobedience,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  received  a  Presbyterial  rebuke,  by  which  the 
matter  was  considered  as  judicially  settled.     The  case,  however,  being  sub- 
sequently referred  to  the  Synod,  it  was  decided  that  the  resignation  of  his 
place  in  the  University  should  not  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  ordi- 
nation, and  that  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  should  proceed  to  ordain  him 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.     This  decision  was  given  in  June, 
1807 ;  but,  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  his  ordination  did  not  take  place 
till  June,  1808.     Thus,  for  nearly  four  years,  he  was  virtually  under  eccle- 
siastical process  ;  and,  though  only  a  probationer,  had  yet  the  charge  of  two 
congregations  to  which  he  preached  alternately  every  Sabbath, — the   one 
fifteen  miles,  the  other  twenty-seven  miles,  from  the  place  of  his  residence. 
For  some  time  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Bishop  seems  to  have  exercised 
his  ministry  with  a  good  degree  of  comfort  and  success.     In  the  year  1810, 
the  Presbytery  appointed  him,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Adam  Rankin, 
of  polemic  notoriety,  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  Churches  in  the  form  of 
a  Pastoral  Letter,  designed  to  illustrate  the  obligation  of  sustainiog  Chris- 
tian institutions,  and  especially  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.     The  document 
was  written  by  Mr.  Bishop,  assented  to  by  Mr.  Rankin,  and  passed  without 
opposition  by  the  Presbytery  ;  though  it  gave  great  offence  io  certain  quar- 
ters, and  especially  in  Mr.  Bishop's  own  congregation.     The  Presbytery, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions,,  and  to  avert  threatening  evil, 
directed  their  Clerk  to  address  an  official  Letter  to  the  Ebenezer  Congrega- 
tion, distinctly  stating  that  the  offensive  Circular  was  to  be  considered  the 
act  of  the  Presbytery,  and  not  of  an  individual.     This  Letter  Mr.  Bishop 
caused  to  be  printed,  with  some  explanatory  remarks  of  his  own,  in  the  close 
of  which  he  made  an  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rankin,  which  he  after- 
wards pronounced  ''imprudent  and  unnecessary,"  and  which  occasioned  him 
great  embarrassment  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations.     His  original  connection 
with  the  Pastoral  Letter  led  to  the  dissolution  of  his  relation  to  the  Ebene- 
ser  Congregation,  in  October,  1814. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Mr.  Bbhop  entered  into  an  arraugement  with 
two  or  three  other  clergymen  for  conducting  a  monthly  religious  publioation, 
to  be  called  the  Evangelical  Record  and  Western  Review.  This  was  the 
fiist  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  Kentucky,  and  the  second,  West 
of  the  Mountains.  The  work,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
subscription,  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  second  year. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  Mr.  Bishop  pubUshed,  as  part  of 
^  history  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Kentucky,  an  article  entitled  *'  the 
^^'VPA  of  the  Bankinites," — which  gave  great  offence  b  various  cireks,  and 
Vol.  IV  41 
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which  he  himself  Buhseqaently  regarded  u  eztremelj  ill-judged  and 
lunate.     After  considerable  private  and  extra-judicial  conference  on  the  c«b- 
ject,  a  regular  judicial  inquiry  was  entered  into  by  hb  Presbytery,  aod  in 
October  1815,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  slander,  the  resvU  ef 
which  was  that  he  was  regularly  suspended  from  the  ministry.     An  appoil 
to  the  General  Synod  from  the  sentence  was  immediately  taken.  The  SjM»d 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1816,  and,  on  an  examination  of  the  caae  |»e> 
sented  by  documents,  they  decided  that  Mr.  Bishop  should  be   pubUelj 
rebuked  by  the  Presbytery  for  the  ofiFensive  publications ;  thai  the  Presby- 
tery should  use  means  to  bring  the 'parties  immediately  concerned  into  har* 
monious  relations  with  each  other,  and  that  if  this  could  not  be  effected, 
there  should  be  a  regular  trial  instituted,  and  that  the  Presbytery  shenU 
make  one  of  the  parties  the  prosecutor  and  the  other  the  defeDd&nt ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sentence  of  suspension  passed  by  the  Presby- 
tery was  reversed.     Nothing,  however,  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  nnder 
this  decision,  and  the  case  came  again  before  the  Synod,  in  1817.     At  this 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Kentucky  to  take  what- 
ever depositions  might  be  considered  necessary ;  but  that  commitiee*  after 
some  correspondence  with  the  parties,  and  others  concerned,  concluded  not  to 
fulfil  their  appointment.     A  Synodioal  Commission  was  therefore  appointed 
in  1818,  to  go  to  Kentucky  and  adjudicate  the  case,  subject  to  the  review 
of  the  next  Synod.     This  Commission,  consisting  of  John  M.  Mason*  £be- 
nezer  Dickey,  and  John  Linn,  ministers,  and  Silas  E.  Weir,  an  elder  fron 
Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  Lexington  in  September  following,  and  in  the 
execution  of  their  trust,  made  Bishop  the  prosecutor,  and  Kankin  the 
defendant.     The  latter  claimed  his  legal  ten  days  to  prepare  for  his  defence; 
but  when  the  time  had  expired,  he  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CourL 
The  trial,  however,  went  on  in  his  absence,  and  the  decision  was  *^  that  the 
prosecutor  should  be  publicly  rebuked  for  the  publications  he  had  issued, 
and  that  the  defendant,  being  convicted  of  lying  and  slander,  be,  mb  he 
hereby  is,  suspended  from  the  Gospel  ministry.'*     It  is  honourable  to  Mr. 
Bishop,  considering  the  relations  into  which  he  was  brought  with  Mr.  RankiB, 
that  he  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him : — *'  Mr.  Baakis« 
with  all  his  bitterness  on  particular  subjects,  and  on  particular  oecasioiw, 
was  also,  in  all  other  matters,  and  on  aU  other  occasions,  a  kind  hearted, 
benevolent  man." 

Mr.  Bishop's  twenty-one  years'  connection  with  the  Transylvania  Uni* 
versity  was  marked  by  no  serious  difficulties  or  disagreeable  circamBtaocea, 
so  far  as  he  was  personally  or  officially  concerned.  Upwards  of  twea^ 
young  men,  who  were  more  or  less  under  his  special  care  during  this  period, 
afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  and  several  of  them  rose  to  eminenoe. 

During  one  of  the  three  years  in  which  he  considered  himself  as  virtnalfy 
suspended  from  the  ministry,  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  Sabbaths  to  the 
instruction  of  the  negroes,  and  organized  the  first  Sabbath  Schools  enr 
opened  in  Lexington  for  their  benefit.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  enterprises  in  which  he  ever  engaged ;  and 
that  in  no  other  year  of  his  residence  in  Kentucky  had  he  so  much  evideoee 
of  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  his  laboua. 

In  October,  1819,  Mr.  Bishop,  having  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  joined  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery,  in 
eonnection  with  the  Oenend  Assembly.    From  1820  to  1823,  ho  officiated 
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ui  stated  supply  to  the  Ghurcli  in  Lexington,  which  hod  been  gathered  by 
he  labours  of  Uie  Bev.  James  M'Chord ;  and  his  connection  with  this  Church 
le  seems  to  Lave  con8i4ered  as  highly  faYoorahle  to  both  hL)  comfort  and 
isefulness.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  0.,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  30th  of  March,  1825. 
Bere  he  found  a  few  Christian  people  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Rey.  James  Hoghes,  for  some  years  Principal  of  the  grammar  school  in 
that  place ;  and  these  he  gathered  and  formed  into  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  preached  to  them  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  College  Chapel,  until 
the  year  1831,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  revival  in  which  Dr.  Blackburn 
was  a  principal  instrument,  the  Church  gathered  so  much  strength  that 
they  undertook  to  build  a  plaoe  of  worship  and  call  a  Pastor. 

In  1825,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from, 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in.  1838, 
Dr.  Bishop's  sympathy  and  action  were  with  the  New  School. 

In  1841,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Miami  University,  but  held  the 
Professorship  of  History  and  Political  Science,  until  the  autumn  of  1844, 
when  his  connection  with  the  institution  ceased.  He  then  removed  to 
Pleasant  Hill, — a  beautiful  spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati, where  there  was  already  an  Academy,  which,  partly  at  least  through 
bis  agency,  was  now  enlarged  into  a  College,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Far- 
mer's College."  Here  he  remained  actively  and  usefully  employed  till  the 
close  of  life. 

Dr.  Bishop  preached  regularly  in  the  chapel  to  the  students  as  long  as  he 
retained  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  but  after  that,  had  no  stated 
charge.  He  preached,  however,  very  frequently,  during  his*subsequent  years; 
and  his  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  15 bh  of  April,  1855,  but  two 
weeks  before  his  death.  As  he  left  his  house  to  preach  it,  he  distinctly 
told  his  wife  that  it  would  be  his  last.  He  heard  his  classes  as  usual  on 
Thursday,  and  was  just  going  to  the  College  on  Friday  morning,  when  his 
strength  failed,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  making  any  eifort.  He 
lingered  till  five  o'clock,  Sabbath  morning,  (April  29th,)  his  usual  hour  of 
nsing,  and  then  died,  as  he  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  die — '*in  the 
harness." 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1802,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
for  America,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  eight  child- 
ren,— fire  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  his  sons  were  graduates  of  Miami 
University.  Two  of  them  became  clergymen,  and  one  is  a  Professor  in  the 
University  at  which  he  was  educated.  Mrs.  Bishop  survived  her  husband 
but  two  weeks. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bishop*8  publications  : — Sermons  on  vari- 
0Q8  subjects,  1808.  [This  was  the  first  volume  of  Sermons  printed  West  of 
the  Mountains.]  Memoirs  of  David  Rice ;  with  an  Appendix,  1824.  Ele- 
ments of  Logic  ;  or  a  Summary  of  the  general  principles  and  different  modes 
of  reasoning,  1838.  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Bible,  1833. 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  government,  1839.  The  Western  Peacemaker, 
lo89.  He  published  also  several  Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses,  among 
^^h  was  a  Sermon  oto  the  death  of  the  Bev.  James  M*Chord,  1820,  and 
^^  Address  at  his  Inauguration  as  President  of  Miami  University,  1825» 
He  •ontribiiCed  also  liberally  to  several  periodicals. 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  J.  M.  MATHEWS,  D.  P., 

CHAHOILLOR  07  THI  UHITXRBITT  07  WW  TOSX. 

Niw  You,  Jnlj  6, 1S57. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  refuse  your  request  for  my  recoUections  of  Dr.  Bisbop^ 
though  my  limited  acquaintance  with  him  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  mnj  tUai 
like  a  minute  analysis  of  his  character.  The  first  time  that  I  remember  to  ban 
seen  him  was  while  I  was  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminarj  of  tbe  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Ohurch  in  this  city,  when  he  was  present,  at  an  examin^Uoe,— 
perhaps  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  institution.  I  subseqaentlj  act 
him  several  times  at  Dr.  Mason's,  and  occasionally  heard  him  presch  oo  fail 
visits  to  the  city,  and  in  later  years  he  corresponded  with  me  in  referenoe  to 
some  objects  of  historical  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  we  had  many  comaMw 
friends,  with  whose  estimate  of  his  character  I  was  &miliar;  so  that  I  have  s 
pretty  distinct,  and  I  presume,  tolerably  correct,  idea  of  his  leading  <diarmeter- 
iBtics. 

In  his  outward  appearance  there  was  nothing  specially  attractive.  He  wm 
every  way  a  large,  strongly  built  man,  with  great  muscular  energy,  and  I  should 
suppose  great  power  of  physical  endurance.  His  manners  were  rather  plain  aad 
direct  than  cultivated  or  graceful.  He  had  a  very  strongly  marked  Soottisk 
accent,  and  could  not  open  his  lips  without  revealing  his  national  origin,  flt 
had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  reserved,  but  I  always  found  him  soda! 
and  agreeable.  And  yet,  on  one  account,  I  must  have  seen  him  at  a  diaadvaatagr; 
for  it  was  almost  always  at  Dr.  Mason's  house;  and  wherever  he  was — no  matter 
who  else  might  be  present — he  not  only  gave  the  lead  to  the  conversation,  bat 
generally  threw  into  the  shade — I  might  almost  say — ^the  most  brilliant  minds 
with  which  he  came  in  contact.  But  even  in  his  company,  I  think.  Dr.  Bisfaopli 
presence  was  always  felt  as  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and  edification. 

Judging  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Bishop's  preaching  from  the  few  sennons  I 
heard  from  him,  I  should  say  that  he  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  Scotch 
Secession  preacher.  Those  sermons,  I  remember,  took  a  very  wide  rai^of 
thought,  scarcely  stopping  short  of  an  epitome  of  the  entire  system  of  Theology; 
but  they  were  marked  by  great  perspicuity,  discrimination,  and  logical  oomct- 
ness;  and  in  each  case  the  discussion  was  closed  with  a  direct  practical  i^iplica- 
tion,  bringing  the  whole  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  His  manner, 
though  without  any  thing  of  oratorical  grace,  was  bold  and  earnest,  and  well 
fitted  to  give  effect  to  the  truths  which  he  uttered.  Altogether,  the  character 
of  his  preaching  must,  I  think,  have  been  such  as  to  quicken  the  intellects,  as 
well  as  improve  the  hearts,  of  all  who  attentively  listened  to  it. 

Dr.  Bishop,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportnniky  of 
knowing,  was  a  man  of  an  uncommonly  devout  and  spiritual  habit  of  mind. 
He  possessed  a  naturally,  excitable  temper,  and  would  sometimes  speak  uiad- 
visedly  with  his  lips,  and  even  indulge  in  a  tone  of  undue  severity;  bat  a  single 
moment's  reflection  would  fill  him  with  regret  and  penitence,  and  bring 
him  every  acknowledgment  and  apology  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  a  prii 
pie  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered  never  to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath. 
His  life  was  a  somewhat  eventful  one;  and'  he  passed  through  some  soenei  of 
severe  ecclesiastical  conflict;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  his  character  is  marred  by 
the  semblance  of  a  stain. 

Dr.  Bishop  has  a  special  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  beneflietor,  on  aooomt 
of  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  edneation.     He 
not  only  a  very  accomplished  and  thorough  scholar,  but  had  an  admirable 
at  eommnnicating  what  he  knew  to  others;  and  his  nmneroos  pnpSs  ia  the 
iifferent  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected,  are  said  to  have 
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im  with  the  highest  respect  and  admiration.  I  snppofle  it  may  safely  be  said 
lat  he  had  a  more  important  agency  in  directing  and  advancing  the  educational 
itereets  of  the  West,  than  any  other  man  who  lived  daring  the  same  period. 
I  cennot  forbear  to  add  that,  according  to  that  standard  which  identifies  genius 
ith  an  ille;gible  handwriting,  Dr.  Bishop  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
eniiises  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  he  was,  I  thinlc,  more  than  a  match  for  his 
Inatrioiis  countryman  and  contemporary,  Dr.  Chalmers.  Even  those  most 
imiliar  with  his  chirography  would  be  obliged  to  take  more  than  a  single  session 
>r  the  deciphering  of  one  of  his  letters;  and  sometimes,  after  they  had  tasked 
heir  £a  col  ties  to  the  utmost,  there  would  remain  passages  more  hopelessly  mys- 
erioiiB  than  if  they  had  been  written  in  Chinese  or  Arabic. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


■♦♦- 


JOHN  HOLT  RICE,  D.  D » 

180S— 1881. 

John  Hoi^t  Rice,  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Catharine  (Holt)  Rice,  was 
bom  near  New  London,  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  November  28,  1777.     His 
&ther  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  and  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.     His  mother  was  a  lady  of  cultivated 
mind,  gentle  disposition,  and  exemplary  piety.     He  was  named  John  Holt, 
tfter  hb  mother's  brother,  who  was  an  intelligent  and  worthy  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.     He  was  a  weakly  child  from  his  birth;  but  when 
lie  was  about  two  years  old,  he  had  a  very  severe  illness,  and  at  one  time 
was   supposed  to  be  actually  dying.      He,   however,    revived,  and,  con- 
trary  to  all  expectation,  began   to  recover;   whereupon  his  good  uncle, 
the  clergyman,  expressed  his  confident  conviction  that   Providence  had 
Bpared  him   for  an  important  end,  and  earnestly  charged  his  mother  to 
educate  him  with  reference  to  it,  promising  her  such  assistance  as  jie  might 
be  able  to  render.     As  the  faculties  of  the  child  began  to  unfold,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  a  very  decided  passion  for  books ;  and  before  he  was  four 
years  old,  he  had  read  a  considerable  part  of  the  Bible,  and  all  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns.     He  used  also,  in  imitation  of  his  uncle,  to  read  por- 
tions of  the  Church  service  to  children  around  him,  both  white  and  black, 
ielUng  them  that,  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  would  be  a  preacher. 

At  the  age  of  about  eight,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle.  Parson  Holt, 
who  had  opened  a  school  for  boys  in  the  County  of  Bottetourt ;  and  here 
se  began  to  learn  Latin ;  but  his  uncle,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his 
sealth,  soon  gave  up  his  school,  and,  after  about  a  year's  absence,  John 
returned  to  his  father.     He  was  then  sent,  for  a  while,  to  another  teacher, 
tke  Rev.  James  Mitchel,  and  afterwards  to  two  or  three  others,  whose 
I   i^mes  are  forgotten.     About  this  time,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed 
With  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  change  in  his  conversation  and  deport- 
ment evinced  that  he  had  become  a  true  disciple  of  Christ. 

•  Maxwell's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Rioo.*M8.  from  Ifzs.  Dr.  BIm. 
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When  he  was  a  liUlo  more  than  iweWe,  he  ezperieiietfd'  aa  1ir<i|ifcwMe 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  excellent  mother.  By  hia  fiilher*a  aaeoad 
his  Bitaation  was  not  rendered  more  desirable ;  and,  though  lie 
bent  on  obtaining  an  education,  hi6  new  mother  was  Ut^  di^KMed  to 
his  wishes.  His  trials  in  the  &milj  are  supposed  to  hare  been  instnuBestal 
in  quickening  his  religious  sensibilities,  and  giving  a  more  decisive  Chrislin 
direction  to  his  life.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  at  the  age  of 
about  fifteen. 

Shortly  after  this,  his  father  sent  him  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  (mt 
Washington  College,)  in  Lexington.  Here  ho  enjoyed  the  inatroctioDa  U 
the  Bey.  William  Graham,  a  man  of  no  small  celebrity,  who  was  thea 
President  of  the  Academy ;  though  he  does  not  seem,  at  thia  timey  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  intense  application.  When  he  had  continaed  at  thii 
school  a  year  and  a  half,  his  father,  for  want  of  funds,  was  about  to  tab 
him  home;  but  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Baxter,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  same  Academy,  and  had  then  charge  of  a  similar  school  m 
New  London,  invited  young  Rice  to  come  and  pursue  his  studies  freely  witk 
him.  He  immediately  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained  in  this  sehool 
about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Being  now  in  hb  eighteenth  year,  he  was  applied  to  in  behalf  of  a  Mr.  K^ 
who  lived  on  James  River,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  family  school  which  kd 
wished  to  open  in  his  house.  With  his  father's  consent,  and  by  advice  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  he  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and  shortly  after  set  out,  with  lea 
and  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  wl^ich  bis  father  had  given  him  as  an  outfit,  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  He  found  himself  in  an  amiable  and  acoomplishdl 
family,  but  surrounded  by  influences  little  favourable  to  the  growth  of  his 
Christian  character.  He  became  painfully  conscious  of  spiritual  deeliae; 
and  the  result  was  a  sort  of  misanthropic  state  of  mind,  that  not  only  embit- 
tered his  own  enjoyment,  but  imparted  a  sombre  hue  to  all  hia  social  rria- 
tions. 

After  having  lived  in  this  family  eighteen  months,  he  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  father's  family ;  but,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  intesse 
heat  on  his  journey,  he  reached  home  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  severe  lever 
that  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  On  his  recovery,  there  were 
some  reasons  why  he  thought  best  not  to  return  to  Mr.  N.'s,  and  happening, 
just  at  that  time,  to  read  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement  of  the  IVustees 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  announcing  that  they  were  in  want  of  a  Tutor 
for  that  Seminary,  he  resolved  at  once  to  apply  for  the  place.  His  appUca- 
tion  was  successful ;  and  he  entered  on  his  duties  about  the  last  of  October, 
1796,  when  he  was  hardly  nineteen  years  of  age.  His  relations  here  were 
favourable  to  his  Christian  improvement  and  enjoyment ;  and  he  gradnaUj 
recovered  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  had  been  sacrificed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  associations  of  his  residence  on  James  River. 

The  College  was  now  in  a  low  state,  and  the  number  of  students  rerj 
small ;  but  young  Rice  entered  upon  bis  duties  with  great  zeal  and  spirit ; 
though  his  official  engagements  left  him  with  a  good  deal  of  leisure  for 
studying  and  writing.  After  he  had  been  there  a  few  months,  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Alexander  (afterwards  Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton)  was  elected 
President  of  the  College,  and,  at  his  instance,  the  Rev.  Conrad  Speeee 
(afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Speeee  of  Augusta)  was  appointed  a  Tutor.  Both 
these  gentlemen  accepted  their  appointments,  and  between  them  and  yooag 
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Kioe  an  affbetioiute  iatimaoy  sprang  up,  wkioh  oontinuod  till  it  was  termi- 
nated by  death. 

Mr.  Rioe  ooQtinaed  his  contieotion  with  the  College  till  the  spring  of 
1799,  when  he  jielded  to  a  request  from  Major  Morton, — a  highly  respect- 
able gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whose  family  he  had  been  brought 
into  very  pleasant  relations, — to  take  charge  of  a  small  school  in  his  house. 
Owing   to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  he  did  not  remain  long  there,  but 
accepted  an  inyitation  from  his  friends,  Mr«  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Montrose, 
to  reside  with  them,  while  he  should  pursue  a  course  of  medical  study, 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  physician  in  that  neighbourhood.     Here 
he  continued  during  the  summer  of  1800 ;  and  in  the  autumn  following,  just 
as  he  was  setting  off  for  Philadelphia  to  attend  medical  lectures,  he  received 
an  urgent  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  to 
return  to  his  place  as  Tutor ;  and  his  acceptance  of  this  invitation  seems  to 
have  been  a  turning  point  in  his  life.    Having  now  rejoined  his  friends, 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Speece,  he  began  to  deliberate  whether  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  same  profession  which  they  were  pursuing, 
and  engage  in  the  Christian  ministry.     The  result  of  his  reflection  was  a 
determination  to  make  the  change ;  and,  accordingly,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Tbeology  under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Alexander. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1802,  Mr.  Rice  was  married  to  Anne  Smith,  daughter 
of  his  intimate  friend.  Major  Morton, — an  interesting  young  lady  to  whom 
he  had  beeen  attached  for  several  years.  They  immediately  went  to  house- 
keeping in  a  small  dwelling  near  the  College. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1803,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  to 
preach  to  several  destitute  congregations.     One  of  these  was  the  Congrega- 
tion at  Cub  Creek ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable  that,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1804,  they  presented  him  a  call  to  minister  to  them  three-fourths  of  the 
time.     This  call  he  accepted ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  Septemb^  following,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  their  Pastor, — ^the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being 
preached  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander.     He,  however,  still  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  the  College,  and  his  residence  near  it ;  visiting 
his  flock  on  Saturdays,  and  preaching  to  them  on  Sundays.    But  this  arrange- 
ment was  found  to  be  inconvenient ;  and,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1804,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Tutor,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  a 
small  farm,  which,  by  his  father-in-law's  assistance,  he  had  been  able  to 
purchase,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte.     As  his  salary  was  very  limited,  and 
his  other  means  of  living  not  abundant,  be  opened  a  small  school  for  boys, 
with  a  view  to  make  out  an  adequate  support.     His  labours  as  a  minister 
^ere  now  very  arduous,  as  the  people  composing  his  congregation  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  County  of  Charlotte,  and  worshipped  at  three  dif- 
ferent places. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  the  Synod  of  Virginia  resolved  to 
establish  a  periodical  work,  under  the  title  of  the  Virginia  Religious  Maga- 
tine :  to  this  Mr.  Rice  contributed  various  articles,  marked  by  his  character- 
^       istio  ability  and  good  taste. 

Mr.  Rice  continued  his  labours  in  Charlotte  for  several  years ;  but  various 
circumstances  conspired  at  length  to  induce  him  to  meditate  a  removal.  In 
^e  year  1811,  a  project  began  to  be  entertained  by  some  individuals  in 
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Bichmond  for  establishing  a  Presbyterian  Cbnroh  in  that  city;  for,  preTicMi 
to  that  time,  the  Presbyterians  and  Episoopalians  had  worshipped  together, 
under  the  alternate  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Blair,  a  PresbjterisB, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  an  Episcopalian.  Mr.  Bice  was  thoagbt  o^ 
and  applied  to,  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  ihia  n^ 
enterprise ;  and  he  was  not,  on  the  whole,  disincKned  to  listen  to  the  pro* 
posal.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  at  Red  Oak  Chnrcb,  eo 
the  12th  of  March,  1812,  '*a  call  from  a  number  of  persons  in  Richmond 
and  its  vicinity  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  was  presented  to 
him,  which,  on  the  day  after,  he  accepted ;  whereupon,  the  Presbytery 
declared  his  pastoral  relation  \o  the  Congregation  in  Cub  Greek,  d» 
solved.  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  April,  he  preached  his  Farewell  Senmm, 
and  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  May,  preached  to  his  new  diarge  in  MasoDf* 
Hall,  Richmond.  On  the  17th  of  October  following,  he  was  installed  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  he  had  collected, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Conrad  Speece.  Not  only  was  the  enterprise  a  new 
one,  but  a  new  place  for  public  worship  was  to  be  built ;  and  this,  attended 
as  it  was  with  serious  embarrassments,  devolved  upon  him  much  additional 
care  and  laibour. 

In  July,  1815,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  religious  new** 
paper,  entitled  *'  The  Christian  Monitor,*' — the  first  publication  of  the 
that  ever  appeared  in  Richmond.     This  he  continued  to  conduct  for 
eral  years. 

In  May,  1816,  he  went  to  New-Tork,  (which  he  now  visited  for  the  first 
time,)  to  attend  the  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  American  BiMe 
Society.  He  was  there  as  a  representative  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Yirginist 
and  of  several  auxiliary  Societies  in  the  State.  He  afterwards  attended 
the  meetiiig  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  close  of 
its  sessions  returned  home  with  invigorated  health  and  spirits. 

During  the  year  1817,  he  formed  the  plan  of  publishing  a  new  periodical, 
to  be  entitled  '*The  Virginia  Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine.*'  The 
first  number  of  this  work  was  issued  in  January,  1818 ;  and  it  gave  promise 
of  what  was  actually  realized — a  work  characterized  by  comprehenfflve 
views  and  uncommon  ability.  This  work  occupied  much  of  his  attention; 
and  though  it  received  contributions  from  several  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Virginia,  it  was  sustained  in  a  great  measure  by  his  personal  efF<ffta. 
It  was  continued  till  1^29.  ' 

In  May,  1819,  he  again  Attended  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia, 
as  a  delegate  from  his  Presbytery,  and  was  chosen  Moderator  of  that  Body. 
He  is  said  to  have  presided  with  great  dignity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaetios 
of  all  the  members.  The  next  year,  (1820,)  he  attended  the  General 
Assembly  again,  and,  as  Moderator  for  the  preceding  year,  preached  tlie 
opening  sermon,  which  was  highly  approved,  and  published. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1819. 

In  May,  1822,  he  again  represented  his  Presbytery  in  the  General  Assem* 
bly;  and,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  extended  his  journey  into  New  £ng* 
land,  having  been  appointed'  a  delegate  to  the  General  Associations  of 
Connc/3ticut  and  Massachusetts,  the  former  of  which  held  its  sessions  at 
Tollaud,  andnhe  latter  at  Springfield.     Having  fulfilled  these  appointments 
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to  the  great  (Nitisfaotioii  of  the  respeotive  Bodies,  he  passed  on  to  Boston 
and  Andoyer,  in  both  wliioh  places  he  fonned  many  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances, and  some  enduring  attachments.  He  pablished  a  very  interesting 
aoconnt  of  this  journey,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  his  Magaiine. 

On  the  26th  of  September  following,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  Norember,  was 
unanimously  appointed  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  whose 
operations  had  been  for  some  time  suspended,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hoge,  its  late  Professor.  The  former  appointment  he  declined  with  little 
hesitation ;  the  latter  he  accepted,  from  a  full  conviction  of  duty,  and  after 
taking  considerable  time  to  deliberate.  Shortly  after  resigning  his  pastoral 
charge,  in  June,  1823,  he  made  another  journey  to  the  North,  partly  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  was  at  that  time  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Seminary.  He  visited 
Albany  and  Saratoga  Springs,  and  then  passed  into  New  England;  and 
both  himself  and  his  object  everywhere  met  with  a  cordial  welcome. .  He 
was  installed  in  his  office  as  Professor,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1824. 

In  1827,  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  again 
visited  New  York  and  Albany,  in  behalf  of  the  Seminary  with  which  he 
was  conneeted. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Bice  addressed  a  series  of  Letters  to  James  Madison, 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  our  politicians  and  patriots  should 
favour  the  progress  of  Christianity,  on  account  of  its  influence  on  our 
various  interests  as  a  nation.  These  Letters  excited  great  attention  ;  but 
they  were  anonymous,  and  for  some  time  he  took  pains  to  conceal  his  con- 
nection with  them. 

In  May,  1830,  he  came  to  New  York  and  delivered  one  of  the  series  of 
the  Murray  Street  Lectures,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  volume. 
In  September  following,  he  returned  to  the  North  with  a  view  to  complete 
his  collections  for  the  Seminary  ;  and  this  proved  to  be  his  last  visit.  He 
came  as  far  North  as  Albany;  and  on  his  return  to  New  York,  took  a 
severe  cold  which  brought  on  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life.  He  suf- 
fered severely  on  his  way  home ;  but,  on  reaching  there,  though  consider- 
ably enfeebled,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  intermit  his  labours.  0(1  the  second 
Sabbath  in  December,  he  preached  in  the  neighbouring  Churcli  a  Sermon 
on  the  ** Signs  of  the  Times,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  greatest 
effort  of  his  whole  life.  Shortly  after  this,  his  disease  assumed  a  more 
aggravated  form,  and,  during  much  of  the  time,  he  experienced  intense 
suffering ;  but  he  still  continued  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  men 
under  his  care,. and  occasionally  to  dictate  letters  to  his  friends.  He 
lingered  till  the  3d  of  September,  1831,  when,  after  sufferings  almost 
unequalled,  endured  with  most  exemplary  patience  and  frust  in  bis 
Redeemer,  he  gently  and  triumphantly  passed  the  vail.  The  Rev.  B.  F. 
Stanton  preached  a  Sefmon  with  reference  to  his  death  in  the  neighbouring 
church,  and  another  was  addressed  to  his  former  congregation  in  Richmond, 
by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  at  that  time  their  Pastor.  An  Oration 
commemorative  of  Dr.  Rice,  was  delivered  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1832,  by  William  Maxwell, 
Esq.,  and  was  published.  * 
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The  following  is  » Ikt  of  Dr.  Ilicfi*B  pobUoalions : — A  Sen&on  preadked 
at  ih»  ordinaiwn  of  Tliemaa  Lumpkin,*  1809.  Aa  lUiifltEmlioii  of  t^ 
oharacter  and  conduot  of  the  Preebjterian  Cknreh  in  Virgiaia«  Iftld. 
A  Sermon  on  the  importanoe  of  the  Gospel  miniatrj,  pceaohed  at  the  opeor 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  1817.  A  Sermon  to  young*  women,  1819. 
The  inBtramentality  of  man  employed  in  propagating  the  Gkwpel:  A 
Missionary  Sermon  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Young  Men's  Miaaioawty 
Society  of  Bichmond,  1819.  The  Pamphleteer,  No.  I:  Essay  on  Baptiaas, 
1819.  The  Pamphleteer,  No.  II«:  Irenicum,  or  the  Peacemaker,  1820. 
A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Pecs* 
bytwian  Church,  1820.  An  Inaugural  Discourse,  1824»  Charity  begjtts 
at  home:  A  Sermon  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Domasftie 
Missionary  Society  in  New  York,  1824.  Renew  of  '^the  Doctrines  of  tlie 
Church,  vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations  of  Dr.  John  Rice,  J^, 
originally  published  in  the  Literary  and  Evangelical  Magasine,"  1827.  I^ 
Power  of  truth  and  love :  A  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Ferdga 
Missions,  1828.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor.t  1830.  Hiatorkal 
and  Philosophical  Considerations  on  Religion,  addressed  to  James  Madiaon, 
Esq.  [Thb  was  published  originally  in  suocessive  articles  in  a  reHguMi 
newspaper  in  1830,  but  appeared  in  a  small  volume  in  1832.] 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  Dr.  Rice's  pen,  thsi  were 
given  to  the  public  through  the  press,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evaogelicai 
and  Literary  Magaiine. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Dr.  Rice  was,  I  think,  in  June,  1816,  at  Alexan* 
dria,  Ya.,  where  he  passed  a  Sabbath,  and  preached  once  for  Dr.  Mnir. 
1  found  that  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and,  if  1  mistake  not,  the  congregation  was  considerably  increased  by  its 
being  known  that  he  was  to  officiate.  He  gave  us  a  sober,  sensible  semoii, 
but  it  was,  by  no  means,  characterised  by  either  the  power  of  thought,  or 
the  depth  of  feeling,  which  I  knew  him  manifest  on  later  ooeasums.  I  saw 
him  but  a  few  moments  in  private,  but  received  the  impression  that  he  had 
a  good  deal  of  dignified  reserve. 

•  Thomas  Lumpkxn  wm  born  in  Bedford  County,  V». ;  ttadiod  Theolocy  under  Um  B#v.  Dr. 
Hoge;  was  licensed  to  preaoh  by  the  HanoTer  Presbrteiy;  spent  some  tune  as  a  mlseionaiy  in 
Albermarle;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Chnrohat  uhariottesTille,  Va.,  in  October,  1809;  and 
died  of  bilious  fever,  in  great  peaoe  and  triumph,  about  six  months  afterwards.  H«  waa  a  iMn 
of  superior  abilities,  great  courage,  and  unfeigned  piety. 

t  Jamks  B.  Tatlob  was  bom  m  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  15, 1801.  Ills  parenta  wigte 
members  of  the  Episoopal  Church.  His  mother  was  of  the  same  fandly  with  David  Braiamd, 
and  the  line  of  his  paternal  anoestty  is  traced  baolc  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  When  ayouUi,  he  went 
to  live  in  New  York  as  a  clerk  to  a  nardware  merchant;  being  under  the  special  supervidQai  of 
his  brother,  the  late  Kaowles  Taylor,  well  known  in  the  walks  of  Christian  philantluropT.  He 
received  his  first  permanent  religious  impressions  from  some  remarks  mode  by  Dr.  ScQfJder,  as 
he  was  about  leaving  the  oountry  to  engage  in  a  foreign  mission.  In  January,  1820,  kk 
brother  sent  him  to  an  Academy  at  LawrenoevHle^  N.  J.,  with  a  view  to  his  being  edaoated  ler 
the  ministry.  In  November,  1823,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  College  of  Kew 
Jersey,  where  he  graduated,  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  in  182B.  On  going  home  to  rass 
few  weeks,  be  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which,  after  having  ocoasioned  him  intense  aaidpn 


tracted  suffering,  finally  terminated  his  life.  He,  however,  was  ^le  to  pursue  his  theologieil 
studies,  and  having  a  brother  at  New  Haven,  he  went  to  reside  there,  and  beeame  a  member 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  latter  port  of  the  year  1827.  He  was  licensed  to  preaoh  the  Ooa|>«l  fcy 
the  Middlesex  Association,  on  the  8tb  of  October,  1828.  He  then  travelled  South  aa  far  as 
Riohmond,  where  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Riee,  and  gradn- 
ally  declined  under  the  power  of  Ids  terrible  malady,  but  sustained  by  the  most  affceSoiMta 
attentions  of  fHends,  and  the  most  gracious  influences  fh>m  above,  until  the  29th  of  Hairb, 
1829,  when  he  gently  passed  to  his  eternal  rest.  His  ebaraoter  waa  one  of  very  lare  attne- 
tlont,  and  many  fright  hopes  were  iMrifioed  in  his  early  death. 
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*My  next  oieetiiig  with  him  wu  in  1822«»-^af tec  I  wm  aeUlod  in  tiie  mioifltry 
in  New  England,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Nor|Ji  aa  a  delegate  from  the 
General  AsBemblj  to  the  General  Aasooiations  of  Conneeticnt  and  Maaaa- 
cshnaotts.  I  was  pceeent  at  both  meetings,  and  saw  and  heard  him  both  in 
pmateand  in  public.  The  General  Association  of  Conneotiout  met  at 
Tolland.  Dr.  Eioe's  high  character  was  well  known  to  most  of  the  minis- 
ters assembled  there,  and  cTery  thing  that  he  said  and  did,  abundantly  sus- 
tained it.  His  preaohiug  was  deeply  serious  and  impressive,  and  was 
received  with  great  iavour.  His  address,  tendering  to  the  Association  the 
assurance  of  the  sympathy  and  kind  feeling  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  in 
hia  usual  simple  and  feliaitons  style*  and  was  responded  to  with  great  appa- 
rent cordiality.  The  next  week,  I  saw  him  at  Springfield,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  appeared  to  still  more 
advantage.  On  that  occasion,  he  preached  a  sermon,  ifi  ooime<ilbion  with 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  text — **  The  love  of  Ohxist 
eonstraineth  us.*'  He  began  by  asking  each  person  in  the  house  who  had  aa 
interest  at  the  throne  of  grace,  to  lift  up  his  heart  at  that  moment,  and  silently 
impliMre  a  blessing  upon  the  preadier  and  the  message  he  was  about  to 
deliver ;  and  though  the  request  seemed  to  be  heard  with  great  attention 
and  solemnity,  it  was  so  great  a  departure  from  what  is  commonly  heard  in  a 
New  England  pulpit,  where  every  thing  iB  done  according  to  rule,  that  I 
was  not  without  some  apprehension,  at  the  moment,  that  the  desired  effect 
would  not  be  realised.  I  perceived,  however,  almost  immediately,  that  the 
Doctor  was  in  such  a  frame  for  preaching  as  I  had  not  seen  him  in  before,  and 
lie  continued  constantly  to  rise  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sex^ 
mon.  Besides  being  exceedingly  rich  in  the  most  precious  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  it  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  lucid  reasoning,  and  every  sen- 
tence  of  it  was  evidently  spoken  from  a  heart  which  w|ui  actually  glowing 
and  heaving  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding  it  was  a 
kind  of  eloquence  to  which  my  Connecticut  River  fnends  were  not  used, 
they. were  still  free  to  acknowledge  its  remarkable  power,  and  I  have  rarely 
seen  an  audience  more  entirely  melted  and  subdued  than  on  that  occasion. 
The  impression  which  Dr.  Rice  made  at  that  meeting  was  exceedingly 
favourable,  and  I  doubt  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  rather  uncommon 
success  which  subsequently  attended  his  application  in  that  region  for  aid 
in  establishing  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  next  year  he  visited  New  England  again,  and  stopped  for  a  few  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  resided.  He  came  with  his  excellent  lady, 
and  passed  an  afternoon  with  me,  but  was  exceedingly  taciturn,  as  if  some 
weighty  concern  was  pressing  upon  his  spirit.  In  the  evening  he  preached 
for  me,  in  a  lecture  room,  on  the  text, — *'  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ?"  It  was  a  less  argumentative  and  elaborate  discourse  than 
the  one  I  heard  at  Springfield,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  awfully  impressive 
discourses  I  ever  heard.  I  remember  his  using,  in  the  way  of  illustration, 
a  story  of  a  man's  ^ing  over  Niagara  Falls ;  and  his  gesture,  his  counte- 
nance, his  whole  manner,  was  such  as  to  give  the  highest  possible  effect  to 
the  anecdote.  The  next  day,  I  rode  with  him  to  visit  Mount  Holyoke, — 
a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  air  of  apparent  sadness  had 
passed  away,  and  he  was  quite  the  life  of  the  company.  I  recollect  his 
entertaining  us  with  anecdotes  about  his  friend,  Dr.  Speeoe,  from  which  I 
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got  tbe  impretsion  tliat  hu  oddities  were  scarcely  exceeded  by  either  lua 
abOities  or  bis  ezoellencies, 

A  few  years  later  still,  after  I  bad  cbanged  my  ecclesiastical  relations, 
and  come  to  live  in  Albany,  Br.  Rice  came  and  passed  several  days  in  my 
family.  He  found  me  confined  to  my  cbamber  by  a  seyere  inflaenza,  wbidi 
many  of  my  friends,  and  I  tbink  bimself  among  otbers,  feared  migbt  not  be 
easily  removed.  I  bad  seen  enougb  of  bim  before  to  admire  and  ven* 
erate  bis  cbaracter ;  but  bad  it  not  been  for  tbis  visit,  I  sboold  never  have 
adequately  appreciated  bim.  Tbere  was  no  trace  of  the  reserve  whicb  I 
bad  seen  in  bim  on  some  otber  occasions.  His  fiice  was  beaming  witk 
kindness,  be  was  cbeerful  and  bigbly  amusing  in  bis  conversation,  and  he 
bad  an  agreeable  word  for  every  body,  wbile  yet,  in  all  bis  intercourse,  he 
fully  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  ministerial  cbaracter.  I 
remember  a  little  incident  that  showed  that  whUe  bis  heart  was  well-nigh 
absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  the  Seminary  which  be  bad  founded,  bis  effbriSy 
even  for  that,  were  marked  by  the  most  delicate  consideration.  A  father 
could  not  have  manifested  more  interest  for  my  health,  nor  a  physidsn 
watched  its  changes  from  day  to  day  with  more  unceasing  vigilance.  I  felt 
now  that  I  had  got  down  into  bis  great  and  generous  heart,  and  I  marvelled 
to  find  a  man  so  unlike  what  Dr.  Bice  at  first  appeared  to  me.  When  we 
parted,  it  was  for  the  last  time.  I  quickly  recovered  my  health,  bat  he, 
alas !  went  home  to  labour  for  a  little  wbile,  and  then  decline,  and  then  die. 
I  have  always  been  thankful  that  he  made  me  that  last  visit,  for  I  have 
ever  since  regarded  bim  as  having  been  not  only  one  of  the  noblest,  hut 
one  of  the  loveliest,  of  mankind. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

Niw  YoEK,  June  15, 1846. 

My  dear  Sir":  When  you  ask  me  to  give  you  some  recoUectioos  of  my  dear  and 
honoured  friend,  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  you  awaken  in  me  some  of  the  most 
tender  emotions  of  my  life;  for  his  name  and  person  are  connected  with  all  that 
belongs  to  my  heloved  native  State,  my  parents,  and  my  early  labours  as  a  min- 
ister. Tou  have  kindly  relieved  me  by  saying  that  you  do  not  look  for  a  biogra- 
phy— ^indeed  this  is  sufficiently  afforded  by  the  ample  memoir  of  Mr.  MaxweU. 
I  shall,  however,  pen  these  lines  under  the  disadvantage  of  constantly  feeling 
bow  much  better  the  work  might  have  been  done  by  otbers  whose  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Rice's  best  days  was  not  so  entirely  juvenile  as  was  mine. 

From  my  earliest  childhood,  I  was  accustomed  to  think  Dr.  Rice  almost  as 
near  to  me  as  my  own  honoured  fiither,  with  whom  all  my  life  long,  be  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  cordial  friendship.  He  took  early  methods  of  endearing  him- 
self to  those  of  us  who  were  in  childhood,  and  perhaps  there  never  lived  a  man 
who  clung  more  closely  to  his  friendships  in  after  years.  His  person  is  distinctly 
before  me.  None  of  the  portraits  do  him  any  thing  like  Justice.  There  wen 
mixtures  of  expression  which  no  one  painting  could  represent.  The  exceeding 
gravity  of  his  countenance  when  in  repose  or  musing,  would  occasionally  break 
forth  into  a  jocund  radiance  and  benignity,  altogether  indescribable.  His  frame 
was  tall,  bony  and  ungraceful.  His  gesture  was  confined,  but,  under  excitement, 
powerful.  His  voice,  though  strong,  was  unmusical.  He,  therefore,  owed 
nothing  to  the  mere  graces  of  oratory — ^T  believe  he  even  despised  them.  Yet 
there  were  times  when  he  was  unquestionably  eloquent,  when  he  gradnally 
kindled  as  he  advanced,  when  his  argument  grew  better  and  better,  and  his  reluc- 
tant frame  seemed  informed  by  an  unwonted  inspiration,  while  his  whole  soul 
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glowed  through  his  great  speaking  eye.  At  such  times,  large  assemUies  weie 
held  for  more  than  the  usual  time  in  fixed  attention.  It  alvajs  appeared  to  me 
tiiat  Dr.  Rice  resembled  those  birds  which  soar  nobly,  but  whioh  find  it  bard 
to  rise  on  the  wing. 

No  man  better  understood  what  eloquence  is,  or  more  admired  it  in  others; 
and  he  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  hearing  the.best  orators  in  that  part  of  the 
land  where  oratory,  as  the  late  Dr.  Ghanning  admits,  has  been  most  at  home. 
Heliad  heard  Marshall,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  and  John  Randolph.  The  two 
great  orators  last  named  appeared  on  one  memorable  instance  together,  in  the 
year  1799,  in  Charlotte  County,  Va.:  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  both  Dr.  Rice 
and  my  father  were  present  on  that  occasion.  With  Mr.  Wirt,  Dr.  Rice  enjoyed 
familiar  intercourse,  deriving  aid  from  him  in  literary  enterprises.  A  beautiful 
letter  of  this  gr^at  lawyer  and  orator  came  to  Dr.  Rice  on  his  dying  bed.  While, 
howeyer,  he  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  most  noble  and  graceful  specimens 
of  oratory  that  America  has  ever  known,  he  was,  for  that  very  reason,  in  the 
same  proportion  above  putting  himself  into  the  manege  of  elocutionary  masters, 
under  whose  care  our  young  students,  with  all  their  practisings,  are  destroying 
their  little  natural  capacity  for  good  speaking. 

The  power  of  Dr.  Rice  resided  in  his  thought  and  in  his  feeling:  he  was  both 
argumentative  and  earnest.  I  never  esteemed  his  delivery  in  itself  considered 
at  all  worthy  of  his  composition.  Justice  has  never  been  done  to  him  as  a 
writer.  If  he  had  any  clerical  superior  in  his  mastery  of  sound,  free,  vigorous 
£nglish,  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge.  In  common  with  such  preachers  as 
Fenelon,  Kirwan,  Whitefield,  Mason,  and  Hall,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
enslaved  to  what  he  had  written  down  in  his  study :  his  ablest  sermons  were,  as 
to  their  form,  the  product  of  the  hour — hence  we  must  not  look  for  the  best 
samples  of  his  composition  to  his  preaching,  but  to  what  he  wrote  for  the  press, 
especially  in  the  pages  of  the  ''Virginia  Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine." 
As  a  favourable  instance  may  be  mentioned  his  Reply  to  Bishop  Ravenscroft; 
and  having  alluded  to  this,  I  ought  to  add  that,  earnest  as  this  controversy  was, 
it  engendered  in  him  no  gall :  when  he  heard  of  the  Bishop's  death,  he  said, — 
**  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity."  In  a  somewhat  different  strain,  but 
equally  characteristic  of  his  great  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  are  his  Letters 
to  James  Madison,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  United  States;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  that  American  statesmen  owe  it  to  their  country  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity among  the  people. 

To  his  pulpit  labours  Dr.  Rice  brought  all  the  stores  of  an  unusually  varied 
learning.  From  his  childhood,  when  he  used  to  rise  from  his  bed  to  read  Horace 
by  the  flame  of  pine  wood  on  the  hearth,  until  his  latest  day,  he  was  a  devourer 
of  books,  and  in  a  variety  of  departments.  Few  men  kept  more  fully  abreast 
of  contemporary  literature,  as  is  shown  by  his  Magazine.  '*  Now  although  this 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  unconquerable  avidity  for  books,  would,  in 
many  minds,  have  produced  very  small,  if  any,  good  effect,  and  no  doubt  was  in 
some  respects  injurious  to  him;  yet,  possessing  as  he  did  a  mind  of  uncommon 
vigour,  and  a  judgment  remarkably  sound  and  discriminating,  that  accumulation 
of  ideas  and  facts  which  to  most  men  would  have  been  a  useless  unwieldy  mass, 
was  by  him  so  digested  and  incorporated  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  it  had,  I 
doubt  not,  a  mighty  influence  in  raising  his  mind  to  that  commanding  eminence 
which  it  attained  in  his  mature  years." 

In  the  meshes  of  theological  metaphysics  Dr.  Rice  never  entangled  himself — 
indeed  he  stood  aloof  from  doctrinal  controversy.  His  views  were  less  polemio 
than  comprehensive;  and  his  mind  was  perpetually  labouring  with  the  problem 
of  uniting  all  orthodox  American  Christians  who  were  friendly  to  liberty.  Som« 
of  his  warmest  admirers  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  belief  that  his  dread  of 
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eontroiwray  wm  excessive.  Remarkable  suooess,  howerer,  attended  his  padfle 
measures,  especially  in -his  native  State. 

If  I  vere  oalled  upon  to  point  ont  any  one  prodtietion  of  Dr.  Rice's  whidi 
should  give,  in  short  compass,  a  view  of  his  characteristics;  I  would  name  his 
letter  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  Wisner,  of  November  22,  1828.*-  It  is  wise,  and  wittv, 
and  full  of  those  sagacious  prospects  of  things,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which 
be  will  long  be  remembered.  Writing  in  this  annus  miraHliB,  as  the  year  1848 
has  just  been  felicitously  called,  I  own  myself  impressed  by  the  views  taken  by 
Dr.  Rice  just  twenty  years  ago.  You  will  perhaps  find  room  fbr  a  quotation:  It 
will  show  the  spirit  of  the  man :  "  This  is  the  most  wondeffbl  year  in  which  we 
have  ever  lived.  Where  will  the  overtumings  end  which  we  now  see  beginning? 
Heaven  grant  that  they  may  result  in  the  coming  of  Him  '  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign . '  I  do  believe  the  present  is  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  human  nature.  It  is  the 
age  of  Revolutions,  succeeding  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  The  Lord  is  pulling 
down  old  establishments,  and  overturning  deep-laid  foundations  of  spiritual 
tyranny.  He  is  disenthralling  the  mind  of  man,  and  opening  a  way  for  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  and  sending  the  heralds  of  mercy  to  all  lands. 
In  a  word.  He  is  making  opportunities,  and  waiting  to  see  how  the  Church  will 
improve  them.  The  Reformation  was  a  crisis.  Men's  minds  were  mightily  stirred 
up,  and  a  great  opportunity  was  afforded  them  for  setting  the  worid  at  liberty 
from  every  yoke  but  the  '  easy*  one  of  the  Redeemer.  In  some  respects  that 
opportunity  was  nobly  improved.  But  the  Reformers  committed  some  capital 
mistakes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  principal  were:  1.  Distrust  in  Provi- 
dence, and  depen dance  on  kings  and  princes  to  protect  the  Church  and  sustain 
the  truth.  -  This  brought  religion'  into  alliance  with  the  world,  and  it  was  cor- 
rupted. 2.  The  spirit  of  controversy  which  rose  up,  and  raged,  and  divided  the 
Protestant  world  into  fiercely  contending  factions.  This  flame  burned  up  the 
spirit  of  piety,  and  these  divisions  frittered  away  the  strength  of  the  Church, 
and  marred  its  glory  in  the  presence  of  Papists,  Mahometans,  and  Heathens. 
That  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  and  religion,  on  the  whole,  made  rery  little 
progress  for  three  centuries.  Look  at  Germany,  look  at  Switzerland,  look  at 
Protestant  France,  at  England,  at  Scotland,  and  say  whether  there  is  as  much 
religion  now  as  there  was  in  1580. 

**  It  has  occurred  to  me  most  painfiilly  that  the  present  opportunity  may  pass 
without  suitable  improvement,  and  the  Church  sink  into  a  torpor  to  continue  for 
ages;  while  the  spirit  of  Infidelity  shall  go  through  the  world,  breathing  all  its 
pestilence  and  inflicting  its  plagues,  ten-fold  more  terrible  than  those  of  Egypt. 
But  if  so,  no  arithmetic  can  calculate  the  amount  of  guilt  which  will  rest  on  the 
Church.  I  regard  the  human  race  as  at  this  moment  standing  on  the  covered 
crater  of  a  volcano,  in  which  elemental  fires  are  ra^ng  with  the  intensity  of  the 
'  Tophet  ordained  of  old.'  Heaven  has  provided  conductors  of  wonderful  power, 
by  which  this  heat  may  be  diffused  as  a  genial  warmth  and  a  cheering  ^ht 
through  the  world.  And  the  necessary  process  must  be  performed  by  the 
Church — otherwise,  there  will  be  an  explosion  which  will  shatter  to  pieces  every 
fabrio  of  human  hope  and  comfort." 

Entertaining  such  views  of  the  times  and  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Rice  carried  inte 
his  whole  ministry  an  unusual  earnestness.  His  pulpit  addresses  bore  a  closer 
resemblance  than  is  usual  to  great  speeches  in  deliberative  bodies,  turning  very 
much  on  the  politico-ecclesiastical  relations  of  truth,  and  avoiding  academk 
starch,  and  the  formation  of  honiiletical  technicalities.  His  detestation  of  all 
tyranny  in  Church  and  State  burnt  its  way  out,  in  vehement  discourse.  "  He 
was,"  said  a  dear  and  early  friend.  Dr.  Speece,  ''a  powerfhl  advocate  of  port 
Protestant  Christian  liberty;  strenuously  resisting  all  usurpation  upon  the  r%hts 
of  private  jodgment  in  matters  of  religion.*'    But  that  which  more  than  all  else 

*  Memoir,  pp.  878-884. 
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gave  ferrour  ftolife  ministry,  was  his  belief  of  the  truth  and  his  sincere  piety. 
Ko  one  now  sarriTing,  except  the  widowed  companion  of  his  life,  can  know  the 
anxieties  with  which  he  parsued  his  laboars  against  great  diffleultieB,  first  as 
Pastor,  and  then  as  Professor.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  stncerity  and  benignant 
ail^ction.  If,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  Tery  choleric  in  yonth,  then  no  man  ever 
gained  a  greater  victory,  for  he  was  a  pattern  of  meekness.  His  whole  life  was 
one  continued  labour  for  Christ's  cause,  and  he  wore  himself  out  in  his  endear- 
ours  to  raise  the  standard  of  theological  education  in  the  South.  His  profound 
stirring  interest  in  great  public  schemes  dirested  his  public  performances  of  all 
that  was  either  common-place  or  scholastic,  and  gave  them  the  character  of  direct 
appeals,  for  immediate  decision,  like  the  alignments  of  a  political  orator  before 
his  constituents. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Rice  was  widely  extended  by  his  writings  and  his 
travels.  No  man  of  the  South  was  so  well  known  in  New  England.  And  whilC) 
in  the  way  of  playful  challenge,  he  used  somewhat  to  vaunt  his  peculiarities  as  a 
Virginian,  never  for  an  instant  allowing  any  one  to  consider  the  "  Old  Colony 
and  Dominion,"  as  less  than  the  greatest  of  States,  he  accomplished  more  than 
any  man  in  harmoniring  the  views  of  North  and  South.  In  1819,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  highest  literary  degree  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  and 
in  1822,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  same.  But  he  'was  too 
much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  his  native  State,  to  live  or  die  else- 
where; and  his  last  years  were  spent  in  founding  and  rearing  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Prince  Edward.  This  institution,  it  has  been' justly  said, 
will  remain  a  monument  more  honourable,  and  it  is  hoped  more  lasting,  than 
marble  or  brass,  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  toilsome  labours  of  one 
maa. 

It  is  not  improper  to  speak  of  Dr.  Rice's  influence  in  that  large  and  then 

nndirided  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  minister.    While 

still  young,  he  made  an  impression  by  a  sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  at 

Philadelphia,  such  as  was  never  forgotten.    From  that  moment  until  the  day  of 

'      bis  death,  his  reputation  never  decreased.    Though  punctual  in  his  attendance 

on  Church  courts,  he  was  not  often  upon  his  feet;  but  his  companions  testify 

'      that  on  great  questions  he  was  eloquent.    Everywhere,  in  public  and  private,  his 

voice  was  for  peace.    As  a  Theological  Professor,  he  was  a  thorough  Calvinist, 

'      opposed  to  all  the  innovations  in  Divinity  which  were  then  beginning  to  show 

'      themselves;  yet  ready  to  go  all  lengths  in  forbearance  towards  the  persons  of 

dissentients.    This  was  not  mere  gentleness  of  temper,  but  deliberate  Christian 

policy.    His  language  was — "  Our  learned  Doctors  may  wear  out  their  pens,  and 

put  out  their  eyes,  and  they  and  their  partisans  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

The  Church  is  not  to  be  purified  by  controversy,  but  by  holy  love."    His 

favourite  adage  was,  Lovb  is  Poweb.    As  has  been  said  above,  there  are  those 

who  love  his  memory^  and  yet  think  that  Dr.  Rice  was  disposed  to  extend  this 

(      •xcision  of  controversy  to  more  points  than  was  consistent  with  a  maintenance 

of  the  complete  system  of  sound  doctrkie.    But  who  can  avoid  loving  the  benev- 

?      olenoe  of  the  disposition  ?    His  public  spirit  in  regard  to  the  Church  was  great. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  dictate  from  his  dying  bed  the  projet  of 

f      an  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  in 

i'      which  he  asserts  the  great  truth  on  which  the  present  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

(      is  founded;  namely,  ''that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  is  a 

'      Missionary  Society." 

The  nature  of  your  work,  my  dear  Sir,  forbids  me  to  lift  the  vail  from  the 

most  lovely  aspect  of  this  great  man;  his  character,  I  mean,  as  a  husband,  a 

^      brother,  a  friend,  and  a  master.    His  beloved  wife  still  remains  among  us,  "  a 

i      widow  indeed;"  and  though  he  left  no  children,  there  are  thousands  who 

I      remember  him  as  a  father;  among  whom  I  afiectionately  claim  my  humble  place. 
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Will  you  pftrdon  me  ibr  reUting  %  little  incident  oonneeted  with  his  positiom  m  • 
householder :  it  will  be  best  imderetood  by  thoee  who  hiiYe  Irred  at  the  South. 
Dr.  Bice  was  a  gentle  but  authoritatiTe  master  of  his  own  household.  On  s 
certain  occasion,  a  servant  woman  had  been  refractory  and  insulting;  and  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  be  solemnly  reprimanded.  The  next  day  Aa 
declared  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  close  her  eyes  in  sleep  for  remembefiag 
her  master's  prayer.  £?er  afterwards,  she  was  devoted  to  him  in  dutilbl  aflfee- 
tion.  On  the  very  last  day  of  her  life.  Dr.  Rice  entered  her  room  and  found  hv 
eldest  daughter  preparing  something  at  the  hearth  under  her  direction,  fie 
remonstrated,  reminding  her  that  all  she  could  need  would  be  supplied — **  Oh, 
Master,"  said  the  dying  woman,  *'  I  want  nothing;  but  nobody  else  can  make 
the  bread  you  like  best,  and  I  am  showing  Martha  how  to  do  it  that  she  may 
bake  it  for  you  when  I  am  gone."  Allow  me.  Reverend  Sir,  to  add,  that  thii 
poor  creature  was  the  mother  of  the  man  who,  through  the  generosity  of  aeoe 
of  Mrs.  Rice's  friends  at  the  North,  was  sent  last  month,  with  his  fiusily, 
to  fVeedom  in  Africa. 

Lest,  however,  my  communication  should  degenerate  into  details  nnsttited  lo 
your  work,  I  will  hasten  to  add  a  few  statements  respecting  the  last  days  of 
Bt.  Rice.  On  returning  in  1830  from  one  of  his  many  toilsome  journeys  to  the 
North,  he  was  detained  in  Philadelphia  by  a  sudden  illness  which  seized  hia 
while  at  prayer  with  the  family :  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  violent  and  excrv- 
elating  distresses  which  often  visited  him  afterwards.  Still  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  journey;  to  meet  with  his  friend  Mr.  Wirt;  and  to  enjoy  a  Sabbath 
with  his  beloved  people  at  Richmond.  It  was  after  this  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Dr.  Wisner,  which  has  been  cited.  His  days  were  now  numbered,  and  his  decline 
was  rapid.  Prayers  were  publicly  offered  ifor  him  in  the  Princeton  Seminary,— a 
fact  which  deeply  touched  him.  His  thoughts  were,  however,  more  for  the  Chnidi 
than  for  himself.  A  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress  as  he  lay  on  his  bed. 
**  Amazing — astonishing  !"  he  would  say,  as  news  came  to  him.  "Oh,  that  I 
could  aid  the  triumph  with  my  voice  !  But  the  Lord's  will  bo  done!"  His  suf- 
fering was  extreme^''  I  feel,"  said  he,  ''an  iron  hand  upon  me  that  is  cmshiog 
me  to  death."  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Evarts  of  Boston, 
he  said,  *'  Alas  !  God  is  taking  away  the  staff  and  stay  from  Israel.  The  few  thit 
are  left  will  not  be  regarded,  and  the  many  will  carry  all  before  them.  Nnmben 
will  overwhelm  us  at  last."  After  many  distresses  of  body,  in  which  his  mind 
painfully  sympathized  to  a  degree  of  morbid  depression,  he  at  length,  when  all 
were  awaiting  his  departure,  experienced  a  singular  relief.  Turning  suddenly 
to  Mrs.  Rice,  and  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck,  and  looking  in  her  &oe 
with  a  clear  bright  eye,  beaming  with  heavenly  joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  Mercy  is 
triumphant !"  As  some  doubted  what  the  last  word  was,  he  made  a  fineah  effort 
and  said — "  triumphant !"    When  instantly  his  head.fell  and  he  was  gone. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Rice  is  intimately  connected  vrith  the  system  of  pubbe 
theological  education  in  this  country.  After  thorough  survey,  in  every  part  oC 
the  Church,  he  rejected  the  old  and  partial  method  as  worthy  only  of  aa 
inchoate  condition,  and  lent  his  whole  influence  to  the  support  of  that  larger  and 
exacter  method,  which  enjoys  the  testimony  and  sanction  of  eveiy  important 
ecelesiastical  organization  in  America. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  beyond  all  that  is  my  right,  and 

Am,  with  Christian  respect, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JAlftES  W.  ALSXAKDKJL 
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FBOM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  D.  D. 
PBovsasoK  ni  ms  vhioh  thxoloqioal  snavAXT,  TZBaiirxA. 

ITirioir  SsMUTART,  March  11, 1867. 
Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfuUj  undertake  to  complj  with  your  request  to 
ooDimunicate  my  personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Bice^  though  well  convinced  that 
they  can  add  but  few  and  indistinct  touches  to  the  portrait  of  that  noble  man, 
with  which  you  propose  to  enrich  the  pages  of  your  work. 

The  materials  for  such  a  contribution  as  you  desire,  supplied  by  my  memory, 
are  not  only  very  scanty,  but  also  deficient  in  striking  incidents.  For  although 
my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Bice  commenced  with  my  earliest  boyhood,  and  I  was 
for  four  years  during  my  college  course,  a  member  of  his  family,  I  was  too 
young  to  form  adequate  conceptions  of  his  character,  and  too  uninformed  on  the 
great  subjects  which  engrossed  his  attention  to  receive  or  retain  very  vivid 
impressions  of  his  conversation.  Moreover,  he  was  remarkably  taciturn,  was 
always  a  hard  student,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, — Xhe  period  of  my 
best  opportunity  for  forming  a  proper  acquaintance  with  his  character,  he  was 
continually  pressed  with  the  multiplied  cares  and  arduous  duties  of  his  office 
in  this  Seminary. 

Still,  as  material  objects  are  more  thoroughly  known  by  the  result  of  views 
taken  from  various  points,  so  such  characters  as  his  are  sometimes  better  under- 
stood when  viewed  from  different  points  of  observation. 

Of  his  various  and  extensive  learning,  his  pastoral  fidelity,  his  untiring 
energy,  his  soundness  in  the  principles  of  a  true  Biblical  Theology,  his  able  and 
eloquent  defences  and  expositions  of  Gospel  truth,  both  by  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  his  eminent  public  services,  his  laborious,  faithful  and  popular  career  as  a 
teacher  of  Theology,  and  his  successful  efforts  in  establishing  this  Seminary,  I 
could  furnish  abundant  illustrations.  But  on  all  these  topics  you  are  doubtless 
already  fully  informed. 

Of  Dr.  Bice's  personal  appearance  I  retain  a  most  distinct  impression.  That 
of  some  well-known  acquaintance,  very  recently  seen,  is  hardly  more  clearly 
defined  in  my  mind.  He  was  full  six  feet  high,  and  very  well  proportioned. 
His  face  was  somewhat  oval,  with  a  broad  and  high,  as  well  as  finely  arched, 
forehead.  His  features  were  symmetrically  combined,  and  he  might  have  been 
justly  termed  a  handsome-  man.  His  complexion  inclined  to  be  florid.  His 
eyes  were  of  dark  blue  and  Yery  expressive.  The  usual  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance was  grave,  but  neither  austere  nor  morose.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
inviting  rather  than  repulsive.  He  never  failed  to  be  attractive  to  the  young, 
^d  was  easily  approached  by  such.  His  forehead  appeared  yet  higher,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  a  slight  baldness.  His  hair  was  brown, 
disposed  to  curl,  thgugh  gently,  was  worn  moderately  short,  but  long  enough 
very  much  to  conceal  the  appearance  of  baldness.*  With  the  exception  of  the 
portrait,  mentioned  in  the  note,  I  have  never  seen  one  which  gave  a  satisfactory 
fopresentation  of  his  features.  And  indeed,  that  is  not  unexceptionable.  It  is  an 
Aocorate  likeness  of  him,  as  he  often  appeared,  reminding  one,  familiar  with  his 
pleasant  moods,  of  his  expression  of  countenance  when  about  to  say,  or  when 
he  had  just  uttered,  something  humorous  or  gently  satirical.  It  is  very  mudi 
•Qch  an  expression,  as  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  presented,  when,  by  way  of 
pleasantly  satirizing  the  close  pulpit  reading  of  a  certain  class  of  ministers,  on 
meeting  one  of  them  in  the  streets  of  a  Northern  city,  the  morning  after  attend- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  fbgular  that  owing  to  aome  defect  In  the  paint  or  oanrui  of  the  portrait  in 
]»*  pOMMsion  of  hii  widow,  the  hair,  originally  ropresented  aa  brown,  now  appears  ontte  gray, 
w  dalMt  hai  ooaaiioned  no  penepilblo  obange  in  the  appoamnoo  of  the  Iheo.  To  Us  fkMBda 
Hit  eimmuDee  ii  not  din^eadng,  aa  be  thnt  appears  very  mnoh  as  we  may  sappose  he  woold 
feive  dono,  if  alire  now.    His  age  would  have  now  been  seventy-nine. 
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ing  a  service  in  which  the  minister  had  participated,  and,  by  a  Berrile 
to  his  manuscript,  subjected  himself  to  the  criticism*  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
paper,  and  read  the  usual  questions  and  answers  of  common  civility.  Bat  this 
portrait  does  not  represent  him  with  the  gravity  and  pleasing  solemnitj  wbkk 
he  exhibited,  when  engaged  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  iu  the 
discussion  of  great  ai)d  weighty  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which 
been  designed  to  serve  this  purpose,  have  failed  by  portraying  a  class  of 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  mentioned,  and  presenting  to  us  a  sad,  morose,  or 
stern  expression,  which  he  never  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  features,  in  eatin 
repose,  were  no  correct  indications  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  when  hii 
mind  was  specially  interested;  and  the  artists  who  drew  the  portraits 
incapable,  from  want  of  familiarity  with  their  subject,  of  imparting  to  the 
the  requisite  glow  of  feeling.  Kindness,  benevolence,  tenderness,  and  solemnity, 
on  a  basis  of  deep  thought  fulness,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  leading  cliano> 
teristics  of  his  ordinary  expression,  as  they  were  evinced  by  his  earlj  lilo  tobt 
the  leading  traits  of  his  moral  nature. 

He  was  perhsps  constitutionally  slow  in  his  physical  motions.  I  never  saw 
him  walk  or  act  in  a  hurried  manner.  His  earlier  friends  have  represented  him  is 
naturally  of  an  irascible  or  impetuous  temper.  I  never  heard  him  ose  a  harsli 
word,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  manifest  signs  of  provocation  or  anger.  Constantly 
pressed  as  he  was  by  his  public  duties,  he  took  little  part  in  the  management  of 
his  domestic  affairs.  His  servants  regarded  him  with  sincere  respect  and  afte* 
tion,  and  perhaps  their  personal  attachment  secured  as  prompt  and  oonstaai 
obedience  as  other  influences  could  have  produced. 

From  November,  1825,  till  September,  1829, 1  was  a  member  of  Dr.  ^iiotH 
fitmily.  This  was  the  period  of  his  most  intense,  laborious  and  uninterropkad 
service  in  the  Seminary.  His  time  was  constantly  occupied.  The  variety  of  im 
duties  afforded  no  relief  from  their  pressure.  The  number  of  students  increawl 
from  seven  to  upwards  of  fifty.  He  had  but  one  assistant  in  instrnctioa.  E» 
taught  Theology,  Church  History  and  Government,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time, 
the  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  His  vacations  of  sii 
weeks  each,  besides  the  whole  of  one  and  parts  of  other  sessions,  were  spent  is 
travelling  td  solicit  funds.  During  the  sessions,  he  supplied  the  vacant  pn^ 
of  the  church  in  the  vicinity,  at  least  half  the  time,  and  on  the  alternate  Sab* 
baths,  was  usually  engaged  in  preaching  at  some  of  the  churches  in  thesorrooad- 
ing  country.  Thus  he  had  little  time  for  his  family  or  his  company.  Haviif 
entered  the  new  Seminary  building  in  November,  1825,  while  yet  not  entirrij 
finished,  and  while  the  premises  were  but  partially  reclaimed  from  the  Ibmt,  he 
combined  utility  with  exercise,  for  recreation,  in  most  vigorous  labour,  diggim 
up  stumps  and  removing  dirt,  accumulated  by  the  excavations  for  the  boildii^ 
He  set  the  example  for  his  own  precepts,  and  pleasantly  urged  on  the  stadesti 
the  benefit  of  varying  their  labours  on  Hebrew  and  Greek  roots,  bj  laboors  « 
those  of  the  oak  and  hickory.  He  generally  wrought  in  this  way  for  half  aa 
hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  would  often  come  into  the  house,  with  hii 
forehead  and  cheeks  bathed,  and  his  clothes  soaked,  with  perspiration.  In  the 
proper  season,  exercise  in  his  garden,  for  whose  ornamental  and  useful  cnltait 
he  had  a  great  predilection,  supplied  an  alternation  for  this  severe  toil.  Then, 
from  breakfast  till  twelve  or  one  or  even  two  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  constantlj 
occupied  in  his  study,  which  was  also  his  class-room,  performing  the  approprisit 
duties  of  his  office,  or  by  correspondence  and  contributions  to  the  press,  i«iid«^ 
ing  thus  additional  services  to  the  Church  at  large,  evinced  in  the  estabUshiMat 
of  the  Seminary,  and  in  publications  defending  and  expounding  the  great  prioei- 
ples  of  Theology  and  Church  Government.  His  meals  were  properly  his  ooly 
seasons  of  relaxation .  H  is  plain  but  hospitable  house  was  ever  open  to  nhsn^f : 
and  his  extensive  acquaintance  and  increasing  repatatioB  brought  Tisiters  fnm 
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in  piiia  of  the  covntrj.  For  some  months,  Bev.  Dr.  KetUoton  iras  his  giiost,; 
and  then,  for  another  season,  Rot.  James  B.  Taylor,  who  died  in  his  house.  His 
own  father  was,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  member  of  his  &mily,  cherished  with 
filial  feaderness  and  respect.  Re?.  Rufus  Nutting  from  New  England,  boarded 
with  him  during  a  winter  spent  in  the  South  for  his  h^lth,  and  with  a  generous 
desire  to  aid  deserving  young  men,  be  had  frequently  one  of  .the  students, — a  gra- 
tuitous boarder  in  his  family.  Rev.  H.  P.  Goodrich,  his  assistant,  and  then  a; 
Professor  in  the  Seminary,  boarded  with  him  three  years.  With  such  persons 
pleasant  and  useful  conversation  was  held  during  meals,  which  were  thus  pro-, 
tracted  often  to  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  were  seasons  of  truly  delightful, 
recreation.  One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  often  said  that,  though  absent  from, 
his  family,  he  had  laughed  more  during  the  five  months  spent  with  Dr.  Rice, 
than  he  had  over  done  in  any  year  of  his  life.  With  Dr.  Nettleton,  his  conver* 
aation  often  assumed  a  graver  cast,  and  the  theological  innovations  of  the  day,, 
and  the  new  measufes  in  connection  with  revivals,  Ac.,  were  freely  discussed; 
though  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  discussions  were  rather  a  comparison  of 
accordant  views  than  the  debates  of  opponents. 

Dr.  Rice  never  forgot  a  kindness,  and  was  studiously  diligent  to  give  substan- 
tial expressions  of  his  gratitude.  Having  been  himself,  when  young,  compelled 
to  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  education,  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  to 
others  in  similar  circumstances.  The  friends  of  his  youth  were  never  forgotten. 
With  my  parents  a  friendship  had  been  formed,  when  he  spent  some  six  months 
under  their  roof,  while  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine.  Their  kindness,  though 
intrinsically  trifling,  it  was  his  delight  through  life  to  acknowledge,  and  his 
pleasure  more  than  tenfold  to  repay.  Having,  by  marrying  my  father's  niece, 
beeome  connected  with  the  family,  his  visits  were  the  more  frequent,  and  always 
the  occasions  of  mutual  pleasure.  The  younger  children  were  taught  to  address 
him  as  Uncle,  and  few  real  uncles  ever  manifested  a  more  lively  or  more  efficient 
mterest  in  the  welfare  of  nephews  and  nieces.  From  my  mother's  widowhood 
in  1819,  he  became  yet  more  tender  and  actively  solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  the. 
&mily.  His  visits,  though  necessarily  short,  were  always  hailed  with  delight; 
for  he  brought  with  him  and  conferred  the  blessings  which  those  impart  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  "  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction." 
It  was  to  his  generous  gratitude  and  strong  attachment  to  the  family  that  I  was 
indebted  for  the  privilege  of  pursuing  my  college  course  under  circumstances  so 
Well  calculated  to  quicken  my  zeal,  and  excite  my  love  for  sound  learning.  No 
calls  for  aid  or  advice  in  my  studies,^ven  if^  in  the  heedlessness  of  youth,  made 
when  he  was  most  pressed  for  time,  were  ever  unkindly  met  or  disregarded.  He 
had  the  happy  fiusulty  of  impressing  on  the  mind  the  severest  criticism,  by  some 
pleasant  mode  of  administering  it.  Placing  his  thumb  on  the  first  .word,  and 
stretching,  as  with  great  effort,  his  finger  to  the  last,  in  a  very  long  sentence, 
the  first  of  a  composition,  he  taught  me  to  be  ever  mindful,  though  I  may  not 
have  been  ever  observant,  of  this  capital  error  in  composing.  A  kind  word  or 
look  of  encouragement,  or  a  smile  of  approbation  was  always  ready,  when 
deserved,  and  a  course  of  remark  at  his  table,  or  an  incidental  hint  in  private^ 
cautioned  me  of  evil,  and  warned  me  of  its  results. 

I  give  you  these  little  incidents  of  personal  and  family  history,  with  unfeigned 
hesitation,  knowing  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  rather  passing  the-limit  of  a 
proper  delicacy.  But  they  furnish  one  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  remark 
so  characteristically  true  of  Dr.  Rice,  that  he  never  forgot  a  kindness,  that  I 
could  not  forego  their  introduction,  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to  say  that  if  your 
readers  peruse  them  with  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  communt* 
catethem,  they  will  not  regret  it.  Indeed,  for  his  young  countrymen,  whoevec 
they  might  be,  he  had  a  heart  yearning  with  the  kindest  emotions.  One  of  the 
noet  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State  spent  a  night  with  me  recently,  and  mosi 
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feelingly  expressed  the  gratefUl  emotioiis  he  experienoed  in  reo^IlMiiiig  Dr. 
kind  attentions  to  him  while  at  College;  and  doubtless  thei«  we  himdnds  «f 
others  in  all  the  professions,  who  would  do  the  same. 

He  evinced  this  trait  of  character  in  frequenting  the  meetings  of  the  Uaisa 
Society  in  the  College  (Hampden  Sidney)  near  the  Seminary.  Though 
stantly  pressed  by  his  urgent  and  important  duties,  he  found  time,  onoe  or 
every  session,  to  attend  those  meetings,  having  been  a  member  of  the  ^ 
when  at  the  College  in  early  life.  After  the  ordinary  routine  of  bomneM,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  debate  by  the  students,  he  would  rise,  and,  in  a 
most  felicitous  and  instructive  manner,  hold  their  attention  for  thirty  Buinates  or 
an  hour,  in  an  able  and  often  entertaining  discussion  of  the  qnestion 
occasions  were  always  embraced  as  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  sen 
calculated  to  foster  noble  purposes,  and  quicken  zeal  and  inspire  aspirations  far 
increase  in  sound  knowledge  and  true,  virtue. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Society  was  disappointed  of  securing  a  representalivs 
from  abroad  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  College' Commencement.  Dr.  Riee  wis 
applied  to,  and  readily  agreed  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  whose  existence  tte 
Society  had  not  been  made  fully  aware,  till  the  day  preceding  that  appointed  ftr 
the  Oration.  I  remember  how  gracefully  and  appropriately  he  opened  his  apeeeh 
by  rather  apologizing  to  any  who  might  have  thought  him  out  of  place  on  sndraB 
occasion,  using  some  such  language  as  this, — **  If  any  ask  why  I  am  here  to  day, 
I  reply  with  the  old  Roman  Poet,  '  Homo  sum  et  humani  nihil  a  me  alienaia 
puto.'  "  Indeed,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  truly  he  hdd  tti 
sentiment  of  another  Latin  writer, — *'  Maxima  reverentia  puero  debetur.*^  It  wis 
then  the  custom  of  the  College  to  have  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
the  students.  They  were  permitted  to  select  orators  for  the  day  from 
themselves,  and,  the  literary  entertainment  over,  to  have  a  dinner  wbidi 
closed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  country,  by  drinking  toasts.  Dr.  Rice,  whai 
at  home,  generally  attended,  and,  though  strictly  abstemious,  also  honoored  ilK 
dinner  by  his  presence,  and  gave  his  toast  when  called  on.  £ven  then,  lie  aimei 
to  present  a  sentiment  embodying  that  which  was  useful  and  valuable  to  hii 
young  friends. 

As  a  Trustee  of  College,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  term  examinations, 
and  often  enlivened  occasions  generally  dull  and  prolix  to  all  parties,  by  timely 
sallies  of  humour.  He  encouraged  the  young  men  to  diligence  in  acquiring  tbi 
art  of  public  speaking,  by  often  attending  the  exercises,  both  for  declamation  and 
the  delivery  of  original  speeches. 

Dr.  Rice  was  not  only  a  student  in  order  to  teach,  but  his  thirst  for  knowled^ 
for  its  own  sake  was  insatiable.  He  was  a  student  of  departments  of  learning, 
not  immediately  connected  with  his  daily  pursuits.  His  habits  of  study,  and 
his  excellent  mental  training,  enabled  him  to  acquire  rapidly,  and  retain  pema* 
nently,  stores  of  useful  knowledge,  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  advance  ia 
many  sciences,  especially  in  the  department  of  Physics,  had  been  very  great, 
during  the  thirty  years  of  his  professional  life.  Tet  he  kept  himself  well  posted, 
and,  without  pretending  to  minute  accuracy,  was  no  mean  scholar  on  solgeets 
barely  touched  in  his  academical  studies.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit,  or  indeed 
as  a  public  speaker,  was  not  very  striking,  and  occasional  and  superficial  hearers 
oflen  went  away  disappointed.  But  to  attentive  thinkers,  his  matter  was  alwi^ 
interesting,  and  soon  they  found  themselves  beguiled  into  a  forgetfblness  of  ik 
manner.  He  used  but  little  gesture.  Sometimes  his  hand  would  remain  (as  he 
had  a  habit  of  placing  it  when  beginning  to  speak,)  in  his  coat-bosom,  almost 
through  his  discourse.  But  often,  as  he  waxed  warm  in  speaking,  hia  whok 
«hest  would  seem  to  partake  of  his  emotion,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  conmlsife 

aking  of  his  shoulders  and  breast  would  act  with  an  almost  electric  power  on 

e  listener.    His  language  was  chaste  and  often  elegant,  bat  you  woidd  think 
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Imt  lifttl«  of  language,  while  your  mind  was  carried  away  by  his  thought.  His 
yoioe  was  another  mode  of  expressing  his  emotions,  and  the  deep  tones  of  solemn 
earnestness,  indicative  of  pent  up  feeling,  would  awaken  in  his  hearers  emotions 
far  more  correspondent,  than  any  amount  of  even  the  most  appropriate  gesticu- 
lation. He  seldom  resorted  to  any  irregular  modes  of  arresting  attention.  His 
was  the  farthest  from  the  least  appearance  of  an  eccentric  manner.  Yet  I  well 
remember  the  solemnity  produced  by  his  closing  a  yery  impressive  service  with 
a  benediction  on  those  only,  who  had  determined  at  once  to  enter  on  a  Christian 
life. 

His  preaching  was  almost  uniformly  extempore.  He  used  notes,  (often  very 
brief,)  sometimes  covering  perhaps  a  sheet  of  y^/scop  paper.  His  letters  will 
compare  finrouraUy  with  the  best  specimens  of  English  composition,  in  the  best 
days  of  English  literature.  He  had  no  time  to  imrite  sermons.  His  pen  was  never 
idle.  But  had  he  occupied  it  in  writing  sermons,  he  would  not  have  had  time 
ibr  other  writing.  However,  he  no  less,  perhaps  the  more,  studied  his  subjects 
for  pulpit  discussion.  His  prayers,  both  in  public  and  in  his  family,  and  among 
his  students,  were  fervent,  humble  and  comprehensive.  He  was,  on  all  occa- 
sions, deeply  impressive  and  often  affecting,  praying  with  unaffected  devoutnesib 
for  "all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men." 

Next  to  his  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  was  his  ardent  wish  for  the 
wdlare  of  his  country,  and  especially  of  his  native  State.  Two  great  evils, 
threatening  the  future,  were  ever  before  his  mind ;  and  among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections of  his  preaching,  are  my  impressions  of  the  warnings  he  uttered  relative 
to  the  increase  of  Intemperance  and  the  Papacy.  He  had,  years  before  his 
death,  with  almost  prophetic  sagacity,  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  dangers  of 
popular  ignorance  on  religious  subjects,  especially  among  the  slaves,  and  depicted, 
in  most  remarkably  correct  colours,  the  career  of  such  a  **  crisp-haired  prophet '' 
coming  as  a  messenger  of  Heaven,  with  blood-thirsty  and  demoniacal  passions, 
as  actually  signalized  the  autumn  of  his  death,  by  the  memorable  '*  Southamp- 
ton Massacre." 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

B.  M.  SMITH. 


-••* 


BENJAMIN  MORGAN  PALMER,  D.  D.* 

1803—1847. 

BiNjAMiN  Morgan  Palmer  was  the  grandson  of  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Palmer,  who  was  a  native  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1727,  was  ordained  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  in  1780,  and  died  April 
13, 1775,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Job  Palmer,  origin- 
ally of  Falmouth,  who  emigrated  from  Massachusetts  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
previous  to  the  Bevolutionary  war,  where  he  died  January  80,  1845,  in  his 
ninety-seventh  year.  He  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1781,  while  his  parents  were  sojourning  there,  having  been  driven  from 
their  own  home  by  the  storm  of  the  Be  volution.  He  was  a  pupil  of  tho 
College  of  Charleston,  while  it  was  a  grammar  school  under  the  charge  of 
*lie  Rt.  Bev.  Bishop  Smith;  but  in  1797,  he  was  removed  to  Princeton 
College,  where  he  was  honourably  graduated  in  the  year  1800. 

*  HUtoiy  of  tho  Cirenlar  Chufoh,  Charlestoii.— CharlMton  aewipapeni^  1847.^H8S.  fxoai 
UifiMnUy. 
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After  leaving  College,  he  studied  Theology  under  the  jarful  direetion  ef 
the  Bey.  Doctors  Keith  and  Hollingshead,  the  oo-pastors  of  the  two  Gob- 
gregational  Churches  in  Charleston,  known  as  the  Cironlar  and  Arefadda 
Street  Churches,  and  united  in  the  same  Corporate  Body.  He  traa  licensed 
to  preach  on  the  7th  of  June,  1808,  by  **the  Congregational  AsaociatioQ 
of  ministers  in  South  Carolina,"  and  by  the  same  Body  was  ordained  and 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1804.  His  connection  with  this  Association  continued  until  the  year  1822» 
when  the  Association  was  merged  in  the  Charleston  Union  Presbyierj. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1807,  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  to  Mary  S.»  dangklcr 
of  Capt.  Jared  Bunco,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  native  of  WethiininW, 
Conn.     The  marriage  took  place  in  Charleston. 

With  the  congregation  at  Beaufort  he  laboured  for  several  yean  with 
much  fidelity,  but  not  without  serious  embarrassment  for  want  of  an  ade- 
quate support.  His  friend,  Dr.  Keith,  had  long  urged  him  to  leave  the 
place,  and  come  to  Charleston,  and  open  a  school  for  his  immediate  support, 
until  some  favourable  opportunity  should  occur  for  the  regular  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  functions.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1813,  Dr.  K.  wrote  to 
him  a  very  earnest  letter  on  the  subject,  which  found  him  just  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Palmer  imme- 
diately went  to  Charleston  to  confer  with  his  venerable  friendi  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  in  respect  to  the  course  of  duty.  Alicr 
much  consultation  and  some  mental  conflict,  he  resolved,  in  aocordanoe  wilk 
Dr.  Keith's  recommendation,  to  open  a  school ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  December,  1813,  he  sent  off  to  his  church  in  Beaufort  a  letter 
resigning  his  pastoral  oharge.  In  two  hours  after  this  was  done,  I>r.  Kdtt 
was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  in  seven  hours  more,  breathed  his  last. 

After  Dr.  Keith's  death,  at  the  close  of  1813.  the  attention  of  the  vacant 
church  was  turned  towards  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him; 
and  notwithstanding  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  yet 
so  high  was  their  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character,  that,  after  a  short 
time  (in  1814)  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  as  coUetgie 
with  Dr.  Hollingshead, — which  he  accepted.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  ia 
January,  1817,  Mr.  Palmer  remained  co-pastor  of  the  same  Churches,  ia 
association  with  the  Rev.  Anthony  Forster,  until  July  following,  when  tha 
separation  of  the  two  Churches  took  place.  From  that  time,  he  continued 
sole  Pastor  of  the  Circular  Church,  until  July,  1835,  when  his  health  had 
become  so  much  reduced  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  ohai|^  and 
place  himself  on  the  foundation  for  the  support  of  diBabled  clergymen  in  its 
connection.  The  Society  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  chari^, 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  was  coe- 
tinned  without  interruption  or  abatement  to  the  close  of  hb  life.  After  bis 
resignation,  he  still  continued  occasionally  to  preach,  as  his  health  woold 
permit,  sometimes  supplying  small  and  destitute  congregations,  sometiaMi 
taking  a  short  mission,  and  frequently  labouring  in  the  Seamen's  cause,  m 
in  aid  of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  Many  of  his  summers,  especially  after 
he  resigned  his  charge,  he  spent  at  the  North,  where  he  became  well  Imowa, 
and  had  many  friends  from  whom  he  always  received  a  warm  greeting.  For 
two  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  resided  in  the  village  of  Oraage- 
burg,  S.  C,  where  he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  oommnnitj. 
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Hia  last  sermon  was  preaohed  in  tho  Methodist  Church  %i  Orangeburg, 
a  short  timo  before  he  died.  His  death  took  his  friends  by  surprise. 
He  had  been  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  influenia  for  a  few  days, 
but  was  oonsidered  decidedly  oonvalesoent  until  the  day  of  his  death ; 
when,  in  consequene^,  as  was  supposed,  of  an  imprudent  use  of  cold  water 
after  a  powerful  anodyne,  he  became  suddenly  very  ill,  and  fell  into  a 
lethargic  slumber  from  which  he  never  awoke  in  this  world.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1847,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Not  only 
the  Congregation  to  which  he  had  formerly  ministered,  but  the  Charleston 
Union  Presbytery,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Benevolent  Associations  of  which 
he  had  been  an  active  member  and  patron,  passed  Resolutions  expressive  of 
their  high  sense  of  his  extraordinary  worth. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  South  Carolina  in  1816. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Palmer's  death,  his  wife  was  suffering  severely  from 
an  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the  head,  and  was  not  able  fully  to  realize  his 
death  until  the  day  after  it  occurred.  She  then  seemed  composed  and  tran- 
quil ;  but  on  the  Saturday  following,  the  16th  of  October,  she  too  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep  out  of  which  she  awoke,  as  was  confidently  believed,  in  a 
better  world.  Thus  in  their  deaths  the  husband  and  the  wife  were  scarcely 
divided. 

They  left  behind  them  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lanneau  and  Mrs.  Shindler, 
(formerly  Mrs.  Dana,)  both  of  whom  still  (1857)  survive.  They  had  buried 
seven  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Palmer's  publications : — Believing  Baptism, 
no  argument  against  Infant  Baptism  :  A  Sermon  preached*  in  Beaufort,  1809. 
G-ratitude  and  Penitence  recommended  from  the  united  consideration  of 
national  judgments  :  A  Sermon  delivered  on  a  day  appointed  for  Humilia- 
tioo,  Thanksgiving,  and  Prayer,  in  Charleston,  1814.  The  signs  of  the  times 
discerned  and  improved :  Two  Sermons  delivered  in  the  Independent  Church, 
Charleston,  1816.  The  Dejected  (Christian  encouraged :  Two  Discourses, 
preached  in  the  Independent  Church,  Charleston,  1816.  A  Charge  at  tho 
Ordination  of  Rev.  Jonas  King,  and  Eev.  Alfred  Wright,*  the  former  of 
whom  was  ordained  as  City  Missionary  in  Charleston,  among  the  seamen  and 
others ;  the  latter  as  a  missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  1819.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Sabbath  School  Association  in  Charleston, 
^1819.  Importance  of  the  ministerial  office :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  Church  in  Charleston  at  the  ordination  of  five 
joung  men  as  Evangelists,  1821.  Eeligion  profitable :  A  Sermon  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  case  of  Servants,  delivered  in  the  Circular  Church, 
1822.  The  three  following  were  published  in  the  Southern  Preacher,  1824 — 
The  reasons  which  Christians  have  for  mourning  the  sudden  removal  of  men, 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  the 
usefulness  of  their  lives ;  A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  death  of  Dr.  David 
Ramsay.  A  Sermon  on  the  consequence  of  unbelief.  A  Sermon  on  the 
admonition  administered  to  Elijah.     Good  men  the  protection  and  ornament 

*  Alvrvd  Wriobt  wu  a  native  of  Columbia,  Conn. ;  wsi  gndiiftted  at  Willianu  College  in 
t8U(  entered  the  theologkal  seminary  at  AndoTer,  bnt  waa  recalled  to  William*  CoUege  aa 
Tutor  in  18 U;  held  the  Tntonhip  for  one  year;  and  then  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  a 
nittionary  under  the  American  Board  of  Uommiasionerfl  for  Foreign  Miraions  to  the  Choctaw 
iBdiaae,  among  whom  he  fpent  hia  life  in  the  meet  ardaona  and  ael^denTing  labonn.  He  waa 
a  moat  amiable  maoj  an  azeeUeBt  aebolar,  an  eajrneat  and  oonaiatent  Chxiatiao,  and  a  devoted 
sad  efldaot  miaaionaiy.    Ha  died  in  the  year  1865. 
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of  a  oommanlty :  A  Sermon  deliyered  in  the  OironUr  Chnreli,  Chttleston, 
on  the  death  of  Josiah  Smith,  Esq.,  eldest  Deacon  of  the  Ghnrdi,  1896. 
The  children  of  professing  believers,  God's  children ;  or  the  right  of  the 
children  of  God's  people  to  the  initiating  seal  of  the  covenant  asserted  and 
maintained:  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Circular  Ghnrch,  1835.  A  Sermon 
published  in  the  National  Preacher,  entitled  **The  Sinner  arraigned  and 
convicted,"  1836.  The  Family  Companion,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a 
Sermon  delivered  on  the  Sacramental  occasion  that  terminated  his  pastord 
relation  to  his  people,  in  July,  1835 ;  and  the  last  Sermon  he  ever  delirend 
to  them— only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.     This  volume  was  poatkanunB. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  DANA. 

GHAELsnoir,  S.  C,  April  10,  1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  introduction  to  Dr.  Palmer  was  not  till  the  later  period 
of  his  life, — some  time  after  his  connection  with  the  Circular  Church,  as  Pastor, 
had  ceased.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  broad  outlines  of  his  character, 
and  I  am  happy  to  give  you  such  an  account  of  him  as  my  recollectioxm  nay 
furnish. 

The  great  charm  of  his  character  was  transparent  Bxmplicity.  "  Behold^  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile!  **  It  was  refreshing  to  meet  with  one 
whose  vigorous  and  affluent  intellect  commanded  the  respect  of  the  moat  intel- 
lectual, who  was  yet  in  character  and  manners  unsophisticated  as  a  child.  He 
lived  for  God  and  Truth,  apparently  free  from  all  thought  or  care  as  to  what 
effect  the  free  utterance  of  his  honest  opinions  might  have  on  his  persons!  inter* 
ests.  Troth,  moral  and  spiritual,  was  the  element  in  which  he  lived  and  moved, 
singularly  abstracted  from  worldly  cares,  and  indifferent  to  worldly  p^f  sad 
worldly  opinions.  He  was  thoroughly  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  co^d  have 
been  nothing  else. 

Out  of  his  singleness  of  purpose  grew  his  remarkable  moral  couragt^  To  the 
same  source  might  be  traced  another  distinguishing  and  attractive  feature  of  his 
character, — namely,  his  singular  exemption  from  all  feeling  of  jealousy  in  respaet 
to  those  whose  popularity  might  come  in  competition  with  his  own.  He  rgoioed 
in  every  good  blow  that  was  struck  for  truth,  no  matter  by  whom,  with  as  cor^ 
dial  and  jubilant  delight  as  if  the  whole  reputation  of  it  inured  to  himself.  He 
was  wholly  uninitiated  in  those  arts  by' which,  in  advancing  public  interests,  a 
wide  margin  is  left  for  personal  notoriety  and  aggrandizement.  He  had  a  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  all  fdlow-labonrers  in  the  good  cause  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted.  If  there  was  work  to  be  done,  he  was  always  ready,  whetf  called  npoa; 
but  he  never  put  himself  forward  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  if  the  just  *^^ii^ 
of  his  character  and  position  were  sometimes^  in  consequence  of  this  fi^ility  sod 
modesty,  ignored  by  others,  he  never  seemed  to  notice  or  to  know  it.  He  arre* 
gated  nothing  to  himself. 

Another  very  attractive  feature  of  his  character  was  the  absence  of  all  tend- 
ency to  dictate  to  others.  Free  and  independent  in  his  own  judgments,  he  wished 
others  to  be  equally  so.  Although,  in  the  maintenance  of  great  principles,  he 
had  the  courage  and  the  tenacity  which  in  other  days  might  have  led  to  martji^ 
dom,  ho  was  nevertheless,  in  all  lighter  matters  of  opinion,  singularly  fscile.  1 
proposition  which  he  had  advocated,  he  would  withdraw  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
youngest  member  of  Presbytery,  without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  when  an  oljee- 
tion  which  he  had  not  thought  of  was  intimated.  He  had  an  exuberant  candour 
in  estimating  opinions  opposite  to  Lis  own.  The  impression  which  they  mads 
UDon  him  at  the  moment,  I  think  sometimes  misled  those  who  were  not  iati* 
ly  conversant  with  his  mental  traits.     They  knew  not  how  solidly  his 
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MttM  down  on  its  matwaoonnetions, — the  bnath  of  an  adrerge  opinion  having 
bat  transiently  ruflied  its  surface. 

At  the  same  time»  it  was  quite  useless  for  party  leaders  or  majorities  to  under- 
take to  dictate  to  him.  Whilst  others  counted  numbers,  he  busied  himself  in 
exploring  truth  and  right.  He.  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to  be  in  the  minority. 
He  had  a  most  pertinacious  and  uncomforttAh  habit  (as  some  found  it)  of  think- 
ing for  himself,  and  Acting  according  to  his  opinions.  Hence,  although  naturally 
leserred,  perhaps  even  diffident,  he  was,  when  inspired  by  his  firm  convictions 
of  troth,  elevated  at  once  above  all  personal  considerations,  and  more  prone  to 
be  belligerent  than,  firom  mere  policy,  silent.  He  was  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
wfly  politician. 

His  mind  was  saturated  with  the  meaning,  spirit,  and  language  of  the  Bible. 
This  gave  distinctive  character  to  his  preaching  and  his  prayers.  In  the  pulpit 
he  was  always  instructive  and  edifying.  There  was  fresh  thought  in  all  his  ser- 
mons; and,  although  the  commonplace  arts  of  rhetoric  were  entirely  absent, 
there  was  that  in  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  and  the  solemn  earnestness  of  his 
delivery,  which,  though  years  have  rolled  by  since  that  utterance  was  heard,  is 
still  vivid  in  memory.  His  preaching  seemed  not  so  much  the  result  of  any  spe- 
etfie  effort  or  aim  at  striking  effect,  as  the  natural  outflow  of  a  mind  always  full 
of  Scripture  truth.  His  prayers  were  most  remarkable.  All  who  heard  them 
were  constrained  to  feel  that  he  was  an  eminently  pure-minded,  spiritually- 
minded  man,  favoured  with  most  intimate  intercourse  with  Heaven. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  habitual  hearers,  surpassed  by  none  in  acute- 
aess  of  discrimination,  that  it  was  at  the  sacramental  table,  and  in  the  chamber 
of  sickness,  that  he  shone  pre-eminent.  None  could  doubt  the  genuineness  and 
tenderness  of  bis  Christian  sympathy. 

Among  the  lighter  traits  of  his  character,  one  b  pleasantly  associated  with  his 
memory  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately.  He  was  remarkable  for  ahseneB  of 
mind.  In  company  he  was  often  abstracted,  evidently  carrying  on  a  process  of 
thought,  quite  remote  from  things  present  and  visible.  At  home,  he  would  some- 
times seem  to  be  restlessly  searching  for  something  in  the  room.  It  turned  out 
that  he*  was  seeking  an  idea.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  once  rode  horseback 
many  miles  in  the  rain,  quite  oblivious  of  the  cloak  and  umbrella  attached  to  his 
fliddle.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  recall  his  personal  appearance,  as  I  have  often 
Men  him  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  erect  in  figure,  with  buoyant  step,  his  eye, 
like  his  mind,  directed  rather  to  Heaven  than  earth,  and  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the  salutation  of  some  passing  friend. 

I  regret  that  I  can  offer  you  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  exalted  subject;  but 
I  still  feel  pleasure  in  adding  my  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 
simplicity  and  originality  of  character,  and  exalted  moral  worth,  are  so  eminently 
worthy  of  commemoration. 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  with  true  respect  and  esteem. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  0.  DANA. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  M.  PALMER,  D.  D. 

'  If  xw  OaLKAHS,  April  16,  1867. 
Itev.  and  dear  Sir:  When,  some  time  ago,  I  consented  to  furnish  you  a 
sketch  of  my  venerated  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  a  distinguished  co-presbyter, 
vho  was  for  many  years  his  intimate  associate  and  friend.  Providential  hind- 
>^ces  having  disappointed  this  expectation,  I  must,  at  this  late  day,  attempt  to 
^eem  my  pledge,  fearing,  however,  that  this  communication  may  arrive  too 
Itte  for  your  purpose.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  portrait  Is  not  drawn  fh>m 
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the  Dicmory  of  some  contemponffy,  whose  remiiiMceiicefl  would  ooTer  the  whcb 
area  of  Lis  life,  instead  of  that  small  section  of  it  embraced  in  my  own; 
whose  description  would  be  receired  by  the  Christian  public  with  km 
than  that  of  one»  who,  in  the  nearness  of  a  double  relationship,  is  only  leas 
a  son.  Since  this  delicate  duty  must  at  last  dcTolve  upon  a  kinsman,  I 
there  was  time  to  remit  it  to  others  of  the  family,  who  grew  up  and  were  shapid 
under  his  influence,  and  not  like  myself,  thrown  off  by  the  chances  of  Uh,  enjey- 
ing  only  occasional  intercourse.  So  intensely  indiTidual,  however^  wee  his 
character  that,  even  under  these  disadvantages,  I  have  no  fear  of  presentaf  a 
likeness  whose  accuracy  will  not  be  attested  by  his  most  superficial  acgnaint^ 
ance. 

.  In  few  men  did  the  outward  presence  so  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  inteUee- 
tual  and  moral  character,  as  in  Dr.  Palmer.  He  was  of  medium  stature;  (boq^ 
a  spare  habit  and  an  erect  figure  added  to  his  apparent  height.  Pre-eminently 
composed  in  manner;  dignified,  if  not  graceful  in  his  carriage;  with  a  deep 
sonorous  voice;  and  a  countenance  singularly  placid,  yet  strongly  furrowed  by 
thought: — an  air  of  repose  rested  upon  his  whole  person,  indicating  habitual 
self-communion  and  meditations  that  were  not  of  earth.  In  the  midst  of  society, 
he  was  often  sunk  in  reverie,  wrapt  up  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  thoughts:  and 
this  abstracted  air,  supported  by  the  acknowledged  sanctity  of  his  lile,  secuied 
to  him  the  homage  of  universal  reverence.  This  characteristic  trait,  indeed, 
very  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  amusing  amtrettmpB,  richly  enjoyed  by  his 
intimate  friends  around  the  fireside,  and  the  recital  of  which  he  would  hinaaalfa 
with  a  genial  humour,  often  relish.  Wonder  was  sometimes  expressed  tliat  a 
man,  whose  senses  were  apparently  so  locked  up  to  the  passing  world,  should 
yet  evince  in  his  discourses  so  practical  a  knowledge  of  mankind.  But  the  secret 
would  often  transpire  in  quaint  and  humorous  observations,  which  showed  that 
beneath  the  arch  of  those  heavy  eye-brows,  and  behind  that  abstracted  meia, 
searching  and  comprehensive,  though  unsuspected,  glances  of  human  life  weie 
taken  by  this  quiet  man  of  thought. 

Dr.  Palmer's  mind  was  distinctly  formed  upon  the  stem  and  classic  models 
of  antiquity.  I  cannot  say  whether  his  acquaintance  ranged  over  the  entiie 
circle  of  ancient  literature;  but  I  well  remember  the  frequent  surprise  of  his 
juvenile  kindred  at  the  ease  and  evident  unction  with  which  he  would 
recite,  not  the  usual  excerpted  phrases,  but  fresh  and  unfamiliar  passages, 
from  Roman  authors;  showing  the  depth  of  his  sympathy  with  those  old 
writers  who  had  formed  his  taste.  Hence  was  derived  the  Doric  simplici^ 
of  his  style,  which  continually  extorted  the  praise  even  of  critics.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  proverbially  calm  and  self-contained;  never  vehement  and  netw 
swept  away  by  currents  of  passion.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  a  blemish,  but 
rather  as  proof  of  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  man.  His  whole  appearance  and 
bearing  reflected  precisely  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  The  chasti 
simplicity  of  his  style — only  tinged  a  little  with  the  quaintness  of  his  favourite 
religious  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century— was  exactly  suited  to  the  easy 
and  equable  flow  of  his  thoughts;  while  the  grand  monotone  of  his  voice,  swell- 
ing like  a  deep  note  of  the  organ  through  the  spacious  dome  of  his  church — and 
his  calm,  impressive  and  measured  action,  the  very  impersonation  of  pulpil 
solemnity  and  awe,— exactly  harmonized  with  that  reflective  and  thoroughly 
meditative  cast  of  mind  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Christian  man  asid 
teacher. 

I  would  not  myself  assign  to  my  honoured  kinsman  the  highest  rank  as  a 
scientific  theologian :  perhaps  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  induced  him  to 
undervalue  the  black-letter  lore  of  his  profession.  His  pulpit  instructions  were, 
however,  always  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  full  of  unction,  and  getting  at  the 
doctrines  of  grace  in  their  concrete  form,  as  imbedded  in  the  hidden  experience 
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•f  Qod's  cilildroii,  nttlier  than  u  ftbstxmot  dogmMa,  richly  articalated  in  a  stereo- 
typed creed.  The  searching  and  experimeotai .  character  of  his  preadiing  was 
rather  adapted  to  aid  the  pious  in  examining  their  own  hearts,  and  to  bnild  them 
«p  in  the  herpes  and  comforts  of  the  Oospel,  than  to  arouse  the  careless.  He 
was  eminently  **a  son  of  consoUtion."  In  the  chamber  of  sickness,  or  in  the 
heese  of  monming,  the  yeil  of  his  natural  reaerre  seemed  of  itself  to  drop;  and 
by  disttlling  consolation  into  wounded  hearts,  he  bound  to  himself  the  people  of 
his  charge,  as  it  is  the  fortune  of  few  pastors  to  do. 

But  if  interior  to  some  of  his  compeers  in  the  dialectics  of  Theology,  he  sur- 
passed them  all  in  his  minute  knowledge  of  the  Bible  itself  He  was,  beyond 
dispute,  the  greatest  textuary  of  his  age, — a  living  Concordance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  Bible,  and  other  most  &miliar  books, — ^with  erery  blank  leaf  and  the 
maigin  of  nearly  every  page  fiUed  with  parallel  texts,  written  like  hieroglyphics, 
in  a  microscopic  hand, — are  treasured  by  his  descendants  as  among  the  most 
precious  of  his  rdics.  His  memory,  too,  was  literally  saturated  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  even  as.  his  heart  was  steeped  in  its  spirit.  This  sacred 
dialect  became  indeed  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  never  opened  his  lips  in  pious 
discourse,  but  it  formed  the  readiest  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  imparting  an  almost 
Apostolic  authority  and  richness  to  his  utterances.  To  this  cause,  as  well  as  to 
the  variety  and  depth  of  his  Christian  experience,  must  be  ascribed  his  astonish- 
ing gift  in  prayer.  He  always  impressed  you  with  the  belief  that  he  was  con- 
sciously talking  with  God;  and  as  petition  and  thanksgiving  poured  themselves 
forth  in  the  Tcry  language  of  inspiration,  you  almost  felt  as  though  you  stood 
behind  the  High  Priest  of  old,  when,  with  Urim  and  Thummim,  he  was  receiv- 
ing responses  from  the  oracle  within  the  yeil. 

Had  not  grace  fitted  him  to  receive  the  higher  and  purer  honours  of  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor.  Dr.  Palmer  had  many  attributes  which  would  haye  caused  him  to 
shine  as  a  polemic.  The  earnestness  of  his  convictions,  united  with  great 
singleness  of  purpose;  the  concentrativeness  of  his  mind,  associated  with  a  con- 
stitutional fearlessness  of  character;  and  the  ready  use  of  invective  and  a  certain 
oool  and  taunting  irony; — all  these  combined  to  render  him  a  formidable  antago- 
nist in  the  field  of  debate.  It  was  his  lot  indeed  to  pass  through  more  than  one 
bitter  and  protracted  controversy,  to  the  emergencies  of  which  he  always  proved 
himself  equal;  and  his  friends  are  still  fond  of  recalling  instances  of  the  almost 
reckless  intrepidity  with  which,  not  pausing  to  measure  consequences,  he  threw 
himself  single-handed  into  the  encounter  with  vice  or  error. 

The  trait  which  conspicuously  adorned  him  as  a  man,  wto  sterling  honesty 
both  of  mind  and  heart.  Since  the  day  that  Nathaniel  sat  under  the  fig-tree, 
there  nerer  liyed  on  earth  a  more  guileless  Israelite  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch :  and  to  the  predominance  of  this  single  quality,  I  refer  the  few  actions  of 
his  life  that  Were  open  to  criticism  or  censure.  Indeed,  I  cannot  more  emphati- 
cally represent  the  transparent  purity  and  more  than  Roman  integrity  of  Dr. 
Palmer,  than  by  saying  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  I 
would  as  soon  choose  his  &ults  as  his  virtues  for  my  text.  It  would  soon  appear 
how  the  two  eventually  resolve  into  one.  His  errors  always  arose  from  the 
overlapping  of  some  virtue,  exercised  disproportionately  for  the  time,  and  dis- 
turbing the  beautiAil  symmetry  of  the  man.  Incapable  of  finesse,  immaculately 
truthful  in  word  and  deed,  his  whole  life  being  but  the  incarnation  of  his 
principles,  his  virtuous  indignation  at  whatever  he  construed  as  a  dereliction 
from  honour  and  truth  would  sometimes  break  over  conventional  restraints,  and 
perhaps  lead  him  to  offend  against  the  amenities  of  life.  This  is  the  worst  that 
ean  be  charged  upon  him  by  his  bitterest  enemy,  if  such  he  ever  had ;  and  it  was 
this  profound  conviction  of  his  honesty,  which  secured  to  him  4he  confidence, 
esteem,  and  love  even  of  those  against  whom  he  was  controversially  arrayed. 
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Dr.  Palmer  deserrei  to  be  reported  to  posterity  u  one  of  the  great  men  of  Ui 
times.  Great,  not  in  the  reach  and  grasp  of  his  intellect,  in  the  depth  or 
of  his  learning,  in  poirer  of  inTention,  or  of  philosophical  analysis;  bat 
first  of  all,  in  his  pre-«minent  goodness;  and  great,  next,  in  the  rare 
tion  of  his  intellectaal  and  moral  qaalities.  Great  in  the  intense  indiTidiiali^ 
of  his  character,  by  which  he  impressed  himself  npon  all  with  whom  he 
contact,  and  which  made  him  like  a  tall  cliff,  or  jutting  promontory , 
and  known  of  all  men. 

Deprived  of  health  in  his  later  years,  he  laboured,  Toid  of  ambition,  in  smsU 
and  remote  churches,  preaching  with  increasing  unction  and  power  to  the  last; 
when,  suddenly,  yet  gently,  he  fell  asleep  on  his  Saviour's  breast.  Many  throb* 
bing  hearts  must  lie  beneath  the  sod,  before  he  is  forgotten  on  earth;  yet  even 
then  will  his  memory  be  green  in  Heaven,  where  he  will  be  hailed  by  many  as  a 
spiritual  father,  whom  he  has  begotten  through  the  Gospel. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yonrs*, 

B.  M.  PALKBB. 
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ELISHA  YALE,  D.  D.* 

1808—1858. 

Elisha  Yale,  a  son  of  Justus  and  Margaret  (Tracy)  Yale,  was  bon 
at  Lee,  Mass.,  June  15,  1780.  His  parents,  however,  shortly  after  his 
birth,  removed  to  Lenox,  where  he  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of 
the  late  Dr.  Shepard.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  was  himself  aeea^ 
tomed  to  labour  on  a  farm  till  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  became,  as 
he  believed,  the  subject  of  a  renewing  influence  in  1799;  and  from  that 
time,  or  shortly  after,  he  meditated  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  He  taught  a  school  in  Bichmond,  Mass.,  in  1798  and  1799, 
and  in  Lenox .  in  1800. 

In  May,  1800,  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  under  his  pastor,  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Shepard,  but,  after  a  short  time,  went  to  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  pursued  his  studies,  both  classical  and  theological,  under  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Perkins.  Here  he  continued  till  February,  1803,  when  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  North  Association  of  Hartford  County.  In  April  follow 
ing,  he  wont  to  preach  at  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  the  place  of  his  nltimals 
and  only  settlement.  Having  remained  there  a  few  Sabbaths,  he  passed  on 
to  Oneida  County,  and  spent  a  month  at  Augusta,  and  then  returned  to 
Kingsborough,  and  remained  there  during  the  summer.  A  revival  of  reli- 
gion commenced  immediately  under  his  labours,  and  continued  without  any 
perceptible  abatement  a  whole  year.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  while 
the  revival  was  still  in  progress,  be  went  to  Becket,  Mass.,  and  preached  a 
short  time ;  then  returned  to  Kingsborough,  and  went  back  to  Becket  again 
in  the  early  part  of  1804,  when  he  received  a  call  to  settle  there  in  tha 
ministry.  He  declined  the  call,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  received  ono 
from  Kingsborough,  which,  in  due  time,  he  accepted.     He  was 
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Mid  installed.  May  28, 1804,  th«  ooanril  bebg  oompoeed  of  aisiftefB  of  the 
CoogregatioDal,  Preebyterian,  and  Eeformed  Butch,  denominatioiui.  The 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  his  Tenerable  instmoter,  Dr. 
Perkins. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1804,  to  Tirsah,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Northrup  of  Lenox,  who  survives  him.     They  had  no  children. 

In  1813, 1814,  and  1822,  from  1829  to  1882,  in  1888  and  1889,  religion 
was  extensively  revived,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  ehurch,  under 
his  ministry. 

He  was  chosen  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  1838.  The  honorary  degree  of  Boctor  of  Bivinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1840. 

Dr.  Yale  began  to  receive  young  men,  with  a  view  io  superintend  their 
education,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  almost  immediately  after  his  settle- 
ment ;  and  he  continued  to  do  this  until  1888,  when  the  necessity  of  it  was 
superseded  by  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  at  Kingsborough. 

He  continued  his  public  labours  with  little  interruption  till  March  16, 
1851,  when  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which  confined  him  five  months. 
He  then  preached  one  sermon,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  preached 
after  that  time.  He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  on  the  28d  of  June,  1852. 
In  August  following,  the  Rev.  Edward  Wall,  who  had  been  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bochester,  in  1851,  commenced  preaching 
to  the  then  vacant  church,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement,  and  was  installed  as 
its  pastor  on  the  80th  of  June,  1858. 

During  the  early  part  of  1852,  Dr.  Tale  was  engaged  in  completing  a 
work  which  had  occupied  his  attention  for  years,  and  which  was  published 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  entitled  **  Select  Verse  System."  Two  other 
works  also,  which  had  not  been  published, — the  one  entitled  **A  Review  of 
a  Pastorate  of  forty-eight  years,"  and  the  other  "  Helps  to  cultivate  the 
eonsoience,"  he  finished  about  the  same  time.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
1853,  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Oloversville,  and  in  the  afternoon 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  the  last  public 
service  he  ever  performed.  The  next  Saturday  evening,  (January  8,)  at 
eleven  o'clock,  he  was  seized  with  -a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Remedies  being 
promptly  applied,  his  consciousness  returned  after  about  an  hour,  and  he 
conversed  with  great  freedom  and  the  utmost  serenity  until  about  four 
o'clock  the  ndxt  day,  when  he  had  another  fit  which  almost  immediately 
brought  his  life  to  a  close.  His  Funeral  was  attended  on  the  succeeding 
Thursday,  and  an  appropriate  Discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Wood  from  Job  v.  26.  Mr.  Wood's  Sermon,  in  connection  with  a  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Yale's  Life,  was  published  in  1854. 

Dr.  Yale  published  a  Sermon  on  genuine  and  spurious  religion,  1810  {  a 
Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ambler,  Greenfield,  N.  Y., 
1821 ;  a  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Lormg  S.  Williams  and 
wife  on  a  mission  to  the  Southwest,  1816 ;  The  Christian's  Home :  A  Ser^ 
men  on  the  death  of  Deacon  Samuel  Giles ;  Missionary  paper,  1845 ;  a 
Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher  on  "  the  Duties  of  the  Rich,"  1846 ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  Eldership  in  the  Church  of  Ood,  1852 ;  Select  Verse  System, 
1863.  He  also  contributed  occasionally  to  several  religious  newspapers 
uid  periodicals. 
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My  aoqtiamtance  with  Dr.  Yale  oommenoed  at  the  time  of  my  installaftifla 
in  Albany,  in  1829,  on  which  oecaaion  he  delivered  to  me  the  nsnal  Charge. 
From  that  time  till  very  near  the  close  of  hb  life,  I  was  in  habits  of  fiuniliar 
intercourse  with  him. 

In  Dr.  Tale's  personal  appearance  there  was  nothing  particularly  mazked 
or  impressive.  He  was  fully  of  the  middle  stature,  and  of  a  coantenaiioc 
rather  grave  than  lively.  His  perceptions  were  far  from  being  rapid,  baft 
they  were  dear,  and  his  judgment  was  uncommonly  sound ;  and  when  his 
mind  was  once  maturely  made  up  on  any  subject,  he  rarely  had  occasion  to 
change  it.  If  he  was  cautious  in  forming  his  opinions,  he  was  still  more 
so  in  expressing  them;  especially  when  they  had  respect  to  any  real  or 
supposed  delinquendes  in  others.  He  had  naturally  a  kindly  and  benevo- 
lent spirit,  that  disposed  him  not  only  to  judge  charitably,  but  to  bestow 
positive  favours,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power.  He  had  great  strength  of 
purpose ;  and  though  he  pursued  his  objects  noiselessly,  he  parsned  them 
with  untiring  aeal  and  perseverance.  His  piety  was  at  once  intelligent, 
calm  and  earnest.  The  Bible  was  always  his  standard  of  feeling  and 
action ;  and  no  one  who  knew  him,  ever  expected  to  hear  of  his  pnrsnii^ 
any  other  than  an  even  and  straight  forward  course.  His  spirit  was  eminently 
guileless,  and  his  manners,  though  far  from  being  polished,  were  gentle  and 
bland,  making  up  for  any  lack  of  artificial  culture,  by  the  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  benignity  which  they  indicated. 

Dr.  Yale,  though  he  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education, 
yet,  by  great  application  and  perseverance,  made  himself  an  excellent  clas- 
sical and  general  scholar.  In  all  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  young  men 
for  admission  to  College,  he  is  said  to  have  had  few  superiors  in  his  day. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  uncommonly  attentive,  exact  and -successful. 

As  a  preacher,  he  never  had  any  great  popularity  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word ;  but  still  his  preaching  was  characterised  by  much  of  substan- 
tial excellence.  In  respect  to  religious  doctrine,  he  stood  by  the  AssemUy's 
Catechism  with  a  constancy  that  never  wavered,  and  a  aeal  that  never  grew 
weary ;  though  it  is  probable  that  his  expositions  of  the  Cateehinm  wen 
nearly  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  New  England  school,  in  which  he 
was  educated.  In  his  preaching  he  was  remarkable  for  dwelling  upon  di^ 
ferent  truths  in  due  proportion ;  uniting  the  doctrinal,  the  practical,  and 
the  experimental,  without  making  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  of  then. 
His  discourses  were  always  rich  in  substantial  and  well  matured  thought, 
skilfully  arranged  and  presented  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity.  There 
was  nothing  ornate  in  his  style,  and  nothing  graceful  or  elegant  in  hh 
delivery  ;  and  yet  there  was  so  much  weight  in  what  he  said,  blended  with 
such  evident  sincerity  in  his  manner  of  saying  it,  that  no  intelligent  and 
sober  minded  person  could  hear  him.  without  deep  interest.  The  fruits  ef 
his  labours  show  that  he  must  have  been  in  the  best  sen^e  a  good  preacher. 

Dr.  Yale  had  great  influence  among  his  brethren  in  the  region  in  whi^ 
he  lived,  and  especially  in  Church  Courts,  and  in  cases  of  diffioulty.  Hii 
sound  judgment  and  great  caution  gave  to  his  opinions  an  acknowledged 
importanoe  above  those  of  most  of  his  profession.  Though  he  was  Pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church,  he  was  himself  a  Presbyterian ;  and  during  his 
ministry  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  He  wu 
remarkably  and  conscientiously  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  all  eodesia^ 
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tieal  Hicetings,  tod  there  irss  no  one  whose  presenoe  wae  mere  weloome,  or 
whose  inflnonee  was  more  desirable. 

For  nothing  was  Dr.  Yale  more  remarkable  than  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  missions.  This  was  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  he  lived ;  and  he 
evioced  his  zeal  for  its  promotion,  not  merely  by  contributing  liberally  of 
his  own  substance,  or  by  promptly  meeting  every  demand  that  was  made 
upon  his  time  or  iufluence  from  abroad,  but  by  training  his  church  to  be 
emphatically  a  missiouary  church ;  by  keeping  their  sense  of  obligation  on 
this  subject  so  habitually  alive  that  their  contributions  to  the  various  chari* 
ties  of  the  day,  connected  with  the  renovation  of  the  world,  had  come  to 
form  a  distinct  and  important  part  of  the  economy  of  life. 

In  the  management  of  revivals  also,  he  was  equally  prudent  and  sue- 
cessful.  Recognising  no  other  standard  of  truth  or  duty  than  that  which 
he  found  in  the  Bible,  he  endeavoured  to  conform  to  this,  even  amidst 
scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement;  he  carefully  distinguished  between  the 
true  and  the  false  in  Christian  experience ;  and  the  result  was  that,  though 
a  very  large  number  were  admitted  to  the  church  under  his  ministry,  there 
were  few  who  did  not  subsequently  exemplify  the  Christian  life.  Many  of 
the  young  men  whom  he  introduced  into  the  church,  have  since  entered  the 
ministry,  and  most  of  them  now  honourably  ocoupy  important  fields  of  use- 
fulness. 


FROM  THE  BEV.  EDWARD  WALL. 

KiNOBBoaouGH,  September  18  1864. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tale  was  brief.  I  arrived  in  Kings- 
borough  in  midsummer  of  the  year  1852 — Dr.  Tale  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
followiTig  January.  Tet,  from  the  peculiar  relation  I  sustained  to  him  as  his 
successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  over  which  he  had  so  long  presided,  I 
enjoyed  favourable  opportunities  for  observing  his  many  rare  and  beautiful  traits 
of  character.  The  impressions  produced  by  that  peculiar  aspect  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  are  what  I  would  recall  and  record. 

The  relation  in  which  we  stood  to  each  other  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of 
great  delicacy.  I  was  the  youthful  successor  of  an  aged  pastor,  who  still 
>^ided  among  the  people  of  his  former  charge.  He  had  a  ministerial  experience 
of  half  a  century,  and  bis  character  had  been  formed  under  other  influences  than 
those  which  mould  the  men  of  the  present  day.  I  was  inexperienced  and  educa- 
ted in  a  different  generation.  Tet,  there  never  was  the  slightest  grating  of  our 
distinct  individualities,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  slightest  discordancy  even  in 
opinion  between  us.  And  this  resulted,  not  from  his  still  continuing  to  occupy 
in  reality  the  position  which  I  occupied  in  form,  but  from  his  accepting,  in  their 
foil  extent,  all  the  consequences  involved  in  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office. 

As  to  myself,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  any  fear  of  inter- 
ference or  intermeddling.  My  only  feeling  in  regard  to  his  presence  was  that  of 
tr^itude  for  the  hallowed  influence  of  his  society,  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  his  experience.  Tet  it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  that  a  young 
B|an  might  have  some  apprehensions  that  he  would  still  attempt  to  perpetuate 
his  authority.  Accordingly,  soon  after  my  arrival,  he  declared  to  me  that  his 
lole  desire  was  to  work  in  subordination  to  myself,  and  to  aid  me  in  accomplish- 
ing my  plans.  And  Subsequently,  he  gave  such  prominence  to  this  thought  in 
Urions  ways,  that  it  became  almost  painful.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  my 
Permission  to  distribute  some  religious  tracts  and  papers  among  the  families  who 
^id  not  attend  church,  adding  that  he  wished  to  take  no  step  without  my  hearty 
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ooncurrenoe.    He  reftned  to  perform  the  marriage  ceramonjr-  ftiler  mj  «nif»L 

On  the  first  occasion  of  this  kind  that  occurred,  I  called  upon  him,  and  vikk  ■• 
feigned  earnestness  remonstrated  against  his  coarse.  I  remarked  thftt  it  vas  CIh 
prerogative  of  the  lady  to  choose  the  person  who  should  perform  this  cerenaonjr- 
that  it  was  natural  that  young  people  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  whoae  pareate, 
in  some  instances,  he  had  baptized  and  married,  should  wish  him  to  perform  tlia 
ceremony;  and  that  for  my  part,  I  should  not  feel  pleasantly  to  officiate  at  wed- 
dings, when  I  knew  that  no  choice  in  the  matter  had  been  left  the  parties,  bat 
they  had  been  driven  reluctantly  to  me.  His  answer  was  characterized  by  his 
accustomed  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  performanee  of 
such  ceremonies,  he  said,  belonged  to  the  office  of  the  pastor.  Marriages  and 
funerals  contribute  to  form  those  ties  which  bind  together  pastor  and  people. 
"  Besides,"  he  added,  "  I  may  yet  live  for  years,  and  by  and  by  my  lacnlties 
may  begin  to  fail.  And  if  I  were  not  still  caJled  on,  I  might  be  wounded  by  the 
n^lect.  Now,  therefore,  while  in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  powers,  wbea  I 
can  decline  such  calls  altogether  with  honour,  I  choose  to  do  it.'' 

He  carried  the  same  delicacy  and  reserve  into  the  communication  of  informa- 
tion and  advice,  even  when  it  was  solicited.  I  was  naturally  desirous  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  those  methods  jby  which  he  had  so  successfully  cultirated 
religion  and  benevolence  among  his  people.  I  wished  to  infuse  the  new  life  into 
the  old  forms,  well  knowing  that  many  mistake  a  change  of  form  for  a  change  of 
substance.  But  I  never  could  get  him  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  his  mediods» 
and  whatever  information  I  got,  I  was  compelled  to  gather  fi-om  other  sonroea. 

It  was  a  marvel  to  me  how  completely  he  divested  himself  of  those  fi?elings 
which  one  would  have  thought  long  exercise  would  have  matured  into  a  second 
nature.  I  know  not  that  he  ever  differed  from  me  in  regard  to  any  statement  of 
truth,  or  any  opinion  which  I  publicly  expressed  as  a  religious  teacher.  If  be 
differed,  it  was  unexpressed, — knowing,  doubtless,  that  the  error,  if  there  was 
an  error,  would  do  less  harm,  than  the  discredit  which  would  be  thrown  on  aB 
my  instructions  by  his  condemnation  of  a  part.  He  would  listen  to  my  preade 
ing  with  such  attention  and  humility  as  often  humbled  me.  This  was  owing,  I 
soon  discovered,  not  so  much  to  what  I  uttered,  as  to  what  his  own  mind  fiv- 
nished.  He  always  brought  half  the  feast  with  him,  and  the  thoughts  whkh  I 
uttered  in  weakness,  he  would  so  enrich  and  enlarge,  that  when  he  referred  to 
them  in  our  social  meetings,  I  could  scarcely  recognise  my  own  offspring. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  happy  old  age  that  I  have  erer 
In  public  he  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness  and  propriety.  His  iace 
habitually  serene,  and  sometimes  even  sad  and  solemn.  Tet  I  have  herer 
a  sweeter  smile  on  human  lips  than  that  which  he  often  wore.  It  seemed  to  bi 
the  overflowing  of  a  holy  and  happy  heart,  and  would  light  up  his  whole  featurUf 
like  sunlight  on  a  ruined  temple. 

His  whole  demeanour  to  myself,  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  man,  was,  as  (ar  as  I 
could  discern,  perfect.  I  could  detect  no  failure.  I  could  suggest  no  improvt- 
ment.  No  man  bred  in  courts,  could  have  treated  me  as  a  minister  with  a  rarer 
and  more  exquisite  politeness,  with  a  finer  and  more  delicate  appreciatioo  of 
what  was  becoming  from  a  man  in  his  situation  towards  one  in  mine.  And  ash 
nent  as  he  was  as  a  pastor,  he  deserves  equally  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  to  tbsss 
ministers  who,  after  having  resigned  their  pastoral  office,  still  continue  to  rmdt 
among  the  people  of  their  former  charge.  Of  his  treatment  of  me,  as  a  man,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  I  will  only  say  that  he  showed  himself  ia 
every  way  as  solicitous  for  my  comfort  and  happiness  as  a  father  for  a  son. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  his  death  were  peculiar.  He  had  preached 
and  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  previoos  Sabbath. 
On  the  following  Saturday,  about  midnight,  his  last  and  fatal  malady  came  apoQ 
him.    Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  service  on  the  Sabbath,  I 
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him.  He  was  «videntl7  id  great  pun,  but  hiB  oountenanoe  still  wore  iU 
wonted  Mpect  of  joyihl  serenity.  He  talked  in  the  most  delightful  manner  of 
Hea?en  and  Christ.  He  wept  for  sinners.  And.  while  we  talked,  suddenly 
death  came,  and  we  were  separated.  I  was  the  only  man  present  when  he  was 
stmck  with  death,  and  the  circumstances  inToluntarily  reminded  me  of  another 
parting,  scarcely  more  triumphant,  when  Elisha  exclaimed,  as  he  beheld  the 
Tsnishing  form  of  Elijah  charioted  to  Heaven  in  fire,  "My  father,  my  father, 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

With  great  respect  and  regard, 

I  remain  truly  yoars, 

EDWABD  WALL. 


-•♦- 


JAMES  PATRIOT  WILSON,  D.  D  * 

1804—1830. 

Jamss  Patriot  Wilson,  a  son  of  the  Roy.  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson  and 
Elisabeth  his  wife,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex  Connty,  De.,  February  21, 
1769.  His  father  was  eminent  both  as  a  physician  and  a  clergyman,  and  his 
mother  is  represented  as  having  been  a  model  in  all  her  domestic  and  social 
relations.  He  was  graduated  with  high  honour  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  August,  1788 ;  and  so  much  was  he  distinguished  in  the  various 
branches  included  in  his  collegiate  course,  that,  at  the  time  of  bis  gradua- 
tion, it  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that  be  was  competent  to 
instruct  his  class  mates.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  offered  a  place  in  the 
University,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  but,  as  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired,  and  the  air  of  his  native  place  was  more  congenial  with 
his  constitution,  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  Academy  at  Lewes,  taking 
measures  to  regain  his  health,  and  occupying  his  leisure  with  reading 
History.  Having  devoted  himself,  for  some  time,  to  the  study  of  the  Law, 
be  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Sussex  County,  in  1790.  Though  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  unsurpassed  perhaps  in  his  native  State, 
yet  he  ere  long  relinquished  his  profession,  and  entered  the  ministry. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  sceptical  in  respect  to 
Christianity ;  but,  by  a  series  of  distressing  afflictions,  one  of  which  was 
the  assassination  in  the  dark  of  an  only  brother,  he  was  brought  to  serious 
reflection,  and  ultimately,  not  only  to  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth,  but  to 
a  practical  and  cordial  acceptance  of  it.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gk)epel  in  1804,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  and  in  the  same  year  web 
ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Lewes, 
Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  River; — the  same  which  had  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  ministry  of  his  father.  In  May,*  1806,  he  was  called,  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  (his  early  and  constant  friend,) 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia: 
ke  accepted  the  call,  by  advice  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  and  removed 
to  Philadelphia  the  same  year.  In  May,  1828,  he  retired  to  his  ftrm 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  on  aooonnt  oi  the'  intnn  state  of  hia 
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health ;  preaching  neyertheless  to  his  oongregation,  aa  often  aa  hia  hedA 
permitted.  Hia  resignation  of  hia  pastoral  charge  was  accepted  in  tin 
spring  of  1880.  In  the  course  of  that  season  he  visited  the  citj,  vd 
preached  for  the  last  time  to  his  people.  He  died  at  his  farm  in  Boeb 
County,  in  the  utmost  peace,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1830,  and  wai 
buried  on  the  13th,  in  a  spot  selected  by  himself  in  the  grave  yard  of 
Neshaminy  Church.  His  remains  lie  near  the  tomb  of  the  celcbraUd 
William  Tennent,  the  founder  of  the  **  Log  College.'* 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univer 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807. 

In  June,  1792,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  uA 
Hannah  Woods,  of  Lewes,  with  whom  he  lived  but  little  more  than  three 
years,  as  she  died  in  December,  1795.  She  had  two  children,  but  neitbir 
of  them  survived  her.  His  attachment  to  this  lady  is  said  to  have  bees, 
even  in  his  own  estimation,  quite  idolatrous.  He  was  absent  from  home  it 
the  time  she  became  dangerously  ill,  and  was  immediately  sent  for,  bat  dii 
not  arrive  until  she  had  become  speechless,  though  her  reason  stiQ 
continued.  Her  eyes  followed  him  around  the  room,  wherever  he  moved,  is 
intense  earnestness,  but  her  lips  could  not  do  their  office.  He  hung  orer 
her,  as  a  mother  over  the  cradle  of  her  dying  child,  in  hope  of  some  parting 
word  of  affection ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  \  lady  who  sat  up  with  her  coip* 
during  the  night  after  her  decease,  remarked  that  she  could  hear  him  all  night 
walking  the  room  over  that  in  which  she  had  died,  and  occasionally  pro»tn« 
ting  himself  heavily  upon  the  floor  and  groaning  aloud.  In  referring  to  this 
event  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  some  written  memoranda  that  still  remain, 
he  remarks, — *'  it  was  in  the  course  of  providence  necessary  to  bring  me  U 
my  senses."  In  May,  1798,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  IhnL 
and  Mary  M.  Hall,  and  sister  of  the  late  Governor  Hall  of  Delaware.  Bj 
this  marriage  he  had  nine  children, — only  two  of  whom  survived  hiin.  Mn- 
Wilson  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1839,  after  three  months  suffering  tm 
the  puncture  of  a  needle  in  the  sole  of  her  foot, — resulting  finally  in  morti- 
fication. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  in  person  above  the  middle  height,  and  had  a  countenance 
rather  grave  than  animated,  and  expressive  at  once  of  strong  benevolent  feel- 
ing and  high  intelligence.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  bis  nun- 
ners  were  exceedingly  bland,  though  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  asj 
approach  to  the  courtier.  He  was  affable  and  communicative,  and  generallj 
talked  so  sensibly,  or  so  learnedly,  or  so  profoundly,  that  he  was  listened  t« 
with  eaanest  attention.  He  had  some  peculiarities  that  would  sometiotf 
excite  a  smile,  but  they  would  not  diminish  any  body^s  respect  for  hii 
character.  I  saw  him  a  few  times  in  private,  and  he  struck  me  as  t 
model  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  was  uniformly  gentle,  urbane,  aod 
obliging,  and  rarely  spoke  without  uttering  something  that  I  could  wish  (• 
remember.  I  heard  him  preach  one  sermon,  and  it  was  throughoot  li 
consecutive  and  condensed  as  the  demonstration  of  a  problem  of  Euclii 
I  am  confident  that  I  never  heard  another  preacher  who  tasked  my  povert 
of  attention  and  reflection  so  much — the  loss  of  a  sentence  or  two  woold 
have  greatly  marred  the  impression  of  the  entire  discourse.  He  fpoiv 
witJiout  notes,  and  ^ith  great  deliberation,  but  with  as  much  corrcctnetf  tf 
if  every  word  had  been  written.  On  a  blank  leaf  of  hb  copy  of  HeaJJ 
Ware's  Tract  on  **  Eziempora&eons  Preaehing,"  he  has  left  the  fdlowi«| 
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testimony  over  hid  Bignatare : — "  I  liaye  preached  twenty  years,  and  have 
never  written  a  fall  sermon  in  my  Hfe,  and  never  read  one  word  of  a 
sermon  from  the  pulpit,  nor  opened  a  note,  nor  committed  fi  sentence,  and 
have  rarely  wandered  five  minutes  at  a  time  from  my  mental  arrangement 
previously  made." 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  I  found  the  follow- . 
ing  note  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Wilson,  which  is  so  charaoteristic  of  the 
writer  as  to  be  worthy  of  preservation.     The  work  to  which  it  refers  seems 
to  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  G.,  with  a  view  to  its  being  notioed  in  the  **  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  of  which  he  was  then  editor. 

''dd  March,  1826. 

**  Bev.  Sir  :  Through  undeserved  mercy  I  still  live,  but  am  very  feeble, 
and  my  longs  somewhat  affected. 

*'  Having  received  from  a  learned  stranger  his  sablimation  and  eorreo- 
tions  of  Hopkinsianism,  (perhaps  because  by  some  deemed  to  have  partakes 
at  the  same  fountain,)  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  it  to  you,  as  a  matter  ef 
eurioeity,  whioh,  when  you  have  glanced  at  it,  may  be  returned. 

"  The  first  dissertation  would  require  me  to  change  my  prayers.  The 
second  would  invert  the  order  of  my  conceptions.  The  third  alter  my 
Bible.  The  fourth  make  me  abandon  God's  justice,  and  frustrate  his  grace 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

'*  Please  not  to  review  till  other  copies  come,  lest  I  be  blamed. 

'^Eespeotfully, 

•*  J.  P.  WlLSOM. 

**  When  I  came  to  his  rationale  of  the  atonement,  and  found  that  he  ka4 
exactly  reached  the  hypothesis  of  Bnmet,  I  made  no  more  notes." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wilson's  publications: — Lectures  upon 

some  of  the  Parables  and  historical  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  1819. 

An  easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  1811L 

Bidgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  with  notes  original  and  selected,  1814.     An 

Essay  on  Grammar,  1817.     A  pamphlet  entitled  **  Moral  Agency  or  Natn* 

ral  Ability  consistent  with  Moral  Inability  ;  being  Eemarks  on  an  Essay  on 

the  Inability  of  sinners  by  a  Presbyterian."     By  a  Christian,  1819.     A 

pamphlet  entitled  '^  Sin  destitute  of  the  apology  of  Inability ;   or  Morai 

Inability  no  constituent  of  human  nature.     By  a  Christian,  the  author  of 

*  Moral  Agency.' "     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  .Andrew  Flinn, 

D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  1820.     An  Essay  on  the  Probation  of  fallen 

men,  or  the  scheme  of  salvation  founded  in  Sovereignty  and' demonstrative 

of  justice,  1827.     Common  objections  to  Christianity  proposed  and  answered 

in  two  dispassionate  conversations,   1829.     The   Hope  of   ImoMrtality 

imparted  by  Revelation,  transmitted  by  tradition,  countenanced  by  reaion, 

betrayed  by  philosophy,  and  established  by  the  Gkspel,  1829.     A  Free 

Conversation  on  the  unpardonable  sin ;  wherein  the  Blasphemy  against  the 

Holy  Spirit,  the  final  Apoetacy,  and  the  Sin  unto  death,  are  shown  to  have 

^n  originally  distinct,  1830.     The  Primitive  Government  of  Christian 

Churches ;  also  Liturgical  Considerations.     [The  first  part  of  this  work 

^S8  published  in   Numbers  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  the  second,' 

(Liturgical  Considerations,)  in  the  Philadelphian,  during  Dr.  Wilson's  life  ' 

^Ui  they  were  both  republished  in  a  volume,  by  his  son,  in  1838.] 
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raOM  THE  BEY.  THOICAS  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D. 

PBOtlMOE  ZH  TEE  UVIOV  THBOLOOICAL  MMIVAXT,  WMW  TOEK. 

New  Toek,  December  X,  I8I8L 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  know  not  that -I  can  more  effectoElly  meet  your  whIi  m 
respect  to  Dr.  1fil«Qn  in  any  way  than  by  sending  you  a  slightly  modified 
extract  from  a  Sermon  which  I  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  To«  aw 
at  liberty  to  do  with  it  as  may  best  snit  yoor  purpose. 

^  While  ttiaisters  of  a  certliin  class,  possessing  little  intellectual  foivHaR, 
betides  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  eBsentia&  tmths  of  the  Gospel,  aro»  with  warn 
spirits,  with  a  most  exemplary  seal,  and  with  much  soocess,  constantly  employed 
in  applying  these  truths  to  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  men,  they  are  soi 
disposed  to  hoM  in  too  little  esteem  the  labours  of  brethren  to  which 
less  they  may  be  more  indebted  than  they  are  aware  of.  There  are  ninisl 
Ohvist  whose  tasts,  learning,  and  sense  of  duty  incline  them  to  deep 
ia*e  the  prinoples  ef  Ihiags,  to  careftil  analysis  of  complex  subjects,  to 
ieseaiigatien  and  sHnule  exegesis  of  the  saorad  text,  to  elaborate  in^nisy 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  and  the  opinions  and  productions  of  eariy  dajrs,  sad  ts 
the  solution  of  all  the  most  subtile  objections  that  have  at  any  time  been 
by  heretics  and  unbelievers  against  the  true  Christian  fiuth;  and  without 
toilsome  operations  at  the  fountains  of  wisdom,  less  curious  workmen  it  is 
certain  could  not  be  supplied  with  some  of  those  sweet  streams  of  which  thej 
are  content  to  drink,  without  considering  sometimes  to  whom,  next  to  God, 
they  are  most  under  obligation  for  the  privilege.  When  our  friend  fell  asleep,  in 
what  pulpit  of  this  land  was  a  man  to  be  found,  so  enriched  as  himself  jrith  the 
fruits  ef  these  patient  and  perhaps  too  unusual  reaches  of  mind  ?  Our 
nsesT  listened  te  a  preacher  whose  common  discourses  discovered  as 
treasures  of  recondite  learning.  And  what  more  surprised  us  than  the 
and  variety  of  his  acquisitions,  was  the  ease,  and  simplicity,  and  nice 
wHh  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  used  them.  In  proportion  to  the  depth 
diflioulty  of  his  subjects,  his  tongue  was  ready  and  free  as  now  in  its  £aToerite 
spbere,^«xpiessing  the  most  subtile  distinctions;  pursuing  the  most  mined 
and  complicate  argumentations;  collecting,  criticising,  paraphrasing,  Sciiptum 
hard  to  be  understood;  reciting  out  of  ancient  and  uncommon  books,  histeriml 
testimonies  and  statements  of  doctrine;  without  the  assistance  of  notes,  and  jet 
with  a  fluent  precision  and  perspicuity  of  language,  which  no  such 
could  have  improved. 

**  Another  recollection  of  him  which  deepens  exceedingly  our  sense  of  the 
we  sustain  by  his  departure  is  that,  with  his  great  elevation  in  other 
he  united  in  a  rare  degree,  what  transcends  all  other  excellence,  and  is  the 
highest  proof  of  true  greatness, — ^a  catholic  and  charitable  spirit.  We 
knew  one  who  scrutiniied  more  severely  the  evidences  of  doctrine;  and  he 
oensequently,  when  convinced,  not  liable  to  be  seen  shaken  in  mind;  nor  did  be 
lightly  esteem  the  truth,  which,  with  so  much  diligence  and  honesty,  he  ha4 
aoquiied;.  or  think  it  unimportant  that  others  should  be  ignorant  of  it» 
less  that  they  ahould  falsify  or  pervert  it.  But  his  reading  was  too 
ebservalieo  too  wide,  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  theological 
too  ample,  his  persuasioBS  too  lively  that  the  differences  among  rdigious 
are  rather  referable  to  a  sectarian  than  a  truth  seeking  spirit,  and,  vhile  tbcf 
anathematiis  one  another,  may  be  consistent  with  the  existence  in  some  degree 
of  real  piety  in  both,  and  their  ultimate  reconciliation  in  Heaven — ^he  was,  in  a 
word,  too  sound  minded  and  enlightened  a  man  to  be  a  fieroe  champion  oC  an 
ecclesiastical  shibboleth,  or  to  cast  those  out  of  the  Church  whom  he  m^ht 
pect  of  having  no  readiness  In  framing  to  pronounce  it  right    He 
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the  woiihieit  of  those  ministers  of  our  own  dosonkiitioii,  who,  espousing  no 
side  in  our  debates  about  orthodoxy,  are  willing  to  Istihoss  debates  proceed  an 
long  as  they  threaten  no  schism;  bat  when  that  danger  is  seen,  throw  iw their 
infloenoe  as  a  balance  wheel  in  a  yast  machine,  wh4re  mowment  wHInmt  sueh 
n  regulator  would  presently  stop  with  a  terrifle  orash  and  damage.  8nek 
wras  the  spirit  of  this  high  souled  man;  and  who  of  us  ea»  consider  the  pii—H 
state,— *«iight  we  not  almost  say  erint  of  aihirs  In  our  Ohureh,— wilhoul 
nighiag  deeply  in  hSs  spirit,  that  the  voioe  which  he  oould  raise»  were  he  here  m 
the  midst  of  us,  is  not  to  bo  heard  again  in  our  assemblies. 

**  Nor  was  it  merely  in  his  high  place  aa  a  ministsr  of  Christ,  that  he  si»« 
gvlarly  honoured  his  Kaster.  He  was  distinguished  by  simpUeity  as  his  disoiphiy 
not  leas  than  by  gifts  an  his  representatiTe,  and  it  is  when  tiiase  two  exist  m 
union  that  they  become  worthy  of  admiration.  What  a  charm  is  there  ingtHs^ 
when  simplicity  exercises  them;  and  how  renerable  is  simplicity  when  it  intesis 
illnstrious  gifts.  Neyer  hare  we  seen  the  person  in  whom  simplicity  dwelt  in 
n  higher  degree.  Whether  in  his  pnblie  ministrations  «r  in  private  IHb,  this 
•minoDt  man  was  unassuming  as  a  little  chOd,  claiming  no  disMnotftens  abnte  the 
iflninest  indiridoal,  and  appearing  to  bo  oensdoos  of  no  superiority  to  him  in 
any  kind  of  excellence.  •  Such  exemplifications  of  the  spirit  of  Oiirist  are  noO 
so  oosnmon  amongst  us  that  we  shall  snflhr  little  by  this  priration.  How  eUmi 
does  the  Church,  not  to  say  the  world,  concede  reputation  Ibr  greatness,  when 
it  is  no  sooner  reeeired  than  it  becomes  manifest  there  was  a  mislake  by  the 
immediate  taking  on  of  stateliness  which  it  oeoasions.  Buch  a  transoendenS 
instance  of  the  reTorse  of  thia  weakness  was  not  to  bo  lowly  rated  by  true  judges 
of  exeeUence,  and  by  them  at  least  the  loss  of  it  will  not  be  unlamented. 

**  With  such  rare  simplicity  in  such  a  man,  it  was  unaroidable  that  other  grsat 
Tirtues  should  be  united :  in  two  of  which  especially  he  was  almost  exeesaive.' 
How  did  justice,  as  beaming  fh>m  his  example,  rBbukethese  iseonsistest  reli^n^ 
ists,  who,  by  thenr  piousy  would  iiin  make  atonesiont  fcr  their  dMoneet, 
actions;  and  how  did  his  generosity,  a  kindiod  princi^,  put  to  shame  those 
covetous  professors,  who  uphoard  tnasurs  §n  tfaemselTes,  as  if  orphans^  and 
widows,  and  the  children  of  want,  had  ceasediiroB  among  men.  !Rme  fcils  mo  ts 
speak  of  his  other  high  excelleneies;  the  strength  and  ealnwess  of  his  fesMsf , 
his  gravity  and  oheerfblness,  his  rare  plesssntneas,  ssd  oxhsustleBa  isoourssn 
in  converBation,  ahd  his  most  exemplary  manner  of  life  in  fall  fesHly.  I  ahsU 
leave  his  defects  to  be  roporled  by  those  vrho  would  remind  ns  tiiat  human  saissa 
is  imperfect;  only  beggiiig  them,  if  they  ceasnre  hassacitalMlity,  and  his  ton 
great  confinement  at  home,  to  imitsie  his  nobleneas  in  retraolion,  and  ts  fessisa^ 
ber  what  an  invalid  he  was  the  last  twenty  years,  how  open  his  door  ever  stood 
to  visitors,  aad  what  a  good  uao  he  made  of  rettrement.  It  being  our  psrpoosf 
by  these  remarks  to  stir  and  strengthen  in  our  minds  a  Just  senSe  of  the  dispen- 
sation, which  has  taken  him  from  us,  we  choose  rather  to  remember  to  what  a 
height  of  exoellenee  he  attained,  than  that  he  did  not  rise  beyond  it. 

**  It  does  not  alleviate  tlie  sadness  of  the  event  vre  depkss,  that  it  ooosrind 
not  unexpectedly,  but  by  means  of  a  very  tingering  ttaeas,  whiob  slowly 
enfeebled  his  frame,  until  it  oould  no  longer  perform  the  least  fhnctian  of  life. 
On  his  own  acoount  we  rtfoice  that  the  days  of  his  patient  snffwing  are. ended; 
but  he  had  not  yet  numbered  threescore  years  and  tos^  and  tlie  feroa  of  his 
mind  was  never  greater  than  at  the  moment  hsoeased  to  bsealhe. 

''He departed  pmmatuiety,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  intellectual  powers;  and 
that  disease  should  have  so  long  interfered  with  the  use  of  those  powers  before 
his  hour  came,  only  gave  cause  in  a  less  degree  for  the  same  grief  which  his 
death  more  loudly  calls  for.  But  let  us  now  cease  fi^m  recollections  of  what 
we  have  lost,  whether  by  the  infirmity  of  his  years,  or  the  too  soon  completion 
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•f  them,  to  seenrd  in  oar  braMta,  if  possible,  an  indelible  stamp  of  the  pndm 
ksaoB  of  his  dying  cosdaet. 

"  He  glorified  Qod  in  his  death.    Having  protracted  his  pastoral  labonn  ntil 
his  breath  became  too  short  for  the  purpose  of  continnons  utterance,  he  rdxi- 
antljr  condoded,  as  he  was  wont  to  say  to  his  fHends,  that  his  work  fa  tb 
Ohoreh  and  his  Qcd  was  done,  and  all  that  remained  for  him  now  wiati 
prepare  for  his  thaage.     And  how  seriously  did  he  set  himself  about  tha 
most  momeatoos  of  all  the  undertakings  that  mortal  men  are  coneeraed  wA; 
choosing,  as  the  scene  of  it,  a  eountry  retreat,  and  there  amid  the  quiet  for  wUA 
lie  always  pined,  ordering  his  conversation  and  reading,  his  prayers  and  oadito* 
titfns,  with  constaat  reforence  to  the  great  event — whereby,  while  he  establiiM 
his  own  heart  in  the  fiiith  of  the  Qospel,  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  confidaa 
ia  the  follness  of  God's  forgiving  mercy,  he  became  so  instinct  with  these  Difia 
Ihemes,  that  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  indited  for  the  edifieatoif 
survivors  a  short  treatise  on  each  of  them.    His  favourite  books  now  weretboa 
of  the  most  spiritual  and  heavenly  strain,  whereof  the  '*  Baints  Best '  of  Buta 
was  ahaost  always  found  with  the  Bible  upon  the  stand  beside  him.    Of  Baito^ 
woriE  especially  he  would  speak  in  strong  tems  of  commendation,  at  Um  ime 
time  remaricing — '  there  is  no  book  to  be  compared  with  the  Bible,  and  if  I  aigkl 
prefcr  one  part  of  that  blessed  book  before  others,  I  would  say  I  Ioto  the  Psslsu  tk 
best;  I  ean  always  find  in  them  something  more  expressive  of  my  foelingt  thi 
my  own  language.'    At  the  last  Oommunion  service  of  the  Church  within  whm 
bounds  he  resided,  which  was  but  a  little  while  before  his  death,  he  took  putii 
the  distribution  af  the  saored  symbols;  and 'in  a  manner  which  reveekdhi 
assurance  that  he  should  never  so  officiate  again.    Solemn  from  a  sense  of  ft  obv 
etennty,  and  with  a  heart  enlarged  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  tctj 
soon  being  with  Him, — ^he  addressed  his  follow-worshippers  on  the  great  tbiip 
of  their  common  foith,  for  beyond  his  strength.    His  soul  henceforth  sprttd  i» 
Wings  for  the  world  of  rest    He  said  to  a  friend, — '  I  have  a  strange  diflenliff 
and  yoa-  will  perhaps  think  strangely  of  it;  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  pray  fa;*- 
aad  added,  in  a  most  solemn  tone,  and  with  his  eyes  lifted  to  Heaven,*-*  0^ 
knows  I  am  witling  that  whatever  He  pjoaaes  shall  be  done.'    His  trinnpk  ew 
the  foar  of  death  was  complete.     <  I  have,'  said  he,  *  been  looking  the  case  betwia 
€hid  and  myself,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and  thaagh  I  see  eno^liti 
justify  God  in  casting  me  off,  a  thousand  tisNa  and  more,  ray  coavietioo  of  ar 
interest  in  Christ  is  ao  firm,  that  I  cannot  make  myself  afraid;  the  only  tUisI 
foar  is,  that  I  have  aot  foaia  enough.'    He  remarhed  on  the  last  Sabbath  tveeof 
of  his  Kfe,  '  I  am  ahaost  home,  and  I  thaafc  God  that  I  am.    I  west  aslny 
foam  Him,  but  ia  his  rich  mercy  He  brought  me  back.    I  am  unworthy  of  th 
liaat  af  his  mercies,  and  if  I  may  lie  down  beside  his  footstool,  or  if  He  vfl 
erea  put  me  under  it,  1 9vill  take  the  very  lowest  place  in  Heaven.'    He  mM 
some  refreshment,  and  when  the  aup  was  handed  to  him,  he  took  it  aod  ni^i 
'  0  God,  bless  this  eap^I  think  I  have  a  covenant  right  to  it.'    A  few  beeif 
before  he  died,  he  aaked  a  brother  in  the  ministry  to  pray  for  him,  and  spediM 
this  petition-*'  pray  that  God  will  do  with  me  just  as  He  pleases.*    '  U»xk  (k 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.' " 

Hoping,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  may  have  great  assistance  aad  saeeeeeistli 
work  that  yoa  are  eagaged  in, 

I  am,  with  tlie  highest  respect,  yours, 

TH0IIA8  H.  SKIHirKB. 
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PROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  PATTOH,  D.  D. 

New  You,  March  18,  1848. 

My  d«&r  Brother:  I  knew  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson;  for  my  earUast 
reooUeclions  of  the  pulpit  are  associated  with  him.  So  far  as  known  to  me,  his 
was  the  first  church  that  I  ever  attended » — my  parents  being  members  of  that 
ooi^regation.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  peculiarities  arising  from  the  strength  of 
his  mind  and  aflfections.  His  sense  of  right  was  not  only  clear  and  rigorous  but 
powerfully  influential.  Before  his  conversion,  when  practising  at  the  Bar,  he 
secured  to  himself  the  enviable  r^utation  of  "  the  honest  lawyer."  He  not  only 
would  not  take  advantage  of  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  opponent,  but  would 
candidly  admit  the  points  of  strength  and  justice  which  lay  on  that  side.  He 
would  refuse  to  defend  a  client  who  obviously  had  the  wrong  side,  and  unifiMrmly 
advised  him  to  go  and  settle  the  business  without  delay. 

Naturally  Dr.  Wilson  was  of  a  highly  excitable  temperament,  but  he  was  ena- 
bled by  grace  so  to  keep  it  in  subjection  that  it  seldom  gained  the  mastery.  Per- 
haps an  exception  should  be  made  when  engaged  in  a  close  argument — then  he 
could  not  bear  ai^  interruption.  I  remember  two  incidents  which  will  illustrate 
my  meaning.  Once,  while  he  was  preaching,  a  young  child  in  the  gallery  began 
to  fret  and  made  some  little  noise.  Immediately  the  Doctor  turned  round,  and 
said  \iith  evident  Irritation — "  Take  that  child  out — Take  that  child  out;"  and 
then  proceeded  with  his  discourse.  At  another  time,  perceiving  some  mischievous 
tendencies  in  one  of  his  sons,  sitting  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit,  he  stopped  abru|^tly 
in  his  discourse,  and  said,^-*'  Sammy,  go  home;  go  home," — motioning  at  the 
same  time  with  his  hand  towards  the  door.  Any  gesture  with  the  Dootor  was 
the  certain  sign  of  an  unusual  degree  of  emotion. 

He  was  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural;  always  saying, — "we 
think  "or  ''we  advise,"  &c.  Onee  when  lecturing  on  a  diffioult  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, after  giving  the  opinions  of  some  half  doien  or  more  of  learned  commenta- 
tors, with  his  reasons  for  not  adopting  them,  he  said, — '*  Now  you  will  ask,  what 
is  our  opinion :  to«  as  an  individual  think,"  4o. 

When  speaking  of  Nicodemus,  as  referred  to  in  the  third  chapter  of  J  oka,  he 
would  uniformly  say* — - '  There  was  a  gmUUmon  of  the  Pharisees  oallad  Nioode- 
mus."  And  when  commenting  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  Yiigins,  he  usad  to  call 
tham  the  "ten  yoimgMtee." 

Perliaps  he  was  ike  only  olergyman  in  the  United  States,  who  had  nat  toly 
read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  but  who  almost  literally  lived  among  tham. 
He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  them  all,  and  knew  the  peculiar  views  of  each. 
All  who  have  read  the  articles,  signed,  "  The  Lay  Elder,"  in  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator, can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  Patristical  learning.  It  is  the 
current  tradition  that  among  the  last  efforts  that  he  ever  made  from  the  pulpit, 
he  reoommended  to  his  people,  so  fares  they  had  opportunity,  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  His  fondness  for  this  depart- 
ment of  study  had  grown  almost  into  a  passion,  and  he  was  desirous  that  his 
people  should  reap  the  advantage  from  this  kind  of  intorooorse  with  the  men  of 
other  ages,  which  he  thought  he  had  received  himself. 

He  was  careful  to  a  fault  not  to  give  the  least  trovble  to  his  firiends;  and  his 
solieitude  in  this  respect  not  fmfreqnently  led  him  tadecline  their  urgent  invita- 
tieDa  to  pass  some  time  with  them  in  the  summer  at  their  country  residences. 
And  when,  as  a  very  rare  thing,  he  accepted  their  invitations,  he  was  sure  to 
carry  with  him  his  own  towel,  and  use  it  instead  of  the  one  placed  in  his  room. 
There  was  not  the  semblance  of  pride  or  fastidiousness  in  this :  it  originated 
^ply  in  his  nnwilKngneas  to  give  trouble,  where  it  coidd  possibly  be  avoided. 
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He  WM  eminently  the  ftiend  of  yoang  minUtera,  mnd  was  always  bappy  in  to- 
nishing  them  with  the  reralta  of  hk  ezperitDce  and*  his  investig^tionB  of  the  WoH 
of  God.  He  seemed  particularly  fond  of  communicating  to  them  the  oondoami 
at  vhich  he  had  arrived  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  difficult  passagea  of  Scrip- 
tore;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  availed  themseWea  of  his  proibwd 
researches. 

Oonceiving  that  his  publisher  had  not  acted  fairly  concerning  a  book  that  ht 
had  printed  for  him,  he  would  not  allow  his  next  work,-^I  think  it  wmvhia  wart 
on  the  Principles  of  Grammar,—to  be  published  by  any  bookseller;  bat  bad  it 
printed  and  then  sold  in  the  store  of  a  personal  friend,  who  was  in  the  hardwui 
business;  nor  could  the  book  be  procured  except  at  that  particular  place. 

Bvery  body,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Wilson,  knows  that  he  was  ai 
eminently  great  and  good  man.  But  he  was  also  a  man  of  strongly  laatkti 
peculiarities,  or  if  you  please,  eccentricities;  and  I  have  thought  Uiat  I  ahedd 
better  subserve  your  purpose  by  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of  these,  than  ly 
dwellhig  upon  those  more  general  characteristics  with  which  his  usefiiliieBa 
chiefly  identlfled. 

Tours  truly, 

WILLIAM  PATT(Hr. 

FBOM  TH£  BEY.  EZBA  STILES   ELY,  D.  D. 

FmajLBMWHLk,  October  1,  IBff. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  cheerfhHy  comply  with  your  request,  though  I  am  not 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  communicate  that  will  materially  aid  you  in  yo/or  eea- 
templated  sketch. 

The  Bev.  James  Patriot  Wilson,  D.  D.,  I  believe,  never  wrote  his  name  in  Ml,-^ 
not  because  he  disliked  it,  but  be(»use  he  was  even  flwtidiously  modest.  As  hit 
ikther  was  a  noted  Whig  of  the  American  Bevolution,  he  intended  his  sonahoeM 
be,  as  he  was,  a  decided  republican  Ptdrioi,  Both  Ihther  and  son  were  henasC 
Presbyterians,  and  yet  they  adopted  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  verging  a  little  nearer  to  Oongregationalism  than  some  of  their  co  pits 
byters. 

When  James  A.  Bayard,  the  distingnithed  Senator  in  Oongfess  from  Driswalte, 
was  a  member  of  the  Bar  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  former  was  wont  to  say  that  the 
latter  gentleman  was  the  only  antagonist  in  any  cause,  who  broke  his  rest;  bnt 
that  when  he  wss  to  meet  Wilson  in  the  morning,  it  kept  him  studying  all 
night. 

Doetor  Wilson  was  very  kind  and  hospitable  in  his  social  interooorse;  bnt  he 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  remaining  under  ebligatiens  for  any  Ibvonr  eo»- 
ferred.  As  an  instance  of  this  peculiarity,  the  Bev.  Mr.  P  ,  a  brother  intte 
ministry,  who  was  intimate  with  hhn,  gave  him  a  smaB  root  of  rhubarb,  vl 
he  had  occasion  for  seme;  and  Dr.  Wilson  immediately  divided  a  small 
memorandum,  composed  of  four  goat  skin  leaves,  and  insisted  that  his  friend 
should  receive  hair.  When  Mr.  P.  bantered  him  on  the  subject,  he  replied  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  receive  the  least  gift  without  making  some  retam. 

He  once  refused  to  receive  some  oranges  fh)m  an  old  lady  of  his  eongngnlacn, 
saying  in  his  UKual  style  of  regal  plurality, — ''  We  can  buy  oranges  when  we 
wish  for  them.''  Not  long  after,  at  his  ewn  honse,  he  oifored  the  sanM  lady  a 
fine  lafge  apple  from  his  niantel-ptece;  but  she,  shrugging  up  her  idionldars, 
declined  rccciring  it,  saying,*-^''  We  can  purchase  apples,  when  we  wish  for 
them." 

In  his  private  intercourse  with  men,  Dr.  Wilson  was  instmctive,  gentle,  and 
amusing,  hut  in  public  debate  he  was  ardent  and  impatient  of  eontradietMNi.  On 
account  of  the  regret  which  he  often  experienced  in  the  review  of  his  nndne 
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exeitemeni  on  these  ooetfiions,  he  frequently  absented  himoelf  fhxm  meetii^  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  sometimes  expressed  an  nnwillingiiess,  "  lest  he  should  pat 
his  hand  into  the  lion's  mouth,"  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assem* 
Uy.  He  was  as  confiding  as  a  child  in  respect  to  pers<ms  against  whom  seme 
pr()|adioe  had  not  been  introduced  into  his  mind;  and  when  couTinced  of  error^ 
no  one  could  be  more  prompt  than  he  in  acknowledging  it. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Ashbel  Qrten  say  of  himself  and  Dr.  Wilson  that  they  were 
both  proud  men;  but  *'  I  am  proud,"  said  Dr.  Qreen,  '*  and  know  it;  he  is  proud 
and  is  ignorant  of  it»"  Tou  may  say  in  truth  that  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  having  a  mixture  of  pride  with  his  humility,  and  of  seyerity  with  his 
mildness;  that  he  had  more  learning  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries;  that 
he  was  admired  and  beloved  by  his  congregation;  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  babe  in  Christ,  and  yet  with  all  the  dignity  and  profound  anti* 
dpations  of  a  Christian  Philosopher. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

EZRA  STILBS  ELT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.  D. 

TasxTOX,  June  12,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir:  Whoever  recollects  Dr.  Wilson  must  be  conscious  of  a  revival  of 
the  reverential  impression  that  was  produced  by  his  presence.  His  tall  figure, 
slow  gait,  placid  and  benevolent,  but  fixed  and  thoughtful  countenance,  took  the 
notice  of  every  one  who  met  him*  In  his  company,  or  in  the  pulpit,  the  same 
quiet  visible  dignity,  insured  the  highest  deference  from  the  spectator.  For  some 
prophylactic  purpose.  Dr.  Wilson  was  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  himself  with  a 
lancet,  and  whatever  sanitary  effect  the  deletion  may  have  had,  it  maintained 
that  paleness  which,  in  connection  with  the  prominence  and  rfgularity  of  the 
ftatures,  and  the  settled  composure  of  the  countenance,  suggeated  the  idea  of  a 
aoble  statue.  Death  did  but. little  to  increase  the  resemblance  to  the  marble;  aad 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  saw  that  remarkable  fiMW,  after  the  spirit  had  passed 
away,  will  never  forget  its  mora  than  artistic  beauty. 

Dr.  Wilson's  attractiveness  as  a  preacher,  was  doubtless  owing,  in  some  mea- 
sare,  to  these  physical  peculiarities.  Whether  his  sermons  were  always  under* 
stood  or  not  by  every  one,  his  personal  appearance,  and  the  invariable  aokmnity 
of  his  manner,  alike  in  praying  and  preachingi  appeared  to  impart  a  grateful 
seriousness  to  the  congregation.  There  was  no  animation^  but  that  which  waa 
Bpiritual  and  intellectual.  During  all  the  years  within  my  memory,  (which 
were  those  only  after  the  removal  of  the  place  of  worship  from  Market  Street  to 
Washington  Square,)  he  sat  through  the  sermon  oa  a  highnaeated  chair:  after 
leading  the  text  he  dosed  the  Bible,  and  set  it  aside  ;  he  would  then  discourse 
for  a  full  hour,  without  a  gesture,  and  scarcely  with  any  change  of  intonation— 
his  whole  manner  indicative  of  the  most  complete  self-possession  and  ease,  with-* 
out  the  slightest  symptom  of  forgetfulness  of  respect  to  the  audience.  In  warm 
leather,  he  sometimes  wore  a  light  gown,  and  had  a  fan  oonveaient  to  his  hand 
▼hich  he  would  use  gently,  for  minutes  together,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  sermon* 
without  the  least  embarrassment  to  himself  or  his  hearers.  Indeed,  the  fanning 
came  in  quite  congruously  with  the  whole  fiuniliarity  of  the  postuie,  and  the  con- 
versational flow  of  the  discourse. 

The  sermons  themselves  were  highly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  had 
a  taste  ibr  critical  exegesis,  and  who  could  and  would  give  attention  to  a  close, 
continaous  series  of  reasoning.  Dr.  Wilson  did  not  conceal  the  steps  of  gram- 
matical and  philosophical  study  by  which  he  had  come  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  text,  nor  the  adverse  conclusions  of  other  students,  whether  as  to  translation 
or  doctrine.    It  is  an  extraordinary  and  suggestive  fact,  that  with  such  a  man- 
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ner,  and  with  sach  matter,  and  at  such  length,  Dr.  Wilson  kept  the  attentioii«r 
large  audienoes,  year  after  year,  bo  long  as  liis  health  permitted  his  Toiee  to  U 
heard  over  his  spacious  church.  One  reason,  however,  was,  that,  having  hit  ejv 
free  to  look  upon  the  whole  congregation,  and  having  to  draw  his  calm,  loginl 
discourse  fVom  the  stores  of  his  mind,  without  the  least  assistance  from  notes,  W 
could  not  endure  disturbances  which  most  clergymen  can,  or  have  to,  tolenit 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  coolness  with  which  he  disposed  of  the  casM 
of  such  embarrassment;  at  one  time  pausing  for  an  instant  to  say,  in  the  diiw- 
tion  of  his  own  pew,  '*  Samuel,  my  son,  go  home;  "  at  other  times,  with  eqial 
publicity  directing  a  restless  child,  or  wandering  dog,  to  be  removed. 

I  ought  not  to  convey  the  impression  that  Dr.  Wilson's  sermons  were  whaQj 
of  the  erudite  description.  Sometimes  the  entire  discourse  was  upon  theeoB- 
monplace  topics,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  closest  arguments,  wasimpreoid 
in  a  few  sentences  of  appeal  to  the  emotions,  which  had  the  greater  effect  froB 
its  being  unusual.  The  style  of  his  published  productions  is  stiff  and  ohBon: 
he  was  always  more  given  to  reading  than  writing,  and  his  experience  at  the  Btr 
had  helped  his  readiness  of  utterance;  but  his  extemporaneous  sermons  wwetf 
plain  in  their  language,  as  they  were  easy,  natural  and  flowing,  in  their  delifcrf. 
His  public  prayers  were  unim passioned,  but  made  deeply  devout  by  their  edla 
solemnity,  and  the  manifest  evidence  that  his  words  were  indeed  spoken  oiKiff 
a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

Dr.  Wilson's  private  life  was  very  recluse.  His  taste,  perhaps,  even  morothii 
his  feeble  constitution,  kept  him  in  his  study,  and  made  him  willing  to  sedode 
himself  from  social  intercourse  with  those  he  most  esteemed,  and  whom  bevis 
happy  to  meet  when  circumstances  brought  it  about.  His  heart  was  net  eoU: 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  his  charge;  but  he  thoogkt 
he  could  accomplish  most,  according  to  his  position,  by  devoting  himself  totke 
work  of  the  pulpit.  He  was  a  very  independent  and  liberal  churchman;  sid 
would  probably  have  liked  to  see  some  modification  of  the  existing  rules  of  cir 
system.  He  had  no  relish  for  mere  forms,  or  reverence  for  their  autheritj' 
He  did  not,  for  instance,  approve  of  the  Presbyterial  inquest  of  Sessiosii 
Records.  I  think  he  would  Have  preferred  throwing  open  the  Communion  CiUe, 
like  the  other  ordinances,  to  all  worshippers  upon  their  own  responsibilitj,  ifUr 
proper  instruction.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  disturb  the  Church  by  aigi^ 
his  peculiar  opinions. 

The  last  days  of  this  eminent  man  were  mai4Eed  by  the  humility,  sineeritj, 
quietness,  which  were  so  characteristic  of  his  life.  They  were  spent  in  the  ^eCil^ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  throughout,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  H( 
used  to  say,  at  that  time,  that  if  he  had  a  partiality  for  any  one  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  was  for  the  Psalms,  as  he  could  always  find  in  them  expretnotf 
for  his  own  emotions.  He  was  so  peaceful  in  the  view  of  death,  that  he  tried  ii 
vain  to  find  something  to  arouse  his  fears,  and  said  tiiat  this  absence  of  otti* 
ral  dread  of  the  great  change,  was  the  only  thing  that  gave  him  uneisiBCV- 
He  called  himself  **  the  un worthiest  of  the  unworthy,"  but  found  no  limit  to  btf 
confidence  in  the  effloaoy  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Substitute,  t^i 
looked,  with  ineffable  hope,  to  the  possession  of  a  place,  however  humble,  iokii 
presence. 

Regretting  that  my  recollections  of  this  venerable  man  are  so  cireamscnbed, 
and  glad  to  make  even  the  slightest  contribution,  in  honour  of  his  memory, 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

JOHK  HALL. 
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FROM  THE  REY.  ALBERT  BARNES. 

Pbixjj>blphia,  February  16, 1661. 

B«v.  and  d«ar  Sir:  In  your  letter  of  January  27th,  you  request  me  to  furnish 
yoQ  some  notices  of  the  late  ReT.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  my  predecessor  in 
the  pastoral  office  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  You  ask  only 
for  my  personal  recollections  of  him  in  connection  with  the  general  impression 
he  made  upon  me. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wilson  was  very  slight.  I  became  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  June,  1830.  Dr.  Wilson  had  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  about 
a  year  before,  and  had  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  Bucks 
County  in  this  State.  I  had,  on  one  occasion,  about  the  year  1827,  heard  him 
preach,  but  had  no  acquaintance  with  him,  and  my  intercourse  with  him  was 
limited  to  the  few  visits  which  I  made  to  him  in  Hartsville,  after  I  became  Pastor 
of  the  Church.  Ho  never  visited  the  city  after  I  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral 
office. 

His  general  character  as  a  preacher  is  too  well  known,  and  will  be  too  fUlly 
described  by  others,  to  make  it  proper  that  I  should  attempt  any  description  of 
it.  On  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  heard  him  preach,  several  circum- 
stances, however,  struck  me  as  remarkable.  His  personal  appearance  was  very 
impressive  and  solemn.  He  was  very  pale  and  apparently  feeble.  He  sat  in  the 
pulpit,  and  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  used  a  large  Ian.  He  had  a  very 
dignified  air,  and  his  whole  manner  was  calm,  collected  and  solemn.  What 
first  arrested  my  attention  particularly  in  his  pulpit  performances,  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  read  the  Scriptures.  *It  was  a  chapter  in  the  Gospel  by  John. 
His  reading  was  accompanied  by  brief  explanatory  remarks,  —  I  thought  the 
most  clear  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  Bible  that  I  had  ever  witnessed.  It 
was  so  simple,  so  plain,  so  striking,  that  at  the  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  ho 
ooold  bett^  prepare  a  Commentary  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  than  any 
man  I  had  ever  met  with.  His  sermon  was  equally  clear,  impressive  and 
solemn,  and  what  was  most  remarkable  about  it,  was  a  very  dear  and  beautiful 
exposition  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  quoted 
from  memory,  and  commented  on  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  had  the  passage  before 
him.  He  used  no  notea  of  any  kind.  His  preaching  at  first  seemed  to  be  merely 
conversational.  He  gat  and  talked  to  the  people  before  him,  as  a  gentleman 
might  be  expected  to  do  in  his  own  parlour.  Soon,  however,  I  forgot  entirely 
the  man — his  fan,  his  sitting,  and  his  somewhat  singular  habit  of  lilting  up  and 
down  his  watch  chain;  when,  for  a  moment,  he  laid  down  his  fan,  and  I  became 
irholly  absorbed  in  what  he  was  taytng,  and  to  me  it  was  then  of  no  importance 
what  he  was  doing,  or  whether  he  made  many  gestures  or  none.  I  have  never 
in  my  life  found  myself  more  absorbed  in  the  mthjed  6n  which  a  public  speaker 
was  discoursing,  than  I  was  on  that  occasion.  And  what  was  true  of  myself 
seemed  to  be  true  of  the  entire  congregation. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  which  I  have  said  was  all  subsequent  to 
that,  was  while  he  resided  at  Hartsville.  He  was  in  feeble  health,  and  had 
removed  there,  as  he  informed  me,  that,  among  other  reasons,  he  might  hare  the 
advantage  of  retirement  and  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  great  change  which  he  did 
not  regard  as  remote.  He  had  withdrawn  from  all  the  duties  df  a  pastor,  and  at 
the  same  time  from  all  active  participation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Those  he 
regarded  as  appropriately  belonging  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches.  As  I  knew 
him  personally,  he  was  as  perfect  a  model  as  I  have  ever  seen  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  was  kind  and  courteous  in  an  eminent  degree;  he  was  dignified 
and  urbane  in  his  manner;  he  was  affable  and  instructive  in  his  con versation ; 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  fkrm,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  showinf 
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ue  his  improTements,  and  stating  his  plans;  he  kept  himself^  and,  I  timk, 
intended  to,  from  the  turmoils  of  the  Church  and  the  world;  he  employed  madi  «f 
his  time  in  his  fitvourite  studies,  yet  gradually  more  and  more  limiting  his  readi^i 
to  hooks  of  practical  religion.  To  me  personally  he  rendered  essential 
He  endorsed  and  defended  the  sentiments  which  I  preachedt  and  his  entire  ii 
enoe  was  exerted  to  secure  my  heing  happily  settlad  among  the  people  of  ka 
former  charge.  I  regard  it  as  among  the  most  cherished  recollections  of  the  pHk 
that  I  was  permitted  to  form  this  acquaintance  with  him,  and  I  owe  much  of  tie 
peace  and  comfort  of  my  ministry  here  to  the  fact  that,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people  who  risited  him,  and  in  eyery  wijis 
which  he  had  occasion  to  exert  any  influence,  he  commended  me  to  his  peo^ 
and  helped  me,  when  young,  by  his  counsel,  as  I  was  entering  on  a  most  ardnooi 
ileld  of  labour. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yourSy 

ALBEBT  BABKE& 
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UZAL  OGDEN,  D.  D* 

1805—1822. 

USAL  OoDEN  was  a  descendant  of  David  Ogden,  one  of  the  early  seitkn 
of  Newark,  and  a  son  of  Uzal  Ogden,  who  was  a  highly  respectable  ma^ 
ber,  and  a  Warden,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bora  in  Nevuk, 
(one  authority  has  it  Newton,  Sussex  County,)  N.  J.,  about  the  year  1744 
His  education,  immediately  preparatory  to  entering  the  ministry,  wss  eor 
duoted  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Chandler,  a  distinguished  Episcopal  clergyman,  of 
Elisabeth  town.  He  went  to  England  and  received  both  Deaoon's  aai 
Priest's  orders,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Folham,  Kiddk* 
sex,  from  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1778. 
At  the  same  time,  he  received  from  the  same  Prelate  a  comnussion  to 
"  preach  in  Sussex  County,  or  elsewhere,  within  the  Province  of  Nev 
Jersey,  in  North  America." 

After  his  return  to  this  country,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samiul 
Gouvemeur,  of  New  Jersey.  They  had  seven  children, — four  bom  sad 
three  daughters.  His  wife's  death  preceded  his  own  by  many  years.  Tvo 
of  his  children, — ^a  son  and  a  daughter,  still  (1857)  survive. 

For  several  years  after  he  commenced  his  ministry,  he  labeored  u  a 
missionary  chiefly  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.;  but  in  April  1779,  Trinitj 
Parish  in  Newark'  being  without  a  Rector, — his  father,  then  a  Wardoa, 
was  requested  to  write  to  him  to  desire  him  to  come  and  visit  theo* 
Whether  any  further  negotiation  took  place  at  that  time  does  not  appetr; 
but  in  November,  1785,  a  definite  invitation  to  the  Rectorship  was  extended 
to  him,  which  he  finally  accepted  in  1788, — the  parish  having  been  7&eftDt 
nine  or  ten  years.  During  a  part  of  this  time,  Mr.  Ogden  had  officiated  ia 
New  York,  and  had  occasionally  supplied  the  Church  of  which  be  sabse- 
quently  became  Rector.     After  he  assumed  the  Rectorship,  he  preadied 

•  MSS.  from  his  granddaughter, — Mias  H.  M.  Rood;  Hon.  Chief  Jofiioo  Honbtonrer;  ii^ 
Olfford,  Eaq. ;  and  Samuel  U.  Congari  Esq. 
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for  some  yearsy  onoe  every  Sonday*  in  a  oh&pel  oonaaoied  mik  Trinity 
Pariah,  at  a  place  ealled  at  that  time  *'Seeond  Bivera,'*  but  now  known 
as  BeUoYille,  on  the  West  aide  of  the  Paaaaio  River,  abqnt  four  milea  North 
of  Newark. 

In  17M,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  wae  oonfetred  npon  him  by 
iho  College  of  New  Jersey. 

From  1799  to  1805,  Dr.  Ogden's  relations  to  the  Episcopal  Church  were 
of  a  somewhat  equivocal  character,  and  a  controversy  ensued,  which  finally 
resulted  in  his  joining  the  Presbyterian  Body.  As  this  controversy-  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  have  formed  the  subject  of 
very  contradictory  statements,  rather  than  attempt  to  exhibit  it  in  its  detaib, 
or  hazard  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  I  have  thought  best  simply  to  present 
the  extracts  relating  to  it,  from  the  Records  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York ;  for  the  former  of  which  I  am  obliged 
to  the  politeness  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Doane,  the  present  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese ;  for  the  latter  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  ELrebe,  the  present  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery. 

FROM  THB  BSC0BD8  OF  THB  DIO0B8S. 

**  Rev.  Uzal  Ogden,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  elected 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  August  16,  1798. 

*'  Consecration  refused  by  General  Convention  in  June,  1799,  on  the 
ground  that  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  Conven* 
tion  whether  all  the  Priests,  who  voted  in  this  Convention,  were  qualified 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Canon. 

*'  Whereupon  a  special  Convention  of  New  Jersey  in  October.  1799, 
declared  the  constitutionality  of  the  election,  and  asked,  according  to  the 
Canons,  (a  majority  of  the  Standing  Committee  consenting,)  that  he  be 
consecrated  without  delay  by  three  Bishops. 

** Nothing  further"  (Bishop  Doane  goes  on  to  state)  '*b  recorded  till 
1804,  when,  at  the  New  Jersey  Convention  in  June,  on  a  memorial  from 
the  Congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  stating  difficulties  between 
themselves  and  their  Rector, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogden,  he  was,  by  the  Conven- 
tion, requested  to  resign  on  a  pension  from  Trinity  Church  of  9250  per  annum. 
This  he  refused.  At  a  special  Convention  in  December,  1804,  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  Bishop,  were  authorised 
to  suspend  Dr.  Ogden  from  ministerial  duty  in  New  Jersey,  if  he  persisted 
in  refusing  to  resign.  Just  before  this.  Dr.  Ogden  withdrew  from  the 
American  Church,  and  declared  his  intention  to  officiate  in  Trinity,  Newark, 
ae  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 

''On  the  9th  of  May,  1805,  the  Standing  Committee,  with  the  aid  and 
consent  of  Bishop  Moore,  of  New  York,  suspended  Dr.  Ogden  from  minis- 
terial duty  in  New  Jersey." 

FBOM  THB  BBCOBDS  OF  THB  PB8BTTBBT  OF  NBW  TOBK. 

•*  October  2,  1805.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Uial  Ogden,  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  applied  to  the  Presbyteiy  of  New  York  to  be 
received.  The  letter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Rodgem,  Mr.  Richards,  &c.,  for 
consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  accompanying  doeumenta. 

'*  Same  day.  The  Committee  reported,  and  was  diiicharged,  and  leave 
giveo  to  withdraw  the  application. 
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**  Dr.  HoWhorter,  Mr.  HiUyer,  and  Mr.  Griffin,  were  app(nnted  to  eoB» 
Terse  with  Dr.  Ogden,  and  obtain  farther  information. 

"  October  15, 1805.  Tlie  Committee  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ogden  pressBtal 
certain  letters  and  other  papers,  which  were  read.  From  these  docnnesfi 
it  appeared  that,  although  Dr.  Ogden  had  been  snsponded  for  soToral  mooAi 
from  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions,  bj  the  authority  of  the  Pio- 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  resign  the  Bectoxahip 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Newark,  yet,  by  his  recent  resignation  of  sud  RecKM^ 
ship,  the  ground  of  his  suspension  was  remoyed.  It  also  appeared  that,  m 
the  judgment  of  a  respectable  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, — a  men- 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Convention,  by  which  the  sentence  of  suspenaoi 
was  issued,  the  suspension  had  virtually  ceased. 

**The  Presbytery,  having  considered  the  whole  case,  agreed  to  reoehre 
Dr.  Ogden  as  a  member  of  their  body,  on  his  adopting  the  Confession  d 
Faith  and  Form  of  Government  of  our  Church,  and  satis&ctorily  aos1re^ 
ing  the  questions  usually  put  to  ministers  connecting  themselves  with  ns. 

'*  October  16,  1805.  Dr.  Ogden  appeared  in  Presbytery,  and  hiring 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Government  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  come  under  the  engagements  usually  required  of  miuiaten 
connecting  themselves  with  us,  was  received  as  a  member  of  Presbjteij, 
and  took  his  seat  accordingly." 

After  the  change  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  Dr.  Ogden  never  bid  i 
stated  charge,  but  preached  occasionally  in  different  places,  aa  he  fond 
opportunity.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  November,'  1822,  in  the  seven ty-nittb 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Ogden  seems  to  have  been  very  earnest  and  devout  in  his  religions 
feelings,  and  to  have  carried  into  and  through  his  ministry  a  burning  letl 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  allowed  himself  tke 
largest  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  function,  without  much  regird 
to  the  judgment  of  most  of  his  brethren.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  fire- 
quently  offering  extemporaneous  prayers,  instead  of  using  the  regular  serrice, 
especially  when  he  held  meetings,  as  he  often  did,  at  private  houses.  Hb 
sermons  were  sometimes  of  an  extraordinary  length, — extending  to  m 
hour  and  three  quarters  or  more.  There  is  a  journal  still  extant,  kept  bj 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Ogden,  who  accompanied  him,  about  the  year  1787,  on  & 
missionary  tour  in  West  Jersey,  which  illustrates  his  remarkable  sesl,  tf 
well  as  his  great  gift  at  preaching  long  sermons.  This  journal  was  puUisbed 
in  one  of  the  Newark  papers,  in  1819. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Ogden's  publications : — Letter  to  the  nnoon- 
verted,  1768.  The  Theological  Preceptor,  or  Youth's  Religious  InstmeUr; 
containing  a  Summary  of  the  principles,  rise  and  progress  of  Keligioo,  froa 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  consummation  thereof;  together  witbmofil 
reflections,  &c.,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Ghristianitjt  i> 
a  series  of  Dialogues,  1772.  An  Address  to  the  youth  of  America,  1771 
A  Letter  to  a  master  of  a  family ;  wherein  the  duty,  reasonablenes?,  ani 
advantage  of  Family  Worship  are  considered.  l*o  which  are  annexed  FamO^ 
Prayers,  1772.  The  Christian's  Mirror.  Examine  yourselves  wbetber  j« 
be  in  the  faith,  1772.  A  Sermon  on  Practical  Religion,  (without  date). 
*  A  Sermon  on  Practical  Religion,  delivered  at  Newark,  No.  IL,  1779.  A 
Sermon  delivered  at  Roxbnry,  in  Morris  County,  at  the  Funeral  of  !&*• 
Elisabeth  Hackett,  relict  of  Colonel  John  Haokett,  1781.    A  Sermon  « 
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Practical  Religion,  No.  III.,  1782.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Morristown 
before  the  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Lodge  No.  10,  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1784.  An  Address  to  those  persons  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  Newark,  and  in  their  vicinity,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who 
have  lately  been  seriously  impressed  with  a  desire  to  obtain  salvation.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  Prayer  adapted  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  penitence,  1785. 
A  Sermon  delivered  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy, 
before  a  Convention  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1786.  Five  Sermons  on  impor- 
tant subjects,  delivered  in  St.  Gkorge's  and  St.  Paul's  Chapels  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  1788.  Antidote  to  Deism :  the  Deist  unmasked ;  or  an 
ample  refutation  of  all  the  objections  of  Thomas  Paine  against  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Age  of  Reason;*^ 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  these  States.     2  vols.  12mo.,  1795. 

« 

FROM  ARGHEB  6IFF0RD  ESQ. 

Kewa&k,  March  2,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Dr.  Ogden,  who  was  at  one  time 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  which  I  have  attended  from  my  youth.  His  life  was 
a  variable  one,  and  notwithstanding  many  severe  conflicts,  was,  as  I  have  learned, 
irreproachable.  My  earliest  recollection  of  any  Law  proceedings,  on  entering 
the  office  where  I  served  my  term  in  this  city,  is  of  sundry  papers  under  a  pro- 
ceeding of  mandamus  against  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  to  compel 
them  to  surrender  the  keys,  and  give  him  the  temporalities.  This  was  about 
the  year  1804-05 — before  my  time,  but  immediately  preceding  my  entrance  at 
school. 

Dr.  Ogdcn  was  in  person  quite  portly,  of  large  features,  of  slow  gait,  and 
dressed  in  rather  an  antique  style.  He  was  very  courteous  and  kind  in  his 
manner,  and  was  more  than  willing  always  to  bestow  a  word  of  praise  where  he 
could  do  it  with  a  good  conscience.  After  a  sermon  by  a  young  minister  in 
Trinity  Church  one  night,  a  year  or  two  before  the  Doctor's  decease,  (where  he 
frequently  attended  in  the  evening,)  I  saw  him  take  the  clergyman's  hand  very 
affectionately,  and  heard  him  say — "Thank  you.  Sir, — thank  you  for  your 
evangelical  discourse." 

I  am  informed  that  Dr.  Ogden  was  rather  a  popular  speaker  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  ministry,  but  later  in  life  his  voice  was  much  affected  and  broken.  In  his 
general  appearance  and  manner  I  always  thought  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Dr.  McWhorter,  with  whom  he  was  in  very  friendly  relations.  Though  the 
dispute  between  him  and  his  congregation,  as  to  their  respective  rights,  resulted 
in  his  becoming  a  Presbyterian,  he  never  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  become 
alienated  from  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject  by 
a  person  who  communicated  the  circumstance  to  me,  he  promptly  replied, — 
"No,  Sir,  I  have  not  sacrificed  my  former  principles;  I  still  hold  to  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  are  the  product  of  minds  not  varying  in  their  views  from 
most  of  those  I  now  associate  with.'' 

I  am  told  that  Dr.  Ogden,  after  leaving  our  Church,  performed  much  useful 
service  as  a  missionary  in  the  destitute  parts  of  New  Jersey;  but  several  of  his 
last  years,  I  think,  were  passed  here  chiefly  in  retirement. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully,  dear  Sir, 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

ARCHER  GIFFORD. 
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FBOK  TH£  BEY.  JOHN  KoDOWELL,  B.  D. 

Philadxlpbia,  FeixiiAiy  is,  1867. 

Rer.  and  dear  Sir :  Mj  recollections  of  Dr.  Ogden  are  rather  general  tkn 
particular,  and  ^et  they  are  rery  distinct.  I  knew  him  well  for  many  ycni; 
haye  seen  him  nnder  rarions  circumstances;  hare  often  heard  him  preadi;  wa 
present  when  he  was  examined  and  admitted  a  member  of  the  New  York  Pm* 
bytery;  and  delivered  an  Address  at  his  Funeral,  in  his  own  house.  I  nguM 
him  as  a  truly  excellent  man,  and  am  g^ad  to  oo-operate  in  any  effort  to  boaMi 
his  memory. 

His  personal  appearance  was  at  once  imposing  and  yenerable.  He  was  ibtil 
six  feet  in  height,  and  eyery  way  well  proportioned.  He  wore  the  large  grey  wf 
of  that  day,  which  of  itself  was  enough  to  bring  an  awe  upon  the  spirit  Be 
was  very  strongly  evangelical  in  his  religious  views,  and  his  sermons  alirayikft 
an  impression  that  he  was  sincerely  and  earnestly  engaged  in  his  Master's  vorfc; 
but  he  was  apt  to  be  prolix  and  diffuse  in  his  treatment  of  a  suljecty  and  ni 
famous  for  multiplying  divisions  and  subdivisions  almost  indefinitely.  He  vii 
a  zealous  friend  of  revivals  of  religion,  during  his  whole  ministry.  In  1784,  i 
powerful  revival  commenced  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabethtois, 
which  lasted  two  years.  The  Congregation  was  then  without  a  pastor,— Mr. 
Caldwell  having  been  killed;  and  without  a  place  of  worship,— their  church edt- 
flce  having  been  burned.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  that  revival  were  liTing,aAtf 
I  settled  in  Elizabethtown,  and  were  among  the  most  devoted  Christians  whm 
I  remember  to  have  met  with.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  Dr.  Ogden,  at  tlat 
time,  often  preached  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  great  numbers  of  Presby- 
terians went  to  hear  him,  and  considered  themselves  much  benefitted  bj  bii 
ministrations.  He  was  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  whole  region  ts  i  mu 
of  integrity  and  piety,  and  as  a  fine  specimen  of  venerable  old  age.  Towtrdi 
the  close  of  his  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  wts  brought  into  unpleuui 
relations  with  a  portion  of  his  parish;  but  I  do  not  now  distinctly  remeiDber 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  though  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  noihiiv  ^ 
connection  with  it  that  left  the  semblance  of  a  stain  upon  Dr.  Ogden 's  character. 

Tours  fraternally, 

JOHN  McDowell. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.  D, 

Lx  Rot,  N.T.,  March  15,1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  late  Rev.  Uzal  Ogden,  1).  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  irdl 
known  to  me, — increasingly  from  1811  to  his  decease.  He  was  a  vencraUi 
co-presbyter  with  me  in  the  earlier  stages  of  my  ministry,  and  was  consistestly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Ogden  was  a  man  of  learning.  He  had  an  extensive  library,  and  vu 
addicted  to  habits  of  study,  observation^  and  reflection,  the  fruits  of  whidi  «CR 
obvious  in  all  his  public  demonstrations.  Both  the  pulpit  and  the  prvss  attested 
the  respectability  of  his  contributions.  He  published  sermons,  essays,  pampbkte, 
on  various  subjects  and  occasions.  The  work  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  n^ 
illustrates  his  reputation,  is  his  Antidote  to  Deism,  in  two  volaraes,  pvbliahed 
in  reply  to  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason.''  If  that  work  is  much  a  «>m|iilatiii> 
quoting  from  numerous  authors  of  cxoelienoe  and  fiune,  ancient  and  modtfBf  I 
am  sure  also  that  it  is  no  less  valuable  on  that  account;  that  it  evinon  researA 
and  erudition,  seldom  equalled;  that  it  shows  thought,  method,  and  mastery  of 
the  subject,  in  which  few  could  surpass  him;  and  that  among  the  many  ansven 
t9  that  blasphemous  production,  there  wis  none  better  adapted  to  instruct  aod 
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edify  the  people,  or  to  live  and  last  wherever  it  was  known.  It  has  kept  its  place 
in  my  own  library  for  scorts  of  years;  and  I  never  read  it,  even  passingly,  with- 
out a  renewed  impression  of  its  worth;  nor  would  I  except  or  postpone  that  of 
Bishop  Watson  in  ooioparison.  t  should  be  glal  to  aae  aaotlMr  edition  of  it,  in 
these  driys,  with  some  notes,  and  a  fitting  introduction,  by  a  competent  hand. 

Dr.  <)gden  was  well  read  in  History,  especially  Ecclesiastical .  In  the  dogmas 
of  ages,  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Church,  in  the  writings  ef  the  fatharSj  he  greatly 
excelled.  His  patristic  lore  would  have  adorned  any  atatioo,  even  at  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  of  the  hierarchy  of  Kngland.  In  this  he  had  scaitse  a  peer  in  the 
eoantry.  Hid  theological  views  were  both  evangelical  aad  praolieal.  In  man- 
ners, he  was  calm,  digipfied,  consistent;  and  a  real  gentlsnan  of  the  eehool  of 
WAsbiugton.  He  was,  withal,  a  man  of  exemplary  humility,  meeting  the  trials 
of  life  with  the  equanimity  of  enlightened  faith  and  humble  hope  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

After  his  aeoesaion  to  our  Piesbytarian  Church*  be  waa  never  settled  in  the 
ministry;  but  preached  for  his  hrethren  as  occasion  oiTered,  and  often  performed 
•  Toluntary  mission  through  the  rural  districts  of  New  Jersey.  All  this»  I 
believe,  was  done  at  his  own  charges,  and  because  he  loved  the  work,  the  cause, 
thto  hrethren,  and  the  Master. 

0n  one  occasion,  as  I  well  reooUect,  the  Presbytery  met  in  Newark,  when 
myself  was  officiating  as  its  Clerk;  and  the  question  was,  in  reference  to  a 
rsmarkable  candidate,  onfmn— -or  nati  For  one  I  resolved  against  his  hopes, 
on  the  score  of — too  much  ignorance;  after  trying  to  be  kind  and  complying  as 
poBsible.^  His  piety  was  pleaded,  his  natural  gifts,  the  call  unanimous  of  a  small 
church  in  the  country,  and  withal  his  general  popularity.  On  several  «ooounts, 
I  Mt  deeply  perplexed ;  but  could  not  vote  for  him,  and  did  not.  It  waa  our  rule  to 
call  the  roll,  for  a  vote,  with  any  remarks  preceding.  When  I  called  the  name 
of  Df.  Ogden,  the  old  gentleman  rote.  We  all  listened  with  special  interest,  and 
well  were  we  paid  for  it.  He  gave  his  reasons  for  a  negative— and  they  were 
eloquent,  weighty  and  influential,  as  the  banner  speech  of  the  occasion.  Oh!  how 
aoathtng  was  his  animadversion  on  an  ignorant  ministry — as  incongruous,  as 
preposterous,  as  destructive,  and  as  utterly  precluded  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
commission.  He  showed  from  history,  ft-om  experience,  fh>m  the  nature  of 
things,  what  weak  and  erring  policy  it  was,  like  that  of  Jeroboam  of  old,  to 
patronize  incompetency,  and  sanction  ignorance  in  office,  ministering  at  the  altars 
of  God:  evincing  too,  that  often  those  who  would  favour  the  immorality,  as  he 
characterized  it,  would  show  their  better  wisdom  afterward,  in  avoiding  and 
degrading  the  ordained  Ignoramus,  and  at  all  events  would  be  found  never  with 
those  who  would  call  him  to  become  their  own  paator. 

It  waa  nobly  and  .well  done — yet  the  vote  carried,  as  I  well  remember;  mine 
the  duty  to  count  and  report;  eleven,  aye,  ten  no,  and  five  ncn-Uqutt.  Sup- 
ported by  such  authority  and  such  argumentation*  I  was  only  deeper  in  my  con- 
viction of  the  right — and  the  subsequent  history  has  awfully  accused  the  affirm- 
ative, and  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Ogden*  with  too  much  evidence  of  its 
rectitude. 

'^  From  such  JkjK>stlfls,  oh!  ye  Presbyters 

''  Preserve  the  Church ;  and  lay  not  careless  hands 

**  On  skulls  that  cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn." 


I  am  sorry  that  I  coul^  not  do  more  Justice  to  the  memory  of  such  an  honoured 
person,  hot  trust  that  I  have  written  the  substantial  truth.  Dr.  Ogden  lived  to 
a  good  eld  age,  and  died,  honoured  1^  Cbristmns,  and  greatly  respected  l^  the 

whole  commnnity. 

Yonr  brother  in  the  Qenpa  of  Ohiirt, 

S.  H.  COX. 
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SAMUEL  PORTER  WILLIAMS.^ 

1805—1826. 

Samuel  I^ortsr  WiIliXms,  a  son  of  EzeUel  and  Prudence  WSBub, 
was  born  at  Wethorsfield,  Conn.,  February  22,  1779.  His  familj  wv 
greatljf  distiaguiabed,  especiallj  in  the  clerical  Une,^ — Solomon  Stoddud  of 
NorthanpUm  having  been  his  great-grandfather  on  the  mother'a  side,  aid 
WiUiam  Williams  of  Hatfield^ — another  .Qf  t^be  great  lights  of  his  time,i» 
taining  the  sane  rekiion  to  him  on  the  father's  side.  *  Several  others  ab 
of  the  Williams  familj,  who  were  less  remote  from  him  in  point  of  tuM, 
were  aiBOOg  the  promhient  olevgymen  of  their  day  in  New  England. 

Having  been  early  destined  to  a  literary  life,  he  entered  YtSe  Cot- 
lege,  in  1792,  at  the  sge  of  thirteen,  and  gradoated'  in  1796.  Tboogfc  % 
does  not  appear  that  he  fell  into  any  vicious  habit  daring  this  period,  Ms 
extreme  youth  prevented  him  from  realizing  the  fhll  benefit  of  a  coU^pifte 
coT^rse,  and  he  seems  to  have  subsequently  reproached  himself,  at  least  wid 
criminal  inattention  and  neglect.     He  says,  "  My  collegiate  life  is  past,  aH 

with  it  four  years  of « •    I  have  fo^rever  to  mourn  the  neglect  of  their 

preoious  advjMitages,    Tiine,*repatation,  money,  all  squandered.    IrmIw 
to  fedeem  that  which  is  lost." 

For  some  years  after  he  left  College,  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  M- 
ness, — in  whieh,  howerer,  he  was  not  suooessfvl.  At  this  period,  he  nn^ 
no  pretensions  te  religion,  ner  is  it  known  through  what  instrumentilitj  Ui 
mind  first  reeeired  a  serious  direetien ;  but  it  appears  from  Ids  papen  titit 
he  became  a  communicant  in  March,  180S ;  and  that  he  made  a  professMO 
of  his  faith  with  the  belief  that  he  had  felt  the  sanctifying  power  of  TMx 
truth. 

His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  study  of  Theology,  with  a  view  to 
his  entering  the  ministry*  He  pursued  his  studies,  first,  at  New  HtTea, 
under  the  direction  of  President  Dwight,  and  afterwards  at  Springfield,  vi^ 
his  brother-in-law*  the  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Beialeel  Howard.  He  fai 
licensed  to  preach  at  West  Springfield,  April  10,  1805,  and  preaehed  ks 
first  sermon  at  Amherst,  the  next  month ;  and  sach  was  his  populaiily  tkit 
he  soon  received  an  invitation  from  Springfield,  the  place  where  he  ksd  in 
part  prepared  for  the  ministry,  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  his  inslrielir. 
The  settlement,  howerer,  owing  to  some  peculiar  eiremnstanees,  nsvsriM^ 
place. 

He  had  already  received  two  other  Invitations  to  setfle — one  ttOfH  D*^ 
field,  Mass., — the  other  from  Mansfield,  Conn.  He  chose  the  latter  plM<i 
and  was  ordained  there,  January  1,  1807.  The  Sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  of  Amherst. 

The  chureh  and  pariith  with  which  he  now  became  connectedj  were  czp^ 
rieaoing  the  effects  of  a  violent  controversy.  The  Bot.  John  Sbenntf. 
their  late  Pastor,  had  avowed  himself  a  Unitarian,  and  had  puUil^ 
a  book  in  defence  of  his  *  peculiar  views ;  in  consequence  of  vhiih  ha  ^ 
dismissed  from  his  ehaige,  thon^  a  portion  of  his  congregation  adopted  his 
opinions.     This  minority  consented  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  WilliaoUt  «iA 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to  hie  Sennoni.— IIS.  from  Hon.  Chief  Jastloe  WiUeve- 
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an  nindentondiaf  that  thej  ilioiild  ke  afi^wed,  nMovt  iMlevMimK  to«elaiB 
their  connedton  inlh  the  ^tifeh.  t)M  flbflNl  ehiVMiey  ef  hm  MMtaiee 
seefBM,  fyr  the  irst  two  yMi»8»  te  hafe  uuftiWtoi^yblj  iweJiWeii  A*  0tyl»  ol^hU 
preeehifig;  hot  at  length  he  he^A  to  pteAeh  ttovee^liiMjr  «ii  Ae  peistB 
in  diflpnte, — ^iKe  eMMMquen^  ef  wMck  4Mfi  tliat  IM  iokiiMed  Hm  tiiflipwmi 
of  those  whose  opioions  he  was  underaleedl  •»  iMdl*  f »  miiiliiM  to  lUi, 
his  salary  proved  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family,  and  his  repeated 
appeals  to  the  people  in  relation  to  it  were  unsuccessful.  In  this  state  of 
things,  which  seemed'  to  promise  But  little  df  either  cotnfbrt  Or  usefulness, 
he  was  dismlssecl  frooi  hi^  pastoral  charge,  September  7,  1817. 

PreviooB  to  his  reoafal  frott  Mansfivld,  he  had  reeeivtffl  iiiflfitiani  tern 
several  of  the  mout  respeetable  chvrehes  in  oor  latga  eMea*  la  ytoaak  to 
them,  with  a  Tiew  to  settlement.  He,  howeirer,  aoeepted  an  infftatian  #oni 
the  Church  in  Northampton,  to  labottr  as  a  temporary  supply,  in  eonnffb- 
tion  with  his  venerable  relative,  the  Pastor  of  that  Church, — the  Kcrv.  Solo- 
inon  Williams.     Here  he  continued  two  years. 

In  Pecember,  1820,  he  was  invited  to  prei^ch  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Newburjport»  then  vaoant  by  the  removal  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dana 
to  the  Presideaoy  of  Dartmonth  College.  Here  he  froduced.  at  once  a 
pow^ol  impiesaioiii  and  tbej  UBaoimoaaly  invited  him  to.  beeom^  their 
Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  8th  of  Fehmary, 
1821. 

During  the  few  years  of  his  mintfltry  at  N«^b«rypart,  ha  labonrad  with 
mneh  acceptance  and  success.  Bui  disease,  in  the  form  ef  dyipepeia,  had, 
for  some  time,  been  making  its  inroads  upon  his  naturally  rtgorooa  oenefl- 
tution ;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  hd  was  so  much  enfbebled,  as 
to  bo  fit  for  little  active  effort.  His  last  public  service  w&s  a  Thtoksgiviog 
Sermon,  in  November,  1826,  on  "the  Value  of  Life.'*  He  dietf  on  the 
23d  oC  Deoember  following,  in  ihe  joyful  confidence  of  entering  on  a  better 
life.  Hia  Funeral  Sermon  waa  preached  bj  tbaBav.  Leonard  WitbingitOD, 
of  Nairbnvjt  firam  IL  Gar.  v.  7. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Willians'  puUioilioas  :^-A  Sannon  at  the 
inatottation  of  the  Rev.  William  Andrews,  Danbvry,  1813u  An  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  ChuToh«h  ke. :  A  Semio*  praaehad  hi  saveral  eongie- 
gations  by  appointment  of  the  Consociation  of  Windham  Oaoaty,  UW, 
The  Good  Minister:  A  Discourse  in  three  parts,  preached  In  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Newburyport,  in  consequence  of  the  installation  of  the 
author,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams, 
Salem,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  Exeter  on  the  Annual  Thanksgiving,  1S21. 
Plea  for  the  Qi^haa;  A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Female 
ChaiMable  Soeiaty  of  NewburyfK)rt,  1822.  An  Address  before  the  Young 
Hen's  Auxiliary  Education  Society  of  Newbniypavt*^  1822-  Walking  with 
CM:  A  SaraioD  before  the  Bdmeatkm  Soeietj ef  tba'yoaagnien  ef  Beaton, 
on  tbdr  ftfth  anniYersary,  18S4<  Measiah'e  Quaalian:  A  Sannan  prapaia- 
tory  16  the  Gemnmsien,  1924.  The  FaMiM  MiaialarVi  Ummnm^t  A  Bev- 
mon  preached  at  the  Funeral  tt  the  Kev.  John  CMes,  Patrtoiir  of  the  Saooad 
Prpsbvterian  Church,  Newburyport,  1W4.  Dftties  of  Congfegttioaa  to 
their  rasters :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newhur^port  at  the  instalHitipn  of 
tUo  5tcy. 'Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  1826.  Historical  account  of  the  Firat  Pres- 
byterian Oiorch  and.  Society  in  Newburyport,  addressed  to  the  Congregation 
worshipping  in  Federal  Street,  1826. 
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XlMywraftttr  Mr.  VOlMii'dMA,  iVMlf  0f  UaSmiioQswerepftlbM 
HI  M  •^w*  fttloMH  «i«iite  wtk  •  brief  Mmow  •£  hU  Ufa. 

Itt  IMl,  Ml.  WiUiM*  «M  MMMd  fta  llAfy  HmIm4  W«Ua,  wk»  diad  k 
Ml»,-«^  voihit  qC  m  «liiUrau  la  1817,  lit  wm  nauM  to  8wk 
PJMHI  Tjlir,  «iA  kjrltt»  Mum^t  iMid  •thw  an  duUrMi.  TIm 
Mbi.  WBUmm  awviTei  to  kwtead. 


FBOM  THE  BBY.  LEONARD  WITHmOTOK,  D.  D. 

NjnravKT,  Ootob«r  19,  Iffl. 
B«T.  Mid  dtosr  Sir:  'Vfae  aU  disMilcr  of  whieh  w«  hav^  reoe&a/  nad  ktk 
papara,  laniada  aa  of  aiy  ptamiae  to  yaa.  It  soama  that  two  of  tha  chiidni 
af  a  J  aid  friiMd,  Baaiaal  P.  WiUiaaM,  hava  sunk  with  tha  ''Aictic  SteaiDar^iiH 
tha  baaom  of  tha  aaa.  ikuk  ia  the  probabiht/;  though  it  is  barely  possible  Utit 
oaa  af  iham  at  leaat  nay  hvYp  been  picked  i4>  in  a  boat.  But  I  have  yeiy  litth 
hope;  and  the  incident  fills  my  mind  with  interesting  and  mournfol  ncofiee- 

tiaoa. 

I  dra^r  ap  myselif  the  biographical  sketch  wliich  is  prefixed  to  a  Yolnme  of  ha 
sermons,  publlshad  in  1827;  and  there  ia  in  that  rolana  an  extract  fi^om  tk 
Fcmeral  Sermon.  On  reriewing  theae  pieces,  I  find  they  confbm'  to  my  pnsait 
impressiom,  and  ooniaiB  the  aabataaoe  af  all  I  can  say  of  hda  taleats  ani 
cfaancter. 

He  came  into  this  region  at  the  close  of  1820,  and  I  heard  him  preach  ia  ftbe 
eaaaiag  af  tha  Sabbath  af  hia  Aiat  perlanaanaea.  Tha  sarmaD  made  thtanet 
imyroasien  that  waa  afar  after  made  by  his  preaching.  He  wandeared  ia  • 
Wildamaaa  af  Bowers;  he  heaped  4gureo;i  figure;  there  was  a  redundance  of 
fancy;  hia  voioe  was  melodious  and  his  action  graceful;  and  yet  there  wis  less 
precision  in  the  thought  than  aplendour  in  the  clothing.  I  remember  he  illvs- 
trated  an  illuatrataon  by  an  iHustration — thus  he  said  "  that  the  Christian^ 
crown  in  glory  was  like  the  sun,  self  balanced,  a  fVill  orbed  circle,  replete  vHh 
radiance  and  aeen  by  its  own  light.**  !fow  this  was  exactly  the  mtn-^  na 
so  swiftly  among  tiie  bowers  of  his  ornamental  garden,  that  yon  aometimes  (tt 
least  I  did)  lost  sight  of  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  hts  ^rgamt^  was 
moring.  And  yet  I  Aoald  avike  a  vary  fkhe  imprasaiao,  if  I  ahonld  feed  joa 
to  anppoaa  that  Ma  whole  diaeaursa  was  a  vague  bundle  of  flgnrea.  He  alvsja 
BMda  tha  inlaadad  impasasioa;  ha  alarays  alung  the  ainnar^s  consoieiioe;  aid 
thia  he  did  by  those  intarvala  of  tight  and  piercing  truth,  with  which  he  ioUf 
aparsed  Ua  metaphorioal  roaea.  He  seldom  preached  a  sermon  that  was  tU  logiei 
and  never  one  that  waa  all  rhetoric.  If  he  presented  a  cloud,  flaahes  of  lig^ii 
ware  ooatinuaUy  aoming  out  af  the  cloud.  Be  might  be  compared  tooneaf 
those  reTolving  lights  off  our  coast — (for  example  the  one  now  at  the  bltflf 
Shoals) — you  lost  him  for  a  moment,  but  he  was  sure  to  peer  out  again,  nid  At 
same  red  ^eam  met  the  waiting  eye.  Howerer,  his  aermotts  loat  immense^  ^ 
the  printer's  ink— fab  toiee,  so  melodiaua,  waa  a  aoaatant  athnaknt,  mU  lii 
emphasis  a  perpattml  eonoMat. 

Aa  a  man,  thoagh  decided  and  somatimea  hitting  yau  a  little,  ha  was  the  wm^ 
trawparent  maa  I  arer  knew.  He  waa  aiy  neighboor  lar  abowt  six  yeata;  asd 
o«r  intaraawaa  was  aavar  iatarmptad  ibr  a  moment — it  waa  always  cardial  lad 
siBoera.  Aa  I  have  aaid  bafore,— iSRacrifiiaa  ef  fOealaiiaa  ejfua  mum  tmmu.  Ba 
always  wore  hia  purpoaaa  written  aa  his  forehead — ^tbere  were  no  dark  hints, » 
msBgaaat  inaisaatMns,  no  doubtlal  allusions,  no  backhanded  coapfiiaiBta, 
implying  eenaaae;  but  aP  was  bold,  open  and  sincere.  Tha  inpressisti  lii 
character  lelt  oa  thr  people  out  of  his  immediate  SoeietTi  was  tary 
he  was  uniTersally  respected  as  a  man  of  dedslon,  talents,  attd  piety. 
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The  morel  reflect,  the  more  I  eai  oeviiaMd  tkftlAe^rtef  pwenhieg  depesde 
lees  on  following  ao  ehelrMt  pftttera*  ibe«  mk  mok  iMMM'e  tiuiMK  <^  ^ 
owB  peenlUr  queliti^  to  e  personal  perfection.  Siw^.pmifiher  hea  hie  own 
tcKoeyficracMSy  which  he  is  to  consider,  to  oorrect,  as  H^r  ae  he  eeji^  end  to  culti- 
Tnte  according  to  the  line  of  their  tendency.  In  a  word,  he  is  ie  do  hi$  h€$t. 
This  is  the  secret  of  almost  all  the  excellence  we  see  in  the  world.  Preachers 
are  like  trees — the  elm  has  its  beauty;  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the 
maple;  and  of  productiye  trees  each  bears  its  appropriate  fruit.  CuftiTation 
shonld  always  lead  satnrs  in  Its  own  directien;  and  tUt  i9a  pari  at  teaet  of 
wrhat  Paul  meant  when  he  said  to  Timothy*^"  Megiect  net  the  gilt  tl»t  ie  ki 
thee.'*  The  success  of  Mr.  Williams  as  a  preacher  was  principally  •wing  to 
thia — faariag  never  paaeed  throogh  any  of  enr  Tfaeelogleal  fleheols,  he  hai  neter 
been  hammered  into  a  generic  model.  He  had  tin  aepBity  teeee  thai  kf^  Imi 
soae  budding  powers  of  hia  own;  and  seLf-eulture  cheriahsd  them,  nntil  they 
bloesomed  into  beauty,  and  ripened  into  frnit. 

Of  a  man  so  successful  in  the  vwa  voce  exhibitions  of  religion,  you  psiy  wish 
to  know  the  personal  appearance.  He  was  not  a  demure,  meekj  and  sombre 
looking  man — such  a  form,  for  instance,  as  we  attribute  to  the  Quakers:'  indeed 
the  broad  brim  would  not  hare  suited  his  head — ^he  would  himself  have  smiled 
at  such  an  incongrneos  eombinatfon.  He  was  tall  in  person,  quick  and  firm  In 
his  step,  manly  hi  Ms  metiens,  giTfng  yon  the  air  of  a  military  man,  rather 
than  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Our  Snftonr  hae  sald-^*'  When  ye  Ihet,  be  net 
as  the  hypoeritea  of  a  tad  coontenanee;  fbr  they  diailgnre  tMr  flMea.**  The 
gait  and  person  of  Mr.  Williams  was  a  liring  enempMoaftion  of  thia  preaan- 
tionary  direction-~cheerfiil  wilheni  lerity,  and  careleaa  of  shadnwy  seiMnniflei, 
to  aecure  the  object  moet  aokmn  of  all. 

Vtfy  tmly  yonrs, 

(.KOVAMD  WlTHnaTQll. 


EPHRAIM  PUTNAM  BRADFORD  • 

1806—1846. 

Bphbaim  Ptrr^AX  Bbadtord  was  bom  in  MQford,  V.  B.,  December 
2T,  1776.  He  was  the  third  of  eight  children  of  Captain  John  Bradford 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  onoe  of  ttHford,  and  afterwards  of  Hancock.  His 
fhther  commanded  a  company  of  militia  during  a  part  ef  the  Rerolntionary 
Btmggfc,  and  was  attached  to  the  command  of  General  Stark.  He  was  the 
officer,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Banm,  in  the  first  part  of  the  battle 
of  Bennhigton,  disoorercd  the  approach  of  a  large  rehiforeement  of  Hes- 
sians, under  Colonel  Breyman,  and  gate  to  the  AmeHoan  General  the 
timely  intelligence  which  led  to  the  arrangements  that  completed  the 
victory. 

Yonng  Bradford  spent  his  early  years  in  labouring  upon  a  fiinn.  He 
was  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions  from  childhood;  and  he 
referred  his  hopeful  conTersion  to  an  early  period  of  his  life.  His  boyhood 
and  yonth  were  marked  by  a  serions  and  thonghtf^l  habit,  and  a  disrelish 
for  tha  nsnal  sports  of  the  young.    With  a  mind  nncommonly  inquisitive, 


•  Dr.  Wkiton-i  Fan.  S«nn.^CoiigregatioDaI  Jovrnalf  1M6.— 'MS.  Amb  Mi  Imily. 


tmk  mt  oniiat  hnr  tf  fciiitw,  ^  «M4f  fwolv<e4  <m  the  ftttmraent  of  »  ool- 
leglato  iiiiMMUliti^  Mi^MFigtott'iit  Ite  ^esme  6f  sge,  ke  best  til  kb  energies  te 
the  adootfptiBktiieitt  of  iikh  object.  1m  dne  time  lie  wta  prepared  fbr  (M- 
lege,  entered  Ht  Ctoibridge,  and  gradtuted  in  18<)8 — haying  for  a  elass  mate 
the  late  Pr.  Pajson.  Having  spent  a  short  time  afler  hie  gradnatioii  in 
teaching  a  school,  he  entered  on  a  course  -of  theologieal  studj  UMler  the 
direoUea  ef  the  Bev*  Dr.  Lathrof  of  West  Springfield.  Here  he  cooUnBed 
daring  Iha  greater  part  of  a  year,  and  made  a  highly  fiMrouMhle  impreasftoa 
up<Mi  the  iBhaUtaAtB  •  «f  Ihe  pUee,  and  eapaeially  mpom  hie  Teflunhie 


i»  ]iay,Mftft»  ■■AetllyaiWhe  reielred  Hsmm  iopffeaeh,  be  waaisTtisd 
tepreMh  as  a^MAdUUrta  in  Mew  Bosten,  N«  H.;  and  theogh  the  ptfish,  pre- 
vieas  le  Ma  geing  awwg  them,  had  4)eeii  unhappily  dirided,  thej  qvieMy 
became  united  under  his  ministrations,  and  he  was  ordained  and  inatajled 
as  their  Paster  by  the  Prei^ytery  of  Londonderry  on  the  26th  of  Febrnary, 
1806,  as  successor  to  die  Ker.  Solomon  Moor.* 

Ur.  Bradford  soon  rose  to  distinction  among  the  ministers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  during  a  pastorate  of  forty  years,  exercised  great  infiaenoe  not 
only  in  his  own  parish  but  throughout  the  whole  region  in  wUch  he  lired* 
la  the  eontroversy  relatif  e  W  Davtnmnth  Oollege,  from  1815  ia  1819,  hs 
was  one  af  a  cceJMiiiiee  ol  three  appoiaftad  by  the  Legialatun  to  laTesttgate 
ita  aeaditian.  A  laeaaey  aoeuniag  in  the  Piasidenoy  of  the  Collage,  he 
waa  apahsB  ofadenaiTely  as  a  soilable  person  to  sneeeed  to  the  eiiae* 

Mr.  Bradford's  ministry  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  more 
ordinarily  successful  one.  While  a  heidthful  tone  of  religions  feeling 
eraSy  pervaded  hie  slmrch,  there  were  several  seasons  of  much  more  thaa 
common  religious  interest  among  them,  as  the  result  of  which  oona&derable 
accessions  were  made  to  the  number  of  communicants.  A  revival  in  ^ 
winter  of  1814-15  added  about  fbrffT  one  in  1831,  about  sixty;  and  one 
in  1835,  nearly  the  same  number.  None  of  the  revivals  that  occurred 
under  his  ministry  took  on  the  form  of  fanatical  excitements,  owing  no 
doubt  in  a  great  laeasime  to  the  c^Bltion  and  fi^m^eap  ^JA  wU4^  he  watched 
and  resisted  every  tendency  to  excess.  During  his  whole  ministry,  the 
peace  of  his  parish  scarcely  sustained  the  least  interruption. 

Mr.  Bradfoid  was  married  September  1, 1806,  to  Mary  Manning  daiqfhtsr 
of  Seaflfu  |!phraim  and  Mrs.  Mary  Backer  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  Tfae^  had 
twelve  ohildrea,  ten  of  whom,  with  their  nether,  survived  their ,£ather* 

He  generally  eajeyed  vigorous  healih,  and  during  a  period  of  thirty-aias 
years  was  not  prevented  from  performing  the  public  services  of  the  sanoteary 
for  more  than  five  or  six  Sabbaths.  In  January,  1845,  in  oonseqnenee  «f 
exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue,  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  was  taken  off 
from  his  labours  for  several  months.  He  returned  to  them  in  Jane  folIofl^ 
ing,  and  continued  them,  though  not  without  nucii  infirmity,  till  near  tbs 
close  of  life.  He  preached  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  that  oa 
which  he  died,  with  great  interest — his  subject  was  *'  the  unpardoaaUe  sia.*' 
In  the  course  ef  that  weak,  be  was  prostrated  by  a  violent  cold,  whioh  ter* 
minated  in  croup.  On  the  last  day  of  his  lifi»,  awaking  from  alaep»  hs 
remarked  te  his  wife  that  ha  had  never  preached  to  his  paopla  viih 


•SoLOMv  Mmb  wm  bote  in  ffewtown,  Irelaiid,  In  1791;  WM  mn4naUi  «l  &•  VM^mAr 
of^lMgowialTW;  WMiaitaUtd  Pteilor  oftaeChoNh  la  N«wBottoii,  BMteidbwS,  ITtS;  mI 
diwHii»  Sa,  iaS3»  i^>d  AiljHWfm. 
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• 
olearaess  than  oa  that  daj*  "  Are  you  not  awaro,**  replied  she,  "  that  jou 
are  sick*  and  baTe  not  \mn  out  of  jroi^r  loaai  >o-dbky  T'  BiMMllad  by  her 
qaeation  to  a  oooMiioiisiMBe  of  the  veaUlj,  ho  naplieiL  r"  Oh»  T  anppmft  it 
must  bo  to.''  He  told  hor  that  the  teat  fioai  whifk  he  had  mnmmA  W- 
iotf  piMMhiag«  vas  Ibrk  k.  1~<>  The^»  be  eoM  ef  them  thet  ela^  heio, 
which  fihall  not  teato  ef  death,  tU  Ihejr  hwre  eeeb  the  Kfaigden  ef  Oed 
oome  with  powef."  He  died  oa  Sebbath  eteaibg,  Beeetobev  14,  1§46, 
aad  Me  Fuaend  wea  eMended  on  Tbufedaj  Mowing,  wfaea  an  ajpfNpriate 
Sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whiton  of  Antrim. 

Mr.  Bradford's  pnblications  are  an  Adciress  befbre  the  Handelllan  Mniioal 
Society,  New  Boston,  1807;  a  Sermon  before  the  Legislatare  of  New 
Hampshire  at  the  General  Election,  18^21;  a  Discourse  conynemorative  of 
the  character  of  the  Key.  Moses  Bradford,*  Fr«aoe8tiown»  N.  H«,  18S8 ;  aad 
a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris  of  Quaharton, 

FROM  THE  RET.  JAMES  J.  MoOQIiLUM. 

Bau>voaD,  Kmh .,  Jauaary  8,  1867. 

Hy  dear  Sir:  It  if  with  pleasure  that  I  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  lequest 
to  feruiah  a  f«w  personal  reooUeetione  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Rradford  of  New 
Boston.  To  recall  and  embody  in  language  my  impressiona  of  this  excellent 
man  is  truly  a  labour  of  love.  I  knew  him  for  about  twenty  years.  From  early 
boyhood  I  bad  the  greatest  lererence  for  him,  and  when  I  came  af^rward  to 
know  him  inthaately,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  and  a  father 
ia  the  VMoistry,  the  deeper  ieeliag  of  affection  by  no  meane  diminiahed,  but 
iMreaaed  rather,  my  rev«i«Bce  ler  him.  The  time  I  spent  in  his  pleasant  and 
hespitable  home  I  have  alvio^s  regarded  as  among  the  most  profitable  ae  weUae 
deUkiMful  potrtioBs  of  my  lile. 

Mr.  fieedford  wae  a  most  genial  man.  It  wae  always  sunshine  when  he  wae 
present.  He  had  a  large  warm  heart,  aad  you  could  not  oome  near  him  without 
finding  it  out.  There  was  a  constant  overflow  of  goodnese  and  kindness  that 
won  the  hearts  of  all  that  had  much  to  do  with  him.  Ue  wae  of  course  a  uni- 
versal &vourite«  Clergy  and  laity,  learned  and  unlearned,  the  refined  and  the 
nncultiveted,  persene  of  all  ages  and  both  seses,  **  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
nea  and  children/'-<-Hm  were  almoat  alike  intereated  in  him.  Hence  he  was 
always  welcome,  whenever  he  weat  among  the  neighbouring  towns.  Bvery  body 
knew  blm  about  ae  well  ae  they  did  their  own  minister.  Men  would  leave  their 
week  ia  the  fields,  as  they  saw  him  ridmg  by,  and  women  would  run  out  of  their 
heusce  to  see  him  a  moment,  and  speak  a  word  with  him,  if  they  could  do  no 
nore.  But  if  they  could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  boose,  and  tarry  all  night, 
tbey  nmde  a  perfect  jubilee  over  it.  So  numerous  were  his  acquaintances  among 
laymen,  especially  within  the  bounds  of  the  Londonderry  Presbytery,  to  which 
be  belonged,  that  he  was  rarely  allowed  to  spend  much  time  at  the  homes  of  his 
cWricel  brethren.  The  people  waylaid  him  in  his  journeys,  and  would  have  him 
tarry  with  them,  if  by  any  means  they  could  compass  it.  It  was,  however,  with 
literary  men,  perticularly  with  his  ministerial  brethren,  that  the  genial  nature 
of  Mr.  Bradford  shone  forth  most  coospicnously .  Here  his  conversational  talents 
appeMed  to  the  greateet  advantage;  and  I  thmk  he  was  the  best  talker  I  ever 
i»et  with,  when  he  felt  perfecUy  at  his  eaae.  The  first  time  I  was  ever  at  his 
boose,  I  spent  eeveral  di^s  with  him;  aad  the  variety  and  richness  of  his  con- 
v«Batien,awl  his  inaxhanatiUe  reaouroeay  that  seemed  oontinually  to  overflow^ 

*  ICotu  BsA^roeo  wm  bote  in  Cftotoibnnb  Coon.,  ia  1766;  wm  mdnattd  at  Dartmoath 
^cM hi  mil  fru  oid»ined  pMtor  of  the  Okaieh  to  fnraowlowii,  September  8, 1790;  wee 
Jenamy  Ik  leer ;  aai  dM  la  1688. 
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peiliBetl  J  amased  me.  It  wu  a  cold  and  dreary  journey  I  had  Uken  to  Tnl 
him.  I  cMmbed  over  M«ak  hilte,  and  plunged  thrdngh  deep  yallejs,  anl 
ploci|Had  Ihtoag'h  IrameiMe  snoir  drifts  hi  the  face  of  tfte  ilerceet  iHnds,  te  read 
h{e  dwvHIiigl  but  <me  iMvr'a  coiiTersaiion,  if  I  ooald  have  had  no  more,  wedl 
have  amply  repaid  ■•  Cn**!  my  toil  and  trouble.  I  bad  hardly  reaebed  Hi 
hoiiee  hefim  he  lannehed  fbrih  m  a  stream  of  talk,  thai  naioely  eeaaod  its  flev 
for  all  the  Wftkiog  hoars  of  ilvedays;  and  all  the  time  he  was  interesting,  tBBtmd- 
ive»  witty  and  li^ash^s  ai  the  beginnmg.  The  conversation  of  course  took*  wide 
range.  Politics,  religion,  theology,  literatore,  ancient  and  modem,  scienoe  and 
social  life,  all  came  in  for  a  share.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  his  classkil 
taste  and  acquisitions.  His  allusions  to  the  classics,  his  quotations  from  thea, 
his  anecdotes  respecting  them^  and  his  keen  relish  of  their  beauties,  woald  lead 
one  to  suppose  ho  had  made  classical  literature  the  one  absorbing  study  of  his 
lift.  But  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  modem  literature,  he  aeeieed 
equally  at  home.  What  is  commonly  called  the  English  Classics  were  his  espe- 
cial delight;  and  with  the  great  men  of  the  seventeenth  and  dghteenth  centuries, 
he  seemed  as  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  his  oira  neighbours.  Anecdotes 
of  Johnson,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  constantly  enlivened  his  conversation. 

But  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bradford  gave  one  an  impressioB  of 
something  in  him  better  than  wit,  and  learning,  and  good  nature — yon  eo«I4  Mt 
be  with  him  kmg  without  Ibeling  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep,  earnest,  bat  ugpie- 
tending,  childlike  piety.  From  every  subject  of  eooTersation,  and  at  all  times, 
the  transition  to  a  religious  theme  seemed  peri^tly  easy  and  natural.  From  Iks 
midst  of  a  hearty  laugh  at  some  odd  anecdote  or  quaint  conceit,  he  freqaeiitfy 
fell  into  a  vein  of  spiritual  conversation  that  was  truly  refreshing  to  the 
There  was  no  cant  about  him,  no  eflbrt  to  8eem  good,  so  airs  put  on  fhr  ^e 
sion,  but  his  religion  seemed  to  underlie  his  whole  eharaoterj  and  winder  km  Ms 
talk  where  he  might,- he  wae  never  fk'ee  from  this,  to  him  most  iBteresttug  of  aH 
subjects;  and  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  best  and  eaadest  manner,  he 
a  train  of  remark  that  showed  the  depth  and  rlehnees  of  his  Chiialias 
rience.    **  Out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  spake*" 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bradford  was  deservedly  very  popular.  It  wss  atways 
thought  a  great  treat  in  the  whole  region  round  about  to^  hear  him  preach,  Asd 
any  where,  whether  among  acquaintances  or  strangers,  he  made  a  very  stna^ 
impression,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  His  noble  commanding  persmi,  his 
rich  musical  voice,  his  natural,  graceful  and  earnest  manser,  his  distinst 
lation,  and  his  great  simplicity  of  style  and  deHvery,  eottld  not  fhil  to 
attention.  Of  his  eioellencies  as  a  preaeher  I  must  speak  only  in  general 
for  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  except  as  a  mere  youth.  WhHs  a 
boy,  I  remember  being  very  much  impressed  with  a  sermon  of  his  bsiuis  the 
Oomm union,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Londonderry  Presbytery  in  the  old  ehurdh  ef 
the  West  Parish  of  Londonderry;  and  the  whole  scene  is  as  distSnctly^befbre  817 
mind  as  if  it  occurred  but  yesterday.  The  old  high  pulpit  with  its  cariooa  sound- 
ing board,  and  the  sqhare  pews,  the  Communion  table  extending  down  the  bros4 
aisle,  the  large  congregation,  the  venerable  fbrms  of  the  older  ministers,  now  Ibr 
the  most  part  in  their  graves,  the  tall  portly  fbrm  of  the  preacher,  the  clear  hdl-tta 
tones  of  his  voice,  his  deep  solemnity,  and  his  simple  natural  eameatnese,  all  aie 
stamped  indelibly  on  my  memory.  The  sermon,  I  presume,  was  a  great  one,^ 
for  the  clergy  drank  it  in  most  eagerly,  and  the  congregation  were 
attentive,  and  some  of  them  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  wliere  I 
almost  constantly  in  tears.  What  strikes  me  now  as  most  renarkahle  in  that 
sermon,  is  the  fkct  that  it  was  so  plain  and  simple  that  I,  a  mere  eMd,  wsssMe 
""^  understand  most  of  it,  and  to  retain  not  a  little  of  it.     The  exposition  of  the 

ct,  though  learned,  was  yet  brought  down  to  my  ehfldlsh  oomprehsailoa,  and 

this  day  I  have  never  gained  a  clearer,  or  k  seems  to  me  more  eoiveet,  idea  of 
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the  diflkvlt  pMtage  of  fioripturs  on  whieh  tlit  wem^n  wu  foaojM*  I  swjMct 
this  was  the  general  character  of  his  preaching— hi  plain,  simple,  — msst  presea* 
tstma  ef  Iha  Imih  to  the  hMrta  and  coMcieiMts  of  bis  iMavem. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Bradford  was  striking.  He  was  *  tall,  ftill,  well 
proportioned  man,  with  ft  tfladonef  to  oorp«lsDey,  which,  toward  the  last  of  his 
life,  ▼try  mock  incmmd  upon  him.  In  his  younger  days,  he  most  have  been  a 
Terj  handsome  man:  as  I  remember  him  at  forty,  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
looking  men  I  ever  s^w.  .  It  was  manifest  also  that  he  ciwed  nothing  to  dress — 
he  was  very  careless  and  even  sloyenly  in  regard  to  it^in  fact  he  rarely  seemed 
to  think  any  thing  about  it.  If  he  oyer  paid  any  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject* or  apologised  for  his  carelessness,  as  I  havo  known  him  do,  it  was  always 
out  of  rigard  to  the  feelings  of  other  people. 

His  mannera  were  easy,  graoefol  and  winning.  He  put  you  at  your  ease  as 
soon  an  you  entered  his  preaanoe.  The  youngest,  most  bashful  and  uneultiyatad 
of  his  people  found  no  difficulty  in  saying  to  him  whatever  they  had  to  say.  Ho 
was  too  polite  a  man  to  insist  upon  the  mere  forms  of  politMiess,  and  make  one 
feal,  all  the  time  he  was  wi(^  him,  as  if  he  was  in  danger  of  ooiMuitting  some 
mortal  breach  of  etiquette.  With  those,  however,  who  were  fi>rmal-and  precise, 
he  eould  be  formal  and  precise  too.  I  once  knew  quite  a  contention  in  bowing, 
and  aemping,  and  waving  of  the  hand  between  him  and  the  ^ery  urbane  Preni- 
deat  John  Wheelock  of  Dartmouth  College;  and  the  country  pastor  hirXy  got 
the  bettor  of  the  polite  President. 

As  •  pastor,  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Bradford,  at  least  after  1  knew  him, 
was  not  very  systematic  and  regular.  He  had  a  great  many  demends  made  upon 
his  iimo;  a  great  many  things  to  do,  aside  from  his  regular  voeation,  and  it  would 
net  be  strange  if  hs  sometimes  deferred  certain  parochial  doties  longer  than  was 
desirajbls.  What  he  aotoftUy  did,  however,  I  am  inclined  te  think  was  well  and 
thoroughly  done.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  told  me  he  went  through  his 
parish*  calling  at  every  house, — reading  the  Scriptures,  convening  religioosly 
with  the  ihmily,  and  offering  prayer  with  them.  Susb  a  visitation  as  this  once 
in  five  ycara  would  be  likely  to  do  more  good  than  half  a  doien  feshionable  min- 
isteriai  calls.  Of  Mr.  Bradford's  Theology  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  mooh. 
Hs  was  a  JPkesl^teBiaB  ef  the  Old  SehooL  Hs  was  sferengly  attaehed  to  the 
Prsehy  tefiaa  Ohnroh,  both  as  to  ito  doctrine,  and  ito  discipline.  But  he  was  by 
nomwms  bigoted  or  illiberal.  He  loved  all  who  gave  evidence  that  they  Isved 
"  e«r  Ufd  Jeans  Christ  to  sinserity  .*' 

I  havs  sztsaded  these  ramarks  so  for  that  I  havs  spase  but  for  one  aneedeto 
of  him ;  and  this  goes  to  show  what  an  impressioD  hs  somelipies  made  upon 
straiigen. 

During  the  last  sickness  of  Mr.  Bradford,  and  while,  in  feet,  he  was  dying,  a 
package  was  sent  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Bradford  diirected  it  to  be  carried  up  sUirs, 
and  put  out  of  the  way  somewhere;  and,  amid  the  trying  scenes  through  which 
she  and  her  femily  were  called  to  pass,  thought  no  more  of  it.    Soom  days  after 
the  sad  event  that  had  made  her  a  widow,  and  her  childran  fethfiriess,  she  hap- 
pened to  think  of  tiiat  package  again.    She  found  it,  and  opened  it.    It  oontoined 
a  valuable  present  with  a  letter.    The  substonee  of  the  letter  was  that  the  writer 
bad  not  mm  Mr.  Bradford  for  more  than  forty  yeaiSy  but  he  had  a  most  vivid 
recollection  of  him,  and  wished  at  that  late  day  to  testify  his  sespeet  for  himaad 
gtatitods  te  him.    ''  When  you  were  a  young  man,  a  member  of  Harvard  Ool- 
^Wt"  continues  the  letter  writHr, ''  you  came  to  Qroton  to  visit  a  fellew-student 
of  yo«rs»  then  keeping  school  in  our  town.    I  slept  in  the  same  room  with  your- 
self and  friend.    I  listsned  to  your  conversation.    It  gave  me  new  and  nobler 
views  of  life»Hit  had  a  grvit  sOeot  on  my  (diasaoter  and  suhseqnsnt  life»  and  if  1 
Itikse  dons  any  food  in  the  wsild»  much  of  it  must  hs  credited  to  ths  eonvi 
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tiM  U  t^t  nii^t.'^    Tbe  wtiitr  of  ilMl  letter  wms  tbe  well  known  Amm  Uv- 

rMM  of  ^OMOtt. 

I  MD  afirvd  I  A«v«  tlMbdy  wiiten  imm  tbnn  tov  wiU  cun  to  rand,  nnl  I  vB 
nov  tfU^iteMn  m  jfletf 

YoiMn  wilh  grtnt  m^Mot, 

•  JAMBS  J.  MoCOLLim. 

FFOK  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SAYAGE. 

Bedmsp,  N..H.,  Febmnnr  18,  Ui7. 

M/  AttT  Sir:  I  IwiAbia  aoqnninted  wiih  tkc  Ror.  Mr.  Bradford  vorn  tfan 
thirty  years  ago;  and,  a^  \re  wei-e  settled  in  oont%tMNifl  pnrialiesy  my  neqiiul- 
anoe  wttk  kirn  oontmued  to  ihe  doee  of  his  nseftil  lift.  My  noolloctioiis  of  kua 
atvozoiediagly  ploannnt,  and  the  oenrtee  you  hai«  naked  of  me  is  nnj  thing dit 
than  a  bnrdBa. 

As  a  preaoher,  Jfr.  Bradford  nt^er  fcilod  to  inspiro  interast  in  fain  nodftnor. 
Indeed  there  are  few  who  anrpaeaed  him  in  the  qnallfloatiens  of  a  public  speakar, 
whother  wo  eenmder  the  iBpresaiTeness  of  hia  docution,  the  cliasicnl  elefsnee 
of  hia  ntylo,  or  hia  fine  appearanoe  in  tbe  pulpit.  Hia  dignified  mien,  his  Tiriee 
whioh  was  aaDUMty  Haelf,  and  his  eonntenanco  beaming  with  khkbiena,  are 
impressed,  and  long  will  be,  on  all  who  heard  him.  Nothing  was  wnotii^  bnk 
more  systematic  habits  of  study,  to  haye  placed  him  among  the  Tery  bt%htmt 
lights  of  ihe  pulpit.  He  did  not  generally  write  out  his  sensons,  and  doringlhe 
latter  part  of  his  Mfe  preached  often  withont  any  written  preparation.  Sa 
prayers,  always  oomprehenmro  and  fervent,  were  specially  appropriate  oo  piUs 
oocasiooB,  BO  that  sometimes  nothing  oould  exceed  them  in  adapt^nnas  to  te 
oinMinislnases,-^whether  at  a  funeral,  ordination,  or  other  ooension  of-  pntte 
interest. 

As  a  pastor,  it  may  bo  said  the  ease  is  rare  in  wUoh,  for  no  long  n  time,  a 
minister  holds  so  strong  a  personal  intnenee  among  his  people.  His  paiU 
eatendod  ovnr  a  »ongh,  nncrren  territory  of  hills  and  Tafltes,  and  eiMuibM 
chisfly  of  fomilies  desoendod  finem  the  Sootah  Irish, — Atmittes  inheritiaig  nil  Ito 
warmth  of  «aihotionato«igard  te  ministers,  iliat  marked  Urnir  awceaMjr,  1^ 
iorty  yentfa  he  lahonsed  among  them.  At  their  hodpitabio  homos  ka  waa  a 
flrsfaentand  wnlsome  gnestf-^isiparting  pleasnTe  whsroner  ho  want; 
himself  the  affectionate  father,  the  faithful  seprorev,  and  the 
Mend,    Ha  wnnfairiovodby  all,aad.tobim  might  hoapplMtha 

"The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 

''With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 

"  E'ea  chU^a  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

"  And  plucked  his  gpwn  to  share  the  g<Md  man's  smOe." 

liis  Banding  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministrj.  Mdon 
hnm  I  known  one  who  had  naturally  more  of  generous  and  kindly  IMhig,  or 
who  oshibsled  mate  of  that  fmling  in  his  canons  relations.  In  tho  Tory  last 
oonTsrsation  I  had  with  him,  I  tsmotober  bis  remnrking  with  regret  upon  fhi 
oomparalipro  reoerYe  whioh  neighbouring  raiidsters  sometimes  pracHso  tawaidi 
oaoh  othor-^'*  they  afo  polite  and  ooartoous,**  said  he,  '*  bnt  !  wiflh  they  wen 
mate  oerdml  and  ali^otionate." 

More  perhaps  than  nsost  ministefs,  his  intones  extended  be3rond  tho  hnae- 
dmto  aphore  of  his  labours.  In  all  the  neighbouring  towns,— 4ndoed  f  may  snf , 
thNughont  tho  State, — he  was  greatly  respeeted,  and  hia  ptosouoe  was  alwajs 
oordially  weloomed  by  persons  of  all  olaases.  In  eodsBinstioal  oeniicfls  ho  dh- 
played  tare- wisdom  and  tnet,  and  as  a  preaiding  ottoer  nottibg  oouM  ezeead  As 
MWty  of  Us  manner,  nniiing,  as  it  did  rsmarknUy,  tho  ''saaTilnr  in 
with  the  "  fbrtiter  in  re." 


He  had  &  vein  of  plensantry  which  oocsasioiuJly  showed  itself,  and  sometimes 
with  a  little  sharpness.  He  was  a  decided  Federalist  of  the  old  school;  but 
amonir  his  people  the  CQn^pl^^ipn.  of  poUtiS9  w^  /|f«iyonum.  Passing  one  day 
through  a  neighbooring  ioim^^iBet<m-tbe  ro«d  «  stvong  politician  of  the  latter 
school.  It  was  a  time  of  party  ex^t^mei»it|  and  Mr.  Bradford  had  probably 
taken  some  occasion  to  show  his  colours.  The  individual  who  had  been  among 
his  adiDirars,  «Moeted  himr-r*'  Mr.  Bndlbrd,  I  do  not  like  yon  ai  well  as  I  nsed 
to  ''-r"  Well,  reatty»  Mr.  n — ^"  was  the  v<eply,-^«  I  Uke  you  as  well  as  I  e«#r 
did." 

It  is  intprestivg.to  ootioe  'tiiat»  amid  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  runJ  pastor, 
he  retained  his  love  for  some  of  the  branohes  of  College  study — partkulaxly,  to 
the  close  of  life  he  read  tjio  Latin  and  Qreek  classics  with  the  relish  and  ardour 
of  youth. 

Mr.  Bradford  had  reached  a  good  old  age  before  he  was  called  away  Arom 
earthly  scenes.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  Sabbath  evening,  was  peaceftil 
and  beaatifbl.  And  as  we  assembled  at  his  Funeral,  all  felt  that  they  had  lost  a 
fiitber — all  could  heartily  respond  to  the  words  of  the  text  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion— *^  Devottt  BCfi  carried  Stephen  to  his  llariali  and  made  greiti 
over  hi».''  .  Aad  all  Mcogii«ed  the  portsatt,  as  the  pptaoher  thus  spoke  of 
ia  the  sennon-::-''l(iiMl  in  disposition,  coorieous  in  manacra,  dignified. bey oai 
.most  men  in  personal  appearance;  possessing  a  voice  capable  of  filling  the  laigast 
edifice,  yet.  naelodious.and  finely  modulated;  free  from  bigotry  and  ranooor, 
imbncd  with  candour,  exemplary  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  devoted  |o  hia  work 
as  a  minister*  hp  oo;iciliated  in  a  degree  unusual  the  affection  and  confide^es  of 
the  community," 

Allow  me  to  close  this  communication  with  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  which 
1  lately  received  from  my  kfnsmsn,  the  Hon.  James  Savage  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Bradford  in  Harvard  College: — 

"  A  sinc^  pleasant  recollection  of  Bradford  remains  fifty-six  or  &gbt  years 
with  me.  Rte  inkerpeeed  to  prevent  a  censure  falling  on  ane  for  sonie  peMy 
disqvlel  to«  Ttflor  ftevi  Another  hand  than  mine,  bat  of  which  i  had  been 
saspeatBd. , .  liov  k  was  dene  is  «nka«wa  to  me,  whether  himeelf  ovebae  other 
clasis  male  WMkshawqi  to  he  the  momentaiy  miaohisf-Biakee;  h«t  heoavie  to^pMk 
lae  the  caution  ikt^l  w«s^su4)eeted,iwd  must  not  fiimisJ^  ei^  giawnd  .Ibr 
eocoursi^ment  of  such  suspicion^  as  be  had  tarBf<l  ^^  officer's  aspect  in  4  dii*e9« 
eat  direction.  He  might  naturally  enough  suppose  that  I  was  liable,  of  mj  ova 
niere  motion,  ,^  exhibit  any  oveiflov  of  n^rcnrisJl  boyishness;  b^t  i^rej^hlfi 
hoped  that  I  wouU  be  on  my  guard  for  time  to  come,  lest  hia  re|>utation  might 
suffer  in  being  surety  for  my  conduct. 

*'  No  donbt  we  should  have  been  better  acquainted,  but  he  was  nearly  nine 
years  older,  I  goess,  than  myself;  and  his  chum,  with  whom  he  went  through 
the  four  years  enrrieuhm,  if  my  memory  serves,  was  of  a  less  attractive  temper- 
aibent.  For  tkM  is  the  ^uaKty  by  which  I  woeld  (Characterise  him,  and  to  which 
my  solitary  eaeodole above  told  fVimishes  proof."  ' 

I  eM  yours  tmly^ 

THOMAS  8ATA€». 
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SAMUEL  WHELPLKT  * 

1806—1817. 

Samuxl  Whklplxt  was  bon  in  Stookbridgo,  Mais.,  in  tko  jear  176& 
His  parents^  Samuel  and  Hannah  Whelpley,  removed  from  Wilioa,  Fair- 
field County,  Conn.,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Northeast  part  of  Sto<k* 
bridge,  where  the  grounds  were  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forcste. 
Their  condition  was  that- of  new  settlers,  procnring  their  meana  of  suhds- 
tence  by  subduing  and  cultivating  wild  lands.  They  secured  a  comfortaUe 
living,  though  they  were  by  no  means  in  other  than  moderate  circa mstanoei. 

Both  the  parents  were  Baptists,  belonging  to  a  small  Church  whidk 
worshipped  in  two  private  houses,  one  of  which  was  a  little  South  of  ikt 
dividing  line  between.  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  and  the  other  North  of  it 
In  this  Church  the  father  was  a  deaoon,.  He  died  Novembar  29,  18<K), 
aged  eighty.  The  inscription  on  his  monoment  is — *'  Dignified  in  maaaen, 
and  rich  in  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  lived  usefully  and  died  ia 
peace.'* 

The  family  were  uncommonly  fond  of  reading,  partionlarly  of  readbg 
history.  This  was  remarkably  true  of  Samuel,  and  from  very  early  fife. 
In  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  was  large  for  one  of  hb  age ;  was  fond  of 
sport,  and  averse  to  labour  ;  was  rash  and  reckless  from  the  strength  of  Us 
feelings,  but '  chargeable  with  no  vice ;  was  awkward  and  ungainly  in  liis 
appearance;  but  when  he  got  hold  of  a  book,  he  devoured  it  with  the 
utmost  avidity.  He.^ave  decisive  evidence  then  of  possessing  a  vigoroH 
and  discriminating  mind.  What  he  read  he  understood  and  mncmbeaai 
His  advantages  for  acquiring  knowledge  were  small,  ezeept  what  arose  tnm 
the  intelligence  of  his  father's  family,  and  he  beoame  intelligent  kimailf 
mainly  by  the  force  of  his  mental  powers, — by  reeding  and  raioeiioo. 

He  embraced  the  denominational  aentimeiils  of  his  paveets,  wmd  thee^ 
he  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Stephen  West,  and  greatly  valved  hit 
instructions,  and  venerated  his  eharaoter,  (as  ill  evident  horn  a  akeU^  if 
Dr.  West  given  in  the  celebrated  work  of  which  Mr.  Whclplej  was  the 
author,  styled  the  '*  Triangle,^)  he  nevertheless  became  a  Baptist  preacher. 
He  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  which  his  Cither  was  deacoai,  or 
with  a  view  of  preaching  to  it,  June  21,  1792.  Elder  John  Lelaad 
preached  the  ordination  Sermon,  and  the  service  was  performed  in  the  (^en 
ur.  After  preaching  for  some  time  to  ibis  church^  he  went  to  West  Stoiek- 
bridge,  where  a  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  1792,  and  a  oharoli  ediSee 
erected  in  1794.  He  laboured  there  several  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  engaged  m  instructing  youth.  While  he  was  at  West  Stockbridge,  the 
people  at  Green  Biver,  N.  Y.,  erected  a  church  edifice  without  panicdsr 
reference  to  any  denomination ;  and  having  learned  that  Mr.  Whelpley  was 
more  than  ordinarily  free  from  a  spirit  of  sectarism.  and  haying  heaid 
much  of  his  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher,  they  determined  to  make  aa 
effort  to  engage  his  services.  The  effort  was  successful,  and  he  supplied  tkis 
singularly  constituted  congregation  for  some  time,  with  great  aoceptaaoe. 

•MSB.  from  Rer.  Darid  D.  Field,  D.  D.,  Rer.  Timothy  WoodhKidge,  D.  D.,  and  H«b. 
Xiewii  Ck>iidiot. 


About  1798,  be  remoT«d  fron  Greea  Rkwr  to  Monristown,  N.  J.,  wlimre 
be  took  cbarge  of  an  Aea4emy.  Tbis  reneval  wm  adenioed  to  have  been 
elbcled  tbroi^b  tbe  UiflaeDee  of  ike  fiov.  (afterwnpde  Sr.)  Jamea  Biobards, 
who  was  ai  tbal  tme  Paaiot  of  tbe  Pre^yteriaa  Chureb  in  Morriatown. 
PsilDg  bio  leaidaioo  bflre»  bo  oftes  a«ppUed  Dr.  Biobarda'  pnlpil,  aa  well 
aa  otbor  polpita  in  tbe  neigbbonrbood,  and  vaa  regarded  aa  *  proaober  of 
Tory  decidod  talent.    Aa  an  instmoter,  also,  be  gained  a  bigb  repvtation. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Wbelpley,  bftving  ebanged  bis  viewa  on  tbe  subject  of  Bap- 
tism.  reaoWod  to  tiaDofer  bia  oocleaiaatical  relations  to  ibo  Preabyteriaii 
Obursh.  Accordingly,  on  tbe  24tb  of  April,  of  tbut  year,  be  made  appli- 
cation by  letter  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
Tbe  Presbytery  agreed  to  receive  bim  on  condition  of  bis  adopting  the  Con- 
ftsaion  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Ooveniment  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Cburab,  and 
answering  satisfiiotorily  the  usual  questions  put  to  ministers  wnder  similar 
droomstancos.  On- tbe  8ih  of  October  following,  Mr^  Wbelpley  appeared, 
and  having  complied  with  the  aeveral  requisitions,  wae  recognised  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytery^  In  October,  1809,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  divided  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  by  that  act,  Mr. 
Wbelpley  was  set  off  to  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey.  In  July,  1814,  having 
been  dismissed  by  bis  own  request  from  tbe  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  with  a 
view  to  being  received  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  New  York,  he  was  thus  received, 
and  con  tinned  in  tbis  connection  tUl  bin  death. 

In  the  eiirly  part  of  1809,  be  removed  from  Morristown  to  Newark, 
and  opened  a  school  there, — about  tbe  same  time  tbi^  bis  friepd  Dr.  Biob- 
ards  took  ehadrgo  of  the  Vlrat  Preebyterian  Gburob.  Here,  too,  he  had  a 
high  standing  as  a  teacher,  and  bis  ooeaaional  servicoa  in  tbe  pulpit  also 
were  greatly  prised. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1809,  a  hemorrhage  at  tbe  lungs,  with  some  other 
alarming  symptoms,  suggested  to  Mr.  Wbelpley  tbe  importance  of  betaking 
himself  for  a  time  to  a  more  Southern  climate.  Accordingly,  having  pro- 
vided a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  his  school,  be  went  to  Savannah, 
taking  with  Mm  his  son, — Philip  Melancthon,  and  leaving  tbe  rest  of  bis 
family  at  Newark.  His  health  improved  so  far  that  he  was  enabled  to  Itake 
charge  of  a  small  school,  by  means  of  which  the  expenses  of  bis  residence 
and  those  of  his  son  at  Savannah,  wei'e  nearly  met.  He  received  great 
kindness  from  Dr.  KoUock,  and  other  distinguished  residents  of  the  place, 
but  bis  feeble  health,  bis  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  a  protracted  sepa- 
ration from  his  family,  rendered  his  sojourn  there  more  like  a  period  of  exile 
than  an  agreeable  visit.  .  He  returned  to  hia  family  and  bis  school  at  New- 
ark, sometime  in  tbe  year  1811,  with  bis  diaeaao  still  preying  upon  him, 
though  its  Ibffco  bad  ioened  to  be  somewhat  abated. 

la  1814,  Mr.  Whelploy  kft  Newai^  aad  went  to  live  in  New  York, 
where,  for  a  short  time,  he  tau^t  a  very  poptdar  boys'  school.  His  son, 
Heknethon;  having  in  due  time  been  licensed  to  preaeh,  and  become  the 
Pastor  of  tbe  Wall  Street  Church, — tbe  fltther  relinquished  bis  school,  and 
resided,  during  tbe  Aort  period  of  bis  life  that  remained,  in  his  son's  fhmily. 
It  was  at  thia  period  (1816  and  1817)  that  he  wrote  tbe  "  Triangle"— a 
work  that  appeared  in  a  series  of  numbers,  designed  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  what  was  commonly  called  the  New  England  Theology  to  the  stricter 
form  of  Calviaiam.    All  aekaowlodged  that  it  was  a  work  of  bo  anooMidor* 
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•Me  power ;  but  i%  met  tb^'  divfieresi  ooBdemnatioii  on  the  oDe  hand,  wlilk 
il  waa  ffeceiyed  witli  lie  kigfceflt  praise  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Whelpley'fi  heellh,  whieh  had  loeg  been  ezlramely  finul,  at  length 
sunk  te  low  that  he  w«s  m>  longer  capable  of  a«j  aetiTo  exeriios.  He 
gniBbed  ibr  some  tisie  in  a  state  of  grea4  debHity,  end  died  while  the  P 
bjtery  to  wMck  he  belooged  Wasie  seseieii,  Jtdy  14, 1817,  fai  the  fiftj<4vci 
year  of  his  age.  Br.  Spring  visited  hiifi  en  his  death-bed,  bat  foasd  kn 
uBsble  to  hold  ootiverBatte&.  To  a  questioa  which  the  Doctor  pot  U>  him, 
he  replied  in  a  Way  that  indicated  that  his  aiind  was  at  peaee,  and  thee 
added — ^  IS  J  dear  brother,  let  that  be  the  laet  qaestioD,"— owing,  as  ws 
supposed,  to  a  dificiiky  of 'speaking. 

Mr.  Whelpley's  pablioations  are  a  Coupend  of  AnoieDt  and  Modern 
Ilistory ;  a  Sernson  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl,  delivered  at  Newaih, 
1804;  Thoaghts  on  the  state  of  depairted  Settle:  a  Sermoa  deltrered  at 
Morristewn,  1807 ;  a  Sermon  entitled  ^*  The  destraotionef  wi^ed  ■atiaaa;'* 
LettcPB  on  Capital  Paoishnentand  War,  addresoed  te  Oeveraer  Siroag  ;  an 
Oration  deltvered  at  Morristpowia  on  the  Fonrth  of  Jily,  1809 1  [ha  was  eso 
anwell  at  the  time  to  deliver  it,  and  it  was  prononneed  in  a  moot  graeeiU 
and  attractive  maoner  by  bis  son,  Philip  Melaacthoa,  who  was  then  bai 
BiKteen  years  of  ago ;]  the  Triangle  in  five  Nnmbers,  1817. 

Mr.  Whdpley  was  married  sometime  before  he  left  Stockbridge  to  Nanej 
Race  of  West  Stockbridge.  They  had  at  least  three  ehUdien,  two  of  whea 
entered  the  ministry.  The  elder,  Philip  MelancthoTij  is  the  ealijeet  ef  a 
dis^ct  notice  in  this  work.  The  younger,  Samud  W.,  was  settled  at  PLiSts- 
barg,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Bast  Windsor,  Coiia.,  and  at  a  still  laiv 
period,  taught  a  sehoel  in  Preeidenee,  B.  I.  He  died  not  lav  frwos  the 
year  1850.  He  published  an  Address  before  the  Peace  Society  of  Hartfced 
Oeanty,  1830. 

PROM  THK  HON.  THEODORE  rRELIKGHUTSEN,  LL.  D. 

Maw  BansswiOK,  Marok  S2,  IfilL 
My  dear  Sir:  I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  inquiry  coaoemlBg  the  ddo' 
Mr.  Whelpley,  and  I  regret  that  my  materials  for  a  reply  are  so  scanty  as  tA 
promise  little  aid  to  your  proposed  sketch  of  him.  I  knew  him  fliat,  finom  faesr- 
ing  him  preach  occasionally  at  Basking  Ridge,  when  X  was  there  as  a  boy  at 
school,  from  1800  to  1802.  Then  T  bad  a  gerterid  acquaintance  with  him  after 
he  cftilie  to  live  at  Newark, — the  place  of  my  own  residence,  though  I  saw  has 
of  him  from  the  fact  that  my  professional  labours  at  that  thne  called  ne  nodi 
away  from  home.  My  impressions  ooncemtng  htm  are  rather  general;  hat  waA 
aaHhsy are,  Icfaeetfully cofamaafcate th^in  t6 yoa. 

I  know  in  general  that  Mr.  Whelpley  was  highly  Mepecteiia  ear  Taiawiafj. 
•aa  teaskar,  a  sriiaster  ef  the  Chsepsl,and a  Ctei isUiia yacie»an .  Bi  adbool, 
while  he  was  at  Newark,  waaiahigh  ref  ala»  aad  I  beliefa  Iheia  weta  l^w  msr 
osvn|Mtsat  or  theroagh  tsaohera  ia  his  ds^.  I  eseasisfiattf  heard  hiaa 
Dr.  Rifihards'  pnlpit,  and  waa  always  gratified  and  edified  hf  his  i^nblic 
His  sermons  showed  a  mind  trained  te  dese  and  consecutive  fthou|^t»  while  tbe 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  hie  manner  was  a  deep  and  all-perTadlsf; 
solemntty.  Sometimes  a  train  of  thought  would  be  heard  f^om  him,  that  wodd 
bring  every  hearer  te  a  pause,  and  make  the  most  light-hearted  think  of  etemitj 
and  Tts  awful  dis<4osures.  In  eonseqnence  of  his  healtSh  behig  ddleate,  he  eu 
subject  to  a  nervous  alTeethyn',  thitf  reached  to  his  general  temperament,  and  eta 
cast  a  cloud  over  his  natural  cheerfulness.     Had  his  health  been  firm,  his 
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lariiy  And  niefnlness,  bbth  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  wonM  probably  have  been 
mack  increased.  As  it  was,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  acdomplished 
Bmob  good* 

Very  truly  and  repectfully  yows,. 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUTSEN. 


FROM  IHB  HOM.  LEWIS  COKDICT, 

llKMBBB  OV  OOHQABiB. 

HoaaierowK,  N.  J.^  September  11,  I8i8. 

BeT.  and  dear  Sir :  It  -would  be.  exceedingly  gratifying  to*  me,  if  it  were  in  my 
power^  to  contribute  .any  thing  that  would  help  materially  to  iUnstrata  the 
character  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley.  He  was  indeed  my  neigfabovr  and 
intimate  friend  for  many  years;  but  the  leading  featntes  of  his  character  corae 
out  so  strikingly  in  his  writings,  with  which  you  are  of  course  well  acquainted, 
tha^  I  san  hardly  hope  to  communicate  any  thing  that  will  even  strengthen  the 
impression  you  have  received  from  them.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Richards,  our  Pastor,  that  he  came  to  this  place,  and  when  the  Doctor  went  to 
Newark,  he  quickly  rejoined  him  there*  I  believe  they  always  continued  in  the 
most  close  and  intimate  relations. 

In  person,  Mr.  Whelpley  was  tall  and  slender,— considerably  more  than  six 
feet,  and  remarkaUj  ereot.  -His  eoonteiiftnO0  Was  hi^lgf  intelligent, — ^grave 
and  thoughtful,  but  not  repulsive;  his  features  were  strong  and  well  defined; 
his  visage  thin;  his  face  and  head  remarkably  long;  his  forehead  high,  though 
not  unusually  broad;  i^nd  his  whole  exterior  gave  you  the  impression  of  a  man 
•f  oommanding  Intellect.  His  manners  Were  not  copied  from  the  dancing  master 
OV  the  dandy;  but  were  those  of  a  New  England  gentleman  of  the  Old  School; 
ttaugh,  owing  to  the  eircumstanees  of  Ilis  edncation,  wtthont  any  extraordinary 
digreg  of  reflneowni. 

Mr.  Whelpley  was  nnqneationably  a  man  of  marked  genins-.  He  had  an 
nncommoaly  inventive  mind,  and  a  highly  proliflc imagination.  Bis  imagination, 
however,  was  under  a  rigid  control,  and  ba  had  always  a  pnrpooe  to  aaawer 
when  he  suffered  it  to  come  into  exercise.  His  pteackiag  was  rich  in  wall 
digested  evangelical  thought,  arranged  with  logical  precision  and  skiU,  but  it  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  possessing,  or  aiming  at,  any  of  the  more  showy  qualities. 
His  manner  was  deeply  impressive,  and  seemed  to  show  the  workings  of  a  spirit 
that  was  at  home  amidst  the  great  realities  which  formed  the  themes  of  his  dis- 
courses. His  published  Sermons,— one  especially  on  the  "state  of  departed 
ao«il»,**  show  with  what  simplicity  and  beauty  as  well  as  awful  solemnity,  he 
was  eapable  of  presenting  Bivtne  truth.  The  ptA^ication  by  whidh  he  is  best 
kaowa/^the  Mangle,  evinces  greater  pow^r  probabily  than  had  generally  been 
ascribed  to  him,  beliMa  it  appealed.  As  H  was  of  a  strongly  contravenial 
charaotcr*  it  waa  not  to  ba  aaspacted  thai  k  shauld^Mt  with  anivwrsal  flivour. 
It  ia  valnabla  at>  this  da^,  A«b  marelf  aa  a^tSra.  speataMa  of  ngoroos,  ffkmmmg 
composition,  butaa  apaaking^  y^ianlar  stagaia  fthactBteovetny  bat«reea4he 
Old  and  New  School  ia  the  Preabyteriaa  Charcb% 

Mr.  Whelpley  was  a  most  diligent  studsn^^«4»w  manaiadied  aadrea^aa  n^iQh» 
and  slept  as  little,  as  he.  I  often  visited  him,  but  I  rarely  found  him  without  a 
book  in  hand,  and  if  at  the  tea-table,  his  book  was  sufe  to  be  at  hia  ;elbow. 
He  was  particularly  fbnd  of  History,  and  a  great  proficient  in  it,  as  is  shown  by 
his  volume  oA  Andent  History, — a.woiic  which  enjoyed  nuich  popularity,  and 
waa  ortemrfv^ly  vsed  In  US'  day.  He  oc«msional1y  anihsed  himself  by  writing 
poetry;  and  among  his  fOiitleal  effMolMi  fa  afi  ode  occasioned  bytfte  dcfkth  of 
General  Washington,  which  was  sung  in  our  church,  after  a  commemorative 
Discourse  by  Dr.  Richards. 
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lie  bad  deservedlj  a  very  high  reputation  us  a  teacher;  though  liis  health  v« 
always  delicate,  and  his  hftbits  of  scyere  application,  both  in  his  school  and  a 
his  study,  doubtless  contributed  to  increase  his  infirmities.  His  school  WM|ii 
a  pecuniary  sense,  highly  productire;  and  a  man  fond  of  money,  woald  hsw 
accumulated  something  from  the  profits  of  it.  But  money  seemed  to  hare  v 
attraction  for  him,  any  further  than  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  immeSait  mat 
si  ties  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Whelpley,  during  his  veiid«noe  here,  was  known  more  as  a  teadier  thn 
a  preacher;  though  he  often  preached  for  Dr.  Richards,  and  also  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Baptist  Congregation.  But  it  vras  after  his  removal  to  Newvk 
that  he  acquired  his  greatest  popularity  as  a  preacher.  Then  his  high  intdlectvl 
powers,  as  exhibited  in  the  pulpit,  seem  to  have  been  fully  estimated,  and  wUi 
he  was  always  listened  to  by  large  and  attentive  audiences,  the  most  euUiflted 
and  respectable  class  were  his  greatest  admirers.  • 

With  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am  your  fncnd  and  obedient  serrant, 

LEWIS  COWWCT. 


-•♦- 


WILI/IAM  H.  BARR,  D.  D .• 

160S— 1843. 

William  H«  Barb  was  born  in  Rowan  (now  Iredell)  County,  N.  (X 
abottt  the  year  1779.  Hb  parents  were  in  the  r^speotablo  walks  of  14 
and  though  not  wealthy,  were. able  lo  .defray  the  expenses  of  hiseoikp 
education,  and  all  his  other  expenses,  prey  ions  to  his  entering  on  pobfeHfc. 
His  father,  James  Barr,  was  an  elder  in  Fonrih  Creek  Chnxoh,  sod  wtf 
killed  when  the  son  was  at  an  early  age,  by  the  falling  of  a  tre«.  A 
mother's  muden  name  was  Elisabeth  McCorkle.  Both  branches  of  U 
parentage  were  eminently-  pious.  After  going  through  his  prepantoij 
course,  under  the  Bey.  Dr.  James  Hall,  he  entered  Hampden  Sidoej  Cdr 
lege,  and  was  graduated  in  1801,  during  the  Presidency  of  the  Rer.  (lfta^ 
wards  Dr.)  Archibald  Alexander. 

He  was  the  subject  of  religious  impressions  in  early  life,  and,  wUk  v 
College,  exhibited  a  deoided  Christian  character.  Soon  after  his  gndnti* 
having  resolved  upon  the  study  of  Theology,  he  placed  himself  nadir  tk 
oare  of  the  Conoord  Presbytery,  as  a  eandidate  for  the  miiustry,  sa^  ^ 
theologioal  studies  weve  eonduoted  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hall. 

He  was  Ueensed  to  preaoh  in  1806 ;  and,  almesi  iamediat^y  d^,  vm 
appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Oarolinas,  to  itinerate  as  a  missiontfy  is  ^ 
lower  parts  of  Boath  Carolina.  His  preaehing,  whererer  he  west,  w 
received  with  marked  approbation,  and  he  was  solicited,  in  sevenl  pi>^ 
to  aeoept  a  pasiontl  charge ;  bnt  his  health,  at  that  time,  was  not  sufieieatij 
firm  to  jmtify  it.  In  February,  1809,  he  visited  Upper  Long  Cane  Chvrif 
Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  on  an  invitation,  and  in  the  autamn  of  tbst  J^' 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Congregation  to  beeome  their  Ftf^; 
Qe  acoepted  the  eall»  was  shortly  after  onlained  and  inataUedv  and 
in  thai  relation  till  li^  death,  whioh  oeenned  JoMary  9,  IMS. 

•  KB.  from  David  ImIj,  Xsq. 
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On  the  18tli  of  August,  1812,  he  was  mftrried  to  Bebeooa,  daughter  of 
Hugjb  Reidy  one  of  the  elders  of  his  Church.  They  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.    Two  of  his  sons  became  lawyers. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  FranUin 
College,  Georgia,  in  1824. 


FROM  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  BOWIE. 

CHiLVOSLLOB  OF  THB-  NOBTHEBN   DIVUIOH  IK  THB  STATB  07  ALABAXl.*  . 

Talladbqa,  Ala.,  March  21, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  favour  of  the  25th  of  December  last  has  just  reached  me.  I 
comply  with  pleasure  with  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Barr^ 
and  my  impressions  of  his  charact^. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  near  the  dose  of  the  year  1809.  About 
that  time,  on  my  return  from  College,  I  found  him  in  charge  of  the  Upper  Long 
Cane  Presbyterian  Church,  near  the  village  of  Abbeville  in  South  Carolina.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  first  sermon  t  heard  him 
preach.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
before  I  heard  him  from  the  pulpit.  Whether  I  had  or  not,  his  general  appear- 
ance, the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  his  antiquated  pronunciation  of  words,  were 
httle  calculated  to  awaken  in  me  any  lofty  expectations  of  his  rhetorical  powers. 
In  person,  and  voice,  and  manner,  he  was  peculiar.  If  jou  never  saw  him,  imagine 
a  tall  and  exceedingly  lean  man,  of  a  sallow  (almost  cadaverous)  complexion; 
with  as  little  of  the  Chesterfield  in  his  gait  or  manners  as  you  can  well  conceive; 
speaking  with  a  harsh  grating  voice,  and,  notwithstanding  his  excellent  education 
and  powerful  intellect,  retaining  many  of  the  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation  of  his 
earlier  years,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  man. 
Although  I  had  heard  him  spoken  of  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  a  vidgar  error.  When  he  began  the  services,  my  atten- 
tion was  soon  powerfully  arrested.  In  his  prayer  before  the  sermon  there  was  a 
fervour,  a  deep  toned  piety,  a  lofty  eloquence,  a  something  in  the  voice  and 
manner,  that  seemed  almost  unearthly.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  intellectual  man.  He  began  his  sermon — there  was  no  halting  or 
stumbling — no  straining  for  words  or  ideas ;  but  an  uninterrupted  and  unhesi- 
tating flow  of  pure  classical  language.  His  subject,  if  I  recollect  right,  led  him 
to  portray  the  awful  doom  of  the  finallyimpenitent.  His  personal  appearance, 
and  the  sepulchral  tones  of  his  voice,  doubtless  added  much  to  the  effect  of  his 
l^nid  eloquence;  but  when,  in  addition  to  his  own  powerful  language,  he  called 
to  his  aid  copious  quotations  from  some  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  of  Milton 
and  Toung,  the  effect  was  electrical,  and  my  hair  almost  stood  on  end  !  When 
he  closed  the  discourse,  I  no  longer  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  I  had 
heard  expressed  of  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  His  style  of  preaching,  how- 
ever, was  so  unique,  so  unlike  that  of  the  highly  educated  ministers  of  the 
present  day,  that  it  is  impossible  justly  to  compare  him  with  them.  His  ser- 
mons were  the  very  Opposite  of  diffuse.  His  power  of  condensation,— ^that 
rarest  talent  of  public  speakers,  was  eminently  great;  and  although  his  sermons 
Were  very  short,  (never,  or  rarely,  exceeding  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,)  it 
"^as  a  common  remark  of  his  intelligent  hearers  that  he  always  seemed  to  hate 
exhausted  his  subject.  And  he  so  rivetted  the  attention  of  his  audience,  that  I 
generally  found  my  mind  sufBciently  fatigued  when  he  closed.  He  possessed  a 
i^re  talent  for  eviscerating  his  text.  Perceiving  almost  intuitively  the  strong 
points  of  his  subject,  he  addressed  himself  to  them,  and  never  wasted  the 
powers  of  his  body  or  the  energies  of  his  mind  on  unimportant  topics.  His 
definitions  were  remarkably  precise  and  intelligible;  and  his  illustrations  of 
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obscure  parages  of  Scripture  by  Jtacis  from  aDcient  historj,  were  pecnliiri; 
pertioent  and  satjsfiMtory.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  his  seriMni, 
but  they  were  well  and  carefully  studied;  and  bis  powers  as  an  extemponuieoa 
speaker  were  seldom  equalled.  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  him  almost  ereiy 
Sabbath  for  twenty-five  years;  and  in  all  that  time  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heari 
him  utter  an  ungrammatical  or  unfinished  sentence,  or  hesitate  an  instant  fori 
word  or  expression.  But  his  pronunciation,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  wv 
sometimes  almost  horrible.  For  instance  he  inyariably  pronounced  the  word 
"  satiety  "  as  if  it  was  spelt  aaahity !  Although  he  always  used  the  most  appro- 
priate and  expressive  language,  he  cared  much  less  for  words  and  their  prooai- 
ciation,  than  for  ideas. 

In  respect  to  his  faith  and  his  practice,  he  was  a  thoroagh-goiDg,old-^aBhieiei 
Presbyterian.  Some,  at  the  present  day,  would  call  him  ultra.  Time  and  eipe 
rienoe  will  attest  whether  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  time-honoured  usages  of  bs 
denomination  was  an  error  or  not.  '*  Non  nostrum,  inter  tos,  tantas  oompoaeR 
lites."  He  has  been  censured  by  some  because  he  did  not  encourage  tk 
establishment  of  a  Sunday  School  in  his  church.  This  censure  would  perbapi 
be  withdrawn,  if  bis  reasons  were  more  generally  known.  Ijlis  was  a  verj  hifi 
country  congregation,  covering  more  than  ten  miles  square,  in  which  ttwwU 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assemble  any  oooakt 
able  portion  of  the  children  for  instruction.  The  population,  too,  witbiaki 
bounds,  was  almost  entirely  Presbyterian,  and  the  youth  very  generally  noehti 
faithful  parental  instruction  at  homo.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  Doetor. 
during  the  warm  8eason,^-from  May  to  October, — instructed  Bible  clii»i 
embracing  all  the  young,  and  many  of  the  aged,  of  his  congregation,  evoySi^ 
bath,  before  the  morning  service.  The  State,  moreover,  had  proyided  a  libenl 
system  of  free  school  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  which  noduti'i 
unnecessary  to  use  the  Sabbath  for  mere  literary  instruction.  These,  I 
were  somet>f  his  reasons  for  not  establishing  a  Sunday  School  in  his  choreb. 

He  has  been  blamed  too  for  his  supposed  opposition  to  what  are,  in 
parlance,  termed  ''revivals"  and  ''revival  preaching."    To  some  extcot  tlii 
objection  is  unjust,  because  founded  on  a  misconception  of  his  real  views.   1^ 
intimate  and  cordial  friendship  with  which  the  Doctor  honoured  me  threngM 
our  long  acquaintance  to  the  close  of  his  life,  enables  me,  I  think,  to  preseot  Ui 
opinions  on  this  subject,  as  they  were  entertained  by  himself.    He  believed  ttel 
the  faithful  preaching  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Qospel,  with  the  fordblept- 
sentation  of  its  motives  and  sanctions,  was  the  only  instrumentality  thst  m 
either  requisite  or  proper  for  the  conversion  of  sinners; — ^that  urging  upon  Ui> 
impenitent  any  considerations  or  motives,  not  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Word  if 
God,  or  fairly  deducible  from  it,  was  (to  use  a  legal  phrase)  "  travelling  oot  tf 
the  record,"  and  therefore  improper.    He  was,  therefore,  most  deddedlj  oppoH^ 
to  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  "  mechanical  means  "  to  get  up  an  exdit' 
ment  at  religious  meetings;  and  he  probably  distrusted  the  genuineness  of  ooe- 
versions,  where  such  means  were  used,  and  followed  by  what  he  deemed  tkor 
natural  result, — mere  animal  excitement.     But  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  oppM^ 
to  revivals.     He  only  preferred  a  solemn,  deep  and  silent  work  of  grace,  nsalt* 
ing  from  the  plain,  but  warm  and  heart-searching,  exhibition  of  Gospel  tntk, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  that  other  work  coiled  a  revival,  where  tbov 
objectionable  means  are  used,  and  where  there  is  often  more  a;>parefi/ feelin^i  ^ 
supposed  conversions  are  more  numerous.     To  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  hii 
views  and  feelings  on  this  point,  I  will  relate  an  incident  which  oocarred  is*/ 
familiar  intercourse  with  him.     We  were  riding  together  one  day,  when  oorooe- 
versation  turned  upon  this  subject.     After  giving  me  his  views  very  foUy  ^ 
freely  of  revivals,  (so  called,)  I  remarked  to  him  that  though  he  bad  newf  W 
any  great  external  exhibition  of  religious  excitement  in  his  choKh,  I  did  so' 
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think  be  bad  great  cause  for  discbaragement ;  tbat  T  had  been  a  pretty  close  and 
somewhat  interested  observer,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  had  a  steady 
and  encoaraging  increase  of  his  church-membership  ever  since  he  had  been  the 
Pastor  of  that  people.  ''  Yes,"  replied  he,  with  much  warmth  and  animation, 
'*  since  I  have  preached  to  this  congregation,  about  twenty-five  years,  there  have 
been  added  to  the  church  an  average  of  about  fourteen  new  members,  every 
year — we  have  had  a  continued  revival."  And  I  will  add  that  I  do  not  recollect 
a  single  instance  in  which  any  one  who  joined  bis  Church,  on  a  profession  of  his 
faith,  during  that  time,  was  ever  subjected  to  church  discipline,  or,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  brethren  or  the  world,  dishonoured  his  profession  by  an  unchristian  walk. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  people  of  his  charge  he  was  kind  and  affectionate; 
but,  being  under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  a  farm,  (his  salary  being  insuffi* 
cient  for  the  support  of  his  family,)  he  visited  but  little.  He  was  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  being  a  half-way  man  in  any  thing;  and  consequently  at  a 
period  of  great  political  excitement  in  South  Carolina,  his  feelings  became 
strongly  enlisted  with  the  dominant  party  in  that  State.  In  this,  howeyer,— 
whether  right  or  wrong,  he  did  but  follow  the  example  of  most  of  his  brethren 
of  every  denomination.  They  very  generally  took  sides,  and  many  of  them 
became  quite  warm  partisans.  Yet  I  do  not  think  his  political  feelings  ever 
caused  him  to  relax  in  his  Christian  ministrations.  Towards  the  close  of  life, 
he  suffered  much  from  general  bad  health,  in  connection  with  chronic  rheuma- 
tism ;  yet  when  able  to  ride  to  the  church,  he  was  never  absent  from  his  post. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  given  you  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  late  Pr. 
Barr.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  opinions,  which 
do  not  probably  come  within  the  scope  of  what  you  expected  from  me.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  avoid  those  matters  in  giving  you  my  *'  impressions  of  his 
character," — particularly  as  many  of  his  fKends  in  the  South  think  that  those 
opinions  justly  derogate  fram  his  character.  I  confess  freely  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  so  think.  In  my  estimation,  he  was  a  great  and  good  man, — not 
without  defects, — for  who  is  without  them  ? — but  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
character  of  a  Christian  preacher,  excelled  by  few.  I  parted  with  him  on  my 
removal  to  Alabama  in  1835,  with  much  regret;,  and  except  once,  never  saw  him 
again.  He  lingered  and  suffered  a  few  more  years,  and  then  died,  as  it  was 
believed,  "the  death  of  the  righteous."  His  wife  is  my  near  relative,  and  my 
partialities  may  have  caused  me  to  appreciate  his  talents  and  worth  too  highly. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  concurrent  opinions  of  all  his  intelligent  acquaint* 
aaoes  will  substantially  sustain  mine.  * 

With  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  and  usefulness  of  your  praise-worthy 

enterprise, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly  and  fkitbftilly, 

A.  BOWES. 


3gS  YRB8BTTKRIAK. 


WILLIAM  SHIELDS  REID,  D.  D.. 

1806—1853. 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  R.  VAUGHAN. 

Ltmohbubo,  Ya.,  Jane  17, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  render  any  serrice  in  my  power  in  aid  oC  ■ 
effort  to  commemorate  my  venerable  and  excellent  friend, — the  late  Ber. 
Dr.  William  S.  Reid.  I  Bucoeeded  him  immediately  in  his  pastoral  charge, 
and,  daring  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  was  in  such  relations  with  him  is 
gave  me  the  best  opportunity  for  becoming  acquunted  with  his  chander. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  have  mingled  with  all  classes  in  this  oommnnitj  wko 
knew  him  for  many  years,  and  thus  have  gathered,  without  any  liabilltj  (o 
mistake,  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  respect  to  him.  The  leading  facte  of 
his  history  have  been  furnished  me  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

William  Shields  Reid,  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  was  born  ii 
West  Nottingham  township,  Chester  County,   Pa.  on  the  2l8t  of  AprD, 
1778.     Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents  emigrated  from  !>•> 
land  about  the  year  1740.     His  father,  Adam  Reid,  was  a  fiumer  of  mod- 
erate  means   and  honourable   character,  and   his   mother,  whose  miidm 
name  was  Martha  Shields,  was  a  woman    of  marked  and  decided  pietj* 
Becoming  in  early  life  a  subject  of  grace,  and  profesdng  religion  at  tk 
age  of  fifteen,  he  determined  on  devoting  himself  to  the   ministry,  ud 
at  once  set  himself  to  acquire  the  necessary  education.     His  fsitfaer  vts 
not  able  to  give  him  material  assistance  in  his  scheme,  and  he  determiiMd 
with  characteristic  energy  to  do  without  assistance.     During  the  internb 
of  his  labour  on  the  farm,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
the  Latin  Grammar, — preparing  himself  to  teach  a  small  school  until  he 
got  means  to  take  him  to  College;  entered  in  due  time  at  Princeton;  lod, 
after  encountering  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  graduated  with  honour  is  tk 
year  1802.      On  leaving  Princeton,  he  went  to  Oeorgetown,  D.  C,  iwi 
was  engaged  for  two  years  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  Academy,-^ 
the  same  time  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  ^ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch.     He  afterwards  removed  to  Sheperdstown,  Va.,  vkre 
he  continued  his  studies  with  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  under  the  superintenJeiKC 
of  the  Winchester  Presbytery.     After  remaining  here  for  some  time,  k 
visited  the  town  of  Winchester  during  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Vir 
ginia,  and  there  met  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Archibald  Alexander,  vk 
was  at  that  time  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  was  eeekiig 
some  one  to  succeed  to  the  Professorship,  which  had  been  rendered  TM»t 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  John  H.  Rice  to  tlie 
pastorship  of  a  church  in  that  vicinity.     He  proposed  to  Mr.  Reid  to  t«ki 
the  place,  and  he  consented  to  do  so, — fully  expecting,  however,  to  retov 
and  spend  his  life  in  his  native  State.    When  Dr.  Alexander,  aboot  two 
years  after,  accepted  a  call  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Reid  succeeded  him  tf 
President  of  the  College.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbjteiy 
of  Winchester  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  retained  his  connection  with  the 
College  some  eighteen  months  afterwards, — making  in  all  about  five  jtfi'* 

During  his  residence  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  he  became  attached  lo 

ementina  F.,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Venable,— one  of  the 
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wealthiest  and  most  prominent  citiiens  d  that  oonnty ;  and,  the  offer  of 
marriage  being  accepted,  the  design  -of  returning  to  PennsyWania  was  aban* 
doned.  He  was  married  on  the  l!2tLof  December,  1807 ;  and,  selecting 
Lynchburg,  in  the  County  of  Campbell,  as  a  &Tourable  location,  he 
removed  thither  with  his  wife  in  1808,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long 
and  usef  al  life  in  the  service  of  that  community.  He  at  once  opened  a  school 
for  males,  as  a  means  of  support,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  a  regu« 
lar  and  systematic  effort  to  build  up  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  village. 
After  preaching  the  G}x>spel  here  a  number  of  years,  he  suoceeded,  in  1815, 
in  organising  a  church,  though  he  was  not  installed  as  its  Pastor  till  1822. 
The  church  which  was  thus  established,  grew  under  his  able  and  judicious 
culture,  and  I  may  add  his  generous  pecuniary  sacrifices,,  into  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  and  well  disciplined  bodies  of  Christians  in  the  State.  It 
was  the  marked  Church  of  the  day,  and  so  continued  until  the  time  of  the 
sohism,  which  unfortunately  occurred,  to  mar  its  peace,  about  the  year  1830. 

But  the  efforts  of  this  excellent  man  were  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
pastoral  charge.  His  school  was  in  fact  his  principal  field  of  labour,  and 
the  main  channel  of  his  influence.  The  salary  which  he  received  from  his 
congregation  was  never  adequate  to  the  support  of  his  large  family,  and 
thus  he  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  continue  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
His  school  which,  after  a  while,  became  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies, 
stood  first  among  similar  institutions  in  Virginia.  Its  average  attendance 
for  many  years  was  upwards  of  sixty,  and  the  influence  which  he  exerted  in 
forming  the  characters  of  wives  and  mothers,  is  beyond  all  estimate.  Many 
entered  it  ignorant,  and  left  it  accomplished ;  and  many  entered  it  impeni- 
tent,  and  left  it  the  children  of  grace.  This  school  continued  to  flourish 
without  abatement  until  his  health  began  seriously  to  decline,  when  he 
finally  abandoned  it,  and  continued  to  labour,  as  far  as  his  health  would 
permit,  in  the  pulpit  alone.  He  became  utterly  incapacitated  for  public 
labour  in  the  year  1848,  resigned  his  charge,  and  afterwards  lived  in  retire* 
ment  in  the  bosom  of  a  devoted  and  affectionate  fflimily, — serving  the  church 
by  his  prayers,  and  illustrating  the  Gospel  by  the  serene  and  elevated  char- 
acter of  his  piety,  until  at  length  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Reid  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  at  which  he  was  graduated,  in  1884. 

Dr.  Eeid  was  a  man  of  vigorous  talents  and  uncommon  energy  of 
character.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  clearness  of  his 
views,  for  a  rapid  and  animated  elocution,  and  for  a  decided  and  uncom« 
promising  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  Church.  The  amount  of 
labour  he  performed  at  some  periods  of  his  life  is  almost  incredible — teaching 
a  large  school,  providing  for  a  family,  preaching  twice  in  the  week  and  twice 
on  the  Sabbath,  together  with  all  the  incidental  and  occasional  work  of  a 
Pastor.  For  a  period  of  seven  years,  he  scarcely  ever  slept  an  entire  night ; 
and,  during  three  of  those  years,  he  never  slept  in  a  bed  when  at  home,  but 
slept  in  a  chair  with  the  head  of  an  invalid  daughter  resting  on  his  shoulder. 
He  was  tried  by  many  labours  and  many  sorrows,  and  came  out  of  all, 
bearing  that  sculptured  beauty  that  never  fails  to  spring  from  beneath  the 
chisel  of  the  Lord.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  dignity  of  hji 
manners.  Perhaps  scarcely  any  man  of  his  time  was  able  to  give  an  equal 
charm  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  His  feelings  were  strong,  but  under 
admirable  control ;  and  his  natural  benevolence  was  moulded  by  the  grace 
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of  the  Gh>Bpel  into  the  most  tendoraiid  Bympathetio  dispositioii.    I  un  wt 
ftware  that  any  mui  has  ever  lived  in  this  community  for  whom  a  t«- 
eratton  so  profoond  was  mingled  with  an  affection  so  strong.     His  Chrisdtt 
oharacter  was  uncommonly  elevated, — distinguished  for  humility,  for  serae 
and  equable  trust  in  Christ,  for  tenderness  of  affection,  and  for  a  h<^  tbt 
never  seemed  to  suffer  even  &  momentary  eclipse.     This  was  pre-emineDtlj 
exemplified  in  his  death.     It  is  seldom  that  there  is  witnessed  so  modi  «f 
sustained  and  elevated  joy  and  peace  in  death,  as  in  the  case  of  this  y» 
erable  saint.     The  expressions  that  fell  from  his  lips  were  full  of  the  coe- 
eolations  of  the  Gospel.     Christ  was  all  his  hope ;  and  this  was  constsn^j 
the  theme  of  his  addresses  to  those  who  vbited  him.     He  is  all'Suficient— 
all'Sufficient  both  for  life  and  for  deaths  broke  repeatedly  from  his  lips. 
He  was  asked,  on  one  occasion,  whether,  if  he  had  his  whole  life  to  lire 
over  again,  he  would   spend  it  in  preaching  the  Oospel.     He  replied— 
*'  Oh  yes ;  had  I  my  whole  life  to  live  again,  I  should  only  prea4^  witk 
the  more  earnestness  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.      He   is  the  oolj 
Saviour,  and  He  is  all-sufficient."     He  was  asked  one  evening  by  the  Reetor 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  place,  if  he  now  found  the  atonement  «f 
Christ  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  hopes ;  and  his  reply  deserves  to  be  remea- 
bered — "Nothing  less  would  do — nothing  more  could  be  conceived."    He 
requested  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  him  but  that  he  had  departed  is 
peace ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  his  dying  testimonj 
to  the  value  of  the  Oospel  might  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  ht 
consented  that  such  notice  of  his  dying  exercises  as  his  elders  might  approre, 
should  be  given  to  the  world.     About  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  wu 
thought  to  be  dying,  and  his  room,  was  filled  with  weeping,  yet  comfortci 
friends.     The  scene  that  ensued  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  vit- 
nessed  it.     The  old  minister,  raised  on  pillows  to  facilitate  his  breathing, 
addressed  the  sorrowing  friends  around  him,  with  a  counteoanee  radiut 
with  the  mysterious  joys  of  Gospel  grace,  and  poured  out  his  testimony  t^ 
the  fulness  of  Christ  in  life  and  death,  with  a  vividness  of  thought  tnd  t 
tenderness  of  feeling,  that  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  reality  and  valaeof 
the  hope  that  sustained  him.     One  by  one,  his  children  and  his  serranti 
advanced  to  his  side,  received  his  admonitions,  and  left  him  to  mouro  for 
themselves,  and  almost  envy  his  situation.     He  left  messages  for  his  brethies 
of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  and  the  Synod  of  Virginia;  M 
sighing  out,  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  repose  in  his  face,  —  **  There  a 
peace  in  death  as  well  as  in  life,'' — he  closed  the  most  impressive  testiinosj 
I  have  ever  witnessed  to  the  reality  and  the  preciousness  of  the  Gospd 
hope  of  salvation.     So  he  continued  to  testify  to  the  end.     His  disease  sttf- 
fered  him  to  linger  long  on  the  verge  of  the  grave — long  enough  to  tut 
thoroughly  his  spirit  of  submission;  and  though  eager  to  depart,  '^Notmj 
will  but  thine  be  done"  was  often  on  his  lips.     At  last,  on  the  afUnooo 
of  the  23d  of  June,  1853,  while*  the  sinking  sun  shone  upon  his  fsce,  ^ 
gently  passed  away.     His  body  was  committed  to  the  grave,  two  davs  after 
his  decease,  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  all  of  whom  realised  thai 
the  Church  and  the  world  shared  together  in  a  loss  too  great  not  to  he  felt,— 
too  peculiar  to  be  easily  repaired.     I  may  mention  that,  on  the  daj  of  tht 
Funeral, — though  it  occurred  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year, — the  stores  ven 
■aed,  and  buainess  generally  suspended,  and  every  suitable  public  deoos* 
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(timtion  made  that  oonld  be,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  that  venerable 


Dr.  Reid  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  —  three  sons,  and  ten 
danghters.  Mrs.  Reid  died  in  the  assured  hope  of  entering  into  rest,  on  the 
llih  of  August,  1841,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  R.  YAUGHAN. 

PROM  THE  REV.  JOHK  EARLY,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  or  THS  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH  SOUTH. 

Ltnohbdbq,  July  2, 1857. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  was  first  introduced  to  the  Rev.  William  S.  Reid  about 
the  year  1810,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  him  when  I  came  to  this 
place  to  reside  in  1821.  I  was  frequently  associated  with  him  in  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  country ;'  often  heard  him  preach,  and 
communed  with  him  at  the  Lord's  table  in  his  church,  and  sometimes  found  him 
in  the  Methodist  Congregation  communing  with  them;  and  such  was  .his  kind- 
ness to  my.  family  that,  in  making  his  pastoral  visits,  especially  when  I  was  long 
absent  from  home,  he  would  see  and  pray  with  them,  and  speak  to  them  words 
of  Christian  encouragement  and  comfort;  and  this  he  continued  as  long  as  his 
health  would  allow. 

As  a  gentleman.  Dr.  Reid  was  bland  in  his  manners,  and  kind  and  respectful 
in  his  intercourse.    As  a  teacher,  he  was  extensively  known,  and  educated  more 
young  ladies  than  any  other  man  ever  did  in  this  community;  and  often,  by  his 
seasonable  and  faithful  counsels  and  admonitions,  left  the  most  salutary  and 
enduring  impressions  on  their  minds.    As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  never 
compromitted  himself  nor  his  cause.    He  mingled  cheerfulness  and  gravity  in 
due  proportions.     While  he  would  never  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  fidelity  to 
the  principles  or  institutions  of  his  own  Church,  he  showed  that  his  Christian 
sympathies  reached  far  beyond  it,  and  that  he  could  cordially  fraternize  and 
co-operate  with  all — no  matter  by  what  name  they  might  be  called — who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.    The  efiect  of  this  was,  that  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  other  denominations,  and  I  may  say,  was  a  general  favourite  in 
the  Christian  community.    His  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  society  and  of 
the  Church  was  manifested  in  his  considerate  and  earnest  regard  for  great  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  duty,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  in  every  field  of  labour. 
In  his  preaching,  he  was  evangelical  and  instructive,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth;  in  prayer  he  was  devout,  fervent  and  highly  gifted;  and,  in  his  pastoral 
labours,  eminently  faithful  and  exemplary.     By  his  meek,  humble  and  kindly 
spirit,  and  by  his  active  and  well  directed  efibrts  in  different  departments  of 
society,  he  has  left  an  enduring  mark  upon  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

His  departure  from  the  world  was  worthy  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his 
Christian  life.  After  having  served  Qod  and  bis  generation  faithfully,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  he  finally  lay  down  to  die.  And  there,  surrounded  by 
his  dear  children,  and  many  devoted  friends,  he  blessed  them  and  spoke  to  them 
of  his  unwavering  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  the  joyful  hope  he  had  of  being 
soon  at  rest  in  his  bosom.  Every  thing  that  he  said, — nay  the  very  expression 
of  his  countenance,  showed  that  his  peace  was  as  a  river;  In  this  frame  of 
serene  triumph,  bordering  upon  ecstacy,  he  continued  several  days,  until  at 
length  the  silver  cord  yielded,  and  the  spirit  winged  its  way  to  its  glorious 
home. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  EARLY. 
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FBOM  THE  RET.  W.  H.  KINCKLE, 

EBOTOB  or  8T.  PAUL'S  (SPUOOPAL)  CHITRCR,  LTKCHBUBG. 

Ltwcrbubo,  Va.,  Jnlj  29, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  jour  request  fir 
some  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Reid  of  this  place;  but  I  belieic 
I  can  better  serve  your  purpose  by  sending  you  an  extract  from  a  SemM 
that  I  preached  immediately  after  his  death,  when  my  impressions  in  respect  to 
him  were  more  vivid,  than  by  any  thing  that  I  oould  write  now,  after  the  kpB 
of  several  years.  I  am  only  sorry  that  want  of  time  prevented  a  fuller  exbibh 
tion  of  one  of  the  loveliest  characters  which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  te 
know;  and  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  high  as  is  the  estimate  I  expressed  of  tl» 
worth  of  that  devoted  man  of  God,  it  falls  below,  rather  than  exceeds,  the  trntL 
You  will  have  in  your  collection,  I  doubt  not,  the  names  of  many  who  have  beei 
more  conspicuous  before  the  Christian  public,  but  none,  I  am  sure,  that  walked 
more  humbly  with  God,  or  lal)oured  more  disinterestedly  for  the  Kingdom  ef 
Christ.     The  conclusion  of  the  Discourse  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:— 

"  I  mi)st  now  crave  your  indulgence,  while  I  add  a  few  words  in  refereneets 
the  devoted  servant  of  God,  to  whom  I  alluded  in  my  openmg  remarks.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  portray  at  length  the  multiplied  excellencies  of  his  character.  F« 
ten  years  I  have  been  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  and  fraternal  nature  witk 
him,  and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  say,  to  the  glory  of  God's  grace,  what  yrtswi 
of  the  eminently  pious  Archbishop  Leigh  ton, — 'I  never  once  saw  him  iDUj 
other  temper  than  that  which  I  wished  to  be  in  the  last  moment  of  mj  life-' 
My  honoured  predecessor,^  in  the  charge  of  this  congregation,  commended  his 
to  me,  at  my  coming  to  this  place,  as  a  clerical  acquaintance,  of  enlarged  ud 
liberal  feelings,  with  whom  I  would  find  it  pleasant  to  hold  intercourse.  I  hsiv 
found  his  testimony  abundantly  verified  by  my  own  observation.  I  number  the 
hours  spent  in  his  society  among,  not  the  most  pleasant  only,  but  the  most  profit- 
able, of  my  life.  He  was  to  me  '  Paul  the  aged,'  and  often  have  I  been  by  tore 
humbled,  instructed,  and  refreshed,  by  the  lessons  of  a  ripe  Christian  expe 
rience,  which  fell  from  his  lips. 

"  He  had,  in  various  ways,  been  afflicted,  during  a  large  portion  of  bis  life,— 
and  not  in  vain.  Trials  had  done  their  appointed  work  on  him,  and  carried  te 
personal  piety  to  a  point  of  excellence,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  standard.  Theie 
was  a  strength  of  faith  in  God,  and  a  thoroughness  of  childlike  submissioa  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  a  degree  of  gentleness,  peace,  and  meek  self-possession  ii 
the  habitual  frame  of  his  mind,  which  I  contemplated  with  feelings  amoantiif 
to  veneration.  Besides  these  direct  fruits  of  affliction,  there  were  other  tnits 
of  character,  which  shone  in  him  with  conspicuous  lustre.  His  humUitji  *** 
remarkable.  He  had  been  a  useful  man.  In  the  pulpit  and  school-room,  ht 
had  served  this  community  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Tn  season  and  oat <f 
season,  in  face  of  reproach  as  well  as  when  all  was  smiling,  had  be  gone  in  u^ 
out  amohg  his  fellow-men,  doing  his  duty  in  the  fear  of  God.  By  soores  tf^ 
hundreds  are  persons  to  be  found,  both  in  town  and  country,  who  are  dtbertbo 
seals  of  his  ministry  in  the  Lord,  or  the  creditable  specimens  of  his  scholiitie 
training.  He  was  also,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  particularly,  a  man  who* 
all  delighted  to  honour.  Good  and  bad,  they  of  his  own  household  of  fiuthitf' 
those  of  other  creeds,  all  united  to  do  him  reverence.  But  he  was  as  baaiU»» 
unobtrusive  and  self-renouncing,  as  if  he  had  been  the  least  and  obscurest  of  lA 
saints.  His  conversations,  prayers,  and  favourite  hymns,  breathed  a  t^ 
which  gave  all  its  honours  to  his  Master,  and  asked  for  himself  no  higher  boei 
than  to  lie  at  his  feet,  a  debtor  to  sovereign  grace  for  mercy.    Then  thaw  *>• 
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hi8  beruvoUnce  of  ktart — ^I  never  heard  him,  during  my  ten  years  intercourse 
with  him,  utter  an  unkind  sentiment  or  allusion.  Past  wrongs  seemed  to 
have  utterly  &ded  away  from  his  memory,  and  the  sunshine  of  loye  and  good- 
will beamed  out  from  his  heart  towards  every  human  being.  Over  and  over 
have  I  had  occasion  to  admire  his  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  his  deep  grati- 
tude for  attentions  and  favours  which  loving  hands  would  show  him,  his  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  his  expanded  charity  toward  all 
'*  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  But  to  me  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  character  was  his  Umt  far  Christ.  Like  St.  Paul  in  the  text,  he  could  in 
deed  and  truth  say,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ."  ''  Christ  and  Him  crucified  " 
was  with  him  more  than  a  bare  doctrine,  which  his  sacred  office  required  him  to 
preach.  It  was  a  truth  graven  on  the  tablets  of  his  Inmost  soul,  and  endeared 
to  him  by  a  life-experience  of  its  preciousness.  No  theme  was  sweet  to  his  ear 
as  that.  No  unwilling  assent  was  his  to  the  Gospel — no  accepting  it  as  the  way 
of  safety  for  him,  because  he  could  do  no  better.  It  was  his  choice,  his  boast, 
his  joy,  his  all  in  all.  It  was  a  plan  that  fully  met  his  wants  as  a  sinner — a 
plan  that  had  saved  him,  and  sent  so  many  of  his  own  family  and  flock  on  before 
to  Heaven.  He  wanted  nothing  more — he  could  do  with  nothing  less.  He 
preached  it  in  public;  he  taught  it  from  house  to  house;  he  bore  blessed  testi- 
mony to  it  in  the  closing  weeks  of  his  life.  When  such  was  his  devotion  to  the 
Qospel,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Master,  whom  he  so  greatly 
honoured,  also  honoured  him  by  granting  him  a  departure  radiant  with  fulness 
of  peace  and  hope.  His  dying  chamber,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  was  a 
privileged  spot  beyond  the  common  walk  of  men.  There  was  no  display,  no 
excitement,  no  tumultuous  raptures,  no  effort  at  making  memorable  dying 
remarks.  All  was  quiet,  simple,  unaffected,  self-forgetting,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  «alm,  dignified  loveliness  of  his  life.  When  I  told  him,  on  one  occasion, 
how  encouraged  I  felt  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  my  Saviour  with  increased 
earnestness,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  its  truth,  from  seeing  how  calmly  it 
was  enabling  him  to  die,  it  seemed  to  be  a  thought  that  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  the  manner  of  his  departure  was  of  interest  to  any  one,  and  with  sweet 
humility  he  replied,  '  I  am  thankful  if  it  has  that  effect.' 

"  But  I  must  close  my  hasty  sketch.  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  detained  you  too 
long.  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend.  We  were  of  different  Communions,  but  of 
one  heart.  He  was  more  than  twice  my  age;  but  that  only  made  me  revere, 
love,  and  look  up  to  him  the  more.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  whose  character,  beau- 
tiful with  the  reflected  graces  of  his  Lord,  was  a  model  I  delighted  to  study. 
This  humble  tribute  to  departed  worth  is  but  a  poor  expression  of  what  I  feel 
in  view  of  this  dispensation  of  Providence.  Such  as  it  is,  I  lay  it  on  his  grave 
with  filial  affection,  and  pray  God  that  that  mantle  of  Elijah  may  fall  on  Elisha, 
and  that  after  as  pure  and  useful  a  life  as  his,  I  may  die  as  tranquil  a  death,  and 
meet  him  again  to  exchange  our  suspended  intercourse  below  for  the  eternal  fel- 
lowship of  Heaven." 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  KINOKLB. 
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1806—1855. 

John  Johnston  was  born  in  the  township  of  Montgomery  and  Con^ 
of  Ulster,  but  now  township  of  Crawford  and  County  of  Orange,  Stale  of 
New  York,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1778.  His  parents  were  both  hm 
the  North  of  Ireland;  but  they  met  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  the  oceia 
His  father  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Ghureb,  \k 
mother  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Ireland:  she,  after  her  arriTal  in 
this  country,  became  a  member  in .  full  communion,  while  he  beeame  tt 
attendant  on  Presbyterian  worship,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  promotiag 
the  interests  of  a  church  of  that  denomination. 

In  his  early  youth,  he  was  put  to  work  upon  his  father's  farm,  tad  Ij 
that  means  greatly  invigorated  his  naturally  feeble  oonstitution.  Id  tbe 
autumn  of  1794,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  became  tempo- 
rarily a  clerk  in  a  store  a  few  miles  from  his  father's  residence.  The  neit 
spring,  being  at  home  to  pass  the  Sabbath,  his  father  inquired  of  him  bov 
he  wished  to  be  employed  in  life ;  and  referred  it  to  his  choice  whether  to 
be  a  farmer,  or  a  merchant,  or  to  be  educated  for  a  profession.  He  iostsotly 
chose  the  latter ;  and  having  remained  at  home  a  few  months  to  assist  te 
father  in  gathering  in  the  harvests  of  the  year,  he  entered  upon  a  come 
of  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Freeman,t  Pastor  of 
the  Congregation  of  Hopewell.  Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1797, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Freeman  to  take  obargetf 
the  Congregation  of  Bethlehem,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  it  beean 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  another  instructer.  He  accordingly  beciiDe  i 
member  of  an  Academy,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Montgomeijt 
under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Neely.  After  remaining  here  two  years,  Mr* 
Neely  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  Academy,  and  young  Johnston  wis 
removed  to  an  Academy  at  Kingston,  of  which  Mr.  Timothy  T.  Smi^ 

*  Memoirs  hy  the  Rer.  Dr.  Camahui. — MS.  from  the  ReT.  Dr.  Fortjth. 

t  Jonathan  Freeman  wu  horn  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  April  4,  1765.  Hia  paternal  umj 
tors,  were  from  England;  his  maternal  from  France.  He  was  licensed  to  preadi  on  the Sd a 
May,  1793,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nevr  York,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  tki 
Chnroh  in  Hopewell,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1794.  After  remaining  here  abont  four  yesiCt  ki 
resigned  his  charffo,  and  in  1797,  removed  to  Newburgh,  where  he  laboured  till  October,  IM^ 
He  then  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  on  the  I7tb  of  XonB' 
ber,  1822.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Ker  of  Goshen.  He  reeeiTw 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  College  in  1800,  and  fkrom  the  College  of  K** 
Jersey  in  1809.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  day  api{ointed  by  the  Geneial  AsBeBiU7i|** 
day  of  Solemn  Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  1798 ;  a  Diseourao  on  Psalmody,  ddirtm 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  1801;  a  Baptismal  Catechism,  1811;  a  Baptisnal  Dislof" 
between  a  group  of  Anabaptist  writers  and  myself,  1812.  He  also  contriDated  larpAj  ^ 
several  religious  periodicals.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  ms  a  highly  respectable  aAebt, 
faithful  pastor,  and  acceptable  preacher. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Ker,  mentioned  above,  was  a  son  of  William  and  Katharine  Ecr,  m^ 
was  bom  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  on  th|  7th  of  September,  (0.  8.)  1736.  Having  been  bopcft'tf 
converted  in  early  life  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  he  beeaoo  is  ^ 


settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  his  dmth, 
place  on  the  14th  of  December,  1804,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  wus 
whig  in  the  Revolution,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  volontanr  Chaplain  la  the  ill 
army.  He  was  a  man  of  a  well  balanced  and  well  cultivated  mind,  enlarged  and  Hbti^rit^a 
earnest  piety,  and  extensive  influenoe.  He  published  a  Sermon  in  the  Amsriesa  Vnmtf 
(Vol.  lY,)  eotiUed  «  God's  Sovereignty  In  oonferring  meaDf  and  gnMi"  1791. 
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aflerwards  Professor  of  languages  in  Union  College,  was  Principal.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  September,  when  he  was  called  home  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father. 

One  consequence  of  this  event  he  supposed  would  be  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  change  his  plans  for  life,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  a  collegiate 
coarse,  return  and  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family, — ^he  being  the  eldest 
of  five  children.  His  excellent  mother,  however,  was  unwilling  that  he 
should  thus  be  disappointed ;  and  she  proposed  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
ftiroily  together,  and  provide  means  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  cherished 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education.  In  order  to  secure  the  requi- 
site funds,  it  was  resolved  that  a  portion  of  the  stock  on  the  farm  should 
be  disposed  of;  and  in  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the  young  scholar  did  not 
scruple  to  become  a  drover.  In  company  with  a  neighbour,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  cattle  into  the  Counties  of  Dutchess  and  Westchester,  he 
addressed  himself  with  great  alacrity  to  this  new  employment,  and  by  this 
means  obtained  all  the  money  necessary  for  his  immediate  wants. 

Having  parted  with  his  company,  he  stopped  at  Yorktown  on  his  return, 
and  took  lodgings  for  the  night.  Here  a  painful  feeling  of  solitude  came 
over  him,  as  he  reflected  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and  there 
was  no  person  who  cared  for  him  within  his  reach.  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning,  about  daylight,  was  waked  by  two 
little  boys  lying  in  a  trundle-bed  near  him,  talking  about  God — asking 
whether  Ood  could  see  them, — whether  he  could  see  them  in  the  dark, — 
whether  he  could  see  them  if  they  covered  their  heads  with  a  blanket ;  and 
other  similar  questions.  Their  conversation  arrested  his  attention,  and  left 
a  deep  and  enduring  impression  upon  his  mind.  Some  foifty  years  after  the 
occurrence,  Mr.  Johnston  happened,  during  a  meeting  of  Synod  in  New 
York,  to  be  dining  at  the  hoiisc  of  the  ReV.  Dr.  Potts,  with  some  twenty 
others, — ministers  and  ruling  elders,  and  he  related  this  circumstance  as 
illustrative  of  the  important  influence  which  apparently  trivial  events  often 
have  in  deciding  character  and  destiny.  One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  table 
inquired  when  and  where  the 'circumstance  occurred  ;  and  on  being  told,  he 
said,  with  quivering  lips,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears — '*  I  was  one  of  those 
two  little  boys,  and  am  here  as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church." 

In  October,  1799,  ho  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  As  he  approached  the  close  of  his  collegiate 
course,  his  mind  became  deeply  and  painfully  exercised  in  regard  to  a  pro* 
fession.  His  predilections  were  all  for  the  ministry,  but  his  fear  was  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  spiritual  qualifications.  From  the  time  he  heard 
the  two  little  boys  talk  about  God  seeing  them  in  the  dark,  and  covered 
with  a  blanket,  he  had  had  serious  impressions  ;  and  those  impressions  were 
now  revived  and  deepened.  After  much  meditation,  and  prayer,  and 
receiving  the  advice  of  a  judicious  minister,  he  resolved  on  devoting  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  He  became  a  member  of  *  the  Church  of  Goodwill,  in 
the  autumn  of  1801,  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  graduated. 

He  now  returned  to  Princeton,  and  commenced  his  theological  studies 
under  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of 
the  college  edifice  and  library  in  March  following,  the  theological  students 
dispersed,  and  he,  after  making  a  short  visit  to  hb  mother,  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  went  to  study  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  MeMillan,  the 
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ApoBtle  of  Weitern  Penasylvania.    Here  lie  remainei  about  ayeerial 

eight  monthB,  during  which  time  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of  witeea- 
ing  those  strange  physical  phenomena  that  oharaotmaed  the  memenUe 
revival  of  that  period.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  genuimatfi 
of  the  work,  though  there  was  much  connected  with  it  that  he  oould  aeitkr 
understand  nor  approve. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  ihe  Preebytei; 
of  Ohio,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  was  now  stroi^ 
urged  to  take  license  to  preach  at  once,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  ■» 
gionary  ;  but  to  this  he  could  not  consent.  As  his  means  of  support  win 
nearly  exhausted,  he  determined  to  suspend  his  studies  for  a  season,  wd 
return  to  the  East  side  of  the  Mountains  and  engage  in  teaching.  Aeoord* 
ingly,  on  the  Ist  of  December,*  1803,  he  took  leave  of  that  pari  of  ^ 
country,  where  he  felt  that  he  had  been  greatly  benefitted  both  inteUeetuHj 
and  spLrLtually,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  Eastern  shoce  of  M117- 
land, — having  previously  made  arrangements  for  teaching  in  the  hnuLj  d 
a  gentleman  who  resided  there.  On  arriving  at  the  place,  however,  k 
foupd,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  havrngbeA 
delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time,  another  person, — a  young  man  from  Ncff 
England,  had  been  engaged,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  lost  the  opportuni^. 
Ho  was  directed  to  another  gentleman,  who,  it  was  understood,  wanted  t 
teacher;  but  he  too,  it  proved,  was  already  supplied.  He  then  retaraedii 
a  stafe  of  great  depression  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Nichols,  by  whom  he  hd 
first  expected  to  be  employed,  and  the  result  of  the  conference  between  then 
was  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  retained,  agreeably  to  the  original  arnugi- 
ment, — Mr.  N.  resolving  to  pay  the  other  young  man  whom  he  had  engigei 
for  whatever  trouble  or  inconvenience  might  be  occasioned  to  him.  ft 
accordingly  remained  in  this  family  till  May,  1805,  and,  during  the  ^M, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  distinguished  families  in  MaryluA 
and  was  an  attendant  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 

After  having  thus  spent  a  very  pleasant  year  and  a  half  as  a  private  tstflCi 
he  returned  to  Princeton,  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbjteiy 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  resumed  his  theological  studies  under  ihe  direeiiM 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  KoUock,  then  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Ccik^ 
of  New  Jersey.  In  the.  autumn  succeeding,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  is  ^ 
College.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  held  it  for  one  year,  in  conneoUooilw 
with  that  of  Assistant  Librarian, — at  the  same  time  vigorously  prosecvkng 
his  theological  studies.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1806,  he  was  licenied  to 
preach  the  Qospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  immediitdj 
after  returned  to  visit  his  friends  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

From  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson  he  received  appointments  to  preset  > 
Newburgh,  New  Windsor,  Florida,  and  Pleasant  Valley, — all  of  wbick  c»* 
grogations  were  then  vacant.  He  was  invited  to  settle  in  each  of  tkew 
places,  but  ultimately  determined  to  accept  the  call  from  the  united  Obar^ 
of  New  Windsor  and  Newburgh,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Eleasar  Boioit 
He  commenced  his  regular  service  in  connection  with  these  chureh^  * 
April,  1807,  and  his  ordination  and  installation  took  place  at  New  Wiodiori 
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o&  the  6th  of  August  following,— on  whieh  occasion  the  Bev.  Andrew  Kiagt 
presided. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1807,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Ball,  of  Orange  County.  They  had  heen  brought  up  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  had  been  mutually  attached  and  pledged  to  the  mar- 
riage relation  for  several  ^ears.  They  were  eminently  suited  to  each  other, 
and  were  fellow- helpers  in  all  that  was  good  during  a  period  of  forty-eight 
years.     They  had  nine  children, — four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Mr.  Johnston,  began  his  labours  at  Newburgh  and  New^Windsor  by  preach- 
ing  one  sermon  in  each  place  on  the  Sabbath ;  but,  as  this  arrangement  was 
found  inconvenient,  he  afterwards  preached  a  whole  Sabbath  alternately  in 
the  two  places.  In  April,  1810,  he  was  released  from  the  charge  of  New 
Windsor, — the  Congregation  of  Newburgh  having  presented  through  the 
Presbytery  a  call  for  the  whole  of  his  services,  promising  him  a  larger  salary 
than  he  had  previously  received* from  both  congregations.  Here  he  con> 
tinned  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  to  its  dose,  he  was'  a  model  of 
diligence  and  fidelity,  and  his  labours  may  be  said  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  Revivals  of  religion  took  place  among  his  people  in  the  years 
1811^.13,  1815-16,  1819^20,  1824->25,  1831,  and  1848.  As  the  result  of 
these  revivals,  with  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  upon  his  ordinary  ministrations,  his 
ehurch  became  large  and  prosperous,  embodying  no  small  amount  of  Chri»» 
tian  energy  and  efficiency,  and  enlisting  vigorously  in  the  great  benevolent 
movements  of  the  day. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  and  for  some  years  after,  he  was  accus- 
tomed, as  his  predecessors  had  done  before  him,  to  baptize  all  children  who 
were  presented,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  their  parents  were  in 
eommunion  with  the  Church.  He  came  at  length  to  have  scruples  on  the 
subject,  and  those  scruples  were  increased  by  reflection,  until  he  was  finally 
brought  to  a  full  conviction  that  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  baptism  was 
unseriptural  and  of  evil  tendency.  He  accordingly  announced  to  his  people 
his  change  of  opinion,  and  his  intended  change  of  practice,  on  the  subject, 
hut  he  did  it  in  so  discreet  and  conciliatory  a  manner,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  without  serious  opposition. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  took  place  in  1837,  Mr. 
Johnston  was  found  heartily  with  the  Old  School,  though  he  greatly  deplored 

t  Akdrbw  EiHO  wu  born  in  North  Cftrolina  in  1748,  and  was  graduated  at  the  CoHege  of 

Kew  Jersey  in  1773.     He  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  waa  probably  licensed 

^7  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1775.    He  beeun  his  labours  in  Goodwill  or  Wallkill,  as  a 

•tated  supply  in  October,  1776,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1777,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pas- 

U>T  of  the  Congregation,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 

10th  of  November,  1815.     He  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  father  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hnd- 

•on,  and  dnrinc  his  ministry  the  Congresatiou  of  Goodwill  was  greatly  prospered,  beinir  one  t»f 

^e  largest  in  that  part  of  the  State.    Though  he  was  not  a  learned  theologian,  nor  in  the  00m- 

mon  acceptation  of  the  phrase  a  popular  preacher,  few  of  his  contemporaries  were  more  success- 

^in  the  work  of  the  ministry.    He  was  emphatically  a  peace-maker.    The  Records  of  the 

'^bytery  to  whioh  he  belonged,  eontain  numerous  letters  and  resolutions  drawn  up  by  him 

'^tk  a  view  to  remove  difficulties  in  which  congregations  had  been  involved.    The  same  Records 

iho*?  that  the  Presbytery  ws«  especially  requested),  in  various  instances,  **  to  have  Father  King 

*Rit  as  one  of  the  Committee  to  endeavour  to  make  peace."  by  churches  which  were  then  in  a 

I      ^sturbed  state.    The  peace  of  his  own  church  was  unbroken  durinc  the  whole  of  his  long  pas- 

\^^'    Mr.  King  was  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Jtoe  Trimble  of  Wallkill,  bv  whom 

he  had  several  children,  most  of  whom  died  in  infancy.    His  son  James  graduated  at  the  Col- 

.      >«Ke  of  New  Jeney  in  1807,  studied  Law,  and  paetised  his  profession  in  Albanv  till  his  death, 

>      wiioh  ooearred  in  1841.    Mr.  Kind's  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  GUbert  Snowdeo 

^  Onnbeny,  N.  J.,  by  whom  he  iiad  two  sons. 
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ihe  manifold  eontontioDfl  uid  alienations  by  which  it  was  preoeded  ui 
attended. 

Mr.  Johnston  was-  a  punotoal  and  diligent  attendant  on  the  judieatoiiei 
of  the  Churoh.  He  was  fourteen  times  a  Commissioner  to  th»  Geninl 
Assembly,  and  was  a  delegate,  at  different  periods,  from  the  General  Asmb- 
bly  to  the  General  Association  of  Conneotiont,  Massachnsetts,  and  Ncr 
Hampshire,  and  the  General  CouTention  of  Vermont. 

In  1817,  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  a4  Priace- 
ton  ;  and  in  1840,  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1848,  ke 
was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  firom  La&jctte 
College. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Dr.  Johnston  commenced  a.  series  of  leetiM 
which  he  called  a  review  of  his»  ministry.     He  had  delivered  seven,  as^ 
intended  to  deliver  two  more,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  illness  wtiA 
confined  him  for  six  weeks,  and  prevented  him  from  ever  resuming  tk 
course.     As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  he  was  likely  to  be  incapable  of  aij 
farther  public  service,  a  committee  of  his  congregation  waited  npon  hin, 
requesting  him  to  give  himself  no  trouble  in  regard  to  the  sapply  of  tk 
pulpit, — assuring  him  that  they  would  themselves  attend  to  it»  and  that  \» 
usual  salary  should  be  paid  to  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.     He  immediat«lj 
wrote  to  Princeton  to  secure  the  services  of  a  young  man  from  the  Stwr 
nary — and,  having  accomplished  his  wish,  his  mind  was  at  rest  on  thatsobjed 
He  was  now  for  some  time  shut  up  iu  his  chamber,  suffering  severely  frooi  u 
attack  of  rheumatism.    As  he  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  meet  ob« 
more  with  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  invited  to 
come  to  Princeton  a  week  before  Commencement,  (June,  1855,)  inthebope 
that  a  brief  vbit  among  his  old  friends  might  serve  to  recruit  his  healtk 
He  went  accordingly,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  participated  ii 
their  deliberations  ^  but  it  was  the  last  public  duty  he  ever  performed.    H< 
reached  home  two  days  after  Commencement,  but,  instead  of  being  beaefit- 
ted,  had  evidently  been  injured,  by  the  journey.   He  suffered  severely  throogk 
the  month  of  July ;  and  about  the  first  of  August,  another  most  paiaM 
malady  set  in,  which  brought  his  life  to  a  close  on  the  23d  of  that  DMBtk 
His  Funeral  was  very  numerously  attended  on  the  26th, — clergymen  ciik 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist  and  Methodist  Chniiches,  taking  part  in  At 
service.    The  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  N<v 
York. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.  D., 
raorKSSOB  m  thk  thkolooxcal  saMiNAET  or  thb  amociatb  airoBjao  cavici 

AT  HBWBUBOH. 

Nbwbcbob.  26th  Jannary,  13S7* 
Rev.  and  dear  friend :  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  send  you  my  recdlactiotf 
of  my  venerable  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  who,  for  so  many  jctfs> 
exercised  his  ministry  in  my  native  town.  I  owe  it  as  a  debt  to  his  BM!B«7t 
and  yet  I  cannot  promise  to  send  you  much  of  a  personal  kind  that  will  pocstf* 
very  special  interest. 

Dr.*  Johnston  was  settled  in  Newbargh  long  before  I  was  bom,  and  my  eftHiot 
remembrance  of  him  is  that  of  a  man  well  up  in  years,  and  in  fact  beiriH 
decided  marks  of  old  age;  though  he  was  not,  of  course,  so  far  past  theiM>^ 
dian  of  life  as  to  my  childish  imagination  he  seemed  to  be.    This  outward  m**' 
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ing  was,  as  I  may  say,  completely  reversed  by  the  wig  he  wore  during  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  which  rejuvenated  him  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Until  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease,  his  step  was  unusually  quick 
and  elastic.,  his  general  health  was  good,  so  that,  when  past  threescore  and  ten, 
m6st  persons  would  Lave  taken  him  for  a  much  younger  man  than  he  was  in  fact. 
Indeed.  I  remember  to  have  been  greatly  surprised  myself  when  he  told  me  his 
age.  His  physical  constitution  was,  apparently,  by  no  means  one  of  the  iron 
kind,  yet  few  men  who  have  lived  so  long  as  he  did,  have  suffered  less  from  dis- 
ease.  Your  vegetarian  reader  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Johnston  never  tasted  animal  food,  unless  upon  a  few  raret>ccasions,  as  a  matter 
of  cariosity,  just  to  see  how  it  tasted.  But  I  should  add  that  his  abstinence  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  conscientious  scruples  about  the  lawfulness  of  using 
such  food. 

At  the  period  of  Dr.  Johnston's  settlement  in  Newburgh,  the  town  was  a  per- 
lect  hot-bed  of  infidelity.  With  a  few  noble  exceptions,  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  place,  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  physicians, 'were  all  more  or  less 
imbued  with  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Tom  Pain^.  That  wretched  apos- 
tate, andiipostle  of  infidelity.  Blind  Palmer,*  who  figures  pretty  largely  in  Grant 
Thorburn's  reminiscences,  often  visited  the  village,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  a  club  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Society  of  Ancient  Druids."  There  were 
at  that  time  only  two  churches  in  existence, — namely,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Associate  Reformed,  or  Scottish  Presbyterian,  and  in  both  of  them  religion  was 
at  a  low  ebb.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  harder  and  more  forbidding 
field  than  that  which  Dr.  Johnston  undertook  to  cultivate,  when  ordained  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Newburgh.  Yet  he  lived  to  see  the  barren  waste  (in  measure 
at  least)  bloom  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  he  was  permitted  to  gather  from 
it  a  large  harvest  of  precious  fruit.  Long  before  he  finished  his  course  and  entered 
into  his  rest,  the  once  formidable  ranks  of  infidelity  had  so  completely  disap- 
peared, that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  an  avowed  unbeliever,  and  few 
towns  could  be  named  in  which  the  proportion  of  church  going  and  Sabbath 
observing  population  is  greater  than  that  of  Newburgh.  And  while  this  pleasing 
result  is  not  to  be  traced  exclusively  to  Dr.  Johnston's  labours,  yet  they  had 
much  to  do  with  it. 

This  statement  might  have  surprised  you  somewhat,  if  you  had  had  only  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnston.  He  bad  not  a  particle  of  the  polemic 
in  his  nature,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  ever  preached  a  single  sermon 
aimed  directly  at  infidelity.  He  was  not  an  eloquent  man;  he  would  not  be 
called  a  learned  man ;  neither  was  ho  remarkable  for  intellectual  foroe.  From  the 
outset  of  his  ministry, — as  I  have  learned  from  himself, — he  became  convinced 
that  the  roost  effectual  weapon  with  which  to  meet  and  beat  down  scepticism  was 
not  the  Christian  evidences,  but  the  Gospel  itself.  This  he  thoroughly  under- 
stpod,  and  he  preached  it  in  a  plain,  simple,  earnest  way.     His  sermons  were 

*  BuHU  Falmsb  wma  a  nativ*  of  Caaterbury,  Conn. ;  wm  grmdnated  at  Dartmonth  Collego 
in  1787;  studied  Theology  and  wu  liceofed  to  preach,  bnt  very  soon  discarded  the  Calvinisuo 
system,  and  by  one  or  two  steps  landed  in  Deism.  The  change  in  bis  riews  must  have  oom- 
Benoed  at  a  veiy  early  period:  for  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Morse» 
dated  September  25,  1791,  in  wnich  he  avows  his  departure  from  the  common  orthodox  creed> 
and  says— "I  presamsj  if  I  erer  change,  it  will  be  to  a  greater  degree  of  heresy."  In  the 
autumn  of  1790,  Be  removed  to  Augusta,  Oa.,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  some 
literaiy  pursuits  between  one  and  two  vears,  and  among  other  thingSt  collected  material  for  Dr. 
Morse's  Qeogrnphy,  After  this,  he  lired  for  sereral  years  in  Philadelphia,  then  removed  to 
New  York,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  1806,  aged  forty-two. 
He  never  ceased  to  be  a  preacher,  but  much  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  was  a  bold  and 
tamest  advocacy  of  Deism.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Columbian  lUuminati,  a  Deistioil  Club 
at  New  York,  established  about  1801,  whose  nrofossed  aim  was  to  promote  moral  science,  against 
religions  and  political  imposture.  He  was  blind  from  his  youtn.  He  published  an  Oration 
delivef«d  on  the  Fourth  of  July^  1797;  and  a  volume  entitled  «The  Prindplca  of  Natoie,'* 
1803. 
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solid  and  serious,  in  no  sense  elaborate,  equally  remote  from  metaphysical  nXat 
ment,  the  show  of  logic,  and  flights  of  rhetoric,  but  abounding  in  pungent  appedi, 
and  delivered  with  a  manifest  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  was  sometimes  pe^ 
haps  excessive  and  a  little  out  of  place.  Howeyer,'  this  last  peculiarity  wis  \m 
observable  in  his  latter  years. 

But  his  labours  out  of  the  pulpit  had  as  much,  possibly  more,  to  do  with  thi 
success  of  his  ministry  than  his  sermons  in  it.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  iDd^ 
fatigablc  pastor.  'He  **  dwelt  among  his  own  people."  He  was  a  man  of  refj 
trarm  heart,  genial  temper,  quick  in  his  sympathies,  lively  in  conversatioo,  kai 
of  getting  and  giving*  news,  especially  such  as'  relate  to  the  Church.  He  loied^ 
to  mingle  in  the  social  gatherings  of  good  people  who  were  intelligent  and  aot 
over  fashionable,  and  no  one  could  be  more  ready  than  he  to  minister  to  tk 
innocent  merriment  and  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by  playful  anecdote  tad 
pious  remark.  Such  a  pastor,  circulating  as  he  did  perpetually  among  his  flodL, 
visiting  and  consoling  ^he  sick,  the  sorrowing,  the  poor,  the  aged,  could  not  &3 
to  win  for  himself  a  warm  place  in  their  affections. 

Front  an  early  period  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Johnston  was  led  to  take  so  mvA 
interest  in  the  numerous  sceptics  of  the  village  and  its  vicinity,  as  to  keep  la 
eye  upon  them,  and  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  he  could,  how  they  lived  andhortliej 
died.  The  habit  of  gathering  biographical  and  historical  facts  grew  upon  IuBi 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  he  ultimately  collected  a  large  store  of  infomotioi 
respecting  men  and  families  belonging  to  the  town  of  Newburgh,  and  the  Coofltf 
of  Orange.  He  was  in  this  respect  a  good  deal  like  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Piem 
of  Brookline,  Mass.;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  two  venerable  worthies  ha^ 
chanced  to  meet  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  they  would  bin 
made  "a  night  of  it,''  to  use  an  Irish  phrase,  in  reciprocal  queries  about  the 
men  and  events  of  past  times.  Dr.  Johnston  could  have  given  you  a  pretty  fA 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of  all  in  this  county  who  had  taken  a  promineiit 
part  in  the  propagation  and  defence  of  infidelity.  And  if  he  could  have  bea 
induced  to  put  his  copious  memoranda  into  a  shape  fit  for  the  press,  the  voloae 
would  have  furnished  some  illustrious  instances  of  the  triumph  of  Grace,  and  sow 
scarcely  less  remarkable  examples  of  Divine  judgment. 

Dr4  Johnston  was  a  most  devoted  Presbyterian.  He  was  bom  and  bred,  k 
lived  and  died,  in  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  he  cceBcd 
to  regard  the  General  Assembly  (Old  School)  as  the  most  august  convention  of 
men  in  the  wide  world.  In  a  historical  sermon  preached  some  years  before  Ui 
death,  he  described  his  feelings,  when  first  informed  that  he  was  tobe  cfaosefibj 
the  Assembly-^of  which  he  was  a  member — a  Director  of  the  Scminiry  it 
Princeton.  The  account  was  exceedingly  amusing.  The  good  man  conld  hinfif 
have  been  thrown  into  a  more  perturbing  flutter,  if  told  that  he  had  been  elected 
to  one  of  the  chairs  of  Theology.  He  held  the  ofiSoe  of  Director  for  many  jetn* 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  ever  absent  firom  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  asks 
prevented  by  serious  illness.  Princeton,  and  all  her  interests,  were,  indeed,  dtff 
to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  never  missed  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  or  ^ 
Synod,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  attend.  His  social  nature  found  free  scope  n 
these  assemblies  of  the  brotherhood.  He  dearly  loved  the  places  and  the •eii" 
which  afforded  him  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  good  peopki 
and  I  fancy  that  he  rarely  went  abroad  without  bringing  back  some  nev  ChBi' 
tian  friendship,  the  bond  of  which  he  took  care  to  keep  bright  by  occasKSii 
kindly  epistles. 

I  will  close  this  letter  with  a  curious  coincidence.  The  three  oldest  cturcto 
in  Newburgh  are  the  Presbyterian  (American),  the  Episcopal  (or  English  tf  ** 
is  often  styled),  and  the  Associate  Reformed  (Scottish  Presbyterian).  Of  tl* 
first  named  Dr.  Johnston  was  pastor  fifty  years  lacking  a  few  months,  sad  tw 
was  his  first  and  only  charge.    Of  the  second  the  Rer.  Dr.  Brown  his  ^ 
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rector  for  forty  years,  and  this  is  his  first  and  only  ohaige.  Of  tlie  third  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McGarroIl  has  been  pastor  a  little  more  than  thirty  years,  and  this  too 
is  hia  first  and  only  charge.  I  question  if  any  town  can  give  a  more  striking 
example  of  pastoral  permanence.  During  this  long  period,  these  excellent  minis- 
ters of  Christ)  though  belonging  to  different  branches  of  the  Church,  laboured 
side  by  side,  without  a  quarrel,  without  a  jar,  or  I  should  rather  say,  in  most 
cordial  and  unbroken  friendship. 

Relieve  me  to  remain 

Very  afiectionately  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 


-•♦- 


•  JOHN  CHESTER,  D.  D  * 

1807—1829. 

John  Chester  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  August,  1785.  Hb 
father  was  Col.  John  Chester,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability  and  influence.  His  mother,  who  was  a 
Miss  Huntington  of  Norwich,  was  a  lady  of  fiae  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  of  eminent  piety.  The  son,  in  his  earlier  years,  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  rather  for  uncommon  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  an  exu- 
berance of  good-nature,  than  for  any  strongly  marked  mtellectual  develop- 
ments. At  an  early  period,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Backus  of  Bethlem,  (afterwards  President  of  Hamilton  College,)  with  a 
view  to  his  preparation  for  a  collegiate  course;  and,  though  he  became 
greatly  endeared  to  his  instructer  by  his  amiable  and  social  qualities,  he 
had  a  fondness  for  sport,  that  was  hardly  compatible  with  any  high  degree 
of  literary  improvement.  In  the  ^ear  1800,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Yale  College;  and  up  to  the  period  of  his  graduation  in  1804, — though  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  had  given  no  indications  of 
the  vigour  of  mind,  or  the  amount  of  usefulness,  which  he  was  destined  to 
attain. 

At  one  period  of  his  college  life,  he  betrayed  some  erratic  tendencies, 
which  occasioned  considerable  solicitude  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  especi- 
ally to  his  Tutor,  the  late  President  Davis  of  Hamilton  College.  Mr.  D. 
called  him  to  his  room,  and  addressed  him  substantially  as  follows: — *'  Col- 
lege is  a  place  of  trial  and  danger,  where  some  rise  and  others  sink.  The 
Faculty  have  noticed  the  course  of  a  member  of  your  class  with  no  little 
concern  and  grief.  He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  highly  respectable  connec- 
tions, and  good  talents,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  college  course  promised 
well;  but  they  fear  that  a  sad  change  is.  coming  over  him, — they  observe  par- 
.  ticularly  that  he  seems  to  be  forming  some  new  associations,  which  they 
regard  as  ominous  of  evil.  I  have  resolved  iipon  reclaiming  that  young 
man,  if  I  can.  But  unless  I  can  have  some  one  to  second  my  endeavours, 
I  have  no  hope  of  success.  And  now,  Chester,  you  and  I  together  can 
>ave  him;  and  will  you  help  me  in  the  matter?"     Chester,  by  this  time, 

*  OUtouy  Notices  of  Dr.  Chotter.— HSS.  fram  hia  fltmily,  Her.  Dr.  T.  M.  Coolej,  ud  Hob» 
»•  F.  Btttlor. 
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perceived  the  drift  of  the  Tutor's  remarks,  and,  bursting  into  tean,  said,— 
**  I  will  try."  Many  years  after  this,  the  Tutor  and  his  pupil  met  in  a  fit 
pit  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  latter  preached.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
Dr.  Chester  took  President  Davis  by  the  hand)  and,  referring  to  ih«r  ia- 
iner  relations,  thanked  him  most  affectionately  for  the  infiuenoe  he  M 
exerted  in  College  to  save  him  from  ruin. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  wtt 
the  idea  that  his  college  life  had  been  passed  to  little  purpose,  and  to  hut 
formed  resolutions  that  gave  quite  a  different  complexion  to  his  fskoR 
course.  His  mind  came  gradually  under  the  influence  of  religious  troA. 
until  he  believed  that  he  had  felt  its  renovating  power;  and  the  result  is 
that  he  determined  to  give  himself  to  the  Christian  ministrj.  Haraf 
engaged  temporarily  as  teacher  of  a  school  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  heproMoM^ 
his  theological  studies,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bcr. 
Dr.  Joseph  Lyman  ;  and  in  1807,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Assoeatki 
of  Hartford  County,  Conn.  After  preaching  for  a  short  time  suocessirdjtf 
Marblehead  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  receiving  calls  to  settle  in  Mid^k- 
town.  Conn.,  and  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  he  was  ordained  and  instsflad 
on  the  2lHt  of  November,  1810,  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghnrck  b 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  field  to  which  he  was  now  introduced,  was,  in  some  respects,  a  dH- 
cult  one.  Besides  the  ordinary  disadvantages  growing  out  of  the  divian 
of  a  comparatively  small  population  into  several  denominations,  with  their 
several  places  of  worship  to  sustain,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  b«ev  fisr 
some  time  before  Dr.  Chester's  accession,  without  a  Pastor ;  and  the  eat- 
gregation,  never  large,  had  very  much  dwindled  away.  He  had,  ther^<*t 
in  fact,  to  gathei*  a  congregation,  as  well  as  to  stir  up  the  feeble  dmitl: 
and  he  was  eminently  successful  in  each  of  these  duties.  He  remained  tf 
Hudson,  labouring  with  great  acceptance,  till  his  removal  to  Albany  in  the 
autumn  of  1815. 

The  Presbyterian  church  edifice  in  Albany  having  become  too  strait  fa 
the  congregation,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new  one,  and  form  a  imv 
religious  Society ;  and  some  of  the  most  influential  individuals  oonnoeieil 
with  the  enterprise,  had  their  eye  upon  Mr.  Chester,  from  the  beginnix^.tf 
a  suitable  person  to  become  its  Pastor.  In  due  time  a  call  was  tetmlj 
made  out  for  him,  of  which  he  signified  his  acceptance ;  and  his  installaiioi 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  took  place  on  the  3d  of  November.  Fiw 
this  period  till  1828,  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the  betf 
interests  of  his  flock,  and  indeed  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  inkitit^ 
of  humanity  within  his  reach. 

On  the  Idt  of  June,  1818,  Mr.  Chester  was  married  to  Kebecca;  dasg^ 
ef  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Robert  Ralston,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Unioii  Col- 
lege in  1821.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Prtfbj^ 
terian  Church  in  1823. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  Dr.  Chester  began  to  derd^P 
symptoms  of  disease,  which  awakened  serious  apprehensions  in  his  fneod^ 
that  his  usefulness,  and  even  his  life,  might  be  drawing  to  a  dose.  For 
some  time,  he  resisted  their  earnest  requests  that  he  should  temponiilj 
suspend  his  labours,  and  give  himself  to  relaxation,  if  not  use  more  positive 
measures  for  his  relief;  but  in  the  spring  of  1828,  he  found  his  hadtli  •• 
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mnoli  impaired  tbat  ho  relnctantly  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  journeyed 
South  as  far  as  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia.  He  remained  there 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  waters  might  be  instrumental  of  his  complete  restoration ;  and  this  hope 
Yko  expressed  in  a  touching  letter  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  .his  congre- 
gation, coupled,  however,  with  a  sentiment  of  entire  resignation  to  the  will 
of  an  overruling  Providence. 

But  the  hop»  which  this  letter  expressed,  as  .well  as  that  which  it 
awakened  among  his  anxious  charge,  was  destined  to  be  but  the  harbinger 
of  disappointment.  He  returned  indeed;  but  it  was  only  to  stand  for  the 
last  time  before  his  beloved  flock,  and  bid  his  friends  what  proved  a  fioal 
&rewell.  His  last  meeting  with  them  in  public  was  a  scene  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Before  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  he  requested  the  congre- 
gaUonto  join  him  in  the  singing  of  that  inimitable  hymn, — **  Jesus,  lover 
of  my  soul ;"  and  his  rich  and  melodious  voice,  mingling  with  the  voices 
of  many  of  his  charge,  in  the  utterance  of  sentiments  which,  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  earthly  prospects,  had  become  more  dear  to  him  than  ever, 
produced  an  effect  from  which  the  most  insensible  could  not  escape.  After 
the  singing,  he  addressed  the  congregation  for  a  few  moments  with  deep 
emotion,  and  on  his  pronouncing  the  benediction,  requested  the  male  mem- 
bers to  remain  after  the  rest  had  retired.  He  then  read  to  them  a  brief 
but  most  touching  communication,  which  fortunately  is  still  preserved,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  interests  of  his  congregation 
might  suffer  by  reason  of  his  protracted  separation  from  them  consequent 
upon  his  illness,  and  begged  permission  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge. .  No 
sooner  had  he  retired  to  give  them  opportunity  to  act  on  the  subject  of  his 
resignation,  than  they  declined  the  acceptance  of  it  in  the  most  grateful 
spirit,  at  the  same  time  conveying  to  him,  with  their  affectionate  wbhes, 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 

After  this.  Dr.  Chester  contemplated  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  and  was 
actually  making  his  arrangements  for  it,  when  his  disease  took  on  a  more 
alarming  type,  and  seemed  to  betoken  the  near  approach  of  death.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of  his  venerable  father-in- 
law,  and  here  he  remained  till  the  12th  of  January,  1829,  when  death 
released  him  from  his  sufferings.  In  his  last  days  and  hours,  Chris- 
tianity breathed  continually  from  his  lips,  in  expressions  of  submission  and 
thanksgiving ;  of  good-will  to  his  friends  and  of  confidence  in  his  Redeemer. 
Though  the  people  of  his  charge  were  not  unprepared  for  the  sad  inteUi- 
genoe,  yet  they  were  deeply  affected  by  it,  and  it  drew  from  them  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  of  respect  for  his 
memory.  The  Trustees  of  his  Church  immediately  sent  a  request  to  his 
neajrest  relatives,  that,  if  it  should  be  consistent  with  their  feelings,  they 
would  allow  his  remains  to  find  their  final  resting  place  in  the  midst  of  his 
devoted  people.  An  answer,  however,  was  at  once  returned,  evincing  indeed 
the  most  tender  and  delicate  respect  for  the  request,  but  intimating  that  it 
would  be  more  grateful  to  his  bereaved  family  that  the  body  should  not  bo 
removed  from  Philadelphia.  Of  course  the  Trustees  readily  yielded  to 
their  prior  claim,  though  they  did  not  fail  to  testify  their  regard  for  his 
memory  by  erecting,  shortly  after,  a  suitable  monument  in  their  own  burying 
plsoe. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  immediately  saooeeding  hb  deatk,  a 
affeoting  and  eloquent  Disoonrse  was  delivered  with  reference  ta  the  eveal; 
by  the  Rev.  A.  T-.  Hopkins,  (the  late  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Buffalo.)  wlio 
then  engaged  as  a  temporary  supply ;  and,  on  the  second  Sabbaih 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  administered  the 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  pronooneed  a  enlogj 
on  Dr.  Chester,  and  incidentally  on  that  immortal  statesman,  Dewitt  Clinloa 
also,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  had  died  bat «  fev 
months  before, — ^in  a  strain  of  the  most  pathetic  and  lofty  eloqueiioe.  *  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker^  then  of  Troy,  deliverei 
a  Funeral  Sermon,  in  which  he  presented  a  just  and  faithful  skeioh  of  hie 
lamented  friend,  the  materials  for  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  a  loeg 
and  familiar  acquaintance.  These  several  tributes,  with  the  exoeption  if 
that  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  are  included  in  a  small  volume  of  obituary  notioes  ef 
Dr.  Chester,  published  shortly  after  his  death. 

Dr.  Chester's  publications  consisted  of  a  Sermon  before  the  Oolumhia 
Missionary  Society,  1813 ;  a  Sermon  in  eommemoration  of  the  Lianding'  of 
the  Pilgrims,  1820;  a  Sermon  before  the  Albany  Moral  Society,  18SI; 
and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Asel  Backus,  D.  D.,  prefixed  to  a 
volume  of  his  Sermons,  1824.  He  was  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  a  periodical  published  in  Hudson  during  his  residenee 
there. 

Pr.  Chester  was  the  father  of  seven  children,  —  two  of  whom  died  ii 
infancy.  Mrs.  Chester  died  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Martin  B. 
Inches,  in  Dedham,  Mass,  October  28,  1856,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Dr.  Chester  and  myself  were  natives  of  the  same  State,  and  passed  eo 
early  years  at  no  great  distance  from  each  othen  He  was,  however,  st 
much  my  senior  as  to  be  in  the  ministry  before  I  had  passed  my  boyhood ; 
and  though  I  had  long  heard  of  him  as  a  popular  preacher,  I  nerer  ha^ 
pened  to  see  him  till  a  short  time  before  I  entered  the  roinistorj  mys^ 
The  interest  which  I  felt  in  him  had  been  not  a  little  increased,  from  the 
fact  that  a  near  relative  of  mine,  a  young  man,  had  sat  under  his  minisliy 
for  some  time  at  Hudson,  and  used  to  speak  not  only  of  his  popularity  as 
a  preacher,  but  of  his  generosity  as  a  man,  in  terms  of  no  measured  praise. 
While  I  was  in  Yale  College,  he  delivered  one  year  the  address  befbre  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  which,  owing  to  some  circumstances  that  I  .oo«U 
not  control,  I  failed  of  hearing.  The  subject  of  it,  however,  I  remeaibcr, 
was  the  connection  between  science  and  religion ;  and  the  eritios  aboat  «U 
Yale  pronounced  it  an  excellent  performance. 

The  first  time  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  Dr.  Chester  was  while  I 
was  a  student  at  Princeton,  when  he  preached  the  Annual  Sermon 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary.  He  had  by  that  time 
very  corpulent,  insomuch  that,  when  he  entered  the  churchy  I  thoaghl  I 
had  rarely  seen  a  larger  man.  He  moved,  however,  with  an  elastie,  graoe- 
ful  step,  and  passed  into  the  pulpit  in  a  way  that  betokened  any  thing  hot 
infirmity.  When  he  opened  his  lips,  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkahls 
shrillness  of  his  voice,  as  contrasted  with  his  imposing  personal  appeanaes; 
but  his  voice  was  uncommonly  distinct,  as  well  as  sweet — far  more  pciie 
trating  than  many  voices  that  I  have  heard,  of  much  larger  compate.  Bb 
sermon  did  not  seem  to  have  been  written  specially  for  the  oocasion,  and  If 
ssy  memory  serves  me,  he  officiated  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  had 
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peotedly  failed;  nevertheleis,  Uie  whole  aervioe  was  higUy  edifying  and 
meoeptable.  The  discourse  was  strongly  evangelioal  in  its  tone,  and  some- 
what ornate  in  its  stylo ;  and  the  manner  was  simple  and  graceful,  earnest 
and  impressire.  I  remember  one  or  two  of  his  figures  to  this  day,  which  I 
then  thought,  and  still  think,  exceedingly  beautiful. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Doctor  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  when  I 
net  him  at  Norwalk,  Oonn.,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sy Wester  Eaton.* 
He  had  long  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Eaton,  and  had  looked  upon  him,  I 
believe,  during  his  education,  as  a  sort  of  protege,  and  hence  had  /consented 
to  make  the  journey  from  Albany  to  preach  his  ordination  sermon.  The 
two  men  were  in  some  respects  alike,  both  in  appearance  and  character — 
both  were  of  a  fine  portly  habit — ^both  had  countenances  beaming  with  good* 
nature — both  had  warm  and  generous  hearts;  and  both,  by  their  great 
frankness  and  uncommon  social  qualities,  kept  every  body  around  them  in 
bright  sunshine.  Dr.  Chester,  though  a  Presbyterian  by  adoption,  was  a 
Congregationalist  by  birth  and  education ;  and  he  was  evidently  quite  at 
home  in  meeting  his  Congregational  brethren,  as  they  were  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  welcoming  Am.  His  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  less 
imaginative,  and  apparently  more  elaborate,  than  the  one  I  heard  at  Princeton ; 
it  was  full  of  evangelical  thought,  well  digested  and  felicitously  expressed—^ 
in  short,  it  was  well  fitted  to  the  taste  of  a  cultivated  New  England  audienee, 
and  was  received  with  many  expressions  of  favour.  But  the  most  remark^ 
able  thing  about  it  was  the  address  to  the  pastor  elect ;  for,  in  conformity 
with  the  New  England  style,  it  included  such  an  address ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
also,  that  it  was  prompted  by  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  preacher  and 
pastor  elect  sustained  to  each  other.  He  introduced  his  address  with  *'  My 
dear  Eaton  ;"  and  as  he  proceeded,  his  emotions  became  so  strong  as  almost 
to  impede  his  utterance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fountains  of  feeling  in  his 
great  heart  were  about  to  be  broken  up ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
to  any  body  who  ever  knew  Sylvester  Eaton,  that  his  kind  spirit  too  was 
stirred  to  its  lowest  depths.  It  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  in 
a  high  degree,  and  every  body  felt  that  eVen  if  there  had  been  less  of 
instruction  and  solid  thought  in  the  body  of  the  discourse  than  there  really 
was,  the  deficiency  would  have  been  made  up  by  the  extraordinary  pathos 
and  power  of  the  close.  Though  I  had  never  spoken  with  Dr.  Chester 
before,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  then  was  limited  to  a  few  hours,  I 
felt,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  that  I  could  never  think  of  him  but  as  a  friend, 
and  that  I  would  never  needlessly  forego  any  opportunity  of  renewing  my 
intercourse  with  him. 

My  next  meeting  with  him,  I  think,  was  in  the  summer  of  1821.  I  had 
just  experienced  a  heavy  domestic  affliction,  and  reached  Albany  on  Satur- 
day, on  a  journey  to  Niagara  Falls,  which  I  had  taken  to  recruit  my  health 
and  spirits.     I  met  him  in  the  street,  soon  after  my  arrival,  and  he  greeted 

*  Stlykstbr  Eatoh,  a  ton  of  Abel  Eaton,  wm  bora  in  Cbaibam,  Colambift  County,  N.  T., 
Angast  12,  1790;  wm  fitted  for  College  partly  nn^er  bis  brotber,  Profeasor  Amos  Eaton,  and 
partly  under  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  Gatskill;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  181S; 
studied  Tbeology  at  tbe  Prtneeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tbe  Pres- 
bytery of  Albany  in  1818;  waa  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Cbnrob  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  av^  was  dinnissed  in  1827;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo  in  April,  1829,  and  was  dismissed  in  September,  1834;  was 
settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  in  1834,  and  was  dismissed 
about  1837;  was  settled  shortly  after  in  Poughkoepsie,  K.  T.,  where  he  remained  about  four 

Kn.    He  spent  the  laai  year  of  his  life  mostly  at  Patterson,  bnt  died  at  Troy«  when  two  ^ 
brothen  redded,  May  14, 1844,  aged  fifty-three  yean. 
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me  in  hb  usually  cheerful  and  animated  tone,  which  led  me  to  snppoae,  §ar 
the  moment,  that  perhapd  he  was  not  aware  of  the  affliction  which  had  ercr* 
taken  me ;  and  I  thought  it  no  more  than  proper  that  I  should  adTeri  to  it 
"  Yes,'*  said  he,  '*  I  know  all  ahout  it ;  the  paper  has  heen  sent  to  me ;  b«l 
I  shall  talk  with  yon  more  ahout  it  by  and  by."  He  subsequently  referred 
to  it  with  grbat  tenderness.  I  had,  during  the  Sabbath,  much  deli^tful 
oonyersation  with  him,  that  showed  that  his  heart  was  full  of  tender  Clir» 
tian  (eeling.  I  did  not  hear  him  preach,  but  he  offered  a  prayer  at  the  doss 
of  the  afternoon  service  that  was  remarkable  for  its  appropriateneas.  ferYoor, 
and  pathos.  I  recollect  the  interest  which  he  expressed  to  me  in  behalf  of 
some  poor,  suffering  woman  in  his  congregation  ;  and  he  apologised  for  ml 
waiting  to  see  me  off  in  the  morning,  on  the  ground  that  her  case  was  an 
urgent  one,  and  must  immediately  be  looked  after. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  I  passed  a  few  hours  in  Albany ^  and  had  another 
iuterview  with  Dr.  Chester.  It  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  new  measaic 
dispensation  was  opening  upon  the  Churches,  with  all  its  thuDderingB  aad 
lightnings,  and  other  appalling  demonstrations.  Many  churches  in  Weaten 
New  York  were  already  convulsed,  others  were  beginning  to  tremble,  aad 
no  church  might  feel  too  confident  of  its  own  stability.  Many  exeeUent 
people  stood  aghast  at  what  was  doing, — fearing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  help 
forward  the  work  lest  they  should  lend  an  influence  in  ud  of  deluakNi; 
and  fearing,  on  the  other,  to  oppose  it,  lest  they  should  be  found  fightbg 
against  Ood.  Dr.  Chester  seemed  to  me  to  feel  little  embarrassment  on  the 
subject.  He  doubted  not  that  some  good  was  accomplished;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he'  regarded  the  excitement,  especially  in  its  remoter  bearings,  as 
adverse  to  the  intereeits  of  genuine  religion.  He  was  not  without  seriovs 
apprehension  that  the  influence  might  reach  his  own  congregation ;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  admit  and  cherish  whatever  of 
good  might  come,  he  was  firmly  determined  to  set  his  face  as  a  flint  against 
the  peculiarities  of  the  new  system.  His  conduct  subsequently  was  in  foil 
accordance  with  this  determination.  He  never  could  be  otherwise  than 
gentle  and  kind,  even  in  opposing  what  he  considered  error  and  delvsioQ; 
but  though  the  current  set  in  against  him  with  tremendous  power,  he  always 
remained  steadfast  to  his  own  convictions. 

My  only  remahiing  interview  with  Dr.  Chester,  to  which  I  think  propar 
to  advert,  was  the  last  that  I  ever  had  with  him.  I  had  heard  of  bii 
declining  health  through  the  summer  of  1829,  and  was  surprbed  one  day  to 
receive  a  message  from  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
friends,  who  lived  in  my  parish,  (my  residence  was  then  in  Massachusetts,) 
with  a  request  that  I  would  not  wait  for  him  to  call  upon  me,  as  he  wished, 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exertion.  I  imme' 
diately  called,  agreeebly  to  his  suggestion,  and  was  not  a  little  shocked  to 
observe  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  the  time  of  my  seeing  him 
before.  I  doubt  not  that  my  countenance  revealed  my  surprise ;  and  I 
could  not  help  telling  him  that  he  looked  very  ill. '  But  he  answered  me 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  buoyanc}*,  assuring  me  that  he  was  moeh 
better  than  he  had  been,  and  pleasantly  intimating  that  I  had  a  sharp  eye 
for  seeing  the  dark  side.  He  was  then  making  his  arrangements  to  go  to 
Europe,  whence  I  had  just  returned ;  and  he  promised  to  let  me  know  note 
specifically  when  he  should  sail,  that  I  might  send  him  letters  of  introdne- 
tion  to  some  of  my  friends.     But  notwithstonding  his  spirito  were  so  good, 
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I  oculd  not  but  feel  sad  misgiyings  in  regard  to  hia  prospeota ;  nor  waa  I  at 
a.11  disappointed  that  it  turned  out  that  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  heard 
from  time  to  time  that  his  disease  seemed  to  be  rapidly  gaining  upon  him» 
until  at  length  the  intelligence  met  my  eye,  in  the  New  York  Observer^ 
ilkskt  both  his  labours  and  sufferings  were  closed  by  death. 

As  I  succeeded  Dr.  Chester  in  the  pastorate  a  few  months  after  his 
decease,  I  had  of  course  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  estimate  in 
wbich  he  was  held  by  hb  own  people,  and  by  the  community  generally  in 
'which  he  lived ;  and  I  found  everything  as  my  personal  knowledge  of  him 
would  have  led  me  to  expect.     His  congregation  all  seem  to  have  looked 
up  to  him,  not  merely  as  a  pastor,  but  as  an  affectionate  friend,  to  whom  it 
was  their  privilege  to  confide  everything.     Perhaps  I  should  be  justified  in 
sajing  that,  while  he  never  intentionally  neglected  any  body  belonging  to 
his  pastoral  charge,  he  was  more  frequently  to  be  heard  of  at  the  extremes 
of  society  than  among  th.e  middle  class ;  for  while  his  early  associations,  as 
well  as  cultivated  taste,  naturally  attracted  him  to  the  higher  circles,  his 
humane  and  sympathiiing  spirit  rendered  him  at  home  in  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  and  wretched.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him,  as  I  have 
often  heard,  to  be  seen  going,  with  his  basket  of  provisions  on  his  arm,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  some  needy  family.     Some  who  used  to  be  the 
sharers  of  his  bounty,  I  have  heard  pour  blessings  upon  his  memory,  with 
floods  of  tears,  dedariog  with  the  same  breath,  that  whatever  their  attach- 
ment to  me  might  be,  I  could  never  fill  the  place  in  their  hearts  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him.     Though  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
aince  he  was  taken  to  his  rest,  his  memory  is  still  cherbhed  ii)  the  congre- 
gation with  undiminished  gratitude  and  reverence  ;  and  though  comparatively 
few  remain  who  were  actually  embraced  in  his  charge,  or  have  intelligent 
reoolleotions  of  his  ministry,  yet  the  parents  have  taught  their  children  to 
reverence  him,  and  more  than  one  generation  must  pass  away  before  his 
name  will  cease  to  be  among  them  as  a  household  word. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  record  an  incident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  as 

illustrative  of  the  affectionate  remembrance  in  which  Dr.  Chester  is  still 

held  by  his  former  flock.     A  married  daughter  of  his,  passing  the'  winter  in 

Albany,  expressed  a  wish  that  her  child  should  be  baptized  in  the  church 

which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  memory  of  her  father.     Her  wish 

.was,  of  course,  cordially  responded  to,  and,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 

baptism  took  place.     I  h&ve  not  often  witnessed  a  scene  more  tender  and 

interesting  in  its  associations.     The  name  of  her  child  was  John  Chester. 

The  service  was  performed  on  the  spot  where  she  had  herself  been  baptized, 

some  twenty-five  years  before.     The  young  mother  maintained  a  dignified 

composure  while  the  ordinance  was  administered,  though  she  wm  evidently 

struggling  with  strong  emotions.     And  I  believe  the  whole  congregation 

sympathized  with  her.     The  name  of  her  venerable  father,  pronounced  over 

one  of  his  grandchildren,  where  he  had  himself  baptized  not  a  small  number 

who  were  then  present,  I  doubt  not,  quickened  the  pulsations  of  many  a 

heart.     Almost  every  eye  seemed  to  wander  after  the  child  as  it  was  carried 

from  the  church,  as  if  it  had  been  some  bright  little  creature  dropped  down 

from  the  skies.     The  whole  scene  was  a  beautiful  but  involuntary  tribute  to 

the  memory  of  one  who  had  long  since  passed  away,  but  whose  exalted 

Tirtues  gratitude  still  keeps  in  fresh  remembrance. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  MARTIN  VAN  BTJREK. 

pmBfllDKNT  or  TBI  UHXTSD  ITJLTBS. 

LxmBVWAiJ),  April  IS^  IBIib 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  mach  gratified  that  your  kind  letter  has  afforded  ne  aa 
( pportunity  to  express  -my  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Chester. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  at  Hudson,  and  subsequently  at  Albany.  My 
deceased  wife  joined  his  church  at  Hudson,  and  continued  a  member  uBtil  htr 
death.  It  is  now  many  years  since  his  decease;  but  his  many  and  steriisc 
virtues  are  yet  fresh  in  my  recollection;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  has  not 
my  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  with 
sincerity  as  a  Christian,  or  goodness  as  a  man,  I  was  more  strongly  tm] 

Accept,  Rev.  Sir,  assurances  of  my  great  respect  and  sincere  regard:. 

H.  VAlf  BURSir. 


FROM  THE  HON.  B.  F.  BUTLER, 

ATTOBHKT  OBHBRAL  Or  THB  VHITBD  STATIS* 

Nbw  Toek,  May  18, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  John  Chester  began,  while  I  was  a  law- 
student  in  the  city  of  Hudson.  I  attended  on  his  ministry  in  that  place  for  tw« 
or  three  years;  but  I  was  then  a  mere  youth,  and  had  very  little  personal  inter- 
course with  him. 

Early  in  1815, 1  became  a  resident  of  Albany,  and  on  his  settlement  thefeia 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  I  again  became  a  member  of  his  cong:rcgatiBa, 
and  so  remained  (except  for  a  short  period,  while  residing  in  another  place,) 
until  .his  death  in  1829.  I  was  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  in  the  early  part  of  hil 
residence  in  Albany,  and  while  we  were  both  unmarried,  a  member  of  the  sam 
family  with  him,  as  a  fellow-boarder.  I  had  thus,  as  you  perceive,  good  o|^Mir- 
tunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  personal  and  public  character,  and  in 
compliance  with  your  request  I  will  proceed  to  sketch  its  prominent  traits. 

Speaking  first  of  his  natural  endo>vments,  I  should  say  that,  in  addition  Co  a 
large  stock  of  common  sense,  he  was  blessed  with  a  kindly  and  genial  diaposi' 
tion;  with  quick  perceptions;  with  much  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge — oiori 
especially  by  his  own  observation  of  men  and  things;  and  with  more  thaa 
common  aptness  in  communicating  to  others  whatever  he  himself  knew.  Theat 
qualities,  enlarged  and  hallowed  by  an  earnest  and  elevated  piety,  and  nitiied  ti 
a  sincere  love  of  souls,  made  him  a  judicious,  acceptable  and  useful  ninialcr  of 
the  Qospel.  In  regard  to  his  professional  learning  and  attainments,  I  an  fl^ 
qualified  to  judged  but  I  do  nbt  suppose  that  they  were  remarkahle.  The  pio- 
visions  for  extended  theological  study  in  his  youth  were,  as  is  doubtless  well 
known  to  you,  very  scanty,  and  I  believe  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  him»  is 
this  respect,  were  not  peculiar.  But  he  was  a  diligent  student  and  true  lover  ef 
the  Bible;  was  fond  of  reading;  was  familiar  with  the  standard  literature  of 
our  language,  and  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  in  theological  and  other 
science. 

Without  being  a  great  pulpit  orator,  he  was  a  popular  and  successful 
His  sermons  for  the  Sabbath  were  carefully  composed  and  written  out,  and 
read  from  his  manuscript,  but  freely  and  with  a  good  deal  of  action.  His  roiee 
was  clear  and  musical;  his  elocution,  naturally  animated  and  pleasing,  was  ren- 
dered the  more  impressive  by  a  noble  presence;  and  he  always  commanded  the 
attention  of  his  audience  during  his  entire  discourse.  In  his  weekly  lectvrei  he 
used  only  brief  notes,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  always 
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speaking  with  flneney,  and  often  with  great  eameetness  and  power.  Hie  extem- 
poraneous addresses  were  usually  felicitous;  and  at  Funerals  especially,  were 
toochingly  appropriate.  His  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  with  the  Joys  and  the 
sorrows  of  others;  and  in  this  fact  lay  much  of  his  influence  for  good  with  his 
own  people  and  in  the  community. 

While  his  teaching  distinctly  and  always  conformed  to  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  he  did  not  often  preach  purely  doctrinal 
sermons.  In  the  selection  of  topics  fer  the  pulpit,  he  preferred  those  which  set 
Ibrth  the  grace  and  love  of  Grod  in  the  gift  of  the  Sayiour,  the  fulness  and  free- 
ness  of  the  Gospel  offer,  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  receiving  it  with  gratitude 
and  love,  and  of  honouring  it  by  a  holy  and  beneficent  life.  He  was  fond  of 
preaching  what  Blair  calls  "  characteristical  sermons,"  and  succeeded  in  making 
them  interesting  and  instructiye.  He  also  frequently  discoursed  on  the  precepts 
of  the  Decalogue,  and  on  the  moral  duties  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  he  was  yery  far  from  being,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  legalist.  He 
held,  with  all  his  heart,  to  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith; 
hut  he  thought  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  preceptive  parts  of  Paul's  Epbtles, 
not  less  a  part'  of  the  Sacred  Canon  than  the  dogmatic  portions  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  Apostle*,  and  their  inculcation,  from  the  desk,  equally  important. 

His  style  of  composition,  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
was  often  too  florid  to  bear  the  test  of  a  severe  criticism.  But  it  was  always 
pleasing  to  a  general  audience,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  age  and  experience,  it 
improved  in  simplicity  and  good  taste. 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  possessed,  I  suppose,  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  science.  He  paid,  as  T  know,  great  attention  to  its  culture  in  the 
congregation,  and  his  clear  and  melodious  voice  was  always  blended  with  theirs 
in  this  part  of  Divine  worship.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Albany,  he  prevailed 
on  bis  people  to  introduce  into  their  service  the  use  of  the  organ, — a  thing  not 
then  common  in  the  churches  of  our  denomination. 

Dr.  Chester  was  truly  a  Christian  gentleman^  He  possessed  a  native  dignity 
and  elegance  of  manners;  was  perfectly  at  ease  himself  on  all  occasions;  and 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  putting  others,  of  whatever  condition,  at  ease  in  his 
presence.  In  entering  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  behaviour  there,  he  was  entirely  free 
from  anything  like  awkwardness  or  embarrassment.  He  studied  so  to  adapt  to 
each  other  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  as  to  render  them  throughout  harmo- 
nious and  interesting.  Each  part  would  be  performed  by  him  with  readiness 
and  freedom — and  this  on  special  occasions  as  Well  as  in  matters  of  ordinary 
roatine.  In  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  warm  sensibilities  of  his 
nature  were  particularly  displayed ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  presenting  the 
elements  to  the  members  of  the  Church  Session,  he  always  addressed  to  them  a 
few  words  of  tender  and  respectful  exhortation  and  encouragement,  and  without 
any  affectation  of  humility,  so  deported  himself  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he 
esteemed  them  co-workers  with  him  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Master.  In  the 
baptism  of  children,  the  way  in  which  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  sprinkled  on 
thorn  the  pure  element,  and  returned  them  to  their  parents,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  whose  offspring  were  by  him  initiated  into  the  Church  of  God. 

Ho  manifested  his  discretion  and  tact  in  readily  availing  himself  of  any  public 
event  or  extraordinary  circumstance,  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  day,  and  in 
accommodating  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  On  very  warm  days  in 
summer,  or  very  cold  ones  in  winter,  he  would  so  abridge  each  of  the  exercises 
as  to  dismiss  the  congregation  at  the  earliest  appropriate  hour. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  the  smallest  courtesies  of  life,  and  for 
the  kindliness  and  grace  with  which  he  performed  them.  Not  only  his  personal 
manners,  but  his  official  duties,  were  distinguished  by  this  characteristic.  He 
treated  all  persons  with  a  firank  civility — aged  persons  and  women  with  marked 
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deference.  After  his  marriage,  it  was  his  habit,  whenever  Mrs.  Chester  attended 
public  worship,  to  aocompanj  her  to  the  church;  to  conduct  her  to  the  pew  ;  te 
open  the  pew  door;  and  to  sejs  her  duly  seated;  before  taking  his  own  place  a 
the  pulpits  I  mention  this,  because  it  illustrates  the  point  to  which  I  refer,  ari 
may  help  those  who  did  not  know  him,  to  understand  the  character  of  the  maiL 

He  v^as  a  large-hearted  and  public-spirited  man.  He  was  an  early  and 
efficient  promoter  of  all  the  great  schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy  set  on  foot 
during  his  time.  Nor  were  his  efforts  in  this  way  confined  to  objects  of  i 
religious  nature.  Every  measure  intended  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  received  his  ready  support. 

He  was  a  man  of  active  habits ;  had  a  natural  talent  for  bosinesa;  and 
capable  of  influencing,  and  of  combining  in  united  effort,  other  minda.  In  ewj 
enterprise  with  which  he  was  associated,  he  was,  therefore,  a  leader — and  this, 
rather  from  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  his  genial  temper,  thai\  from  aaj 
ambition  of  leadership. 

He  was  fond  of  society;  and  being  every  where  a  welcome  guest,  must  haxe 
found  it  difficult,  especially  after  he  came  to  reside  in  Albany,  to  command  the 
time  needful  for  pulpit  preparations  and  pastoral  duties.  Yet  these  were  never 
neglected  by  him. 

In  logical  power  and  in  effective  oratory.  Dr.  Chester  was  doubtless  surpassed 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  But  in  the  happy  combination  of  the  aevcnl 
qualities,  which,  in  our  country,  are  best  adapted  to  make  a  competent  and  xu^- 
fu^  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  had,  I  apprehend,  few  superiors  in  his  dajr  aad 
generation. 

I  cannot  dose  these  slight  notices  of  his  character,  without  adding  to  than 
for  myself,  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Him  who  "  holds  the  Stars  in  his  right  hand^" 
that  He  was  pleased  to  raise  up  and  send  forth  John  Chester,  and  to  make  lae 
one  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  respect  and  affection, 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  I*.  BUTLSB. 


-♦♦- 


EDWARD  LUTWYCHE  PARKER » 

1807— 1850, 

Edward  Lutwyohe  Parker  was  born  in  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  July  28. 
1785.  He  was  named  for  Edward  Groldstone  Lutwyche,  an  Engliah  gentle- 
man of  education  and  fortune,  and  a  particular  friend  of  hb  father.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  who  was  bom  at  Cambrid^ 
December  7,  1700;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718;  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Dracut,  Mass.,  probably  in  1721 ;  and 
died  March  18,  1765,  aged  sixty-five.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jonatkaa 
Parker  an  eminent  physician,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762,  aod 
died  in  September,  1791,  leaving  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Edward, 
then  six  years  old,  was  the  youngest  but  one.  His  mother  was  a  lady  of 
much  jnore  than  ordinary  culture,  and  possessed  great  firmness  of  purpose, 
besides  being  a  consistent  and  devout  Christian. 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Hiirtory  of  Londondeny. 
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Bdward,  the  joungest  son,  was  an  uncommonly  attraotiTe  and  promia* 
uig  boy,  and  a  great  faTonrite  both  in  and  out  of  tbe  family.  Before  he 
was  five  yean  old,  he  had  three  very  narrow  escapea  from  death ;  twice 
from  drowning,  and  once  from  an  attack  of  a  domestic  animal,  the  marks 
of  which  always  remained.  His  early  advantages  of  education  were 
extremely  limited,  being  confined  to  two  or  three  of  the  elementary 
branches.  At  the  age  of  about  twelve,  he  went  to  live  with  his  brother, — 
a  store-keeper,  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk.  Here  he  was 
anrrounded  with  influences  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  a  virtuous 
eharaoter ;  but  he  resolutely  and  successfully  resisted  them.  When  he  had 
roaehed  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  failure  of  his  brother  in  business  threw  him 
out  of  employment ;  in  cousequence  of  which  he  went  to  reside  with  another 
brother,  who  was  a  physician  in  Topsham,  Maine,  with  a  view  to  act  as 
olerk  in  his  druggist's  shop.  But  here  the  moral  atmosphere  was  still 
more  deeply  contaminated;  and,  after  about  a  year,  he  formed  a  purpose 
to  escape  from  it  by  returning  to  his  native  place.  He  did  so,  perform* 
ing  the  journey  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot,  in  the  month  of 
March. 

We  next  find  him  engaging  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker  in 
Sillerica,  Mass.;  but  when  his  friends  became  apprised  of  it,  they  objected 
so  strongly  to  his  continuing  in  that  business,  that  he  was  finally  induced^  to 
abandon  it.  On  returning  home,  and  finding  himself  without  employment, 
he,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  purchased  a  wood  lot,  and  engaged  in 
cutting,  drawing,  and  rafting  lumber.  In  the  winter  following, — being  now 
seventeen  years  of  age, — he  engaged  as  teacher  of  %  district  school  in  Der- 
ryfield,  (now  Manchester,)  N.  H.;  and  though  his  qualifications  were  by  no 
means  as  ample  as  could  have  been  desired,  he  satisfied  his  employers  so 
well  that  they  invited  him  to  return  in  the  same  capacity  the  n^xt  year. 

After  this  varied  and  somewhat  trying  experience,  he  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  prepare  hi'msolf  for  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  Academy  at  Londonderry,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Hr.  Samuel  Bumham,  and  became  a  boarder  in  the  family  of  the  Bev.  Jon* 
athan  Brown,*  then  minister  of  the  East  parish,  whom  he  was  destined  to  sue* 
eeed  in  the  pastoral  office  in  a  little  more  than  six  years.  It  was  during 
his  connection  with  this  school,  and  in  consequence  of  listening  to  an 
impressive  sermon,  that  he  was  put  upon  a  course  of  refiection  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  He  now  relinquished  his  purpose  of  studying 
medicine,  and  resolved  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Qospel. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Parker,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  parish,  which  he  deemed  unfavourable  to  his  progress  in 
both  knowledge  and  piety,  left  the  Academy,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wood  of  Boscawen,  Nk  H.  Here  he  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  some  time  spent  in  teaching,  until  he  entered  College. 
During  his  residence  at  Boscawen,  at  the  ago  of  nineteen,  he  united  with 
the  church  of  which  Dr.  Wood  was  pastor.  Of  the  diligence  and  success 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  in  two  years  and  three  months  after  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Lon- 
donderry, he  joined  the  Junior  class  in  Dartmouth  College,  having  been 

•  JoivATBAH  Browh  wos  boro  in  Pittafleld,  K.  H.  in  1757 ;  was  ^ndnated  at  DartmouUi 
College  in  1789;  waa  ordained  and  insiallod  at  miniBter  of  tbe  Eaat  pariah  in  Londondeny  ia 
1796;  waa  diamiaied  at  hia  own  reqneat  in  September,  1804;  and  died  in  the  place  where  ha 
had  exercised  hit  miniatry,  in  February,  1838,  in  the  eightj-fizst  year  of  hia  age. 
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engaged  fbr  more  tliaa  nine  montlis  of  Ais  period  in  ieadiing  %  soketL  b 
went  to  HanoTer  on  foot,  earrying  all  hia  effeots  with  lum. 

During  hie  collegiate  ooune,  he  was  in  great  peouniarj  stnita,  and  m 
obliged  to  support  himself  by  devoting  no  small  portion  of  his  tone  It 
teaching ;  but  he  still  maintained  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  bedda 
acquitting  himself  honourably  in  every  part  of  the  prescribed  course,  tani 
some  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  Theology.  This  study  ke  ooatiBiiJ 
after  his  graduation,  under  Professor  Shurtleff,  for  several  months.  Os  tli 
20th  of  October,  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Qospel  by  a  eomnil- 
tee  of  the  G-rafton  Presbytery.  During  part  of  the  succeeding  winter,  k 
availed  himself  of  the  theological  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  d 
Thetford,  Vt. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Mr.  Parker  took,  charge  of  the  Academy  in  Salii> 
bury,  N.  H.,  for  six  months,  residing  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Tbooii 
Worcester,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  From  Salisbary  he  veal  H 
Columbia,  Conn.,  where  he  preached  to  great  acceptance  for  a  numberif 
Sabbaths,  and  received  a  call  to  settle,  which,  however,  from  his  nnwilliaf 
ness  to  enter  the  ministry  without  more  mature  preparation,  he  thought  proper 
to  decline.  He  now  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  £ev.  Dr. 
Worcester  of  Salem,  resided  in  his  family,  occasionally  assisted  himiBUi 
pastoral  duties,  and  taught  a  school  connected  with  his  Society.  He  ainfi 
looked  back  upon  this  period  of  his  life,  as  having  had  a  most  importaii 
bearing  upon  his  subsequent  usefulness. 

During  his  residence  at  Salem,  as  he*  passed  through  the  East  pariib  4 
Londonderry,  now  Derry,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  friends  in  his  native  pto 
he  was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  twi 
Sabbaths.  This  led  to  further  engagements,  and  ultimately  to  his  leoeinif 
a  call  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Church.  He  accepted  the  call,  aadm 
ordained  on  the  12th  of  September,  1810, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  kii 
friend  and  recent  instructer,  preaching  the  sermon. 

In  1811,  he  was  married  to  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Deacon  Stepki 
Kimball  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  who  survived  him,  after  having  been  a  wd 
devoted  helper  in  his  responsible  duties  for  thirty-nine  years.  Tb«j  W 
four  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Parker's  ministry  was  distinguished  less  by  striking  incidents  tlu* 
by  a  uniform  course  of  diligence,  fidelity,  and  usefulness.     It  was  obrioH 
to  all  that  he  was  a  close  imitator  of  his  great  Master,  who  went  aM 
doing  good.     His  parish  stretched  over  a  large  territory,  and  for  tboit 
thirty  years  of  his  ministry,  contained  nearly  four  hundred  families.    A»I 
what  added  to  the  difficulty  and  the  weight  of  his  charge  was,  that,  preTioss 
to  his  settlement,  there  had  existed  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  tvo 
Societies  which  had  finally  united  under  him,  and  it  required  the  ntn^ 
vigilance  and  discretion  to  keep  the  embers  of  strife  from  rekindling  tot0  < 
flame.     But   he   held   on   the   even    tenor  of  his  way,   year  alter  year* 
strengthening  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  his  people,  and  muUipl/iog  ^ 
monuments  of  his  usefulness  around  him,  until,  after  a  somewhat  protra^^^ 
ministry,  he  was  called  suddenly  from  his  labours  to  his  reward. 

He  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and,  for  the  first  thirtj-tf 
years  of  his  ministry,  was  absent  from  his  pulpit  only  seven  Sabbaths  M 
account  of  ill  health.  Between  three  and  four  years  before  his  death,  ^ 
experienced  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  (angina  pectoris)  which  ttf^ 
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leiAniiMiled .  Iii9  life.    From  this  timei  be  fel*  tiiat  Hb  hold  on  life  was 
ex.treinelj  preearions,  and  was  habitually  looking  for  a  sadden  death ;  but  be 
^vaa  still  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  without  interruption,  and  without  much 
embarrmasraent ;  and  during,  the  last  few  months  df  his  life  partionlarly,  he 
ex^hibited  more  than  his  ordinary  cheerfulness.     On  thd  first  Sabbath  in 
July,   1850,  he  exchanged  pulpits  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  in  the  afternoon  preached  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  sermon  from  the  text — '*  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall   die."     It  was  a  discourse  marked  by  extraordinary  solemnity  and 
power,  and  suggested  to  some  of  his  hearers  the  probability  that  his  wor]^ 
vras  nearly  accomplished.     At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  he  attended  a 
third  service  at  a  school-house, — which  he  conducted  with  his  usual  anima- 
tion and  interest.    He  set  out  to  return  home,  and  when  he  had  gone  about 
half  the  distance,  and  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  his  dwelling,  his 
hone  stumbled  and  fell.     He  ran  back  a  few  rods  to  a  Mr.  Clark's — 
the  nearest  house,  to  call  assistance;  but  he  remarked  to  Mr.  C. — no  doubt 
from  ft  consciousness  of  the  danger  attending  excessive  exertion — that  he 
must  return  slowly,  and  would  then  assist  him  in  attending  to  the  horse. 
On  returning  to  his  carriage,  he  stooped  over  the  horse,  either  to  prevent 
him  from  rising  (suddenly,  or  to  loosen  some  part  of  the  harness, — when  his 
friend  heard  him  ^roan,  and  saw  him  in  the  act  of  falling  forward.     He 
immediately  caught  him,  and  the  next  moment  found  himself  in  contact 
with  a  corpse.     It  was  at  so  late  an  hour  that  the  tidings  of  his  death  were 
not  circulated  much  that  evening;  but  when,  early  the  next  morning,  the 
long  protracted  tolling  of  the  bell  announced  some  extraordinary  calamity, 
and  the  explanation  quickly  followed  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
death  of  the  Pastor,  the  whole  parish  seemed  literally  a  scene  of  deep 
mourning.     His  Funeral  was  attended  on  the  Wednesday  following,  when 
several  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen  shared  in  the  solemn  service  ;  and  on 
the  Sabbath  foUowiog,  an  appropriate  Funeral  Discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  bereaved  congregation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whiton*   of  Antrim,-^Mr. 
Parker's  early  and  intimate  friend. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Parker's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Deacon  John  Crocker,  1814.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John 
Pinkerton,  1816.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  James  Parker,  of  Bedford, 
N.  H.,  1822.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Kev.  Abijah  Cross,  at 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  1824.     A  Sermon  on  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 

•  JoHH  MxLTOH  Whitoh,  tbe>eldeft  son  of  Dr.  IbimI  Whiton,  was  born  at  Winobendon, 

MsM.,  Anguit  1,  1785;  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Dartmontb  College  in  1801,  and  after 

remaining  there  nearly  three  years,  tituisferred  bis  relation  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 

in  1805;  tangfat  an  aoademic  sobool  in  Litobfleld,  Sontb  Farms,  Conn.,  for  one  year  after  bis 

graduation;  studied  Tbeolocr,  cbieSy  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester; 

was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Antrim,  N.  H.,  September  28, 

1808;  resigned  bis  charge  January  1,  1863;  shortly  after  became  acting  Piastor  of  a  Conp;reea- 

tiooal  Church  in  Bennington,  N.  H.',---foar  miles  from  bis  former  residence,  and  continued  in  tnat 

relation  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27 tb  of  September,  1856.    He  received  the  degree 

of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1848.    He  published  a  Sermon  at  the 

ordination  of  Samuel  H.  Tolman,  at  Shirley,  Mass.,  1814;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Otis 

C.  Whiton ;  [who  was  bom  at  Winchendon,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmontb  College  in 

1815;  WIS  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congregationu  Church  in  North  Yarmouth,  lie., 

Fttbraaiy  18, 1818;  was  dismissed  July  17,  1822;  and  died  In  1845;]  Sketches  of  the  History 

of  New  Hampshire,  1834;  a  Sermon  on  Temperance,  1845;  a  Sermon  at  the  Fnneral  of  the 

SeT.  Ephraim  P.  Bradford,  1846;  Hittoiy  of  the  town  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  1862;  Farewall 

BannoD  at  Antrim,  1863. 
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Christ,  1827.  A  Sennon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Axnasa  A.  Hajes,*  il 
Londonderry,  1830. '  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elder  Samuel  Buraiitii, 
1884.  A  Sennon  on  the  death  of  Nanoj  M.  Olarke,  1889.  A  SermoB  oe 
the  death  of  the  Kev.  Calyin  Outler,t  1844.  History  of  LondonderT;, 
(posthnmons,)  1851. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  DANA. 

NEWBUBTFoaT,  NoTcmber  6, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recollectioiu  of  tk 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  of  Londonderry,  as  I  have  a  high  estimate  of  his  chanctcr. 
and  had  every  opportunity  I  could  desire  for  knowing  him.  My  acquainUas 
with  him  commenced  when  he  was  settled  at  Londonderry  in  1810,  and  continoe^ 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  During  the  whole  of  this  interval,  I  was  in  the  sms 
fraternal  relations  with  him,  often  met  him  in  social  life  as  well  as  ou  pn&Iie 
occasions,  and  for  several  years  our  residences  were  only  four  miles  distant  frn 
each  other.  I  was  providentially  prevented  from  attending  his  Funeral,  tboo^I 
felt  his  death  to  be  a  painful  bereavement. 

Mr.  Parker  was,  in  person,  rather  below  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  tMt 
frame,  though  his  motions  were  quick  and  easy,  and  indicated  what  be  mllf 
possessed, — excellent  health.  His  countenance  was  indicative  of  great  kiodi- 
ness  and  benignity,  and  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  marks  of  inteUednl 
vigour.  His  mind  was  symmetrical,  well  balanced,  and  well  developed,  ntbff 
than  brilliant — ^he  had  excellent  judgment,  strong  common  sense,  and  a  qoitf 
discernment  of  human  character,  but  was  not,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  a  genius.  His  countenance  was  a  faithful  index  to  his  moral  qtialities-k 
possessed  an  amiable  and  gentle  spirit,  while  yet  he  was  by  no  means  wantio^ii 
strength  of  purpose.  His  manners  were  agreeable  and  conciliatory,  well  fittrf 
to  disarm  prejudice,  and  to  make  and  keep  friends.  He  was  highly  tstemti, 
and  I  believe  deservedly  so,  wherever  he  was  known. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Parker  bad  a  high  rank  in  the  region  in  which  he  M 
His  sermons  were  generally  carefully  elaborated,  and  were  rich  in  enngM 
instruction.     His  style,  though  without  much  ornament,  was  perspicnoBS  n' 
chaste,  and  well  fitted  to  impress  the  truths  he  delivered.    His  voioe,  thoi^oit 
very  loud,  was  clear  and  pleasant,  and  bis  enunciation  so  distinct  that  hecooU 
easily  be  heard  through  a  large  house.     He  did  not  abound  in  gesture,  and  bvi 
no  excess  of  animation;  but  bis  manner  in  preaching  as  well  as  in  prayer  iv 
marked  by  unusual  solemnity,  and  one  could  hardly  listen  to  him  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  realities.     His  sennotf 
were,  I  believe,  generally  written,   though  he  was  ready  in  extemporaoeo* 
speaking,  when  occasion  required.     In  Church  Courts  and  on  other  public  ooo- 
sions,  he  always  bore  a  respectable  part,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  va^a 
this  regard  particularly  distinguished.    He  was  a  model  of  professional  industry, 
and  never  allowed  any  of  his  moments  needlessly  to  go  to  waste.    On  the  thtk 
I  regard  him  as  having  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  of  fln«  bi«™^ 
and  Christian  qualities,  of  extensive  usefulness  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  vw 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  wise  and  excellent  whom  your  work  is  deaigiwdla 
commemorate. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
•  •  Affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 

•  Ahaba  AcsTiir  Hates  wm  boni  io  Granby,  Coqd.,  in  1798;  wm  mdoatad  Atlal*  j^ 
lege  in  1824;  waa  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbytenan  Chnidl  ia  ' 
deny,  N.  H.,  June  25,  1828;  and  died  Ootober  23,  1830,  aged  thirtj-two. 


t  Calvin  Cutler  was  born  at  Guildhall,  Vt..  in  1791 ;  was  graduated  at  Partomtk  CoUt* 

ch  in  Windham,  N.  IL,  In  April,  1828;  and  disd  !■  1B««- 


1819;  heeame  Pastor  of  the  ChuKh 
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SAMUEL  KELSEY  NELSON  * 

1807—1827 

Samtjel  Kelset  Nelson,  the  eldest  child  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Kelsey) 
Nelson,  was  born  near  Jonesborough,  in  Washington  County,  East  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  9th  of  October,  1787.    At  an  early  age  he  had  some  inclina- 
tion for  mercantile  life,  bat  subsequently  determined  to  study  a  profession. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  graduated  at  Washington  College,  then  under 
the  care  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Doak.     Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he 
went   to  Kentucky,  and,  after  teaching  a  school,  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Danville,  commenced  the  study  of  Law  under  the  direction 
of  his  relative,  (Jolonel  John  Allen,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  the  Southwest.     But,  before  he  had  been  long  thus  engaged,  his  mind 
was  awakened  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  eternal  things,  and  he 
resolved,  in  better  strength  than  his  own,  that  the  remainder  of  his  life 
should  be  given  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer.     He  began  at  once  to 
meditate  the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes, 
And  even  the  expostulations,  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  the  Law,  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  entered  on  a  course  of 
theological  study  under  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Doak.     Having  been 
licensed,  in  1807,  by  the  Hobton  Presbytery,  ke  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  preaching  in  South  Car^ 
olina,  and  also  at  different  places  in  Tennessee.     He  then  directed  his  course 
ftgain  to  Kentucky,  resolved  that  his  best  energies  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
conflict  with  infidelity  and  ir religion,  which  were  then  especially  rife,  in  the 
larger  towns  and  among  the  higher  classes,  in  that  State.     The  Church  at 
Danville,  being  then  vacant,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services, 
and  so  acceptable  was  he  that  they  soon  presented  him  a  unanimous  call, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  installed  as  their  Pastor  in  1809. 

T(iough  Mr.  Nelson,  in  various  ways,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for 
good,  from  the  commencement  of  his  labours  in  Kentucky,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  ministry,  on  the  Vhole,  was  eminently  blest  to  the  conversion 
of  men ;  though,  in  this  respect,  it  was  not  singular — ^for,  during  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  of  its  continuance,  a  general  spiritual  dearth  pre- 
vailed among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  that  region.  He  was 
not,  however,  suffered  to  go  to  his  grave,  without  witnessing  the  long  wished 
for  change  in  the  state  of  his  congregation.  In  1826,  during  his  absence 
from 'home,  a  revival  of  great  power  commenced  among  them;  and,  on  his 
return,  he  entered  into  it  with  a  zeal  that  was  truly  apostolic.  As  a  part 
of  the  result,  he  was  privileged  to  see,  at  the  next  Communion,  fifty  or 
more  persons  added  to  the  Church.  This  season  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  served  at  once  greatly  to  encourage  him  in  his  labours, 
and  prepare  hiin  for  the  sudden  termination  of  them,  which  he  was  then 
oneonsciously  approaching. 

To  Mr.  Nelson,  it  id  understood,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  beep  the 
principal  founder  of  Centre  College,  Danville.    For  this  he  laboured  with 

nSUTiDtettoMMHine,  1827.-1188.  from  Mrs.  Dr.  DftTid  NelKm,  Rev.  Dr.  CleUnd,  J.T. 
ietdriek,  Erq.,  Hon.  C.  S.  Todd,  and  J.  A.  Jacobs,  Esq. 
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oonsammate  skill  and  untiring  assiduity.  It  was  through  hia  effortai— 
seconded  indeed  by  those  of  several  other  able  men,  that  an  Act  vii 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  placing  the  insiitation  uadv 
the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Synod*  upon  the  pig- 
ment into  its  treasury  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  raised  Irj 
the  ministers  of  the  Synod  giving  their  individual  bonds  for  the  amomit; 
and  Mr.  Nelson  headed  the  •subscription  with  a  note  of  eight  huadni 
dollars. 

Mr.  Nelson's  public  spirit  was  strikingly  evinced  in  the  interest  he  took  a 
founding  and  fostering  the  Kentucky  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Doa^ 
which  also  was  situated  within  the  bounds  of  his  congregation ;  and  it  m 
with  his  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  institution  that  his  hmmki 
death  was  associated.  He  went,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  by  appointment  of 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  to  Tallahasse,  Fa.,  to  negotiate  some  matten  k 
which  the  institution  was  specially  interested.  He  had  been  there,  engigid 
in  his  mission,  for  several  weeks  ;  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Jbf. 
as  he  was  ponring  out  a  tumbler  of  water,  he  was  attacked  with  a  saddei 
illness  which  terminated  his  life  in  twenty  minutes.  He  only  remarked  tbt 
there  was  an  excessive  palpitation  of  his  heart.  A  physician,  being  it 
hand,  bled  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  When  he  became  sensible  that  he  vai 
dying,  he  seemed  anxious  to  spend  his  last  breath  in  saying  somctkiag  fw 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  around  him;  and,  while  he  affectieufeely 
exhorted  them  to  prepare  to  die,  he  calmly  expressed  the  hope  tbat  thej 
might  find  as  little  to  teirify  or  agitate  them  in  the  last  hour  as  be  dii 
The  news  of  his  death  overwhelmed  his  congregation  with  surpride  aod 
distress,  and  the  general  impression  throughout  the  State  was  that  a  pnUie 
benefEustor  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  married*  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Panville,  io 
Nancy,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Shelby,  a  hero  of  the  Revolution,  vd 
afterwards  Grovernor  of  Kentucky;  She  died  at  Danville  in  August,  1815, 
in  her  twenty- third  year,— rendering,  in  her  death,  as  she  had  done  in  kr 
life,  the  highest  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  25Ui  ^ 
February,  1817,  Mr.  Nelson  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Maria,  dAughta 
of  John  Reid,  of  Springfield,  Clerk  of  Washington  County,  Ky., — s  MT 
of  great  beauty,  loveliness,  and  intelligen6e.  He  had  two  children  by  eack 
marriage.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  children,  but  the  whole  family  is  &<^ 
(1857)  extinct. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  S.  TODD. 

Shslbt VILLI.  Ky.,  7th  July,  W57. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Nelson  dtttf 
back  to  the  summer  of  1815.  I  first  met  him  at  the  house  of  Qovemor  Shelb^; 
one  of  whose  daughters  he  had  married,  and  another  of  whom  shortly  ifttf 
became  my  own  wife.  The  relations  into  which  we  were  thus  brought  by  lov^ 
riage  were  the  Occasion  of  no  inconsiderable  intercourse  between  us,  and  I  i^ 
not  only  the  opportunity  of  making  personal  jobservation  upon  his  more  proai* 
nent  characteristics,  but  also  the  means  of  knowing  the  estimation  in  vhiekkfl 
was  held  in  circles  in  which  he  was  best  known.  Though  I  never  stt  stitc^f 
under  his  preaching,  I  heard  him  often  enough  to  form  a  correct  ite  of  ^ 
character,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  in  little  danger  of  mistaking  in  my  represeatft* 
tion  of  it. 
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Mr.  Nelson  was  a  stoutly  built  man,  with  a  frame  of  admirable  proportions, 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  muscular  strength.  He  had  a  fine  large  head,  and 
A  countenance  expressive  at  once  of  mildness  and  decision,  though  his  features 
were  not  remarkable  for  a  symmetrical  development.  He  had  one  of  the  most 
intensely  blue  eyes  that  I  ever  saw;  and  it  was  to  this  especially  that  he  was 
indebted  for  the  general  benignity  of  his  aspect.  His  hair  inclined  to  be  of  a 
aandy  complexion.  Ho  was  uncommonly  easy  and  graceful  in  his  movements, 
and  would  pass  in  any  society  as  a  well-bred  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
iras  of  a  social  and  genial  turn,  and  a  very  agreeable  companion.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  known  a  man  who  could  adapt  himself  better  than  he  to  all 
orders  of  intellect  and  all  classes  of  society.  To  say  nothing  of  his  professional 
qualifications,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  popular  man. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Nelson  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  an  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  human  character — ^an 
Ability  to  detect  at  a  glance  the  motives  and  principles  which  govern  men's  con- 
duct— a  strong  common  sense  that  saw  intuitively  what  was  fitting  and  proper 
to  every  occasion.  This  rendered  him  at  once  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  skilful 
manager;  and  he  turned  it  to  good  account  in  things  secular  as  well  as  religious. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  Governor  Shelby  once  say  of  him, — and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  remark,— ^that  he  would  have  made  a  capital  lawyer; 
»nd,  indeed,  when  he  abandoned  his  original  purpose  of  studying  Law,  and  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  ministry,  there  were*  thode  who  spoke  of  it  with  regret  as  a 
loss  to  the  legal  profession.  He  had,  I  think,  little  of  the  imaginative,  and  in 
tbat  respect  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  brother  David ;  but  for  all  that  quali- 
fies for  practical  life,  and  for  taking  an  efficient  and  successful  direction  of  affairs, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  his  superior. 

The  peculiar  mental  characteristic  to  which  I  have  referred,  more  than  any 
other,  impressed  itself  upon  his  preaching.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  distin- 
guished for  any  striking,  much  less  dazzling,  qualities,  or  for  what  would  com- 
monly be  ctAled' power  in  the  pulpit;  nor  did  he  make  any  great  display  of 
learning — and  indeed  he  could  not  be  considered  as,  in  any  high  sense,  a  learned 
man;  but  he  had  great  skill  in  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart;  he 
drew  his  illustrations  chiefiy  from  within  the  range  of  ordinary  observation ;  and 
he  never  uttered  a  sentence  that  was  not  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  hearers.  His  manner  was  earnest  and  afiectionate,  but  was  accom- 
panied with  Ytry  little  action.  He  preached  either  without  any  manuscript  or 
from  short  notes;  but  he  was  always  fluent  and  spoke  apparently  without  effort, 
and  frequently  in  a  soft  undertone  that  won  greatly  upon  his  audience.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  an  interesting  and  edifying,  though  not  a  powerfully  impressive, 
preacher. 

I  never  met  Mr.  Nelson  in  a  deliberative  body,  but  I  should  hazard  little  in 
saying  that  he  must  have  shone  there  with  no  common  lustre.  His  great  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  his  bland  and  gentlemanly  manner,*  his  ready  utterance, 
his-calm  and  dignified  self-possession,  must  have  gi^en  him  an  important  infiu- 
enoe  in  the  different  judicatories  of  the  Church. 

Bfr.  Nelson  was  naturally  a  benevolent  and  public  spirited  man,  and  it  was  in 
the  execution  of  an  important  public  trust  that  he  went  away  to  die.  The 
tidings  of  his  death,  were  mournfully  responded  to  in  every  circle  in  which  he 
had  been  known.    He  has  left  behind  him  a  highly  honoured  name. 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours  truly  and  affectionately, 

C.  S.  TODD. 
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JOHN  McINTYRE  » 

1807—1852. 

John  McInttbe,  a  son  of  Daniei  and  Anne  (Stuart)  Mclntjre,  vh 
bom  in  August,  1750,  in  the  parish  of  Lismore  and  Appin,  Argyleshin, 
Scotland.  His  parents  were  both  exemplary  members  of  the  Ghnn^  d 
Scotland.  His  mother  vna  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  in  conseqnense 
of  her  conversion  to  the  Protestant  faith,  her  father  disinherited  her  and  ba* 
ished  her  from  his  house  ;  but  her  marriage,  taking  place  not  long  after  this, 
secured  to  her  another  home.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  lost  his&tkr; 
and  his  mother  subsequently  married  a  man  of  intelligence  and  piety,  wl» 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Christian  parent  toward  his  step-soi. 
His  first  decisive  religious  impressions  he  received  at  the  age  of  fbarteo. 
Referring  to  this  early  experience,  he  says, — **  While  other  boys  and  mjself 
were  playing, — in  the  midst  of  the  play,  I  fell  suddenly  to  the  grooaJ, 
under  a  deep  and  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  was  a  great  sinner,  and  ii 
danger  of  perishing  forever.  Lying  on  the  ground,  and  looking  up  to 
Heaven,  the  impression  seemed  to  be  fixed  in  my  mind  that  if  I  withdrew 
my  eyes  from  thence,  I  should  be  sent  to  hell."  How  long  he  remaioedh 
this  state,  or  when  his  troubled  spirit  was  composed  to  rest,  does  not  appetr; 
but  from  that  time  the  fear  of  G-od  evidently  began  to  govern  his  actions; 
for  he  speaks  of  having  been  ** nicknamed  by  the  boys  'preacher  Mcls- 
tyre,'"  and  of  some  one  having  said  to  him, — ''John,  poor  boy;  jov 
father  was  a  good  man,  but  did  not  make  a  fool  of  himself  about  reE^oB, 
as  you  do."  About  this  time,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  troubled  n 
respect  to  the  worldly  prospects  of  himself,  and  a  younger  sister,  whom  be 
would  fain  have  prevented  from  encountering  the  dangers  and  trials  ineideat 
to  service ;  and  he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God,  that  if  Be 
would  grant  him  the  necessary  guidance  and  support,  he  would  be  deroied 
to  Him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

That  he  might  be  near  his  sister,  he  bound  himself  to  a  shoe-maker  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow ;  but,  finding  the  employment  little  to  his  taste,  k 
bought  his  indentures,  and  returned  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  beeane  i 
shepherd  in  the  employ  of  a  wealthy  land-owner.  At  the  age  of  tveotj, 
he  here  publicly  professed  his  fiedth  in  Christ ;  and  was  soon  after  ^\ud 
in  circumstances  that  were  well  fitted  to  test  the  strength  of  his  priiiciplei 
Having  acted  as  shepherd  for  several  years,  he  entered  into  an  engageoeit 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  not  only  irreligious  himself,  but  unwiUiBg  ^ 
tolerate  religion  in  those  who  were  in  his  employ.  Learning  that  this  pie*^ 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  Bible  with  him  to  the  hillside,  and  d 
reading  as  he  had  opportunity,  he  told  him  ttiat  he  might  take  his  ohoiMi" 
to  quit  his  Bible  or  his  place ;  to  which  the  young  man  promptly  replied,— 
"My  Bible  is  my  companion  by  day  and  by  night,  and  I  will  never  coweni 
to  part  from  it."  The  gentleman,  however,  in  whose  service  he  seem  still 
to  have  continued,  afterwards  came  to  have  different  views  of  religion,  and 
upon  repeating  the  inquiry  whether  he  continued  to  read  his  Bible,  ud 
being  again  answered  in  the  affirmative,  mildly  replied, — "Well  if  j^nnrn 
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your  Gbd  fiiithfally,  joa  will  serve  mt  faithfully."  While  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  gentleman,  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Catharine  McCalum,  whom  he  represents  as  having 
been  *'very  pious."     This  took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  1789. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  marriage,  he  embarked  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  landed  at  Fort  Johnson,  Brunswick  County,  N.  C, 
November  11,  1791, — having,  during  the  voyage,  buried  his  first-born 
child.  His  first  place  of  settlement,  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  was 
the  upper  part  of  the  County  of  Cumberland,  N.  C,  where  he  lost  his  first 
wife,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1793.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two 
ohildren.  In  1795,  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connection  with  Mary 
Wright  of  Chesterfield  District,  S.  C,  who  became  the  mother  of  two 
children,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  and  she  did  not  long  survive  them. 
In  1801,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  McColman, 
irho  resided  near  Cheraw,  S.  C;  and  by  this  marriage  abo  he  had  two 
children, — both  daughters, — at  the  birth  of  the  second  of  which  the  mother 
died  suddenly.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1812,  he  was  married,  for  the 
fourth  time,  to  Mary,  the  widow  of  Archibald  Graham,  of  Cumberland 
County,  N.  C. ;  and  by  this  marriage  had  three  children.  She  died  in  April, 
1835.  The  whole  number  of  his  children  by  the  several  marriages  was 
nine, — only  five  of  whom  survived  to  mature  age. 

From  Cumberland  County  Mr.  Mclntyre  removed  to  Chesterfield  District 
in  South  Carolina,  about  the  year  1801.  In  December,  1804,  he  attended 
%  camp-meeting,  during  the  great  revival  which  prevailed  at  the  South  and 
West,  where  his  mind  became  much  agitated  in  respect  to  his  own  spiritual 
state,  and  he  was  even  led  strongly  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  previous 
religious  experience;  but,  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  his  feelings, 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  persuasion  that  he  had  really  felt  the  power  of 
renewing  grace.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  constituted  an  epoch  in  his 
religious  life ;  for,  from  about  this  period,  he  felt  a  stroug  desire  to  preach 
the  Gospel ;  though  his  advanced  age,  his  limited  education,  and  especially 
the  convictions  of  his  friends,  were  all  against  it.  The  result  was  that, 
after  much  reflection  and  prayer,  he  commenced  his  Latin  Grammar,  when 
in  his  fifty-third  year,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Smylie,*  in  Richmond 
County,  N.  C.  Having  laboriously  pursued  his  studies  until  the  autumn  of 
1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  25th  of  September  of  that  year, 
by  the  Orange  Presbytery,  and  sent  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  Marl- 
borough District,  S.  C.  After  labouring  for  two  years  as  a  licentiate,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  July  1,  1809. 

The  field  of  Mr.  Mcln tyre's  labours  was,  mostly,  in  the  county  of  Robe* 
son,  N.  C.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  ho  supplied  the  four  Churches  of  Phila- 
delphia, Bethel.  Lumherbridge,  and  St.  Paul's;  but  in  1832,  he  relinquished, 
his  charge  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
remaining  three.  He  laboured  with  untiring  assiduity,  and  very  consider- 
able success,  until  1838,  when,  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
age,  he  resigned  his  charge.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  he  visited  a 
daughter,  who  lived  in  Georgia,  near  the  Alabama  line,  where,  finding  a  few 
scattered  Presbyterians  without  the  regular  ministration  of  the  Gk>spel,  he, 
with  his  characteristic  seal,  gathered  them,  and  undertook  their  pastoral 
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OTersigbt  for  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  iiiat  time,  he  iel«fiiel  U 
North  Carolina ;  and,  though  he  found  himBelf  unable  to  officiate  aaj  kogec 
in  the  pulpit,  his  zeal  was  still  unabated,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  ii 
visiting  the  fainilies  of  his  former  friends,  with  a  view  td  the  promotion  of 
their  spiritual  interests.  This  course  he  pursued  until  near  the  close  d 
life.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  Jiis  son-in-law,  Mr.  Alexander  Peicsk, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1852,  in  the  one  hundred  and  third  year  of  kb 
age.  He  wondered  why  his  blessed  Saviour  delayed  so  long  to  call  kia 
home.  The  powers  of  speech  and  recognition  failed  him  in  his  last  momeote; 
but  a  placid  expression  of  countenance  bore  witness  that  all  was  peace 
within,  and  taken  in  connection  with  his  previous  life,  that  all  would  k 
peace  and  joy  forever.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  B^t. 
John  R.  Mcintosh,  recently  Principal  of  Floral  College — ^now  (1855)  ii 
Eufaula,  Ala. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TATE. 

Sill's  Crekk,  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C.,{ 
March  18, 1857.  > 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  quite  willing  to  render  you  any  aid  in  my  pover  a 
endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  my  lamented  and  venerable  frieodi 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mclntyre;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  eighty-three  yens  of 
age,  and  am  labouring  under  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  that  period,  yoo  viD 
not  expect  from  me  any  thing  like  a  formal  analysis  of  Mr.  M.'s  character.  AS. 
I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  state  to  you  my  general  impressions  concemiog  hiat 
and  perhaps  give  you  a  few  facts  or  incidents  to  justify  them.  He  and  I  ven 
well  known  to  each  other  for  many  years,  though  I  was  about  eleven  years  older 
in  the  ministry  than  he,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  in  1796. 

I  may  say  in  general  that  all  the  constituents  of  an  honest  and  just  citisefl,  of 
a  faithful  husband,  of  a  tender  father,  of  a  sympathizing  master,  and  above  ail 
of  a  laborious,  zealous,  and  successful  minister,  were  concentrated  in  tte 
humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  loqs 
remain  embalmed  in  the  grateful  remembrance,  not  only  of  his  immediate  nii* 
tives,  but  of  many  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  acquaintance  and  ministn' 
tions. 

One  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  as  a  minister  was  his  zeal  tor  tk 
purity  of  the  Church.  He  was  disposed  to  guard  its  avenues  with  great  or- 
Especially  in  seasons  of  revival, — and  such  seasons  were  not  unfrequent  in  cob* 
nection  with  his  labours, — he  was  strongly  opposed  to  hasty  admissions  to  Com- 
munion, considering  that  the  excitement  attendant  on  such  scenes  creates  special 
danger  of  self-deception.  Persons  whose  experience,  upon  an  examioation, 
seemed  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  he  would  kindly  suggest  had  better  irau 
for  further  light  and  progress;  while  those  who  gave  more  satisfactory  endflice 
of  a  renewed  heart,  he  would  admit,-^still  warning  them  against  false  hope,  asd 
reminding  them  that  they  were  acting  upon  their  own  solemn  responsibility' 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  a  devout  spirit;  and  he  mtnifo^ 
it  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  some  ways  that  were  unusual.  Per  instaooai 
it  was,  I  believe,  his  invariable  custom,  if  any  person,  especially  any  yoaqgo**' 
came  to  his  house  to  pass  the  night,  to  ask  him  to  take  a  walk  with  him  in  ^ 
evening;  and  having  walked  two  or  three  hundred  ^ards  on  the  great  road,  tia 
he  reached  a  certain  spot  that  was  marked  by  an  old  log,  lying  on  thegroiin4,iii 
would  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  engage  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  nost  fir 
vent  prayer.  I  have  mysdf  been  a  witness  to  this,  I  think,  on  three  diilereo' 
occasions. 
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Mr.  Mclntyre  never  shrank  from  any  daty,  however  unexpectedly  he  may 
have  been  called  to  it.    He  never  lost  sight  of  Paul's  injunction  to  Timothy — 
**  Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season. ''    Whilst  attending  a  meeting  of 
ProBbytery  at  one  of  my  Ghurcfaes, — a  good  many  Scotch  people  being  there, — 
lie  was  requested  to  preach  to  them  a  sermon  in  Gaelic;  and  he  did  it  at  once, 
And  greatly  to  their  satisfaction.    I  have  always  understood  that  he  excelled  in 
preaching  in  that  lang^uage.    At  another  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  another  of 
nxy  Ghurches,-^the  last  Moderator  being  absent,  it  was  found  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  a  minister  to  preach  the  opening  sermon.    Brother  Mclntyre  rose  and 
said — ^'^  If  none  of  you  will  preach,  I  will,  though  I  am  an  old  man;"  and  he 
jtctually  did  preach,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Presbytery,  as  well  as  of  a 
large  assembly.    To  that  Presbytery  a  call  was  sent  up  for  the  ministerial  ser- 
Tices  of  Mr.  Neil  McRoy,  and  a  motion  or  application  made  for  his  immediate 
ordination.    As  it  became  a  question  whether  he  should  be  ordained  then,  or  at 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Mclntyre  rose  and  spoke  earnestly 
in  favour  of  ordaining  him  at  once,  on  the  ground  that  the  case  not  only  justified 
but  required  it;  and  well  do  I  remember  how  the  tears,  large  and  warm,  were 
chasing  each  other  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  as  he  concluded  his  remarks  by 
saying, — ''Brethren,  I  wish  we  had  a  hundred  such  men  to  ordain  as  Mr. 
McRoy."    The  Rev.  Malcolm  McNair,*  who  was  a  distinguislied  preacher  and 
an  excellent  man  in  his  .dfty>  was  often  a  co-adjutor  with  Mr.  Mclntyre  in  minis- 
terial services.    At  one  of  his  friend's  churches,  Mr.  McNair  attended  on  a 
Communion  occasion,  and  having  preached  four  or  five  sermons,  observed  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  home.     '*  Why  go  home?" — 
was  the  reply.     "  Because  my  stock  of  sermons  has  run  out,"  said  Mr.  McNair. 
"  Oh,  mon,"  answered  the  veteran  minister,  **  that  will  never  do — do  you  not 
see  that  a  good  and  great  work  is  begun,  and  is  going  on  prosperously — ^you  must 
not,  you  cannot,  leave  this  great  and  interesting  .assembly  of  people."     Mr. 
McNair  again  said — '*  If  you  want  me  to  preach  more,  I  must  go  home  and  get 
a  new  supply  of  sermons."    '*  But,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mclntyre,  "  can't  you  take  a 
new  text,  mon,  and  get  along  in  that  way,  without  going  after  more. sermons  ?" 
I  think  the  result  of  the  conference  was  that  Mr.  McNair  remained— certainly 
an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  followed,  as  the  fruits  of  which  large  numbers 
were  added  to  the  Church.    Never  was  this  excellent  man  more  in  bis  element 
than  on  Communion  occasions.    He  seemed  always  to  be  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  partaking  of  these  Heavenly  privileges.    Of  the  palms  of  victory,  the 
crown.s  of  glory,  the  white  robes  of  righteousness  and  salvation,  the  joyful  and 
eternal  rest, — all  that  pertains  to  the  idea  of  Heaven,  he  would  speak  in  strains 
of  love  and  sweetness,  well  becoming  these  immortal  themes. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  our  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  was  jealous  of  any  departure  from  them.  Though  he  came 
Into  the  ministry  at  so  late  a  period  in  life,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  rendered  very  important  service  to  the  Church,  and  that 
he  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  turned  many  in  righteousness. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

ROBERT  TATE. 

*Malcolii  McNaib  wm  born  in  Robeson  County,  N.  C,  Aagast  34,  1776;  was  for  a 
while  a  member  of  Dr.  McCorklo'S  school  in  Bowan,  but  finished  his  course,  classical  and 
theological,  under  Dr.  Caldwell  of  Guilford,  at  whose  school  he  became  hopefully  pious.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  1799,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytexy  of  Orance,  and  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1801,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1803,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Centre  and  Ashpole  Churches  in  Robeson  Cbnnty,  and  Laurel 
HUl  in  Riehmond  Coanty»  and  in  preaehlns  to  these  congregations  and  others  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  he  passed  bis  life,  which  was  brought  to  a  dose  on  the  4th  of  August,  1822.  He  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  a  most  gentle  and  kindly  ipirity  and  an  elo(|aenl 
praisbar. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ADAH  GILCHRIST. 

Fatsttbvilli,  N.C,  October  4, 18tt. 

Mj  dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  I>am  able  to  furnish  from  my  own  personal  raal- 
lections  but  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  yenerable  iather  concerning  whom  yoi 
inquire;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  more  extended  recil* 
lections  of  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  and  thus  to  meet  your  wish  much  mtre 
fully  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mclntyre  commenced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Piabf- 
tery  of  Fayetteville,  in  the  winter  of  I84I,  and  was  restricted  to  a  verj  frv 
occasions,  when  the  meetings  of  our  Church  Courts  and  our  Saerameolil 
seasons,  brought  us  together.     I  beheld  a  man  striking  in  his  appearance,  stm^ 
and  fervent  in  his  expressions,  to  whom  his  brethren  seemed  involuntarflj  ti 
defer,  not  merely  from  his  age,  but  from  his  long  established  reputation  for  pietr. 
But  the  old  gentleman,  at  that  time  even,  began  to  exhibit  evidence  of  infirnaitj, 
80  that  when  I  next  met  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  North  Caroliiu  ri 
1844,— rbeing  on  the  committee  of  religious  exercises,  I  was  afraid  to  give  hia 
any  prominent  part,  having  understood  that,  through  faflure  of  memoiy,  be 
would  sometimes  begin  in  Gaelic  and  end  in  English,  and  the  reverse;  and  tkt 
he  frequently  mingled  exhortation  and  prayer  in  the  same  exercise.    It  wti, 
therefore,  with  much  solicitude  that  I  requested  him  to  close  the  Synodical  set- 
rice  with  prayer  and  the  benediction.     To  the  delight  of  the  numerous  congn- 
gation,  he  performed  the  part  assigned  him  with  g^reat  propriety  and  ferroor. 
His  language  was  forcible,  his  voice  clear  and  strong,  and  there  was  an  unctM 
and  impressiveness  in  all  that  he  said,  which  made  its  way  to  every  heart,  and  I 
believe,  brought  tears  from  many  in  the  Assembly.    This,  if  I  mistake  not,  va 
the  last  meeting  of  a  public  body  which  he  attended,  though  he  was  snbseqoeotlj 
sometimes  present  at  Sacramental  meetings,  and  assisted  at  the  table. 

Allow  me  here  to  relate  an  anecdote  concerning  him,  which  I  had  from  one  of 
his  intimate  friends.  There  were  several  ministers  seated  beside  one  of  oar  cocd- 
try  churches,  before  the  commencement  of  the  services,  one  of  whom  was  Father 
Mclntyre.  The  conversation  that  took  place,  regarded  past  times,  when  some  of 
the  elder  brethren,  then  departed,  used  to  attend;  and  while  one  after  aaotber 
had  something  to  say  concerning  their  excellencies,  the  good  Father  wu  beard 
to  burst  into  a  broad  laugh.  The  rest  turned  their  faces  towards  him  wiA 
surprise,  supposing  that  what  they  witnessed  was  to  be  referred  to  the  imbedlitf 
of  age.  *'  But,"  said  he,  '*  Brethren,  you  must  excuse  me;  I  was  thinking hpT 
happy  those  dear  departed  friends  now  are  in  the  presence  of  God — I  felt  a  lon^ 
ing  to  be  with  them;  and  I  thought  how  blessed  a  thing  it  would  be  if  the MasUr 
should  call  me  up  from  the  midst  of  the  services  to-day — the  thought  iras  » 
delightful  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing."  This  longing  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ  was  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  his  later  years;  insoDodi 
that,  when  accosted  by  his  family  in  the  morning  with  the  usual  inquiry  coocat- 
ing  his  health,  he  would  sometimes  answer — *'Too  well;  I  feel  disappoinUd;  I 
had  hoped  to  be  with  my  Saviour  before  morning." 

Among  the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  simplicity,  boMStf* 
and  humility.  He  had  never  taken  the  first  lesson  in  dissimulation — ^voa  migkt 
alwaj^s  be  sure  that  his  words  and  actions  were  a  faithful  representation  of  vfaat 
was  in  his  heart.  While  he  had  no  affectation  of  humility,  it  was  imposaibktA 
be  in  his  company  even  a  short  time,  without  being  convinced  that  be  was  of* 
meek  and  lowly  spirit.  He  was  introduced  on  one  occasion  to  an  aged  geiiik* 
man,  who  inquired  if  he  was  the  preacher  Mclntyre,  who  used  to  be  cM 
"  Wrestling  Jacob."  His  reply  was  **  I  know  not  what  other  people  may  baia 
called  me;  but  this  I  know, — that  I  de$erv€  no  such  honourable  name." 
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The  old  gentleman  used  to  dwell  with  much  interest  on  the  great  advantage  he 
k&d,  while  a  shepherd,  wandering  over  the  hills  of  his  native  land,  for  reading 
And  meditating  upon  the  Scriptures.  There  he  stored  his  mind  with  precious 
^exts;  and  there  he  treasured  thoughts  which  he  found  of  great  use  to  him,  when 
lie  came,  after  many  years,  to  engage  in  the  vrorjf,  of  the  ministry.  His  imme- 
diate intellectual  training  for  his  profession  was  somewhat  limited;  but,  heing 
naturally  of  a  strong  mind,  retentive  memory,  and  discriminating  judgment,  few 
of  his  ministerial  associates  surpassed  him  in  substantial  usefulness. 

Having  made  himself  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  writers  on  Divinity  and 
practical  religion,  he  was  always  prepared  to  defend  his  own  views  of  truth 
against  the  objections  of  gainsayers.  His  deep  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit  made  him  a  valuable  counsellor  to  the  convicted  and  the 
tempted.  Though  he  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  his  creed,  no  man  in  the 
x-^ion  in  which  he  laboured  was  probably  more  beloved  by  those  whose  theologi- 
cal views  differed  materially  from  his  own.  His  preaching,  if  not  always  con- 
neotcd,  was  always  sensible,  and  sometimes  marked  by  very  considerable  power. 
In  Gaelic  I  believe  he  was  rather  more  at  home  than  in  English,  although  he 
preached  readily  in  both  languages.  Sometimes,  when  the  word  he  sought  did 
not  readily  spring  to  his  recollection,  he  used,  in  the  richest  of  Scotch  tones, 
after  pausing  a  second,  to  burst  out — ''Oh  for  a  dure  (door)  of  utterance^  as 
-well  as  a  dure  of  entrance." 

In  stature  Father  Mclntyre  was  of  the  medium  height,  with  a  firm  and  com- 
pact frame,  indicating  strength  and  endurance.  He  was  note^  for  his  vigorous 
health.  His  temperament  was  naturally  ardent,  but  was  sweetly  restrained  by 
grace,  and  always  under  control.  His  countenance  beamed  with  benevolence,  and 
betokened  a  mind  at  peace  within..  He  was  social  in  his  disposition  and  habits. 
He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  winning  the  hearts  of  children;  and  none  could  with 
more  ease  give  conversation  a  religious  turn  in  the  nuzed  circle.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful reprover  of  sin,  and,  whether  in  the  Church  or  the  Presbytery,  he  hesitated 
not  to  bring  the  discipline  of  Christ's  house  to  bear  on  flagrant  offenders. 

I  am  very  sincerely  and  fraternally 

Yours  in  Gospel  bonds, 

A.  GILCHRIST. 


-♦♦- 


JAMES  PATTERSON  * 

1808—1837. 

James  Pattkbson  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March,  1779,  at  Errina, 
Bucks  County,  Pa., — a  beautiful  tract  of  country  on  the  Western  shore  of 
the  Delaware.  His  maternal  ancestors,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
piety,  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  some  time  before  the  American 
Revolution,  and  settled  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  When  he  was  in  his 
third  year,  his  parents  removed  from  Ervina  to  Strasburg,  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  where  they  cultivated  a  small  farm, — the  son  assisting  his  father  in  his 
agricultural  pursuits.  From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  great  natural 
kindness  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  which  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  hia 
friends  and  associates. 

•  If •moir  by  A«v.  Robert  Adair.— MS.  from  B.  E.  Bodgeq,  D.  D. 
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When  ht  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  an  incident  oeenrred,  which  badt 
most  important  bearing  on  his  snbseqnent  history.  As  he  was  crossing  tki 
Potomao  Biver,  he  fell  in,  and  contracted  a  violent  cold,  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  was,  for  a  long  time,  disabled  for  labouriDg  on  the  furm.  TUs 
seems  to  have  first  suggested^  to  him  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  classical  edneir 
lion  as  a  means  of  support.  And  another  still  more  important  effect  w 
that  it  gave  a  new  and  ultimately  a  better  direction  to  his  thoughts  oa  tk 
subject  of  religion ; — for,  though  he  had  bad  the  benefit  of  a  pious  motkr's 
instructions  and  prayers,  he  does  not  appear,  up  to  this  time,  to  hsve  M 
any  special  concern  for  his  ^immortal  interests.  With  very  inadequate  nm 
of  the  gracious  provisions  of  Christianity,  he  struggled  on  for  nearly  tw 
years,  a  stranger,  as  he  believed,  to  the  power  of  renewing  grace;  bat, it 
length,  the  clouds  which  had  hung  around  him  so  long,  broke  away,  aodUi 
heart  was  cheered  with  the  tokens  of  Ood's  forgiving  mercy.  He  livaji 
supposed  that  that  protracted  season  of  deep  mental  suffering,  amoontiiii 
frequently  to  anguish,  might  have  been  avoided,  by  his  being  snitiUj 
enlightened  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  evangelical  constitatios; 
though  ho  considered  this  experience  as  having  been  eminently  importaot  u 
qualifying  him  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  parts  of  psstonl 
duty. 

As  soon  as  he  had  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  Divine  grace,  that  he  woiU 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Ood,  he  began  to  meditate  the  idea  of  pn* 
paring  himself  for  the  ministry ;  but  while  his  excellent  mother  eneoangei 
him  in  this  from  the  beginning,  the  suggestion  met  with  little  &voiir  froa 
his  father,  who  thought  that  he  could  ill  be  spared  from  his  place  os  tk 
farm.  He,  however,  felt  constridned  by  both  duty  and  inclination,  to  go 
forward,  and,  if  possible,  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  seeortf* 
ingly,  with  a  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  jtust  four  dollars  in  his  poekeii 
he  left  home  to  become  a  member  of  a  classical  school  in  Shippensboif. 
Through  his  whole  academical  and  collegiate  course,  he  was  greatly  stiait* 
cned  for  pecuniary  means,  being  dependant  chiefly  on  occasional  loans  froa 
a  brother-in-law,  and  the  avails  of  his  mother's  industry  and  frugaliij- 

In  due  time  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  where  he  maintained  an  exod- 
lent  standing,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  and  graduated  in  1^ 
Immediately  on  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  ^vtf 
employed  for  some  time  as  a  classical  teacher.  Thence  he  remoTed  M 
Princeton,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies  under  the  dire^ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  then  President  of  the  College  of  New  JerMf« 
and  of  Dr.  Kollock,  the  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1806,  he  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  the  same  institution,  and  held  the  office  two  yearH.  Having  g"*^ 
through  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  bjv 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  6th  of  October,  1808.  In  Jane  a 
the  following  year,  he  was  called  to  the  Church  of  Bound  Brook,  N*  ^< 
and,  having  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained  and  installed  on  theM* 
August  following.  His  early  sermons  were  written  with  great  care,  taA  v 
a  somewhat  rhetorical  style ;  but  he  subseiqnently  became  eonvineed  »» 
greater  simplicity  and  directness  better  become  the  pnlptt,  and,  under  w 
impression,  he  discarded  every  thing  like  ornament,  and  vibrated  to  vUi 
some  might  consider  the  opposite  extreme. 

Mr.  Patterson's  ministry  at  Bound  Brook,  though  on  the  whole  t  bafPJ 
and  successful  one,  was  not  of  long  continuance.     It  had  been  conunoB" 
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hsi  ehnroh  to  bapiiie  the  okildreii  of  tbose  irho  were  not  oommnnicanit; 
nd  Mr.  P.,  having  become  Batisfied  that  this  praotioe  was  not  snstaiDed  by 
(oriptare  and  was  adverse  to  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  having  laboured 
insuccessfully  to  effect  a  change,  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  resign  his 
pastoral  charge.  He  accordingly  did  resign  it  ift  June,  1813 ;  and  in  review- 
ng  this  part  of  his  ministry,  he  makes  this  record — "  It  pleased  the  Great 
lead  of  the  Church  to  bless  my  poor  labours,  while  there." 

Oa  the  13th  of  February,  1813,  Mr.  Patterson  was  married  to  Sarah, 
laughter  of  Habted  Goe,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  lady  of  highly  respectable 
x>Daeotion8, — ^in  whom  he  found  in  every  respect  a  most  congenisd  spirit, 
lod  an  efficient  helper  in  his  work.  They  had  ten  children, — six  sons  and 
bar  daughters*  Two  of  the  sons  were  educated  at  Amherst  College,  and 
one  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  of  them  entered  the  medi- 
Dai  profession. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1813,  Mr.  Patterson  was  unanimously  chosen 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties  in  Philip 
delphia ;  and,  having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was  dismissed  on 
the  20th  of  October  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  installed 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1814.  Prior  to  this,  the  First  Church  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  was  connected  with  the  Second  Church  of  the  city,  and, 
in  common  with  that,  was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jane* 
way  and  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  Thomas  H.  Skinner.  This  connection  had 
been  amicably  dissolved  under  the  impression  that  the  field  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  might  be  more  advantageously  occupied  by  one  individual,  who 
should  give  to  it  his  whole  time  and  energies.  It  was  in  many  respects  a 
difficult  and  unpromisiijg  field;  but,  under  the  fjEuthful  and  persevering 
labours  of  Mr.  Patterson,  there  was  gathered  from  it  a  rich  spiritual 
harvest. 

Mr.  Patterson's  ministry,  especially  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in 

Philadelphia,  was  characterized  by  glowing  zeal,  and  intense  and  incessant 

activity.     He  seems  to  have  acted  habitually  under  the  influence  of  a  deep 

concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls.     Several  instrumentalities  for  bringing 

tbe  Gospel  in. contact  with  the  minds  of  the  young,  or  of  the  multitude, 

are  believed  to  have  originated  with  him.     No  matter  in  what  circumstances 

lie  might  be  placed,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  always  teeming  with  plans 

for  doing  gqpd ;  and,  though  some  of  those  plans  might  not  commend  them- 

selves  to  the  judgment  of  his  more  conservative  brethren,  he  never  faltered 

in  his  efiorts  to  carry  them  out,  so  long  as  he  could  persuade  himself  of 

their  beneficent  tendency.      There  were  many  revivals  of  religion,   and 

some  of  them  of  great  power,  in  connection  with  hi<t  labours ;  and  to  pro* 

dace  and  maintain  such  a  state  of  things  his  efforts,  both  in  and  out  of  the 

pulpit,  seem  to  have  been  specially  designed.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 

that,  in  the  difficulties  which  issued  in  the  division  of  the  I'resbyterian 

Church,  he  sympathized  fully  with  the  New  School;  and  regarded  that 

branch  of  the  Church  as  treated  by  their  brethren  with  great  and  unmerited 

severity. 

It  was  only  for  a  short  time,  however,  after  the  division,  that  he  lived,  to 
deplore  it.  In  October  following,  he  spent  several  days  in  the  country, 
Ubouring  in  two  protracted  meetings ;  at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  a 
severe  cold.  The  Sabbath  after  his  return  from  this  meeting,  though  com- 
pluning  of  indisposition,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Qod,  expecting  to  per* 
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form  the  usual  service ;  bat  when  he  aroee  to  Mwounee  his  text,  he  tei 
himself  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  'proceed.  The  next  day  he  felt  so  mA 
better  that  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  if 
Philadelphia.  He  preached  on  the  two  succeeding  Sabbaths,  though  in  gfca 
feebleness ;  and  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  November,  he  called  a  phjaiea 
who  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Bi 
case,  however,  was  not  considered  alarming  during  the  week,  and  hen 
able  to  walk  about  his  chamber,  and  spoke  of  being  able  to  preach  oo  tk 
following  Sabbath.  The  next  Monday,  however,  an  unfavourable  cbii^ 
took  place,  and  from  that  time  he  gradually  sunk,  until  the  next  Fiidv 
morning,  (November  17,  1837,)  when  he  died, — ^in  the  fifty^ninth  jeud 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  ministry.  A  Sermon  commemonim 
of  his  life  and  character  was  preached  in  the  church  in  which  he  had  warn 
tered,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  on  the  second  Sabbath  after  his  dxsA, 
and  was  published.  In  1840,  there  was  published  a  Memoir  of  hb  Uielij 
the  Rev.  Robert  Adair. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  that  he  exercbed  his  ministry  in  PhiUd^ 
phia,  he  received  into  the  Church  1790  members — an  average  of  74 1 
year. 

Mr.  Patterson's  publications  consbted  of  a  Mbsionary  Sermon  and  len- 
ral  tracts. 


FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D. 

Philasslphia,  August  6,  lff7. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Jamc;^  Patterson  began  in  IflST, 
and  extended  to  the  time  of  hb  death.  For  nearly  one  year  I  sat  under  ki 
ministry,  and  was  often  a  guest  at  hb  house.  I  always  regarded  him  ai  i  iti; 
extraordinary  man. 

Hb  person  was  strikingly  impressive.  At  least  six  feet  in  height,  and  so  hak 
that  he  seemed  still  taller;  eyes  black,  and  set  deep  in  his  head;  ooil  UaA 
straight  hair;  skin  dark,  and  complexion  so  pale  as  often  to  seem  cadareroi^ 
high  cheek  bones  and  large  mouth; — all  wrought  by  labour,  responsibilit/,  off- 
vous  sympathy  and  feeble  health,  into  an  expression  grave — almost  sad;— ^ 
eyes  often  streaming  with  tears,  and  his  voice  in  its  higher  tones,  shrill,  pieraBgi 
lugubrious  or  severe,  he  seemed  like  an  old  prophet  of  Israel  risen  from  tk 
dead, — a  messenger  from  another  world,  come  to  warn  the  wicked  toiketki 
wrath  to  come.  And  this  impression  might  be  deepened  by  the  style  of  ■* 
preaching.  It  was  sometimes  tender,  gentle,  affeetionate.  Hb  smile  is  ^ 
pulpit  was  like  the  sun  breaking  through  clouds, — pensive  but  fascinating-  ff> 
gentleness  in  public  addresses  was  rare,  but  beautiful  from  its  pathos  aoJ  at* 
cerity. 

But  his  general  aspect  in  the  pulpit  was  stern  and  severe.  Hb  mission  vist« 
sinners.  Hb  gr^at  office  rebuke  and  warning.  Hb  main  motive  the  terroiS" 
the  Almighty.  The  thunders  of  the  bw  he  wielded  with  terrific  poirer.  V» 
denunciations  of  guilt  were  scathing;  his  predictions  of  coming  wrath  gnj^ 
and  overwhelming. 

In  his  family  or  social  circles,  in  general  intercourse  with  the  world,  he*^ 
most  courteous,  benevolent,  gentlemanly.  He  loved  an  anecdote,  relished  ^ 
and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh;  but  when  he  entered  on  a  religious  serfiee,  » 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  most  awful  apprehension  of  human  gai^  **" 
danger,  and  to  be  wrought  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  sosb  fr^ 
death. 
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HU  style  of  preaching  and  modes  of  influence  were  no  doubt  modified  hj  his 
larly  position.  He  was  located  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  among  the  poor,  the 
Uiterate,  the  animalized,  the  stupid,  the  heathenish.  He  must  gain  their  atten- 
ion.  He  must  draw  them  to  church.  Hence  he  circulated  advertisements; 
Misted  pious  placards  on  the  walls;  announced  novel  subjects;  took  wonderful 
exts,  and  wrought  out  queer  illustrations.  And  when,  by  the  help  of  God,  he 
lad  roused  and  attracted  the  multitude,  he  felt  that  the  case  was  urgent;  that 
le  must,  at  all  hazards,  and  by  any  means  lawful,  however  novel,  bring  them  to 
iubmit  to  God.  Revival  excitements  first  filled  his  church;  and  he  had  a  tend- 
ency perhaps  to  suppose  that  these  alone  were  periods  of  blessing;  and  for  the 
"ecarrence  of  these  ho  mainly  laboured  and  prayed. 

His  particular  antipathy  was  a  Christianity  that  would  not  toork  for  God. 
taring  nothing  for  money  himself,  he  was  impatient  with  the  rich,  because  they 
ised  their  wealth  for  themselves,  rather  than  for  the  salvation  of  nten.  Imagine 
ng  that  many  preachers  were  ambitious  of  popularity  by  humouring  the  taste 
Ad  refinement  of  their  m'ore  wealthy  and  fashionable  congregations,  he  used  to 
ensure  them  severely.  And  perhaps  sometimes  fell  himself  into  the  opposite 
txtreme  of  raw  denunciation  and  semi-rudeness,  if  not  recklessness,  in  the 
>ulpit.  So  prominent  was  this  trait,  that  ho  always  believed  his  brethren  in 
lome  of  the  wealthier  churches  were  afraid  to  ask  him  to  preach  in  their 
ml  pits. 

Such  impressions,  tinging  his  public  services,  had  a  tendency  rather  to 
ilienate  from  him  the  more  wealthy,  tasteful,  refined  classes;  and  at  the 
ame  time  made  him  the  more  popular  with  the  masses,— especially  with  the 
K)or. 

His  sermons  were  seldom  written  out.  He  delighted  to  get  some  novel,  start* 
ing4hought,  that  "  came  right  home,"  as  he  was  wont  to  say;  and  then  carry 
t  out  by  illustrations  drawn  from  every  day  life.  His  eiforts  were  wery  unequal; 
tometimes  marked  by  crudeness  and  bad  taste;  but  in  listening  to  him  nearly  a 
rhole  year,  I  remember  no  discourse  that  had  not  some  original  touches;  nor 
me  that  did  not  seem  to  make  a  good  moral  impression  on  his  congregation. 
lis  holy,  sympathetic,  benevolent,  prayerful  and  humble  life,  gave  him  authority; 
ind  among  the  masses,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  severity  and  personality,  ha 
lad  great  popularity.  In  direct  and  personal  efforts  to  convert  sinners  to  God, 
lerbaps  he  has  had  no  superior  in  this  land  since  the  days  of  Whitefield. 

He  was  always  burdened  with  this  responsibility, — to  save  sinners.  He 
rorked  himself;  he  made  his  elders,  his  church-members,  work.  "  Work,  work, 
rork  !"  was  the  burden  of  his  appeals  through  the  press,  of  his  exhortations 
,0  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  of  his  sermons  and  lectures.  His  reproofs  of 
lis  brethren  for  indolence  or  apathy  were  frequent  and  earnest;  but  as  they 
vere  kind,  were  always  cheerfully  borne.  He  kept  the  fire  burning  at  home. 
le  travelled  often  and  far  to  labour  in  revivals.  He  started  scores  of  little  meet- 
ng^,  where  his  church-members  might  exhort  and  pray.  For  years  he  gathered 
Towds  to  hear  the  Gospel,  on  Kensington  Common,  Sabbath  afternoons;  and 
lot  unfrequently  he  issued  little  printed  bulletins,  to  be  circulated  gratuitously, 
o  stir  up  somebody  '*  to  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

As  a  result,  all  over  this  section  of  country, — I  might  say  all  over  the  West, — 
lere  and  there  will  be  found  persons  who  refer  their  first  serious  impressions  to 
;he  labours  of  "  Father  Patterson."  And  such,  reflecting  his  spirit,  are  almost 
ilways  burning,  and  sometimes  shining  lights. 

He  was  a  good  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar.  He  had  read  much;  but 
lis  taste  lay  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  old  Divines,  from  which  he 
mported  many  a  stirring  thought  and  quaint  illustration.  His  mental  aocumn- 
ations  seemed  to  be  in  lumps  rather  than  links.  His  whole  mental  structure 
was  marked  by  impulsive  genius  rather  than  symmetrical  judgment.    His  spirit 
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was  noble — his  power  wonderful — ^bnt  he  followed  a  track  that  it  would  be 
for  others  to  enter,  unless  they  were  like  him  in  his  peculiar  stmctnre. 

As  illustrations  of  the  man,  I  will  state  &cts,  which  I  beliere  ean  ill  ke 
yerifled. 

At  a  little  prayer-meeting  in  the  house  of  an  nnoonrerted  man,  Mr. 
called  upon  him  to  pray,  *  He  declined;  said  he  neyer  prayed.     **  Th^nyoe 
to  begin,''  said  Mr.  Patterson;  ''you  ought  to  pray.''    The  man  trembled, 
yielded — and  attempted  prayer.    It  resulted  in  his  hopeful  conversion. 

Mr.  Patterson  once  set  a  prominent  church*  member,  and  myself,  then  a  yery 
young  man,  to  yisit  some  of  his  members  who  did  not  come  up  to  his  help  fm 
one  of  his  revivals.  We  made  but  one  or  two  calls— of  course  were  edSj 
received;  and  then  turned  to  visit  some  of  the  more  devoted  members  of  tin 
church.  We  dreaded  to  make  our  report  to  Mr.  Patterson,  expecting  m  ritfiMf 
for  shunning  the  cross .  B u t  he  only  laughed  heartily.  *'  Just  right , "  said  he;— 
"  whip  the  free  horses — you  will  never  bring  up  the  drones  !" 

On  a  certain  occasion  he  said,  in  a  circle  of  his  brethren,  that  he  thongbl  nis- 
isters  ought  to  be  humble  and  poor,  like  their  Master.  "  T  have  oflen  prayed.* 
said  he,  ''  that  I  might  be  kept  humble.  I  never  prayed  that  I  might  befser. 
I  could  truBt  Buttonwood  Street  Church  for  thai !  /*' 

In  one  of  the  principal  churches,  at  a  Union  Monthly  Concert,  Mr.  Patteme 
rose  to  exhort.  "  I  have  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  one  of  these  great  rich  mo 
died,  and  went  up  to  Heaven.  Paul,  gi*own  to  be  a  tall  Archangel,  ran  to  mefC 
him,  and  bent  down  to  inquire  what  was  doing  for  Christ  in  Philadelphia. 
How  are  Sunday  Schools  prospering?  'I  don't  know — ^I  never  enter  ok.* 
How  are  Religious  Tracts  succeeding  ?  '  I  never  inquired.'  How  is  the  gnat 
work  of  Missions  advancing  in  China  ?  *l  learned  the  price  of  tea,  bat  never 
asked  or  read  about  Missions.'  Get  out !  says  Paul,  this  is  no  place  for  ytw  * 
All  here  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  Christ  on  the  Earth." 

I  might  multiply  these  illustrations  of  his  peculiarities.  But  thej  are  CMOegl 
as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  He  had  foibles,  prejudices,  and  great  impmdeaos. 
Half  the  world  around  him  professed  to  despise  or  hate  him,  living;  bat  wfa« 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead,  there  was  one  unanimous  lament  throofk- 
out  the  city.  His  praise  was  on  all  lips,  and  at  least  ten  thousand  people,  of  aH 
characters  and  classes,  came  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  dust  of  one  who  had  faithiolif 
served  God  in  spending  his  life  to  sanctify  and  save  the  lost. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BRAINERD. 
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JOSEPH  CAMPBELL,  D.  D  * 

1808—1840. 

Joseph  Campbell  was  born  in  Omagh,  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
;he  year  17T6, — ^bis  ancestors  having  been  driven  thither  from  Scotland  by 
lerseoation.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1797 ;  and,  having 
snjoyed  excellent  advantages  for  a  common  education  previous  to  his  leaving 
[reland,  he  engaged,  shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, as  a  means  of  gaining  a  support.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  he 
lad  charge  of  a  school  at  Cranberry,  N.  J.;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
)UT8uing  a  course  of  classical  study  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodhull,  then 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  So  rapid  was  hb  progress 
ihat,  during  his  residence  there,  he  not  only  became  a  good  classical  scholar 
limself,  but  assisted  several  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  College. 
[n  1801,  he  opened  an  English  and  classical  school  at  Princeton,  where  he 
itill  pursued  his  literary  and  scientific  studies,  and  also,  it  is  believed, 
commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Bev#  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  then  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  subsequently 
N)ntinued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wood- 
mil  of  Freehold,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1808.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
iras  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1806. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Campbell  received  a  call  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Pres- 
)yterian  Church  in  Hackettstown,  Warren  County,  N.  J.  This  call  he 
Lccepted,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  shortly  after.  Here  he  continued 
abouring  with  great  acceptance  and  success  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Though 
he  Congregation,  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  was  small  and  feeble,  it  grad- 
lally  increased  in  numbers  and  influence,  under  his  ministry,  until  it  became 
me  of  the  most  respectable  congregations  in  the  whole  region.  ^  In  1838, 
le  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Churches  in  Milford  and 
Kingwood,  N.  J.;  and  under  circumstances  so  urgent  and  peculiar  as  led 
lim  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  accordingly 
iid  accept  it ;  though  at  a  great  expense  of  personal  feeling,  as  well  as  to 
■he  deep  regret  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  happily 
connected.  He  declined  calls,  at  different  periods,  to  several  prominent 
shurches,  among  which  were  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1831,  he  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
L838,  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  In  1837,  the 
iegree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette  College. 

In  the  controversy  which  agitated,  and  finally,  in  1838,  divided,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  thought,  felt,  and  acted,  uniformly  and  strongly 
prith  the  Old  School. 

It  was  but  for  a  short  period  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  spared  to  exercise 
lis  ministry  at  Milford  and  Kingwood.  In  the  autumn  of  1840,  he  was 
leised  with  a  bilioas  fever,  which  changed  to  a  typhoid,  and  very  soon  ter- 
ninated  in  death.  His  closing  scene  was  eminently  peaceful,  and  while  he 
sxpresaed  the  most  joyful  confidence  that  a  crown  of  glory  awaited  him,  he 

•  Memoir  prtftxed  to  Uf  Sonnonf .— MSB.  firom  hif  fkmily  and  Rer.  Dr.  Jftmei  Soott. 
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rendered  a  decisive  and  earnest  testimony  to  the  truths  wliioli  lie  hsj 
preached,  as  constituting  the  only  foundation  of  his  hope.  He  died  on  tk 
6th  of  September,  1840,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
second  of  his  ministry.  His  remains  were  removed  for  burial  to  Hackett** 
town,  and  the  people  of  both  his  charges  met  at  hb  Funeral,  mod  mingled 
in  a  common  lamentation. 

In  1801,  he  was  married  to  Abigail  Denton,  then  a  residep^  of  PriBce- 
ton.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  children, — a  son  who  became  m  phys> 
cian,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Wyckoff.  Mii. 
Campbell  died,  greatly  lamented,  in  1827,  and,  a  few  years  after,  be  m 
married  to  a  Mrs.  Chamberlain  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  who  still  (1867.t 
survives  as  his  widow.     There  were  no  children  by  the  last  marriage. 

In  1842,  there  was  a  volume  of  Dr.  Campbell's  Sermons  published,  in  eof&- 
.  nection  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  of  £aston.  Pi. 


FROM  TUE  REV.  JAMES  SCOTT,  D.  D. 

NxwABXi  N.  J.»  April  9, 1857. 

Dear  Brother:  My  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Campbell  is  limited  to 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  In  1834,  immediately  after  my  licensare  by  ^ 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  1  was  called  to  take  chaige  of  the  united  Churdhs 
of  Qerman  Valley  and  Fox  Hill,  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Bef. 
M.  S.  Hutton  to  New  York,  to  be  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  1>t.  Matbevi 
in  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  Street.  I>r.  Camp- 
bell moderated  the  call  made  on  me  by  these  Churches.  He  wrote  to  m 
announcing  the  fact.     Thi^  began  an  intimacy  which  closed  only  with  his  life. 

After  my  settlement  in  March,  1835,  our  families  became  intimate.  Mrs.  Camf 
bell,  who  still  survives  him,  was  the  model  of  a  minister's  wife.  He  treated  ae 
as  a  son  in  the  Gospel,— encouraging  and  advising  me  in  every  thing  ai^ierttiB' 
ing  to  my  great  work.  We  exchanged  pulpits  often;  and,  as  our  charges  vnr 
contiguous,  assisted  each  other  in  numerous  ministerial  duties.  We  mmde  sevenl 
excursions  together,— one  to  the  Water-gap  and  Wind-gap  on  the  Delavirr. 
which  arises  before  me  like  a  green  spot  in  memory.  On  matters  which  tronUei 
him,  he  condescended  to  consult  me,  uniformly  acting  towards  me  like  betli  t 
father  and  a  brother.  When  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Churches  of  Milford  vd 
Kingwood, — though  some  twenty-five  miles  distant,  our  fratemid  and  socnl 
intercourse  continued.  I  visited  him  several  times  during  his  last  illness,  vd 
received  from  his  dying  lips  his  wishes  in  relation  to  his  manuscripts,  and  soar 
other  matters. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  who  wrote  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Campbell  accompanying  th 
posthumous  volume  of  his  Sermons,  refers  to  my  interview  with  Dr.  C.  on  1« 
death  bed  in  these  words : — 

*'  A  beloved  clerical  brother  and  co-presbyter,  who  possessed  Dr.  Campbell^ 
confidence,  while  visiting  him  on  his  death-bed,  asked  him  bow  he  then  Mi  as  « 
man  and  a  minister,  as  it  regarded  his  safety  and  acceptance  in  that  world  cf 
spirits,  on  the  threshold  of  which  he  was  standing.  To  this  very  tryuig  aad 
solemn  question  he  replied,  with  all  the  emphasis  which  his  wasted  enefgwi 
would  admit,  that,  on  this  subject,  he  had  not  a  single  doubt.  Encouraged  hf 
this,  his  friend  asked  him  what  his  views  were,  reflecting  as  they  did,  the  iigW 
of  eternity,  concerning  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  he  had  preached,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  God's  sovereignty  and  electing  love.  To  which  he  promptly  replid 
that  he  fully  and  heartily  believed  them  to  be  God's  truth,  aitd  felt  willii^  t« 
appear  before  God  in  their  belief." 
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The  porCnut  of  Dr.  Campbell,  engrayed  by  Sartain,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
rolume  of  Sermons,  is  a  faithful  and  striking  likeness  of  him.  He  is  represented 
18  sitting  in  his  study  in  a  state  of  profound  reflection.  His  very  expression  in 
lis  thoughtful  moods  is  given  with  great  exactness.  He  was  a  man  of  small 
itature,  perhaps  not  over  five  feet  and  a  half  high.  He  was  firmly  built,  and 
sapable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He  possessed  much  energy  of  chlracter. 
3is  countenance  was  fair  and  ruddy,  beaming  with  benevolence  and  intelligence, 
t  was  a  &c<f^*  ii^ich,  being  once  seen,  haunts  the  memory  ever  afterwards.  To 
tomplete  this  portrait  of  him,  I  have  only  to  add  that  there  was  much  amenity 
tnd  dignity  in  his  manners. 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  him  speak  without  being  impressed  with  his  scholarly 
nanner.  His  language  in  private  conversation  was  concise,  strong,  and  always 
appropriate.  His  written  style  was  forcible,  but  not  highly  finished.  His  ser- 
Dons  were  delivered  from  a  short  syllabus.  He  began  to  preach  in  a  low  tone 
»f  voice,  and  in  a  calm,  deliberate  manner.  As  the  subject  opened  before  his 
nind,  he  grew  animated,  raising  the  tone  of  his  voice,  speaking  more  rapidly, 
browing  his  whole  energies  into  the  subject,  and  rising  often  to  a  very  lofly  and 
commanding  style  of  pulpit  oratory.  If  Dr.  Campbell  had  paid  attention  to 
loquence  as  an  art,  and  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
levelopment  of  his  fine  powers,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  taken  rank 
imong  the  most  eloquent  of  our  American  divines. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history,  doctrines,  and  usages,  of  the  Pres- 
lyterian  Church,  and  was  therefore  a  leading  spirit  in  the  questions  which,  in 
lis  latter  days  agitated  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  He 
ras  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  all  the  meetings  of  the  Church  Courts;  and 
lad  a  controlling  influence  in  his  Presbytery,  notwithstanding  he  was  associated 
vith  several  men  of  great  and  deserved  prominence. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  a  most  faithful  pastor,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  the 
iHhurchcs  of  the  large  Presbytery  of  Newton,  and  respected  and  honoured  by  the 
vhole  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  favourite  with 
he  intelligent  and  refined  families,  who,  in  his  day,  spent  their  summers  at 
Schooley's  Mountain.  He  was  a  most  successful  minister  of  the  Qospel.  He 
ras  always  found  among  the  friends  of  order  and  law.  He  promoted  all  phi- 
anthropic  movements.  He  sustained  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  was  the 
mtiring  friend  of  schools  and  Colleges.  He  sought  out  and  educated  promising 
''oung  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  a  great  peace-maker.  Those  who  knew 
lim  well  in  private  can  testify  that  he  was  a  devout  man.  Few  of  his  contem- 
K)raries  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  were  more  prompt, 
judicious,  or  efiScient  than  he.  It  may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  a 
naster  in  Israel." 

I  subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  my  fHend,  Archer  Giffbrd, 
Csq.,  as  helping  to  illustrate  a  part  of  Dr.  Campbell's  earlier  history: — 

"It  is  chiefly  as  a  teacher  of  the  little  grammar  school  at  Princeton  that  I 
emember  Dr.  Campbell.  That  maxim  of  Juvenal — '  Maxima  debetur  puero 
everentia' — was  truly  illustrated  in  his  supervision  of  his  pupils;  while  he  was 
;reatly  respected  and  beloved  by  them  in  return.  There  was  that  in  the  expres- 
ion  of  his  countenance,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  his  slow  and  distinct 
itterance,  (in  Scottish  dialect,)  which  was  at  once  characteristic  and  exceedingly 
winning. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  in  passing  over  Schooley's  Mountain,  (Morris  County,)  I 
Det  him  in  his  vehicle,  in  company  with  a  friend ;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  was 
ettled  somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  I  felt  so  confident  of  his  identity  with  my 
ormer  instructcr,  that  I  ventured  to  stop  him  and  speak  to  him.  I  found  no 
iifficulty  in  bringing  myself  to  his  remembrance;  and  as  he  spoke,  the  soft  and 
ubdued  tones  of  his  voice  carried  me  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  over  the  gap 
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of  half  a  century  to  the  period  when  he  oecupittd  the  Broad  Ohmr  ai  the 
the  school  room,  and  when  he  bent  oyer  me  with  that  endearing  maimci 
the  heart,  once  sensible  of,  never  forgets." 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  my  early  ministerial  friend,  I  feel  that  I  haTc  done  littift 
more  than  indicate  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  his  character.     I  am 
that  there  is  not  oneof  his  contemporaries  who  is  alive,  that  would  not 
endorse  every  thing  I  have  said  concerning  his  learning,  talents,  usefoliiess, 
piety. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

JAKES  scan. 
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CORNELIUS  C.  CUTLER,  D.  D  * 

1808—1860. 

Cornelius  C.  Cuyleb  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15tk  d 
February,  1783.  His  father,  Cornelias  Cayler,  was  engaged  in  mereaalSi 
pursuits  in  Albany  until  within  eight  years  of  his  death,  when  he  remisfwi 
to  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  Mohawk  River.  His  mother  who  was  a  lady  «f 
the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, — Was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Tats 
of  Schenectady,  and  sister  of  the  Hon.  Bobert  Yates  of  Albany,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  four  ckiU- 
ren, — two  of  whom  were  sons.  The  letter  C.  was  inserted  in  his  name  t» 
distinguish  him  from  six  contemporaries  of  the  same  surname,  all  of  whea 
were  called  CoriieliiLS.  His  father  dying  when  the  son  was  but  twelre 
years  old,  the  forming  of  his  character  devolved  solely  on  his  mother ;  uA 
such  was  his  sense  of  obligation  for  the  benign  and  powerful  inflnenee  whkk 
she  exerted  upon  him,  that  he  was  accustomed,  even  in  his  later  jean, 
frequently  and  feelingly  to  advert  to  it. 

He  early  discovered  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  d 
fourteen  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  preparatory  to  entering  Colle^; 
but  circumstances  occurred  to  occasion  the  postponement  of  this  event  for 
several  years.  At  length,  however,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  UnioB 
College  and  was  graduated  in  1806 ;  after  which,  for  a  time,  he  snpciir 
tended  a  Female  school  at  Schenectacly.  It  had  been  his  intentioa  tt 
engage  in  the  profession  of  Law ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  sad  reverBa 
to  which  his  family  had  been  subjected,  his  thoughts  were  turned  into  a 
serious  channel,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  within  a  short  time,  he  muk 
a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  resolved  on  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
G-ospel.  Under  the  theological  instructions  of  Doctors  Livingston  aad 
Bassett,  he  pursued  his  studies  till  the  year  1808,  when  he  was  UoeoMd  to 
preach  by  the  Classis  of  Schenectady. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1809,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  ReibnMd 
Butch  Church  in  Poughkeepsic.  That  Church  had  previously  been  in  a 
divided  and  unhappy  condition.     But  the  very  commencement  of  his  mii]»> 

*  Dr.  Jonei*!  Fan.  Serm.— MS9.  flDm  Dr.  Cvylei^i  ikmily  and  from  It«v.  Thoaaa  ]>t«itv 
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tij  there  was  marked  bj  a  most  aoBpicioas  change — a  reyival  of  religion 
ilmoet  immediately  commenced,  which  continued  for  two  years,  increasing 
\he  number  of  communicants  from  less  than  forty  to  more  than  two  hundred. 
Another  revival  occurred  in  1815,  a  third  in  1819  and  1820,  and  a  fourth 
In  1831  and  1832.  His  labours  were  not  more  successful  than  they  were 
ibundant.  Four  stations  in  the  vicinity  that  he  selected  for  occasional 
lervices,  were  nurtured,  through  his  instrumentality,  into  vigorous  and 
lelf- sustaining  Churches.  As  he  had  an  eminently  catholic  spirit,  he  found 
jreat  favour  among  other  denominations  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  it  may 
lafely  be  said  that  no  minister  in  the  region  in  which  he  lived,  exerted,  at 
iiat  time,  a  wider  or  more  powerful  influence  than  he.  In  1814,  he  was 
called  to  the  Collegiate  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city 
>f  New  York ;  and  though  the  call  was  earnestly  pressed,  he  felt  constrained 
;o  decline  it,  especially  as  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the  commencement 
>f  a  revival  of  religion  in  his  own  congregation.  Several  other  calls  also, 
fhich  might  have  been  considered  highly  attractive,  he  declined  in  subse- 
|uent  years. 

In  1828,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Cuyler  was  invited  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia;  and,  though  it  cost  him  a  severe 
lacrifioe  to  sunder  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  flock,  after  an  undisturbed 
md  successfal  pastorate  of  so  many  years,  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction 
;hat  this  was  a  call  of  Providence,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  obey  it. 
Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  charge  amidst  the  deep  regrets  of  an  affection- 
ite  people,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
I4th  of  January,  1834. 

Though  Dr.  Cuyler  laboured  with  unremitting  assiduity  in  Philadelphia, 
md  his  ministry  was  by  no  means  without  visible  tokens  of  Buoceaa,  it 
leemed  to  be  accompanied  by  less  of  Divine  inflaenee  in  the  direet  oonver- 
lion  of  sinners  than  had  attended  his  labours  in  his  former  oharge.  He  had 
latorally  a  fine  constitution,  and  was  never  disposed  to  spare  H  in  the 
lervice  of  his  Master.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  pretions  to  his  death 
;hat  he  was  taken  off  from  his.  public  labours ;  and  even  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  brief  illness,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  his  fOod,  and  rest,  and 
$onversation  with  his  friends.  His  disease  was  dry  gangrene  making  its 
irst  appearance  in  the  heel.  As  the  disease  advanced,  and  his  prospect  of 
recovery  grew  dubious,  his  mind  seemed  to  take  on  a  more  elevated  spiritual 
;one,  and  he  evinced  the  most  mature  preparation  for  going  to  render  an 
iccount  of  his  stewardship.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1850,  in  the 
lixtyeighth  year  of  hb  age.  An  Address  was  delivered  at  his  Funeral  by 
he  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer  of  Baltimore,  and  a  Sermon,  eommemorative  of  his 
ife  and  character,  was  preaehed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  both  of 
fhieh  were  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cnyler's  pubfioations: — A  Sermon  preaehed 
It  Poaghkeepsie  on  the  death  of  Andrew  M.  Toung,  one  of  the  teachers  in 
;he  Dutchess  County  Academy,  1814.  Narrative  of  a  Revival  of  Religion 
n  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Poughkecpsie,  1815.  The  Question 
inswered — Whose  children  are  entitled  to  Baptism  ?  A  Sermon  preached 
>efore  the  Gkneral  Synod  of-  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  1816.  God's 
presence  and  blessing  m  his  House :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  DedioatioD 
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of  the  new  Beformed  Datch  Church  at  Poughkeepsie  to  which  is  Added  fkt 
Address  delivered  on  laying  the  corner  stone,  1822.  A  Sermon 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Kev.  John  H.  Livingston,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
at  Poughkeepsie,  and  afterwards  before  the  General  Synod  of  the  fiefofBol 
Dutch  Church  at  Albany,  1825.  ^  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  of  the  Aloafr- 
ment,  1885.  The  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  the  Church,  the  fovndatm 
of  her  influence  on  the  world:  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  «f 
Philadelphia  at  the  opening  of  its  annual  meeting  in  York,  1835.  Belieren. 
sojourners  on  earth,  and  expectants  of  Heaven:  A  Sermon  occasioned  \j 
the  death  of  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.,  1836.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  d 
Robert  Smith.  The  Believer's  views  of  Life,  Death  and  Eternity  :  A  re- 
course occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  White,  1838.  The  Lav  d 
God  with  respect  to  Murder:  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Second  Pres^- 
terian  Church,  Philadelphia,  1842.  Three  Tracts  published  by  the  TreAj- 
terian  Board  of  Publication,  entitled — '•  The  Parity  of  the  Miiustiy"— 
*'  Evidences  of  a  gracious  state  " — **  Who  shall  dwell  in  Heaven  ?*'  Be 
contributed  also  to  some  of  the  religious  newspapers ;  and  among  the  wanA 
important  of  his  contributions  was  a  series  of  essays  on  the  doetrine  d 
Atonement,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  and  Telegraph,  published  a 
Albany. 

He  was  married  on  the  16th  of  February,  1809,  to  Eleanor,  d&nghtcr  of 
Isaac  De  Oraff,  of  Schenectady.  They  had  ten  children,  seven  of  whoa 
survived  their  father.  One  son,  Theodore^  was  graduated  at  the  UniTeratj 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Philadelphia. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DEWITT,  D.  D. 

19ew  York,  February  8, 1831. 

My  dear  Sir:  While  pursuing  my  literary  course  in  Union  CoU^e,  from  180S 
to  1806,  I  had  cone  acquaintanoe  with  the  l.at«  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  had  tfaa 
raaently  graduated,  and  was  residing  at  Schenectady  as  a  student  of  Theoksj. 
I  renewed  my  acquaintanoe  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  as  Pasaer«f 
the  ChuieU  in  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809.  After  finitluf 
my  theological  course  at  New  Brunswick,  and  being  licensed  to  preach,  I  wii 
called  to  the  pastoral  eharge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in  New  Hacte- 
sack  and  Hopewell,  in  Dutchess  County,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ponghkttpwi, 
in  the  autumn  of  1812.  I  remained  there  till  the  fall  of  1827,  and  iras  thn 
brought  hito  constant  intercourse  with  Dr.  Cuyler  both  in  ecclesiastical  reiatioif, 
and  in  those  of  personal  friendship,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  Some  frv 
years  after  my  removal  to  thfs  city,  Dr.  Cuyler  was  called  to  PhiladelfAia.  to 
intereonrse,  after  that,  though  leas  frequent,  was  renewed,  as  opportanitj 
offefed,  and  always  with  great  oordtallty,  till  his  remoTal  to  Im  rest. 

I  have  always  viewed  Dr.  Cuyler  as  an  excellent  model  of  diligste,  MdHy, 
and  wisdom,  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  pertaining  to  the 
His  mind,  though  not  of  a  brilliant  or  imposing  character,  was  well 
well  disciplined,  and  cfaaraoteriaed  by  that  sterling  qnality — aonnd 
sense.  This  gave  a  wise  practteal  direction  to  his  whole  course.  His  jkt$* 
which  was  deep  rooted  and  carefuUy  cultivated,  expressed  itself  streaky  is^ 
uniformly  in  his  public  ministrations,  his  private  intercourse,  and  hisdometfie 
relations.  He  was  careful  and  diligent  in  his  preparations  fto'  the  polfiii.  Hii 
views  of  Christian  truth,  which  were  in  conformity  to  the  standards  ef  ^ 
Church,  he  exhibited  with  great  deamess,  and  always  in  their  hearing  on  tbe 
heart  and  the  life.    His  sermons  were  framed  with  a  good  degree  of  logial  seer 
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rmcy^  his  stj'le  was  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  his  application  direct  and  not 
unfrequently  pungent.  His  delivery  was  simple,  without  much  gesture,  and 
without  any  remarkable  animation, — better  fitted  perhaps  to  the  didactic  than 

.  the  hortatory.  He  was  remarkably  assiduous  in  his  pastoral  labours,  and  was 
especially  felicitous  in  his  ministrations  at  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  and  in 
the  house  of  mourning.  He  was  most  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  tiie  ymmg, 
causing  them  to  regard  him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  ayailing  hiasilf  of  etery 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  them  religious  instruction.  It  might  rassonsbly 
be  expected  that  much  good  fruit  should  have  come  from  such  a  ministry;  and 
accordingly,  in  Poughkeepsie  especially,  a  very  rich  blessing  attended  his  labours. 
Several  revivals  occurred  while  he  was  there;  and  one  of  them  I  particularly 

'  remember  as  having  been  characterized  by  great  interest  and  power. 

Dr.  Cuyler  was  remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  various  judica- 

"  tories  of  th^  Church.  He  had  a  fine  talent  for  business,  and  was  never  more  in 
his  element  than  while  engaged  in  the  management  of  ecdesiastical  affkirs.    He 

'.  was  at  once  conciliatory,  cautious  and  energetic.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
whatever  was  passing  in  the  Church,  and  felt  that  he  had  important  duties  to 

.  perform  towards  the  Body  at  large,  as  well  as  towards  his  own  immsdiale  eon- 
gregation. 

Dr.  Cuyler,  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
dignity  that  belongs  to  his  profession,  while  yet  he  never  took  on  say  stiff  or 
artificial  airs.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion.  He  had  a  kind 
word  for  every  body,  and  his  benignant  smile  diffused  a  kindly  feeling  in  every 
circle. 

Yours  with  fraternal  regard, 

THOMAS  DBinTT. 

FROM  THE  HOK.  JOHN  KINTZIVG  KAHB, 

3VDQE  or  THE   OISOUIT  OOUET  OF  TBI  VNXTID  STATSS. 

laoM  RocKy  near  Pbikdelpbia,  May  14, 1867 

My  dear  Sir :  I  became  sc^ainted  with  Dr.  Cuyler  within  a  few  wssks  after 

I  reached  manhood.    It  was  in  the  interior  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.    I  was 

trying  to  reach  some  wild  lands  that  had  come  to  me  by  inheriUncs,  and  found 

'    myself  a  storm-stayed  visiter  for  some  forty-eight  hours  among  ths  hills.    Dr. 

Cuyler  was  my  companion  from  the  same  cause. 

He  was  then  a  noble  looking  person,  with  all  that  courtesy  of  manner  that 
used  to  distinguish  gentlemen.  His  conversation  I  remember  fesdnated  me;  fer 
he  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  he  had  the  happy  art  of  choosing  topics  on  which 
I  thought  myself  informed; — so  that  he  flattered  while  inairuoting  me.  I  was 
fresh  from  College,  and  my  ideas  of  the  dsrical  charaeter  had  bssn  moulded 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  D wight;  but  Dr.  Cuyler  straok  me»  by  his  ^«ist  ehser- 
fttl  tone,  his  frank  and  genial,  yet  dignified,  bearing,  and  the  giao«iEbl  feoilitj 
wi^h  which  be  adapted  his  teachings  to  the  somewhat  nixed  graap  that  made 
up  oar  oomfany  at  the  inn»  as  the  very  best  leprsssntaftive  I  had  seen  of  the 
ChrisHisD  gentioRian. 

I  knew  him  more  intimately  afterwards,  and  owed  him  much  more,  when  be 
had  hpoomo  our  Pastor  at  the  Second  PresbyttriaB  Charoh;  but  my  estimate 
of  him  ttsderweat  no  change.  Yon  do  not  require  me  to  speak  of  him  as  a  soand 
theolflgiany  according  to  the  standards  of  his  own  Ohuieh,  or  an  able  sermon- 
iair,  er  a  most  feallilul  and  affeotionate  psstot*  iH  this  he  wss;  hot  he  com- 
binsd  with  it  nil  ths  hssutiful  traits  of  psrmal  chsmistsr,that  won  my  alMions 
in  tSfUor  life. 

I  am  veiy  tmly,  dear  and  Bav.  flir, 

Your  feithftd  ssrvsat, 

J.  K.  KAKE. 
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FROM  THE  BSy.  JOSEPH  H.  JOKES,  D.  D. 

My  d«Mr  friend :  My  reooUeetions  of  the  late  Dr.  Ouyler  of  this  eitj  are  A 
fresh  and  imy  pleasaot.  For  more  than  twdye  years  we  were  oo-pi«sbyUK^ 
and  at  the  same  time  acoostomed  to  meet  very  often  as  members  of  seicnl 
Boards  of  the  Ohnrch,  with  which  we  were  officially  connected.  Such  proloapd 
as  welC  as  fiuniliar  intercoorse  gaTe  me  many  opportunities  of  knowing  the  q^uSt 
ties  of  his  mind  and  heart,  as  they  were  deyeloped  by  the  varied  circiiinstaBfiK 
in  which  we  were  called  to  act. 

In  person,  Dr.  Cnyler  was  tall,  measuring  six  feet  and  nearly  two  inciMiii 
height.  His  limbs  and  body  were  well  formed,  and  indicated  great  phyaai 
rigour.  When  walking  abroad  with  his  cane  which  he  usually  carried,  he  wm 
remarkably  erect  until  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  when  his  head  inclined  a  hA 
to  his  left  shonlder, — the  result  perhaps  of  his  long  habit  of  beading  otv  im 
desk  in  study.  His  eomplezion  was  light,  aftd  in  his  youth  he  must  ha^e 
like  David,  of  '*  a  ruddy  and  &ir  oountenanoe.''  In  conTersaiion  with 
his  manner  was  cordial  and  affectionate.  At  such  times,  his  fine  blue  ej% 
oocasionally  beam  with  an  incipient  smUe,  which  evinced  the  sinoerity  and  fcasd- 
ness  of  Imb  heart>  In  all  his  life,  he  was  most  exemplary  in  his  habits  of  liiiB|, 
keeping  his  body  under  by  a  proper  control  over  every  appetite.  When,  aier 
having  passed  hu  sixtieth  year,  he  discovered  the  noxious  effect  of  tobacee* 
his  nervous  system,  to  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  yoolk 
he  immediately  gave  it  up.  The  conflict  for  a  time  was  severe,  but  his  triumpb 
was  complete. 

Dr.  Guyler  had  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  well  cultivated  intellect.  His  soBd 
was  cast  in  a  mould  of  great  sobriety  and  evenness,  and  was  always  safe  is^ 
healthful  in  its  operations.  No  matter  what  might  be  the  subject  that  mpprf 
his  attention,  or  what  the  object  he  was  endeavouring  to  compass,  yon  alva|i 
felt  sure  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  movements  of  his  mind  that  weeU 
savour  either  of  eccentricity  or  extravagance.  He  was  not  remarkable  ibr  a  n^ 
flow  of  thought,  but  when  his  thoughts  came,  they  were  generally  »"*'^^  kf 
so  much  comctness  and  transparency  that  you  would  be  wiUiag  to  leoeive  tkm 
almost  implicitly. 

Dr.  Guyler  was  a  man  of  great  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  delighted  to  do  vial 
he  could  to  render  every  body  around  him  happy.  Though  he  could  not  be  sii' 
to  be  s;  great  talker,  and  never  manifested  a  disposition  to  arrogate  to  hhasrif 
more  than  his  share  of  the  conversation,  he  was  always  affable  and  eomuQai» 
tive,  and  always  showed  that  he  spoke  out  of  a  benevolent  heart  and  a  wA 
furnished  mind.  He  was  sealous  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  tmth,  whfle  j^ 
he  had  OhrlMlan  sympathies  large  enough  to  embrace  all  the  real  followewi^ 
Christ. '  He  had  never  learned  to  make  a  man  an  ofltoder  for  a  word. 
'  As  a  pfsacher,  he  was  unafTected,  earnest  and  persuasive,  ffis  diaseami 
were  #ritte(i  with  care,  and  cfaaraeterised  rather  by  parity  and  eorraelaamf 
diction  than  by  imagination  and  ornament.  His  grand  aim  evidently  was  tsprr 
sent  Divine  truth  In  the  mest  simple  and  lucid  manner,  leaving  it  to  God^Spini 
to  give  it  Its  Iwitimate  efiM  upon  the  heart  and  eonsdenoe.  In  his  prsacU^ 
there  wts  a  fencilons  blending  of  the  doctrinal,  the  practical,  and  the  a^ot- 
mental;  itnd  thus  both  the  Intellectual  and  moral  nature  were  dnly  oaiai  fer. 
His  manner  was  sedate  trnd  dignified  without  any  extraordinary  d^gv«e  af  «n- 
matlon.  Tt  wss  his  cnstoA  to  use  his  mamiseripl  hi  ttM  memlag,  hot  la  lb 
afternoon,  either  to  preach  from  a  carefully  prepared  skeleton,  or  to  hats  m 
notes  at  all.  It  may  safely  he  said,  in  view  Of  his  Isbonrs,  both  in  the  palpft 
and  out  of  it,  that  he  was  an  able,  faithful,  useful  and  aooeptaUa 
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leans  Christ.  I  love  to  cftU  up  Ids  irenerable  image,  and  to  recoimt  the  sob- 
itaotial  and  manifold  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  a 
bllow-labourer  irith  some  who  are  still  clad  in  their  armour^  and  gome  who 
h*Te  entered  into  their  rest. 

Believe  me  ever  fraternal^  yours* 

jr.  H.  JONES. 


-••- 


JAMES  M'CHORD.* 

180d--1820. 

Jaumb  M'Chobd,  a  son  of  John  and  Isabella  M'Chord,  was  bom  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  March  29,  1785.,  His  parents,  it  is  believed,  ware  l^h  of 
Sootch  Irish  descent.  His  father  was  a  meohanio  in  very  moderate  oiroam- 
ttanoes.  In  the  year  1790,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  and 
settled  in  Lexington. 

His  son  James,  at  a  very  early  period,  discovered  a  decided  taste,  and 
an  uncommon  capacity,  for  acquiring  knowledge.  He  had  a  groat  fancy 
for  drawing  and  painting ;  and  to  the  gratification  of  this  taste  many  of  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted.  Some  of  the  portraits  which  he  sketched  at 
this  early  period,  still  remain  among  his  relatives,  and  they  evince  very 
considerable  native  talent  for  the  arts.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  quite 
a  proficient  in  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  History,  had  oonsiderable  ki^ow- 
ledge  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  had  read  Shakespe&re  and  a  number  of 
the  moBt  eminent  poets. 

He  oommenced  the  Latin  language  when  he  was  thirteen,  in  th#  Lexing- 
ton Aoademy,  where  he  gave  decisive  evidences  of  superior  genius.  One 
of  his  class  mates  writes  thus  concerning  him : — **  From  his  thirteenth  year, 
every  thing  about  the  Academy,  except  the  instmction  and  discipline,  was 
managed  by  him.  All  our  sports,  all  our  preparations  for  exhibition,  the 
Belection  of  the  plays  and  speeches,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  spoken  and  acted,  were  all  directed  by  him.  Nobody  assigned  to  him 
that  business,  and  nobody  diarged  him  with  assuming  it,  but  he  was  always 
ooasulled,  ai^d  his  judgment  was  generally  decisive." 

In  1801,  he  completed  his  course  in  the  Academy,  and  entered  the  Tran- 
Bylvaaia  University.  Here  be  oontinued  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years, 
when  he  oonmeaeed  ihe  study  of  the  Law  under  Henry  Clay.  The  nomeroos 
engagenents  of  the  teacher  allowed  him  no  other  time  for  the  recitations  of 
his  pupil  than  the  Sabbath.  Against  this  his  conscience,  whioh  had  been 
enlightened  by  a  religious  education,  earnestly  remonstrated ;  and,  after  a 
few  months,  his  mind  took  a  decidedly  serious  turn,  and  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  roused  into  vigorous  action  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  This  was  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1803,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  result  was  that  he  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
ftbaadoned  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Gospel  ministry. 

*  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  Rer.  John  MoFarland.— Preface  to  h!f  Semona.— MSB.  ftom  R«r. 
*>  H.  Biriiop,  D.  D.y  and  B«t.  R.  J.  Bredkaaildga,  D.  D. 
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In  September  1803,  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chnrch, — after  which,  he  oontisaei 
his  literary  eoarse  for  about  two  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1805,  he  b^cam 
a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  established  by  the  Assooiate  Refomei 
Church  in  the  city  of  Now  York.  Here  he  pursued  his  theological  atiidia 
under  Dr.  Mason,  for  nearly  four  years.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  k 
returned  to  Eentuoky,  and,  on  the  3d  of  November  1809,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  in  Lexington,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Ha 
preachiog,  from  the  first,  was  highly  acceptable,  especially  to  the  dmr 
intelligent  classes ;  but  he  was  soon  brought  into  collision  with  the  Preshp 
tery,  and  he  rendered  himself  to  some  extent  unpopular,  by  taking  stroi| 
ground  against  preachers  having  doubl6  and  triple  charges,  and  against  tU 
prevailing  disposition  to  turn  them  off  with  a  very  inadequate  support.  Fat 
about  a  year,  he  was  employed  in  visiting  vacant  and  feeble  churches  of  kii 
denomination,  in  Kentucky,  for  which  he  received,  as  a  compensation,  vnA 
less  than  was  necessary  to  meet  his  current  expenses. 

In  the  year  1809,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  David  Logaa,  rf 
Fayette  County,  Ky.  They  had  three  children,  One  of  whom,  John  JUoiw, 
is  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Sometime  after  his  licensure,  he  was  invited  to  visit  a  Congr^^tioa  a 
Baltimore,  whose  minister  had  professed  an  intention  to  resign  his  chai]g«; 
but  the  minister  having  subsequently  changed  his  mind,  the  Congregatin 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  invitation. 

In  April,  1811,  he  was  ordained,  and  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gencil 
Synod.  He  had  intended  also  to  preach  a  short  time  to  a  Congregatioa  ii 
New  York,  that  had  intimated  a  wish  to  give  him  a  call ;  bati  on  aooovct 
of  some  untoward 'Circumstances,  the  contemplated  arrangement  did  iMt 
take  effect.  Mr.  M' Chord  returned  to  Kentucky;  and,  as  the  sabjeetsf 
intercommunion  with  other  churches  was  now  agitated  in  the  Assoetiie 
Beformed  Synod  and  Presbyteries,  and  as  his  views  on  this  8iil>jeet  sad 
some  others  differed  from  those  of  most  of  his  brethren,  there  grew  iq>  t 
state  of  things  between  him  and  them,  adverse  alike  to  his  comfort  lad 
usefulness.  He  was  prosecuted  for  his  alleged  errors  in  181B,  but  eaoapei 
without  oensure,  owing,  as  it  was  said,  chiefly,  to  the  influence  of  Ooreraer 
Morrow. 

In  1814,  he  published  a  book  entided  *<The  Body  of  Chmi.**  wlaA 
involved  him  in  fresh  difficulties,  and,  in  consequence  of  wlueh,  te  wii 
called  to  answer  anew  for  errors,  before  the  Presbytery.  The  result  wu 
that,  in  October,  1815,  he  was  suspended  f^om  the  exeroiee  ni  his  moot 
terial  functions.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Synod;  but,  being  vnahk. 
on  account  of  ill  health,  to  prosecute  the  appeal  at  the  next  meeting,  the 
case  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  un&vourablj  to  Mr. 
M*Chord,  and  recommended  to  the  Synod  that  he  should  not  be  aOowed  ti 
exercise  his  utinistry,  until  he  appeared  to  prosecute  his  appeal.  He  & 
appear  before  the  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  and  defended  himself  in  a  Speed 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  of  a  degree  of  plainness  that  bordered  upoa 
severity ;  but  the  Synod  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery.  Indeed, 
he  anticipated  this  result ;  and,  in  consideration  of  proceedings  <m  their 
pai*t,  which  he  claimed  were  unjust  as  well  as  illegal,  he  refnaed  to  veeof- 
nise  their  authority,  and  appealed  to  churches  that  he  thought  would  Tiet 
his  case  with  a  different  eye.     He,  accordingly,  applied  to  the  Ptmhytmf 
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f  West  Lexington,  the  ensaing  fall,  for  admission  to  their  body ;  and  they, 
egarding  his  views  as  suhstaniially  correct,  granted  his  request,  by  receiv- 
Dg  him  as  one  of  their  members. 

In  1813-14,  a  number  of  young  persons  in  Lexington,  not  professors  of 
eligion, — ^from  the  Very  high  estimate  which  they  had  of  Mr.  M'Chord's 
alents,  undertook  to  build  a  place  for  prublic  worship,  on  the  supposition 
hat  a  congregation  might  easily  be  gathered  to  attend  upon  his  ministry. 
Their  plan,  though  encumbered  with  many  difficulties,  was  finally  carried 
mt;  and,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1815,  the  new  edifice  was  formally  opened, 
ind  the  next  day  a  public  sale  of  pews  was  held,  by  which  the  few  friends 
vho  had  thus  far  been  bound  for  the  whole  expense,  were  secured  against 
iny  serious  loss.  With  thb  enterprise,  M'Chord,  of  course,  became  identi- 
led  ;  and,  though  the  movement  was  not,  in  all  respects,  in  accordanee  with 
ecclesiastical  rule,  the  Presbytery  did  not  notice  the  irregularity, — owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  that  his  religious  opinions  were,  about  the 
lame  time,  made  a  matter  of  discipline.  When  he  was  received  by  the 
West  Lexington  Presbytery,  connected  with  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Church,  which  he  had  collected  and  organized,  was  received  also.  Here  he 
laboured  with  some  success,  though  not  without  various  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, until  the  autumn  of  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Paris,  Ky., 
on  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Bourbon  Academy. 

From  the  year  1815,  Mr.  M' Chord  had  been  afflicted  with  a  fistula, 
which  now  seriously  affected  his  general  healths  This,  together  with  seTcre 
application  and  excessive  confinement,  brought  on  a  complication  of  diseases, 
under  which  he  sunk.  May  26,  1820.  In  his  last  illness,  he  was  overtaken 
with  mental  derangement,  in  which,  however,  he  exhibited  very  strikingly 
some  of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  The  following  account  of  the  closing 
scene  is  from  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  John  McFarland  : — 

* '  He  supposed  he  was  in  Heaven,  and  be  talked  almost  incessantly.  During  the  first 
twenty -four  hours,  he  scarcely  ever  finished  a  sentence,  but  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
important  conversation  with  three  or  four  individuals,  who  bad  been  his  particular 
friends  in  Lexington,  and  whose  names  were  constantly  repeated.  In  one  of  his 
silent  intervals,  a  friend  stepped  up  to  his  bedside,  and,  having  looked  him  fhll  in 
the  fkee,  was  recognised.  He  raised  his  arra,  held  out  his  hand,  grasped  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  uttering  these  words, — '  Brother  B^—  when  did 
you  die  ?  I  died  yesterday  at  eleven  o'clock,^-— the  hour  of  the  preceding  day  at  which 
he  had  become  deranged. 

*'  A  few  hours  after,  he  recovered  the  full  use  of  his  mind,  and  talked  witb  his 
friends  for  a  short  time  as  usual,  and  then  sank  back  into  hi^  former  state  of  derange- 
ment, but  with4his  remarkable  difference — his  discourses  were  now  generally  not  only 
coherent,  but  lucid  and  argumentative.  He  discussed,  for  instance,  at  considerable 
length,  the  theological  points  on  which  he  had  been  accused  of  heresy,  and  maintained 
their  agreement  with  the  werd  of  Grod.  He  pronounced  also,  while  in  this  state,  a 
long  and  animated  discourse  on  the  national  advantages  of  the  United  States,  closing 
everv  paragraph  with  these  words: — '  And  men  call  this  fine  land  their  land,  but  it  is 
God's  land,  yea,  it  is  God's  land.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  dissertation,  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes,  he  called  the  name  of  his  wife  three  times,  who  was  also  then 
on  her  death-bed,  and  said -^^  Come  here — ^look  down  vender  towards  Lexington. 
See  what  a  glory  is  all  round  Lexington.'  *  Some  two  or  three  hours  before  Lis  death, 
he  again  recovered  the  full  use  of  his  mind,  and  continued  in  possession  of  it,  till  he 
joined  the  general  assembly  of  the  spirits  of^  Just  men  made  perfect." 

His  remains  were  deposited  nnder  the  front  of  the  Church  in  Lexington, 
which  had  heen  built  speciallj  for  his  use. 

His  publications  were  a  Sermon  on  the  Divine  Forgiveness,  1812;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  1813 ;  the  Body  of  Christ,  being  a 
•eries  of  Essays  on  Federal  Repreaentation,  1814 ;  a  Sermon  before  the 
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Legislature  of  Eentacky,  entitled  "  National  Safety/'  1815;  aPlesfertk 
Hope  of  Israel,  being  the  substance  of  bis  Defence  before  tlie  OeneiJ 
Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  1817;  a  Last  Appeal  to  tk 
Church  and  Congregation  of  Market  Street:  a  Volume  of  Sermons,  1SI8; 
a  Volume  of  Posthumous  Discourses,  1822. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  DUNCAN,  D.  D. 

Baltimou,  March  9, 18I& 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  nqoat 
eonfeaiaed  in  your  Mter,  but  unjEortunately  my  information  is  too  limited  t»4» 
jnatioe  to  the  subject.  When  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  I  was  littk 
more  than  seTenteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  M'Chord  was  much  older,  and  had 
^eeded  me  two  years.  Of  course  my  association  was  chiefly  with  those  who 
^lear  to  me  in  years  and  standing.  But  I  can  say  he  was  considered  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  institution,  in  my  time.  He  was  so  regarded  by  laa 
Preceptor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  and  by  all  his  fellow  students.  He  seemed  to  beai 
object  of  almost  unlimited  confidence  by  those  of  the  students  who  cam 
the  same  part  of  the  country, — Kentucky. 

After  he  left  the  Seminary  I  personally  knew  little  of  him  ;  but  hava 
stood  that,  in  his  native  State,  he  was  highly  admired  by  all  classes,  and 
pally  by  the  intelligent,  as  a  man  of  very  superior  talent,  and  of  thrilling  pn^ 
eloquence.  I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once  or  twice;  and  the  diaoomes  he 
thea  delivered  were  '*  trial  pieces,"  called  for  by  the  SuperintendeDts  of  the 
institution.  On  theae  occasions,  I  was  charmed;  but,  as  I  said  befiiia,  I  vm 
then  young.  I  know,  however,  that  he  commanded  the  applause  of  a  laift 
audience,  as  well  as  the  decided  approbation  of  his  ofiScial  superiors. 

He  certainly  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talents^  and  in  some  reapects  pre-ew- 
nently  fitted  for  the  calling  he  had  chosen.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  be 
was  exceedingly  sensitive.  His  morbid  feelings  impaired  or  hampered  hta  jadg- 
ment,  and  were,  I  apprehend,  the  great  cause  of  the  prematura  and  nahapff 
close  of  his  career.  He  had,  by  his  habit  of  close  thought,  and  quick  olaeiia 
tion,  perceived  8ome  objects  peeping  over  the  horizon,  which  have  since  filled  the 
world  with  their  magnitude,  and  whose  coiruscations  have  since  entered  ahaoat 
tvery  mind,  great  and  small.  Perhaps  the  vision  was  indistinct  to  himself,  aai 
he  premature  in  Ms  discovery.  Others  did  not  see,  or  would  not,  or  ooohl  aet, 
see  what  he  saw.  They  thought  they  saw  what  he  did  not  see.  He  tense 
quently  became  the  object  oi  remark  and  catting  critioiam.  Whether  ka 
aoholarship  was  called  in  question  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  He,  however,  them^ 
himself  injuriously  treated  by  his  ministerial  brethren  and  iiftelleclnaX  omr 
panions,  and  his  overly  sensitive  mind  sank  under  the  oppreasion.  He  UImm 
early  martyr  in  consequence  of  the  two  causes  I  have  stated:  his  fellew  atodaali 
sympathized  with  him,  his  Preceptor  wept  for  him ;  and,  like  the  prophet  of  oli 
I  could  have  written  on  his  grave,  *  Alas,  my  brother!' 

In  this  I  find  no  fault  with  him,  nor  would  I  put  a  stain  on  his  memory.  Is 
my  own  career,  I  have  seen  cause  most  sineerely  and  tenderiy  to  sj-mjmiham 
with  him. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  DUNCAN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

Naw  Toaa,  Deoember  27, 186& 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  James  M'Chord  carriet 
me  back  into  the  scenes  of  my  early  days;  but  he  was  my  intimate  firieiui,  aa^ 
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bough  so  many  yean  hare  passed  sinoe  my  Iftst  meeting  with  him,  he  is  still 
resh  in  tny  remembrance,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  mistaking  in  respect  to  any  of 
he  prominent  features  of  bis  character.  I  first  knew  him  at  the  opening  of  Dt, 
fason's  Seminary  in  1805,  where  we  met  as  students,  and  prosecuted  together 
or  theological  course.  I  was  in  habits  of  daily  intimacy  with  him  for  two 
'ears,  and,  during  several  months  of  the  time,  we  were  boarders  at  the 'same 
koiise. 

Mr.  M 'Chord's  personal  appearance  had  little  that  was  attractive.  He  was  of 
i  spare  habit,  and  somewhat  under  the  ordinary  stature.  His  limbs  were  wiry 
md  flexible  -in  a  remarkable  degree;  and,  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
>layfal  exercise  that  we  had,  his  winding  himself  around  me  like  a  serpent.  His 
eatures  were  not  marked  by  any  thing  like  refinement.  He  had  a  large  mouth 
ind  uncommonly  thick  lips,  but  a  piercing  black  eye  that  lighted  up  his  whole 
Ikce  with  intelligence.  The  engraved  portrait  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Ser- 
mons published  in  1822,  does  very  good  justice  to  his  face,  except  that  it  makes 
it  too  long.  His  motions  were  very  rapid,  and  he  always  looked  and  spoke  and 
leted  Uke  a  man  in  earnest.  His  manners,  though  characterised  by  nothing  like 
rudeness,  were  yet  far  from  being  graceful  or  polished;  but  there  was  nevertbe* 
less  an  air  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness  about  him,  which  more  than  made 
Dp  for  any  lack  of  artificial  refinement. 

Both  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  were  strongly  marked.  In  respect 
to  the  former,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  was  the  power  of* analysis. 
Dr.  Mason  would  sometimes  give  us  a  whole  chapter  in  one  of  Paul's  Epistles  to 
analyze  at  once;  and  it  was  Wonderful  with  what  facility  and  rapidity  M 'Chord 
would  develop  the  Apostle's  meaning.  His  mental  vision  was  at  onee  remark- 
ably clear  and  remarkably  acute,  and  perhaps  he  was  never  more  at  home  than 
in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  line  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  metaphysieal 
speculation.  Indeed,  so  prominent  was  this  characteristic,  that  I  remember  his 
stating  in  a  letter  to  me,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  ministry,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  exercise  great  vigilance  and  some  self-denial,  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  his  sermons  too  much  of  a  metaphysical  complexion.  But  with  this 
uncommon  power  of  discrimination,  he  united  also  a  bold  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tion, and  many  of  his  conceptions  were  marked  by  uncommon  originality  and 
splendour.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  his  gorgeous  creations  were  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste. 

His  voice  was  naturally  full,  clear  and  loud — indeed  he  never  spoke  in  a  low 
tone,  even  in  common  conversation.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  not  graceful, 
but  he  was  earnest,  rapid,  ready  and  effective:  he  evidently  spoke,  as  he  did  every 
thing,  out  of  the  depths  of  a  thoroughly  convinced  mind  and  honest  heart.  He  was 
a  vigorous,  diligent  student,  and  his  acquisitions,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
ministry,  were  greatly  above  the  ordinary  standard.  I  never  heard  him  preach 
after  he  left  the  Seminary,  but  he  gave  promise  there,  which  I  believe  was  sub- 
sequently fulfilled,  during  his  brief  course,  of  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  the  day. 

He  had  a  large  and  generous  heart,  though  he  had  some  infirmities  of  dispo- 
sition, which  were  troublesome  alike  to  himself  and  his  fHends.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  devout  man,  and  yet  he  was  cheerful,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh 
as  well  as  any  of  his  fellow  students.  He  was  sulgect  to  alternate  elevation  and 
depression  of  spirits, — an  infirmity  which  was  undoubtedly  aggravated,  during 
his  residence  at  the  Seminary,  by  a  diseased  state  of  body.  Dr.  Mason,  in 
hearing  our  theological  recitations,  was  accustomed,  in  order  effectually  to  drill 
us  in  polemics,  to  take  the  attitude  of  an  opponent,  and  meet  us  with  objections 
to  the  doctrine  we  wished  to  maintain;  and  sometimes  he  would  run  us  into 
difBq^lties,  which  were  extremely  embarrassing.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion, 
when  M 'Chord  had,  for  some  reason,  neglected  to  make  the  due  preparation  for 
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one  of  these  theological  encounters,  the  Doctor  poshed  him  into  a  plaee  in  wlnAb 
did  not  care  to  be  found;  and,  after  we  left  the  recitation  room,  he  said  to  m, 
with  an  impatient  air, — "  I  really  believe  that  Dr.  Mason  has  a  spite  against  ■«.* 
It  was,  however,  only  a  momentary  impression,  and  he  had  scaroely  said  i 
before  ho  venerated  and  l6ved  the  Doctor  as  much  as  ever. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  M 'Chord  was  afSiicted,  while  at  theSenuBuy, 
with  ill  health.  The  nature  of  his  disease  was  such  as  to  incline  him  naucb  to  drot* 
siness;  and  he  would  sometimes  fall  asleep,  where  he  would  most  wish  iovm 
it.  At  the  house  where  several  of  the  students  boarded,  we  were  accnstoori 
to  take  our  turns  in  officiating  at  the  family  devotions.  One  of  our  numbtf  ne 
specially  given  to  making  long  prayers;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  prmyer,  be  vwdi 
have  several  long  pauses.  M 'Chord,  under  the  influence  of  his  malady,  wo^ 
sometimes  fall  asleep  during  the  prayer,  and  would  have  the  mortification  tofai 
himself  on  his  knees,  when  all  the  rest  had  risen.  On  one  occasion,  one  af  tttt 
long  pauses  occurred,  after  my  friend  had  begun  to  drowse,  and  the  silence  swAt 
him — ^be  sprang  up  while  all  the  rest  of  us  were  upon  our  knees,  and  said,  wJAm 
air  of  exultation, — *'  Well,  I  was  not  caught  sleeping  this  time."  As  I  was  sol 
to  him,  I  gave  him  a  gentle  hint,  admonishing  him  of  his  mistake,  and  heiaw- 
diately  fell  upon  his  knees  again.  This  movement  so  embarrassed  the  ofBaatif 
brother  that  he  almost  instantly  brought  his  prayer  to  a  close,  so  that  il'Chai 
had  but  just  returned  to  his  kneeling  posture,  when  we  were  getting  out  of  ocin> 
You  can  easily  understand  that  it  was  an  incident  not  very  favourable  to  tk 
devotions  of  any  of  us.  His  mortification  in  the  case  was  extreme;  and  fi* 
the  moment  only,  he  blamed  me,  as  if  I  had  had  soYne  part  in  bringing  it  ab«aL 

On  the  whole,  though  he  certainly  was  not  without  infirmities,  I  consider  iiia 
as  having  been  a  fine  specimen  of  intellectual,  moral  and  Christian  chindff' 
He  died  before  he  had  reached  his  full  maturity,  as  a  minister,  bat  not  befin  k 
had  attained  to  high  distinction. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHIWS. 


<♦•- 


THOMAS  BARR  * 

1809—1835. 

Thomas  Barr,  a  son  of  Colonel  Alexander  Barr,  was  bom  io  Seof< 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  April  2,  1775.  While  he  was  yet  in  9^1 
childhood,  his  father  was  called  to  serve  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  vadui 
his  family  to  his  wife's  father's,  near  Fort  London,  Franklin  Countj.  Heff 
Thomas  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  common  school,  in  connection  with  wbk^ 
he  seems  to  have  received  a  good  deal  of  religious  instmction,  the  efeH</ 
which  was  felt  by  him  in  after  life.  The  absence  of  his  fiither  in  tbe  ttf« 
the  fact  of  his  being  subsequently  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  boJ 
barbarous  outrages  constituting  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  wUcb 
were  detailed  in  his  hearing,  awakened  in  his  youthful  bosom  an  abborrdff^ 
of  tyranny  and  a  love  of  his  country,  that  were  as  enduring  as  his  life. 

*  Antobiogiaphy.— Kennedy's  Hiitoiy  of  the  Plan  of  Union.— MS.  fhMa  hit  aoo,  JotaBi^i 
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At  the  close  of  tbo  war,  his  father  returned  to  Westmoreland ;  bnt  in 
1785,  in  going  on  an  expedition  down  the  Ohio,  to  negotiate,  if  possible, 
with  some  hostile  Indians,  he  was  lost.  Of  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  his  death  little  was  ever  known ;  though  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  hay- 
ing fallen  a  victim  to  Indian  barbarity.  He  seems  to  have  been  aware  that 
the  expedition  wo  aid  be  attended  with  much  danger,  and,  therefore,  before 
leaving  home,  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  be  should  never  return,  his  son 
Thomas  might  receive  a  liberal  education.  This  intimation  was  agreeable 
to  the  son ;  for  he  was  fond  of  books,  and  property  enough  fell  to  him  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  course. 

His  guardian,  in  consideration,  it  would  seem,  of  the  temptations  incident 
to  a  college  life  in  those  days,  was  not  disposed  to  carry  out  the  expressed 
wish  of  his  &the;^ ;  and  hence,  instead  of  sending  him  to  College,  he  appren- 
ticed him  for  five  and  a  half  years  to  a  Mr.  Pollock,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter  and  joiner.  He  went  through  his  course  here  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  himself,  and  satisfactory  to  his  employer ;  but,  unfortunately, 
during  this  period,  contracted  a  thirst  for  ardent  spirits,  which  had  well 
nigh  proved  his  ruin. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  was  married  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Welch  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  who,  within  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage became  the  subject  of  a  hopeful  conversion,  in  consequence  of  reading 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  soul.  In  process  of 
time,  Mr.  Barr  became  pecuniarily  embarrassed,  disposed  of  his  property 
in  Westmoreland,  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  removed  to  Youngstown  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  His  love  of  ardent  spirits  was  by  this  time  matured 
into  a  habit  of  intemperance,  while  his  excellent  wife  ceased  not  to  make 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  reclaim  and  save  him. 

In  1800,  the  Rev.  William  Wick  *  commenced  his  labours  at  Youngs- 
town,— a  circilmstance  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Barr,  and  the 
more,  as  she  evidently  expected  to  find  in  him  an  efficient  co-adjutor  in  the 
effort  to  reclaim  her  husband.  After  nearly  three  years,  during  which  her 
faithful  endeavours'  were  unintermitted,  though  apparently  unsuccessful,  a 
revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the  place,  in  which  Mr.  Barr  ultimately 
became  a  sharer.  For  a  time,  his  efforts  were  evidently  put  forth  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  of  the  Gbspel ;  and*  he  imagined  that  he  had 
become  a  true  Christian  in  consequence  of  his  having  commenced  &mily 
prayer,  and  perhaps  taken  up  some  other  neglected  external  duties.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  self-complacency  induced  by  thb  change,  he  was  sud- 
denly betrayed,  by  a  revival  of  hb  old  appetite,  into  a  fit  of  intoxication. 
This  seems  to  have  revealed  to  him  his  weakness  and  depravity,  and  to  havo 
convinced  him  that  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  seek  salvation  in  the  right  way. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  brought  thankfully  to  avail  himself  of  the  gra- 

*WiLLiAM  WiOK  WB8  boni  ftt  SoathamptoD,  L.  I.,  in  the  Tear  1768.  He  spent  his  early  jears 
in  the  oitjr  of  New  York,  and  sabaeaaently  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Pennnrlvania. 
He  received  his  classical  and  scientino  education  at  Cannonsbarff  Academy,  Pa.,  which  after- 
wards became  Jefferson  CoUege,  and  stndied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
HoMillan.  He  was  lioenseato  preach  on  the  28th  of  Anrnst,  179.9,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  Pastor  of  the  two  Churches  of  Tonngstown  and  Hopewell,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1800.  To  these  ohnrohes  his  labours  were  mainly  devoted,  though  he  spent  considerable  time 
OS  a  missionarv  in  the  destitute  settlements.  He  is  supposed  to  have  received  at  first  peoaniary 
aid  from  the  Presbytery ;  but  he  afterwards  served  nnder  the  Connectioot  Missionary  Society, 
lie  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  I3th  of  Febmary,  1815,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  March 
following,  aged  forty-eight  yean.  He  had  the  repatation  of  being  an  exoeUent  man,  and  a 
faithful  miaionaiy. 
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cions  oiler  of  tlie  Gtmpel;  and,  ]ienoefonraid  ilirongli  Ufc he  waa an 

not  only  of  entire  abatinenoe  firom  all  intozioating  drinka,  but  of  all  At 

positiye  virtues  and  graces  that  form  the  Ghriatian  eharaeter. 

After  Mr.  Barr  had  become  the  subject  of  thb  gitet  change,  he  iik« 
earnest  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  spiritual  iateresta  of  \m 
fellow-men ;  and,  as  there  was  a  great  lack  of  miniateis  u  ike  regioa  ii 
which  he  liyed,  the  idea  of  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  quieUj  n^ 
gested  itself  to  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  ag^ 
and  that  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children  who  were  dependant  vpoa  \m 
exertions  for  support,  seemed  at  first  to  render  this  impMotioaUe;  batk 
resolved  to  encounter  the  obstacles  as  well  as  he  oould.  AAer  seUingkii 
little  farm  at  considerable  disadvant^,  he  removed  with  his  funilj  to 
Oreensburg,  Pa.,  and  commenced  his  studies  at  an  Academy  tangkt  ikm 
by  the  Rev.  T.  £.  Hughes,*  designed  espeeially  for  thgae  haYing  the  miut 
try  in  view.  Here,  amidst  manifold  difficulties  and  trials  in  anpporting  ha 
family  and  educating  his  children,  and  at  the  same  time  puraaisg  hii  <m 
studies,  he  finally  accomplished  the  requisite  course  of  preparation  fw  Ik 
ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hartford  Presbytety,  at  Brook* 
field,  Trumbull  County,  in  September,  1809^ 

After  visiting  Westmoreland,  and  receiving  from  some  of  his  old  friei^ 
a  present  of  a  horse,  he  spent  some  months  in  missionary  laboar  oo  tk 
Reserve.  .He  had  intended  to  go  to  the  Sciota  and  Miami  Vallies;  UtW 
was  induced  to  accept  a  call  to  settle  in  Euclid,  Ohio, — though  he  wu  t* 
preach  there  only  half  of  the  time,  while  the  other  half  he  was  to  spesitf 
a  mbsionary  under  the  patronage  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Sooi6tj. 

By  the  assbtance  of  the  people  at  Buolid,  a  cabin  was  built  in  Ifr* 
Barr*s  family  upon  a  piece  of  land  whieh  he  bought,  near  the  spot  wk«eit 
was  designed,  at  some  time,  to  erect  a  church.   He  removed  them  to  tkis  ph^* 
in  June,  1810,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  August  of  ihesaiM  jof* 
His  family  now  consisted  of  nine  persons ;  and  the  whole  amomit  o(  hi 
salary  from  both  the  Congregation  in  Snolid,  and  the  Connecticnt  MaM' 
ary  Society,  in  whose  service  partly  he  was  employed,  waa  less  tliss  iar 
hundred  dollars.    In  such  eireumstances  he  laboured  at  home  and  tbroii 
in  all  parts  of  the  Beaerve,  for  seven  successive  years ;  then  for  aboiti** 
years  and  a  half  he  performed  but  litde  miasionary  labour, — being  enpIiH 
half  of  one  year  at.Newburgh,  half  of  another  year  at  OleveUiid,  sadiiV 
of  the  remaining  six  months,  near  Painesville.     In  his  miasionary  ei«i^ 
sions,  he  generally  averaged  five  or  six  sermons  a  week,  bendes  TiaMf 
fomilies  and  schools.     He  was  not  unfrequenUy  called  twenty  er  <^ 
miles  from  home  to  preach  Funeral  Sermons ;  for  such  waa  the  Miai  * 
that  subject  that  fomilies  who  never  thou^t  of  calling  a  minister  to  eff* 
verse  or  pray  with  their  sick  friends,  could  not,  upon  any  coofldsn^ 
after  they  were  dead,  dispense  with  the  Funeral  Sermon. 


*Thoka8  Bdqab  HuGHKfl  WM  born  in  Tork  County,  Pft.,  April  7, 17S9.  H»im>gg 
to  the  Rev.  Jftme>  Hughes.  He  waa  gndaftted  at  the  College  of  New  Jnwty  In  n^^ijfjr 
Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan;  and  waa  lioensed  topreaefa  the  Ooepel,  by  tb«  Mv! 
teiT  of  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1798.  On  the  27th  of  Aoguit,  1790,  he  w^;^ 
and  inftalled  Pai tor  of  the  Congregation  of  Mount  PleaMnt  in  BeaTer  Coanfcy,  ^V^^^T 
laboured  tnocenfally  for  upwaras  of  thirty  yean.  He  afterwarde  nmoTed  to  ^^^^'^Tul/ 
and  waa  the  Paator  of  the  Chnroh  in  that  place  for  three  yean.  He  died  on  the  2d  «W 
1838.  He  waa  the  flnt  miniater  of  the  Goaml,  who  lettled  North  of  the  OUo  Binr.  a^ 
formed  at  leaat  two  miasionary  tonn  to  the  Indiana  on  the  Sandoaky  Rlrer,  and  is  ^'."fSl 
boorhood  of  Detroit,  and  waa  the  actire  fHend  ot  miaalona.  Fourdr  hia  aoni bMWH viaV 
•f  the  Ooepel. 
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On  ibe  brottkiog  oai  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Oreftt  Britain  the  proe- 
>eritjr  of  Mr.  Barr'9  little  qongregation  reoeiyed  a  serious  oheok.  At  oae 
Ame,  under  the  influence  of  a  false  alarm  that  the  enemy  were  landing  at 
Cleveland,  the  whole  eommunitj,  Pastor  and  all,  hastily  packed  up  their 
{oods,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight;  but  before  they  had  advanced  many 
miles,  they  were  apprised  of  their  mistake,  and  gladly  returned  home.  Mr. 
Bitrr  proposed  subsequently  to  remove  his  family  to  a  place  of  greater 
safety,  while  he  should  remain  with  the  portion  of  his  flock  that  were  left 
behind ;  but  they  preferred  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  it  turned  out  that 
t^ey  were  not  molested  by  the. enemy. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1812,  his  beloved  and  devoted  wife,  to  whom, 
isiader  God,  he  owed  much  of  his  usefulness,  and  probably  his  salvation  also, 
was  taken  from  him  by  death,  leaving  an  infant  but  seven  days  old.  He 
felt  her  death  to  be  a  crushing  affliction,  though  it  was  marked  by  a  serrae 
and  heavenly  triumph.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children.  In  1816, 
he  formed  another  matrimonial  connection  with  Mrs.  Ann  Emmett  Baldwin, 
in  whom  also  he  found  an  excellent  oompanion  and  an  efficient  helper.  By 
the  second  marriage  he  had  ten  children.  His  widow  died  at  Fairfleld, 
la.,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1854. 

At  the  clotfe  of  the  war,  and  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
River  Presbytery,  of  which  Mr.  Barr  was  in  a  sense  the  father,  he  went 
as  a  delegate  to  the  (General  Assembly,  and  afterwards  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  soliciting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Budid.  This  object  he 
happily  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

In  Februafy,  1820,  Mr.  Barr,  owing  chiefly  to  his  dissatisfaction  with 
GongregationaJism,  and  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Plan  of  Union, 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  to  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  and  was 
installed  over  the  two  Churches  in  Wooster  and  Apple  Creek.     Here  he 
laboured  efficiently  and  successfully  for  several  years,  though  much  embar- 
rassed  by  the  failure  of  the  people  to  meet  their  engagements  as  to  salary. 
His  ultimate  separation  from  these  churches  was  owing  partly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  who  adopted  measures  which  neither  his 
judgment  nor  feelings  would  sanction,  and  partly  to  the  fidlure  of  his  health, 
and  the  desirableness  of  travelling  with  a  view  to  restore  it.    A  journey  to 
Philadelphia,  as  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1828,  and  sub* 
sequently  an  agency  for  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions,  were 
the  means  of  greatly  improving  his  health.     After  his  agency  dosed,  he 
preached  for  a  year  and  eight  months  in  Rushville,  Ind.,  where  he  ended 
hill  labours  and  his  life.     He  died  of  congestive  fever,  after  an  illness  of 
ten  days,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1835,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.     His 
Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Weaver. 

Of  Bir.  Barr's  children,  three  entered  the  ministry,  and  one  became  a 

lawyer.    J08BPH  W.,  the  fourth  ehild,  was  bom  in  Liberty  township, 

Trumbull  County,  0.,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1802.     Having  remained  at 

home  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter; 

and  while  removed  from  the  influence  of  parental  restraints  and  counsels, 

gave  himself  up  to  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness  and  gaiety.     At  length  he 

I      ^as  roused  to  reflection  by  a  casual  remark  made  to  him  by  a  young  lady 

'      whom  he  met  at  a  ball ;  and  from  that  time  he  had  no  peace  of  mind  until 

^      Ills  views,  fbeKngs,  purposes,  had  undergone  an  entire  revolution.    He  waa 

hopefully  converted  in  the  autumn  of  1823 ;  and  from  the  very  commenoe* 
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ment  4>f  the  Christian  life,  his  mind  seems  to  hare  been  deeply 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Heathen  world.  Soon  after  he  made  a  pr^ 
fession  of  religion,  ho  began  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  entering  the  nuB» 
try ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  commenced  his  studies  under  the  Ber.  Xl 
Lathrop  of  Elyrta,  in  January,  1825.  In  the  early  part  of  1826,  he  va^ 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Monteith  of  Hamilton  College,  to  Clinton,  X. 
Y.,  with  a  view,  to  prosecute  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Academy  in  iktU 
place,  and  then  enter  Hamilton  College.  He  remained  at  Clinton  t3bt^ 
two  years,  and,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  time,  was  a  member  of  Colleg«,-' 
supporting  himself  partly  by  teaching  a  school,  and  paftly  by  working  ti 
his  trade.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  West- 
ern Beserve  College  at  Hudson,  O.,  where  he  graduated  in  the  autumo^ 
1830.  During. his  whole  preparatory  and  collegiate  course,  he  manifest 
uniformly  an  intense  interest  in  religious  things,  and  was  a  bright  exam^ 
of  Christian  seal,  activity,  and  consistency. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  repaired  to  the  Andover   Theolc^gMii 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  one  year, — still  supporting  himself  in  paitVf 
manual  labour  during  his  vacation.     At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  conneetoi 
himself  with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.     From  this  time,  \» 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  fully  matured  to  become  a  miitsionary  to  tfe 
Heathen ;  and  he  ultimately  resolved  to  seek  his  field  of  laboor  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.     Having  received  licensure  from  the  Presbytery  of  Nev 
Brunswick,  he  consented  to  terminate  his  theological  course  somewhat  pn* 
maturely,  for  the  sake  of  accepting  an   appointment   from    the  Weslcn 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  to  accompany  Mr.  Pinney,  another  PrineetM 
student,  on  an  African  mission.     On  the  12th  of  September.   1832,  lie,  it 
connection  with  Mr.  Pinney,  was  ordfuncd  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  Pieskj* 
tery  of  Philadelphia,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Alexander  preached  the  SenMi 
and  Dr.  Miller  gave  the  Charge.     He  spent  the  next  Sabbath  in  New  Y«i 
where  he  preached  twice,  and  the  next  week  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va, 
whence  he  expected  to  sail  as  early  as  the  25th  of  October.     As  iiie  skip  ^ 
not  sail  so  soon  as  was  expected,  he  went  on  Friday  to  Bichmond,  and  ia  tk 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  to  Petersburg,  to  make  an  appointment  to  preick 
On  Saturday  night,  he  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died  about  the  niKkDe 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.     His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Bev.  Stephen  Taylor. 

It  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  !«** 
ing  the  most  correct  judgment,  that  Mr.  Barr  was  an  extraordinary  yoVI 
man.  With  a  vigorous  and  well  balanced  mind,  he  united  a  spirit  if 
Christian  fervour,  energy,  and  perseverance,  which  would  have  nerred  Ua 
against  even  the  terrors  of  martyrdom.  His  sadden  exit,  inrolriag  ^ 
disappointment  of  many  cherished  expectations  in  regard  to  iiis  nsdnlac* 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  was  one  of  those  dispensations  whioh  we  my  >^ 
expect  to  see  fully  explained  in  the  present  world. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  SEWARD. 

Solos,  O.,  Febmaiy  2, 18S7< 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barr  wu  n 
January,  1812,  when  I  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  he  about  thirty^iiTtf* 
He  had  been  a  preacher  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and  I  about  sevn  nostki. 
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9e  had  then  been  settled  in  Euclid  for  half  the  time,  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
iikd  the  balance  of  the  time  laboured  as  a  missionary  by  appointment  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut.  I  was  also  employed  as  a  missionary  by 
;he  same  Society,  with  liberty  to  preach  statedly  to  any  people  who  would 
imploy  me  at  their  own  expense.  Having  reached  the  Reserve  late  in  the 
tutnmn,  I  spent  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  supplying  the  people  at  Painesvillc. 
Dfae  Presbytery  of  Hartford,  then  the  frontier  Presbytery,  and  embracing  the 
Northwest  to  an  indefinite  extent,  was  to  meet  at  Hopewell,  a  place  just  over  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  a  very  short  distance  East  of  Youngstown  on  the  Reserve, 
lir.  Barr  and  myself,  without  concert,  had  made  our  arrangements  to  attend 
hat  meeting,  and  each  started  on  his  own  horse — ^he  from  Euclid,  and  I  from 
i^ainesville, — the  lines  of  our  travel  converging,  until  we  unexpectedly  met  on 
Saturday  to  spend  the  Sabbath  and  preach  to  a  little  band  of  Christians  and 
others  in  the  woods,  at  a  place  called  Bowlestown,  now  Southington,  a  few  miles 
fTest  of  Warren.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  together;  for  as  it  was  late  when  we 
irrived,  and  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the  travelling  tedious,  we  did  not  think 
t  advisable  that  either  of  us  should  leave  to  supply  some  other  vacant  settle- 
nent.  Mr.  Barr  preached  once  that  Sabbath,  and  I  heard  him  preach  at  various 
imes  afterwards.  I  was  impressed,  from  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  espe- 
sally  with  his  earnest  and  active  piety.  No  one  who  knew  him  could  doubt,  for 
i  moment,  that  his  treasure  and  his  heart  were  in  Heaven. 

In  his  preaching  there  was  a  straightforward  earnestness,  that  fastened  con- 
viction on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  every  word 
;hat  he  uttered,  and  was  labouring  for  their  highest  benefit.  His  sermons  were 
lolid,  methodical,  rich  in  evangelical  instruction,  abounding  in  experimental  and 
)ractical  suggestions;  and  though  his  thoughts  were  expressed  in  plain  language, 
vith  an  occasional  word  or  phrase  that  indicated  the  lack  of  early  culture,  yet 
inch  was  the  deep  sincerity  and  unction  of  his  manner,  that  few  would  notice, 
md  none  be  offended  at,  these  minor  blemishes.  He  possessed  a  large  share  of 
rhat  is  called  common  sense,  and  was  generally  wise  and  judicious  in  his  move- 
nents — in  managing  the  affairs  of  not  only  his  own  Church,  but  other  feeble 
torches  to  which  ho  was  called  to  officiate  in  the 'capacity  of  a  missionary. 
?rom  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  him  until  his  removal  from  the  Reserve, 
[  was  frequently  with  him  in  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  various  descriptions,  and 
;enerally  found  him  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time, — wise  in  council,  deci- 
led  in  opinion,  and  prompt  in  action — conscientious  and  unyielding  in  pursuing 
:he  course  that  he  believed  his  duty  marked  out  for  him. 

As  a  missionary,  he  was  diligent  and  faithful ;  always  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
nents;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  stopping  or  failing,  on  account  of  storms,  mud  or 
mow,  heat  or  cold,  or  high  water  in  the  unbridged  streams.  Having  by  nature 
I  robust  constitution,  which  had  not 'been  irrecoverably  impaired  by  his  early 
labits,  or  by  a  ten  years  confinement  in  preparatory  studies,  he  was  peculiarly 
lualified  to  perform  the  labours  and  endure  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  mis- 
nonary. 

In  stature  I  should  think  he  was  rather  below  the  medium  height,  but  stoutly 
t>uilt,  with  broad  shoulders,  full  chest,  large  muscular  limbs,  short  neck,  with  a 
Bne,  well-formed  head,  and  a  full  and  florid  face. 

His  history  was,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  influence  of  his 
ministry  over  an  extended  region  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  what  a  well 
iirccted  and  sanctified  energy  can  accomplish,  amidst  many  embarrassments, 
ind  with  only  moderate  advantages  for  intellectual  culture. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

JOHN  SEWARD. 
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JOHN  BLAIR  HOGE  * 

1810—1826. 

John  Blair  Hooe,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  fioge,  D.  D.,  wma  bomia 
Jefferson  County,  Ya.,  in  April  ^1790.  He  obtained  the  radiments  of  Ur 
edacation  in  his  father's  house,  and  chiefly  by  instruction  from  young  bmi 
who  were  prosecuting  theological  studies  under  his  father's  direction.  Hi 
was  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  his  brother  James,  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hog^erf 
Columbus,  Om)  in  a  classical  school  which  he  taught  at  Augusta  Chortli, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Speece  was  afterwards  Pastor.  After  thb,  he  asdstoi 
his  father  for  some  time  in  a  school  which  he  had  established  at  ShepHerdb> 
town,  meanwhile  pursuing  his  own  studies ;  and  then  entered  Hampden  S^ 
ney  College,  at  an  advanced  standing,  where  he  graduated  about  the  jor 
1808.  He  afterwards  became  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  his  father  having  ii 
the  mean  time  become  its  President. 

On  resigning  his  place  at  Hampden  Sidney,  he  commenced  the  study  d 
tho  Law  under  the  instruction  of  Henry  E.  Watkins,  of  Prince  EdwiH 
County,  and  he  mastered  its  principles  with  such  facility,  and  evinced  m  s» 
high  a  degree  the  faculty  of  generalization,  that  there  was  every  prospert 
of  his  early  becoming  eminent  in  the  profession.  On.  mature  refleetiflB, 
however,  he  determined  to  abandon  both  the  study  of  the  Law  and  tk 
prospect  of  its  practice,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  Be 
accordingly  placed  himself  under  his  father's  care,  as  a  student  of  Theok^t 
and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1810,  was  licensed  by  tho  Hanover  Presbytery  t« 
preach  the  Gospel.  In  1811,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Winchester  Presbj^ 
tery ;  and,  having  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Tuscarort  nd 
Falling  Waters,  was  ordained  and  installed  at  the  Tuscarora  meeting-house, 
on  the  12th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  A  portion  of  his  labours  abt 
was  given  to  Martinsburg. 

From  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  his  preaching  attracted  great  attei* 
tion.  With  uncommon  power  of  analysis,  an  exuberant  imagination,  i 
highly  cultivated  taste,  and  a  susceptibility  of  deep  and  strong  emotioa,  W 
held  his  audience  almost  as  by  a  charm,  and  the  educated  and  the  xiadt 
cated  alike  rendered  their  testimony  to  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Btft 
at  no  distant  period,  his  constitution,  naturidly  by  no  means  robust,  hcgii 
to  sink  under  his  labours,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  devote  some  ttnit  to 
relaxation  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  also  (^  i  ad! 
more  genial  climate.  He  accordingly  directed  his  course  across  the  oeen. 
and  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  South  of  France,  with  manifest  advut^ 
to  his  health.  He  left  home  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  returned  in  Ik 
summer  of  1816,  greatly  delighted,  and  in  various  ways  benefitted,  by  Ut 
tour.  He  was  now  even  more  sought  after  as  a  preacher  than  he  had  tnf 
been  before ;  but  his  popularity  never  seemed  to  oocasion  the  least  M^^ 
exaltation. 

When  the  Church  on  Shookoe  Hill»  Riofamond,  was  prepared  for  th«  Pk^ 
byierians  who  were  gathered  by  the  Rev.  John  D.  Blair,  Hr.  Hqge  w«i 

•  Footo's  SketehM  of  V«.— HSS.  from  Bar.  Jamei  tfoco.  B.  D.,  Mud  B«t.  D.  H.  BM% 
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iTited  to  become  their  Pastor.  He  was  accordingly  released  from  the  pas- 
oral  charge  of  Falling  Waters  on  the  19th  of  April,  1822,  and  of  Tusca- 
ora,  on  the  19th  of  June  following ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  Hanover 
Presbytery  on  the  7th  of  the  ensuing  September.  In  this  new  field  his  use- 
alnesa  was' enlarged,  and  his  health,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  be  improved. 
iiit  it  iras  not  long  before  it  became  apparent  that  his  life  was  drawing  to 
i  close.  In  1824,  he  began  to  suffer  seriously  from  an  affection  of  the  liver ; 
ind  though,  after  a  few  months,  he  was  partially  relieved,  the  disease 
recurred  in  a  more  aggravated  form  in  August,  1825,  and  very  soon  run 
into  a  dropsy  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  81st  of  March,  1826.  After 
it  became  manifest  to  his  friends  that  his  earthly  labours  were  closed,  he 
retired  to  Gerardstown,  about  eight  miles  from  Martinsburg,  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  formerly  been  an  elder  in  one  of  hb  Churches, 
and  there,  after  lingering  several  months,  a  most  edifying  example  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope,  he  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  His  remains  were 
removed  to  Martinsburg  for  burial ;  and  there  he  sleeps  surrounded  by  many* 
who  once  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministrations. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1819,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ann  K.  Hunter 
of  Martinsburg,  Ya.  They  had  two  children,  who  were  quite  young 
at  the  time  of  their  father's  death. 

FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 

Naia  Hampdut  Sidhit  CoixsGa,  May  4, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Hoge  reach  back  to  his 
boyhood.  I  knew  him  when  he  first  came  to  College,  and  knew  him  ever  after, 
until  death  terminated  his  brilliant  and  usefal  career.  He  was  our  neighbour 
during  part  of  the  time  of  our  residence  in  Richmond,  and  our  relations  with 
bim  were  always  most  intimate  and  afiectionate. 

You  could  scarcely  have  met  him  in  the  most  casual  way,  without  being  struck 
with  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  of  a  tall,  slender  and  remarkably  grace- 
Ihl  form,  and  had  a  pale,  comely, — I  might  almost  say  handsome,  face,  in  which 
the  lines  of  intelligence  were  deeply  drawn.  His  manners  were  worthy  of  the 
court, — combining  both  dignity  and  suavity  in  the  highest  degree.  And  while 
they  evidently  showed  the  workings  of  a  fine,  benevolent  spirit,  they  showed 
also  a  high  degree  of  cultivation — ^they  were  what  you  would  expect  to  find  only 
»D  one  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the  most  polished  society. 

Mr.  Hoge's  intellect  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high  order — ^it 
was  at  once  quick,  delicate  and  penetrating.     He  was  an  indefatigable  student, 
never  satisfied  unless  he  was  adding  something  to  his  varied  stores  of  know- 
ledge.   In  the  pnlpit  he  possessed  very  uncommon  attractions.    I  cannot  say 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  very  good  voice — for,  as  I  remember  it,  it  was 
slightly  inclined  to  be  husky;  but  still,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  it,  he 
oould  produce  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  his  audience.    His  manner  in  the 
pulpit,  though  evincing  great  care  and  culture,  was  simple  and  natural;  and  it 
was  earnest  without  any  extraordinary  vehemence.    His  gesture  was  not  very 
abundant,  but  it  was  appropriate  and  effective.    His  discourses  were  carefttUy 
preptred,  full  of  weighty,  impressive  thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  deep 
evangelical  feeling,  that  was  well  fitted  to  open  a  passage  to  the  heart.    Ton  felt 
not  only  that  all  that  he  said  was  yastly  important,  but  that  he  himself  fully 
realiied  its  importance,  and  spoke  under  a  deep  impression  of  the  solemnity  of 
his  Tocation  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

In  his  private  intercourse,  Mr.  Hoge  was  a  model  of  all  that  is  gentle,  dia- 
eiett  tad  exemplary.    He  was  somettmes  thought  to  be  somewhat  reserved;  bat 
Vol.  17.  67 
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I  am  sure  he  was  never  so  with  his  intimate  friends,  and  I  doubt  wbelhcr  It 
was  so  at  all,  beyond  what  a  due  regard  to  circumstances,  in  connecUon  witk  !■ 
own  ministerial  dignity,  would  require.  lie  was,  undoubtedly,  a  Tery 
man;  and  no  one  could  ever  attribute  to  him  the  semblance  of  osteDtation. 
trait  was  particularly  illustrated  in  his  appearance  in  Presbyteries  and 
public  bodies;  while  yet  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  when  he  felt  called  upoaa 
do  so;  and  he  never  expressed  an  opinion  which  did  not  receive  a  respectMeca- 
sideration.  I  ought  to  add  that  he  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  gay  worid,  wai 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  constantly  urged  the  importance  of  a  high  staid- 
ard  of  Cliristian  character. 

When  Mr.  Iloge  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  for  the  benefit  <f 
his  health,  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  lima 
bly,  where  I  happened  myself,  at  that  time,  to  be.  There  he  found  many  of  ^ 
friends,  and  from  all  met  a  most  cordial  welcome.  When  we  lefl  Pbiladelpka 
on  our  homeward  way.  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  then  a  settled  pastor  tksa 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Newcastle;  and,  by  the  urgent  request  of  the  Ctf 
tain  and  all  the  passengers,  consented  to  favour  us  with  a  sermon  on  botft 
the  boat.  After  we  had  reached  the  Potomac,  and  several  of  our  friendi  hd 
oonie  up  to  meet  us,  Mr.  Hoge  being  on  board,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  tie 
passengers  that  a  sermon  should  be  requested  from  him  also;  but  when  H  ra 
suggested  to  him,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  there  were  many  wmiiAf 
people  on  board  to  whom  such  a  service  would  be  unwelcome;  and  he  did  not  tkixk 
it  best  to  obtrude  a  religious  exercise  upon  them  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Hr 
was  reminded  that  they  practised  their  various  amusements  on  board,  wittat 
any  respect  to  the  feelings  of  Christians;  but  his  reply  was — **  the  people  of  tk 
world  do  not  expect  to  bring  Christians  over  to  their  maxims  and  practaoes,  vd 
therefore  have  no  interest  in  attempting  to  conciliate  them;  but  we  are  dceftlj 
interested  to  conciliate  the  world  to  Christian  views  and  practice,  and  thenhn 
we  ought  to  be  careful,  and  do  nothing  needlessly  to  awaken  their  oppositioa. 
and  thus  paralyze  our  own  good  influence."  This  incident  may  stand  ia  tk 
place  of  many  others,  illustrative  of  his  fine  sense  of  Christian  propriety. 

Most  affectionately  and  respectfully, 

ANNE  S.  RICK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  H.  RIDDLE,  D.  D. 

JsBSST  CiTT,  N.  J.,  July  8,  ISS, 

•Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  contribute,  ia  taf 
degree,  to  set  the  character  and  excellencies  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hoge  in  a  pnftf 
light  before  the  Church  through  your  pages.  This  would  only,  indeed,  be  pay- 
ing, in  part,  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  of  my  youth, — ^my  early  gv^ 
who,  under  God,  gave  direction  to  my  earthly,  possibly  my  eternal,  destiny.  Jk 
was  the  pastor  of  my  honoured  father,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  my  widavri 
mother,  the  first  minister  I  knew  and  loved.  He  was,  for  many  years,  an  innste 
of  our  household,  and  conducted  its  devotions. 

J.  B.  Hoge  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  sons  of  old  Virginia.  He  wu  Ikt 
descendant  of  a  genuine  Scotch  Irish  stock,  was  bom  within  ten  miles  ef  mj 
native  place,  spent  the  most  of  his  ministerial  life  in  my  native  county,  sad  hm 
buried  in  the  old  grave-yard  of  Norboume  parish.  The  highest  honoora  sf  his 
native  State  were  within  his  reacb,  if  he  had  lived  to  himself,  and  foQowed  tk 
promptings  of  his  early  ambition.  His  talents,  taste,  and  acqniTemceCs,  w«i 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him  intimately  to  be  of  the  first  order.  He  wu 
a  worthy  son  of  an  honoured  sire,  (Dr.  Moses  Hoge,)  whom  John  Baadel^ 
pronounced  '*  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Virginia."  His  ministry  begin  aotf, 
and  ended,  to  human  yision,  prematurely,  embracing  only  about  sixteen  yam. 
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When  he  beg«n  to  preach,  he  was  in  appearance  a  mere  boy,  and  in  fact,  quite 
young.    My  boyish  impressions  of  him  were  almost  of  idolatrous  reverence;  and 
at  the  table  and  the  fireside  I  was  never  weary  of  bis  sparkling  conversation.    I 
remember  well  his  ordination  and  installation  in  old  Tuscarora  Church,  and  heard 
**  the  prophecies  which  went  before,"  concerning  this  young  Timothy,  from  the 
older  clergy  and  elders.    Dr.  John  Matthews,  himself  no  mean  theologian,  onoe 
said  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  "  his  views  of  the  evangelical  system  were 
more  dear,  enlarged  and  symmetrical,  than  any  man's  he  had  ever  known."  The 
old.Scotch  Irish  people  of  his  charges  in  Berkley  County  feasted  on  his  preach- 
ing, and  were  swayed  by  his  eloquence,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  by  the  wind. 
I  remember,  with  special  vividness,  some  of  the  sacramental  seasons,  when,  in 
the  bright  summer  days,  the  tables  were  spread  in  the  old  grave-yard,  and  there 
was  a  general  gathering  Arom  all  his  congregations  to  the  feast — ^how  tears  stood 
in  aged  eyes,  and  silver  heads  were  bowed,  and  emotion  swept  over  youthfhl 
hearts,  when  he  depicted  the  sufferings  and  love  of  Christ  and  the  glories  of  the 
ransomed.     Though  incapable,  then,  of  analyzing  the  elements,  I  felt,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  the  power,  of  eloquence.    Among  my  most  valued  treasures 
are  the  impressions  on  my  youthful  heart  of  his  preaching.     At  a  later  period, 
when  his  powers  were  more  developed,  and  my  taste  more  matured ;  after  my 
return  from  College  and  a  profession  of  religion,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing him  statedly  during  a  winter  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  the  acme  of  his  popu- 
larity.   His  preaching  was  greatly  admired  by  professional  men — members  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  transient  visitors  at  the  Capital.     Their  eulogies  I 
had  often  an  opportunity  of  hearing.     Their  names,  were  it  proper  to  mention 
them,  would  attest  their  qualifications  to  pass  judgment. 

I  remember  some  of  his  Funeral  Discourses,  especially  those  in  memory  of 
''some  honourable  women,"  and  of  my  father.    The  texts  were  peculiarly  appo- 
site; the  delineation  of  character,  accurate;  the  impression,  profound.     These 
discourses  displayed  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  sympathy  with  the  deep- 
est religious  experience,  and  clear  apprehensions  of  the  evidences  of  piety.    Some 
of  his  Farewell  Discourses  too  made  a  profound  impression  on  my  youthfhl 
heart,  and  are  remembered  by  many  to  this  day.     These  were  preached  when  he 
was  obliged,  on  several  occasions,  to  journey  to  the  South  for  his  health,  and 
when  he  took  leave  of  his  people  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  same  purpose.     His  let- 
ters from  Europe,  giving  his  impressions  of  men  and  things,  during  that  stormy 
period,  were  full  of  mingled  thought  and  imagination,  and  were  "  a  feast  of  fat 
things  "  to  young  and  old.    His  Salutatory  Discourse,  on  his  return,  composed 
on  shipboard,  illustrates  one  of  his  characteristics, — the  adaptation  of  hid  dis- 
courses to  circumstances.     It  was  on  the  text,  II.  Cor.  I.  3,  *'  Grace  be  to  you, 
and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  combined,  embodying  the  results  of 
deep  thought  and  the  gushing  of  a  warm  heart.     His  removal  fVoro  Berkley  to 
Richmond  was  a  sorrowful  day,  as  I  have  heard  it  described.   I  was  then  absent. 
.Mr.  Hoge  wrote  his  sermons  carefully;  but  he  left  them  in  his  study,  and  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  trains  of  thought  and  burning  words,  which  flowed 
80  freelyi  had  been  pie-composed.    His  style  and  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
greatly  resembled  Chalmers,  rising  from  climax  to  climax  of  strength  and  feel- 
ii'g*  till  it  was  sometimes  overpowering.    Of  this,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Foote,  in  his  interesting  *'  Sketches  of  Virginia;  " — the  pero- 
ration of  his  discourse  before  the  Synod  of  Virginia.     The  remembrance  of  that 
discourse  has  never  been  obliterated  f^om  those  who  heard  it.     To  this  day,  you 
will  hear  it  spoken  of,  as  almost  magical.    The  auditory  in  this  case,  was  larger 
and  more  appreciative,  but  this  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance;  as  many 
can  testify. 
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I  Bhoald  suspect  my  estimate  of  Mr.  Hoge's  intellectnsl  power,  of 
and  exaggeration,  so  natural  in  the  circamstances,  were  it  not  oonflrmed  Vj 
best  Judges, — namely,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gla8s,**-one  of  the  acatest  minds  of 
his  age;  Dr.  John  Matthews,  who  knew  him  more  intimately  probably,  tkaanay 
other  minister;  that  stalwart  Boanerges  among  Virginia  preachers.  Dr.  WHiam 
Hill,  not  to  mention  others.  My  own  lather,  who  was  his  elder  daring  the 
of  his  ministry,  had  exalted  conceptions  of  his  mental  powers  and  of  hii 
quenoe,  of  his  prudence,  kindness,  and  theological  attainments.  One  of  wsf 
earliest  luxuries  was  to  sit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  them,  and  listen  to  their  gm« 
discussions,  interspersed  with  flashes  of  humour,  or  anecdotes  of  the 
the  dead.  The  ministry  was  invested  with  attractiveness  to  my  early 
from  the  living  actualization  of  its  ideal  in  my  venerated  friend,  and  the 
ful  affection  and  almost  idolatry  of  his  elder.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  Prm- 
dence,  with  which  my  heart  had  to  battle,  was  the  quenching  of  that  light,  thSl 
even  yet,  according  to  ordinary  longevity,  might  be  shedding  its  mild  lustre  «a 
the  Church,  for  guidance  in  its  perils  and  perplexities.  Had  he  lived  till  nov,  he 
would  have  been  still  this  side  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  He  wsj 
from  his  toils,  before  the  storms  which  agitated  the  Ohurch  he  loved  and 
His  ministry  was  confined  to  his  native  State.  He  lived  and  died  a  member  ef 
the  Old  Synod  of  Virginia,  the  associate  of  Speece  and*  Baxter,  Rioe  and  HA, 
Williamson t  and  Wilson,  loved  and  honoured  of  all.  At  one  time,  he  wm 
spoken  of  for  President  of  Dickinson  College,  and  his  claims  strongly  ui^ged  by 
some  in  that  region,  who,  in  their  visits  to  Virginia,  had  learned  to  estimate  Ub 
properly.  Mr.  Hoge  lived  and  died  before  ecclesiastical  titles  were  as  dieap  aad 
common  as  now,  and  he  never  received  the  Doctorate. 

Mr.  Hoge  became  connected,  by  marriage,  with  a  large  and  inflnential  drdc, 
by  whom  he  was  universally  respected  for  his  talents,  and  loved  for  his  sodil 
qualities.  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  attentions  he  received,  and  the  obviev 
impressions  he  made,  he  ever  preserved  the  simj^idty  of  his  character  $ai 
habits,  and  his  diffidence  of  his  own  powers.  Probably  no  man  ever  had  bmiv 
aversion  to  ostentatious  self-display. 

Mr.  Hoge's  constitution  was  never  vigorous.  He  was  early  attacked  viA 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  sought  invigoration  repeatedly  in  travcL  fiii 
mental  labours,  especially  after  his  removal  to  Richmond,  were  aevsre  ail 
exhausting,  as  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  much  of  the  labour  of  ooaiae- 
ting  the  *'  Literary  and  Theological  Magazine"  devoWed  on  him.  Often,  to  a 
late  period  at  night,  he  was  plying  his  pen,  and  while  enjoying  the  pleasant 
alities  of  the  parlour,  we  could  hear  his  peculiar,  and  ominous  lUtU  cough  in  tb 
adjoining  study.  Oh!  how  often,  afterwards,  did  I  and  that  charmed  fitdf 
oircle,  remember  it,  with  a  pang  of  useless  anguish.  He  purposed  to  speod  tb 
summer  of  1826  with  his  old  friends  in  the  Valley.  A  sermon  he  preadied  is 
his  way,  at  Warrenton,  I  believe,  I  have  heard  spoken  of,  as  amazingly  impimaw 
and  spiritual,  like  the  notes  of  a  dying  swan,  especially  his  description  of  *'  Chi 
glory  yet  to  be  revealed."  His  last  days  were  spent  under  the  hospitable  rsA 
and  cheered  by  the  attentions, of  his  oldand  tried  firiend  Wilson,  near  Oeraidslft«s« 

*  JoBBPH  Glass  wu  a  grandaon  of  Samnel  Glan,  who  mimted  tmax  Banhndg*,  Co«ir 
Down,  Ireland,  to  Virf^nift,  and  Bettled  on  the  Opeeqnon  In  179o.  He  (Joseph)  exeittei  w 
■Inistiy  in  the  naighbonriiood  in  whioh  hie  gmndf^ther  tettted,  and  died  in  hie  Ml  rnevh 
ISSl. 

f  William  Willtambov  wee  ednoated  In  Sootlend,  hif  natlre  oonninr,  end  onae  to  Tbfirii 
with  a  view  to  engage  ae  a  teacher.  He  wm  lioenBed  to  preaeh  by  the  Preabytery  of  Banevab 
Ootober  12, 1792,  end  wee  ordained  the  next  year.  He  resided  tut  a  tiaM  neer  Qevioamft^ 
and  preaehed  in  the  adjaoent  congrecationB ;  but  aflerwardi  remored  to  the  Vallej  «f  the  ttf- 
doah,  and  took  bJi  position  in  Warren  County,  near  Front  Boyal.    Besabseqncntly 


to  London  CoanW,  established  a  dsssioal  sohool  near  Middlebmg ,  and  preashed  in  the 
oi  London  aad  Fanqnier,  as  he  eould  find  opportunity.    He  oontinned  his  lahoa  till 
ahoat  eigbtj  yean  of  age.    He  was  a  man  of  powerful  iateUeoty  and  a  held  asd 
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le  of  his  youthful  charges.  His  sofferiogs  were  sercre  and  protracted.  His 
id  was  peace.  I  had  not  the  melancholy  privilege  of  seeing  him  after  the 
^ng  of  1824,  and  the  news  of  his  death  reached  me  at  Princeton.  He  was 
iiried  at  Martinsburg,  with  no  monumental  stone  yet  reared  to  mark  the  spot 
'here  the  rerered  pastor  and  gifted  child  of  genius,  and  eloquent  preacher, 
eposes.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Matthews,  who  loved  him 
rith  a  peculiar  affection,  and  wepi  over  him  with  irrepressible  grief,  so  as  to 
hoke  his  utterance — a  scene  yet  remembered  by  many,  alike  honourable  to  both. 
Lis  enduring  monument  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  whom  he  guided  to  the  Saviour. 
lis  memory  is  fragrant  in  the  beautiful  valley  where  he  lived,  laboured  and  died. 
n  Tuscarora,  and  Falling  Water,  and  Berkley  County,  and  Richmond  and 
Mnoe  Edward,  no  name  is  more*  hallowed  than  that  of  John  Blair  Hogt. 
friend  of  my  youth!  my  parents'  pastor!  one  of  Virginia's  brightest  jewels! 
rould  that  some  worthier  hand  had  earlier  and  better  traced  thy  character  and 
rorth.     "  None  knew  thee  but  to  love  theOj  or  names  thee  but  to  praise." 

Yours  very  truly, 

O.  H.  RIDDLE. 


-#•- 


HENRY  AXTELL,  D.  D  * 

1810—1829. 

Hbnkt  Axtkll  was  bom  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  on  the  9th  of  June 
1778.     His  father,  Henry  Aztell,  was  an  intelligent  and  worthy  man  ;  a 
farmer ;  and  Major  of  Infantry  in  the  Reyolutionary  war.    He  was  fitted 
for  College  under  the  tuition  of  James  Stevenson,  a  teaoher  of  some  note, 
and  before  going  to  College,  was  himself,  for  some  time,  an  assistant  teaoher 
in  the  Morris  Academy.    He  took  his  collegiate  coarse  at  Princeton,  where 
he  was  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1796.     After  his  graduation,  ho 
spent  several  years  in  teaching,  both  at  Morriatown  and  Mendham,  for  which 
employment  he  was  considered  as  possessing  superior  qualifications.     At 
length,  about  the  year  1804,  he  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Gkneva, 
N.  Y.,  where,  for  several  years  more,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  flonrbhing 
school.    But  he  had  aspirations  which  this  employment,, useful  as  it  is,  did 
not  meet — he  ardently  desired  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.     With 
a  view  to  this,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the  direotion 
of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  who  had  then,  for  several  years,  been  min- 
istering to  the  Congregation  in  Geneva.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva,  on  the  Ist  of-  November,  1810. 

After  his  licensure,  he  preached,  for  short  periods,  in  sevoral  different 
places,  but  the  Congregation  at  Geneva,  amidst  whom  he  had  lived  for 
several  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher,  began  to  think  of  him  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  serve  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Up  to  this  time, 
they  had  never  had  a  regularly  installed  pastor.  Mr.  Chapman  had,  for 
about  ten  years,  made  his  home  among  them,  and  had  divided  his  servioei 

•  Hotdikla't  Hiflt.  of  W«tl.  N.  T.— MS.  fimn  R«t.  Oh«lM  Axtell. 
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between  them  and  the  people  of  the  BurroondiDg  conntry,  among  wkoa  We 
laboured  as  a  miBsionarj.  In  1812,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Axfcell  were,bj 
a  nnanimous  vote,  invited  to  become  Colleague  Pastors  of  the  Chnreh  ladi 
Congregation,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  Axtell  was  oidanied 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Qeneva  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  m  oonsectioa 
with  Mr.  Chapman,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church.  In  this  relalJoB 
he  continued  till  the  close  of  life. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  MkLdkboxy 
College  in  1823. 

Dr.  AzteU's  ministry  was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  a  Bacoesafiil  oae. 
Besides  being  permitted  to  witness,  every  year,  a  greater  or  leas 
to  his  Church,  there  were  two  extensive  revivals  in  connection  witJi 
labours, — one  in  1819,  the  other  in  1825,  each  of  which  resulted  in  an  ad£* 
tion  of  about  one  hundred  to  the  number  of  communicants.  His  laboon 
were  continued  in  undiminiBhed  activity,  until  a  short  time  before  his  deitk 
He  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  bleeding  at  the  lungs  ;  and  tbe  attaek  was 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  until  the  earthly  tabernacle  fell.  He  died,  m 
the  utmost  peace,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1849.  His  eldest  daughter 
died  four  days  after,  and  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  father  and  the 
daughter  were  attended  at  the  same  time,  and  both  interred  in  the  aaae 
grave.  The  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Perrine,  Pr»> 
fessor  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Axtell  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Jolios 
Steele,    1816. 

About  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Axtell  was  married  to  Hannah«  daughter  «f 
Captain  Daniel  Cook,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  BeTolatioB,  nd 
was  wounded  in  battle,  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Thej  had  sevea 
children,  three  of  whom  became  ministers ;  but  only  one  of  them,  the  Rer. 
Charles  Axtell  of  Galena,  111.,  now  (1857)  survives. 

Daniel  Cook^  Dr.  Axtell's  eldest  son,  was  born  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  ii 
the  year  1800 ;  removed  in  his  chOdhood  with  his  father  to  Geneva ;  and 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1821.  He  received  his  theologial 
education,  at  Princeton,  and  was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  fron 
1825  to  1827.  At  the  organization  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chordi  is 
Auburn,  (November  10,  1830,)  which  originated  in  an  opposition  of 
of  the  members  of  the  First  Church  to  what  were  popularly  oalled  ** 
measures,"  in  connection  with  the  revivals  of  that  period — Mr.  AxteB 
became  its  Pastor ;  and  he  continued  in  this  relation  till  January  19, 1836, 
when  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  charge.  His  cea- 
gregation  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services  by 
presenting  him  with  a  finely  wrought  gold  medal,  bearing  an  inscriptiot 
honourable  alike  to  him  and  to  themselves.  He  removed  first  to  Newaik, 
where  he  had  charge  of  a  school  for  a  short  time ;  and  thence  to  Patterson, 
where  he  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  in  the  year  1837.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  minlsteml 
duties,  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  he  evinced  great  firm- 
ness,  prudence,  and  dignity. 

Br.  Axtell's  second  son,  Henrys  was  bom  in  the  year  1802 ;  was  grade^ 
ated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1823 ;  was  a  Tutor  there  in  1825-26 ;  stadied 
Theology  at  tbe  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  and  was  settled  as  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Lawrence ville,  N.  J.,  in  1830.    In  1835,  ho  accepted  a 
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all  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Orange,  i\.  J.;  but  in  1888 
esigued  lib  charge  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
aore  genial  climate,  went  to  reside  in  St.  Augustine,  Fa.  During  the 
alter  part  of  his  residence  there,  he  had  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  be 
kble  to  perform,  in  the  then  vacant  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  one 
service  a  day.  In  May,  1848,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  government.  Chap- 
ain  at  Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay.  And  when  that  post  was  broken  up,  in 
1850,  he  accepted  a  second  appointment  as  Chaplain  at  New  Orleans. 
Sere  he  continued  till  1853,  when  he  was  so  far  prostrated  by  disease  that 
le  was  obliged  to  retire  from  'all  active  service.  He  died,  much  lamented, 
it  Philadelphia,  while  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  on  the  15th  of 
July  I  1854,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Two  of  Dr.  AxtelFs  daughters, — one  of  them  married  and  the  other 
unmarried, —  both  ladies  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  who  had 
been  eminently  useful  as  teachers  in  the  Female  Institute  at  Indianapolis. 
died  in  the  year  1849.  Miss  Aztell  died  of  consumption  on  the  U.  S. 
Steamer,  Col.  Clay,  off  Pensacola,  when  on  her  way  to  visit  her  brother, 
then  residing  at  Tampa  Bay. 


FROM  THE  BEY.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.  D. 

Lk  Bot,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  With  your  late  request  I  willingly  comply,  so  far  as 
I  can,  amid  my  many  engagements.  And  without  further  introduction,  I  remark 
that,  if  excellent  sense,  sound  learning,  original  and  genuine  thought,  scriptural 
theology,  piety  and  pastoral  worth,  though  occupied  on  a  theatre  less  conspicuous, 
and  more  felt  than  seen  by  contemporary  thousands,  deserve  recognition  and 
registration  for  posterity,  then  the  name  of  Henry  Ax  tell  ought  to  have  a  memo- 
rial among  the  excellent  pastors  that  have  served,  the  Churches  of  our  country 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Axtell  in  May,  1815,  at  the  General  Assembly 
in  Philadelphia.  A  candidate  then  I  was,  soon  after  a  preacher,  and  succeeded 
the  Rev.  Amsi  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  about  four  years  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Mendham,  N.  J.  In  that  place,  so  copious  of  pious  worshippers, 
and  so  fertile  of  excellent  ministers  of  Christ,  Dr.  Axtell  had  his  nativity  and 
early  nurture.  His  venerable  parents  were  my  parishioners,  and  I  attended  their 
death-beds  and  their  Funerals.  It  was  there  I  became  -more  acquainted  with 
him, — as  he  was  wont  to  visit  us  about  annually,  as  long  as  they  lived,  and 
there  I  heard  him  preach  most  impressively. 

If  his  manner  lacked  polish  and  address,  or  elasticity  in  any  degree,  it 
certainly  showed  mind  and  consistency;  and  this,  with  no  affectation  or 
apparent  weakness.  It  was  neither  officious,  nor  timid,  nor  false  to  its  own 
consciousness  of  truth  and  power.  He  might  have  been  naturally  determined 
and  passionate;  but  by  grace  he  seemed  subdued,  self-governed,  and  always 
acting  with  a  sense  of  accountableness.  In  the  pulpit,  his  character  was  equally 
marked; — full  of  meaning,  evincing  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  legitimate 
aims  of  a  Christian  ambassador.  He  was  bold,  clear,  consecutive  and  often 
powerful ,-^while  ribands,  and  rainbows,  and  cerulean  rhetoric  never  equivocated 
his  drift,  or  put  his  star  in  a  mist  of  well  bred  impertinence.  He  was  assiduous, 
systematic,  pointed,  and  often  irresistible.  Without  much  of  learned  or  travelled 
lore,  or  any  Germanizing  hermeneutics,  he  was  biblical,  and  all  his  weaponry 
was  pointed  with  holy  fire,  and  often  was  it  both  penetrating  and  barbed.  With- 
out sinking  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  he  aimed  low  enough  to  hit  the  hearts  of 
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all  his  hearers,  to  carry  their  conyiction,  aod  to  compel  their  intdleetaal  apft*- 
hation.  He  was  loved  hy  his  people,  prosperous  as  a  pastor,  respected  bj  4i 
oommanity,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren.  He  made  no  flomiah  of  la 
orthodoxy,  bat  his  thorough  soundness  in  the  faith,  according  lo  the 
of  his  own  Church,  there  lived  no  one  to  doubt.  He  was  laborioi] 
immutable,  consistent,  influential. 

One  Sermon  preached  for  me  at  Mendham,  where  he  knew  the  people,  pvefcaUf 
better  than  their  pastor,  I  well  remember.    His  text  was  II.  Cor.  tiL  10;  aatf 
'his  theme — reperUanee.     From  that  day  or  before  it,  I  never  heard  a  bette 
sermon  on  that  topic — if  faithfulness  and  power  disjJayed  be  the  criterioB.   I 
would  to  God  that  in  a  million  of  places,  next  Lord's  day,  such  preaching  eodi 
be  heard!     It  was  practically  metaphysical.    In  evincing  its  nature  as  a  Cktv- 
tian  grace  and  a  moral  exercise  of  the  mind,  he  piled  a  just  climax  of  negatms 
He  showed  all  the  wealth  of  hypocrisy's  treasury  of  counterfeits.     The  last  ixfi- 
tive — ^it  is  not  even  godly  sorrow !  or  sorrow  of  any  kind;  however  incidentogy 
connected  with  it  such  sorrow  may  be.    No!    It  is  that  moral  change  of  fkr 
sinning  character,  which  results  from  the  process  and  the  prevalenee  of 
sorrow.     "  For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
of,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death."    Thus  explained, 
trated,  and  enforced,  his  remaining  work  was  application,  persuasion , 
tion,  devout  encouragement  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.    Thousands  «f 
much  more  famous  and  lauded  preachers  never  preached  a  sermon  so  powcHU, 
so  discriminating,  and  so  good^he  showed  himself  a  workman  such  i 
not  to  be  ashamed. 

During  that  visit  I  remember  a  colloquy  between  him  aod  a  smart 
incidentally  occurring,  and  in  the  main  much  as  follows — 

Axtell — Wen,  so  prosperous  where  yoa  live,  how  are  the  people  thne  as  it 
respects  religion  ? 

Stranger— -Why,  Sir,  I  hardly  know.     They  are  peaceable  and  iatell%at, 
well  behaved  and  agreeable  as  any  others. 

A. — Yes;  but  that  was  not  the  point  of  my  question.    Are  thej  ChristiaBi? 
Are  they  truly  religious  ?    Is  the  truth  their  guide  ? 

S. — Indeed,  Sir;  I  can  only  say  they  are  very  respectable. 

A.— That  all  ? 

S. — No  Sir— they  are  a  moral  people;  and  morality  yoa  know  is  the  voy 
foundation  of  religion. 

A. — Ah,  are  you  sure  of  that? 

S. — To  be  sure  I  am,  Sir. 

A. — You  are  entirely  wrong.  Sir;  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse,  and  I  an  sony 
you  do  not  know  it. 

S. — Why,  Sir,  are  you  opposed  to  morality  then  ? 

A. — Not  I — especially  were  it  genuine;  since  then  it  results  firom  rd^ioe^— 
this  the  basis — that  the  superstructure, — ^this  the  source — that  the  ifrw. 
Morality  the  foundation  of  religion.  Sir  ?  I  repeat  the  truth — it  is  precisely  tki 
reverse;  religion  is  the  foundation  of  morality,  and  the  foundation  of  raiigiooii 
Christ,  the  chief  corner  stone,  on  whom  all  Christians  are  builded  as  living  sUam 
of  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  ought  to  know  the  troth  is 
this  matter,  as  I  fear  that  neither  the  people  there,  nor  their  reporter  hen,  cfsr 
knew  it ! 

There  were  many  persons  hearing  this;  and  the  poor  hollow-hearted  igae- 
ramus  seemed  confounded  or  scared  in  their  presence,  as  they  sensibly  listss^ 
to  the  plain  spoken  truth. 

If  practical  in  his  preaching,  he  was  didactic  and  argumentative  too.    He 
earnest,  yet  ever  with  self-control,  and  an  uncommon  degree  and  kind  of  < 
sense,  a  model  Presbyterian  Pastor. 
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HIa  learning  was  not,  I  thinks  eztensiTe.  He  was  regularly  and  respectably 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall;  and  all  his  attainments  had  an  eyangelico-utilita- 
rian  character*  He  aimed  at  a  mark  within  his  reach,  took  good  aim,  under- 
stood the  service,  fired,  and  almost  always  did  execution. 

Politics,  doings  in  Wall  street,  and  romantic  stories,  were  no  part  of  his 
preaching.  His  ministry  was  richly  scriptural'^it  spoke  its  own  character, 
thus : — ify  doctritu  is  not  mine,  but  his  who  sent  me.  His  audience  retired 
thoughtful.  They  felt  the  Master  rather  than  the  man.  As  a  consequence,  they 
were  Bible-reading,  and  Bible-searcHing,  and  Bible-thinking  in  their  piety;  an4 
if  there  be  any  better  kind  of  Christians  than  such,  let  him  who  can,  tell  us 
where  to  find  Uiem. 

His  stature  was  rather  aboye  the  average.  His  form  was  plain  and  massire 
rather  than  corpulent.  His  manner  was  eminently  simple,  and  I  may  say 
appropriately  jimerican.  It  was  in-  no  sense  artificial  or  affected.  His  social 
ehamcter  was  grateful  and  free,  yet  his  words  were  not  commonly  multiplied. 
What  he  said  always  meant  something,  and  all  his  friends  attended  to  it, 
expecting  that  it  would  reward  their  care.  To  his  own  people  he  was  accessible 
and  affable;  to  all,  courteous  and  serviceable. 

Tou,  my  dear  brother,  have  asked  roe  to  chronicle  these  memories  of  one  I 
loved;  and  if  my  hasty  contribution  can  perpetuate  or  diffuse  them,  in  any  useful 
degree,  I  shall  not  regret  that  in  this  as  in  other  and  similar  cases,  I  have  been 
prompt  to  comply  with  jour  request,  urgent  with  me  also, — because  it  was 
years. 

Fraternally  in  Christ, 

SAMUEL  H.  COX. 


EZRA  PISK,  D.  D.* 

1810—1883. 

Ezra  Fisk,  a  son  of  Simeon  Fisk,  was  bom  in  Shelbame,  Mass., 
January  10,  1785.  The  most  interesting  &ct  that  I  can  learn  in  respect 
to  his  early  life,  is  thus  narrated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  late 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton : — 

"  In  attending  Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1801,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Packard  of  Shelburne,  Mass. ;  and  in  trayel- 
ling  with  him  on  horseback  down  the  Connecticut  River,  my  horse  became 
lame,  and  he  inyited  me  to  go  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him  in  his  parish, 
so  that  my  horse  might  recruit.  I  did  so.  During  my  stay  in  Shelburne, 
there  was  an  interesting  work  of  grace.  Many  of  the  children  and  youth 
were  subjects  of  the  work.  As  Dr.  Packard  and  myself  were  one  morning 
walking  along  by  a  house,  he  said  to  me, — '  There,  I  wish  you  would  go 
and  talk  with  that  chunk  of  a  boy,  who  stands  by  the  fence  yonder.'  I  did 
so  as  faithfully  as  I  could.  I  of  course  did  not  suppose  that  I  should  see 
or  hear  of  the  boy  again.  Some  years  ago,  a  stranger  passed  through 
Pnnceton,  and  called  at  my  study.  He  said, — *  You  are  Dr.  Alexander — 
do  you  remember  that  you  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Shelburne,  Mass.,  many 

*  Chriitbui  AdToeate,  XI.— Pieksid's  Hiitoir  of  the  Ohiirchei  ud  Mlniitert  in  FnakUa 
Oouty,  Mam. 
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years  ago  V  *  I  do,'  said  I.  '  Do  you  remember  that  Dr.  Packard  mtkei 
yott  one  morning  to  talk  with  a  chunk  of  a  boy  that  stood  by  the  feateef 
*  Why,'  said  I,  '  the  ciroumstance  had  long  been  forgotten,  but  I  now  recsll 
it  to  mind.'  He  then  said, — *  That  chunk  of  a  boy  was  myself.  The  vorda 
which  yon  spake  to  me  were  blessed  to  my  spiritual  good.  I  date  mj  ooa- 
yersion  back  to  that  time.  My  name  is  Ezra  Fisk.  I  am  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.' " 

Young  Fisk  pursued  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  imder 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Packard,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  his  native  {Slaee.     He 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  year  1809,  haying  been, 
his  college  course,  one  of  the  little  company  of  pious  young  men,  who 
frequently  for  prayer  with  reference  to  eyangelical  missions ;  among  w\ 
were  Mills  and  Richards.     After  his  graduation,  he  prosecuted  his 
cal  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Packard,  towards  whom  he 
to  cherish,  till  the  close  of  life,  the  most  affectionate  respect  and 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Franklin  Association,  on  the  19tk  <f 
April,  1810;  and,  after  preaching  for  some  months   as   a  licentiate,  wis 
ordained  as  an  eyangelbt.     He  laboured  in  this  capacity  chiefly  among  tW 
numerous  destitute  congregations  then  in  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and,  during 
his  sojourn  there,  in  March,  1812,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  relatioa 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Francis  Cummins.    In  the  antamn  of  l^ 
same  year,  though  debilitated  by  his  residence  and  labours  in  the  South,  bt 
performed  the  work  of  a  city  missionary  for  some  months  in  Philadelphia 
In  August,  1818,  he  became  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chor^  ii 
Ooshen,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  and  acceptable  diackaifi 
of  his  duties  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

He  receiyed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  from  Hamilton  College  it 
1825. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  Dr.  Fisk  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  an  als^ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  to  intermit  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  duties,  aal 
he  sought  relief  by  a  winter's  residence  in  the  milder  climate  of  Geoipa 
During  his  absence,  he  unexpectedly  receiyed  the  appointment  of  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  ths 
General  Assembly ;  which,  on  his  return,  he  felt  constrained  to  decline,  fron 
a  conyiction  that  it  would  inyolye  more  labour  and  hardship  than  he  wu 
able  to  endure.    In  May,  1833,  he  was  recommended  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre&bj^ 
terian  Church  for  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Chor^ 
Goyernment  in  that  Institution.     Shortly  after  this  he  made  a  journey  tt 
Alleghany  town,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Seminary,  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  more  inteUigentlj 
in  respect  to  his  duty ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  signified  hb  aoceptsDce 
of  the  appointment.     On  bis  return;  he  sought  and  obtained  a  release  fron 
his  pastoral  charge,  which  was  a  sore  trial  to  both  himself  and  his  people. 
His  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  waa  s 
member,  was  published,  and  is  a  fine  illustration  of  his  tenderness,  wisdoo, 
and  piety.  • 

Having  taken  leaye  of  his  people.  Dr.  Fisk  set  out  for  his  new  field  of 
labour,  and  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  Noyember.  On  the  eyeniai 
of  the  next  day,  (Sabbath,)  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  Ivctan 
room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.    Immediately  af^  prBaehts^ 
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he  became  very  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  the  day  following  had  a  high  fever 
accompanied  by  excruciating  pain  in  the  head.  Other  decidedly  nnfavoor- 
able  symptoms  soon  followed,  one  of  which  was  an  incessant  and  ezhaosting 
hiccup.  After  about  two  weeks,  however,  his  disease  seemed  to  leave  him, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  proceed  on  his 
journey.  But  this  hope  was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  On  Sunday  night, 
December  3d,  he  was  taken  with  a  relapse,  and  after  an  alternation  of  hopes 
and  fears  in  respect  to  him,  he  departed  peacefully  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fol; 
lowing  Tuesday,  December  5, 1833, — having  nearly  completed  his  forty-ninth 
year.  His  Funeral  was  attended  on  the  Saturday  following  in  the  lecture 
room  in  which  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  an  appropriate  Address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  which  was  afterwards  published 
in  the  ''Christian  Advocate."  His  remains  were  removed,  by  request  of 
his  former  charge,  to  Ooshen,  and  there  reverently  deposited  in  their  final 
resting  place.     Mrs.  Fisk  survived  him ;  but  they  had  no  children. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1833,  and  was  a  Trustee  of  Williams  College,  from  1823,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  from  1825,  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Fisk  published  an  Oration  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  in 
Williams  College,  1825 ;  a  Lecture  on  the  Inability  of  Sinners,  delivered 
in  the  Spruce  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  1832 ;  a  Farewell  Sermon,  1833. 
He  also  published  a  series  of  valuable  articles  on  Mental  Science,  in  the 
Christian  Advocate,  in  1832. 


FROM  THE  REV.  LUTHER  HALSET,  D.  D. 

Bloomimo  Gbovb,  N.  T.,  March  2, 1867. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  confess  it  has  not  been  without  some  hesitation  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  comply  with  your  request — not  from  any  lack  of  regard  to 
yourself,  nor  of  tender  remembrance  of  the  friend  of  my  youth, — the  late  Dr. 
Ezra  Fisk ;  but  solely  because  of  an  habitual  aversion  to  writing  for  the  public, 
and  a  fear  that  I  might  fail,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  to  draw  an  accu- 
rate portrait  in  the  attitude  required.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Fisk  lives  in  my 
memory  by  his  general  amiableness  and  connection  with  former  studies,  ecclesi- 
astical councils,  correspondence  and  social  life,  rather  than  by  his  pulpit  exhi- 
bitions. Our  friendship  was  intimate  and  unalloyed;  and  as  a  critic,  a  friend  is 
less  valuable  than  a  stranger;  as  in  the  former,  the  heart  rather  than  the  head  is 
the  seat  of  impressions.  Distance,  too,  affects  our  optics;  and  I  now  stand  so 
far  off  from  my  firiend,  I  can  but  sketch  a  general  outline,  while  much  of  feature 
and  colour  are  lost  in  the  haze  of  years. 

In  the  pulpit,  his  person  was  fine,  his  dress  ever  plain  and  neat,  his  counte- 
nance benevolent,  his  voice  pleasant,  his  pronunciation  distinct  and  accurate, 
varied  and  enlivened  by  special  emphasis,  his  action  moderate  and  gleeful,  his 
air  solemn,  and  at  times  earnest  and  tender,  altogether  suited  to  secure  respect 
and  attention.  Of  his  sermons,  I  may  say  his  texts  were  not  startling  by  sin- 
gularity, but  selected  because  fairly  and  clearly  conveying  an  important  doctrine, 
which  became  the  burden  of  the  discourse.  The  text  he  carefully  studied  in  the 
orinnal  Hebrew  or  Qreek,  also  in  its  relation  to  antecedent  and  succeeding  pas- 
sa^s,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  its  exact  sense,  allusions,  and  argument.  Thus 
assisted,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  out  the  doctrine  as  far  as  possible  in  a  textual 
manner.  His  divisions  were  natural,  logical,  briefly  and  distinctly  stated.  His 
language  was  simple,  but  classical — ^the  movement  of  his  sentences  rather  stately 
and  uniform.    His  illustrations  not  abundant,  and  rather  fair  than  striking — 
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« 
the  ukdersUnding  rather  than  the  emotions  seemed  his  aim.    His 

was  clear  and  scriptural — the  practical  advantage  taken  of  it  in  his  a] 

was  connected  and  faithiiil.    In  a  word,  as  his  temperament  was  kindly  aai 

equable,  so  his  pulpit  exercises  were  interesting,  uniform,  and  solid,  attended  kf 

a  large  and  growing  congregation  of  piety  and  intelligence. 

True,  there  were  times  when  his  manner  was  less  calm  and  stately,  and  mks 
were  forgotten;  when  he  allowed  himself  to  drift  on  the  full  influence  of  tbe 
times,  the  truth,  and  the  Spirit.  Then  his  voice  took  greater  range,  the  fountaiss 
of  emotion  were  broken  up,  and  he  was  remarkably  impressive  and  moving.  This 
was  most  observed  in  his  incidental  addresses  at  evening  meetings  lor  devotiaB 
and  religious  inquiry.    There  he  was  truly  eloquent. 

In  this  brief  retrospect  of  the  ministerial  character  of  Dr.  Fisk,  it  woold  he 
treachery  to  worth  as  well  as  friendship,  to  omit  his  special  aptitude  and  nsefid- 
ness  as  a  eounaeUor,  There  was  in  him  a  tenderness,  a  patience,  a  perapioeifef, 
a  comprehension,  an  unusual  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  candoor  and  siiavi^ 
of  manner,  which,  united  to  a  large  share  of  the  public  confidence,  nuule 
eminently  useful  in  this  ^here.  Like  the  silent,  unseen  and  universal  po 
of  nature,  which  give  life  and  harmony  to  the  system,  but  in  their  wide-spnU 
agencies  exceed  detail;  so  his  life  was  a  wide-spread  and  noiseless  Uessii^  to  the 
Church.    His  record  is  on  high. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LUTHEB  HALSBT. 


■<•♦- 


DANIEL  A.  CLARK  * 

1810-1840. 

Danixl  a.  Clark  was  bom  at  Bahway,  N.  J.,  March  1,  1779.  His 
father  was  David  Clark,  a  relative  of  Abram  Clark,  one  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  mother  was  Elisabeth  Moore,  a  per 
son  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  of  consistent  and  devoted  piety.  She 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  religious  education  of  her  children,  in  whUk 
unhappily  she  was  rather  hindered  than  aided  by  her  husband,  ma  he 
to  have  had  little  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  to  bare 
little  whether  his  children  grew  up  Christians  or  infidels.  The  mother*! 
treatment  of  them,  owing  perhaps  partly  to  a  natural  severity  of  temper, 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  her  own  early  education,  was  sometimes  want* 
ing  in  due  consideration  and  prudence  ;  but  she  never  left  them  in  doohc  as 
to  her  commanding  desire  to  see  them  in  possession  of  the  richest  of  all 
blessings. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  resist  hk 
mother's  counsels  and  exhortations,  and.  to  mingle  clandestinely  in  sccnel 
which  her  judgment,  and  affection,  and  authority,  had  forbidden  to  hia. 
He  had  a  perfect  passion  for  attending  balls ;  and,  on  one  ooeasion,  havftg 
gone  to  a  ball,  without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  command  of  hii 
mother,  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain,  and  he  retnnied 

Nenioir  prefixed  to  hli  Scnaou.— MS.  ttom  hli  son^  Dr.  Cteik. 
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home,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  intense  agony.  At  another  time, 
his  mother,  having  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  mingle  in  sach  a  scene  of 
amusement,  aotnally  followed  him  to  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  return  with  her.  His  father  was  now  about  putting  him  to  business ; 
and  the  man  to  whom  he  was  to  be  apprenticed,  was  grossly  irreligious,  if 
not  a  profligate.  Shortly  before  the  time  he  was  to  leave  home,  he,  deter- 
mined, on  a  certain  Sabbath  morning,  to  attend  church  at  Elisabethtown 
that  day,  and  hear  the  celebrated  David  Austin.  Though  he  entered  the 
church  without  any  serious  feelings,  the  announcement  of  the  text  (Jere- 
miah i.  4,  5.)  awakened  them ;  and  he  resolved  for  once  to  Usten  attentively. 
The  effect  was  that  his  spirit  was  overwhelmed ;  and  he  retired  from  the 
hoose  with  feelings  and  purposes  altogether  new.  Subsequently  to  this,  he 
had  great  doubts  and  conflicts ;  but  he  seems  rather  to  have  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  under  that  sermon  of  Mr.  Austin,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
first  actings  of  the  principle  of  spiritual  life.  In  about  one  year  from  this 
time,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman. 

Soon  after  this,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  minis- 
try; and,  in  1802,  commenced  his  preparation  for  College,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Finley,  of  Basking  Bidge.  In  March,  1805,  he 
was  summoned  home  to  see  his  mother  die.  Her  death  was  a  tranquil  and 
glorious  one ;  and  her  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  for  the  salvation  of  her 
ohildren.  He  entered  Princeton  College  in  1805,  at  an  advanced  standing, 
and  graduated  in  1808,  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  commencing  his  theological  studies,  placed  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York ;  and  in  May,  1810,  left  Newark, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Griffin,  for  Andover,  Mass.,  the  latter  to  be  a  Pro- 
fessor, the  former  a  student,  in  the  Seminary  which  had  just  been  established 
there. .  Here  he  continued  between  one  and  two  years,  being  a  member  of 
the  third  class  ever  formed  in  the  Institution.  In  October,  1810,  while  he 
was  yet  a  student  at  Andover,  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey. 

In  1811,  he.  visited  Portland,  Me.,  and,  for  several  weeks,  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  who  was  obliged  to  suspend 
his  labours  for  some  time  on  account  of  ill  health. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Union  Church  of  Braintree 
and  Weymouth,  Mass.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Barker,  of  Gorham. 

Mr.  Clark  remained  at  Weymouth,  preaching  with  great  boldness  and 
pungency,  till  the  autumn  of  1815 ;  when  he  was  induced,  partly  by  the 
impaired  health  of  his  wife,  which  was  thought  to  demand  a  milder  climate, 
and  partly  by  an  opposition  which  had  arisen  in  the  parish  to  his  ministry, 
to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  Having  obtained  an  honourable  dismbsion, 
he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  laboured  through  the  winter  following,  at 
Hanover,  where  there  was  an  unusual  attention  to  religion. 

iln  January,  1816,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Southbury,  Conn.  In  connection  with  his  labours  here  as  a  minister,  he 
taught,  gratuitously,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  large  school,  with  a  view  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  place  and  vicinity. 
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When  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Clark  had  determined  to  leare  Sonthhwr, 
his  Bervices  were  sought  for  by  several  highly  respectable  congregatkas: 
and  he  finally  accepted  an  invitation-  from  the  West  Parish  of  Amhent. 
Mass.  Here  he  was  installed  January  26,  1820, — :the  Sermon  on  the  ecea- 
sion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  of  Farmington. 

Mr.  Clark's  ministry  at  Amherst  was  far  from  being  a  quiet  and  peaeeM 
one.  Charges  of  various  kinds  were  made  against  him,  some  of  tbem  sen- 
ously  affecting  not  only  his  ministerial  but  Christian  character;  and,  is> 
February,  1824,  a  Council  was  convened  to  consider  and  decide  upon  tte 
various  allegations.  It  embraced  a  large  amount  of  talent  and  inflneaee; 
and  several,  who  had  long  been  conspicuous  in  civil  life,  bore  a  proBuust 
part  in  the  investigation.  The  result  was  that  the  Pastor  was  acquitted  m. 
the  several  charges,  and  was  cordially  recommended  to  the  churches  ss 
an  able  and  faithful  minister. 

Mr.  Clark  remained  at  Amherst  for  a  season  after  the  action  of  ths 
council, — continuing  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  ;  but,  as  Ik 
situation  here  was  in  many  respects  an  undesirable  one,  he  was  more  tkia 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  for  leaving  h. 
Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congreft* 
tional  Church  in  Bennington,  Yt. ,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  on  the 
14th  of  June.  Dr.  Griffin,  his  theological  teacher,  then  President  of  Wil* 
Hams  College,  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  preached  the  sermon. 

Here  Mr.  Clark's  labours  were  very  arduous ;  but  his  fearless  manner  of 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  evil  provoked  a  violent  opposition.  A  revival  of 
considerable  power  attended  his  labours ;  the  Temperance  Reform  in  Be*- 
niugton  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  connection  with  bis  efforts ;  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Lyceum,  which  ezerte<f  a  deeidedlj 
healthful  influence  upon  the  young  men  of  the  community;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  tokens  of  usefulness,  he  was  disposed,  after  a  few  yean, 
in  consideration  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  his  ministry,  t<>  sedt  i 
new  field  of  labour.  He,  therefore,  requested  the  Church  and  Society  t» 
unite  with  him  in  calling  a  mutual  council  for  his  dismission.  The  Coinefl 
accordingly,  assembled  and  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation,  declaring  Mr. 
Clark  worthy  of  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  churches.  This  occur- 
red in  the  autumn  of  1830. 

Mr.  Clark,  on  leaving  Bennington,  went  to  Troy,  and  agun  oceopied  tk 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Benian,  who  found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  the  Soath  oi 
account  of  his  health.  Hei^e  his  preaching  was  heard  with  great  attentioB, 
and  produced  a  powerful  effect.  After  this  he  laboured,  for  some  time,  ii 
XJtica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  vicinity,  and  for  a  short  season  made  Utica  the  pkw 
of  his  stated  residence.  On  his  way  thither,  on  board  a  canal  boat,  he  Aet 
with  an  accident,  by  which  he  broke  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  tkm 
rendering  himself  nearly  incapable  of  using  a  pen.  He  left  Utica  in  Jnne, 
1882 ;  and  three  days  after  he  had  removed  his  family,  the  cholera  brake 
out,  and  in  three  days  more  it  had  found  two  victims  in  the  honse  in  which 
he  had  resided. 

On  the  17th  of  July  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clark  was  installed  over  die  Pr»- 
byterian  Church,  in  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  T.  But,  after  a  lesidttiee 
hero  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  his  iron  constitution  so  fiir  gave  waj  that  be 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  Having  taken  leave  of  his  people, 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  where  ha 
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eluldrenwere  engaging  in  business.  Here  he  oocnpied  himself  in  contri- 
buting to  some  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  in  supplying  occa- 
sionally the  vacant  pulpit  of  some  neighbouring  church,  and  especially  in 
preparing  for  the  press  three  volumes  of  Sermons,  which  were  published  in 
1836  and  1887.  About  this  time,  he  received  an  eligible  call  to  settle ;  but 
the  state  of  his  health  utterly  forbade  his  acceptance  of  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  hope  that  his 
health  might  be  benefitted  by  a  Southern  climate.  He  remained  there 
daring  the  winter,  and  preached  occasionally  with  great  energy  and  effect. 
He  also  contributed  several  interesting  articles  to  two  religious  newspapers. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1885,  with  his  health  in  no 
degree  improved.  Frequent  depletion  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  was  the  ever  threatening 
symptom ;  but  both  he  and  his  friends  had  now  come  to  feel  that  his  recovery 
was  hopeless.  In  the  fall  of  1887,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
Haven,  thinking  that  he  might  experience  some  benefit  from  a  more  quiet 
residence.  And,  for  a  short  time,  the  change  seemed  likely  to  prove  favour- 
able :  he  preached  once  after  his  arrival  there,  but  it  was  his  last  effort  in 
the  pulpit.  Shortly  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  paralysis,  which 
affected  his  right  side  and  the  organs  of  speech.  After  this,  he  walked 
with  difficulty,  and  was  able  to  take  but  little  exercise. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  finding  that  the  removal  had  been  of  no  service  to 
him,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  New  York.  During  this  year,  his  dis- 
ease increased  in  severity,  until  at  length  his  mind  became  quite  unstrung. 
Much  of  the  time  he  was  oppressed  with  spiritual  gloom,  and  had  little  or 
so  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  his  own  religious  exercises ;  but  his 
mind  alwaj«  kindled  at  any  intelligence  of  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  Eang- 
dom.  He  died  in  great  tranquillity  on  the  3d  of  March,  1840,  of  an  ossifi- 
cation of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  His  Funeral  was  attended  at  the 
Sroadway  Tabernacle,  where  an  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joel  Parker.  His  remains  were  subsequently  taken  to  New  Haven  for 
burial.  , 

Mr.  Clark,  though  practically  a  Congregationalist  while  he  exercised  his 
ministry  in  New  England,  nevertheless  always  retained  his  preference  for 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  GK)vernment,  and  resumed  his  relations 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  He 
became  ultimately  a  member  of  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
as  such  fell  upon  the  New  Sohool  side,  on  the  division  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1888. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Clark's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  1814.  The  Church  safe :  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Consociation  at  Water  town,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  erecting  for  the  Charity  Institu- 
tion in  Amherst,  1820.  A  volume  of  Sermons  to  be  used  in  religious 
meetings,  where  there  is  not  present  a  Gospel  Minister,  1825.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  good  taste  on  the  moral  affections :  An  Address  delivered  before 
the  Alexandrian  Society  of  Amherst  College,  1827.  **  Mirror  of  human 
nature,"  and  ** Practical  test  of  love  or  enmity  to  God:"  Two  Sermons  in 
the  National  Preacher,  1827.  **  The  Son  of  God  must  be  reverenced,"  and 
*'  The  two  champions  contracted:"  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
1829.    *'The  Sinners  desperate  Depravity,"  and  '*The  nature  and  resoll 
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of  Sanotification  :'*  Two  Sermoiu  in  the  National  Preacher.  1880.    Tkm 
Tolumes  of  Sermons,  12mo.,  1886,  1837. 

The  ''complete  works"  of  Mr.  Clark,  together  with  a 
Sketch,  and  an  estimate  of  hb  powers  as  a  preacher  by  the  Bew. 
Shepard,  D.  D.,  were  printed  in  1846,  in  two  yolnmes,  octaro. 

Mr.  Clark  left  six  children, — five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Four  of  Ui 
sons  have  been  liberally  educated,  and  are  ooonpying  important  posts  of 
professional  usefulness.  Two  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  Iav,  eat 
of  whom  is  now  (1B56)  a  member  of  Congress  elect  from  the  ctij  of  Nev 
York;  one  is  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  one  a  phys^ 
oian  and  medical  author.  His  daughter  is  married  to  the  Boy.  J.  lAviii^ 
ston  Willard,  of  Sparta,  N.  J.,  and  is  a  contributor  to  tarioua  litem; 
periodicals. 

FROM  THE  REY.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D. 

Sprihgfixld,  Mass.,  February  28, 186$. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  concerning  whom  you  ask  lor  or 
recollections,  was  decidedly  a  man  of  mark  among  the  ministers  of  Mew  Sb( 
land.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  at  Princeton,  while  I  waa  a 
of  Theology  there,  and  he  a  member  of  College;  but  it  waa  only  of  a 
character, — ^such  as  naturally  grew  out  of  my  occasional  meetings  with  him  wt 
our  debating  clubs,  religious  gatherings,  &c.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  erer  met  with 
him  trom  the  time  of  my  leaving  Princeton,  until  he  came  to  reside  in  thia  na/^ 
bourhood,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Amherst.  During  his  residence  there,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  him,  and  knew  him,  I  may  sar, 
somewhat  intimately,  till  the  close  of  bis  life.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  wis 
after  he  had  become  disabled  for  public  service  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  tM 
there  were  unmistakeable  signs  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand. 

Mr.  Clark  had  a  large  and  strongly  built  frame,  and  a  constitution  that  seeoed 
well  fitted  for  endurance.  His  countenance  had  in  it  more  of  strength  than  of 
delicacy — n^ore  that  was  commanding  than  attractive.  His  manners ,  too,  wen 
of  the  straightforward,  and  perhaps  I  may  say,  careless  sort,  rather  than  h 
cative  of  a  high  degree  of  social  culture.  Ii^conversation,  he  was  at  onoa 
ligent  and  communicative.  He  impressed  you  as  decidedly  a  man  of 
originality — ^you  felt  that  you  were  in  contact  with  much  more  than  an  ordimrj 
mind. 

But  it  was  in  the  pulpit  that  ho  exerted  his  highest  influence.  Hia 
was  unp'olished,  but  simple,  natural,  and  prodigiously  energetic.  His 
were  distinguished  for  great  directness  of  style  and  thought;  for  luad  exposi- 
tions of  Divine  truth,  and  for  the  most  plain  and  pungent  dealing  with  thi 
conscience.  He  sometimes  also  displayed  a  rich  and  powerful  imaginatka, 
especially  in  illustrating  such  scenes  as  the  death  on  Calvary,  and  the 
tions  of  tl\e  next  world;  but  even  .when  he  was  most  prodigal  of  fine  ii 
you  always  felt  that  it  was  for  some  higher  end  than  mere  rhetorical  di^bf— 
that  it  was  simply  to  give  additional  impressiveness  to  the  truth.  From  wbat  I 
have  known  of  his  preaching,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  better  adaplod 
to  carry  conviction  and  alarm  to  the  sinner,  than  consolation  to  the  troablod 
or  bleeding  heart;  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  deficient  in  the  latter. 

The  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Clark,  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted,  take 
rank  with  the  ablest  sermons  which  our  country  has  produced.  There  ts  ia 
them  a  vigour  and  fulness  of  thought,  a  richness  of  illustration,  and  an  afaaoot 
irresistible  force  of  appeal,  that  render  them  an  honour  to  the  American  pvlptt 

Yours  truly, 

S.  OSGOOD. 
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PHILIP  LINDSLEY,  D.  D.» 

1810—1865. 

• 

Philip  Lindslet,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Phebe  (Condiot)  Lindsloj,  was 
IxMrn  December  21,  1786,  at  the  residence  of  his  maternal  grandmother, 
liilrs.  Huldah  Condict,  widow  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Condict,  near  Morris* 
t4>wn,  N.  J.  His  parents  were  both  of  English  extraction,  and  the  Linds- 
le^B  and  Condicts  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Morristown,  and  were 
Active  and  influential  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  His  early. youth  was  spent 
ia  his  father's  family,  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  In  1799,  when  he  was  in 
Ills  thirteenth  year,  he  entered  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley  of 
that  place — then  just  opened  with  siz  pupils.  Here  he  continued  three 
years,  with  the  exception  of  three  months,  during  which  he  was  at  Morris- 
town,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  also  a  distinguished 
teacher.  He  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
Koveuiber,  1802,  and  was  graduated  in  September,  1804.  He  passed  the 
first  winter  after  leaving  College  at  Morristown,  as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
Mr.  Stevenson's  school;  and  in  May  following,  (1805,)  he  began  to  teach 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Finley  at  Basking 
Ridge.  Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1807,  when  he  resigned  his 
place,  and  about  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  which  Mr. 
Finley  was  Pastor,  and  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  The  same  year  he  became  a  Tutor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  two  years,  teaching  Latii\  and  Greek, 
and  at  the  same  time  studying  Theology  in  connection  with  the  classics,  the 
French  language,  &c.  The  winter  of  1809-10,  he  spent  at  the  College, 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

After  making  a  short  excursion  to  Virginia,  he  returned  to  Princeton, 
and  continued  his  theological  studies  there  during  the  summer.  In  Octo- 
her  following,  he  went  to  Newtown,  L.  I.,  where  he  preached  for  so.me  time 
as  a  stated  supply,  and  declined  overtures  for  a  settlement.  The  summer 
of  1811  he  passed  in  study  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perrine,  (afterwards  Pro- 
fessor at  Auburn,)  at  Bottle  Hill,  (now  Madison,)  N.  J.;  and,  as  Mr.  Per- 
rine was  installed  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  October  following,  Mr. 
Lindsley  accompanied  him  thither,  and  continued  the  study  of  Theology 
and  Hebrew  under  his  instruction  during,  the  next  winter.  In  1812,  he 
made  a  tour  through  New  England  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  returned  to  Princeton  in  the  capacity  of  Senior 
Tutor  in  the  College.  In  1813,  ho  was  transferred  .from  the  Tutorship  to 
the  Professorship  of  languages,  and  at  the  same  time  was  chosen  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  also  held  the  offices  of  Librarian  and  Inspec- 
tor of  the  College  during  his  connection  with  the  institution.  In  October 
of  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon* 
Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

*  ObitoMy  AddreMM. — MS.  from  hif  ion,  Rer.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindaley. 
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In  1817,  Mr.  Lindsley  was  twice  chosen  President  of  TrajiBylvKBiA  €» 
versity,  Ky.;  but  in  both  instances  declined.  In  June  of  the  same  jw. 
he  was  ordained,  sine  titulo^  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswii^;  uH 
in  September  following,  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  College  of  Net 
Jersey.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Green,  as  President  of  the  CoIk{t 
in  1822,  he  was  for  one  year  acting  President.  In  the  early  part  of  1^ 
he  was  chosen  President  of  Cumberland  College,  Tenn.;  and  a  few  mootfa 
later  was  chosen  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  but  he  deeU 
both  appointments.  The  same  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  ne 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle;  then  under  the  ?» 
dency  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason. 

During  the  winter  of  1823-24, — shortly  after  having  refused  to  conaiff 
overtures  concerning  the  Presidency  of  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  0^ 
he  was  again  importuned  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Cumberland  Colk^i^ 
and  was  finally  induced  to  visit  Nashville,  that  he  might  form  a  more  iita^ 
ligent  opinion  of  his  duty  in  respect  to  it ;  and  the  result  was  that,  on  tk 
8th  of  May,  he  very  reluctantly  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  ofm. 
During  his  absence,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College  hid  lett 
a  deputy  to  Princeton  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  become  President  ef  tkt 
institution.  On  the  24th  of  December,  he  arrived  in  Nashville  witk  Ui 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children, — the  College  fasvio^  tki 
been  in  operation  a  few  weeks,  with  about  thirty  students.  He  wis  im* 
gurated  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  12th  of  January,  1825.  Bii 
Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  was  published,  and  very  widely  dftt- 
lated.  It  was  a  noble  effort,  and  was  regarded  as  auspicious  of  an  aniaeadj 
useful  and  brilliant  career.  The  corporate  name  of  the  College  was  dMDgtd 
the  next  year  to  "The  University  of  Na.sh?ille." 

Though  Dr.  Lindsley  never  directly  or  indirectly  sought  an  appoiotactt 
from  any  literary  institution,  such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  sdieitc^ 
to  the  Presidency  of  such  institutions  more  frequently  perhaps  tkaa  0/ 
other  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the «« 
already  mentioned,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Washington  Coil^* 
Lexington,  Ya.,  and  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in  1829;  was  ekaet 
twice  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  ii 
1830 ;  was  chosen  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  PhiWd- 
phia,  and  President  of  the  College  of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  18S4;  I^ 
sident  of  South  Alabama  College,  at  Marion,  in  1837;  and  Prestdeaftif 
Transylvania  University,  in  1839; — all  which  appointments  he  proap^ 
declined,  though  he  was  greatly  urged  to  accept  them. 

In  ^lay,  1834,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  unanimously  elected  Moderator  of  ^ 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  tks 
holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  tk 
*' Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,''  at  Copenhagen,  in  1837. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1845,  Mrs.  Lindsley  was  taken  from  kia  ^ 
death,  after  a  most  happy  union  of  about  thirty- two  years.  On  ike  1^ 
of  April,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Ayers,  the  widow rf* 
kinsman, — Elias  Aycrs,  the  founder  of  the  New  Albany  Theologictl 8eB»- 
nary, — a  daughter  of  the  late  Major  William  Silliman  of  Fairfield,  Co"*-' 
and  a  neice  of  the  venerable  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College. 

•  In  May,  1850,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastiea]  Pali? 
and  Biblical  ArchsBology  in  the  New  Albany  Theological  Semioaiyi  ^ 
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liaving  resigned  the  Pre^idenoy  of  the  UtiiTenity  of  Nashville  in  October 
following,  he  removed  to  New  Albany  in  December,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  Professorship  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Here  he 
continued  usefully  and  acceptably  employed  until  April,  1853,  when  he 
resigned  the  office,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wbh  of  the  Board. 

The  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  study,  devotion, 
and  intercourse  with  his  friends.     A  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1855,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  consent  to  serve  the 
Presbytery  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly,  and  his  reply  was, — **  I 
have  never  sought  any  appointment,  and  when  God  has  placed  upon  me  a 
duty,  I  endeavour  to  discharge  it."     He  was  accordingly  appointed;  but  he 
6oemed  afterwards  to  doubt  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  attempt  to  fulfil  the 
appointment,  and  he  remarked  the  morning  that  he  left  home,  as  if  from  a 
premonition  of  what  was  before  him, — **I  think  it  probable  I  shall  never 
return — I  may  die  before  I  reach  Nashville."     He,  however,  did  reach 
Kashville,  though  he  reached  there  only  to  die.     On  Wednesday  morning, 
ahe  23d  of  May,  while  he  was  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  surrounded  by 
his  children,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  danger  of  aged  men  travel- 
ling from  home ;  and  Dr.  Lindsley  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  unwise, 
and  that  they  thereby  often  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy.     A  guest  at  the 
table  pleasantly  inquired — **Is  not  your  advice  inconsistent  with  your  own 
lonely  journey  to  this  place?"     **No,"  he  replied,  *'no,  I  am  here  also  at 
•home — as  well  die  here  as  any  where;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  struck 
vrith  apoplexy,  and  passed  instantly  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  in 
-which  he  remained  till  hb  death,  which  occurred  at  one  o'clock  the  next 
^Friday  morning.     When  the  tidings  of  his  alarming  illness  were  communi- 
cated to  the  General  Assembly,  special  prayers  were  immediately  offered  in 
his  behalf,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  him,  and  express  the  sympa^ 
thy  of  the  Assembly  with  his  afflicted  family.     When  hb  departure  was 
announced,  the  most  tender  and  respectful  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  the 
funeral  solemnities,  which  took  place  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  and  were  con* 
ducted  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Assembly,   bore  witness  to  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  with  which  his  character  and  services  were  regarded. 
His  remains  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  first  wife  and  his 
jonngest  son. 

Dr.  Lindsley  left  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  his 
eons  were  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  One  of  them, — 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  is  a  lawyer ;  another, — Nathaniel  Lawrence.^  was 
formerly  Professor  of  Languages  in  Cumberland  University,  and  more 
recently  Principal  of  Greenwood  Female  Seminary,  Tenn.;  and  the  third, 
John  Berrien^  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Hedical  department  of  the  same  institution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lindsley 's  publications: — A  Plea  for  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  (several  editions,)  1821.  Early  piety 
recommended  in  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  College  chapel,  Princeton,  1821. 
The  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath  explained  and  enforced  in  a  Sermon 
addressed  more  particularly  to  the  young,  1821.  Improvement  of  time : 
Two  Discourses  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1822. 
A  Farewell  Sermon  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
1824.    An  Address  at  his  Inauguration  as  President  of  Cumberland  College, 
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1825.  The  oatxse  of  Edaeation  in  TeaneBsee :    A  Baooalaoreato  Addne, 

1826.  A  Baccalaureate  Address,  1827.  A  Baccalaureate  Addren,  1829. 
A  Baccalaureate  Address,  1881.  A  Baccalaureate  Address,  1882.  Ai 
Address  ou  the  Centennial  Birth-day  of  George  Washington,  1832.  ADb- 
course  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Edgar,  Nashrille,  1833.  A 
Baccalaureate  Address,  entitled  *' Speech  in  behalf  of  the  Unnrenn^of 
Nashville,"  1887.  A  Lecture  on  Popular  Education,  1887.  A  Baeodn- 
reate  Address,  entitled  **  Speech  about  Colleges,"  1848. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  m 
1816,  Br.  Lindsley  was  a  Professor  in  the  College.     As  soon  aa  I  saw  ^ia, 
and  before  I  knew  who  he  was,  he  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  mark — ^his  fiof 
intelligent  and  commanding  countenance,  and  symmetrical  person,  and  dig- 
nified air,  left  me  in  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  intellectual  nobilitj 
of  the  place.     Though  he  used  regularly  to  attend  the  College  chapel,  jet, 
during  my  connection  with  the  Seminary,  he  never  preached  there,  and  I 
believe  rarely,  if  ever,  preached  at  all.     ^ut  he  used  to  attend  very  otfieii 
the  evening  exercises  of  the  Seminary,  which  consisted  in  the  discussion  of 
some  question  previously  agreed  upon ;  and  on  those  occasions  I  think  k 
rarely  failed  to  speak.  •  And  he  never  spoke  without  evincing  keen  discriiu- 
nation,  and  great  polemic  dexterity.     Whatever  the  subject  might  be,  Ik 
always  took  a  liberal  and  enlarged  vi^w  of  it ;  and  showed  the  most  expaa- 
sive  Christian  Sympathies.     My  impression  then  was,  and  still  is,  that  his 
views' of  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  Church  polity,  were  of  jost  aboot' 
the  same  type  with  those  of  Dr.  Smith  under  whom  he  had  studied,  and  fst 
whose  talents  and  character  he  chiarished  an  almost  boundless  adminliofl. 
My  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Seminarr, 
was  very  limited ;  and  yet  so  strongly  marked  was  his  character,  that  there 
was  perhaps  no  man  in  Princeton  of  whom  I  carried  away  a  more  distinct 
impression.     From  the  spring  of  1819,  I  think  I  never  saw  him  till  fione* 
time  in  the  year  1848,  when  he  passed  a  night  in  Albany,  in  very  feeble 
health,  and  sent  Tor  me  to  come  and  see  him  at  his  hotel.     I  found  bin 
greatly  changed  in  his  external  appearance,  but  as  bright  in  intellect,  td 
as  genial  in  spirit,  as  ever^     The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation  was  Pr. 
Smith,  concerning  whom  he  had  not  long  before  written  me  a  letter  of  pe^ 
sonal  recollections,  which  is  included  in  this  work ;  and  he  talked  of  \oi 
varied  gifts  and  graces  with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  he  wrote.    Wbea  I 
parted  with  him,  his  great  apparent  feebleness  led  me  to  suppose  it  was  iiv 
the  last  time ;  but  it  turned  out  otherwise,  as  I  saw  him  once  after  that,  wi 
with  his  health  considerably  improved.     The  last  letter  I  received  from  Mb 
was  written  jui^t  as  hb  was  leaving  New  Albany  to  go  to  Nashville  to  die; 
and  when  I  saw  the  notice  of  his  death  in  the  newspaper,  I  was  almost 
ready  to  question  its  correctness  on  the  ground  that  I  had  received  a  lettff 
from  him  of  a  later  date.     It  was  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote. 
Many  who  knew  him  much  better  than  I  did,  would  agree  with  me  in  V^ 
nouncing  him  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man. 
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FBOM  THE  REV.  J0H17  MACLEAH,  D.  D., 

PXB8IBKHT  or  THB  COLXJBOB  01  HEM  JXB8ST. 

CoLLKGK  OF  Nxw  J^BBXT,  P&iNCiTOM,  November  25,  1866. 

BeT.  and  dear  Sir:  Were  I  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  character  of  my 
lamented  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  I  fihould  the  more  willingly  give  you  my 
reooUectiona  of  him.  As  it  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  left  Prince- 
ton, these  recollections,  though  not  faint,  have  not  the  life  and  freshness  they 
would  possess,  had  our  intimacy  continued  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge. 
He  had,  in  a  high  degree,  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  his  pupils  some  of 
his  own  ardour  for  the  studies  of  his  department.  They  were  taught  to  give  close 
attention  to  grammatical  niceties,  as  well  as  to  the  'Style  and  sentiments  of  the 
authors  studied.     For  youth  in  College,  as  well  as  for  youth  in  classical  schools, 
he  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  constant  reference  to  the  Grammar  and  the 
Dictionary;  and  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  words,  as  requisite  to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  style  and  thought.    His  favourite  Greek  authors,  if  I 
mistake  not,  were  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Longinus;  and  to  his  fondness  for  them 
may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  own  style.    He  was  strong, 
fervid  and  bold;  and  not  altogether  free  from  defects  common  to  men  of  ardent 
mind  and  nervous  temperament.    In  conversation  and  debate  he  was  ready  and 
fluent;  yet  he  Yery  seldom  ventured  to  preach  without  writing.    I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  his  doing  so  more  than  once,  while  he  was  connected  with  this  institution. 
.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  plain  and  unaffected,  yet  earnest  and  impres- 
sive.    With  the  students  he  was  a  favourite  preacher;  and  at  their  request  he 
published  several  of  hb  sermons.    The  Discourse  which  perhaps  attracted  moro 
attention  than  any  other  which  he  published  during  his  residence  here,  was  his 
''  Plea  for  the  Theological  Seminary."    It  seems,  however,  to  Have  wrought  dif- 
ferently upon  different  minds;  for  while  it  led  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  to  make  a  donation  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Seminary,  it  gave 
great  offence  in  certain  other  quarters,  on  account  of  its  supposed  allusions  to 
some  prominent  individuals;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  indirectly  influenced 
him  in  declining  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  which  was  subsequently  tendered 
to  him. 

In  his  attention  to  his  professional  duties.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  always  prompt 
and  unflinching.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  inability  to  leave  his  house  would 
induce  him  to  absent  himself  from  any  College  exercise,  which  it  belonged  to  him 
to  conduct. 

As  a  College  officer,  he  was  always  popular,  although  he  was  sometimes  severe 
in  his  rebukes.  He  was  easy  of  access,  and  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  aid  any 
one  desirous  to  advance  in  knowledge. 

He  was  fond  of  conversation,  cheerful  and  often  playful  in  his  remarks;  and 
perhaps  occasionally  somewhat  unguarded.  He  was  a  warm  and  true  friend, 
but  manifested  iiis  friendship  by  actions  rather  than  by  professions.  On  this 
point  I  can  speak  with  entire  confidence;  for  I  testify  of  that  of  which  I  have  the 
hest  evidence  possible.  To  few  of  my  friends  do  I  owe  more  than  to  Dr.  Linds- 
ley. For  a  year  after  I  was  admitted  to  the  first  degree  in  the  Arts,  he  most 
kindly  directed  my  studies;  and  to  his  reconiuiendntion  chiefly  I  owed  my 
appointment,  flrst  as  a  Tutor,  and  then  as  a  Professor,  in  the  College.  Others  of 
his  pupils  doubtless  can  speak  of  like  kindnesses  shown  to  them  ^  but  none  can 
have  more  reason  than  I  have  to  revere  his  memory. 

Aost  respectfully  yours, 

JOHV  MAOLSAV. 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  L.  J.  HALSET,  D.  D. 

L0VI8YIL1.K,  November  6, 1861. 

M7  dear  Sir:  M7  first  impressions  of  Dr.  Lindsley  were  formed  beiwiei  tki 
years  1831  and  1837,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  may  be  said  to  hare  mcM 
the  full  meridian  of  his  influence  as  a  man  of  learning,  an  educator  of  jeath,ul 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  During  that  period  1  saw  him  almost  daily,  Wi^ 
under  his  immediate  instruction  as  a  pupil  in  the  Nashville  UniTersity  far  thi 
first  part  of  it,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  it,  associated  with  him  as  a  teiokr 
in  the  institution.  Since  that  time,  and  especially  during  the  years  of  his  ndt 
deuce  at  New  Albany,  I  have  had  occasional  opportunities  of  seeing  and  heviag 
him,  as  well  as  of  reading  his  productions,  both  published  and  unpublished.  Bol 
all  my  most  viyid  recollections  of  him  run  back  to  the  six  years  just  nanand,  is 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  most  active  labours  in  tin 
lecture  room,  often  to  sit  under  his  peculiar  and  characteristic  preaching,  and  t» 
witness  some  of  his  greatest  intellectual  efforts  before  the  public,  on  Commas- 
men  t  occasions. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  at  that  time,  was  exceedingly  ioe. 
It  might  be  called  commanding,  though  he  was  not  above  the  medium  siie.  WiA 
a  form  perfectly  erect  and  symmetrical,  with  features  chiselled  after  the  fiitft 
Grecian  mould,  a  spacious  dome-like  forehead  crowned  with  Ml  black  hair,  • 
dark,  penetrating  eye  that  flashed  with  indescribable  emotion  as  he  spoke,  • 
peculiar  play  of  expression  about  the  mouth,  which  no  painter's  art  could  erer 
catch,  and  a  voice  rich  and  musical  alike  in  its  highest  and  lowest  notes,  he  poi- 
sessed,  aside  from  his  rare  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  every  outvaid 
attribute  to  make  him  attractive  in  conversation,  and  eloquent  as  a  public  speskcr. 
He  excelled  in  both.    One  of  the  most  distinguished  professional  gentlemeo  of 
the  West  expressed  but  the  common  sentiment,  when,  after  the  first  brief  iottf- 
view,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  That  is  a  man,  a  perfect,  finished  man!*'  h 
the  lecture-room,  where  he  always  spoke  sitting,  and  where  his  style  was  porrff 
conversational,  and  his  matter  apparently  wholly  unstudied,  he  was  yoMj 
fascinating.    No  hearer  ever  grew  weary  there,  as  he  poured  out,  seeminglj  vitk- 
out  an  eflbrt,  the  rich  treasures  of  his  well-stored  mind.    In  this  respect,  k 
excelled  any  lecturer  I  ever  beard.     As  a  public  speaker,  his  style  was  tout' 
what  varied;  sometimes,  when  extemporaneous,  being  simply  oonversatioatl, 
and  sometimes,  on  important  occasions,  highly  elaborate  and  rhetorical.  Is  kir 
Baccalaureate  Addresses,  which  were  prepared  with  special  care,  and  which  ^nn 
delivered  b<;fore  very  large  assemblages, — most  of  the  Tennessee  Legidttnre 
sometimes  being  present, — ^he  invariably  spoke  with  great  animation,  and  cAm 
with  thrilling  effect.   On  such  occasions,  he  was  in  his  clement — ^his  very  look  vts 
eloquence — his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  one  born  to  command:  for  he  eridentff 
felt  himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  whole  domain  of  classical  education,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  magnify  the  ofSce,  and  put  honour  upon  the  mission  of  tbe 
Teacher.     I  shall  never  forget  the  unique  and  remarkable  appearance  of  1^- 
Lindsley,  as  he  stood  up  on  these  occasions,  clothed  in  his  robe's  of  office,  to  pk>^ 
the  cause  of  collegiate  education  in  the  West.     To  say  that  his  manner  ofsp^ 
on  such  occasions  was  graceful,  or  elegant,  or  dignified,  would  be  faint  pn^ 
All  such  terms  would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  man.  I  knor 
of  but  one  word  that  meets  the  case,  and  thot  is, — **  majesty.*'    Alter  lb<« 
efforts,  his  piyils  were  wont  to  express  their  admiration  by  calling  him  *'  Hector 
or  "  Achilles." 

I  remember  well  his  Centennial  Oration  on  the  Birth-day  of  WashiDgtoa  is 
1832.  At  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Nashville,  he  addressed  them  on  t^ 
occasion,  although  the  time  for  preparation  had  beep  short,  and  he  wasflooovinl 
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unwell.  It  was,  however,  one  of  hU  greatest  efforts,  and  was  delivered  with 
C^reat  force.  When  he  had  been  speaking  nearlj  an  hour,  and  the  bells  rang  for 
dinner,  a  prominent  gentleman  of  the  dtj,  being  also  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  withal  a  special  friend  of  the  Doctor,  concluded 
to  gi?e  him  a  gentle  hint  of  the  lapse  of  time,  which  sometimes  was  forgotten  in 
the  ardour  of  the  Doctor's  public  discourses.  Happening  to  occupy  a  seat  imme- 
diately in  front,  the  Trustee  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  adjusting  it  in  the  palm 
oC  bis  hand,  so  as  to  be  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  audience,  while  it  should 
meet  the  speaker's  eye,  held  it  up.  Dr.  Lindsley  no  sooner  caught  a  view  of  the 
monitor,  than  he  paused  for  a  moment,  then  raising  himself  up  in  an  attitude 
of  indescribable  majesty,  he  said, — "  Sir,  this  is  an  occasion  which  comes  but 
onoe  iu  a  hundred  years,  and  the  man  that  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  dinner  to-day 
ia  no  patriot."  After  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience,  he 
resumed  his  unfinished  sentence,  and  went  on  with  the  discourse. 

As  a  man  of  learning,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  of  his  classical  attainments.  Indeed,  perfect  accuracy,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  details,  was  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics,  not  only  of  his 
scholarship,  but  of  all  his  conduct.  With  him  it  was  a  cardinal  virtue — the  nine 
qua  non  in  all  education.  This  was  manifested  in  his  perfect  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  our  own  tongue.  It  was  a  favourite  expres- 
sion with  him  that  his  pupils  must  be  ''  thorough  Grecians."  I  have  frequently 
lieard  good  judges  say  that  he  pronounced  our  own  language  more  perfectly  than 
Any  one  they  had  ever  heard.  He  would  tolerate  no  departure,  in  teacher  or 
pupil,  from  an  exact  pronunciation,  according  to  Greek  and  Latin  quantity.  He 
held  any  mispronunciation  in  a  public  speaker  to  be  as  unpardonable  a  sin  against 
good  breeding,  as  if  a  man,  to  use  his  own  illustrations,  should  undertake  to 
shoe  a  horse  without  understanding  the  subject,  or  to  cut  off  your  leg  without 
ever  having  studied  surgery.  His  students,  after  being  with  him  awhile,  would 
rather  stop  and  confess  ignorance,  than  venture  to  pronounce  a  word  wrong;  and 
X  remember  the  amazement  and  awe  with  which  he  inspired  a  young  man  just 
entered,  for  miscalling  a  word,  when,  in  his  half-playful  and  half-serious  way, 
lie  threatened  to  put  a  cane  down  his  throat,  if  he  murdered  that  word  so 
sigain. 

This  exceeding  love  of  accuracy  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  another  way.  He 
held  it  to  be  a  great  outrage,  in  man  or  woman,  to  write  an  indistinct,  illegible 
hand.  His  own  chirography  was  always  correct  to  every  letter  and  dot.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  there  is  not  one  line  of  his  manuscript  in  existence,  even  in  the  most 
ephemeral  letter  or  note  of  business,  which  is  not  penned  and  punctuated  with 
AB  much  accuracy  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  press.  Indeed,  in  these 
respects  his  manuscript  was  more  perfect  than  any  ordinary  printing.  Scarcely 
any  thing  worried  him  more  than  the  sad  havoc  which  the  printer  was  almost 
sure  to  make  with  his  absolutely  perfect  spelling  and  punctuation.  I  have  looked 
through  whole  volumes  of  his  manuscripts,  written  without  an  erasure  or  an 
omission  of  dot  or  letter,  and  almost  as  easily  read  as  print. 

As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Lindsley  possessed  many  admirable  quali- 
ties. He  seemed  to  me  to  have  adopted  a  method  and  style  of  sermonizing, 
which,  like  his  general  train  of  thought,  were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  no  doubt 
wholly  original.  But  I  have  heard  him  when  he  appeared  in  two  very  different 
lights  as  a  preacher.  I  recollect  to  have  heard  him  once  at  Nashville  preach 
what  might  be  termed  a  very  profound,  and  yet  altogether  practical,  doctrinal 
sermon, — preaching  as  if  from  his  own  experience,  and  setting  fort|i  clearly  the 
way  of  life  for  a  sinner  in  coming  to  Christ,  precisely  after  the  manner  which 
was  carried  to  such  perfection  in  Dr.  Alexander.  Amongst  his  manuscripts,  I 
have  seen  other  sermons  of  this  kind,-— pointed,  practical,  experimental  and 
powerful  exhibitions  of  essential  Gospel  truths;  and  I  presume  that  most  of  htl 
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earlier  sermons  at  the  East  were  of  this  character.    Bat  most  of  the 
which  I  heard  him  preach  at  Nashville  helonged  to  a  different  order.    Bom 
chiefly  occasional  discourses,  they  were  either  learned  aiigomente  iB&fevtf 
the  general  truth  of  Ghris'tianitj,  or  expositions  of  the  g;reat  fandamentib  d 
moral  duty  and  charity,  or  powerful  appeals  in  behalf  of  that  great  cause  of  edi* 
cation  to  which,  on  coming  to  the  West,  and  even  before,  h»  had  deroted  hii  life 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  peculiar  vocation,  as  a  preacher,  was  to  plead  lb 
cause  of  the  educator,  and  to  present  those  outer  aspects  of  religion  whid  h 
not  fall  under  the  usual  ministrations  of  the  pulpit.    I  cannot  doubt  that,  Ui* 
ing  the  position  he  did,  these  occasional  sermons  were  of  great  service  te  (k 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue.    As  an  example  of  this  style,  I  will  name  afevif 
his  themes.     I  once  heard  a  very  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Bible,  snggefltal 
by  the  passage  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  where  the  forty-two  children  were  tonii 
pieces  by  bears.     Once  he  delivered  a  profound  discourse  on  •"  Banks  and  tk 
Currency,''  and  another  on  the  nature  of  *'  Oaths  and  Elections."    Tfae  B«t 
original,  the  most  learned,  and  I  believe,  the  longest,  discourse  1  ever  heard  Ma 
deliver  was  on  "  University  Education/'  from  the  text,^-*'  Moses  wasteanedii 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."    These  discourses  which,  for  the  mostptft, 
were  delivered  without  notes,  and,  as  I  suppose,  without  bemg  written  at  aO  it 
the  time,  though  of  unusual  length,  were  listened  to  by  large  and  atteitivf 
audiences,  who  seemed  never  to  tire  of  hearing  him.    They  were  in  &ct  eftn 
but  the  more  eloquent  reproduction,  on  a  larger  theatre,  of  the  rich  andftao- 
nating  conversations  of  the  lecture  room.     The  substance  of  some  of  these  &* 
courses  was  published,  at  the  time,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  others  still  ven 
written  out,  though  never  published.     Besides  his  contributions  to  the  periodittl 
literature  of  the  day,  I  have  now  before  me  a  bound  volume  of  his  puUishel 
Addresses  and  Sermons;  numbering  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  (m^ 
among  which  is  his  once  celebrated  "  Plea  for  Princeton  Seminary."    Most  rf 
these  contain  the  results  of  his  ripe  scholarship,  and  the  reflections  of  a  mhidefw 
ordinary  originality  and  power;  and  as  such,  they  possess  a  general  and  intRMie 
interest  which  entitles  them  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  wider  and  moreeadvac 
form.     From  what  I  know  of  Dr.  Lindsley, and  have  seen  of  his  writing?}' 
should  think  there  might  be  a  choice  selection  made,  sufficient  to  fill  two  m«4 
instructive  and  readable  volumes — the  one  of  "Practical  Sermons,"  and  tbeotbr 
of  learned  '*  Occasional  Discourses." 

The  influence  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  exerted  as  an  educator  over 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  whole  Southwest,  has  been  wide  and  endoniis- 
The  successive -bands  of  young  men,  who  annually  went  forth  from  hbinstrtt- 
tion,  bearing  the  profoundest  respect  for  his  talents  and  learning,  hafe  tiiea- 
selves  exerted,  and  are  still  exerting,  a  controlling  influence  over  all  that  ptrttf 
the  country.  And  probably  no  man  of  learning  has  ever  lived  in  the  Soothvcflti 
whose  life  and  writings,  if  judiciously  published,  would  be  hailed  by  ft  b^R 
numerous  and  devoted  class  of  admirers  than  Dr.  Lindsley's. 

R^pectfully  and  truly  yours, 

L.  J.  HALSBT. 


WILLIAM  SATMOHB  WEEKS.  i% 
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WILLIAM  RAYMOND  WEEKS,  D.  D  * 

1811—1848. 

William  Raymond  Weeks,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Eunice  (Oriswold) 
Weeks,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  August  6, 1783.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Steuben,  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  where  the 
son  passed  his  early  years  in  clearing  and  tilling  the  ground.  At  an  early 
ige  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  printer,  at  which  he  worked  for 
ieveral  years,  first  at  Whitesborough,  and  afterwards  at  Lansingburg,  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Having  experienced,  as  he  hoped,  a  radical  change  of  character,  in  con- 
lection  with  a  revival  of  religion  that  occurred  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Elev.  Jonas  Coe,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  most  judicious 
Hends,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  He 
itted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Holland 
RTeeks,'  then  a  Congregational  minister  in  Pittsford,  Y t.  In  due  time  he 
mtered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  graduated  in  1809,  and  remained 
IS  Tutor  for  six  months  after  his  graduation.  During  his  college  course, 
le  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  fully 
DtenJed,  at  that  time,  to  become  a  foreign  missionary. 

He  pursued  his  theological  studies,  partly  under  the  direction  of  his 
cousin,'  and  partly  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  joined 
n  1811.  During  this  period  his  health  became  seriously  impaired,  inso- 
uuch  that  not  only  were  his  studies  materially  interrupted,  but  he  was 
)bliged  to  give  up  his  cherished  purpose  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
Seathen.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  in  Vermont,  with 
rhich  the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks  was  connected. 

Having  preached  for  a  short  time  in  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  he  went  in  Decera- 
>er,  1811,  to  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Colum« 
)ia  Presbytery,  in  February,  1812. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
fohn  Randcl  of  Albany.  In  1814,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Plattsburg, 
md  for  about  a  year  made  his  home  at  Albany  at  his  wife's  father's,  though 
le  was  most  of  the  time  absent,  looking  out  for  a  place  of  settlement.  In 
1815,  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  (South  Farms,)  Conn.:  the  people  desired 
)im  to  become  their  Pastor ;  but  the  ministers  of  the  Association,  on 
icconnt  of  some  difference  of  religious  opinion  between  him  and  them, 
'efused  to  install  him  ;  and,  after  preaching  there  for  a  short  time,  he  opened 
i  school  in  the  place,  which  he  continued  until' 1818,  when  he  removed  to 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  commenced  another  school,  which 
le  contlnuod  till  November,  1820,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  Church 
It  Paris  Hill.  He  accepted  the  call,  so  far  as  to  render  them  his  official 
(ervices ;  but,  as  (hey  were  in  a  somewhat  divided  and  restless  state,  he 
ieclincd  being  installed,  thinking  that  he  should  be  at  once  more  comforta- 
ble and  more  useful  to  serve  them  as  a  stated  supply.  He  remained  at  Paris 
Elill  till  1831,  and  during  the  last  two  years  was  engaged  also  in  teaching  a 
ichool.     His  situation  was  now  rendered  very  unpleasant  by  the  introduo- 

•  MS.  ftom  hif  WDy  J.  R.  Weekly  Eiq. 
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tion  of  what  were  technically  called  the  '^new  meaBurea  "  in  eonneettnwit 
revivals  of  religion  ;  and  he  therefore  removed  to  Utica,  where  he  remuMl 
about  a  year,  teaching  a  school,  and  ministering  to  the  Third  Presbytda 
Church,  then  a  missionary  station  under  the  care  of  the  American  Hoac 
Missionary  Society. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Williama  CoUege  n 
1828. 

In  1832,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Ckarck  a 
Newark,  N.  J.  Here  he  continued  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  pitai^ 
ing  and  teaching  a  school,  until  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  hia  heaUk  U 
so  far  declined  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  both  his  congregation  aadUi 
school ;  though  he.  preached  a  few  times  after  this  in  some  of  the  ne^ 
bouring  churches.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Oneida,  N.  T.,  on  tk 
27th  of  June,  1848,  from  a  general  debility  of  the  system,  occasiooed,  a 
was  supposed,  by  exhausting  labours  and  a  long  continued  sedentary  h^ 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Newark  for  interment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Weeks*  publications : — Nine  Sermou  a 
the  Decrees  and  Agency  of  God,  (three  editions,)  1813.     Scripture  Cai^ 
chism,  (two  editions,)  1813.     A  Sermon  entitled  *'  Withholding  a  soilaUi 
support  from  the  Ministers  of  Keligion  is  robbing  God,*'  preached  atPbtt^ 
burg,  1814.      Missionary  Arithmetic,  1822.     Scripture  Catechism,  1^ 
A  Tract  entitled  *'  All  for  the  best,**  1827.     A  Tract  on  Female  Iniioaae, 
1828.     A  Letter  on  Protracted  Meetings,  addressed  to  the  Church  m  Pm 
1832.     A  Tract  on  the  Prayer  of  Faith,  1836.     A  Letter  to  the  B«r. 
Charles  Fitch  on  his  views  of  Sanctification,  1840.     A  Sermon  on  the  ditf 
of  Contending  for  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  1841.    A  Sena 
of  short  Tracts,  from  1834  to  1841,  with  the  following  titles:— Caerf 
the  Bible — Dialogue  between  the  Bible  and  the  Reader — Ground  of  L«m 
to  God — Revivals  of  Religion  desirable —  The  Glory  of  God — ^Free  AgMCJ^" 
Revival   Spirits   tried  —  The  Work   of  Creation  —  Doctrine  of  Decn» 
explained — Doctrine  of  Total  Depravity — ^Selfishness — The  just  desert  d 
Sin — Design  of  Redemption — The  Atonement — Depravity,  AtOBemeoitf' 
Justification — The   Forgiveness  of  sins — Personal   Holiness — Enooonff 
ment  to  the  Use  of  Means — Consolation  for  the  Afflicted — ^InstrameBtilitf 
of  Truth — The  Purifying  Influence  of  Gospel  Doctrines.     The  year  «ft« 
his  death  (1849)  was  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume.  The  Pilgrim*^  ?^ 
gross  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  some  chapters  of  which  had  been  pnbli^ 
in  another  form  as  early  as  1824. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BAXTER  DICKINSON,  D.  D., 

PB0FE880R  IN   THS  LANE    AND   AUBUBN  THKOLOGIOAL  8BKINABI18. 

Boston,  November  21, 1®*- 
Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  William  R.  Weeks,  D.  D-,  o^ 
menced,  I  think,  in  1831,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where,  at  that  time,  I  wMStseOJd 
pastor.  He  came  to  the  place  on  an  invitation  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  i  m^ 
and  small  Presbyterian  Church.  For  a  period  of  four  years  or  more  our  o**" 
course  was  that  of  a  good  degree  of  intimacy,  and  of  uninterropUd  confi^ 
and  friendship;  when  the  providence  of  God  transferred  me  to  another  fioo  « 
labour. 
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rin  the  per^onud  offwrwMU  of  Dr.  Weeks  there  was  nothing  pecoliarly  striking, 
e  was  a  little  above  the  mediom  height  and  siae,  with  the  aspect  of  health  and 
'  more  than  ordinary  physical  Tigoar.  His  coantenance  was  contemplative, 
moid  and  cheerful;  and  his  deportment  uniformly  that  of  ministerial  dignity 
id  propriety.  His  words  were  few,  and  his  manner  rather  cool  and  reserved, 
id  yet  adapted  only  to  secure  respect  and  confidence.  While  ever  busy  in  his 
m  proper  sphere,  he  never  interfered  obtrusively  in  the  affairs  of  others.  lie 
as  truly  modest  and  courteous,  with  nothing  of  the  mere  parade  of  social 

Dr.  Weeks  had  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  activity,  vigour  and  independ- 
M)e;  disciplined  by  patient  and  severe  study;  and  enriched  by  exact  and  some- 
hat  varied  stores  of  learning.  The  Classics  and  the  Hebrew  Language  were 
le  study  of  his  life;  and  in  these  departments  few  have  attained  to  greater 
)caracy  of  scholarship.  Still  more  deeply  perhaps  was  he  interested  in  theo- 
g;ical  researches.  lie  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  quite  familiar  with 
le  .religious  views  of  the  eminent  theologians  of  all  periods.  At  the  same  time, 
is  own  investigations  wera  independent,  elementary  and  profound.  Either  by 
Uure  or  culture  his  mind  was  logical  and  discriminating,  rather  than  impulsive 
sd  brilliant. 

The  mxiT(A  disposition  of  Dr.  Weeks  was  that  of  kindness  and  generosity.  He 
as  a  IKend  to  the  suffering  of  every  class,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  objects 
Bsigned  to  elevate  and  bless  mankind.  The  cause  of  popular  education  received 
is  earnest  thought  and  servi<5es,  as  did  also  the  more  strictly  philanthropic  and 
»lig;ious  enterprises  of  the  age.  In  his  religious  character,  however,  the  pre- 
ominant  feature  was  uniformly  that  of  principle  rather  than  emotion.  He  had 
ouUivated  conscience,  and  discriminated  nicely  between  right  and  wrong.  He 
ad  no  trick  and  no  concealment;  but  was  ever  open,  frank,  and  inflexible  in  all 
lat  pertained,  in  his  estimation,  to  truth  and  duty.  No  one  probably  doubted 
is  sincerity  and  his  unbending  integrity.  I  remember  well  an  occurrence,  early 
I  our  acquaintance,  which  made  a  decided  impression  on  my  mind  in  regard  to 
is  character  for  honesty  and  conscientiousness — an  impression  only  deepened 
y  subsequent  and  familiar  intercourse.  He  was  about  to  apply  for  member- 
bip  in  our  Presbytery.  He  came  to  my  study  with  a  paper  in  which  he  had 
ravn  out  carefully  his  views  on  several  articles  of  the  Presbyterian  '*  Confes- 
ion  of  Faith,"  which  he  apprehended  might  be  explained  somewhat  differently 
y  himself  and  the  brethren  generally.     It  was  in  vain  I  assured  him  there  was 

0  diversity  which  would  create  with  any  brother  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
soeiving  him,  and  b^;ged  him  to  withhold  the  paper.    He  persisted,  however, 

1  the  propriety  and  purpose  of  presenting  it,  and  did  so; — when,  as  I  pre- 
icted,  he  was  admitted  without  a  word  of  objection,  or  a  call  for  further  expla- 
ation;  while  his  frankness,  candour,  and  scrupulousness  gained  for  him  at  once 
be  sympathy  and  esteem  of  all. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  of  his  l%eology.  It  was  emphati- 
ally  that  of  the  Hopkinsian  School.  The  peculiarities  of  that  system — what 
nay  be  properly  termed  its  strong  points — he  held  intelligently  and  decidedly. 
[e  did  not  regard  them  as  mere  matters  of  speculation.  He  believed  them 
ruths  of  Revelation,  and  possessed  of  great  practical  importance.  He  regarded 
hem  as  affording  the  most  abasing  views  of  human  impotency  and  guilt,  and  at 
he  same  time  the  most  reverential  and  exalted  impressions  of  the  character  and 
pyernment  of  God.  They  nourished  his  piety,  as  ho  believed,  and  ministered 
ichly  to  bis  comfort  in  trial. 

I  remember  an  occasion  of  trial,  on  which  he  brought  into  practical  use,  as  he 
iup posed,  the  resources  of  his  peculiar  theology  for  substantial  consolation.  He 
bit  it  his  duty  'to  advertise  and  deliver  a  lecture  on  Slavery.  It  was  a  time  of 
rreat  sensitiveness  in  the  public  mind  on  that  subject.    Similar  efforts  had 
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been  Attended  with  riot  and  yioUnoe  in  a  number  of  pboes.  He  was 
the  peril  and  urged  to  desist.  But  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  deterred  ta 
any  duty  by  a  dread  of  public  rebuke,  or  even  by  considerations  of 
safety.  At  the  appointed  hour  he  was  at  his  post  and  commeneed  the 
In  a  few  minutes  there  was  the  gathering  of  an  excited  multitade,  and  aooa  i 
general  rush  into  the  church.  Pulpit,  pews,  lamps,  and  windows  became  at  cm 
a  scene  of  general  ruin.  He  made  his  escape,  however,  unharmed.  Asd  & 
next  we  heard  of  him  was,  that  on  the  coming  Sabbath,  in  a  small  apaftaal 
procured  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  occasion,  he  was  uiging  with  tAtKnam- 
istic  calmness  and  force  the  doctrine  of  the  efficient  agency  of  Qod  in  all  tlaigi^ 
good  and  bad  alike,  from  the  striking  text,  ''  Is  there  evil  in  the  oii^  aad  ii 
Lord  hath  not  done  it?  " 

As  a  preather.  Dr.  Weeks  was  not  popular  in  the  common  acoeptatioii  «f  utf 
term.  His  voice  was  not  musical,  nor  his  manner  in  any  resneci  attncfia 
His  style  was  clear,  correct,  didactic,  but  never  sparkling.  He  dealt  Terj  wd 
in  principles,  and  not  .enough  directly  with  the  sensibilities  of  his  hearers.  & 
was  intellectual,  argumentative  and  convincing, — not  sufficiently  imagiatSK 
and  impressive.  And  yet  he  had  excellencies  as  a  preacher.  He  had  dtgailfi 
seriousness,  earnestness,  and  strict  propriety  of  style  and  manner  in  all 
His  spirit  and  themes  were  eminently  evangelical.  His  ministrations 
always  the  result  of  careful  and  earnest  preparation;  and  hence  they  wm 
instructive  and  edifying.  Had  he  expended  less  strength  and  time  rdalMjii 
expounding  and  establishing  the  naked  truth  under  discussion,  and  iodalfii 
more  freely  in  direct,  pungent,  rousing  exhortation,  he  might  probably  k* 
been  a  more  acceptable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  useful,  preacher.  Aih 
was,  and  as  he  laboured,  however,  he  was  an  able  and  faithful  mioiilera 
Christ;  and  he  did  honourable  service  for  the  Christian  cause. 

On  the  whole,  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Weeks  are  pleasant.  He  was  a  ma 
of  talent,  an  indefatigable  student,  an  eminent  scholar  and  theologian,  estimlAi 
in  his  private  walk  and  social  relations,  of  pure  and  high  moral  prindpk;  as2 
as  a  minister  of  Christ  he  was  exemplary,  evangelical,  devout,  and  uneoapt*- 
mising  in  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  great  tndi 
of  the  Gospel. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

BAXTER  DIGKIXSOir. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  DICKSON  BAIRD  * 

1812—1839. 

Thomas  Dickson  Baird,  the  son  of  John  and  Eliaabeth  (Diebs^ 
Baird,  was  born  near  Guilford,  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  on  the^M' 
December,  1773,  His  parents  were  worthy  members  of  the  Bv^ 
Secession  Church,  and  maintained  an  exemplary  Christian  professes  i^^ 
time  when  practical  and  vital  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  most  d  ^ 
churches  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  gave  special  heed  to  the  Klip<** 
education  of  their  children,  and  the  result  was  that,  as  they  attsiaci^ 
years  of  maturity,  they  all  became  hopefully  converted  to  God,  andoi^^ 
public  profession  of  their  faith. 

*  MS.  autobiogmphy.— MS.  from  hii  ion,  Bev.  8.  J.  BaW* 
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The  subject  of  this  sketoii  early  evinced  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge ; 
It  his  fether,  owing  to  various  untoward  circnmstanoes,  felt  obliged  to 
fuse  his  request  for  a  liberal  education, — intimating  to  him,  at  .the  same 
ne,  that  he  was  destined  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  "Very  well,"  was 
e  answer, — *'  I  will  do  what  you  require  now,  but  I  will  never  be  an 
;ed  blacksmith.'*  Thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  devoted  every 
isure  moment  to  the  acqubition  of  knowledge.  Whilst  toiling  at  the 
ivil,  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  Arithmetic,  and  advanced  oon- 
ierably  in  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  hope- 
88  barrier  presented  in  the  fact  that  the  work  itself  is  veiled  in  the  Latin 
mgue.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  and 
her  religious  books,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  parents  and  pastor,  he  acquired, 
'en  at  that  early  period,  a  good  knowledge  of  systematic  theology.  As 
trly  as  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  connected  himself  with  the  Church  in 
onaghcloney,  of  which  his  parents  were  members. 
Kotwlthstanding  the  general  depressed  state  of  religion  in  the  North  of 
reland,  at  this  period,  there  were  some  movements,  especially  among  the 
rivate  members  of  the  Church,  that  indicated  a  recovering  spirit.  In 
oth  the  Reformed  and  Secession  Churches,  there  were  voluntary  societies 
nr  prayer  and  religious  conference,  where  each  member  was  permitted  to 
peak  of  his  own  spiritual  exercises,  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  express  his 
pinion  upon  any  passage  of  Scripture  proposed  for  consideration.  Mr. 
bird  soon  became  a  leading  member  of  one  of  these  societies  ;  and  in  the 
Kerclse  of  hia  gifts,  to  which  he  was  thus  called,  he  was  actually  preparing 
imself  for  the  higher  services  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Not  long  after  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  he  became  so  much 
Issatisfied  with  the  lax  discipline  of  the  Body  with  which  he  was  connected — 
acn  of  the  most  immoral  lives  being  tolerated  as  members — that  he  with- 
irew  from  it,  and  united  with  the  branch  of  the  Church  called  *'  Reformed  " 
>r  **  Covenanters."  In  this  connection,  he  became  acquainted  with 
sabella  Mackey,  of  a  very  respectable  family,  residing  at  a  place  called 
Cnockgorm  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  1796,  they  were  united  in 
uarriage.  This  arrangement  seemed  fatal  to  his  prospect  of  acquiring  a 
iberal  education,  as  it  devolved  upon  him  the  necessity  of  labouring  for 
he  support  of  a  family.  His  new  church  relations  proved  less  agreeable  to 
lim  than  he  expected,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  Asso- 
nate  Church,  taking  his  wife  with  him. 

Mr.  Baird  was  a  participant  in  the  scenes  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798. 
Being  conspicuous  among  the  insurgents,  he  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
»he  informers,  who  pervaded  the  country  with  their  espionage.  He  was 
reported  to  government,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  apprehend 
liim.  On  one  occasion  the  officers  came  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  had 
barely  time  to  escape  through  a  back  window,  and  lay  himself  down  among 
iouiG  shrubs.  So  poor  a  hiding  place  did  they  afford,  that  his  family  could 
Bee  him  from  the  window,  while  the  soldiery  were'  searching  the  house.  It 
Was  greatly  to  his  credit  that,  amidst  the  excitement  attendant  on  these 
barful  scenes,  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  seemed  well  nigh  insnr- 
nountable,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liqnors.    To  this  resolution  he  steadfiistly  adhered  to  the  close  of  life. 

Mr.  Baird  had  t^ice  resolved  on  coming  to  America  before  he  actually 
**><H)8eded«     He  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  design,  in  the  first  instance, 
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by  the  impartunity  of  his  parento,  and  in  the  second, — whieliirtfifttfft 

turbulent  times  began, — by  findbg  that  the  sea-porta  were  bo  eW 
watched  that  an  attempt  to  escape  would  be  more  perilous  than  to  nm 
In  the  year  1802,  however, — the  times  having  undergone  a  &vodiH 
chauge, — he  once  more  resolved  to  embark  for  the  United  States;  udl 
actually  arrived  with  his  family  at  Newcastle,  De.,  on  the  9th  of  Johi 
that  year.  He  was  employed  at  his  trade  in  Pennsylvania  for  almost  lis 
years ;  but,  having  received  repeated  letters  from  a  relative  linB*  i 
Williamsburg,  S.  C,  from  which  he  inferred  that  his  circumataDces  v^ 
be  improved  by  a  removal  thither,  he  left  Philadelphia  with  hb  baiu 
March,  1805,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Charleston  to  the  plaee  wbcxtli 
friend  resided.  In  the  autumn  following,  his  wife  was  seised  with  tfcep 
vailing  fever  of  the  country,  during  his  absence  from  home,  and  died  At^ 
after  his  return.  Scarcely  had  her  remains  been  committed  to  the  pf^ 
before  his  two  little  boys, — the  only  surviving  members  of  his  fanulj,«« 
attacked  by  the  same  disease,  and  in  a  few  days  were  both  laid  by  the  ai^ 
of  their  mother.  Then  he  was  himself  prostrated  by  a  similar  atta^a^ 
was  brought  so  near  to  death  that  his  recovery  was  regarded  as  scirodljkB 
than  a  miracle. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Baird  began  more  seriously  to  mediUteiki 
purpose  of  entering  the  ministry.  He  had  already  united  with  the  Pre^ 
terian  Church, — there  being  no  Associate  Church  in  the  neighbourhood  i 
which  he  lived.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  first  doubtful  of  the  piopivi 
of  singing  any  other  version  of  the  Psalms  than  that  to  which  he  had  Ws 
accustomed  ;  but  as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  particular  examinatioo  of  tt 
subject,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  vnrong  to  idoft,8 
the  worship  of  God,  any  language  consistent  with  the  doctrines  c^v 
Gospel,  or  the  exel-cises  of  true  Christians. 

Mr.  Baird's  purpose  ^  to  enter  the  ministry  was  subsequentlj  thw/d. 
and  then  revived  and  thwarted  again,  by  a  series  of  adverse  circiiiD8tio«8 
over  which  he  had  no  control.     At  length,  however,  in  April,  18W,h 
quitted  his  worldly  occupation,  sold  the  little  property  he  had  aocuiivlitflt 
and  again   entered   upon  a  course  of  study.     He   availed  himself  of » 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  then  the  Principal  of  t  ni7 
popular  school  at  Willington,  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  while,  itUie$« 
time,  he  was  acting  as  a  Tutor  in  the  institution.     In  the  spring  of  Kl*- 
he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  a«  » «* 
didate  for  the  ministry,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812,  was  li««^ 
preach  the  Gospel.     Having,  in  the  autumn  following,  received  aod^<«^ 
a  call  from  the  Broadaway  Congregation,  at  the  village  of  Vareone*,  ia  *• 
was  then  Pendleton  District,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the  f^^ 
office  in  May,  1813.     In  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  ministoj^^ 
which  he  performed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  he  eoadadn* 
large  and  popular  classical  school. 

Mr.  Baird  attended  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  as  a  iAp^ 
from  his  Presbytery  in  1814,  and  from  what  he  witnessed  ••Pf'^JJJ, 
connection  with  an  appeal  from  the  Third  Church  in  Philadelphia,  ia  i^ 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Esra  Stiles  Ely,  he  seems  to  hat«  *«• 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  New  England  Charclw^ 
exerting  an  influence  quite  adverise  to  the  interests  rf  Prssbyt^*^ 
and  the  impression  which  he  then  reoeited  grew  stronger  in  faM**" 
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rearst  and  determined  his  oonne  in  the  great  oontroversy  whieh  nltimaiely 
livided  the  Church. 

In  1815,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  residence  at  the  North, — a  resolution 
rhich  is  understood  to  have  originated,  in  no  small  degree,  in  his  dislike 
}{  the  institution  of  slavery ;  though  he  subsequently  had  occasion  to  show 
hat  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  modern  school  of  abolitionists.  Hav- 
Qg  obtained  from  the  Presbytery  a  release  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he 
iravelled,  on  horseback,  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  into  Ohio;  and  in 
he  course  of  the  summer  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church 
n  Newark,  in  the  last  mentioned  State.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  as 
K>th  minister  and  teacher  for  five  years.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1816, 
le  was  married  to  Esther,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Thompson,  a  ruling 
ilder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  1817,  he 
received  overtures  in  regard  to  becoming  President  of  the  Ohio  University, 
fhich  he  declined.  Dr.  Waddel  of  South  Carolina,  whose  advice  he  sought 
m  the  occasion,  at  first  gave  an  opinion  adverse  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
place,  though,  in  doing  so,  he  expressed  the  highest  appreciation  of  his 
talents  and  character.  He  seems  subsequently  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
ud  advised  him  to  accept  it;  but  Mr.  Baird  adhered  to  his  original 
le  termination. 

In  1820,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Newark,  and  in  October  of  that  year, 
lettled  over  the  Church  in  Lebanon,  Alleghany  County,  Pa.  Of  this 
church  he  continued  the  pastor  until  he  was  disabled  for  stated  preaching 
by  repeated  and  nearly  fatal  attacks  of  laryngitis.  Amidst  circumstances 
of  great,  difficulty  and  discouragement,  he  was  a  laborious  and  successfal 
pastor.  Mo^e  than  a  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  church  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  incumbency. 

Mr.  Baird  had  an  important  agency  in  originating  and  sustaining  those 
measures  which  resalted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Western-  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  whose  missions,  being  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly, 
Qonstitttted  the  basis  of  the  operations  of  its  present  Board.  And  he  had 
a  no  less  prominent  part  in  those  measures  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
division  of  the  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  many  of  his  brethren,  he  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Pitts* 
burg  Christian  Herald, — a  paper  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies 
of  the  times.  This  paper  was  conducted  with  acknowledged  ability,  and 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  giving  direction  to  the  public  mind  on  the 
points  of  controversy.  When  the  *'  Act  and  Testimony  "  was  issued,  he  at 
once  cordially  signed  and  vigorously  sustained  it.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  that  sat  in  Pittsburg  during  the  week  preceding  the 
Assembly  of  1835.  He  also  sat  in  the  Convention  and  Assembly  of  1837, 
of  the  former  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Clerks,  and  of  the  latter  an  active 
member, — concurring  in  all  the  decisive  acts  of  the  two  Bodies.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  and  President  of  the  Convention  that 
met  in  connection  with  it.  He  regarded  the  division  of  the  Church  as 
mvoUing  a  great  triumph  of  truth  and  order. 

In  October,  1838,  he  relinquished  his  charge  of  the  paper ;  and,  having 
removed  his  family  to  Cannonsburg,  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
Aons,  was  led  by  business  to  make  a  journey  to  the  South ;  and  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  do  this,  as  it  would  ^ve  him  the  opjiortunity  of  visiting 
moc  more  the  scene  of  his  former  trials  and  minbtrations.    He  seems, 
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however,  in  malnng  his  arrangements  for  the  jonmey,  to  have  been  impnanl 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  ahout  to  leave  home  for  the  last  time;  mi 
aocordingly,  left  behind  him  a  letter  addressed  to  his  fiunily,  ooDUinf 
varions  direotions  and  connseU  for  their  consideration,  provided  he  dnii 
not  live  to  return.  He  left  home  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1838,  iii 
having  visited  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  took  oold,  on  his  retnra,  fm 
travelling  in  the  stage  at  night,  which  occasioned  an  inflammation  cf  h 
kidneys.  He  continued  his  journey  tw6  or  three  days  in  a  state  of  gm 
8u£Eering,  when  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  an  ion,  in  Duplin  County,  N.CL 
about  forty  miles  from  Wilmington.  The  Rev.  Henry  Brown,  whose  n» 
deuce  was  within  about  a  mile  of  the  place  where  he  stopped,  had  lii 
immediately  removed  to  his  house,  where,  after  a  few  daja  of  intense  frfr 
ing, — which,  however,  was  greatly  alleviated  by  a  triumphant  fiuth,  he  M 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1889,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Baird  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children — by  the  first  marnfi. 
seven, — ^four  sous  and  three  daughters  :  by  the  second,  six, — ^five  soutfi 
one  daughter.  All  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  died  in  in^cj  « 
early  childhood.  Three  of  the  sons  by  the  second  marriage, — Daodj. 
Samuel  John,  Ebenezer  Thompson,  and  James  Henry,  are  ministers  of  tk 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Beside  his  occasional  contributions  to  the  papers  as  a  oorrespondeot  asi 
an  editor,  he  was  the  author  of  two  Treatises  on  Psalmody.  The  first,  eeto- 
tied  ''The  Science  of  Praise,"  and  published  in  1816,  was  designed  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  members  of  his  own  congregation,  who  had  deite* 
the  subject.  The  second,  entitled  ''  An  inquiry  into  the  privilege  and  dstj 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  exercise  of  Sacred  Praise," — ^was  s  R^ 
to  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  McMaster  of  the  Reformed  P^esbJt^ 
rian  Church,  on  the  former,  and  was  published  in  1825.  He  had  eoo^ 
rable  poetical  talent,  and  wrote  two  Poems  of  some  length,  beside  serenl 
smaller  pieces ;  but  I  believe  none  of  them  exist  except  iu  manoscript 

It  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  to  every  one,  in  view  of  the  above  n&mtite. 
and  it  has  been  especially  so  to  me  in  reading  the  autobiography  from  w^ 
chiefly  it  has  been  compiled,  that  Mr.  Boird  was  very  much  more  li»>' 
ordinary  man.  His  early  and  determined  purpose  to  acquire  a  libtfal  ^ 
cation,  in  the  midst  of  opposing  influences,  betokened  at  once  the  rigev* 
his  intellect  and  the  energy  of  his  will.  The  docility  which  he  Buaife^ 
in  following  the  leadings  of  Providence  through  the  various  changes  lU^^t*" 
to  him,  until  a  door  was  finally  opened  for  bis  entrance  into  the  Chni^ 
ministry,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  he  then  addressed  himself  to  tlievsi 
show  that,  while  he  acknowledged  God  in  all  his  ways,  he  was,  like  ihtf^ 
Apostle,  obedient  to  every  •'  heavenly  vision**  With  which  he  wis  fefw"** 
The  fact  that  with  such  comparatively  limited  advantages,  he  stt»iD«li^ 
such  high  respectability  and  usefulness,  that  he  occupied  places  of  wktff^ 
lodged  responsibility,  and  had  so  much  to  do  at  critical  periods  ffit^  ^ 
direction  of  affairs,  shows  that  he  must  have  united  a  sagacioas  sb^  ^ 
reaching  mind  with  sterling  Christian  integrity.  As  he  was  always  xwj 
to  contend  for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  and  right,  and  was  aeUiallj  pi*** 
nent  in  the  most  important  controversy  that  has  ever  agitated  the  Vn^ 
terian  Church,  it  was  impossible  that  his  course  should  meet  with  aoi^^ 
approval ;  but,  however  some  of  his  brethren  may  have  dissented  fi«* '' 
views,  and  refused  to  o6-operate  in  his  measures,  it  is  believed  tbtoo^ 
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irer  doabt«d  for  *  moment  the  parity  of  the  motiyes  that  oontroUed  him* 
He  had  been  ^oronghly  schooled  in  i^iotion ;  and  to  that  no  doubt  was  to 
be  referred,  in  no  small  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  Christian  afeetioas,  uid 
bis  diligence  in  his  Master's  work,  as  well  as  his  mature  pref^aration  for 
his  final  change.  It  was  a  striking  providence  that  carried  him  away  to  die ; 
but  his  mind  was  so  firmly  stayed  upon  the  evangelical  promises  that  there 
iras  no  misgiving,  no  faltering,  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure.  His  life 
had  been  a  chequered  and  eventful  one,  but  had  been  signally  blessed  to 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  though  his  death  was  not,  in  all 
Its  circumstances,  what  he  or  his  friends  might  have  chosen,  it  was  an  emi- 
aently  Christian  death,  and  as  such,  a  fitting  termination  of  the  life  which 
he  h^A  lived. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  WILLIAM  JEFPERY,  D.  D. 

HsaaioTTBYiLLS,  Pa.»  April  G,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  finds  me  in  a  state  of  health  that  is  little  favourable 
k>  effort  of  any  kind;  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  altogether  to  refuse  your  request, 
though  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  cannot  do  that  justice  to  the  sutj^t  which  my 
feelings  would  dictate.  My  intercourse  with  Mr.  Baird  for  almost  twenty  years 
iras  intimate  and  confidential.  During  this  period,  we  often  met  in  Presbytery, 
ijnod,  and  various  Boards;  assisted  each  other  on  Communion  occasions,  and 
risited  at  each  others'  houses-^ in  short  our  relations  were  such  as  to  furnish  me 
»he  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  intellectual,  moral,  Chris- 
ian  and  ministerial  character.  But  I  shall  only  hint  at  one  or  two  characterise 
aca  which  ilnpressed  me  most  deeply. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  punctuality  in  fulfilling  all  his  appointments*  and 
neeting  all  the  reasonable  claims  that  were  made  upon  him.  He  was  never 
kbsent  from  any  of  our  ecclesiastical  meetings  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
lis  presence,  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  imperious  necessity.  And  he  was  not 
latisfied  with  merely  being  present;  but  he  always  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
cosiness  that  was  transacted.  In  debate  he  was  prompt,  candid,  lucid  and 
■espectful.  In  maintaining  his  opinions  he  was  firm  and  honest—on  all  important 
K>ints  touching  the  doctrines  or  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  those 
rho  wished,  knew  exactly  where  to  find  him.  As  a  preacher  and  a  debater,  his 
tflforts  were  characterized  more  by  strength  than  polish — they  were  always 
K>tnted  and  appropriate.  I  remember  an  incident  that  would  go  to  show  that 
.hie  was  the  general  impression — On  one  occasion  when  he  had  preached  the 
^ning  sermon  before  Synod,  a  prominent  member,  who  arrived  after  the  service, 
nquired — '*  What  kind  of  a  sermon  had  you  ?"  *'  Clear,  appropriate,  and 
itrong,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  would  be  all  that,"  said  the  other,  *' coming  from 
tim — his  preaching  could  not  be  other,  than  atrcmg;  but  what  was  the  subject, 
be.?"  I  will  only  add,  in  respect  to  his  character,  that  I  always  found  him  a 
rarm-hearted,  generous  and-  sympathiaing  friend,  and  an  eminently  wise  and 
jodicions  counsellor. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  last  interview  with  him.  It  was,  I  think,  after  he  had 
akcn  leave  of  his  family  in  Cannonsburg,  that  I  met  him  on  his  way  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  prevailed  upon  him  to  turn  aside,  some  two  miles,  and  spend  the  night 
^t  my  residence.  The  interview  was  rendered  specially  interesting  by  the 
kttending  circumstances.  In  the  morning  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  myself 
ind  fintnily.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  horse,  and  after  he  was  mounted,  fh>m 
iU  impression  which  at  that  moment  came  over  me  that  I  might  never  see  him 
igaio,  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said — ''  Mr.  Baird,  I  have  known  you  inti- 
OAtely  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  firom  the  first  with  increasing  confidence 
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and  esteem — I  maj  never  see  you  again — I  wish  jon  wdl,  Uviog,  djiag, 
forever."    He  held  my  hand  for  some  seconds,  unable  to  speak;  ftnd  tfaen 
"  The  whole  is  reciprocated — Tou  shall  hear  from  me  in  Qeoigia."     This 
his  last  utterance  in  my  hearing,  and  that  the  last  time  that  I  Baw  his  fiMe. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

WILLIAK  JEFFSRT. 

FROM  THE  RSy.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D. 

Allsohant.  Pa.,  April  16, 1K7. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Baird  until 
my  removal  to  Western  Pennsylvania;  and  then  I  met  him  only  oocasioBaPf, 
and  at  distant  intervals,  for  a  number  of  years.  After  I  became  connected  vilh 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city,  my  intercourse  with  him  was  fireqaent  iii 
familiar.  lie  was  a  good  and  true  man,  in  whom  I  had  much  confidence.  AaL 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  Ub, 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  a  man  of  respectable  talents  ftnd  attainnMBtt» 
and  of  consistent  ministerial  and  Christian  deportment.  He  was  remark^ii 
for  his  candour  and  honesty  of  character,  and  abhorred  everything  which  ksi 
the  appearance  of  seeking  to  secure  a '  favourite  end  by  unfkir  means.  Upon  dk 
subjects  connected  with  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  the  Church  to  which  kt 
belonged,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  form  a  judgment,  and  to  assume  his 
of  responsibility  in  sustaining  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  In  the 
versies'  which  existed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  some  years  ago,  he 
conviction,  an  Old  School  man,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to  notice  what  kt 
believed  to  be  aberrations  from  the  doctrines, -and  encroachments  on  the  OTdtt,d 
our  Church,  and  to  raise  his  warning  voice-  against  them.  But,  while  he  wm 
thus  decided  in  his  views  and  practice,  he  scorned  to  take  any  undue  ftdvasftafe 
of  those  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose,  and  was  often  found 
principle  was  not  involved — ^in  the  most  liberal  and  aocommodatiiig 
towards  them. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  generally  took  a  part  in  the 
but  his  remarks  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  Hence,  although  his 
not  of  the  popular  kind,  he  was  always  listened  to  with  respect.  As  the  Sdilor 
of  the  "  Pittsburg  Christian  Herald  "  for  upwards  of  six  years,  daring  the  neil 
difficult  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  extensifeiy 
known.  The  ability  and  frankness  with  which  he  sustained  what  he  believed  U 
be  the  cause  of  truth  and  order  during  that  period,  were  generally  acknowleds«J 
by  those  who  were  in  the  habtt  of  reading  his  paper.  And,  although  some  foiBi 
fault,  ttis  believed  that  few  men  could  have  been  selected  who  would  have 
through  the  period  of  excitement,  during  which  he  occupied  tiie  editorial 
with  60  large  an  amount  of  general  approbation.  In  Mr.  Baird'a 
eharaeter  there  was  nothing  fitful  or  sparkling.  But,  under  the  inftntnoi  d 
Christian  principle,  he  steadily  and  perseveringly  sought  to  do  good,  and  proi» 
the  glory  of  God.  I  very  rarely  heard  him  preach.  The  discourses  I  heui 
were  well  arranged  and  instructive.  His  style  was  simple  and  direct,  withal 
ornament.    Respecting  the  results  of  his  labours  as  a  pastor,  I  have  no  i^at- 

tion. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  your  friend, 

D.  ELLIOTT. 
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SAMUEL  DAVnS  HOGE  • 

1818—1828. 

Samuel  Davieb  Hoge  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Bev.  Moses  Hoge,  D.  D. 
ind  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  Shepherdstown,  Ya.  in  the  year 
1791.  In  his  childhood  he  was  rather  large  and  robust ;  but  as  he  grew 
o  manhood,  he  became  comparatively  feeble,  and  while  he  was  yet  quite  a 
routh,  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life. 

Hia  early  training  was  decidedly  Christian, — ^not  merely  as  conducted  by 
lis  father,  but  especially  by  his  mother,  who  was  distinguished  for  sound 
judgoient,  great  promptness  and  decision,  and.  an  intelligent,  deep  and  con- 
sistent piety.  Though  no  definite  account  of  the  commencement  of  his 
'eligious  experience  has  been  preserved,  it  is  known  that  he  was  the  subject 
»f  serious  impressions  from  early  childhood.  In  the  autumn  of  1800,  while 
le  was  yet  a  mere  child,  his  father  and  mother  travelled  into  the  more 
Southern  States  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  he  accompanied  them, 
[t  was  at  the  time  that  the  remarkable  revival  of  religion  prevailed  in 
hat  region,  which  was  accompanied  by  so  many  strange  and  extravagant 
[emoostrations.  He  was  taken  to  several  of  the  great  meetings  which  were 
leld  in  connection  with  that  work,  and  on  one  pccasion. became  a  subject  of 
>owerful  excitement,  and  prayei},  and  exhorted  the^  orowd  .who  gathered 
iround  him,  with  astonishing  fervour  and  effect.  The  impressions  which 
le  received  at  that  time  were  not  a  little  strengthened  during  a  revival 
rhich  occurred  three  years  later ;  and,  though  it  might  not  have  been  easy 
;o  mark  the  exact  period  of  his  conversion,  he  became  openly  and  decidedly 
i  follower  of  the  Saviour,  several  years  before  he  reached  manhood. 

He  was  first  taught  the  Latin  language  by  his  father,  and  the  students  of 
Theology  who  resided  in  his  father's  family.  He  was  then  for  some  time 
i  member  of  a  classical  school  taught  by  his  brother  James  (now  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hoge  of  Columbus,  0.)  at  the  Augusta  Church,  Ya.;  and  subsequently 
ittended  an  Academy  instituted  by  .his  father  in  Shepherdstown,  in  the 
lame  State.  When  his  father  removed  to  Prince  Edward  to  become  the 
President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Samuel  Davios  accompanied  him, 
ind  there  pursued  his  studies  until  he  graduated  in  1810.  He  then  prose- 
suted  his  theological  course,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who  was  the 
3ynodical  Professor  of  Theology  as  well  as  President  of  the  College.  He 
>laced  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Hano.ver  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate 
lor  the  ministry,  in  October,  1812,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  8th  of 
Iday,  1818;  His  father  addressed  him  on  the  occasion,  and  presented  him 
irith  a  Bible  which  had  belonged  to  his  mother,. with  an  appeal  which  filled 
;he  house  with  audible  weeping.  While  pursuing  his  theological  studies, 
16  was  employed  as  Tutor  in  the^  College,  and,  after  his  licensure,  occupied, 
lor  some  tune,  the  place  of  Professor  and  Yice  President. 

Hia  earnest  desire  to  engage  more  directly  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
led  him  to  resign  his  place  in  the  College,  and  accept  a  call  as  Pastor  of 
Ihe  Churches  of  Culpepper  and  Madison,  in  Yirginia.  Here  ho  was  ordained, 
bj  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1816,  and  here  he  oontinned  to 

*  MS.  from  R«v.  Dr.  Jmbm  Hof«. 
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labour  with  groat  acceptance,  fidelity  and  success,  until  Apii!,  1821, 
he  removed  to  Ohio. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  the  West,  at  an  earlj  day,  by  the 
increase  of  the  Church,  and  the  urgent  demand  for  a  larger  number  €f 
ministers,  in  that  portion  of  our  country.  Doubtless  he  was  influenced  is 
some  degree  also  by  the  fact  that  his  eldest  brother  had  been  labouring  a 
the  same  vocation  in  Ohio,  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  After  remainiif 
a  few  months  with  his  family,  at  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Colnmbus,  he 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Churches  of  Hillsborough  and 
Rocky  Spring,  in  Highland  County.  To  these  congregations  he  minisiered 
with  his  wonted  dilicepce  and  success,  some  two  years.  His  bealth,  how* 
ever,  proved  insufficienl^  for  the 'duties  incident  to  so  extensive  a  charge. 
His  voice,  especially,  which  was  naturally  weak,  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
preaching  frequently  to  the  large  congregations  that  waited  on  his  mixustrj. 
A  change  of  location  and  of  duties,  therefore,  became  desirable, — ev^a 
necessary. 

At  this  time  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophj 
in  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  was  urgently  proposed  to  him,  ineludii^ 
also  the  opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  in  the  Churck 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  vicinity,  as  often  as  hid  health  would  allow.  Hann^ 
accepted  this  appointment,  he  reiHoved  to  Athens,  and  entered  on  bis  dutit^ 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1823.  The  University  was  at  that  time  witLoist 
a  President,  but,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hoge,  in  connection  with  two 
or  three  other  able'instructers,  its  prosperity  was  not  a  little  increased. 
His  preaching  likewise,  both  in  the  College  and  in  the  Church,  was  highly 
acceptable  and  useful. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1825,  his  health  began  perceptibly  to  decHne, 
and  it  became  manifest  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  affection  of  the 
liver.  He,  however,  continued  his  accustomed  labours  until  the  summer  of 
1826,  when  the  disease  had  evidently  taken  on  a  chronic  form,  and  f«r 
several  weeks  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  much  of  the  time  to  his 
bed.  In  November  following,  he  seemed  to  be  considerably  relieved,  and 
became,  as  he  supposed,  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  College.  He, 
accordingly,  made  the  attempt ;  but  his  death  occurred  almost  immediatelj 
after,  under  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  are  mioutelj 
detailed  in  the  subjoined  letter. 

'  Mr.  Hoge  was  married  in  October,  1812,  to  Elizabeth  Bice,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy.  They  had  four  children, — ^two  soot 
and  two  daughters, — all  of  whom  became  members  of  the  Church  at  an  early 
age.  Both  of  the  sons  are  ministers  of  the  Grospel.  The  eldest,  Moses  D., 
isi  (1857)  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  Ta^ 
and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Central  Presbyterian;  the  younger,  William  J^ 
was  lately  Pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  ui  nov 
Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction  in  Union  Theological  Siminary,  Princt 
Edward  County,  Ya.    Mrs.  Hoge  died  in  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  November  18, 1^10. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  of  Columbus  writes  thus  of  his  brother: — **As  a  pulfit 
orator,  he  only  lacked  voice  and  physical  strength  to  have  ranked  wiA  thi 
first  preachers  of  his  age.  His  style  was  pure,  simple  and  energeiio,  exproi» 
ing  with  great  exactness  the  nicest  shades  of  thought.  And  his  sohyeok 
matter  was  always  evangelical  truth,  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  o 
and  at  the  same  time  deeply  affect,  his  hearers.    The  growth  of 
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1  koUiMBB  and  eomfort,  and  the  oonyeraion  of  sinners,  to  tke  glory  of  Ood 
n  Ohrist,  was  evidently  his  supreme  end  in  all  his  ministrations.  Nor 
ras  he  disappointed  in  the  results  of  his  lahours.  Though  his  ministry 
ma  short,  reaching  through  a  period  of  only  thirteen  years,  it  was  attended 
rith  a  rich  blessing  from  on  high,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  occasion  to 
lany  of  everlasting  joy. 

"  In  stature,  he  was  rather  below  the  medium,  though  hardly  so  much  as 
o  be  noticed.  His  personal  appearance,  as  a  public  speaker,  was  in  his 
avour.  His  voice,  though  weak,  was  pleasant.  He  possessed  an  amiable 
ad  agreeable  temper,  conversed  with  ease  and  freedom,  and  shared  largely 
B  the  affectionate  regards  of  his  friends." 

FBOM  THE  KEY.  MOSES  D.  HOGE,  D.  D. 

•Richmond,  Ya.,  September  2, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  decline  the  grateful,  though  delicate,  office  you  have 
^signed  to  me,  in  assisting  to  form  a  suitable  memorial  of  my  lamented  and 
evered  lather,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  the  circumstances  in  which  your 
«qnest  finds  me  will  allow  me  to  do  it  only  in  the  most  hurried  manner. 

I  was  very  young  when  my  father  died;  but  I  have  a  distiiibt  and  even  vivid 
ecollection  of  him.  He  was  a  very  grave  looking  man,  and  his  manner  was 
trikingly  solemn,  when  in  the  pulpit,  or  engaged  in  any  serious  duty.  Yet  in 
he  social  circle  he  was  eminently  cheerful,  and  without  effort  he  could  entertain 
b  large  company  with  the  most  familiar  and  pla3'ful  discourse.  He  was  easy 
Ad  graceful  in  bis  address;  Invanably  polite  without  formality;  and  while 
aithfol  in  rebuking  what  was  reprehensible,  very  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  Such  was  his  nice  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  that  he 
ras  never  known  to  make  an  allusion,  or  to  utter  an  expression,  that  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  ear;  and  although  easily  diverted  and  fond  of  innocent 
wit,  he  instantly  became  grave  and  silent,  when  any  one  spoke  a  vulgar  or  pro- 
ane  word  in  his  presence.  He  could  thus,  by  a  single  look  of  grieved  surprise 
>r  displeasure,  rebuke  and  abash  any  one  who  ventured  to  retail  an  indelicate 
(tory,  or  make  use  of  an  indecent  innuendo,  in  his  company. 

While,  as  I  have  remarked,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  characterised  by 
^reat  solemnity,  it  often  melted  into  tenderness.  In  speaking  of  the  love  and 
mfferings  of  Christ,  he  would  not  unfreqoently  burst  into  tears;  and  sometimes 
lis  emotion  would  impede  his  utterance — ^yet  these  Involuntary  interruptions  of 
lis  discourse  nevef  injured  the  effect  of  any  appeal  with  his  auditors.  They 
softened  and  wept  with  him. 

He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  very  versatile  in  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  He 
read  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  great  facility,  and  though  delighting  in 
»he  ancient  classics,  was  equally  fond  of  the  exact  sciences.  Though  his  chair 
n  the  College  was  that  of  Natural  Philosophy,  he  could  have  filled  that  of 
A.ncient  Languages  with  equal  ease.  Few  men  of  his  age  have  been  better 
rersed  in  English  literature;  and  though  he  more  frequently  wrote  poetry  for 
bis  own  amusement  than  for  publication,  he  possessed  decided  poetic  genius. 
With  such  tastes,  talents,  and  application,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would 
bave  taken  a  high  position  among  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  last  illness  and  death  are  deserving  of  com- 
memoration. His  health  had  been  feeble  for  several  years;  he  was  enfeebled 
ftnd  crippled  partially  by  some  disease  resembling  rheumatism,  and  frequently 
Walked  with  an  unsteady,  limping  gait.  One  day,  as  he  sat  in  the  Philosophical 
room  in  the  College,  he  was  writing  a  note  on  a  book  resting  on  his  knee,  when 
be  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  cramp  in  the  leg.    Such  was  the  force  of 
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the  eontraetiOD  t&At  the  thigh  bone  was  broken!  Had  Um  bone  beea  looiiAJi 
Gonld  hardly  have  been  pofisisible.  After  he  fell,  some  of  the  stodento  in  Ui 
acyacent  room  heard  his  groans»  and  the  door  of  th^  Philosophical  rooa  b^f 
fastened  with  a  spring  lock,  tl^ey  burst  it  open,  and  at  his  request  made  ahtts, 
and  carried  him  to  his  residence.  The  broken  limb  was  set  by  a  skilfalsnigM, 
but  never  united.  He  lingered  about  a  fortnight,  and  on  Christmas  Evetdfth 
year  1826,  finding  that  he  was  near  his  end,  he  summoned  his  family  to  )a 
bedside  to  receive  his  dying  benediction.  I  well  remember  the  night  I(  ni 
one  of  the  coldes't  I^ver  felt.  The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  frozen  ground.  Tk 
wind  blew  furiously.  Attending  friends  hovered  around  tbe  fire;  bet  bt 
&ther,  fevered  with  inward  heat,  ordered  the  window  nearest  hina  to  be  tkron 
open.  The  fierce  wind  sometimes  blew  the  dry  snow  into  the  room,  (it  wts  d 
the  lower  floor,)  and  upon  his  bed.  But  while  every  thing  was  tempestrai 
without,  all  was  peaceful  within  that  chamber,  where  the  good  man  vo^  Vi 
fate.  One  by  one,  he  addressed  the  members  of  his  family— first  bis  ^ 
whom  he  had  ever  tenderly  loved-  and  cherished,  and  to  whom  he  had  oei* 
even  spoken  a  hasty  word — earnestly  did  he  commend  her  to  the  wat^  n^ 
care  of  a  covenant  keeping  Qod.  And  then  he  gave  his  blossing  to  his  duldroi 
as  they  successively  approached  him.  And  finally,  the  servants  were  called  is, 
and  addressing  them  by  name,  he  urged  them,  to  prepare  for  death  and  jivif' 
ment.  When  these  admonitions  and  partings  were  ended,  he  folded  his  luo^ 
upon  his  breast,  closed  his  eyes,  and  continued  evidently  engaged  in  prajer  until 
the  hour  of  his  release  and  translation  came. 

So  deeply  frozen  was  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tedious  work  to  dig  his  gnn 
The  day  of  the  Funeral  was  one  of  intense  cold,  but  all  the  College  stodeoti 
joined  in  the  procession,  walking  with  the  Faculty,  next  the  bier,  as  if  chsf 
mourners,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  notwitbstao^i^ 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  followed  in  the  sad  march  to  the  grave, — UmtntiiV 
with  bitter  tears  a  loss  that  seemed  to  them  irreparable. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  request  in  lUlNtf 
way  I  could.  Though  I  was  too  young  to  have  much  personal  knowledge  of  nj 
father's  character  and  habits,  I  h|tve  of  course  enjoyed  tbe  best  opportonitei 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  peculiar  characteristics,  both  intellectml  anl 
moral;  and  I  trust  that  the  estimate  which  I  have  given  of  him  will  notb 
found  to  betray  any  of  the  exaggeration  of  filial  partiality.  I  think  I  maf  9^J 
say  that  I  have  written  nothing  which  would  be  pronounced  extravagant  bjuf 
of  the  few  surviving  witnesses  of  his  brief  but  useful  career. 

R^pretting  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  the  subject, 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

MOSES  D.  HOGB. 
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CHARLES  BACKUS  STORRS  * 

1813—1833. 

Chableb  Backus  Stobrs,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Salter  and  Sarah 
(WilliBton;  Storrs,  was  bom  in  Loqgmeadow,  Mass.,  May  15,  17d4«  His 
early  years  were  spent,  partly  at  school  in  his  native  placfi,  and  partly  under 
the  care  of  farmers  in  Somers,  Conn.,  and  Conway,  Mass.  He  studied  in 
preparation  for  College,  first  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  and  after- 
wards at  Munson  Academy,  where  he  remained  two  years,  being  an  inmate, 
during  the  time,  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  his  mind  became  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  with  religious  truth ; 
and  it  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith. 

In  the  fall  of  1810,  he  became  a  member  of  Princeton  College,  but  did 
not  graduate,  owing  to  the  complete  prostration  of  his  health,  towards  the 
close  of  his  Junior  year.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with 
the  College,  he  maintained  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  talents  and  his  diligence. 

After  leaving  College,  he  taught  a  select  school  for  a  few  months  in  Long- 
meadow,  and  then  went  to  study  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wool  worth, 
of  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  where  he  still  had  under  his  care  a  few  pupils.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  through  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends,  and  not  without  great  reluctance  on  his  part,  in  1813. 
He  laboured  twelve  months  in  connection  with. two  small  churches  on  the 
Liland, — chiefly,  however,  with  that  on  Shelter  Island,  where  he  witnessed 
a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  his 
health  was  again  prostrated,  and  he  returned  in  a  state  of  great  despondency 
to  his  father's  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  happy  results  of  his  preaching,  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  his  theological  attainments,  and,  accordingly,  in  1817,  he 
joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Here  bo£h  his  health  and 
spirits  were  greatly  improved,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  with  much  alac- 
rity till  the  completion  of  the  usual  course.  On  leaving  Andover  in  1820, 
he  proceeded  immediately  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  ordained  as  an  Evan- 
gelist at  Charleston  by  the  Charleston  Congregational  Assooiationt  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1821.  He  was  occupied  as  a  missionary  in  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  (chiefly  the  former,)  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when 
his  purposes  were  again  broken  by  disease,  and  he  was  compelled  to  devote 
another  summer  to  the  recruiting  of  his  health. 

•  MSS.  from  Rot.  B.  S.  Stom,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  M.  Stom,  Mid  R«r.  G«orge  Howe,  D.  D. 

t  The  Charleston  Congregational  AMOciation  and  the  Presbrterj  of  Harmony  were  at  thli 
time  in  eorrespondenoe,  MnoinB  delegate!  to  eaoh  othen '  meetings,  and  Dr.  Leiand  sat  on  the 
oeoMion  of  Mr.  Storrs*  ordination,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Harmony  PresbTtery.  On  the  lOih 
of  NoTomber,  1822,  the  Charleston  AssooiatTon  roted  its  own  diasolution,  in  case  a  anion  with 
the  Harmony  Presbytery  shoald  be  oonsnmmated.  The  Association  had  previoosly  appointed  a 
Committee  to  examine  into  the  distinotiTO  features  of  the  Presbyterian  Cboroh,  and  present 
them  to  the  view  of  its  members.  On  the  19th  of  Norember,  1822,  the  members  of  the 
AsMHsiation  (Mr.  Storrs  being  one)  were  reeeired  as  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony. 
The  following  year  these  persons,  with  some  othen,  were  formed  into  a  new  Presbytery,  oalM 
"  The  Charleston  Union  Presbytery."  As  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Storrs  sab* 
leqoently  ebanged  his  eoclesiastic^  relations,  it  is  fStii*  to  presume  that  he  died  in  oonneetioe 
with  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh;  though  it  is  nsdetitood  that  he  always  retained  a  decided  pn^ 
tmam  ftc  CoBgregationaliim. 
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Returning  from  South  Carolina  through  Ohio  In  the  summer  of  1822,  W 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  desolations  of  Zion  that  prevailed  there,  thai 
he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  put  forth  his  hand  in  the  waj  of  repairing 
them.  He  was  stationed  during  the  six  following  years  as  a  missionarj  at 
Eavenna,  the  County  seat  of  Portage,  where  he  gathered  a  church,  which  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  sec  greatly  quickened  and  enlarged  through  his  miBb* 
trations. 

In  1828,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Professorship  of  Theologj  k 
the  Western  Reserve  College.  So  acceptable  were  his  services  as  ProHesaor, 
that  he  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  take  the  Presidency  of  the  iDsittutiim; 
and,  though  his  constitutional  diffidence  rendered  him  averse  to  it,  his  sow- 
pies  were  finally  overruled,  and  he  was  inaugurated  President  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1831,  after  having  discharged  the  duties  of  the  place  more  thai 
a  year.  But  the  bright  hdpcs  which  were  cherished  in  connection  with  hs 
being  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  institution,  were  destined  to  be  speedflj 
blasted.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1832-33,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  cold,  which  proved  the  harbinger  of  consumption,  and  thai  the  har> 
biuger  of  death.  On  the  26th  of  June^  1833,  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
voted  to  release  him  from  his  duties  for  six  months,  and  in  Julj  he  cemr 
mcnced  a  journey  for  his  health.  He  left  his  home  and  his  family  with  the 
prevailing  expectation  of  a  speedy  convalescence  and  return ;  but  the  pal> 
monary  disease  had  already  gained  too  firm  a  lodgement  in  his  system  to  be 
eradicated  or  arrested.  He  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  brother  in  Braintree 
on  the  10th  of  August ;  and,  after  a  rapid  decline,  died  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, the  15th  of  September,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  His  Funeral  Sennoa 
was  preached  by  the  Kev.  (now  Professor)  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  only  production  of  Mr.  Storrs'  pen,  known  to  have  been  published^ 
is  his  Address  on  the  occasion  of  his  Induction  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  married  on  the  6th  of  July,  1823,  to  Maria  Y.  Piersoa, 
of  West  Avon,  H.  Y.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Henry  J&r* 
tin,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  In  1846,  and  is  now  (1856)  mil- 
ister  of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Mrs.  Storra  died  is 
1839. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARDS  A.  I^ARK,  D.  D. 

Ahdovse,  Jaly  IS,  IKS. 

My  dear  Sir:  Residing  for  two  years  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Richard  $• 
Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Braintrcc,  I  became  somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with  tk 
character  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus  Storrs.  In  the  summer  of 
1833,  President  Storrs  vi.sited  Braiptree,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forminfA 
direct  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  This  personal  acquaintance  made  tbt 
same  impression  upon  me  which  I  had  received  from  the  statement  of  his  fnendi 
with  regard  to  his  character.  I  thought  that  I  understood  him  before  I  saT 
him,  so  that  in  my  ^rst  interview  with  him  I  regarded  him  as  an  old  friend. 

lie  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  dignified  in  his  attitudes,  and  with  a  countenaoci 
serene  and  solemn.  His  enunciation  was  distinct  and  manly;  his  entire  aspect, 
impressive. 

That  he  had  a  mind  of  a  high  order,  could  not  have  been  doubted  by  any  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  concerning  him.    He 
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^ixishfid  for  itoadinoss,  cUarneas,  and  paiitj  of  conoeption;  power  of  thought 
-Atber  than  quickneM;  the  aaHid,  acute  and  oompreheDai?e,  rather  than  the 
kplendid  and  versatile;  and  a  philosophical  association  of  ideas,  which  was  the 
nore  remarkable,  as  his  literary  course  had  been  so  often  interrupted.  First 
>rinciples  in  all  things  he  seised  with  a  capacious  grasp;  his  opinions  were  .his 
>wu,  for  he  scorned  to  receive  them  from  authority;  he  would  d^end  them  with 
regular  consecutive  argument,  and  though  they  were  not  always  true,  he  would 
ilways  make  them  plausible.  In  conversation  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  a 
sluksteuess,  copiousness,  and  dignity  of  style,  which  are  seldom  surpassed;  he 
iisdained  to  trifle;  and  therefore  exhibited  an  habitual  steadiness,  energy, 
and  elevation  of  mind,  which  proved  the  rigid  discipline  to  which  he  was 
Bulject. 

Hat  it  is  on  the  qualities  pf  his  heart  that  his  friends  dwell  with  the  greatest 
delight;  for  in  his  heart  lay  his  high  distinctions.  He  not  only  had  much  of 
that  diffidence  which  is  constitutional,  but  still  more  of  that  modesty  which  is  a 
virtue.  Ho  was  too  retiring.  Had  he  been  less  so,  we  should  have  known  more 
of  his  excellence.  He  rarely  spoke  about  himself,  even  about  his  religious  exer- 
cises,  and  therefore  left  his  habits  of  thought  to  be  inferred  from  his  daily  con- 
duct. He  often  seemed  to  love  to  be  undervalued  by  others,  and  he  gene- 
rmlly  undervalued  himself.  When  a  jnan  of  his  native  lowliness  of  temper  is 
Tiewod  in  his  Christian  vocation,  we  expect  to  see  unusual  humility.  The  humil- 
ity of  President  Storrs  was  also  favoured  by  other  causes.  His  broken  consti- 
tution often  drew  a  veil  of  despondency  over  his  mind,  and  made  him  despair, 
of  every  thing,  it  is  true,  but  of  nothing  so  much  as  his  religious  character;  it 
incited  him  therefore  to  the  greater  diligence  of  examination,  and  the  larger  dis- 
covery of  his  sinfulness;  it  gave  him  a  dearer  perception  of  the  reasons  for  humil- 
ity, and  made  him  deepen  that  virtue  which,  the  deeper  it  is,  contains  so  much 
the  more  of  the  glory  that  exalteth. 

President  Storrs  was  characterized  by  a  singleness  of  aim.  He  had  no  promi- 
nent schemes  of  selfishness  before  his  mind,  and  was  therefore  never  an  object 
of  suspicion  or  distrust;  his  opposers,  whatever  cause  they  may  have  had  for  oppo- 
sition, could  not  but  feel- that  he  was  disinterested.  He  held  it  as  his  one  para- 
mount object.,  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  which  was  possible 
during  his  whole  life.  He  laid  a  plan^  for  his  was  that  species  of  mind  that  acted 
by  plan,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  aim;  he  laboured  for  it  in  the  family, 
the  study,  the  college  and  the  pulpit,  with  an  even,  sober  industry;  all  his  other 
aims  he  subsidised  to  it  by  principle,  as  well  as  by  system.  The  means  of  rais- 
ing himself  from  the  severest  despondency  which  he  ever  experienoed,  was  the 
formation  of  the  purpose,  as  a  settled  and  definite  one,  to  strive  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  whatever  became  of  himself.  He  began  to  live  more  cheerfully, 
when  ho  began  to  live  more  singly  for  others.  He  found  his  life  in  losing  it,  and 
forgot  his  own  darkness  in  looking  at  the  brightness  of  God. 

He  was  distinguished  also  for  resoluteness,  as  well  as  singleness  of  Christian 
aim.  He  looked  at  right,  and  wavered  not  at  consequences.  And  he  was  as 
persevering  as  he  was  resolute.  Sometimes  perhaps  he  may  have  been  too  tena- 
cious; but  in  the  general  duties  of  a  Christian,  how  could  he  be?  Without 
unblenching  perseverance  he  could  not  have  seized  for  study  the  broken  intervals 
of  health  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  his  chequ'^red  life,  but  he  seemed 
to  burn  with  the  same  literary  nrdour  as  if  his  literary  course  had  been  uninter- 
rupted and  flattering.  Indeed  he  was  always  the  indefatigable  student.  When 
necessitated  to  travel,  he  was  storing  his  comprehensive  mind  with  rich  mate- 
rials for  thought,  and  he  made  his  sick-bed  a  stndy  as  well  as  pulpit.  In  time 
apparently  occupied  with  sufiering,  he  was  learning  such  lessons  of  humility, 
acquiescence  and  trust,  as  sufferers  alone  can  learn. 

Vol.  IV.  62 
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His  perserennoe  mftj  be  Ulostntod  by  a  IHUo  ineident  in  his  priTite  IoIhx. 
He  WM  a  champion  of  the  Temperance  Refbrmation,  and^  as  migfat  be  txpedd 
from  his  loTe  of  self-denial,  was  more  scrupulous  in  his  prirate  praetiee  tba  a 
his  general  principles.  He  chose  to  Buffer  the  intensest  pain  for  vant  of  a  lath, 
rather  than  allow  eren  an  outward  application  of  the  liquid,  whidi  he  hsd  deter 
mined  to  "  handle  not."  When  his  body  was  fkr  sunk,  and  was  sinking  Ikilfar 
OTcrj  hour,  it  was  the  medical  advice  that  he  should  drink  **  a  little  wine  "  «i 
tonic.  A  friend  "  went  unto  him  and  gave  him  wine  mingled  with,'*  netmjnl, 
like  the  Sayiour's,  but  water,  and  so  much  water  that  the  flarour  of  the  vw 
was  scareelj-  perceptible;  but  "  when  he  had  tasted  thereof,  he  woold  vi 
drink; " — '*  we  must  be  consistent,"  he  says  in  his  mild  but  stem  autborityr 
**  we  must  be  consistent."  And  when  his  mind  was  shaken  from  its  btbw; 
and  the  Same  medicine  was  kindly  presented  again,  as  the  offbr  of  liquid  to  Joa 
was  repeated,  he  persisted  with  the  same  firmness- in  his  refusal.  He  sbwii 
*'  his  ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Stqrrs'  rich  endowments  mut  hm 
been  eminently  qualified  for  the  President's  chair  and  the  pulpit.  Rescrrvdui 
discreet  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  he  never  lost  his  dignity;  he  tbcnki 
secured  the  uniform  obedience  of  his  pupils;  the  respect,  and  often  Tenentei 
of  his  parishioners.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so  equable,  and  gentle,  tDdafc* 
tionate,  in  his  social  feelings,  that  he  bound  the  members  of  College  to  him  fiA 
the  cords  of  love;  and  while  the  members  of  the^rish  rerered  him  as  tgoidei 
they  trusted  him  as  a  father.  His  was  a  rare  combination  of  sweetness  of  tea* 
per  with  firmness  of  authority;  the  amiable  and  the  commanding.  He  entenl 
with  a  lively  interest  into  the  circumstances  of  his  scholars,  accommodated  b 
instructions  to  their  diversified  wants  with  aptness,  and  held  in  his  mmd  aeflo* 
prehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  distracting  duties  which  were  mdtipfie^ 
upon  him.  When  he  |)reached, — and  preaching  was  the  employment  vhiA 
best  harmonized  with  his  temper,  and  from  which  he  reluctantly  deseeodad  te 
any,  even  the  most  honourable,  ofBce,  he  never  stood  before  Ids  snbjeek  tf' 
displayed  his  own  powers;  but  always  placed  his  subject  before  him,  •>' 
while  out  of  sight  himself,  made  the  truth  shine  before  his  audience,  aad  hj 
cogent  argumentation,  and  fervid  feeling,  and  racy,  elevated  style,  aad  ^ 
tinct,  dignified  delivery,  was  often  eloquent,  and  sometimes  resistless.  Si 
highest  encomium  is  that  he  was  a  sincere,  lucid,  faithful  preacher  of  the  tnA 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

With  high  regard,  I  am  dear  Sir, 

Truly  yours, 

EDWARDS  A.  PARI- 
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THOMAS  GOULDING,  D.  D. 

1813—1848. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  E;.  TALMAGE,  D.  D. 

OoLETHORPi  ITviYiRnTT,  jEDQary  28, 1819.    • 

tty  clear  Sir :  I  cb'eerfullj  comply  with  your  request  that  I  should  furnish 
rou  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  life,  and  some  estimate  of  the  character,  of 
ny  ever  venerated  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Goulding. 

Thomas  Ooitlding  was  bom  in  Midway,  Liberty  County,  Qa.,  March 
14,  1786.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  oldest  of  fifteen  Pros- 
)yterian  ministers  from  one  Church,  occupying,  usefully  and  honourably, 
pftrioiM  important  and  reepon8i|t>le  stations  in  the  South.  He  was  the  first 
lative  licentiate  of  the -Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Georgia. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  inquire  why  the  one  Church  of  Midway,  Lib- 
irty  County,  has  furnished  more  Presbyterian  ministers  for  the  State  of 
Georgia,  than  all  the  other  ninety-two  counties  united.  The  influence 
if  one  little  colony  of  Puritans  that  made  its  way  thither  through  a  scene 
f  trials  and  disasters,  from  Itorchester,  Mass.,  who  can  describe?  Heaven's 
egister  will  unfoM  many  a  page  which  Earth's  historians  fail  to  write, 
j^hat  the  Christian  Church,  does  for  the  State,  the  world  will  never  fully 
enow. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  Ooulding  was  9ent  to  Wolcott,  Conn.,  where 
ie  received  the  principal  *  part  of  his  academic  educiition.  He  prosecuted 
he  study  of  the  Law  id  Neir  Haven,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Daggett.  He 
raa  married  to  Ann  Helbrook,  in  Southington,  Conn.,  in  November,  1806. 
in  April,  1810,  he  became  connected  with  the  Church  in  his  native  place, 
lod  soon  felt  it  his  duty  to  4^ote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Qinistry. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  he  was  received  as  a  candidate  under 
he  care  of  the  Harmony  Presbytery,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
D  December,  1813.  A  few  months  after  his  licensure,  he  commenced 
^reaching  as  a  stated  supply,  at  White  Bluff,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
Pastor  of  that  Church  January  1,  1816.  Here  he  laboured  faithfully, 
icceptably,  and  succensfnlly,  for  about  six  years,  during  which  time  the 
rarmest  reciprocal  attachments  were  formed  between  himself  and  his  flock, 
[n  1822,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  removed  to  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
3onnty.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  exerted  an 
nfluenoe  over  some  of  the  first  minds  of  the  State,  which  is  now  telling, 
.nd  will  forever  toll,  on  the  best  interests  of  men.  Many  a  community  is 
low  reaping  rich  spiritual  blessings,  the  source  of  which, — unknown  to 
hemselves, — is  in  the  honoured  instrumentality  of  this  faithful  man  of 
S-od.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  was  elected  by  the  Synod  its  first,  and  for  a 
ime  its  only,  Professor. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  firom  the  Univer* 
ity  of  North  Carolina  in  1829. 

For  one  year  he  instructed  a  theological  class  at  Lexington,  in  connection 
rlih  his  pastoral  labours^  and  was  then  transferred,  by  direction  of  the 
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Synod,  to  Golambia,  S.  0.,  the  present  rite  of  the  Semisfluj.  After 
ing  the  Church  laboriously  in  the  department  of  Eqelesiaelical  Hiatoffy 
Church  Oovemment,  for  several  years,  in  connection  with  others 
with  him,  he  resigned  his  chair  as  Professor,  and  was  called  to  his  fate 
charge  in  Columbus,  in  January,  1885.  For  thirteen  years  and  &  halt,  k 
was  the  laborious  and  faithful  pastor  of  that  Church.  He  foiuMi  it  eo» 
paratively  weak,  and,  by  his  persevering  fidelity,  raised  it  to  inflvenee  ai 
strength. 

He  was,  for  many -years  in  succession,  elected  President  of  the  Beaidtf 
Trustees  of  Oglethorpe  University,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  !■ 
death. 

He  died,  as  was  his  oft  expressed  wish,  *'  with  his  harness  on.**  On  Ik 
evening' of  the  26th  of  June,  1848,  he  attended  his  usual  weekly  lectaie. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  debility  when  he  left  his  honae,  and  «■ 
attacked,  whilst  in  the  house  of  GU>d,  with  a  paroxysm  from  an  affeelka  d 
the  heart,  under  which  he  had  long  been  labouring.  With  great  effbit  k 
finished  the  service.  The  subject  of  his  lecture  was  taken  from  ^e  Ua 
four  verses  of  the  sixty-third  Psalm,-^'*  Oh  Ood,  then  art  my  God,"  4a 
It  was  a  fitting  theme  for  the  veteran  soldier  of  the  cross  to  dwell  upon,  jsrt 
as  he  had  reached  the  portals  of  his  Father's  House.  It  waa  a  auitakih 
topic  to  present  in  his  last  address  to  his  beloved  parishioners.  And  hsfff 
were  those  who  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  detained  from  the  aerviee. 

Within  one  short  hour  from  his  proAounoing  the  benediction  upon  \m 
hearers,  he  was  called,  I  doubt  not,  to  hear  the  benediction  pronouaoii 
upon  his  own  spirit  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  he  loved, — **  Well  doie 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.** 

On  retiring  from  the  place  of  worship,  he  h^tened  to  his  diamberiaft 
state  of  great  exhaustion.  He  had  scarcely  reellned  upon  his  <Hnieh,  vis 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  his  disease  seized  him.  He  rose  to  lean  npoa  tk 
mantel, — his  accustomed  source  of  reltef,  but  relief  oame  not.-.  The  mmi 
remedies  proved  unavailing.  In  the  intense  ag6ny  which  he  saffered«  k 
said  to  a  friend  that  he  would  be  glad  if  it  would  please  the  good  Lord  ssos 
to  take  him  away,  as  his  sufferings  were  very  great.  To  a  beloved  mb^ 
who  was  overwhelmed  at  witnessing  his  agony,  he  administered  a  teafat 
rebuke.  He  was  presently  heard  by  one  of  his  daughters  uttering  ik 
prayer, — ^*'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."  That  prayer  was  beard-~k 
ceased  to  breathe — his  spirit  was  at  rest. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  was  manifested  at  his  deatk  Vy 
many  unequivocal  signs.  It  was  evinced  in  the  deep  sorrow  that  periaU 
the  whole  city  in  which  he  lived, — as  the  mournful  intelligenee  sprai 
through  its  habitations ;  in  the  thronged  assemblage  and  flowing  tean  irii' 
nessed  at  the  funeral  rites;  and  in  the.  strong  expressions  of  r^7«t  vilk 
which  the  sad  tidings  were  received  among  his  large  circle  of  friends  asi 
acquaintances  abroad. 

Dr.  Goulding  possessed  a  fine  intellect  and  a  cultivated  taste.  His  palfit 
exercises  were  far  above  the  ordinary  standard,  especially  when  his  boAf 
infirmities  did  not  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  physical  aad 
energies.  He  was  a  well  read  and  polished  scholar,  and  had  gathered 
harvests  from  the  fields  of  literature. 

More  engaging  attributes  still  were  the  strength  and  tendeineas  ef  )m 
sensibilities,  and  the  sincerity  and  fervour  of  his  piety.    He 
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f  strong  friendflhips;  for  his  feelings  were  of  the  most  ardent  kind.  There 
rsi3  also  in  his  character  a  childlike  simplicity,  that  won  irresistiblj  npea 
da  associates.  If  these  attractive  qualities  had  their  corresponding  infir- 
aities«  they  were  the  natural  result  of  his  rare  gifts,  and  he  would  have 
leen  the  last  man  to  claim  exemption  from  the  frailties  of  humanity. 

Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  looked  for  honesty  in  others,  and  was 
ta.l>le  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  crafty  and  designing ;  whilst,  again,  the 
strength  of  his  attachments  made  him  feel  the  want  of  reciprocity  from  those 
rrhose  colder  natures  could  not  yield  the  equivalent  which  the  warm  heart 
requires. 

His  favourite  pursuit  Was  the  investigation  of  theological  truth.  The 
inspired  volume  was  the  book  he  loved  best  to  study,  and  to  hold  up  to  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  well  informed  in,  and  thoroughly 
levoted  to,  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  his  own  Churchy  and  was  an  able 
advocate  of  both.  But,  as  his  judgment  was  based  on  faithful  investigation 
aod  honest  oonviction,  so  his  heart  was  open  to  embrace  all  the  real  disci- 
plea  of  Christ.  And  so  it  is  that  true  piety  evokes  iusensibly  a  oorrespond- 
ia^  tone  of  harmony  from  every  other  heart  which  the  Spirit  of  6od  has 
Btmng  to  Christian  unison.  The  genuine  impulses  of  true  religious  expe- 
rienoe  outrun  the  slow  deductions  of  argument,  and  bigotry  itself  is  disarmed 
before  the  eloquence  of  love.  The  illuminations  of  the  Spirit  dissolve 
sophistries,  and  overthrow  prejudices,  which  logic  cannot  demolish ;  and  a 
warm  heart,  overflowing  with  enlightened  Christian  charity,  sometimes 
creates  to  itself  a  benignant  centre  of  attraction,  where  the  most  discord- 
ant materials  are  fused  into  homogeneous  union,  and  caused  to  move  in 
harmony. 

It  was  his  delight  to  expatiate  on  the  doctrines  qf  the  cross,  and  proclaim 
them  to  his 'fellow-men.  He  was  no  reluctant  hireling  servant  in  the  spir* 
itaal  vineyard.  He  loved  his  covenanted  work,  and  was  ever  ready,  in 
tfeason  and  out  of  season,  in  public  and  in  private,  to  hold  forth  the  claims, 
and  vindicate  the  honours,  of  his  gracious  Master. 

With  all  hi9  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  he  was  modest  and  retiring, 
and  shrunk  from  public  observation.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  fact 
that  he  was  not  before  the  public  so  often  and  so  prominently  as  many 
others.  But  whenever  he  was  drawn  out  to  some  great  public  service,  all 
felt  his  power,  and  paid  the  tribute  of  profound  respect  to  the  originality 
of  his  thoughts,  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  his  style. 

Though,  from  his  bodily  infirmity,  his  brethren  were  often,  of  late  years, 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  the  ecdestastioal  convocations^ ' 
his  occasional  presence  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  they  sorrow 
DOW  that  they  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

In  person,  Dr.  G-oulding  was  of  medium  stature,  full  habit,  round  contour 
of  face,  high  forehead,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  deep  feeling  and 
Tigorous  intellect.  In  his  manners,  there  was  a  graceful  simplicity  blended 
with  a  commanding  dignity,  that  was  exceedingly  winning.  His  manner  in 
the  pulpit,  whenever  his  health  and  spirits  were  good,  was  at  once  pleasing 
and  impressive, — its  two  prominent  elements  consisting  in  tenderness  and 
earnestness* 

He  left  a  wife  and  nine  children,  having  lost  one  in  childhood.  He  lived 
%Q  en}oy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of  his  children  conaected  with  tha 
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OliiiMh  of  Ohml.    Ono  of  Us  sons  and  two  wmB-iii-lAw  toe  minateii  4 
tlieOoipol. 

I  am»  dear  Sir,  joun  traly, 

SAMUEL  K.  TAUUSL 

PROM  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  H.  LUMPKIN, 

OHIIF  JUSnOB  OF  TBI  STATE  OF  OEOJMIA. 

Athbhs,  Ga.,  May  19,  IBS. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  your  letter  finds  me  so  oppressed  with  engageneilk 
and  withal  in  such  imperfect  health,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  coafi^ 
with  your  request  in  any  such  way  as  will  be  satisfactory  either  to  yoa  or  mp£ 
I  am  unwilling,  however,  absolutely  to  decline  it;  and  will  therefore,  tntfaj 
hurried  way,  just  hint  at  what  seem  to  me  to  haye  been  some  of  the  most  pn^ 
minent  ft&atures  in  Dr.  Goulding's  character.  My  opportunities  for  knowing  bat 
eouid  scarcely  haye  been  better  than  they  were.  I  received  my  first  permaiMflt 
religious  impressions,  and  joined  the  Church,  under  his  ministry,  and  wasaAr 
wards,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  his  Session. .  I  loyed  him  aa  a  Mas,  ml 
levered  him  as  a  Pastor;  and  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing  In  my  power  toh» 
our  and  perpetuate  bis  memory. 

Dr.  Goulding's  character  was  formed  of  a  rare  combination  of  inUikdbadtd 
moral  qualities,  that  fitted  him  to  be  at  once  eminently  popular  and  oniBeil^ 
useful.  His  intellect  was  much  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  it  had  hm 
cultivated  by  diligent  and  long  continued  study.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  ainji 
sensible  and  instructive,  and  sometimes  his  pulpit  efforts  rose  to  a  veijlaf^ 
order  of  excellence.  He  was  a  thorough  Calvinist  of  the  Geneva  school;  ur 
could  any  considerations  of  policy  induce  him  to  relax,  in  public  of  private,  ok 
jot  or  tittle  of  his  creed.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  he  regarded  tf 
an  epitome  of  the  Christian  system ; — as  embodying  its  life  and  power;  aatf 
this,  in  its  connections,  undoubtedly  formed  the  favourite  theme  of  his  nAiistit' 
tions.  No  one  could  sit  under  his  ministry  with  any  degree  of  attantioB,  w^ 
out  gaining  very  definite  views  of  the  system  of  doctrine  whidi  he  bdd  ail 
inculcated,  as  well  as  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  it  Bi 
was  alike  explicit  and  earnest. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to  most  of  the  prominent  divines  both  ia  tb 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain;  and  in  one  respect  it  has  seemed  tp  me  tkit 
Dr.  Goulding  has  never  been  exceeded  within  my  knowledge — I  mean  asi 
preacher  of  Funeral  Sermons.  To  this  service,  which  is  acknowledged,  I  beliefe» 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  a  clctrgyman  ever  has  to  perform,  he  broogU 
a  degree  of  delicacy,  discrimination^  and  pathos,  that  commanded  not  odIj  tbi 
attention,  but  the  admiration,  of  his  hearers. 

Though  Dr.  Goulding  had,  in  some  respects,  a  woman's  heart,  and  was  tf 
of  tender  and  delicate  sensibility,  he  was  always  firm  to  his  oonvictions  ef  vW 
was  true  and  right.  In  worldly  matters  he  was  the  merest  child^-ooBSCMim^ 
entire  sincerity  himself,  he  seemed  scarcely  capable  of  suspecting  the  matnKfd 
others.  A  more  unselfish  man  than  he,  never  lived.  In  all  ciivumslaBetfi  ^ 
showed  himself  a  model  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  model  Christian. .  He  ha4 1* 
instinctive  discernment  of  all  the  proprieti^  of  life,  and  he  practised  then  ^ 
most  scrupulous  care  and  consideration.  In  the  social  circle,  he  was  tbe  bm* 
genial  of  companions.  He  had  at  his  command  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  maayo{ 
which  were  connected  with  his  own  history,  that  were  both  amusing  and  iBstrnd* 
ive;  and  he  knew  how  to  turn  them  to  the  very  best  account. 

That  Dr.  Goulding  was  an  eminently  pious  man,  no  one,  I  hdkn,  evtf 
donbted,  who  knew  him.  And  yet  he  assured  me  that  if  he  wis  ever  ngiv 
nted,  it  waa  while  he  was  adeep.    Wearied  with  Int  harden  of  sin,  isd  ^ 
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MtkM  Betrch  to  find  a  S«noiir,  he  sank  despairingly  into  a  profband  alumber; 
uid  awoke»  praising  God  for  hi8  great  salvation.  I  atate  the  faot  without  ooi»* 
nent. 

Begretting  to  send^oa  so  meagre  a  notice  of  mj  venerated  friend  and  pastor, 
rhen  mj  feelings  would  dictate  a  Ailler  and  worthier  tribute  to  bis  memory, 
I  am,  Sir,  yery  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  H.  LUMPKIN. 


-♦•- 


WILLIAM  ANDERSON  McDOWELL,  D.  D.* 

1813—1851. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  William  Anderson  McDowell,  was 
Bphraim  McDowell,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1746,  and 
lurohased  four  hundred  acres  of  wilderness  in  Lamington,  Somerset  County, 
N^.  J.  Here  he  settled,  and  here  was  born  his  son  Matthew^  the  father  of 
MTiiliam  A. ,  about  two  years  after  the  family  arrived  in  the  country.  Here 
»o,  was  born  another  son,  Benjamin,  who  was  fitted  for  College  at  a  Latin 
lohool  taught  by  a  Mr.  Hanna,  of  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  and  after- 
rards  studied  for  a  considerable  time  at  tbe  tlniversity  of  Glasgow.  He 
settled  in  the  ministry  in  Ireland,  first  at  Limavady,  in  the  County  of  Lon- 
londerry,  and  afterwards  at  Dublin,  where  he  exercised  a  wide  and  important 
nflaenee,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  eighty. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  Elizabeth  Anderson,  whose 
:arentB  were  both  emigrants  from  Ireland.  Both  his  parents  were  exem- 
>Iary  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  mother  particularly  was 
lifltinguished  as  a  devout  and  earnest  Christisn.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
n  only  moderate  circumstances.  William  A.  was  born  at  Lamington,  in 
ttay,  1789.  He  spent  his  earliest  years  at  home,  acquiring  the  rudiments 
»f  learning,  and  occasionally  working  a  little  on  the  farm.  At  the  age  of 
kbout  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he  went  to  a  grammar  school  in  the  neighbour- 
lood,  and  subsequently  attended  a  school  at  Elizabethtown,  taught  by  Mr. 
lenry  Mills,  now  (1852)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mills,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Auburn.  In  1807,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  in  Princeton 
College,  and,  having  maintained  an  excellent  standing  for  both  behaviour 
iud  scholarship,  graduated  in  1809.  In  the  spring  of  1810,  he  commenced 
he  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull 
if  Freehold,  in  whose  family  he  boarded.  In  June  of  that  year,  he  put 
limself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  as  a  candidate 
Dr  the  ministry.  In  November  following,  he  became  a  Tutor  in  Princeton 
College,  and  continued  there  till  September,  1811,  pursuing  his  theological 
tadies,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
lianhope  Smith;  President  of  the  College.  His  health  havin'g  become 
ielicate,  he  resolved  to  try  for  a  while  the  effect  of  a  Southern  climate  ; 
nd,  accordingly,  in  November,  he  sailed  for  Savannah,  where  his  brother- 
1-Iaw,  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,  resided,  and  under  his  direction  pursued  his 
todies  daring  the  ensuing  winter.    In  April,  1812,  he  returned  to  the 
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North,  and  eoQiinuod  his  sfendies  at  Sliaabetktown,  midbr  the  guUmm  4 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  MoDoweU,  now  Dr.  McDowell  of  PlulaMpUa 

The  Theological  Scminarj  at  Princeton  having  commenced  its  opemtm 
in  Augnst  1812,  he  became  a  member  of  it  in  November  following,  mi 
continued  his  studies  there  till  May,  1818, — about  six  months.  Hem 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  April  28, 18tS; 
and  haviog  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Bound  Broil, 
N.  J.,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  said  Church,  bj  the  nv 
Presbytery,  on  the  22d  of  December  following.  On  the  19th  of  Oetoki, 
1814,  bis  connection  with  the  Church  at  Bound  Brook  was  diasidved,  mi 
on  the  15th  of  the  next  December,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Cteik 
at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

His  ministry  at  Morristown  was  cbaracteriied  by  great  aoeeptahksa 
and  usefulness.  But  serious  inroads  began  at  length  to  be  made  npos  Is 
health.  He  suffered  severely  from  small  pox  at  the  age  of  twelve,  tti 
from  that  time  never  enjoyed  vigorous  health  ;*  but,  in  the  autamn  of  190, 
he  was  so  much  threatened  with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  that  he  though  'i 
necessary  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate.  Accordingly,  Ittriig 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  congregation,  he  travelled  as  &r  BmA 
as  South  Carolina,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Charleston.  The  effeet  vpfli 
his  health  was  most  favourable;  and  when  he  returned  in  the  spnig, 
ho  seemed  to  have  regained  his  accustomed  vigour.  He  resomed  Ui 
labours,  but  very  soon  sunk  back  into  the  feeble  state  from  which  he  M 
emerged.  At  this  juncture,  a  call  came  to  him  from  a  Presbyterian  Chmk 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and,  after  having  made  a  successful  trial  of  Ikil 
climate,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  it  permanently,  mi 
therefore  to  accept  the  call.  He  did  accept  it ;  and  hb  pastoral  relatiot  li 
Morristown  was  dissolved  on  the  8th  of  October,  1823. 

He  was  installed  by  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1828.  Here  he  continued  occupying  a  vride  sphere  of  vait 
terial  usefulness,  about  ten  years.  In  1832,  he  was  Moderator  of  tli 
General  Assembly.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  the  next  year,  (18SSJ 
he  came  on  to  Philadelphia  to  preach  the  opening  sermon ;  and,  at  tlie  ckM 
of  the  meeting,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  31Ji 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  but,  in  dse 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  came  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered « 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

In  1827,  ho  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  &«■ 
Franklin  College,  Ga. 

Dr.  McDowell  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  a  disease  of  the  ihimi, 
which  rendered  speaking,  especially  in  public,  a  very  difficult  exeroN  10 
him.  He  was,  however,  most  laborious,  in  the  discharge  of  Lis  duties,  bo(k 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  no  doubt  often  taxed  himself  beyond  the  remm^ 
able  measure  of  endurance.  In  1847,  he  was  desirous,  on  aoooont  af  k* 
feeble  health,  of  retiring  from  his  office,  but,  in  consequence  of  aift*' 
solicitations,  he  remuned  till  the  spring  of  1850,  and  then  ten3eied  v 
resignation. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Lamingtoii«  Ub  ^^ 
place,  with  a  view  to  spend  there  the  residue  of  his  days.  The  winkr  d 
1850-51  ho  passed  at  the  South,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  with  his  friei^ 
at  Charleston.    At  first,  the  change  of  climate  seemed  &To«aUs  is  ^« 
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1>iit»  before  leaving  CharlefttoD,  lie  was  attacked  with  a  oKronio  affection  of 
4be  bowels,  which  greatly  rednced  bis  strength,  and  threatened  a  fatal  issue. 
fie  returned  to  New  Jersey  in  May ;  and,  though  he  was  feeble  during  the 
summer,  he  preached  occasionally,  and  officiated  in  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  church.  About  the  first  of  September,  he  went  to  Morristown, 
^itb  a  view  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  his  former  physician,  Dr. 
J^ohoes,  in  whom  he  had  special  confidence.  But  he  died  very  suddenly, 
after  being  there  a  few  days.  His  death  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1851.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Lamington  and  interred  there, 
the  Funeral  Sermon  being  preached  by  the  Aev.  William  W.  Blauvelt. 

He  was  married,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  to  Jane  H.,  daughter  of 
Shepard  Kollock,  of  Elixabethtown.  They  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
-were  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  and  one  of  whom  survives,  a  medical 
practitioner  in  New  Jersey. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  McDowell  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  at 
his  house  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  I  was  impressed  at  once  with  his  great 
kindliness  of  manner,  and  his  excellent  judgment  and  common  sense.  After 
he  came  to  the  North,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  and  was 
even  privileged  to  reckon  him  among  my  intimate  friends.  And  I  can  truly 
say  that  the  more  I  knew  of  him,  the  more  I  admired  his  whole  character. 
I  always  found  him  uncommonly  amiable,  obliging,  disinterested.  I  remem- 
ber well  his  working  nearly  a  whole  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  at  leisure, 
to  gratify  an  individual  in  respect  to  a  comparatively  small  matter,  who  had 
l&ofc  the  least  claim  upon  his  kindness.  He  preached  in  my  pulpit  several 
times ;  and  though,  when  he  begun,  owing  to  his  bronchial  affection,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  articulate  a  word,  and  the  effort  was 
painful  to  his  hearers  as  well  as  himself,  yet  h^s  vocal  powers  gradually 
came  as  he  proceeded,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  spoke  with  a  good  degree 
of  freedom.  I  never  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  that  was  not  well  planned, 
thoroughly  digested,  and  rich  in  evangelical  instruction.  His  manner, 
though  not  graceful,  was  characterized  by  a  fervour  and  unction  that  gave 
it  very  considerable  effect.  In  his  social  intercourse  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  labourevl  under  the  disadvantage  of  extreme  deafness ;  but  he 
always  seemed  cheerful  and,  sociable,  and,  by  means  of  artificial  helps,  could 
converse  without  much  difficulty.  He  was*from  conviction  a  thorough  Pres- 
byterian,— 'by  nature  a  liberal  and  large  hearted  man.  Many,  I  am  sure, 
besides  myself,  anticipated  his  visits  as  an  Agent  with  pleasure*,  and  felt,  in 
the  review,  that  they  had  been  truly  profitable. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  M.  ENGLES,  D.  D. 

PHII.ADBLPHIA,  January  16, 1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  give  you  my 
impressions  of  the  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  McDowell; 
although  I  should  have  preferred  that  the  service  had  been  performed  by  one 
better  able  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject.  My  opportunities  for  ki^owing  him 
were  chiefly  con&ned  to  the  period  during  which  he  was  connected,  as  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  with  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  in  our  Church.  I  had 
frequent  friendly  intercourse  with  him,  and,  for  many  years,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  weekly  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  ha 
ftilfllled  his  official  duties. 
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Dr.  McDowell,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-meii,  ezhilnted 
giiig  traits  of  character.  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  man  who  had  as  lew  wmk' 
nesses,  and  as  many  strong  points,  as  he.  There  was  in  him  a  fine  a;&d  barae- 
nious  blending  of  attributes,  in  which  each  one  occupied  its  proper  place,  is ii 
due  proportions,  and  with  its  sy^inietrieal  adjustmenta-  His  heart  was  fall «( 
kindly  feelings,  which  his  tongue,  naturally  and  without  ostentation,  expnued 
on  every  fitting  occasion.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  never  saw  his  pd 
temper  interrupted  by  an  outburst  of  petulance  or  passion;  and  I  have  seen  he 
in  circumstances  which  would  have  tried  the  temper  of  one  less  rigidly  scbooVi 
For  his  fViends  he  always  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  remark,  however  ansons- 
able  may  have  been  their  intrusion  on  his  busy  hours.  He  loved  the  society  «f 
Christians;  and  his  intercourse  with  them  was  uniformly  enlivened  by  a  coniv- 
sation  bland,  genial  and  cordial.  Few  could  be  in  his  company  for  any  lei^ 
of  time,  who  would  not  be  disposed  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  a  truly  good  i 
who  had  endeavoured  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  follow  the  example  of  his  *' 
Never  imperious,  never  personally  offensive,  with  a  heart  full  of  benevolenee,  lai 
with  a  childlike  simplicity,  he  won  many  friends;  and  if  he  had  enemies,  it  wii 
not  likely  to  have  been  from  any  fault  in  him.  He  knew  what  a  Chtistiaii  Mgfe 
to  be,  not  only  in  devotional  habits,  but  in  all  the  practical  duties  of  life;  »a^ 
few  perhaps  were  more  careful  or  more  successful  in  the  personal  applicatioo  «f 
such  knowledge.  He  was  truly  a  Christian  in  his'  views  of  Divine  tnith,  in  bis 
intercourse  with  God,  and  in  the  eminent  prudence,  circumspection,  and  consist- 
ency, of  his  public  and  private  walk. 

As  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  cheerfully  consecrated  himself  to  his  voft 
With  as  little  selfishness  as  we  may  expect  to  £nd  in  connection  with  a  &Da 
nature,  it  was  the  glory  of  his  Master,  and  not  honours  or  emolaments,  tliat  kc 
songht.  He  was  well  qualified  for  his  office,  not  only  by  the  graces  of  the  ^irit, 
but  by  natural  powers  well  cultivated.  If  his  talents  i^ere  not  distingnislied  ftr 
brilliancy,  they  were  for  solidity — if  he  never  displayed  an  excursive  imigiBH 
tion,  he  exhibited  a  logical  acumen.  His  sermons  were  well  prepared.  Thfj 
never  aimed  to  present  a  particular  truth,  without  exhibiting  it  fully  and  deariji 
and  they  were  uniformly  characterized  by  a  lucid  order  and  apt  expressions.  It 
was  their  praise  that  they  were  intelligible  to  all,  and  full  of  instruction.  If  isj 
man  ever  really  loved  to  preach,  it  was  Dr.  McDowell.  He  was  always  mdr 
and  always  willing.  In  prayer  he  was  eminently  gifted.  As  a  Pastor,  the  testis 
mony  of  those  who  knew  him  well  in  this  relation,  is  uniform  in  regard  to  Us 
diligence  and  fiiHhfulness  in  family  visitation,  in  personal  dealings  with  the  c«s- 
sciences  of  his  people,  and  in  all  public  services.  The  several  positions  which  k 
occupied  as  a  settled  minister  were  prominent  and  important,  and  thevpirita^ 
fruits  of  hi^  ministry  are  believed  to  have  been  considerable.  It  wis  ealf 
through  a  strong  and  urgent  call  of  the  Church  that  he  was  induoed  te 
his  relation  to  his  last  pastoral  charge,  that  he  might  enter  a  new  and  still 
arduous  field  of  labour. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Domestic  field  was,  at- the  time  of  his 
as  its  chief  officer,  in  a  comparatively  low  and  crippled  condition.  It  needed  t* 
have  new  energy  infused  into  it,  to  make  it  in  any  degree  commensurate  with 
the  increasing  destitutions  of  our  country.  Dr.  McDowell,  in  accepting  tk 
appointment,  was  fully  aware  that  the  office  was  to  be  no  sinecure;  and,  vi^* 
determination  to  devote  to  it  his  best  energies,  he  entered  npon  his  dirtitf 
tfnder  his  administration,  the  Board  assumed  a  higher  position,  the  sphere  of  it$ 
influence  was  enlarged,  its  importance  was  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  Chared 
and  its  efficiency  beciame  visible  in  many  hundred  places  which  before  weie  Kb^ 
ally  spiritual  desolations.  During  the  seventeen  years  in  which  he  filM  tul 
post,  he  was  most  untiring  in  his  labours,  earnest  in  his  public  appeab,  '*" 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  provide  destitute  places  with  the  praiehti(<^ 
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the  Gospel.    He  regarded  every  missionarj  as  a  personal  friend,  and  fottowed 
liim  with  bis  prayers  and  kindest  wishes. 

The  interests  of  Domestic  Missions  fully  absorbed  his  attention,  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  increasing  expenditures  of  the  Board  caused  him  much  anxious 
concern  and  labour.  When  his  vocal  organs  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  speak,  and  when  his  hearing  was  so  nearly  gone 
that  he  could  not  even  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  his  excellent  appeals 
Trom  the  pulpit,  and  his  remarkably  clear  extex^poraneous  addresses  before 
Synods  and  the  General  Assembly,  were  listened  to  with  great  interest  and 
respect. 

Seldom  indeed  has  the  Church  been  called  to  venerate  more  highly,  and  with 
profounder  gratitude  to  God,  the  memory  of  any  of  its  departed  servants.  Being 
dead,  he  yet  speaks,  and  will  for  generations  continue  .to  speak,  in  the  churches 
planted  by  his  instrumentality,  the  missionaries  encouraged  by  his  sympathies, 
and  the  souls  brought  under  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Gospel  by  his 
unwearied  exertions. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

WILLIAM  M.  ENGLES. 


PHILIP  MELANCTHON  WHELPLEY* 

1814—1824. 

Philip  Melancthon  Whelplet  was  born  in  Stookbridge,  Mass.,  in 
December,  1794.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley,  who  had 
been  ordained  a  few  months  before  as  Pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  that 
place.  While  he  was  yet  a  small  boy,  his  father  removed  with  his  family 
to  Morristown,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  there  in  teaching  s 
school.  He  early  discovered  great'  precocity  of  mind,  and  an  unusual  thirst 
for  knowledge ;  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  graceful  and 
impressive  elocution.  In  1809,  his  father  left  Morristown,  and  opened  a 
school  at  Newark ;  but  by  that  time  Melancthon's  mind  had  become  so  well 
furnished  and  matured,  that  he  became  associated  with  his  father  as  assist- 
ant teacher.  When  bis  fa^er,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  his  school  at 
Newark,  was  obliged,  on  account  of  a  hemorrhage  of  the  Inngs,  to  seek  a 
milder  climate,  and  went  to  Savannah,  Melancthon  accompanied  him ;  and 
there  too  he  became  associated  with  him  in  teaching  a  small  school,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  enabled  to  meet  their  current  expenses. 

Notwithstanding  young  Whelpley  was  uncommonly  amiable  and  moral  as 
well  as  attractive,  from  his  earliest  developments,  it  was  not  till  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  his  mind  became  deeply,  and  as  he  believed 
savingly,  impressed  with  Divine  truth.  During  a  revival  of  religion  in  Newark, 
and  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Richards,  he  was  brought  to  entertain  new  views 
of  his  relations  to  Ood  and  eternity,  and  soon  after  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith.  As  he  had  been  thoroughly  educated  by  his  father, 
who  was  OBe  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  his  day,  he  was  prepared 

*  Dr.  Bpring'iFim.  8«nB.-^H8S.  from  Rer.  I>oeton  Cox,  LodloWf  SkloiMr,  aBdlfiIl^  Bcv. 
John  Foidi  mm  Hon.  Lewli  Condiot. 
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to  begin  at  once  a  course  of  theological  stndj;  and,  aocor^nglj,  id  tkc 
aatumn  of  1812,  he,  together  with  two  other  jonng  men  who  hare  nBtt 
risen  to  distinction  in  the  Church,  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  aodff 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr;  Richards.  He,  however,  still  oontiniiedti 
assist  his  father  in  his  school ;  and  when,  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  Us 
father  left  Newark,  and  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  MelsK* 
thon  accompanied  him  thither ;  though,  as  it  was  found  that  the  services  of 
both  were  not  required,  and  the  remuneration  was  not  likely  to  be  Iirgt, 
the  son  returned  and  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Newark,  and  continued  la 
connection  with  it  till  the  ensuing  autumn.  He  was  licensed  to  pread 
early  in  October,  1814,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  then  holding  its  s» 
lions  at  Elizabethtown,  and  was  immediately  after  received  on  certificate  ist^ 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  such  was  the  sensation  prodneedbj 
his  preaching,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  if  his  life  were  spared,  he  waa  dei' 
tined  to  an  eminently  brilliant  and  useful  career.  The  First  PresbjUric 
Congregation  in  New  York,  being  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Br.  MOlff 
to  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  almost  immediately  fastened  tbor 
eyes  upon  Mr.  Whelpley  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him.  They  aeeorj- 
ingly  made  out  a  call  to  him  on  the  22d  of  March,  1815,  which  havmg  b^o 
duly  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  he  accepted  on  the  18th  of  April  followiof; 
though  not  without  many  serious  misgivings,  on  the  part  of  both  himself  a&J 
his  friends,  as  to  his  ability  to  sustain  the  labours  and  responsibilities  iiMi- 
dent  to  so  important  a  charge.  The  previous  arrangements  having  bes 
made,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  large  and  respecUUc 
Church  on  the  25th  of  April,  1815  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Boardman  preaching  tbe 
Sermon,  and  Mr.  Whelpley 's  father  giving  him  the  Charge. 

Here  Mr.  Whelpley  passed  the  whole  of  his  brief  ministerial  life.  !• 
1822,  a  more  than  usual  attention  to  religion  prevailed*  in  his  congregatioa 
and  there  was  much  to  justify  the  expectation  of  an  extensive  revival ;  btf 
the  yellow  fever  making  its  appearance  in  the  city  just  about  that  time,  i^* 
only  interrupted  the  usual  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  but  scattered  t^ 
inhabitants  in  all  directions,  and  thus  prevented  the  gathering  of  the  tA 
spiritual  harvest  which  had  been  anticipated.  Notwithstanding  the  hopc^ 
of  the  pastor  were  sadly  disappointed  by  this  result,  he  kept  on  lahoartt; 
with  undiminished  zeal  and  singleness  of  purpose,  until  he  was  finally  pn** 
trated  by  the  malady  which  consigned  him  to  his  early  grave. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  disabled  for  any  pv^& 
service,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  his  friends  that  death  was  silentlr,  bl 
irresistibly,  approaching  him.  At  length,  it  was  recommended  to  him  bj  Us 
physicians  to  try  the  effect  of  a  visit  to  Schooley's  Mountain  ;  and  he  aooori- 
ingly  went  thither  in  great  feebleness,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  went  oolf 
to  die.  After  languishing  in  extreme  debility  a  few  days,  he  died  ^ 
the  utmost  composure  on  the  17th  of  July,  1824,  in  the  thirtieth  jeir  ft 
his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry.  An  Address  was  delivered  at  si 
Funeral,  and  oA  the  next  Sabbath  a  Sermon,  containing  a  just  and  heaatSiI 
tribute  to  his  memory  was  preached  to  the  bereaved  congregation,  bj  ^ 
Bev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  both  of  which  were  published. 

In  November,  1815,  Mr.  Whelpley  was  married  to  Abigail  F.,  daag^^ 
of  the  Hon.  James  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  Conn.    They  had  three  ckiU* 
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en,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the  other  two,  with  their  mother,  still 
1857)  survive. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Whelpley's  publications  : — A  Sermon  deliv- 
red  for  the  benefit  of  a  Society  of  Ladies  instituted  for  the  relief  of 
oor  Widows  with  small  children,  1816.  The  Conversion  of  Sinners  a  coni- 
lon  Christian  duty:  A  Discourse  from* James  v.  19,  20,  [published  in 
be  Christian  Spectator,]  1822.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Murray  Street 
ihurch.  New  York,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
823.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New  England  Society  of  the  City 
nd  State  of  New  York  in  commemoration  of  the  Plymouth  Colonv, 
823. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1815,  a  few  months  before  I  graduated  at 
rale  College,  and  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Whelpley's  settlement  in  New 
!'ork,  he  came  to  New  Haven  and  spent  a  Sabbath,  and  preached  three 
imes.  We  heard  at  College,  Sunday  noon,  that  a  celebrated  young  nrinis- 
iT  from  Ne^  York  had  been  preaching  in  the  Centre  Church  that  morning, 
ad  was  to  preach  in  the  College  Chapel  in  the  afternoon ; — a  somewhat 
smarkable  circumstance, — ^for  Dr.  Dwight  very  rarely  yielded  the  Chapel 
alpit  to  any  body.  In  due  time,  we  saw  coming  in  with  the  Doctor  a  very 
oung  man,  with  a  fine  intellectual  countenance,  dark  eye,  a  perfectly  sym- 
tetrioal  form,  and  altogether  of  a  most  attractive  appearance.  When  he 
Bgan  to  speak,  it  was  with  a  clear,  rich  and  perfectly  melodious  voice,  which 
as  altogether  in  keeping  with  his  beautifal  exterior.  He  proceeded  in  the 
irvico  without  any  more  apparent  embarrassment  than  if  President  Dwight 
id  the  Sophomores  had  not  been  present ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  dignified 
df-possession,  there  was  nothing  that  approached  an  ostentatious  taking  of 
rs.  His  text  was — *'  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
on  ?  "  Of  the  sermon  I  retain  only  the  general  impression  that  every  sen- 
dee fell  like  sweet  music  upon  my  ear  ;  and,  though  it  was  heard  with  rapt 
;tcntion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  indebted  for  its  impressiveness 
ore  to  its  rhetoric  than  its  logic,  or  even  its  theology.  At  the  close  of  the 
irvice,  it  was  noised  about  that  he  was  to  preach  in  Mr.  Mcrwin*s  Church 
,  the  evening ;  and  when  the  hour  of  service  came,  there  was  a  general 
lah  from  the  College  to  the  Church.  The  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
t>piu3ity,  and  happy  was  he  who  could  find  a  place  to  stand.  The  young 
reacher  again  stood  before  us, — the  very  personification  of  symmetry,  and 
»aty,  and  melody.  His  text  then  was — **  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  dlf 
lee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel."  The  dis- 
burse was  thought  to  be  a  much  finer  effort  than  the  one  to  which  we  had 
itened  in  the  afternoon.  I  well  remember  that  about  five  minutes  before 
)  closed,  he  shut  his  Bible  and  said — '*  Following  the  suggestions  of  my 
vn  feelings,  I  could  apply  this  subject  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  joung ;  " 
td  then  pronounced  his  peroration  with  inimitable  grace  and  surprising 
feet.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  the  most  perfect  elocutionist  to 
bom  I  had  ever  listened ;  and  that  the  only  thing  that  could  have  improved 
in  was  a  greater  variety  of  intonation.  The  eff'ect  of  the  sermon  was,  in  its 
ijy  almost  unparalleled.  It  may  be  judged  of  by  a. remark  that  I  heard 
r.   (now  Dr.)  Taylor  make  the  next  day — Said  he  **I  never  saw  the  like 

ife — it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  came  across  the  common,  as  if  the  young 
tople  were  literally  dancing  in  admiration  of  the  sermon.'*  The  general 
iprefision  which  Mr.  Whelpley  left  upon  the  people  of  New  Haven  by  that 
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visit  was,  that  be  was  a  Yerj  exinordinarj  yoimg  man,  and  pfoniiaad  litiib 
his  place  among  the  lights  of  his  generation. 

In  subseqaent  years,  I  sometimes  heard  him  preaeh,  but  in  a  style  td 
manner  much  more  chastened  than  that  in  which  he  began.  Thtrc  wistk 
same  attractive  elocution,  but  there  was  less  play  of  the  immginatioa,  \m 
exuberance  of  figure,  more  of  the  consecutive  and  didactic — in  short,  tkn 
were  fewer  words  and  more  thoughts.  That  his  preaching  was  progressTdj 
good,  and  spiritual,-  and  e£fective  till  the  close  of  his  ministry,  was  the  la- 
timony  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  hearers.  The  peculiarly  xb^ 
torical  style  which  marked  his  early  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  is  said  to  bw 
been  strongly  disapproved  by  his  father,  who  was  distinguished  for  an  csit 
and  cultivated  taste ;  *and  when  Melancthon .  submitted  his  first  scoboi  ti 
bis  inspection,  instead  of  hearing  a  favourable  judgment  pronoonesd  wfm 
it,  he  was  told,  as  it  was  said,  not  in  the  softest  manner,  to  cast  it  aside  ad 
try  again.  Whatever  may  h^ye  been  the  effect  of  this  paternal  rebuke,  i 
is  certain  that  the  change  to  which  it  pointed  was  afterwards  ve^efketmSj 
accomplished. 

I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whelpley  as  early  as  ISU 
and  found  him,  as  I  expected,  amiable,  courteous  and  every  way  agreeiUe. 
He  always  seemed  in  feeble  health,  and  looked  like  a  man  that  vm 
overworked ;  and  hence  I  was  not  surprised  at  hb  early  death.  Then  m 
a  certain  indescribable  charm  that  pervaded  hb  physical,  moital,  fd 
moral  organisation,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  all  who  caneiMV 
to  him. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GARDIlfER  SPRING,  D.  D. 

New  Toek,  Join  6, 18^ 
Rev.  and  dear  Brother :   You  ask  of  me  some  notices  of  the  late  Rer.  Mr- 
Whelpley  of  thb  city,  for  your  "  Annab  of  the  American  Pulpit."    I  willeer 
tainly  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  only  wish  I  could  do  nan 
justice  to  the  beautiful  and  lovely  theme. 

I  may  begin  my  account  of  him  by  saying  that  he  was  altogether  one  of  th 
most  attractive  young  men  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  became  etrlju 
accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  gave  indications  of  that  precocity  of  takdt 
which  was  a  greater  snare  to  hb  friends  than  himself,  and  which  I  httev 
doubt  led  to  hb  early  grave.  Hb  avidity  for  knowledge,  and  taste  in  the  sekeCioi 
•f  its  purest  sources,  were  observable  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  ostt^ 
governed  by  instinct  and  animal  feeling  only.  Hb  aspirations  afler  exoellsv 
were  as  ardent  as  they  were  laudable;  and  it  was  evident  to  all  observers,  vkib 
he  was  yet  a  mere  stripling,  that  he  was  to  be  a  scholar,  and  a  ma.n  of  litentBre. 
whatever  else  time  might  or  might  not  make  of  him.  No  unpropitioos  dma- 
stances  could  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry — no  other  avocations  prertnt  1» 
mingling  with  the  learned,  who  had  left  their  intellect  at  least  ensbrincii  ab>! 
vocal  in  the  temple  of  human  science. 

The  natural  disposition  of  Mr.  Whelpley  was  singularly  composed  aod  vcO 
balanced;  his  temperament  full  of  kindness;  his  heart  true  and  firm  in  ^ 
attachments ;  and  his  feelings  admirably  regulated  towards  those  who  dtfftni 
from  him  in  judgment,  and  who,  in  the  cross  currents  of  this  life,  mi^t  rii 
counter  to  him,  as  he  was  steadily  pursuing  the  path  of  apparent  duty.  In  ^ 
the  ardour  and  faithfulness  of  natural  affection  were  in  the  highest  dtgnt  otetf*" 
able;  and  there  are  facts  within  my  knowledge,  evincing  a  filul  sentinieoti  tktf 
are  rarely  surpassed.  » 
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It  vas  AOKHi^  Mr.  Whel ploy's  earnest  wishes,  after  he  belierod  himself  to  hare 
become  a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary 
»f  Ghriat  in  foreign  lands.  A  lively  aeal  possessed  him  to  bear  the  standard  of 
the  cross  &r  away  into  the  lands  of  the  aliens,  to  bring  them  under  the  saying 
iominion  of  his  ^rd.  With  a  happy  emulation  of  the  example  of  Brainerd,  he 
iroald  have  prayed  to  become  a  star,  where  the  wilderness  embosoms  in  its  dark* 
iiess  the  path  of  life,  and  the  tomb  of  death  to  its  wandering  inhabitants.  But 
the  providence  of  God  set  up  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
iirishes,  and  led  him  to  make  his  first  essays  in  the  work  of  a  minister  in  the  First 
EVesbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  There  are  those  still  living  who  remember 
the  enchanting  appearance  of  his  youth,  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  the 
Blegance  of  his  diction,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  thought. 
Por  myself,  I  must  confess  I  have  never  known  the  'man  who  filled  the  sacred 
lesk  with  more  propriety  than  he  filled  it,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  an  intel- 
igent  and  refined  auditory,  was  more  deservedly  popular. 

Without  dwelling  on  his  brief  ministry,  of  which  you  will  of  course  speak  in 
jrour  narrative  of  his  life,  allow  me,  in  what  remains  of  this  communication,  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  of  which  I  had  a  particular  know- 
edge.  When  apprized  of  his  immediate  danger,  he  said  that  his  own  hopes  of 
recovery  had  been  feeble;  and  when  questioned  as  to  his  present  views  of  this 
irorld  and  the  next,  he  remarked  that  though  he  could  not  boast  of  an  unusual 
thare  of  animal  courage,  yet  he  feared  not  the  approach  of  death,  if  his  labours 
rere  ended.  At  this  period,  his  mind  appeared  more  than  ever  to  be  tenderly 
isercised  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  charge.  He  observed  that  if  it  were 
liven  to  him  to  see  the  Spirit  of  God  once  poured  out  upon  the  church  under  his 
^toral  eare,  and  he  could  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  suitable  to  it  for  a  season,  then 
le  could  gladly  depart.  Upon  being  asked  in  what  peculiar  aspect  the  Heavenly 
irorld  appeared  to  him  now,  and  what  encouraged  his  hopes,  he  replied  that 
*  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory  made  known  the  hope 
>f  his  calling,  and  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  his 
night^*^  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
md  set  Him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  Heavenly  places."  Among  his  dying 
iiercises,  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel 
lad  a  place;  and  he  again  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  remain  if  his  work  was 
ioncluded. 

Upon  being  asked  three  days  before  his  death,  as  to  the  clearness  of  his  views 
rad  hopes,  he  stated  that  though  his  mind' was  not  filled  with  any  distressing 
loubts,  yet  he  had  not  that  fulness  of  consolation  which  he  desired.  •  But  the 
ihadows  gradually  departed,  as  he  approached  the  light  pf  eternity,  until  toward 
4ie  close  of  life,  he  used  the  strong  language,  that  Ae  had  not  a  doubt.  Among 
lis  last  expressions  he  was  heard  to  say-;-**  The  Lord  Jesus  is  near.  The  will 
)f  the  Lord  be  done." 

His  patience  in  his  sufferings  was  wonderful ;  and  the  most  delightful  humility 
characterized  his  dying  thoughts.  Indeed  this  humility, — this  meek,  submissive 
rame  of  soul — this  childlike  receiving  the  precious  consolations  of  the  Gospel, 
md  foretastes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He 
ipoke  of  his  own  unworthiness*  as  a  sinner  —  of  the  great  imperfection  with 
rhich  he  had  served  his  Master,  in  most  affecting  terms;  but  said  his  desire 
^as  rather  to  depart,  if  it  were  God's  will. 

He  retained  his  consciousness,  and  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  faculties  to  the 
ast  instant  of  time  that  the  soul  inhabited  its  clay;  and  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
)eaoe  of  God,  and  light  of  Heaven,  rested  on  him  with  increasing  brightness  to 
he  latest  moment. 

When  he  took  his  farewell  of  his  babe,  and  could  do  no  more  than  lay  his 
und  upon  it,  with  strong  emotion  he  said — **God  be  his  father  forever  and 
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visit  was,  that  he  was  a  Ye$j  exinordinary  young  man,  andpvottiMd  totib 

his  place  amoDg  the  lights  of  his  generation. 

In  snhseqaent  years,  I  sometimes  heard  him  preaeh,  Ittit  in  a  styk  n^ 
manner  much  more  chastened  than  that  in  which  he  began.  Th«rc  was  (k 
same  attractive  elocntion,  but  there  was  less  phiy  of  the  imaginatioo,  kn 
exuberance  of  figure,  more  of  the  consecutive  and  didactic — ^in  short,  tkn 
were  fewer  words  and  more  thoughts.  That  his  preaching  was  progressMj 
good,  and  spiritual,*  and  e£fective  till  the  close  of  his  ministry,  was  thefta- 
timony  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  hearers.  The  peculiarljik* 
torical  style  which  marked  his  early  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  is  said  to  hiR 
been  strongly  disapproved  by  his  father,  who  was  distinguished  for  an  aM 
and  cultivated  taste ;  'and  when  Melancthon  submitted  his  first  senaoa  to 
his  inspection,  instead  of  hearing  a  favourable  judgment  prononneed  ip« 
it,  he  was  told,  as  it  was  said,  not  in  the  softest  manner,  to  cast  it  aside  id 
try  again.  Whatever  may  h^ye  been  the  effect  of  this  paternal  rebuke,  t 
is  certain  that  the  change  to  which  it  pointed  was  afterwards  Te^effeetai% 
accomplished. 

I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whelpley  as  early  as  181^ 
and  found  him,  as  I  expected,  amiable,  courteous  and  every  way  agreaUc. 
He  always  seemed  in  feeble  health,  and  looked  like  a  man  that  vii 
overworked ;  and  hence  I  was  not  surprised  at  hb  early  death.  Then  ■« 
a  certain  indescribable  charm  that  pervaded  hb  physical,  mental,  la' 
moral  organisation,  that  could  not  fiiil  to  be  felt  by  all  who  eaaw  aw 
to  him. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GARDIlf ER  SPRING,  B.  D. 

New  Toek,  June  6, 18IB. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  You  ask  of  me  some  notices  of  the  late  Rer.  Mr. 
Whelpley  of  thb  city,  for  your  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit."  I  will  off- 
tainly  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  only  wbh  I  could  do  w» 
justice  to  the  beautiful  and  lovely  theme. 

I  may  begin  my  account  of  him  by  saying  that  he  was  altogether  one  of  tk 
most  attractive  young  men  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  became  earlj  u 
accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  gave  indications  of  that  precocity  of  tikot 
which  was  a  greater  snare  to  hb  friends  than  himself,  and  which  I  have » 
doubt  led  to  hb  early  grave.  Hb  avidity  for  knowledge,  and  taste  in  the  seleeti* 
ef  its  purest  sources,  were  observable  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  nsm^ 
governed  by  instinct  and  animal  feeling  only.  Hb  aspirations  after  exodldo 
were  as  ardent  as  they  were  laudable;  and  it  was  evident  to  all  observefs.  v^ik 
he  was  yet  a  mere  stripling,  that  he  was  to  be  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  litenisre, 
whatever  else  time  mi^ht  or  might  not  make  of  him.  No  unpropitioos  drcuo- 
stances  could  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry — no  other  avocations  prenot  lai 
mingling  with  the  learned,  who  had  left  their  intellect  at  least  enshrined  tfJ 
vocal  In  the  temple  of  human  science. 

The  natural  disposition  of  Mr.  Whelpley  was  singularly  composed  tod  veil 
balanced;  his  temperament  full  of  kindness;  his  heart  true  and  firm  in  it» 
attachments;  and  his  feelings  admirably  regulated  towards  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  judgment,  and  who,  in  the  cross  currents  of  this  life,  mi^bt  nn 
oonnter  to  him,  as  he  was  steadily  pursuing  the  path  of  apparent  daty.  In  bn 
the  ardour  and  faithfulness  of  natural  affection  were  in  the  highest  degree  ebccrv- 
able;  and  there  are  facts  within  my  knowledge,  evincing  a  fiUal  sentinuDt,  tkit 
are  rarely  surpassed.  » 
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It  was  UBon^  Mr.  Whelpley's  earnest  wishes,  after  he  belieycd  himself  to  haTe 
become  a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary 
of  Christ  in  foreign  lands.  A  lively  zeal  possessed  him  to  bear  the  standard  of 
the  cross  fkr  away  into  the  landis  of  the  aliens,  to  bring  them  under  the  saving 
dominion  of  his  ^rd.  With  a  happy  emulation  of  the  example  of  Brninerd,  he 
woold  have  prayed  to  become  a  star,  where  the  wilderness  embosoms  in  its  dark-o 
ness  the  path  of  life,  and  the  tomb  of  death  to  its  wandering  inhabitants.  But 
the  providence  of  God  set  up  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
wishes,  and  led  him  to  make  his  first  essays  in  the  work  of  a  minister  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  There  are  those  still  living  who  remember 
the  enchanting  appearance  of  his  youth,  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  the 
elegance  of  his  diction,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  thought. 
For  myself,  I  must  confess  I  have  never  known  the  'roan  who  filled  the  sacred 
desk  with  more  propriety  than  he  filled  it,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  refined  auditory,  was  more  deservedly  popular. 

Without  dwelling  on  his  brief  ministry,  of  which  you  will  of  course  speak  in 
your  narrative  of  his  life,  allow  me,  in  what  remains  of  this  communication,  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  of  which  I  had  a  particular  know- 
ledge. When  apprized  of  his  immediate  danger,  he  said  that  his  own  hopes  of 
recovery  had  been  feeble;  and  when  questioned  as  to  his  present  views  of  this 
world  and  the  next,  he  remarked  that  though  he  could  not  boast  of  an  unusual 
share  of  animal  courage,  yet  he  feared  not  the  approach  of  death,  if  his  labours 
were  ended.  At  this  period,  his  mind  appeared  more  than  ever  to  be  tenderly 
•xercised  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  charge.  He  observed  that  if  it  were 
given  to  him  to  see  the  Spirit  of  God  once  poured  out  upon  the  church  under  his 
pastoral  care,  and  he  could  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  suitable  to  it  for  a  season,  then 
he  could  gladly  depart.  Upon  being  asked  in  what  peculiar  aspect  the  Heavenly 
world  appeared  to  him  now,  and  what  encouraged  his  hopes,  he  replied  that 
"  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory  made  known  the  hope 
of  his  calling,  and  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  his 
might3''  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  set  Him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  Heavenly  places."  Among  his  dying 
exercises,  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel 
had  a  place;  and  he  again  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  remain  if  his  work  was 
concluded. 

Upon  being  asked  three  days  before  his  death,  as  to  the  clearness  of  his  views 
and  hopes,  he  stated  that  though  his  mind-was  not  filled  with  any  distressing 
doubts,  yet  he  had  not  that  fulness  of  consolation  which  he  desired.  -  But  the 
shadows  gradually  departed,  as  he  approached  the  light  pf  eternity,  until  toward 
the  close  of  life,  he  used  the  strong  language,  that  he  had  not  a  doubt.  Among 
his  last  expressions  he  was  heard  to  say — "  The  Lord  Jesus  is  near.  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done." 

His  patience  in  his  sufferings  was  wonderful ;  and  the  most  delightful  humility 
characterized  his  dying  thoughts.  Indeed  this  humility, — this  meek,  submissive 
frame  of  soul — this  childlike  receiving  the  precious  consolations  of  the  Gospel, 
and  foretastes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He 
spoke  of  his  own  unworthiness*  as  a  sinner  —  of  the  great  imperfection  with 
which  he  had  served  his  Master,  in  most  affecting  terms;  but  said  his  desire 
was  rather  to  depart,  if  it  were  God's  will. 

He  retained  his  consciousness,  and  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  faculties  to  the 
last  instant  of  time  that  the  soul  inhabited  its  clay ;  and  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
peace  of  God,  and  light  of  Heaven,  rested  on  him  with  increasing  brightness  to 
the  latest  moment. 

When  he  took  his  farewell  of  his  babe,  and  could  do  no  more  than  lay  his 
hand  upon  it,  with  strong  emotion  he  said — **  God  be  his  father  forever  and 
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over!  '*    And  when  he  parted  with  his  wife,  and  ooald  no  longier  apeak,  1h  ttek 
her  hand  and  pressed  it,  and  pointed  with  the  other  to  Heaven.   And  Ihiis 

He  was  highlv  valued  by  those  of  us  who  were  his  co-pveabjten^r-wa 
truly  fcUow^labourers.  We  often  counselled  together,  and  prayed  togethy;  m 
objects  were  one,  one  our  trials,  and  one  our  joys.  At  this  <bstanoe  of  tiav,! 
remember  him  with  great  affection*  and  only  regret  that  I  can  famish  you  wA 
nothing  better  than  these  meagre  tokens  of  his  great  excellence. 

With  great  affection  and  respect,  I  remain  your  brother  and  cooipanion  in  tbc 
labours  of  that  Gospel,  in  which  it  is  Christ  to  live  and  gain  to  die. 

GARDINER  SPRI5G. 


-#•- 


SALMON  GIDDINGS. 

1814—1828. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  M.  PECK,  D.D. 

Rock  Sprino,  III.,  Febmary  8, 18§& 
My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you,  agreeably  to  your  reqatsli 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Kev.  Salmon  Giddings,  the  first  Presbyteni 
minister  who  settled  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  truly  a  pioneer  missionary  ii 
both  Missoiiri  and  Illinois,  and  may  justly,  be  regarded  as  haying  takea  tkl 
lead  in  establishing  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  both  SUtes.  Siioh  was  Ml 
self-consecration  to  Christ  and  the  interests  of  his  Kingdom,  that  be  ir« 
led  to  come  to  this  forbidding  field,  and  engage  in  a  frontier  religions  eoto^ 
prise,  without  waiting  for  any  congregation  to  invite  him  to  his  Master*! 
work,  or  to  pledge  to  him  even  a  partial  support.  He  did  just  as  maoja 
enterprising  man  now  does,  in  the  pursuit  of  secular  objects — he  entered  i 
new  field,  and  made  business  for  himself.  In  my  own  judgmoDt,  and  tbt 
of  several  of  his  old  friends  in  St.  Louis,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  another  man  in  tlie  whole  Presbytem 
Church,  who  would  or  could  have  accomplished  the  same  -work  thai  he  M 
and  at  the  period  when  he  did  it. 

Salmon  Giddinos  was  born  in  Hartland,  Conn.,  on  the  2d  of  Msrek 
1782.  His  parents  were  moral,  industrious  and  respectable,  but  not  tm- 
municants  in  any  church.  They  implanted  in  his  young  mind  the  seeds  «f 
virtue  and  morality,  and  taught  him  to  fear  God,  honour  his  parents,  la^ 
do  good  to  bis  fellow  men.  Like  other  farmers'  sons  of  his  natiye  State,  W 
received  a  good  common  school  education  in  boyhood,  and  made  sob* 
advances  in  academical  learning  in  early  life.  He  was  inured  to  both  phniol 
and  mental  labour.  He  was  distinguished  then,  as  well  as  ever  aftenriids 
by  an  ardent  desire  to  accomplish  as  much  as  his  powers  of  body  and  vM 
would  admit.  When  he  reached  maturity,  his  judgment  was  reckooed  bj 
his  relatives  and  friends  as  a  very  safe  guide  in  difficult  cases. 

At  what  particular  time,  or  under  what  circumstances,  he,  as  a  foiHj 
sinner,  was  led  to  seek  mercy  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  I  am  not  infonac^; 
but  it  was  after  Le  attained  to  years  of  manhood.  The  distress  wkieh  W 
experienced  on  account  of  his  sins  was  deep  and  long  continued  ;  but  it  w 
succeeded  by  great  peace  of  mind,  and  a  sweet  and  undonbting  reliance  « 
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Divine  pfomiaea.  Bat  scaroely  bod  hifi  mind  bMpme  tliiis  composed, 
bqfaf  it  became  painfnUj  agitated  by  an  attempt  to  reconcile  tbe  Divine 
decrees-  wttb  tlie  free  agency  of  man.  It  was  not  long,  howerer,  before  be 
Abandoned  the  eflfort,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ground  which 
H  was  very  nnfitting  for  a  mortal  and  a  sinner,  like  himself,  to  occupy. 
Prom  thb  time,  the  spirit  of  childlike  submission  and  obedience  seemed  to 
have  full  possession  of  his  heart,  and  the  prayer  which  he  constantly 
breathed  forth,  was  that  of  converted  Saul, — '*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do?*' 

He  seems  now  to  have  settled  down  with  the  conviction  that  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty  was  the  best  evidence  he  could  have  or  give  of 
bis  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  and  of  his  interest  in  the  Divine  promises. 
And  his  great  desire  to  glorify  God  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  devoting 
bis  life  to  preaching  the  Oospel  to  a  lost  world.  The  result  of  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject  was  that  he  determined  to  give  l|jmself  to  this  great 
work;  and  there  was  no  earthly  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  willing  to  make, 
to  carry  this  purpose  into  e£fect. 

There  are  those  now  living  in  St.  Louis,  who  recollect  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  laboured  there  from  thirty  to  forty  years  since,  when  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  were  all  that  could  be  induced  to  attend  his  meet- 
ings ;  and  how  patiently  and  perse veringly  he  strove  to  gather  a  congrega- 
tion, and  establish  a  Presbyterian  Church  there,  without  the  least  prospect 
of  any  earthly  reward.  They  remember  how  industriously  and  laboriously 
be  plodded  on  in  the  arduous  apd  perplexing  vocation  of  an  iostructer  of 
youth,  that«  he  might  have  a  room  for  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  scanty  means  of  paying  his  board  and  meeting  other  necessary  expenses ; 
haw  patiently  and  silently  he  endured  the  calumny  and  contempt  then  cast 
on  the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the  thoughtless  and  profane ;  how  unremit- 
ting  he  was  in  his  visits  to  the  sick,  the  distressed  and  the  dying ;  and  how 
unwearied  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  community  by  every 
means  in  hi»  power.  The  secret  of  this  self-sacrificing  -spirit  no  doubt  lay  in 
the  depth  and  power  of  his  early  Christian  experience — in  those  almost 
convulsive  inward  struggles  which  marked  his  entrance  upon  the  Christian 
life.  From  tbe  very  beginning,  all  his  powers  and  faculties  seem  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and  this  was  the  key  note  to 
the  history  of  his  whole  subsequent  life. 

In  due  time,  Mr.  Giddings,  having  gone  through  his  preparatory  studies, 
entered  Williams  College,  where  he  maintained  a  high  character  for  soholar- 
ship  throughout  his  whole  course.  He  was  graduated  in  1811,  and  soon 
alter  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  and  was  ordained,  as  an  Evan- 
gelist, in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In  1814-15,  he  was  a  Tutor  in 
Williams  College ;  and,  during  a  part  of  the  latter  year,  was  employed  in 
itinerating  among  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, where  his  labours  were  blessed  to  the  hopeful  conversion  of  many 
souls. 

He  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  Samuel  J.  Mills ;  and  his 
journals  and  those  of  his  colleagues, — Messrs.  Sohernierhom  and  Smith, 
together  with  repeated  conversations  with  Mills,  had  brought  him  to  the 
determination  to  follow  their  trail  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
make  St  Louis  a  point  in  his  evangelical  labours.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Vol.  IV.  64 
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GonDecticut  MiBsionary  Society,  learning  hia  intenlionst  MBi  Um  * 
sion  to  labour  in  thi  "  Western  counlrj," — quite  a  large  parish  for  a  Hit 
England  Congregationalist.  Mr.  GidtUngs  travelled  from  hia  nalm  ten 
oyer  to  St.  Louis,  then  in  the  Far  West,  on  horseback, — the  codibkni  mdt 
of  travelling  at  that  period.  He  started  in  December,  1815  ;  preaeM  m 
his  journey  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often  on  week  days  also ;  slept  comforliyj 
in  the  log  cabins,  and  partook  of  the  homely  fare  of  the  inmates ;  conv 
with  parents  and  children  about  their  spiritual  interests ;  prayed  wilb 
night  and  morning;  and,  like  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  took  earc  d 
his  own  horse,  and  made  himself  at  home  wherever  he  tarried.  He  mAW 
St.  Louis  on  the  6th  of  April,  1816 ;  preached  to  a  small  congregatica  tk 
next  day;  and  became  the  pioneer  missionary  in  the  Presbyterian  lanbii 
the  country  West  of  the  ^*  Great  River." 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Smith  had  visited  St.  Louis  in  November,  1814,  ai 
had  preached  the  &\pi  sermons  ever  heard  from  ministers  of  their  d 
nation,  in  that  French  village.  A  gentleman  then  residing  at  St. 
a  letter  to  a  minister  at  the  East,  written  about  that  time, — ^relernsg  la 
the  labours  of  itinerant  Methodist  preachers,  says, — ''  They  preach  is  o« 
Court  House,  perhaps  once  a  month.'*  About  two  months  before  tb 
arrival  of  Mr.  Giddiugs,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  then  of  NashfiUc, 
Tenn.,  visited  St.  Louis,  and  preached  several  times. 

The  first  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Giddings  spent  in  itinerating  throegh  tk 
country, — visiting  most  of  the  towns  and  settlements  on  both  aides  of  tk 
Mississippi,     One  object,  which  he  kept  steadily  in  yiew,  waa  to  sesrck  Ml 
those  who  had  been  members  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  to  gather  thia 
again,  as  wandering  sheep,  into  the  fold.     The  first  Church  he  orgiaiHi 
was  in  BcUevue  settlement,  Washington  County,  about  eighty  miles  Sooik- 
west  from  St.  Louis.     This  was  on  the  2d  of  August,  1816 ;  and  the  ctoik 
consisted  of   thirty  members.*    The  next  was   the  Church  in 
settlement,  thirty  miles  West  of  St.  Louis — it  was   organised  the 
autumn,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  members.     In  the  period  of  ten  jma 
this  indefatigable  missionary  gathered  eleven  •  churches, — ^five  in 
and  six  in  Illinois.     The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
originally  of  nine  members,  he  organised  in  November,  1817  ;  and,  tbrp^ 
his  personal  persevering*  efforts,  their  first  house  of  worship  was  creeled ffi 
finished  in  1823-24.     For  four  years  from  the  time  the  church  was  ooba* 
tuted,  he  was  able  to  preach  to  them  only  one  half  of  the  time, — ths  0^ 
half  being  appropriated  to  itinerant  visitations  to  destitute  placet,  vd  t» 
churches  he  had  been  instrumental  of  establishing. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  by  a  special  appointment  from  the  Managers  a 
the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  he  made  a  long  It^ 
of  exploration  amon^  the  Indian  tribes,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Ks^ 
and  Nebraska  Territories,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  ait^ 
stations  among  them.  In  this  tour  he  spent  about  ten  weeka,  and,  dun*! 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  was  in  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  white  settlt* 
ments.  He  visited  several  Indian  nations,  held  councils  with  their  eki» 
and  head  men,  selected  sites  for  mission  stations  and  schoob,  sod  ^ 
all  these  varied  labours  evinced  a  sound,  discriminating  judgment,  as  veil  * 
a  benevolent  heart.  It  was  a  season  of  heavy  rains  and  high  water  is  ^ 
the  streams,  so  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  make  his  horse  Bvim  o$ 
creeks.    But  in  his  somewhat  minute  journal,  that  now  lies  bsion  M 
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,  find  no  indioaiion  thai  ia  ihis,  or  his 'enoamping  in  ike  woods,  or  hia 
lavialdag  of  tho  rough  faro  of  the  frontier  hunter,  or  any  other  hardship, 
bare  was  any  thing  to  oocasion  the  least  disquietude  to  his  spirit.  In 
bia  missionary  ezoursion,  he  visited  the  Osages,  Kansans,  O'Mahas,  Paw- 
lOes,  and  Ottoes. 

Previous  to  his  setting  out  <m  this  tour,  he  had  enlisted  seyoral  gentle- 
a^n  in  St.  Louis  in  an  attempt  to  build  a  house  of  worship  for  the  Presby- 
arian  Church ;  among  whom  was  the  late  Stephen  Hempstead,  £sq.,*^ 
ben  at  the  age  of  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten, — his  senior  elder  and 
uthful  coadjutor.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  lot  waef  purchased 
la  the  border  of  the  town  for  $331,  as  a  site  for  the  new  building.  In  1853, 
bis  lot  was  leased  by  the  church,  for  fifty  years,  for .  $4,000  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly;  which,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  made  the  value 
f66,666.  At  |he  expiration  of  fifty  years,  this  ground,  with  the  buildings, 
owes  again  into  possession  of  the  church.  Their  new  and  splendid  church 
difiee,  just  completed,  at  the  cost  of  $105,000,  is  located  ten  squares  &rther 
If  est.  in  a  populous  part  of  the  city.  To  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  Mr. 
liddings,  this  church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  in  respect  even  to  its  tem- 
tgral  interests,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1823; — ^the 
Trustees  appointing  Mr.  Giddings  their  agent  to  contract  for  the  erection 
if  a  bouse  of  such  dimensions  and  plan  as  he  thought  best.  The  house  was 
»f  brick,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  and  cost  something  over  $8,000.  In  March, 
.824,  the  Trustees,  having  entire  confidence  in  the  economy  and  business 
alents  of  the  Pastor,  gave  him  power  of  Attorney  to  mortgage  the  lot  and 
Mttse  which  had  been  commenced,  for  $2,000,  to  be  employed  in  finishing 
he  edifice.  He  effected  the  loan  by  pledging  his  own  property  and  credit, 
lad  taking  the  mortgage  to  secure  himself.  The  building  was  completed, 
Ad  dedicated  on  the  26th  of  June,  1825.  The  contributions  of  the  citizens, 
hrough  the  influence  of  tAie  Pastor,  and  the  proceeds  t>f  the  sale  of  pews 
n  1826,  reduced  the  debt  to  about  $5,000,  which  was  subsequently  liquidated 
>y  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Giddings  remained  in  the  relation  of  Stated  Supply  to  the  Church, 
intil  November,  1826,  when  he  was  installed  Pastor  by  the  Presbytery 
>f  Missouri,  which  then  embraced  the  two  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Welch  and  myself,  as  colleague  missionaries,  under 
;he  patronage  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  arrived  in  St.  Loub 
m  the  Ist  of  December,  1817,  and,  notwithstanding  we  belonged  to  another 
lenomination,  holding  different  views  of  Baptism  and  the  order  of  the 
risible  Church,  we  were  cordially  received  as  brethren  in  Christ,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  spiritual  Kingdom,'  and  heirs  to  the  same  glorious  inheri- 
tance. Mr.  Welch  left  Missouri  for  New  Jersey  in  1820;  but  I  remained, 
ind  was  in  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Giddings  for  ten  years.  We  often 
met  in  the  same  social  and  religious  circle ;  were  engaged  in  the  same  objects 

*  Stephen  Hem pbtbad  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn. ;  May  6,  1754.  He  was  a  distin- 
Soished  patriot  and  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
^e  massacre  of  Fort  Grlswold.  He  became  the  subjeot  of  oonTerting  grace  before  toe  dose  of 
the  war,  but  from  the  unsettled  and  dispersed  condition  of  the  Congregational  Cburoh  in  New 
London,  as  well  as  from  scruples  in  regard  to  the  ffenninencss  of  his  own  experience,  he  did  not 
BUkke  a  publio  profession  of  his  faith  until  1787.  Four  of  his  sons  bavinr  migrated  to  Bfissonri, 
be,  with  his  wire  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  followed  to  St.  Louis  in  1811.  Alone  forfire  years, 
bis  light  shone  steadily,  and  he  faithftiUy  performed  the  duties  of  supplying  the  destitute  with 
th»  Bible,  and  riaitlng  the  poor,  sick  and  afflicted. 
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of  Christian  pliilanthropy ;  preached  freqaendy  to  the  same  oongregt&e 
and  in  the  same  house, — and  what  is  more,— each  of  us  preached  his  & 
tinctive  views  on  the  points  on  which  we  differed ;  and  yet  ovr  relatioH 
always  continued  strictly  fraternal,  and  never  an  unkind  or  eompbiiing 
word  passed  between  us.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Gi^ 
dings  held  lightly  his  own  religious,  convictions.  Not  only  was  he  a  stiict 
Presbyterian,  but  he  never  hesitated  to  avow  and  defend  his  principles  n 
all  proper  occasions.  But  he  valued  the  great  common  Christianity  abon 
any  thing  that  marked  mere  denominational  differences.  He  loved  tk 
friends  of  Christ,  by  whatever  name  they  were  called,  and  he  delighted  m 
encourage  and  animate  every  one's  efforts  in  doing  good.  We  oo-opented 
in  the  formation  and  management  of  the  first  Bible,  Sunday  School,  TrMt^ 
and  Colonization,  Societies  in  St.  Loub. 

Some  weeks  before  his  last  illness,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  on  goia^ 
to  attend  a  funeral,  and  received  a  severe  injury.  He,  however,  so  far 
recovered  as  to  resume  his  official  labours,  and  preached  several  tiaes. 
Always  faithful  in  visiting  the  sick,  the  poor  and  friendless,  he  went  oat  ti 
perform  these  offices  of  mercy,  and  took  a  severe  cold,  which  bnmghioa 
the  disease  that  in  a  few  days  had  a  fatal  termination.  He  died  on  the  Isi 
of  February,  1828,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  forty-sixth  year.  Ha 
Funeral  was  attended  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  following,  (Febroaij 
3d,)  by  a  larger  concourse  of  people  than  had  then  ever  been  assembled  ii 
St.  Louis.  The  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  Baptist,  ministry  vtf 
each  represented  in  the  services  of  the  occasion.  The  Trustees  of  tbe 
Church,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  respect,  had  hb  remains  deposited  a 
a  vault  constructed  for  the  purpose  under  the  pulpit.  By  the  joint  request 
of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  the  widow  and  the  family  at  ColUDsrillf. 
I  preached  a  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  20th  of  March,  from  Matt.  xxr. 
21-28 — *'  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,"  &c.  I  will  quott 
the  concluding  paragraph,  as  containing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  just  epitome 
of  his  character: — 

**  If  I  place  my  esteemed  friend  and  Christian  brother  before  me,  as  ht 
appeared  in  life,  as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  a  Citizen,  and  a  Preacher  of  tbe 
Gospel, — in  each  relation  he  appears  amiable,  excellent,  conapicuoos,  bit 
in  all  of  them  he  is  ever  the  same.  One  general  encomium  includes  all  tkt 
can  be  said->— few  of  the  human  family  have  passed  through  life,  to  the  a^ 
of  forty-six,  so  blameless  and  unimpeached.  If  any  one  trait  of  his  eban^ 
ter  appeared  more  prominent  than  others,  it  was  his  uniform  and  consisteot 
piety.  If  any  one  habit  of  his  Christian  life  was  more  strongly  narked 
than  the  rest,  it  was  his  habit  of  constant  secret  intercourse  with  God.  V 
any  quality  of  mind  shone  pre-eminent,  it  was  vigorous  persevereoee  a 
whatever  he  undertook — if  any  one  virtue,  it  was  prudence." 

One,  and  I  think  only  one,  of  Mr.  Giddings'  Sermons  was  ever  piifitoi- 
This  was  preached  in  the  settlement  of  Belle vue,  where  he  formed  the  ^ 
Presbyterian  Church  ever  organized  in  Missouri,  at  the  installation  d  tk 
Bev.  Thomas  Donnell,  April  25,  1818.  It  was  entitled  "  The  Gospel 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  It  was  printed  at  St.  Loub,  aad  vas 
the  first  sermon  ever  printed.  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Giddings  was  married  to  Almira,  daughter  of  Deacoa^i^ 
liam  Collins  of  Collinsvillc,  III.,  and  formerly  of  Litchfield,  Conn.    Ti^J 
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had  one  child, — a  son,  who  is  now  a  distingiuBhed  kwyer  in  Qniney,  111. 
Mrs.  Giddings  still  sumyes.  • 

Tours  fraternally, 

J.  M.  PECK. 


FROM  THE  RET.  ftALPH  EMERSON,  O.  D. 

NswBUATFOBT,  Mass.,  August  1, 1867. 

Dear  Sir :  Mr.  Giddings  and  myself  were  jDontemporary  as  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  I  had  such  opportunities  for  knowing  him 
as  were  furnished  by  free  and  daily  intercourse.  After  we  left  the  Seminary, 
our  fields  of  labour  were  remote  from  each  other,  so  that  we  had  little  personal 
intercourse,  but  I  was  familiar,  at  least  witli  the  outline  of  his  history,  to  the 
close  of  his  useful  and  honourable  career. 

In  person,  Mr.  Giddings  was  not  abore  the  medium  height,  but  thick  set,  and 
quite  full  in  the  lace,  and  of  a  kind  and  genial  aspect — the  genuine  index  of  his 
disposition;  and  his  whole  deportment  was  expressive  of  an  honest,  generous 
and  noble  spirit.  His  manners,  however,  were  by  no  means  graceful;  and  I 
doubt  whether,  till  after  leaving  Andover,  he  had  learned  much  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society.  I  presume  none  of  his  class  mates  ever  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  piety,  or  the  depth  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  While 
at  Andover,  he  was  much  afflicted  with  asthma,  which  was  one  cause  of  his 
devoting  himself  to  the  Western  field,' where  he  expected  a  more  congenial 
climate. 

Though  not  one  of  Nature's  excitables,  and  perhaps  not  capable  of  passionate 
eloquence,  he  was  possessed  of  a  sound  and  very  well  balanced  and  logical  mind, 
and  as  might  be  expected  from  such  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  his  doc- 
trinal views  were  clear,  well  defined  and  decided.  He  was  neither  rapid  in 
thought  nor  fluent  in  conversation;  but,  with  his  calm  and  steady  self-possession, 
I  bdieve  he  rather  excelled  in  extemporaneous  discourse.  His  thoughts  did  not 
fiow  60  rapidly  as  to  become  confused.  The  following  anecdote  which  I  had  from 
himself,  after  his  settlement  in  St.  Louis,  will  illustrate  this: — He  gave  place  on 
a  particular  occasion  to  a  stranger  of  another  denomination  who  wished  to  preach 
to  his  people.  The  young  man  had  not  been  accustomed  to  address  so  fiishion- 
ablc  an  assembly,  and  it  became  manifest,  soon  after  he  commenced  his  discourse, 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  proceed,  and  that  Mr.  Giddings  must  himself  preach, 
if  any  preaching  was  to  be  done.  In  this  emergency,  and  with  but  a  moment's 
thought,  he  took  up  the  same  subject,  using  also  the  same  text,  and  preached  a 
discourBe  of  the  usual  length. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  EMERSON. 
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JOHN   KIRKPATRICK  * 

1814—1842. 

John  Kirkpatbick  was  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  Coantj,  N.  C,  mi 
was  born  in  the  year  1787^  He  was  the  second  and  jonngest  son  of  11)«hi 
and  Marj  (Hutchinson)  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  to 
this  country  a  short  time  previous  to  his  birth.  His  parents  were  M 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  were  distinguished  for  tkir 
exemplary  Christian  deportment.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Ui 
mother,  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  early  education  deYolYed  npM  U 
father  and  brother.  In  the  earliest  unfolding  of  his  faculties,  he  gave  iafr 
cations  of  great  intellectual  precocity.  He  could  read  with  flaeiMy  nl 
correctness,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fourth  year ;  and  so  vetentiTe  wis  hi 
memory  at  that  early  period,  that,  after  reading  a  chapter  in  the  New  T^ 
tament  once  or  twice  only,  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  it.  But,  sbordf 
after  this,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  he  was  withdrawn  from  acbool 
and  for  many  years  had  scarcely  any  opportunities  for  intellectual  eolknt 
except  such  as  a  mind  like  his  would  almost  necessarily  create'  for  itself, 
under  even  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances. 

During  this  period,  nothing  Seems  to  have  occurred  of  special  interest  is 
its  bearing  upon  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit 
and  buoyancy,  and  was  the  life  of  every  circle  into  which  he  was  tknvi. 
He  was  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  and  frequently  ezerciBed  himself  in  bstk 
He  read  almost  every  thing  within  his  reach,  and  forgot  scarcely  any  tkag 
that  he  )read.  He  had  quite  a  passion  for  military  tactics,  and  delighted  ti 
dwell  upon  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  battle  field ;  and  sometimes  he  indelgf^ 
in  an  extemporaneous  speech  upon  this,  his  favourite  theme.  In  short,  k 
was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  amiable,  gay,  and  uBComBODit 
gifted,  young  man. 

When  he  was  in.  his  nineteenth  year,  he  commenced  the  study  of  tk 
classics,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  James  Wallis,  of  Providenoe,  N. 
C,  who  was  a  highly  competent  teacher.  Here  he  continued  for  seventMi 
months,  (though  he  was  himself  a  teacher  during  part  of  that  time,)  vka 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  Junior  class  (half  advanced)  of  Haoip^ 
Sidney  College.  The  rapidity  of  his  progress  during  this  period  was  th^ 
incredible ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  the  opportunity  of  l^so** 
ing, — that  '*  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  school  who  could  perforai  bsK 
or  more  than  half,  the  amount  of  labour  which  he  performed.'*  He  entereii 
College  in  1811,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  as  a  private  tutor  in  t  g«i* 
tleman's  family,  as  a  means  of  defraying  in  part  his  college  expenses.  U 
eighteen  months,  he  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  graduated  witli  tk 
highest  honours  of  the  institution. 

He  now  commenced  the  study  of  Law,  intending  to  make  that  his  p* 
fession;  but  before  he  was  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  h»  nm 
was  directed  with  great  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  his  own  salratidi; 
and,  after  **  a  season  of  the  bitterest  anguish  of  spirit," — to  use  his  on 
language — he  was  led  '^to  cast"  himself,  "unreservedly  and  nneoofite* 

« 

*  Uitehell'a  Fun.  Serm.—MSS.  ftom  hia  wm,  and  B«v.  8.  L.  Gnhia*  P.P* 
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lily  upon  the  sovereigii  meroy  of  God  in  GhriBt."  With  this  change  of 
riews  and  of  character  was  aeeociated  a  determination  to  become  a  miniBter 
)f  the  Gospel;  and,  accordingly,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  Law,  and 
sommencftd  a  coarse  of  Theology,  uuder  the  direction  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
liloses  Hoge,  then  President  of  the  College  at  which  he  had  graduated. 

While  he  was  yet  engaged  in  his  theological  studies,  he  was  called  tempo* 
rarily  into  a  very  dififerent  field  of  labour  from  that  for  which  he  was  pre- 
[mring  himself.  In  1814,  a  draft  was  levied  upon  the  County  of  Prince 
Bdward  for  recruits  to  serve  in  the  army.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  it  had 
Ulen  to  his  lot  to  go,  he  promptly  obeyeH  the  summons ;  and  it  is  not 
jnprobable  that  his  natural  relish  for  military  display,  which  had  discovered 
leelf  so  strikingly  in  his  earlier  years,  co-operated  with  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
am  and  a  high  sense  of  duty,  to  bring  about  this  result.  He  joined  the 
irmy  at  Norfolk,  and  served  six  months  as  Secretary  to  General  Porter; 
luring  which  time,  he  frequently  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Chaplain, — 
reading  the  Scriptures,  praying,  and  exhorting,  as  opportunity  occurred, 
ioi&o  of  his  addresses  on  these  occasions  are  said  to  have  been  strikingly 
eloquent,  and  to  have  produced  a  powerful,  and  in  some  instances  a  perma- 
lent,  impression. 

Previous  to  his  leaving  the  army,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  military 
iffice  was  offered  him  ;  but  he  declined  it  unhesitatingly,  being  inflexible  in 
lis  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  expi* 
ration  of  his  term  of  service,  he  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  complete 
us  theological  course  under  Dr.  Hoge.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Sanover  Presbytery^  at  Buffalo  Church,  in  the  County  of  Prince  Edward, 
n  the  autumn  of  1814. 

In  the  early  part  of  1815,  he  engaged  temporarily  as  a  missionary  in 
Banover  County,  by  appointment  of  Presbytery ;  and  was  afterwards  settled 
n  Manchester,  County  of  Chesterfield,  where  he  continued  about  four 
^ears.  Besides  preaching  statedly,  he  was  occupied,  during  a  part  of  the 
rime,  in  teaching  a  classical  school ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  con- 
lucted,  for  a  time,  and  with  great  skill  and  success,  a  school  of  deaf  mutes. 
By  this  time,  he  had  acquired  no  small  reputation  as  an  earnest,  eloquent 
md  gifted  preacher. 

In  1819,  he  received  .a  call  from  the  Cumberland  Church,  Cumberland 
bounty,  which  he  accepted;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  West 
Sanover  Presbytery  (the  Presbytery  that  licensed  him  having  been  divided 
nto  East  and  West  Hanover)  ordained  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
tnd  installed  him  as  Pastor  of  the  said  Church.  Here  he  continued  to  labour 
luring  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1823,  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  as  to  render  a  temporary  sus- 
lension  of  labour  desirable,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  visit  a 
irother  in  Georgia,  and  remained  with  him  a  considerable  part- of  the  winter. 
During  his  sojourn  there,  he  preached  frequently,  and  with  great  power  and 
mccess.  So  remarkable  was  his  popularity  that  his  atidience  sometimes 
consisted  of  several  thousands.  He  returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  a 
ew  months,  with  his  health  and  spirits  much  invigorated,  and  resumed  his 
abours  with  more  than  his  accustomed  energy.  His  church,  which,  at  the 
ime  he  took  charge  of  it,  was  but  a  feeble  band,  had,  by  this  thne,  under 
lis  ministrationsi  greatly  iacreaaed  in  Bumbera,  purity,  and  efficiency. 
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Id  the  winter  of  1886-86,  there  was  a  eontroversj  carried  on  m  (k 
Southern  Religious  Telegraph, — a  paper  published  in  Richmond,  on  h 
question  whether  it  be  right  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  are  not  k^ 
ported  by  their  salaries,  to  engage  in  secular  employments  so  far  ai  ti 
secure  to  themselves  and  their  families  a  comfortable  maintenance.  )fr. 
Kirkpatrick  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  affirmative  side  of  tke 
question;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  existed  in  regaidti 
the  correctness  of  his  views,  it  was  universally  conceded  that  he  dd&iM 
them  with  signal  ability. 

In  1887,  he  began  perceptibly  to  decline,  and  in  1840,  was  so  moA 
reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  suspend  his  pastoral  labours.     His  disease  fs 
an  obstinate  form  of  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  violent  parozjfsott  d 
vertigo.     The  then  existing  difficulties  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  Udti 
to  harrass  his  mind,  and  aggravate  his  disease,  (he  disapproved  of  ib 
Exscinding  Acts  of  1888,  and  when  the  division  took  place,  sided  withtk 
minority,)  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  journeyed  to  the  Soi& 
in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  and  exercise  might  effect  a  restoration.   B( 
seemed,  for  a  short  time  after  he  commenced  his  journey,  to  be  somewht 
benefitted ;  but  afterwards,  his  disease  advanced  so  rapidly   that  hbfot, 
who  accompanied  him,  had  serious  apprehensions  that  he  would  notliTttA 
reach  home.     He  did,  however,  return  to  his  family,  and   for  a  feir  v«^ 
some  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  entertained ;  but  his  malady  soon  uxvati 
a  more  aggravated  form,  and  he  gradually  sunk  under  its  power,  vatSi  it 
terminated  in  death  on  the  17th  of  February,  1842.     On  the  Sunday  mots- 
ing  preceding,  he  called  his  friends  and  relatives  to  his  bedside,  and  the 
addressed  them : — *^  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  t4ike  me  hence,  I  die  ii 
great  peace  with  God,  and  all  my  fellow-men,  through  our  Lord  Jc» 
Christ.     It  has  always  been  my  end  and  aim  to  spend  and  be  spent  b  tk 
service  of  my  Master ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  have  been  otherwise  tbai  ^ 
peace  with  any  of  those  with  whom  Otod  has  called  me  to  be  a  fell^' 
labourer  for  a  little  while  here  below,  I  pray  God  most  earnestly  tof^ 
give  them,  and  to  forgive  me,  for  the  evil  that  has  been  in  it.    Idoi^ 
yet  realize  what  it  b  to  have  passed  through  the  dark  valley  and  sh»i«* 
of  death;  but  hitherto  and  thus  far  hath  the  Lord  brought  me  and  ^ 
tained  me;    and  I  firmly  trust  that,  through  the  superabounding  ff^ 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  shall  be  borne  safely  through,  and  come  off  c0- 
queror  and  more  than  conqueror,  under  the  banner  of  the  great  Capt>^ 
of  our  salvation."     On  Tuesday  following,  when  he  seemed  to  nnnt 
little, — speaking  of  the  comforts  of  the  Gospel,  he  said, — **They  m^ 
calm  as  Heaven,  and  as  permanent  as  immortality."     An  hour  or  two  Mvt 
his  death,  having  been  apparently  engaged  for  some  time  in  earnest  pntv- 
he  clasped  his  hands,  and  exultingly  exclaimed, — '*  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  ^ 
obtained  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     And  when  be  m 
thus  spoken,  he  fell  asleep.     A  Sermon  was  preached  with  reference  ta  Ui 
death,  containing  trhat  has  been  regarded  a  very  judicious  estimate  of  v 
character,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell,  Pastor  of  the  Peaka  Chnrcfc,  Be^ 
ford,  Va.     It  was  published. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  married  in  January,  1815,  to  Nancy  Yeoable,ei^ 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Price,  of  Prince  Edward  Comty,  Va,-* 
lady  every  way  fitted  to  be  acceptable  and  useful  as  a  minister's  wife.  ^ 
died  in  September,  1828,  leaving  three  children, — the  yonagesl  u  ^"^^ 
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of  only  three  tnoBihs.  In  1825,  he  formed  a  seoond  matrtmonial  oonnec- 
tion  with  Jane  Maria  Jellis,  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
migrated  to  Virginia  a  few  years  before.  This  excellent  lady  still  (1848) 
survives  as  his  widow,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children.  Two  of  Mr. 
Kirkpatriok*s  sons,  one  by  the  first,  and  one  by  the  second,  marriage,  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  former  has  now  nearly 
completed  his  preparations  for  the  ministry. 

FROM  THE  REV.  S.  L.  GRAHAM,  D.  D., 

PROVEflSOB  IN  THS  UVION  THSOtOGIOAL  8B|fIHABT,  VA. 

Pbihob  Edwabo,  Va.,  February  19, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yoar  request  for  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  late  Rev.  John  Kirkpatrick,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply 
with.  I  regard  him  as  among  the  men  who  have  a  fair  right  to  be  transmitted, 
in  some  enduring  record,  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  universally  acknowledged  to  possess  great  strength  and 
energy  of  character.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  made  and  moulded  by  the  times 
or  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  His  mind  was  of  a  higher  order  than  this; 
and  his  principles  were  the  result  of  sober  conviction,  and  not  the  offshoot  of 
an  ever  changing  public  opinion.  He  was  accordingly  remarkable  for  his  inde- 
pendence and  integrity.  When  required  by  law  to  march  to  Norfolk,  during  the 
war  of  1812, — though  his  friends  insisted  on  it — ^yet  he  would  not  consent,  that 
a  substitute  should  be  pr6vided,  declaring  that  he  would  not  agree  that  another 
should  be  shot  down  in  battle  in  his  place.  He  was  the  Yery  pink  of  honour 
and  honesty,  and  had  a  most  hearty  contempt  for  all  trick  and  meanness  in 
pecuniary  transactions.  He  would  have  preferred  to  suffer  loss  himself,  rather 
than  profit  by  the  known  ignorance  of  another.  Closely  connected  with  this 
trait  was  his  unreserved  frankness.  He  never  studied,  and  certainly  never 
practised,  the  art  of  concealment.  He  never  adopted  a  temporizing  policy;  nor 
had  he  at  any  time  a  scheme  of  selfish  ambition,  which  led  him  to  make  wrong 
impressions  as  to  his  opinions  of  men  and  things,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose. He  would  not,  even  for  a  time,  consent  to  enjoy  reputation  for  opinions 
which  he  did  not  hold.  I  have  known  him  pubKcly  to  avow  opinions  which  he 
knew  were  not  acceptable  to  his  hearers,  and  which  involved  no  essential  princi- 
ple of  religion  or  morals.  Indeed  the  union  of  independence  and  frankness  some- 
times gave  ah  appearance  of  sternness  to  his  character — sometimes  bis  statements 
might  have  been  softened  without  detriment  to  truth  or  general  usefulness.  It 
was  his  rule  to  persist  in  what  he  in  his  heart  believed  to  be  right,  with  unflinch- 
ing firmness,  and  to  avow  his  belief  in  spite  of  the  indignant  frowns  of  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  therefore  in  his  religion  just  what  he  professed  to  be; 
and  in  all  your  intercourse  with  him,  he  made  you  sensible  that  there  was  no 
concealed  hatred  ready  to  burst  upon  you,  when  a  favourable  moment  might 
arrive;  that  there  was  no  cunning  intrigue,  nor  deeply  laid  stratagem,  to  pull  you 
down  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  himself;  that  there  was  no  disposition 
in  him  to  palm  himself  on  you  or  on  the  world,  as  possessing  religious  attain- 
ments to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  or  which,  even  if  he  dicl  possess  them,  were 
exhibited  before  yon  in  an  exaggerated  form.  He  rather  made  you  feel  that  the 
whole  man  stood  out  before  you  just  as  he  was;  and  that  if  you  saw  the  best, 
you  saw  also  the  worst,  of  his  Christian  character. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  however,  was  most  remarkable  as  an  eloquent  preachy. 
When  his  discourses  were  more  carefully  prepared,  he  could  exert  quite  an 
QBoommon  decree  of  power  over  the  passions  and  imaginations  of  his  hearers. 
Vol.  iV.  65 
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His  manner  was  at  all  times  vehement  and  earnest.  He  was,  however,  impri- 
sive,  and  sometimes  depended  for  his  highest  efiforts  of  eloquence,  on  thit  boa 
of  feeling  which  he  orily  occasionally  eiijoyed.  His  sermons,  when  be  iiia4etk 
deepest  impressiop,  were  fo.f  the  most  part  written  and  committed  to  xMiiMf; 
His  style  was  ornate  and  nervous,  but  always  in  good  taste.  He  was  ydioust 
without  bombast,  and  eloquent  without  being  painfully  boisterous.  His  briUait 
imagination  enabled  him  to  paint  so  that  his  hearers  could  actually  belMldtk 
scene  he  described,  as  if  it  were  passing  before  them.  I  heard  him  pradi 
Charity  Sermon  at  Boydton  in  1824,  which,  in  point  of  pathos  in  the  speaks, 
and  excitement  in  the  hearers,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  kui 
The  first  part  of  the  sermon  consisted  of  a  well-constructed  and  elaboraU  iip^ 
ment  in  favour  of  his  position,  which  was  the  duty  of  giving  our  worldljr  ^ 
stance  to  benevolent  objects.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  his  subject,  be  miA 
an  appeal,  which,  for  effect,  I  have  never  known  to.be  exceeded  under  «ib' 
circumstances.  He  transported  his  hearers  to  the  final  judgment,  and  br  vW 
I  thought  was  a  just  exhibition  of  their  responsibilities,  he  besought  then  U^ 
that  day  what  they  would  wish,  in  the  great  day  of  reckoning,  that  tbej  id 
done.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  solemn  effect  of  this  appeal,  vi 
impossible  to  describe  the  manner  of  producing  it.  It  was  only  on  certaio  «(» 
ordinary  occasions  that  he  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  eloquence,  as  in  the  cur  to 
which  I  have  now  referred. 

His  boldness  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  sad  tb 
generous  openness  of  his  charjicter,  made  him  many  friends  and  admiiers;  u^ 
such  was  the  mutual  attachment  between  him  and  his  people,  that  though cftcv 
solicited  to  do  so,  he  never  would  consent  to  le)ive  them.  His  death  prodoorf 
general  regret  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  L.  6RAHA1. 


-••- 


JOHN  Mcelroy  dickey  * 

1814—1849. 

John  MoElroy  Diokby  was  bom  in  York  District,  8.  0.,  Pwoak* 
16,  1789.  His  grcat-tgrandfather  emigrated  from  Ireland.  Hb  paRi6« 
David  and  Margaret  (Stephenson)  Dickey,  were  in  humble  elrcnmSlMMt^ 
but  sustained  an  excellent  Christian  character.  They  were  particahi^ 
attentive  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children,  making  use  ekifif 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith.  His  mother,  as  she  sat  it  btf 
spinning  wheel,  was  aocustomed  to  gather  her  obildren  aronad  ^i  ^ 
question  them  in  rotation  out  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  expbuBOg  ^ 
several  answers,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  their  comprehension. 

As  soon  as  his  mind  began  to  unfold,  he  discovered  an  uncommon  fti^ 
ness  for  books.  He  is  said  to  have  read  the  Bible  through  at  tbe  etrtr  ift 
of  four  years.  He  had  also  a  natural  turn  for  Mathematics;  whkl  ^ 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  as  he  sat  in  the  corner  upon  his  litil«  ^ 
with  the  aid  of  a  coal  and  pine  board,  and  with  such  instniptioo  tf  ^^ 
father  could  give  him,  he  became  considerably  advanced  in  AntimHief  t^ 
before  he  had  begun  to  go  to  school. 

•  IIS.  Aram  his  famUy. 
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At  the  age  of  about  thirteen,  his  mind  beoame  deeply  imp)r08Bed  ififh 
aligious  truth,  and  he  began  to  devote  himself  iu  earqeBt  to  the  servicer jQf 
b  Creator  and  Redeemer.  The  year  after  this,  (1803),  he  remt)Ted  ^liith 
is  parents  to  Livingston  County,  Ky.,  where  he  was  occupied  chiefly,  fbr 
be  next  two  or  three  years,  in  assisting  to  clear  up  and  cultivate  bis  father'^ 
ind,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  such  means  of  instruction  in 
ifferent  branches  of  knowledge,  as  the  country  furnished.  When  he  was 
ot  far  from  seventeen,  he  went  to  study  under  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  William 
Wilson,  who.  lived  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  father's  house ; 
nd,  as  Mr.  W.  had  a  &mily  of  small  children,  and  his  house  consisted 
f  only  one  apartment,  the  young,  pupil  built  a  room  a  few  yards  from  the 
oor,  where  he  kept  his  books  and  prosecuted  his  studies.  After  having 
on  tinned  with  his  cousin  about  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
tttdyiog  Virgil  and  the  Qreek  Testament,  there  was  a  school  opened  by 
lie  Rev.  Nathan  H.  Hall,  at  Hardin's  Creek  Church,  distant  from  hi^ 
esidenoe  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  As  it  was  understood  that  ho 
ras  seekiog  a  liberal  education,  under  manifold  disadvantages,  a. proposal 
ras  made  to  him  to  become  a  member  of  that  school ;  and  though  his  father 
carcely  felt  himself  able  to  incur  any  part  of  the  expense,  he  placed  him 
n  the  best  young  horse  he  possessed,  with  a  direction  that  he  should  ride 
lim  to  the  place  where  the  school  was  kept,  and  make  him  over  to  a  Mr. 
(cElroy  in  whose  family  he  w^  to  board,  and  remain  with  him  as  long  as 
he  horse  would  be  an  adequate  compensation.  When  the  time  arrived 
hat  the  horse  was  **  eaten,  up,"  the  young  man,  feeling  that  he  had  no 
ther  resource,  was  making  his  arrangements  to  leave  the  school,  and  return 
iome ;  but  he  had,  by  this  time,  become  so  great  a  favourite  in  the  family 
D  which  he  lived,  that  they  kindly  invited  him  to  continue  with  them  free 
f  ohargc.  He  accepted  the  generous  offer,  and,  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
nd  respect  towards  his  benefactor,  he  assumed  McElroy  as  part  of  his 
iwn  name. 

Having  remained  nearly  two  years  at  this  school,  he  left, it,  and  {)fose- 
nted  the  study  of  Theology,  partly  with  his  cousin  under  whom  he  had 
>re?iou8ly  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  partly  with  the  Rev. 
i(r.  Howe*  at  Glasgow. 

*  JoH!f  HowB  wu  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  waa  in  nart  edaoated  thero.  At  the  a^ 
f  aboat  twenty,  he  remoTed  with  his  fkther  and  family  to  the  neighboarfaood  of  Lexington, 
Cj.  The  Tranaylvania  Seminary  was  then  in  operation,  nnder  the  •aperrision  of  the  Key. 
^amea  Moore,  an  Epiaoopal  elergyman ;  and  here  Mr.  Howe  punned  his  daaaical  studies  for 
hree  years,  and  snoeequently  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Janes  Crawford,  then  PaaCor 
f  Walnut  Hill  Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preaoh  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  the 
pring  of  1795.  For  several  years,  he  preached  alternately  in  Glasj^w,  the  County  seat  ot 
men,  and  Beaver  Creek  Church,  in  the  same  county.  Not  reoeiving  an  adequate  support 
rem  these  Churches,  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  in  teaching  a  school.  He  subMouently 
smoved  to  Qreensburg,  Greene  County,  where  he  again  commenced  teaching -in  the  County 
leademy,  and  taueht  some  eighteen  years,  preaching,  during  the  time,  to  two  small  oongrem* 
ions  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  waa  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  went  to  reside  with  nil 
laughter  in  Miaaouri.  Though  now  oppresaed  by  infirmity,  he  atill  preached  oecaaionally,  axJ 
•nttnned  todo  ao,  aa  opportunity  offered,  until  the  decav  of  hia  facultiea  unfitted  him  for  any 
Luther  aervioe.  He  died,  December  21,  I85f{,  aged  eighty- eight  yeara.  He  had  been  in  the 
ttiniatry  a  little  more  than  sixty-one,  fifty-three  of  which  were  apent  in  Kentucky.  He  is 
aprcaented  aa  having  been  an  uncommonly  amiable  man,  remarkably  unoatentatloua  in  hia 
Bannera,  and  a  very  popular  and  auccesafbl  preacher. 

The  Ray.  Jakes  Crawford  mentioned  above,  waa  graduated  at  Prinoeton  in  1777;  wi« 
ieanaad  to  preaeh  by  the  Preabytery  of  Hanover,  Ootob^  26,  1770,  but  was  diaabled  for  con- 
itaat  preaching  by  an  abscess  in  his  aide ;  and  in  1784  removed  with  hia  family  to  Kentuokv. 
Being  ocdained  the  next  year,  be  aettled  at  Walnut  Hill,  and  ^bered  a  flouriahing  ohuraft. 
rhera  he  remained  until  hia  death,  which  took  plaoe  in  the  apnng  of  1803.  Hia  laat  illneaa 
*aa  ooeaaioned  by  an  expoanre  from  preaching  in  the  open  air,  daring  a  Sacramental  aeaaoDy 
*  pyai  Uflk.  •  fie  waa  not  a  popolar^  bat  hignly  initraotiTa  and  oielm,  ptaaaher. 
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Mr.  Diokey  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Meoklenbiug  Freabjtojtk 
August,  1814.  In  December  following,  he  went  to  Indiana,  m^  lAe 
having  spent  a  few  Sabbaths,  agreed  to  settle  in  White  River  Chords  i 
the  Forks  of  White  River,  near  what  is  now  Washington,  Davis  Cointj,- 
being  the  third  Presbyterian  minister  who  ever  settled  within  the  Vauiii 
Indiana.  He  removed  his  family  thither  in  May,  1815.  On  the  lUi 
June,  1817,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Mecklenburg  Presbytery,  mi  n 
dismissed  to  join  the  Salem  Presbytery,  or  to  help  constitute  it  Fm 
May,  1815,  to  April,  1819,  he  preached  in  the  White  Riyer.  Chmdi  If 
of  the  time,  receiving  about  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  hb  labours,  and  ofl» 
pying  a  field  about  sixteen  miles  long  by  ten  broad.  The  other  half  d  a 
time  he  spent  as  a  voluntary  missionary  in  various  destitute  places,  itoeik 
barely  enough  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  meet  his  travelling  ezpeas 
In  order  to  make  out  a  support  for  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  resort > 
both  manual  labour  and  teaching  sacred  music ;  and,  after  all  his  tisaM 
he  became  early  embarrassed  with  a  debt,  and  scarcely  ever  afiemi 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  entirely  free  from  such  embarrassment. 

In  1819,  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Scott  County,  udw 
charge  of  three  small  churches — namely,  Pisgah,  Lexington,  and  Gn^ 
Over  the  two  fDrnier  he  was  installed  on  the  9th  of  August ;  but  of  the  litis 
he  was  only  the  stated  supply,  and  he  withdrew  from  it  after  two  jeaif.  b 
the  summer  of  1823,  he  took  a  missionary  tour  of  a  month  up  the  Talkj^ 
the  Wabash,  as  far  as  Crawfordsville,  preaching  upwards  of  thirtj  tiat^ 
In  1824,  he  spent  two  months  as  a  missionary  in  the  central  coooties  d 
the  State,  during  which  time  he  preached  sixty* three  sermons  and  wffBfi 
three  churches.  In  1885,  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  at  Ut 
ington  was  dissolved ;  and,  after  this,  his  labours  were  confined  to  ^ 
Pisgah  Church,  except  that  he  occasionally  took  a  short  missioavj  ^ 
About  two  years  before  his  death,  be  resigned  the  charge  of  that  ^^ 
also;  —  a  charge  which  he  had  held  twenty-eight  years;  and  fron  »** 
period  he  laboured,  as  his  health  would  permit,  as  an  Agent  for  tlie  Aa^ 
can  Tract  Society,  and  in  preparing  a  History  of  the  Charches  of  Into 

In  the  year  1845,  Mr.  Dickey,  having  spent  three  months  in  tranSic 
as  a  missionary,  and  in  visiting  many  of  his  early  friends,  published.  9  9 
"Watchman  of  thd  Valley," — a  religious  paper  printed  at  Cincisaii'* 
series  of  Letters  addressed  to  his  friends,  on  various  topics  which  kid^ 
gested  themselves  to  him  in  the  review  of  his  tour.  Tliese  letters  hi' ^ 
double  merit  of  containing  much  valuable  information,  in  regani  W  w 
religious  state  of  the  country,  and  much  that  was  adapted  to  elenl<  v 
tone  of  Christian  feeling  and  the  standard  of  ('hristian  character. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Dickey  was  suffering  under  a  pulmonarj  S^^ 
which  finally  terminated  his  life.  He,  however,  continued  to  prei^  ^ 
stantly  till  the  year  1847,  when  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge;  aaJ>** 
after  that,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  he  laboured  si  u  ^€^ 
preaching  frequently  as  he  found  occasion  or  opportunity.  Towaidi  v 
close  of  the  summer  of  1849,  he  became  too  feeble  to  leave  ^•■^♦*: 
early  in  October,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Moderator  of  th«  ^p'^ 
then  in  session  at  New  Albany,  tendering  to  that  Body  the  most  affsdiflti'' 
salutations,  and  making  suggestions  to  them  m  regard  to  the  Hificij  *^ 
Churches,  which  he  was  about  to  leave  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  ^f^ 
replied  to  the  letter  in  a  tone  of  the  warmest  fraternal  affeetioo«  cMf^ 
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ing  bim  upon  his  useful  life  and  his  glorious  prospects.  He  continued  to 
lie  upon  his  History  until  he  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to 
linqnish  even  this, — ^his  last  employment.  He  marked  the  approach  of 
aih  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  spoke  of  it  as  he  would  of  leaving 
me  for  a  journey.  **  I  have  no  raptures/*  said  he,  *'  but  I  have  no  fears : 
f  inist  is  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation."  He  died  at  his  residence  near 
)w  Washington,  Ind.,  November  21,  1849.  'His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
eacbed  by  the  Rev.  Harvey  Curtis,  then  of  Madison,  Ind.,  from  Acts 
24. 

Mr.  Dickey  published,  in  1828,  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
diana ;  and,  by  request  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana,  had  collected  the  requi- 
«  material  for  a  continuation  of  the  History,  and,  as  already  stated,  was 
gaged  Id  writing  it,  when  death  took  him  from  all  his  earthly  labours. 
He  was  a  zealous  anti-slavery  man,  and  at  one  time  published  a  series  of 
tioles  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in  the  Cincinnati  Journal.  When  the 
resbyterian  Church  was  divided  in  1838,  he  fell  into  the  New  School 
vision,  and  was  very  strong  in  his  convictions  that  they  had  the  right  in 
e  oontroTersy.     He  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  Address  of  the  Synod 

*  Indiana,  on  the  subject  of  the  division^  which  was  published  in  the  Cin- 
Duati  Journal. 

Mr.  Dickey  was  twice  married, — ^first  on  the  18th  of  November,  1818, 

•  Nancy  W.,  daughter  of  William  and  Isabel  (Miller)  McClQsky,  of  Abbe- 
lle  District,  S.  C.  She  died  October  28,  1816,  leaving  one  child, — a 
lughter.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1818,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  0., 
uighter  af  Ninian  and  Jane  (Armstrong)  Steel,  who  died  October  4, 1847, 
iving  been  the  mother  of  eleven  children, — six  sons  and  five  daughters. 
f  the  sons,  one  died  in  his  seventeenth  year,  while  prosecuting  a  course  of 
mdj  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  one  is  now  (1858)  a  minister  in  Golum* 
Bs,  0.,  and  one  is  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  professional  life. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HBNRY  LITTLE. 

Madisoh,  Ind.,  March  18, 1867. 

Bear  Sir :  I  rejoice  that  you  intend  to  include  in  your  work  commemorative 
r  American  clergymen,  a  notice  of  Father  Dickey;  for  he  was  a  rare  pattern  of 
hristian  excellence  and  usefulness.  For  many  a  year  he  was  my  fkther, 
rother,  counsellor,  and  fellow-labourer;  and  I  have  most  agreeable  recollections 
thim. 

It  might  be  said  of  him  as  of  another  John,  who  introduced  the  Saviour  to 
irael— *«  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  The  first  time  since  the 
real  flood  that  three  Presbyterian  ministers  met  in  Indiana,  he  was  both  the 
ohn  of  "the  wilderness,"  abd  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  among  them. 
^e  Was  present  and  helped  build  the  first  Presbyterian  meeting  house  in  the 
tste.  It  was  made  of  logs  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  floor  of  split  logs,  dressed 
little;  with  the  flat  side  upward;  and  he  said  the  occasion  called  forth  much 
'srmer  expressions  of  interest  and  joy  than  a  splendid  church  edifice  does  now 
"oni  a  city  congregation.  He  often  travelled  a  hundred  miles  by  some  **  Indian 
lazed  road,"  to  meet  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  Christians,  and  administer  the 
ord*8  Supper,  and  preach  to  such  a  prdmiscuous  congregation  as  might  assemble; 
ad  for  a  ten  days*  hard  labour  in  this  way,  he  would  not  receive  compensation 
noQgh  to  pay  his  ferriage  across  some  stream  in  his  route. 
Father  Dickey  was  poor.  Wlicn  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River  with  his  wife,  on 
'^  ^sy  to  this  new  field,  all  their  books,  clothing,  bedding,  Ac.,  were  packed 
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upon  tbeir  two  horses;  and  it  was  not  enough  to  discommode  their  ridbg, « 
add  very  perceptibly  to  the  burden  of  their  steeds.  The  first  winter  thej  M 
in  a  partially  finished  log^^abin,  with  only  one  room,  and  often  fonnd  itiiiftBril 
to  obtain  bread  enough,  even  of  the  coarsest  kind,  to  supply  their  taUe.  W)m 
I  first  visited  him,  in  1830,  his  whole  salary  was  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  Mil- 
lars,— two-thirds  of  which  were  paid  in  produce;  and  during  the  first  tvilii 
years  of  his  ministry,  he  received  only  eighty  dollar^  per  annum  in  alL 

He  was  a  remarkably  unassuming  and  modest  man.  He  never  did  any  Uo^ 
merely  to  attract  attention — never  thrust  himself  forward  where  his  praov 
and  his  services  were  not  desired  or  needed;  while  yet  no  man  was  more  mk 
than  he  to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations,  and  go  forward  to  any  duty  wkid 
he  believed  his  Master  required  of  him.  The  maxim  that  controlled  all  hiscff- 
duct  was,  to  find  out  w^at  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  do,  tnd  then  d*  i 
With  a  thoughtful  regard  to  circumstances  he  united  the  utmost  diligeoeeai 
perseverance. 

He  had  an  instinctive  dislike  of  controversy;  and  whenever  he  difiendtai 
brother,  every  one  felt  that  he  was  constrained  to  do  so  by  a  de^  sense  of  itf 
Such  was  his  reputation  for  integrity,  piety,  common  sense,  and  sound  jodlgiMt 
that  when  he  arose  to  speak,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  an  ecdesiastical  iMelii|> 
his  proposition  was  half  proved  as  soon  as  he  had  stated  it. 

He  once  resolved  on  leaving  his  people,  because,  though  able,  they  did  ^ 
support  him;  and.  he  actually  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon.  He  told  tks 
that  all  the  time  he  had  been  their  minister,  he  had  faithfully  declared  the  vbdi 
counsel  of  God*  to  them,  except  when  he  came  to  such  texts  as  these— "Ik 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  " — "  So  then  Qod  hnth  ordained  that  thej  tha 
preach  the  Gospel  shall  live  of  the  Gospel" — ".  These,"  said  he,  "  from  ti» 
delicacy,  I  have  passed  over  too  lightly;  and  as  I  have  failed  to  preach, — asns 
natural, — you  have  failed  to  practise;  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  liave  been  oliGp^ 
to  turn  aside  from  my  work  to  support  my  family,  and  have  been  by  so  wtaM 
the  minister  I  should  otherwise  have  been;  and  you  in  turn  have  sulfendiitkt 
character  and  the  amount  of  both  preaching  and  pastoral  labour.  Xovj« 
have  acquired  such  habits  in  reference  to  my  support,  that  you  cannot  cimp* 
and  raise  what  would  be  an  adequate  salary;  but  let  me  go,  and  thcs  oi 
another  minister,  and, support  him,  as  these  neglected  texts  teach, and  boikh 
and  you  may  be  abundantly  prospered."  Here  he  proceeded  to  exponad  faw 
of  these  texts,  in  doing  which  he  told  them  some  plain  truths;  but  domi**^ 
ofiended  by  his  honest  dealing,  and  before  the  next  Sabbath,  four  htadiR 
dollars  were  subscribed  for  him, — the  consequence  of  which  was  thai  W 
continued  their  pastor  till  age  and  infirmity  made  him  think  it  his  duty  to  nBf 
his  charge. 

But  Father  Dickey  had  another  characteristic  which  one  would  scarcdjl^^ 
for  in  such  a  pioneer— he  had  an  .uncommonly  inquiring  mind,  and  wasalvV 
thinking  and  studying.  He  studied  and  wrote  by  fire-light,  when  be  wsi  t^ 
poor  to  purchase  candles.  He  acquired  the  habit  of  studying  on  horKbackri^ 
sometimes  did  it  with  such  entire  abstraction  as  to  forget  to  guide  his  faont,^ 
take  care  of  the  articles  he  was  carrying.  It  is  presumed  that  a  brotberiu^ 
ter  seldom  spent  a  night  with  him,  or  rode  with  him  a  day  towards  a  meetiif  •^ 
Presbytery  or  Synod,  who  did  not  find  his  mind  waked  up  in  the  inpesti|»o>> 
of  some  doctrine,  or  duty,  or  plan  for  advancing  the  best  interests  of  mMS^* 
No  man  whose  early  education  was  so  limited,  and  whose  means  of  support  vtf^ 
so  small,  could  act  as  a  pioneer  for  forty  years,  and  be  looked  up  to  wilk  ^ 
respect  and  esteem  by  ministers  who  had  been  the  whole  round  of  the  fc^ 
schools,  who  did  not  think  and  study. 

We  miss  Jather  Dickey  ereTj  where.  In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  fi*" 
byterianism  in  Indiana,  he  was  a  sort  of  Gazetteer  or  book  of  xdtftoce,  fr* 
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whiob  w«  hftd  t»rdy»  if  vr^ify  any  oocasion  to  appeal;  and  wo  mias  him 
Ufady  in  this  lespeot.  So  too  we  miss  him  especially  at  meetings  of  Synod  and . 
iPcMbytory,  wb^re  be  was  always  present  with  bis  elder, — sometimes  constrain- 
ua  to  Temaia  an  extra  day  or  two  for  our  spiritual  good.  He  made  no  set 
;  but  his  knowledge  of  Presbyterial  rules  and  precedentSj  with  his  good 
o  and  sound  judgment,  gave  him  a  controlling  influence  in  these  Bodies. 
Tbere  has  been  no  eloqiient  eulogy  spoken  i  or  costly  monument  erected,  over 
liuig;ra?0;  but  if  we  had  moral  scales  tilat  could  graduate  accurately  real  worth 
and  esteem,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  in  all  this  region,  who  would  weigh 
down  this  worthy  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indiana. 

With  sincere  afifection  and  esteem,  yours, 

HENRT  LITTLE. 

FBOM  THE  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

BaooaxTir,  December  16, 1856. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  for  a  short  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickey.  I  cheer* 
fally  give  yon  what  occurs  to  my  memory;  but  you  will  please  to  recollect  that 
tiky  aasooiations  with  Father  Dickey  were  during  my  earliest  years  in  the  minis- 
try, and  that  I  looked  up  to  him  with  a  youthful  reverence,  which  may  hare 
coloured  my  impressions  Itigfher  than  sober  truth  would  warrant. 

I  met  him  first  in  Presbytery — I  well  remember  that  the  impression  of  his 
goodness,  derived  from  others,  was  heightened  in  me  by  the  first  day's  observa- 
tion. He  was  tall,  of  a  spare  form,  full  six  feet  high,  though  from  a  stooping 
habit  be  seemed  less.  His  face  was  pale,  his  features  strong,  his  eye  clear  and 
piercing,  and  yet  very  calm  and  peaceful.  No  man  could  be  with  him  for  a  day, 
and  not  feel  the  gentleness  and  humility  which  characteriased  his  whole  conduct. 
And  yet  there  was  that  in  his  bearing  which  told  you  that  these  lovely  qualities 
were  the  offspring  of  grace  and  not  nature.  Indeed  I  had  an  impression  that  he 
was  a  man  naturally  of  a  very  quick  temper,  very  proud,  fearless  and  firm. 
These  qualities  had  been  transformed  and  overlaid  by  a  gentleness  which  was 
all  the  more  attractive,  for  the  ground  upon  which  it  rested. 

I  was  never  with  one  whose  whole  flow  of  feeling  savoured  so  much  of 
Heaven.  My  first  intercourse  with  him  was  at  the  close  of  a  Synod,  which 
was  held  in  the  church  where  I  then  preached.  Three  of  us  stood  upon  the 
porch  after  the  Synod  had  adjourned  and  the  brethren  gone  home,  conferring 
together  upon  the  question  which  Father  Dickey  iiad  proposed,  namely, — How 
shall  we  make  our  ecclesiastical  meetings  more  devotional  and  profitable  to  our 
own  piety  P  We'  agreed  together  that  we  would,  after  the  adjournment  of 
Synod,  spend  a  full  day  together,  in  prayer  and  conference.  The  spirit  of  this 
movement  at  length  so  embosomed  the  whole  Synod  that,  after  one  or  two  years, 
the  whole  Sy nodical  Session  was  but  a  revival  meeting,  and  I  have  never  known 
any  where  else  such  religious  meetings  as  I  enjoyed  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Synod  of  Indiana. 

On  all  public  occasions  on  which  I  saw  Father  Dickey,  his  bearing  was  singu- 
larly dignified  and  modest.  He  spoke  freely  upon  all  topics  which  required  dis- 
cussion, but  he  seldom  spoke  more  than  once.  Then,  it  was  simple,  direct  and 
honest.  However  much  his  views  might  be  controverted,  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  heard  him  rejoin,  or  defend  himself.  I  was  very  much  struck  always 
vith  this  quietness  and  reserve.  Although  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  our  Body 
I  believe,  he  suffered  contradiction  from  the  most  youthftil  with  the  utmost 
placidity.  If  he  had  been  timid,  we  should  have  thought  less  of  it;  but  all 
knew  that  he  was  bold,  fearless,  and  personally,  very  independent.  And  this 
repose  of  strength  and  experience  was  very  noticeable. 
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He  always  prayed  with  maDifest  emotion,  and  often  was  obliged  to 
overcome  by  feeling.  I  always  felt  as  though  God  were  not  fiir  fir^m  as, 
prayed.  His  address,  though  profoundly  reverential,  was  yet  that  of 
had  a  sacred  fitmiltarity  with  the  Throne  of  Grace.  He  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  his  life  was  hid  with  Christ.  We  all  know  th&t  ke  kai 
suffered  long  and  severely  in  the  hardships  belonging  to  those  who  preach  te 
Gospel  among  pioneer  settlements.  We  knew  that  he  had  chosen  to  suffer 
the  people  of  his  adoption,  rather  than  to  increase  his  comforts  and  com 
by  removing  from  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  look  back  upon  Mr.  Dickey,  as  a  man  of  great  pride  of 
acter  and  native  force;  clothed  with  humility  and  love  by  the  power  of  Goi; 
living,  for  scores  of  years,  amid  hardships  and  sufferings,  with  patience  aai 
equanimity;  not  insensible  to  worldly  enjoyments,  it  was  eviSent  that  Is 
thoughts  and  affections  were  above,  where  Christ  sitteth;  simple,  tmthiyL 
direct,  frank,  genial,  affectionate,  his  presence  always  brought  light  to  etflv 
circle,  without  levity;  a  holy  example,  without  ostentation  or  formality;  atraif 
pious  conversation  without  the  slightest  intrusion  upon  the  naturmlneM  ef 
social  interoourse.  He  was  not  a  man  whose  strength  lay  in  tba  power  eC 
reason  or  of  learning,  but  in  the  power  of  a  great  heart  filled  with  beawaly 
love. 

I  am  very  truly  yours» 

H.  W.  B££CHU. 


-♦♦■ 


RICHARD  B.  CATER,  D.  D  » 

1814—1850. 

KiCHARD  B.  Cater  was  bom  in  Beaufort  District,  S.  G.«  Ib 
ber,  1791.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  his  Ikther 
when  he  was  twelve, — he  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  maternal  uaek. 
General  McPherson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  bestowed  upon  him  theno^ 
vigilant  and  faithful  care,  but  was  himself  soon  after  lost  at  sea.  When  k 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year, — his  uncle  h&ving  now  deceased, — he  was  plaeed 
at  Willington,  S.  C,  under  the  tutelage  and  instruction-  of  that  aeeea- 
plished  educator  of  youth,  and  eminently  useful  man,  —  the  Bcr.  Si; 
Moses  Waddel.  Here  his  mind  was  trained  and  disciplined  in  & 
careful  and  thorough  manner.  Naturally  of  a  buoyant  and  impulaiTe 
and  eminently  social  in  his  feelings,  he  was  now  placed  in  nirnmntinofi  d 
no  small  peril ;  and  he  used  often,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  to  expnv 
with  deep  emotion  bis  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  for  hari^ 
upheld  and  preserved  him  amid  all  the  ensnaring  influences  to  which  he  v« 
exposed.  A  short  time  before  completing  his  literary  and  scientific  cosne 
under  Dr.  Waddel,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  leligioa, 
and  gave  evidence  of  having  experienced  a  radical  change  of  charseter. 
He  resolved  now,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  near  relatives  tai 
friends,  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  reeoD- 
ciliation.     To  this  great  work  he  addressed  himself  with  all  the  eneigiea  ti 

•UBS.  tnm  hU  ilunilj,  Rer.  Dr.  CbapmaOf  Rev.  E.  T.  Biiist,  Ber.  T.  lu  1I«Br^  mi 
R«v.  A.  A.  Porter. 
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hU  mind  aad  heart;  and  he  never  relaxed,  never  grew  weary,  in  the  fulfil* 
meBt  of  his  purpose,  till  he  was  ealled  to  lay  aride  his  armour  and  receive 
the  erown.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  same  venerable  man  who  had  conducted  the  preceding  part  of  hb  edu- 
oation ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1814,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cater,  for  many  years  after  he  entered  the  ministry,  was  occupied  in 
preaching  at  various  points  in  his  native  State, — particularly  in  Abbeville 
District;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  trace  him  throughout  his  whole 
course.  In  the  autumn  of  1881,  he  went  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Female  Academy.  Tl^ere  was,  at  that  time,  no  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  place,  but  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  in  his  School  room, 
and  frequently  also  to  churches  of  other  denominations ;  and  he  was  not 
only  highly  acceptable  as  a  preacher,  but  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  energy.  He  remained  here,  however,  not  much  more 
than  a  year ;  for  in  November,  1832,  he  commenced  preaching  in  Hopewell 
Ohurch,  Pendleton,  S.  C, — where  he'  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry, 
^th  great  acceptance,  for  three  years, — though  he  officiated  only  as  a  stated 
crapply.  He  removed  from  this  place  in  December,  1885,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Ohurch  in  Talladega,  Ala.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1837,  he 
transferred  hb  relation  from  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  to  that  of 
South  Alabama.  He  laboured  at  Talladega  with  his  accustomed  efficiency 
and  fidelity,  until  1840,  when  he  removed  to  Church  Hill,  Lowndes  County, 
Ala.,  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in  that  place,  in 
connection  with  another  Church,  at  Lowndesborough.  In  the  year  1845, 
he  commenced  preaching  to  the  Congregation  at  Selma,  Ala.,  as  a  stated 
anpply— K)n  the  29th  of  September,  1847,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
to  become  their  Pastor ;  and  his  installation  by  the  South  Alabama  Pres- 
bytery took  place  on  the  8d  of  February,  1848.  In  1847,  the  degree  of 
I>octor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1850,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty- seventh  of  his  ministry. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Cater's  death  were  peculiarly  affecting.  There 
had  commenced  an  unusual  attention  to  religion  in  his  Congregation,  and 
pnblic  religious  services  had  been  held  for  several  days  successively.  While 
he  was  thus  abounding  in  labours,  and  cheered  by  manifest  tokens  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  presence,  he  was  called  to  the  death-bed  of  a  much  loved  and 
honoured  minister, — the  Rev.  Junius  B.  ELing.*  He  obeyed  the  call,  wit* 
aoised  his  brother's  triumphant  departure,  closed  his  eyes,  and  returned  to 
his  people  who  were  assembled  in  the  sanctuary,  to  tell  them  *^how  sweet 
it  is  to  die  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  with  work  well  and  early  done ;"  while  he 
urged  the  event,  with  great  pathos  and  power,  as  an  argument  for  imme- 
diate preparation  for  death.  The  next  day,  he  went  to  {^reside  at  the  funeral 
service  of  bis  lamented  friend,  and,  while  standing  beside  the  grave, 
remarked  that  he  had  just  handed  his  brother  across  the  Jordan  of  death, 
aod  he  felt  that  he  must  soon  follow  him.     From  the  Funeral  he  went  to 

*  J0irxvs  64TARD  Ki50  wu  born  ia  Korth  Carolina,  in  the  year  1810 ;  waf  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  in  1833 ;  studied  Theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Ta. ;  was  lioensed  to  preaoh  by  the  Presbytery  of  Concord ;  wtm  ordained  and  installed  Pastor 
of  the  Valley  Creek  Chnroh,  Ala.,  Oetober  21,  1838;  and  died  of  oholera,  after  an  eminently 
doToted  and  useful  ministry,  on  the  22d  of  Norember,  1850.  He  wa«  a  faithfol  and  sealoos 
miniflier,  and  his  death  was  deeply  lamented. 
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visit  a  vacant  churob,  (Mount  Pleaaant,)  some  eight  or  nine  milea  distaiit, 
whera  he  had  engaged  to  preach  the  next  day,  whieh  was  the  Sabbath.  Tk« 
next  day  found  him  at  his  post ;  but  the  same  terrible  disease  to  whiob  lus 
friend  had  fidlen  a  yiotim,  was  upon  him,  and  so  rapid  was  its  progress 
that,  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  it  had  given  to  the  remark  wbieh 
he  made  the  day  before,  at  the  grave,  the  character  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy. 
With  hiB  last  breath  he  whispered — '*  Pray*  pray !  Praise,  praise  !**  He 
was  buried  on  Monday,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  he  had  stood  the 
Saturday  before,  to  deliver  <he  Funeral  Address  already  referred  to. 

Dr.  Cater  published  several  occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses,  among 
which  were  two  Discourses  on  Baptism  and  one  on  Temperance. 

He  was  first  married,  in  1818,  to  Louisa  M.  Wrench  of  Abbeville  Die* 
triot,  S.  C.  She  died  at  his  residence,  about  five  miles  from  Abbevflle 
Court  House,  in  1823.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in  1827,  to  Jemiaa 
M.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Younge,  of  Winnsborough,  S.  C.  The 
ohiidren  by  the  first  marriage  all  died  previous  to  the  death  of  their  father — 
five,  by  the  second  marriage,  survived  him. 


FROM  THE  REV.  R.  H.  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 

AsHBviLLS,  N .  C,  April  10, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  decline  your  request  for  some  l|^ief  reminiscenees 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cater;  for  as  he  had  a  very  high  place  in  my  regard,  so  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  render  any  aid  in  my  power  to  honour  and  perpetuate 
his  memory.  I  knew  him  well  and  long.  He  was  my  Pastor  for  several  years. 
I  was  first  a  private  member  of  his  church,  and  afterwards  became  a  raliiig  chUr 
during  his  pastorate,  and  he  was  not  without  influence  in  leading  me  to 
the  legal  profession,  and  devote  myself  to  the  Christian  ministrr. 
neously  with  my  licensure  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  removed  from  Talladega, 
Ala,,  to  another  field  of  labour,  and  I  became  his  successor.  He 
times  to  express  his  idea  of  the  relation  we  sustained  to  each  other  by 
pleasantly  to  that  which  existed  between  Paul  and  Timothy. 

Dr.  Cater  was  naturally  constituted  to  be  a  man  of  mark.  He  was  of 
low  stature,  but  compactly  built,  with  a  highly  expressive  countenance,  and  aa 
eye  uncommonly  intellectual  und  piercing.  His  mind  was  cast  in  a  superior 
mould,  and  its  faculties  had  been  trained  and  developed  under  a  course  of  skilfiil 
and  careful  culture.  And  he  was  not  more  distinguiahed  in  his  intellectual  thw 
his  moral  constitution.  His  feelings  were  excitable,  his  sympathies  warn  woA 
gushing,  bis  impulses  generous  and  noble;  and  with  these  characteristics  was 
combined  an  energy  that  never  slumbered  and  never  faltered  under  any 
stances.  Religion  with  him  was  a  deep  and  all-pervading  principle — ^it 
upon  and  developed  all  his  naturally  strong  points  of  character,  moulding  thes 
for  high  and  holy  purposes.  His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  whole  beariig 
dignified,  and  often  commanding.  Indeed,  with  the  accomplished  Chnstiaa 
gentleman,  he  united  those  higher  qualities  that  would  have  made  him,  if  the 
necessity  had  existed,  a  willing  Christian  martyr.  I  can  recall  instances  ihit 
have  come  within  my  knowledge  or  observation,  in  which  he  has  marched  boldir 
forward  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  breasting  difficulties,  which,  to  minds  of  a  less 
determined  and  heroic  mould,  would  have  seemed  insurmountable. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Cater  was  what  might  be  expected  from  the  iutellectoal, 
moral  and  Christian  character,  vfhich  I  have  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  manifest 
to  all  that  his  heart  went  forth  in  all  his  solemn  utterances,  and  that  his  great 
object  was  to  persuade  sinners  to.be  reconciled  to  God,  and  to  boild  np 
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in  the  most  holy  l!aith.  He  was  greatly  honoured  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  gathering  the  dispersed  of  Zion,  and  in  asaiatiiig  and  strengthening 
them  to  huild  houses  for  public  worship.  I  have  myself  heard  him  say  that  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  no  less  than  tweWe  substantial  church 
edifices. 

Dr.  Cater  was  peculiarly  devoted,  in  his  ministrations,  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  poor  slaves.  Many  of  this  class  were,  through  his  faithful  labours,  in  a 
judgment  of  charity,  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  Satan,  and  made  free  men 
in  Christ.  In  his  ability  to  reach  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, I  think  he  exceeded  all  the  preachers  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  could 
enchain  their  attention,  and  move  upon  their  aflRftctions,  with  equal  ease;  and,  as 
lie  stood  proclaiming,  by  the  hour,  with  the  most  charming  simplicity,  and  yet 
the  most  intense  earnestness,  the  ptedous  truths  of  the  Gospel,  you  might  mark 
the  effect  of  his  message,  often,  in  the  flowing  tears,  and  smothered  sobS}  of  the 
sable  multitude  who  sat  around  him.  I  think  he  delighted  in  this  part  of  his 
work  above  any  other — neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  bodily  exhaustion  nor  even 
ill  health,  provided  it  did  not  absolutely  confine  him,  could  keep  him  from  it. 
I  doubt  not  that  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Ethiopia  have  already  recognised 
liim  in  Heaven  as  the  instrument  of  their  salvation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Cater 's  efficiency  as  a  minister  was  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  necessity  that  was  laid  upon  him,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims 
of  a  family,  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  th6  business  of  teaching.  Though 
he  received  by  inheritance  considerable  property,  yet,  amidst  his  varied  and  self- 
denying  duties,  and  with  his  ill-requited  services  as  a  Christian  ministw,  it  was 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted;  and  it  was  then,  and  not  till  then>  that  he  consented 
to  divide  his  labours  between  the  church  and  the  school-room.  His  attainments 
as  a  scholar  were  highly  respectable,  and  his  efforts  as  a  teacher  not  without  a 
grood  measure  of  success;  but  he  felt  that  his  great  work  was  that  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  even  tempo- 
rarily to  engage  in  another  calling,  however  important  and  useful. 

Dr.  Cater  has  left  a  large  circle  of  friends,  both  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Alabama,  to  lament  his  loss.  Wherever  ho  lived  and  laboured,  there  are  many 
ready  to  witness  to  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and  the  fidelity  and  efficiency 
of  his  ministrations. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,      ' 

Yisrj  truly  yours, 

B.  H.  CHAPMAN. 
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BENJAMIN  FBANKLIN  STANTON.* 

1815—1843. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stanton,  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Anna  Siantoo, 
was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  February  12,  1789.  When  he  was  fire 
years  old,  his  father,  who  was  a  respectable  farmer,  removed  with  his  faxnOj 
to  Florida,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.;  and  here  this  son  spent  several  of 
his  early  years,  chiefly  in  attending  school.  In  due  time  he  entered  Uiuoo 
College,  where  he  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1811.  On  leavbg 
College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Law  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y..  under  tb« 
Hon.  Daniel  Cady, — ^intending  to  make  that  his  profession ;  but,  in  cods^ 
qnenoe  of  a  change  in  his  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion,  be 
resolved  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  repaiied 
to  the  private  seminary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks,  a  distinguished  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  spent  some  months  under  his  instruction.  Late  in  1812,  he 
commenced  his  regular  course  of  theological  study  in  the  Seminary  U 
Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
at  Trenton,  in  April,  1815. 

Having  spent  a  short  time  in  missionary  labour  in  the  Western  part  d 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
Hudson,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  John  Chester  to  Alhaaj, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  its  Pastor,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Colois- 
bia,  November  12,  1815.  Here  he  continued  a  highly  respectable  and  use- 
ful preacher  and  pastor  about  nine  years, — during  which  time  a  hundred  aad 
eighty-one  were  added  to  his  church  upon  a  profession  of  their  flutb.  There 
were  two  revivals  under  his  ministry  here, — one  in  1817,  and  a  yet  nore 
extensive  and  powerful  one  in  1820-21.  He  resigned  his  charge,  on  acoooit 
of  ill  health,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1824. 

After  leaving  Hudson,  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  travelling  in  the 
Southern  States  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Not  long  after  his  return,  is 
1825,  he  became  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bethlem,  Coon. 
In  1829,  owing  to  continued  and  increasing  ill  health,  he  again  resigned  his 
pastoral  chairge.  After  this,' he  supplied  Dr.  Wilson's  pulpit  in  Philadel' 
phia  for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  preached 
as  a  stated  supply  for  a  few  months.  While  there,  he  received  a  call  fron 
the  Church  which  he  was  supplying,  and  about  the  same  time,  another  inm 
the  Hanover  Church,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.;  and  the  stale  of  hit 
health  decided  him  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  accordingly  remofed  ie 
Virginia  in  May,  1829,  and  preached  to  the  Hanover  Church, — acting  nosk 
of  the  time  as  its  Pastor, — until  the  year  1842.  After  the  death  of  the 
Ilev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Theology  to  the  students  of  the  Semioaiji 
in  Dr.  Rice's  place;  and  afterwards,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidencjof 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cushiog,t  he  deliv- 
ered Lectures  to  the  Senior  class  in  the  College. 

•  MSS.  from  hU  family,  R«v.  H.  R.  Weed,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  M.  S.  G^odale,  D.  D.—Preftci 
to  hif  Sermong. 

t  JoNATHA.!!  Pbtbr  Cubhiko  wu  boHi  at  Rooboiter,  K.  H.,  Maroh  12,  179S;  mta  tUei  for 
College  at  the  Exeter  Phillips  Aoademj;  entered  Junior  at  Dartmoath  in  1815,  and  pnduud 
In  1817 ;  went  to  Virginia  and  became  oonneoted  with  Hampden  Sidney  College,  flnt  ai  a  T^itar. 
then  a«  a  Profenor,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Uoge  in  1820,  as  President— in  whieh  effee  bea«- 
liniied  tiU  the  dose  of  his  Ufe«  April  25^  1836.    He  adorned  twwj  relation  wUoh  be 
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In  1842,  he  receiyed  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  at  Tiuoaloosa, 
Ala.,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept,  though  he  preached  there  seven 
months  as  a  supply.  He  then  returned  to  the  North,  and  died  at  the  hons^ 
of  his  brother-in  law,  Mr.  Bohert  Gere,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1848.  His  disease  was  pulmonary  consumption  terminating  in 
dropsy.  Though  very  feeble,  he  walked  about  the  house,  until  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  pain,  that  terminated  his  life  in  about  an 
hour.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  situation,  and  gave  his  parting  bless- 
ing to  the  friends  who  were  around  him. 

Mr.  Stanton  published  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  The  Apostolic  Commission," 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  L.  CairoU,  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1827 ; 
and  a  Sermon  on  the  National  Fast  occasioned  by  the  dea^  of  General 
Harrison,  1841.  In  1848,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  Sermons  was 
published,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Bev.  P.  D.  Oakey, 
containing  brief  notices  of  his  life. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Stanton  was  married  to  Martha  B.  Bodgers  of  Sohenec- 
tady,  N.  T.  She  died  in  June,  1823,  having  been  the  mother  of  one  son, 
who  did  not  survive  infancy.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Bethlem,  he  was 
married  a  second  time  to  .Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jenkins,  of  Hud- 
son,  N.  T.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  son.  His  widow  was  afterwards 
married  to,  and  is  now  (1857)  the  wife  of,  the  Bev,  Andrew  Hart,  of  Char- 
lotte Court  Hofise,  Ya. 

PROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  R.  WEED,  D.  D. 

IThsujmo,  Va.   May  1,  1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Stanton,  con- 
oeming  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections,  commenced  at  Union  College  in  1809. 
I  was  afterwards,  together  with  Ualsey  A.  Wood,*  associated  with  him  for  some 
months  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks;  and  at  a  later  period 
still,  we  were  fellow-students  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton;  and 
were  both  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  same  Presbytery,  at  the  same  time.  I 
believe  I  may  safely  say  that  I  had  a  longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  than  any  man  now  living  can  claim. 

In  College  Mr.  Stanton  stood  high  in  his  class,  was  a  general  favourite  of  the 
students,  and  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  belles-lettres  scholar  and  a  writer. 
This  same  distinction  also  he  retained  while  he  was  a  student  in  the  Theological  / 
Seminary. 

He  had  a  vein  of  keen  wit,  which  he  sometimes  brought  into  exercise  with  no 
small  effect.  An  instance  now  occurs  to  me,  pertaining  to  the  period  of  his  reading 
Law;  and  I  will  state  it  as  adapted  to  give  some  idea  of  his  character  at  that 
time.  He  was  in  politics  strongly  opposed  to  the  administration  in  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  antecedent  measures  of  our  government  that 
led  to  it.     The  spirit  of  the  political  parties  at  that  time  ran  very  high.     In  one 

*  Halset  a.  Wood  wu  born  September  7,  1793,  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  N.  T.  He 
woa  gridoated  at  Union  CoUeire  in  1812,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  that  passed  throngh 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Amsterdam,  In  the  spring  of  1816,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  Norember,  1825,  in  the  thirtv- 
third  year  of  his  ase.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  peteonal  bearing,  of  an  eminently  genial  spirit, 
of  a  vigorous  and  discriminating  mind,  of  admirable  social  qualities,  and  of  eminent  devoted* 
ncsB  to  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  wm  greatly  blessed  in  his  labours,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  be  received  in  a  single  year  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  eommiuiion  of 
bis  church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodale  who  is  now  (1857)  Pastor  of  the  same  church  of  which  he 
had  the  charge,  says  of  him— *<  Thoush  he  bar  now  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  he  liv 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  enjoyed  bis  ministry,  with  a  vividness  whieh  shows  that  he  v 
eapable  of  making  a  strong  imprcMion.*' 
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of  the  ocfcmtry  tovns  Wast  of  Schenectady,  a  young  man  of  no  power  of  dis- 
crimination, who  had  h«fBn  his  class  mate  in  Oollege,  and  had  received  his  dearer 
»p€ciali  gratia,  bat  who  had  sufficient  vanity,  and  withal  a  good  voice,  "sed  foz 
preterea  nihil,"  was  invited  to  deliver  a  speech  before  a  Democratic  meeting}  tad 
knowing  that  ^It.  Stanton  had  sometimes  written  speeches  for  students  in  Col- 
lege} called  on  him  for  aid  to  success  in  the  party  which  he  had  adopted.  Mr. 
Stanton,  knowing  that  the  vanity  of  the  young  man  would  secure  him  against  t 
betrayal,  accordingly  wrote  him  a  speech  replete  with  the  keenest  irony  and 
satire  against  the  administration,  and  then,  at  the  appointed  time,  went  into  tbe 
Democratic  crowd  to  hear  his  young  friend  denounce  his  own  principles  sod 
party.  All  were  surpri8e<l  at  the  ability  of  the'youth;  but  chagrined  at  bit 
opposition  to  the  cause  whieh  they  had  brought  him  out  to  defend.  Stanten 
alone  enjoyed  the  occasion,  and  went  home  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  S1]^ 
cess  of  the  joke. 

In  a  higher  sense  than  Pope  probably  ever  conceived  in  characteriziDg  his 
''  noblest  work  of  God,'*  Mr.  Stanton  was  eminently  a  man  of  truth  and  hooestT- 
Always  without  guile,  he  was  unmistakeable  in  his  meaning,  and  uncovered  in  bii 
character.  He  could  not  practise  deceit  or  artifice.  Various  afflictions  and  loo| 
bodily  sufierings  sometimes  gave  him  an  air  of  moroseUess  and  acrimony;  bat 
those  acquainted  with  his  inner  life  knew  him  to  be  humble  and  cheerful  in  ba 
feelings,  kind  and  benevolent  in  his  dispositions,  and  warm  and  faithful  in  bis 
friendships. 

In  seeking  conviction  of  truth  or  duty,  he  was  docile  as  a  child;  but  once  con- 
vinced, he  was  inflexible  as  granite;  and  had  the  British  statesman  known  hu 
like,  he  never  could  have  said  without  exception — "  Every  man  has  his  price." 
In  his  Theology  he  was  a  very  Calvin;  in  the  fearlessness  of  his  ministrations,  t 
very  Knox.  Salvation  by  grace,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  phrase,  vas 
his  strong  tower,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister.  Naturally  inclined  to  beratber 
sarcastic,  his  style  sometimes  seemed  to  have  a  tooth  of  venom,  and  it  stunglibe 
an  adder.  In  declaiming  against  sin  in  high  places,  and  against  fashionable 
vices,  he  was  occasionally  facetiously  caustic,  but  oftener  solemn  as  the  jiMi^ 
ment,  and  terrible  as  the  retribution.  He  had  no  tolerance  for  brainless  arro- 
gance and  impudent  folly;  and  wo  to  the  wretched  subjects  who  stood  rrndtr 
the  scathing  fire  of  his  pulpit  artillery. 

He  was  a  close  thinker,  a  strong  writer,  and  but  for  some  unhappy  intona- 
tions and  modulations  of  voice,  resulting  from  an  enfeebled  state  of  health tWmU 
have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive  preachers  in  our  whole  Church.  He  wu 
never  dull,  and  always  secured  the  undivided  attention  of  his  hearers.  His  dis- 
courses were  sometimes  highly  impassioned,  and  often  contained  paragraphs  of 
the  highest  order  of  eloquence.  His  health  was  always  feeble;  and  for  tireitf 
years  he  was  dying,  and  knew  that  he  was  dying,  of  consumption.  StOl  be 
never  ceased  to  preach,  while'  he  had  strength  to  stand  in  the  polptt.  Is  * 
word,  he  waS' an  earnest,  faithful,  ''painful,''  and  successful  minister  of  Jesss 
Christ. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  WEED. 

FROM  THE  HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER,  LL.0, 

Nkw  York,  May  15, 1»7* 
My  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  Itcv.  B.  F.  Stanton  relate  only  to  the  carij 
part  of  his  ministry. 

I  was  never  one  of  his  parishioners;  but  in  1815  I  heard  him  preach,  iatbi 
pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neill,  at  Albany,  one  of  his  first  sermons.  I  was  stmek 
^y  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  style,  and  the  imptcssiTe  eharsetsr  ef  ^ 
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elooation.  I  next  lieard  of  him  as  ci^Ued  to  tbe  pastoral  charge  of  the  Pt^esby- 
terian  Church  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  During  his>  eight  or  nine  years  ministry  there, 
I  frecjuently  visited  that  place,  and  on  such  occasions  commonly  heard  him 
preach,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  this  period,  Mr.  Stanton,  with  his 
wife,  boarded  in  a  funily  with  which  I  became  connected  by  marriage.  While 
he  resided  in  this  family,  I  was  often  brought  into  his  company,  and  had  more 
than  ordinary  opportunities  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

After  he  left  Hudson,  I  seldom  saw  him,  and  heard  him  preach  only  oaoe! 
This  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Slcinner,  in  this 
city^  The  efiects  of  the  protracted  disease  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  died, 
were  then  very  apparent  in  his  enfeebled  voice  and  manner,  and  though  his  ser- 
mon was  marked  by  the  methodical  exactness  and  the  weighty  thoughts  of  his 
better  days,  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  few  of  those  before  whom  he  then 
for  the  first  time  appeared,  suspected  that  they  had  been  listening  to  one,  on 
whose  lips  intelligent  congregations  had  often  hung  with  solemn  and  braathleiB 
interest. 

It  is  only  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  professional  career,  that  I 
am  capable  of  speaking,  and  I  proceed  to  describe  him  to  3'ou,  as  I  then  knew 
him,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister. 

His  natural  abilities  were  good,  and  he  laboured  to  improve  them  by  the 
faithful  use  of  all  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which  came  within  his  reach. 
He  was  fond  of  knowledge  in  the  general;  but,  after  choosing  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman,  he  made  all  his  studies  tributary  to  his  proficiency  and  usefulness  in 
this  calling,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it,  which  he  thought  its  chief  busi- 
ness,— the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  This  he  deemed  a  work  of  such  diffl- 
culty  and  importance,  as  to  demand  and  deserve  the  entire  consecration  of  his 
highest  powers.  This  sentiment  was  deeply  inwrought  in  his  mind;  it  gave 
direction  and  tone  to  his  whole  character  and  history.  So  ^o  preach  Christ 
crucified  as  to  bring  men  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  he  thought  the  noblest 
and  most  arduous  of  all  employments;  and  he  therefore  gave  to  it  his  whole 
heart  and  intellect.  He  was  not  merely  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  Systematic  Theology,  but  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  and  the  principles 
of  rhetoric  and  elocution,  as  connected  with  the  art  of  preaching.  . 

I  mention  as  illustrative  of  his  carefulness  as  a  student,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  conversing  with  htm  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, be  referred  to  Lord  Littleton's  "Observations  on  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St.  Paul  *'  as  what  had  seemed  to  him  a  well  reasoned  and 
unanswerable  argument,  f^om  a  single  and  comparatively  minor  point  of  view, 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  On  learning  that  I  had  not  seen  the  work, 
and  after  saying  that  it  was  not  in  his  collection,  he  read  to  me,  from  a  manu- 
script note  book,  kept  by  him  when  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  a  very  full 
analysis  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  the  writer,  and  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  they  were  maintained. 

Mr.  Stanton's  temper  was  uniformly  serious.  In  his  manners  he  was  always 
grave,  and  except  with  persons  well  known  to  him,  reserved  and  taciturn. 
With  such  persons  he  conversed  freely  and  with  cheerfulness;  but  though  he 
knew  how  *'  to  answer  every  man,"  and  often  seasoned  his  speech  with 
•'  s^lt,*' — attic  as  well  as  apostolic — he  was  generally  sparing — too  sparing,  as 
his  friends  often  thought— of  his  words,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  take  part 
in,  still  less  to  encourage,  frivolous  discourse.  He  held,  and  very  strictly  too, 
with  the  great  Apostle,  that  foolish  talking  and  Jesting  were  not  ''convenient" 
in  any  disciple  of  Christ — ^least  of  all  in  one  of  his  ministers. 

His  views  of  his  profession  and  the  course  of  study  to  which  they  led,  along 
witli  the  practice  of  committing  his  sermons  to  memory,  after  first  writing  them 
ont  At  large — a  practice  which  he  followed  until  near  the  end  of  his  residence 
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in  Hudson,  when  his  foiling  haallh  compelled  him  to  ahaadon  it — nsMMMly 
induced,  And  soon  confirmed  him  in,  a  Terj  retired  way  of  life.  His  aliili^iHl 
success  as  a  preacher  were  promoted  by  his  studioos  and  contemplatiYe 
but  they  allowed  him  little  time  for  mingling  in  general  society,  and  tliey 
the  cultivation,  and,  perhaps,  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  lessened  the  mt- 
fulness  of  his  social  powers. 

The  natural  seriousness  of  his  temper  and  manners  was,  doubtless, 
'increased  by  the  infirm  condition  of  his  health,  and  by  his  habits  of 
But  it  was  owing,  in  a  still  greater  measure,  to  his  solemn  views  of  hiUDsn  lifea^ 
of  his  own  personal  and  professional  responsibilities  and  duties.  He  was,  hov- 
ever,  entirely  free  from  any  affected  stiffness  or  precision;  his  sobriety  was  tkt 
simple  expression  of  his  real  feelings ;  and  it  was  adorned  by  such 
courtesy,  as  to  inspire  all  who  knew  him  with  reverence  and  esteem  for 
and  for  his  office.  It  should  be  &dded  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
unambitious  of  men.  His  ideal  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  Minister  of  the 
was  a  yery  high  one;  and  he  therefore  held  in  very  moderate  esteem  his 
gifts  and  attainments, — had  a  great  aversion  to  notoriety,  and,  except  at  tk 
plain  call  of  duty,  was  reluctant  to  appear  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Stanton  possessed  some  opposing  traits  of  character  not  often  (bond  iatk 
same  individual,  by  which  his  public  ministrations  were,  in  some  points,  eiagt^ 
larly  different  from  what  would  have  been  expected  by  those  who  only  knew  kin 
in  private  life.  He,  who,  in  his  study  or  in  social  intercourse,  was  so  quiet  aai 
retiring,  became,  in  the  pulpit,  always  earnest,  emphatic  and  courageous;  ast 
unfrequently  impassioned  and  vehement — as  often,  perhaps,  '*  ason  of  thunder'* 
as  '*  a  son  of  consolation."  It  is  not  easy — for  me  at  least — ^to  give  to 
who  never  knew  him,  a  just  idea  of  this  side  of  his  character;  but  some 
of  it  will,  I  hope,  be  gained  by  thpse  who  may  read  what  I  have  yet  to  say  ef 
him. 

In  his  theological  views,  Mr.  Stanton  conformed,  ex  animo,  to  the  standai^ 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  expounded  at  Princeton;  and  he  was  alwajs 
open  and  explicit  in  expressing  them.  Doctrinal  preaching,  as  I  have  reason  Is 
believe,  formed  a  large  part  of  his  instructions  from  the  pulpit,  while  at  Hsdsoa^ 
And  when,  yn  1843, 1  heard  him  for  the  last  time,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
his  sentiments,  in  the  particular  referred  to,  had  undergone  no  change.  In  this  1 
was  not  disappointed;  for  among  the  leading  traits- of  his  character  van  a 
marked  decision  and  independence  of  mind,  and  an  uncompromising  boldnen  ■ 
the  utterance  of  what  he  deemed  the  truth.  He  was  slow  and  cautions  in  tke 
formation  of  his  opinions — once  formed  they  were  settled  and  inflexible.  Be 
was  equally  faithful  in  enforcing  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  life; 
always  inculcating,  in  their  strictness,  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Kew  Ti 
ment,  and  often  drawing  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  such  themes  of 
strance  or  reproof  as  he  thought  were  demanded  by  the  sins  or  follies  el*  ifai 
day. 

He  had  no  passion  for  polemics  or  public  controversy.  He  esteemed  it. 
however,  a  part  of  his  duty,  to  declare,  in  the  course  of  his  minisiry,  tkt 
system  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  his  Cbwch; 
and  when  its  ministry  and  forms  were  publicly  questioned  in  a 
pulpit,  he,  as  publicly,  defended  them  in  his  own.  In  another  case,  the  ij 
diate  effects,  on  the  temporal  interests  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  coogrigatiQa,  vf 
this  feature  of  his  character,  were  quite  serious.  It  deserves  to  be  menlioaii 
because  it  well  illustrates  the  earnestness  of  his  convictions,  and  the  fidelity  vitk 
which,  irrespective  of  personal  consequences,  he  performed  the  duties  tWf 
imposed. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  his  congregation,  he  soon  found  that  aewml 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  infiuential  individuals  belonging  to  it,  had  adopted  tin 
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views  of  tke  UniTerMlisto,  either  absolutely,  or  in  some  modified  form.  TUnk 
ing  these  opinions  anscriptniml  snd  dangerous,  he  gave  no  quarter  to  them  in 
his  teaehings.  The  rescdt  was,  that  several  families  of  his  congregation  left  him, 
and  hy  their  own  means  and  those  of  persons  sympathizing  with  them,  soon 
enoted  a  house  of  worship,  and  established  in  it  a  preacher  of  their  own 
persuasion.  This  circumstance,  howeyer,  for  the  sake  of  the  parties  themselyes, 
it  may  have  been  regretted  *by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  though  for  a  time,  it  somewhat 
crippled  the  pecuniary  ability  of  his  people,  only  stimulated  him  to  the  more ' 
csnmest  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministry  among  those  who  remained;  and 
its  fruits,  in  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  Church,  were  afterwards  even  more 
abundant  than  they  had  previously  been. 

Mr.  Stanton,  at  the  period  to  which  my  sketch -relates,  possessed  many  of  the 
requisites  of  pulpit  oratory.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  well  formed;  a  slight 
but  not  ungraceful  stoop  gave  to  his  carriage  an  air  of  impressive  meekness, 
vrithout  impairing  its  simple  dignity;  he  had  a  high,  broad  and  overhanging  fbre- 
head;  a  countenance  and  eye  readily  expressing  the  various  emotions  of  his 
aool;  and  a  complexion  not  pale,  but  yet  exhibiting  traces  of  delicate  health  and 
of  exhausting  study.  His  voice,  though  not  strong,  was  clear  and  flexible,  and 
by  long  and  diligent  practice  he  had  attained  to  great  perfection  in  its  manage^ 
meat. 

His  behaviour  in  the  pulpit  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  solemnity  and  reverence. 
The  air  and  manner  in  which  he  entered  it,  plainly  showed  to  the  eye  and  con- 
science of  his  people,  that  their  minister  had  come  into- the  house  of  God,  feeling 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  high  and  holy* place.  With  the  first  utterances  of  his 
voice,  the  congregation  caught  the  same  sentiment,  and  retained  it  until  the  ser- 
iras  concluded. 

His  sermon,  being  perfectly  committed  to  memory  and  thoroughly  studied, 
delivered  without  the  help  of  note  or  memorandum,  and  accompanied, 
throughout,  by  appropriate  attitudes,  intonations,  emphasis,  and  gesture.  His 
action  was  premeditated ;  but  it  was  yet  so  Judiciously  adapted  to  the  different 
parts  of  his  discourse,  that  you  gave  yourself  up  to  the  impression  that  each 
sentence,  with  its  accompanying  tone  and  gesture,  was  the  spontaneous  utterance 
of  the  moment — coming,  warm  and  fresh,  from  a  mind  and  heart  big  with  the 
momentous  themes  on  which  you  were  addressed.  So,  in  spirit,  it  truly  was; 
and,  so  no  doubt,  as  to  single  sentences,  rushing  unbidden  to  his  lips,  it  must 
oftentimes  have  been.  But  he  never  allowed  himself  to  depend  on  any  such 
inspiration;  he  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  written  ser- 
mon, with  a  view  to  its  most  appropriate  and  effective  delivery;  and  while  he 
had  health  and  strength  to  adhere  to  this  course  of  preparation,  his  labour  was 
well  repaid  by  its  results.  Few  men,  by  the  mere  manner  in  which  they  spoke, 
could  give  greater  effect  to  language. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Stanton's  health,  while  undergoing  these  heavy  demands  on 
his  strength,  compelled  him  to  limit  his  sermons  to  at  most  thirty  or  thirty-five 
minutes'  length.  This  made  brevity  and  condensation  an  important  and  habitual 
Btudy ;  and  accordingly  his  style  was  marked  by  a  terse  and  sententious  mode 
of  expression.  This  characteristic  it  always  retained;  but,  after  adopting  a  less 
laborious  and  exhausting  method  of  preparation  and  delivery,  he  did  not  confine 
liimself  to  the  limit  above  mentioned. 

In  stating  the  subject  and  plan  of  his  discourse,-  his  manner  was  simple,  plain 
mnd  distinct:  but  he  always  began  in  a  tone  so  low,  as  to  require,  from  aU  who 
desired  to  hear  him,  very  dose  attention.  This  habit  was,  doubtless,  in  part, 
-the  result  of  physical  organisation  and  bodily  weakness;  but  to  some  extent, 
ailso,  it  was  the  result  of  system.  A  monotonous  tone  and  manner,  in  a  puUic 
speaker,  he  thought  exceedingly  faulty;  and  among  the  elements  of  an  impres- 
srive  delivery,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  suitable  and  diversified  intonations-  and 
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moTemeDts  of  the  hnman  voioe.  Hayiiig  Beonred,  at  the  outBct,  tbe  attelMiif 
hiB  auditors,  he  kept  it  until  the  end.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  diaooiine»  UbfMi 
rose,  and  his  countenance  and  gestures  became  animated.  When  faeap|in»cU 
its  close,  his  manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  sulject,  increased  in  vim^ 
nity  and  force.  He  often  became  intensely  eamest^ometimes  aingulariy  nftf 
and  impassioned  in  utterance  and  gesture.  His  Toice,  on  sach  occattoos,  ne, 
with  surprising  facility,  through  every  note;  now  sinking  to  a  deep  andertoee« 
low  whisper,  but  yet  heard — such  would  be  the  silenoe — ^in  erery  part  «f  tb 
room,  and  now  rising  .to  its  highest  pitch,  and  startling  his  hearers,  as  viti 
unearthly  solemnity  and  awe, — ^his  look,  tone,  and  gestures  ezpreasing  eni 
more  than  his  words.  Passages  of  this  sort  must  have  cost  him  modi  piciifli 
study;  yet  they  seemed  the  natural  sequence  of  the  discussion  which  pieoW 
them;  and  therefore  no  one  felt  that  there  was  in  them  any  thing  forced  or  tbciti^ 
cal.  They  were  never  protracted  to  undue  length,  but  were  the  short  iii 
effective  application  of  a  solemn  and  instructive  discourse.  The  ijopressioB  mdt 
by  them  on  his  hearers  was  often  such  as  he  most  desired;  they  retired  net  ti 
praise  the  preacher,  but  to  ponder  his  message;  to  commune  with  th«r  vn 
hearts;  to  search  the  Scriptures;  or  to  call  upon  their  God. 

Mr.  Stanton  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  an  honest  cootemptif 
whatever  was  cowardly  or  base;  and  he  was  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  tks 
feeling  in  terras  of  cutting  irony  and  sarcasm.  This  power  he  usually  k^t  ia 
abeyance;  but  he  sometimes  felt  jt  needful  to  give  it  scope.  On  ftuch  oocsms, 
the  dexterity  and  keenness  of  the  stroke  would  sometimes  provoke  a  smile;  to 
the  habitual  solemnity  of  the  speaker  and  his  audience  would  be  soon  restond, 
by  the  warm  expostulations  or  the  stern  rebuke  which  invariably  followed  ttoe 
sallies.  I  remember  to  have  heard  two  sermons  of  his  spoken  of,  by  those  vk« 
heard  them,  as  successful  examples  of  this  kind; — one,  on  the  passage  in  Pi^ 
verbs-— ^'Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit.^  there  is  more  hope  of  tftd 
than  of  him  " — and  the  other,on  Profane  Swearing.  In  the  first,  he  applied  tk 
rod  of  wholesome  discipline,  in  the  second,  the  lash  of  unsparing  severity;  vbie 
in  the  treatment  of  each  class  of  offenders,  he  answered  the  fool  "  aocordiaf  t» 
his  folly." 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  a  preacher,  like  that  of  so  many  of  Ui 
class,  rests,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  fleeting  recollections  of  the  oompanUini/ 
small  number  of  persons,  now  living,  who  heard  him  in  his  prime.  A  smtB 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published,  by  his  widow,  some  years  after  his  deetk; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  print  the  attitudes,  tones,  and  gestures — the  look  andere^ 
of  an  earnest  and  impassioned  speaker.  Besides  the  disadvanta^  of  notlaiiV 
been  selected  or  prepared  for  the  press  by  their  author,  these  sermons  were  en> 
dently  much  injured  by  errors  of  transcription  and  of  the  press.  Yet  viUi  ^ 
these  drawbacks,  the  volume  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  who  may  read  it,ttet 
the  sermons  contained  in  it,  delivered  by  the  man,  and  with  the  action  abm 
described,  must  have  been  exceedingly  impressive.  In  1827,  he  pnachfd  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  an  Ordination  Sermon,  which,  at  the  request  of  tfaoei  vk 
heard  it,  he  permitted  to  be  published.  But  he  had  no  ambition  of  autbofflHri 
he  well  knew  that  his  power  as  a  preacher  depended,  essentially,  on  theaoce**' 
ries  of  utterance  and  action;  he  considered  preaching  his  true  and  sole  voatiA 
and  he  limited  even  his  attempts  to  be  useful — ^mnch  more  any  love  of  dis- 
tinction he  might  indulge — to  the  public  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  The  single  s^ 
mon  which  he  published  embraees  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  oomnissioa  tad 
duties  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  very  characterislie  of  iv 
author;  and  will  bear,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  repeated  prt** 
sals.  To  me,  at  least,  it  brings  up,  in  lively  recollection,  the  dose  habits  d 
thought,  the  dear  and  pungent  forms  of  expression,  Uie  stem  fidelity  to  tratk 
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aoid,  oocMionBHy  too,  tbe  holy  eftniwtness,  hj  which  its  anifaor  yet  liyes  iu  my 
menory  aad  affections. 

I  sm  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  received  a  notice  of  Mr.  Stanton,  from  One 
ivhose  acquaintance  with  him  began  after  his  removal  from  Hudson,  and  oon- 
timied  until  his  death.  The  main  elements  of  his  character  cannot  have  been 
mitch  altered;  but  his  appearance  and  manner  in  the  pulpit,  during  this  period, 
mast  have  been  very  unlike  those  of  his  earlier  days.  This  will  readily  account 
for  any  differences  which  may  be  found  to  exist  between  the  two  sketches. 
Taken  together,  they  will,  I  hope,  convey  to  those  who  may  come  after  us,  some 
accurate  notion  of  the  disposition  and  qualities,  the  talents  and  worth,  we  have 
attempted  to  describe. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  in  1815, 1  casually  saw  and  heard  him,  for  the  first 
lime,  that  in  the  good  providence  of  Qod,  he  was  to  become  the  spiritual  father 
of  one,  then  very  dear  to  ray  heart;  that  the  sacred  rite  by  which  she  was  to  be 
made  the  companion  of  my  life,  was  to  be  celebrated  by  him;  that  he  was  to 
baptise  the  first-bom  of  my  children;  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty 
years,  I  should  be  called  upon  to  delineate  his  character.  Its  intrinsic  excellence 
makes  it  worthy  of  commemoration  in  your  work;  and  from  the  circumstances 
Just  mentioned,  you  may  readily  conceive  that  my  task,  however  inadequately 
performed,  has  been  to  me  a  labour  of  gratitude  and  love. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  affectionately  and  faithfully  yours, 

B.  F.  BUTLER. 


FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  L.  CARROLL,  D.  D. 

PHiLAniLPRiA,  July  li|  1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  in  the 
autumn  of  1827,  about  the  time  of  my  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  at  Litch- 
field. He  was  then  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bethlem, 
and  he  preached  the  Sermon  at  my  ordination  and  installation.  We  were  on 
intimate  terms  while  I  remained  at  Litchfield,  and  occasionally  exchanged  pul- 
pits. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  were  dismissed,  by  our  own-  request, 
from  our  respeotiv^  charges,  by  the  same  council,  on  the  same  day,,  and  for  the 
same  reason — namely,  the  failure  of  health.  He  occasionally  visited  me  after 
my  removal  to  Brooklyn,  while  he  was  supplying  Dr.  Wilson's  pulpit  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterwards  a  pulpit  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and  when  I  went  to 
Virginia  to  take  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  I  found  him  there, 
the  Pastor  of  the  Church  with  which  the  College  was  more  Immediately  connected. 
Here  our  former  intimacy  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  my  connection  with 
tbe  College  ceased.  We  were  on  different  sides  in  the  great  controversy  which 
divided  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  our  personal  intimacy  continued  notwith- 
standing, as  long  as  we  lived  in. the  same  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Stanton  in  his  person  was  of  the  medium  size,  rather  slender,  had-  light 
hair  and  a  light  blue  eye,  receding  beneath  a  tremendous  brow  that  would  have 
reminded  you  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  had  always,  from  my  first  knowledge  of 
him,  the  air  and  the  gait  of  a  roan  in  feeble  health.  In  his  intercourse  with 
society  he  was  somewhat  reserved, — perhaps  even  taciturn;  but  with  his  friends 
he  was  social  and  sufficiently  communicative.  I  cannot  speak  with  much  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  his  natural  temper;  for  I  doubt  not  that  it  had  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  infiuence  of  disease.  From  the  time  that  I  knew  him,  it  was 
somewhat  more  than  ordinarily  excitable;  and  I  imther  think  that  this  charac- 
teristic became  more  strongly  marked,  as  the  disease  of  which  he  was  the  Bttb{ect 
^adually  gained  upon  him. 
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WAS  difltiiigaished  cUcfly  hj  power  of 
^m,  vmsiifwnfiiip  power  of  expression.  I  hare  scared j  erer  kno^ 
««»  ^tmi  imr  so  Arable  things  in  so  forcible  a  way.  I  cannot  saj  that  he 
4t-«stK«uaiMU  tbrkgical  acumen,  or  for  oonsecutiTe  aigumentation,  nor  jet  for  die 
%Mr«iB«autfQS  ef  a  brilliant  fancy;  but  for  things  that  would  make  »  deep  imptcs- 
ttm  uMi  .$aui  a  permanent  lodgement  in  the  memoiyy  and  that  would  be  thoqght 
'C  uLiu  caiksd  about  long  after  they  were  uttered,  you  might,  I  thinks  aaaign  ti 
uitt  h  rank  among  the  very  first  men  of  his  day. 

iluc  £  am  anticipating  my  account  of  him  as  a  preadier.  He  had  »n  aiiminV^ 
9iA  uc  securing  the  attention  of  bis  audience  at  the  outset.  He  would  utter  tbi 
in>t  iSaw  sentences  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  giye  an  impression  of  great  bodilf 
nMoIeoess,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  and  make  them  more  tbu 
willing  to  lend  their  whole  attention,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  for  too  great  m 
<»d^rt.  But  in  the  progress  of  his  discourse,  as  his  mind  became  excited,  kii 
voic*  waxed  strong  and  loud,  his  delivery  became  impassioned,  and  his  intoea- 
tioas'eflectiTe,  in  the  highest  degree.  I  remember  one  remarkable  instanoe  of 
the  effect  produced  by  his  manner,  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  lor  mele 
coBToy  to  you  any  adequate  idea  on  paper.  Numbers  of  fitmilies  in  thnt  pact  of 
Virginia  were  abandoning  their  lands,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  by  doe  cultm* 
tion,  and  removing  into  the  far  distant  West  or  Southwest,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
making  their  fortunes.  Mr.  Stanton  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  folly  of  thas 
sacrificing  the  means  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  improvement,  at  the 
unoet-tain  shrine  of  Mammon,  and  he  came  forth  with  a  phillipic  against  it, 
that  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  After  a  somewhat  protracted  course  of 
scathing  remark,  exposing  what  he  regarded  the  infatuation  and  criminality  of 
the  persons  concerned,  he  said,  "  My  only  wonder  is  that  God  Almighty 
permit  such  people  to  live  any  where  on  his  footstool."  There  w 
not  only  of  reprobation,  but  of  absolute  contempt,  conveyed  both  in  the 
and  in  the  manner,  which  I  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  seen  equalled. 

Mr.  Stanton's  preaching  was  decidedly  of  an  evangelical  cast,  yet  in  his  last 
years  it  became,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  controversial.  It  received  its  hoe, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  lamentable  controversy  in  which  he  felt  so  deep  an 
interest,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  sermons,  for  the  pulpit,  as  far  as  I 
know,  were  always  written  out,  but  they  were  read  with  an  air  of  freedom  that 
was  not  found  fault  with,  even  in  Virginia.  He  had  good  extemporaneoes 
powers,  and  in  a  deliberative  body,  was  an  earnest,  effective,  and  sometimes  to 
his  opponents,  a  terrible,debater. 

Mr.  Stanton  accomplished  the  objects  of  the  ministry,  rather  by  his  efforts  in 
publiCf  than  by  mingling  extensively  with  his  people  in  private.  It  is  aol 
improbable  that  he  would  have  performed  much  more  of  pastoral  duty  than  he 
did,  but  for  his  uninterrupted  ill  health,  which  operated  greatly  to  depress  his 

energies. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  always^  as  far  as  I  know,  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  brethrm 
in  the  ministry,  wherever  he  resided.  All  felt  that  he  had  a  commanding  tat«i- 
lect,  and  an  honest  purpose  to  serve  his  Master,  while  some  things  which  m^^ 
have  appeared  as  defects,  were  regarded  as  fairly  attributable  to  that  inveterals 
and  depressing  disease  of  which  he  was  long  the  subject,  and  to  which  he  wu 

finally  a  victim. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  CARBOLL. 
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JAMES  GALLAHER  * 

1816—1863. 

Jakes  G-allaheb  was  born  in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  Tenn.i 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1792 ;  to  which  place  his  grandfather,  James  Galla- 
her,  who  was  of  Scotch  Irish  extraction,  had  removed  from  Pennsylvania, 
aboat  the  year  1779.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  and  second  child,  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Greene)  Gallaher,  who  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  three 
of  whom  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  James, 
Lis  father  removed  from  Washington  to  Bloant  County,  where  he  was  inces- 
santly annoyed  by  the  Creek,  and  especially  the  Cherokee,  Indians.  For 
several  years  the  people  lived  in  block  houses,  and  cultivated  their  little 
farms, — some  labouring,  while  others  were  watching  the  approaci)  of  danger. 
When  James  was  an  infant,  not  more  than  six  months  old,  an  incident 
occurred  in  one  of  these  block  houses,  which  had  well  nigh  terminated  his 
earthly  being.  A  large  feather  bed  had  been  placed  by  some  of  the  inmates 
of  the  fort  upon  th^  pallet  whore  the  child  was  sleeping,  and  was  discovered 
hy  the  mother  just  in  time  to  prevent  life  from  becoming  extinct — an  inter- 
position of  Providence  which  might  remind  one  of  that  by  which  was 
accomplished  the  preservation  of  the  infant  that  was  destined  to  be  the 
deliverer  and  lawgiver  of  Israel. 

The  County  of  Roan  to  which  James  Gallaher 's  father  ultimately  removed, 
embraced  a  portion  of  the  territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  the  year  1798.  Here  James  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
assisting  to  cultivate  his  father's  farm  till  the  autumn  of  1811,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Washington  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  its  Founder,  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Doak.  Up  to  this  time,  his  advantages  for  education  had  been 
hut  limited,  though  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  Irish  population, 
hy  whom  the  Bible  was  highly  prized,  and  he,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  its 
sacred  contents.  This  part  of  his  education  had  doubtless  much  to  do  in 
rendering  him  in  future  life,  as  he  was  acknowledged  to  be,  **  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.^ 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1800,  during  the  early  part  of  the  great  revival 
that  occurred  at  that  period,  that  the  parents  of  James  Gallaher  were  hope- 
fully converted  ;  but  from  that  time  they  lived  an  eminently  Christian  life, 
and  were  favoured  with  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  in  their  dwell- 
ing. This  son  was  deeply  exercised  with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness  from  the 
year  1800  till  1810 ;  and  not  unfrequently  was  the  subject  of  the  most 
appalling  terrors ;  but  in  the  last  mentioned  year  or  about  that  time,  he 
seems  to  have  gained  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

Young  Gallaher  remained  in  College  through  the  entire  course, — accom- 
plishing the  whole,  however,  in  four  sessions  of  five  months  each, — ^and 
graduated  in  the  fall  of  1813.  The  next  spring  he  opened  a  high  school  in 
Knoxville,  which  he  continued  five  months.  During  this  time  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Bar,  and  through 
their  influence  it  became  for  some  time  a  question  with  him  whether  he 
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should  not  make  the  Law  bis  profession;  but,  upon  further  refleetioii,  im 
connection  with  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes  of  his  &iher,  he 
the  idea,  and  formed  a  definite  purpose,  which  he  never  subsequentlj 
ted,  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

He  prosecuted  bis  theological  studies  under  the  direction,  parti j  of  ikt 
Rev.  Edward  Crawford,  and  partly  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bo7ell«  I>.  D.,  ami 
resided  during  the  time  in  their  respective  families.     Having  completed  hk 
course  of  study,  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon,  in  December,  1815,  and  immediately  after  was  invited  by  the 
Church  of  New  Providence,  in  Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  and  by  the  pmpit 
of  Rogersville  to  become  their  Pastor.     In  a  few  months  afier,  m  call  bar- 
ing beep  laid  before  the  Plresbytery  and  accepted,  he  was  ordained  to  ikt 
office  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  broad  field  of 
labour  to  which  he  was  thus  introduced.     His  call  to  Rogersville  was  dated 
June  10,  1816,  and  was  signed  by  fourteen  persons.     It  was  contemplated 
that  he  should  preach  one  half  of  his  time  in  Rogersville,  and  the  other 
half  in  New  Providence,  twelve  miles  distant,  for  which  he  was  to  reedre 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year — two  hundred  from  each  church.     He  lired  is 
Rogersville,  and  continued  in  charge  of  these  churches  for  fourteen  yean. 
In  the  spring  of  1830,  he  was  settled  over  the  Third  Presbyterian  Charch 
i^  Cincinnati,  (a  colony  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's,)  which  be  bad  beea 
instrumental  of  organizing  a  short  time  before.     In  1835,  he  remoTed  wilk 
hb  family  to  Marion  County,  Mo.,  to  become  a  Professor  in  the  TbeologieU 
department  of  Marion  College:  he  remained  here  about  four  years,  durtoga 
part  of  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  collecting  funds  for  the  institotioa, 
and  in  preaching,  through  a  wide  range  of  country,  as  an  Evangelist.    Is 
1839,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  St,  Charles,  Mo.,  where  he  had  hi< 
home  till  the  close  of  life.     During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  there, 
he  acted  as  stated  supply  to  the  Church  in  that  place,  making  oecasioaal 
missionary  tours  through  the  surrounding  country ;  but,  after  the  divisioo 
of  that  Church  in  the  spring  of  1840,  he  preached  there  only  occasiottally, 
and  spent  nearly  his  whole  time  in  preaching  to  the  destitute  in  diffeMSl 
parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1852-53,  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ia  Con- 
gress. At  the  close  of  the  session,  he  resumed  his  labours  as  an  Evangelist, 
and  was  thus  employed,  when  death  overtook  him. 

He  had  just  closed  a  protracted  meeting  of  several  weeks'  continuasw 
at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  another  place  to  hold  a 
similar  meeting,  when  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  dysentery,  whicK, 
after  about  five  weeks,  came  to  a  fatal  termination.  He  died  on  the  ISd 
of  October,  185*3. 

Mr.  Gallaher  was  married  in  or  about  the  year '181 6,  to  Lucinda  Hoostoi. 
by  whom  he  had  eleven  children,-^— five  sons  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Gal- 
laher died  at  St.  Charles  on  the  21  st  of  November,  1850. 

Mr.  Gallaher*s  only  publications,  except  what  appeared  in  periodieak, 
are  the  Pilgrimage  of  Adam  and  David,  1845,  and  The  Western  SktUk 
Book,  1850. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  A.  ROSS,  D.  D. 

HuHTSvuLB,  Ala.,  Dee.  19,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  oompliabce  with  your  request  I  give  you  this  familiar  letter 
contaiDing  some  recollections  of  my  intimate  friend »  the  Rev.  James  Gallaher, 
deceased. 

They  begin  in,  I  think,  the  year  1819,  and  in  Hawkins  County,  East  Tennessee. 
I  was  a  mere  youth  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, — a  stimnger  in  that  country, 
attending  to  the  estate  of  my  deceased  father,  who  Uved,  and  had  recently  died, 
in  £asiem  Virginia. 

My  young  bachelor  home,  while  in  the  duties  mentioned,  wa»  a  romantic  and 
bta^utiful  spot,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Holston  River  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Kingsport.  I  was  a  gay  young  Virginian;  and  felt  myself 
buried  there.  1  had  no  society.*  To  spend  time,  I  was  wont  to  attend  the  occa- 
sional ministrations  of  the  Methodist  itinerant,  and  to  visit  an  old  Presbyterian 
and  his  wife,  a  few  mljes  away,  who  took  much  interest  in  me, — a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Kinkeade.  This  old  gentleman  and  l&dy  were  called  Hopkinsians,  a 
phase  of  Presbyterians  who  then  and  for  a  long  time  before  had  divided  East 
Tennessee  with  the  Old  School;  and  ultimately  became  the  New  School  in  that 
region.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  husband  or  the  wife  was  the  most  thor- 
oughly versed  in  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Emmons,  and  strange,  their  society, 
▼holly  of  this  metaphysical  tone,  became  a  perfect  charm  to  me.  I  spent  days 
with  them  contesting  the  extremes  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons.  I  see* now  the  little 
old  man  with  his  very  short  legs,  waddling  to  get  the  candle-stand,  and  piling  it 
up  with  Hopkins'  huge  volumes — ^then  seated  in  his  great  old-fashioned  chimney 
corner,  spectacles  in  one  hand,  pipe  in  the  other,  he  would  look  at  -me  with  his 
piercing  little  black  eyes,  and  press  some  "ntc€  pint'*  of  disintereated  benevo- 
lence. The  old  lady,  tall  and  angular,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, — 
with  pipe  and  spectacles  too,  would  nod  assent  to  the  hardest  paradoxes  of 
Emmons,  and  hope  and  belfeve  from  her  very  heart  that  some  day  I  would  see 
the  beauty  of  these  *'neto  ideas.**  It  was  on  one  such  occasion  after  little  Davy, 
as  he  was  called,  had  read  to  me  with  exquisite  delight,  a  sheet  of  his  own  poe- 
try,— ^in  which  he  made  Satan  before  he  fell,consent  that  God  might  for  his  glory 
influence  him  to  sin — that  Polly  the  wife  said  with  real  affection  for  me,  '*  I  wish, 
Mr.  Ross,  you  would  just  ride  down  to  New  Providence  next  Sunday  and  hear 
Mr.  Qaliaher.  He  is  my  preacher,  and  you  can't  help  liking  him."  '*  Yes, 
added  the  old  man,  "  you  must — Qaliaher  is  not  quite  up  to  these  *'  nice  piniB 
yet;  but  he  is  a  great  preacher." 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  name  of  one  with  whom  I  was  after* 
wards  for  a  time  so  intimate.  I  yielded  to  this  request;  and  went  with  some 
young  men  a  Sabbath  or  so,  thereafter,  to  the  church  intimated;  which  was  one 
of  two  in  which  Mr.  G.  laboured,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  my  residence. 

It  was  a  small  brick  school-house,  seated  for  preaching.  -  The  pulpit  was  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides — a  door  was  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  one  in 
each  end;  giving  fgur  blocks  of  seats — sufiQcient  for  an  hundred  and  fifty 
persons. 

This  was  the  congregation  which  soon  became  four  hundred  church  members, 
and  ttom  that  number  to  one  thousand  hearers.  The  pulpit  was  a  mere  box, 
with  what  was  called  a  breast  board  without  cushion,  Bible  or  Hymn  Book.  On 
one  corner  of  this  board,  however,  there  was  a  large  brown  pitcher  of  water,  but 
no  tumbler.  The  speaker  had  to  drink  out  of  the  pitcher, — and  it  once  helped 
me  to  recover  a  lost  train  of  ideas  when  preaching  a  memorized  sermon. 

Soon  after  I  was  seated,  Mr.  Gallaher  came — walking  with  quick  nervous  step- 
he  was  after  the  time.    Not  unusual,  for  he  was  Usy  in  every  thing  but  thoughl 
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Be,  like  myself,  had  come  twelve  mfles,  but  from  the  ^ipfmk 
iirscsm.    Ex  sMldk  bags  were  on  his  arm,  from  which  he  took  BibU  aii 
Rj^m.  Bm^— ministers  in  those  days  being  expected  to  provide  **  the  booka"  ftr 
jtiaoi.  miiuui  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  k&ve  aa  Rcoikctions  of  that  firstsermon  except  my  being  pleased,- 


ytr.  li.  vas  folly  six  feet  high,  and  then  a  spare  figure.     Tears  after,  k 
vcs^^ed  three  hundred.    His  dress  was  very  careless.    Neither  bia  hatercHi 
jKtMt^  t*  have  been  made  for  him.    liis  Uuce  was  eminently  handaomc,  and  ftdl 
4C  tkscxaatiou,  although  his  forehead  was  nowise  corroborative  of  phreaol^. 
Far  ii  was  very  low,  and  his  hair,  black  and  harsh,  came  over  it,  just  asia  Ik 
Lyvaa  Beecher's  face, — ^whom  in  hair,  brow  and  complexion,  he  very  mmk 
ibM.    Uis  eyes  were  splendid.    .His  mouth  was  large,  with  fine  teeth,  Ui 
rich  as  Henry 'Clay's;  and,  as  was  well,  he  sang  with  great  natural  taste- 
awi  just  to  please,  to  the  highest  zest,  his  Scotch  Irish  hearers — all  the  nobk^iy 

At  that  time  there  was  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ;-r>which  in  him,  as  in  a 
sew  others  I  have  known,  was  hot  unpleasant  to  the  hearer;  for  when  the  vori 
d;:d  come, ''twas  just  the  one,  and  the  better  for  the  delay,  to  your  appredatioaff 
Kt.  This  defect  he  overcame  in  a  few  years — and  then  be  had  the  noblest  sticiB 
^  woitis  in  swelling  tones  of  music. 

His  manners,  from  good  sense  and  native  tact,  were  free  and  easy,— and  k 
attracted  you  at  once  in  admiration  and  affection.  He  was  about  four  yciii 
elder  than  myself— our  intimacy  did  not  begin  then  however — for  haviiif  u 
extended' land  business  •  over  th€  State  of  Tennessee,  I  was  much  from  horn; 
but  in  1823,  after  there  had  been  a  church  organised  at  Kingsport,  undwtk 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Glenn,  Mr.  Qallahercame  up  from  RogerniDe, 
some  twen^y-flve  miles  to  assist  during  a  protracted  meeting. 

It  was  under  one  of  his  sermons,  John  x.  27,  28,  29 — that  I  was  made  wil- 
ing to  receive  the  **  Eternal  Life."  I  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825;  and  froa 
thattime  until  in  1830,  he  removed  from  East  Tennessee,  we  were  on  termf  tf 
most  affectionate  intercourse. 

I  seldom  met  with  him  after  that  period,  so  that  my  personal  recolIectioM  m 
all  belonging  to  those  seven  years  from  1823;  but  during  that  time  we  pretcM 
and  were  together  a  great  deal.  I  married  soon  after  I  attached  myself  to  tk 
church;  nnd  my  house  was  the  preacher's  home.  Mr.  O.  had  already  a  ftnifi 
so,  from  maDy  motives,  we  were  as  one  in  plans  and  actions. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  in  response  to  invitation  from  West  Lexington  Prokf 
tery,  Kentucky,  we  spen^  four  months  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  that  toors* 
held  sixteen,  protracted  meetings  and  received  more  than  one  thousand 
into  the  church;  five  hundred  of  whom  were  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  G.  was  truly  in  his  glory  as  an  itinerant — he  was  <io  pastor — he 
student  of  books — ^he  never  reached  those  "  nice  jnni9  "  which  my  metapkjfieil 
old  gentleman  and'his  wife  expected  him  to  attain.    He  read  little,  but  wlulk 
did  read  he  thoroughly  mastered — made  his  own,  and  reproduced  it  with 
ful  power.    Like  Charles  James  Fox,  without  being  a  student  in  the  usoal; 
he  was  turning  over  all  the  time  trains  of  thought  for  the  pulpit — while  ridia^ 
walkings—Bitting  in  conversation,  or  lying  in  bed — wherein  be  it  said,  he  wmm 
intolerable  companion^-ever  tossing  about,  and  talking  to  himself  half  ssl«p> 

'^e  took  in  his  sermons  the  broadest,  plainest,  mostcqpmon  sense  vievsof  t^ 

— ^in  listening  to  which,  like  unto  looking  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  t^ 

ist  were  pleased,  and  the  oldest  felt  him  to  be  ever  free  and  fresb-H)A(* 

arly  day  he  frequently  wrote  out  his  sermons,  and  committed  tk* 
-soon  however  he  used  only  short  notes,  and  nlttmntely,  in  hii  l>^ 
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lay,  be  took  no  paper  afe  all  into  the  desk.  Of  eocme  be  required  ezcitement; 
ailed  sometimes — but  take  him  all  in  all»  be  was  one  of  th»  most  instmctiTe  and 
mpressive  preachers  the  West  has  ever  produced. 

What  Mr.  6.  wrote,  was  in  its  day  Tery  effectiTe;.  whether  narrative  or  arg;a- 
nent.  Some  of  his  controyersial  articles  were  never  surpassed.  In  his  other 
mblisbed  productions,  '*  Adam  and  David/'  and  the  "  Western  Sketch  Book,'' 
rou  will  find  his  ability  in  narrative,  and  wit  in  anecdote.  I  have  not  now  these 
x>oks,  and  the  publiithers'  names  have  escaped  me. 

Mr.  Q.  resembled  Sidney  Smith  in  one  respect.  He  greatly  enjoj^ed  his  own 
lumour.  His  laugh  was  glorious  to  himself,  and  most  contagious  to  others. 
Ind  like  Smith,  in  another  thing — he  never  wounded  his  friends  with  the  edges  of 
lis  wit. 

I  find,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  exceeded  your  paper  limit;  and  have  only  begun  my 
■ecoUections. 

I  felt  them  hardly  worth  your  acceptance — kept  them  back — ^but  send  them 
^luctaotly. 

Yours  very  respectfully  and  truly, 

F.  A.  ROSS. 

FROM  THE   REV.  ROBERT  J.  BRECKINRIDGE,  D.  D., 
paovEsma  ih  the  banvillb  theological  sbicimart. 

Danville,  Ky.,  December  8,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  James  Gallaher  very  well;  have  been  a  great  deal  in  his 
x>mpany;  have  heard  him  preach  often;  have  conducted  powerful  meetings  with 
mmense  results  with  him.  The  period  of  my  particular  acquaintance  extended 
Tom  about  1827  to  1847,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time. 
Aifter  1837,  my  intercourse  with  him  was  less  frequent,  as  we  lived  far  apart,  and 
irere  members  of  different  portions  of  the  Pi^byterian  Church.  We  had  a 
nutual  friend,  David  Nelson,  by  means  of  whom  our  relations  were  closer  than 
(bey  would,  probably  have  been  otherwise. 

He  was  a  man  of  small  attainments  and  poor  early  opportunities;,  but  of 
remarkable  gifts  in  many  respects — a  great  wit,  and  of  infinite  complacency  and 
fcffluenoe  of  kindly  emotions;  an  actor  of  wonderful  power;  one  of  the  sweetest 
lingers  in  the  a'orld;  pathetic,  violent,  vociferous,  pointed,  earnest,  as  a  speaker; 
possessing  a  fervid  imaigination,  and  an  intense  desire  to  save  souls.  He  was, 
t>esides,  of  immense  activity  in  his  work,  and  could  work  without  limit;  and  did 
work  with  great  results  in  revivals  for  many  years. 

He  was  no  mean  writer  of  fugitive  poetry;  and  published  a  volume  of  Theology, 
in  some  respects  very  curipus,  under  .a  curious  title  which  I  now  forget.  The 
last  time,  nearly,  that  I  ever  saw  him,  he  entertained  a  stage  full  of  us,  all  day, 
>Ter  some  of  the  worst  roads  in  Kentucky,  repeating,  with  great  pathos  and 
l>eauty,  some  of  the  finest  narratives  in  it. 

He  knew  very  little  about  doctrinal  controversies  of  any*  sort,  except  as 
they  passed  before  him.  But  he  had  been  raised  a  Presbyterian,  and  though  he 
jnitcd  with  the  New  School,  he  was  not  even  tinctured,  so  far  as  I  ever  discov- 
ered, with  a  single  dogma  of  that  School.  He  was,  for  substance  of  his  sermons, 
I  fair  Presbyterian  preacher;  and  for  manner,  a  very  popular,  and  occasionally 
I  most  touching  and  impressive,  one.  His  companionship  was  extremely  agrees- 
t)le — ^his  friendship  warm  and  lasting.  Out  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it,  he 
seemed  never  content,  but  when  excited  about  something,  and  trying  to  excite 
)thers;  whether  to  work — to  laugh — to  walk — to  pray — any  thing.  Every  thing 
like  repose,  self-concentration,  or  any  of  those  lofty  and  quiet  and  intense  states 
of  soul,  which  belong  to  the  strongest  natures,  (which  David  Nelson  had  sa 
grandly,)  were  alien  from  his  nature.     Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  man  easy  to 
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loTO,  who  had  himself  a  loving  heart;  a  man  who  worked  long,  hard,  wttii  pi^ 
delight,  and  great  auooesa  for  his  Master:  was  a  man  fne  of  all  bad  and  aal^ 
nant  passions,  and  strongly  confided  in  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  meitf 
his  daj. 

This  is  my  impression  of  the  man. 

With  best  wishes,  jour  brother  in  Christ, 

R.  J.  BRECKEKBIDGE. 


THOMAS  CHARLTON  HENRY,  D.  D  * 

1816—1827. 

Thomas  Charlton  Henry  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  and  Sank 
Matilda  Henry,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  22,  1790.  Hs 
&ther  was  distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  benevolence,  and  was  for  sereni 
years  President  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  At  bis  birth,  aad 
during  his  childhood,  his  father  repeatedly  devoted  him  to  the  ministiy,  ii 
the  hope  that,  in  due  time,  he  would  have  the  requisite  qualificatioDS  for 
the  work.  But  his  early  years  were  passed  in  great  buoyancy  of  spirit  isd 
love'  of  pleasure,  though  he  had  withal  a  considerable  fondness  for  bo«b. 
His  father  was  disposed  to  indulge  his  literary  tastes  by  giving  him  the  best 
advantages  for  improvement;  but  he  became  satisfied  ere  long  that  \k 
lighter  propensities  were  so  predominant  that  there  was  little  hope  of  Ui 
becoming  a  vigorous  and  successful  student.  Accordingly,  at  the  sge  «f 
about  eighteen,  he  placed  him  at  mercantile  business.  This,  however,  prerei 
so  distasteful  to  him  that,  after  a  short  trial,  he  resolved,  with  his  fukcrli 
consent,  to  return  to  the  pursuit  of  learning. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  nothing  on  his  part  to  indicate  the  pnk' 
bility  of  his  ever  being  any  thing  more  than  a  man  of  the  world.    Bat  b 
excellent  father,  ever  intent  upon  the  promotion  of  his  highest  intereilt 
omitted  nothing  that  seemed  to  give  any  token  of  a  favourable  result.    Hii^ 
ing  heard  of  a  remarkable  attention  to  religion  in  Middleburj  CoU^ 
he  sent  him  thither,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  a  sharer  in  the  spiritoi! 
blessings  with  which  that  institution  was  then  so  highly  favoured.   1^ 
revival  into  which  he  was  thus  introduced  passed  away,  withoot  lesniV 
upon  his  mind  any  permanent  impression.     Another  revival,  however,  9^ 
sequently  occurred,  which,  at  its  very  commencement,  numbered  hioi  Bmoti 
the  anxious  inquirers,  and  ultimately  among  its  hopeful  subjects.    He  \vat 
dtately  engaged  with  great  earnestness  in  the  promotion  of  the  work^ftsJ^ 
labours  in  College,  then  and  afterwards,  were  thought  to  have  been  eniBeiiij 
useful  to  many  of  his  fellow  students. 

Soon  after  he  believed  himself  to  have  felt  the  power  of  reUgioo*  ^ 
mind  became  deeply  exercised  in  regard  to  what  should  be  his  fotnre  oosfli 
of  life ;  and  the  result  was  a  full  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  dtrolt 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  with  high  hosiv 
in  1814 ;  but  he  had  commenced  his  preparation  for  the  pulpil  beftre  ik 
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lose  of  his  college  life — he  was  so  much  in  advance  of  his  class  that  ho 
ras  able  to  devote  a  large  part  o^  his  Setiior  year  to  Theology.  Imme- 
liately  after  his  graduation,  he  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prinoe- 
oa,  and  remained  there,  a  diligent  student,  for  two  years.  He  was  licensed 
o  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1816;  bat  in  Ooto« 
>er  following  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  by  which 
le  was  subsequently  ordained.  For  two  successive  years  he  performed  gratui- 
ously  the  work  of  a  missionary.  Several  months  of  this  period  were  passed  at 
[jexington,  Ky.,  where  he  had  great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  From  Lezing- 
on  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia, 
).  C.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  in  November, 
L818. 

Here  he  continued  about  five  years ;  and  the  Church  was  eminently  pros- 
>erou8  under  his  ministry.  In  January,  1824,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
>a8toral  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
md  laboured  it.  this  connection  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1824,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Z'ale  College. 

In  the  early  part  of  1826,  his  health  had  become  so  much  impaired  that 
t  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  allow  himself  a  few  months  of 
relaxation.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  Europe,  and,  after  remaining  six 
Donths  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  returned  and  resumed  his  duties 
towards  the  close  of  that  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  the  vellow  fever,  of  a  very  malignant  type  pre* 
railed  extensively  in  Charleston.  Dr.  Henry's  friends  urged  him  to  with- 
Iraw  till  the  danger  should  be  over;  but  he  resisted  their  importunity, 
latisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  with  his  flock,  as  long  as  Providence 
might  enable  him  to  do  so.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  October,  he  was 
in  his  usual  health — in  the  afternoon  he  was  under  the  arrest  of  death. 
He  bad  just  finished  correcting  a  work  which  he  designed  for  publication, 
when  a  sudden  chill  passed  over  him,  which  was  the  first  indication  that 
disease  was  already  in  his  system ;  and  in  less  than  four  days,  it  had  accom- 
plished its  fatal  work.  From  the  beginning,  he  manifested  unqualified  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will;  and  he  conversej^  with  his  friends  in  the  most 
comforting  and  even  rapturous  manner,  testifying  to  the  power  of  his 
Redeemer's  love  and  grace,  till  he  had  reached  the  very  end  of  the  dark 
valley.  He  died  October  4,  1827,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  ministry.  On  the  Sabbath  after  his  death,  his  remains 
were  carried  into  the  church  where  he  had  preached  on  the  previous  Sab- 
bath, and  a  Funeral  Sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  B.  Gildersleeve. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Henry's  publications: — A  Plea  for  the 
West :  A  Sermon  before  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  1824.  The  Song  of  Ascent:  A  Sermon  preached  on 
the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Charleston,  1825.  Popular  Amusements,  12mo.,  1825.  Letters 
to  an  anxious  inquirer,  12mo.,  1827.  [This  work  was  passing  through  the 
press  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Henry's  death.]  Etchings  from  the  Religious 
world,  12mo.  [Posthumous.] 

Dr.  Henry  was  married,  in  July,  1816,  to  Abbe  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.     They  had  three  children,  one  of  whom 
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graduated  at  the  Jeffenon  Hedioal  Colkge^  Pbiladelpbia,  and  ia  now  (1854) 

ABsiatant  Surgeon  in  the  army»  in  New  Mexico. 

FROM  THE  R^.  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  D. 

PHII.1.DKLPHU.,  September  20, 1865. 

My  dear  Sir:  When  you  asked  me  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  CharU«i 
Henry,  my  first  impression  was  that  I  could  relbr  you  to  some  one  whose  BMit 
intimate  relations  with  him  would  supply  more  ample  material  for  such  a  skeid 
as  you  propose  than  my  very  general  acquaintance  with  him  has  furnished.  B«i 
I  found,  upon  reflection,  that  nearly  all  who  knew  him  well^  haye  passed  aw^j; 
and  as  I  am  glad  to  serve  you  to  the  extebt  of  my  ability,  I  cheerfally  comaih 
nicate  such  general  impressions  as,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  thirty  years,  ranaa 
upon  my  mind  respecting  him.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  preTious  to  ay 
going  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  in  1816.  From  that  time,  I  waa  on  terms  «f 
friendship,  I  may  say  intimacy,  with  his  father's  fiimily;  and  though  he  «« 
part  of  the  time  at  Princeton,  pursuing  his  theological  studies,* and  wasato- 
wards  settled  as  a  pastor  in  South  Carolina,  yet  his  frequent  visits  to  Philadot- 
phia  gave  me  the  opportunity  not  only  of  seeing  him  in  private,  but  of  oocaaoi- 
ally  hearing  him  in  public.  He  had  strongly  marked  qualities  both  of  penoi 
and  of  character,  that  could  hardly  fail  to  make  him  vividly  remembered,  when 
he  was  once  known.  • 

Dr.  Henry  possessed  great  advantages  on  the  score  of  personal  appearaaot 
He  was,  according  to  my  recolleetion,  of  about  the  medium  stature,  had  a  fine, 
well  formed,  even  elegant  person,  and  a  face  denoting  great  vivacity  and  exKir^, 
and  an  exuberance  of  good  feeling.  His  manners  were  graceful  and  polished 
and  he  was  altogether  a  highly  accomplished  gentleman.  Few*  men  knew  better 
how  to  grace  a  social  circle  than  he;  though  I  never  heard  of  his  doing  it  at  the 
expense  of  compromitting  in  the  least  his  consistency  or  dignity  as  a  Christiia 
or  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  warm  and  genial  in  his  temperament,  ani 
wherever  he  might  be,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  draw  around  him  many  earaest 
and  admiring  friends. 

Dr.  Henry,  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearing  in  the  pulpit,  took  rank  aflio^ 
the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day.  His  graceful  form  and  expressive  coaa- 
tenance,  his  full,  pleasant  voice,  distinct  intonation,  and  appropriate  gestare, 
together  with  a  glowing  interest  in  his  subject,  constituted  him  a  finished  spdi> 
men  of  pulpit  elocution.  His  discourses  were  written  with  great  care,  and  wen 
rich  in  evangelical,  practical  truth,  expressed  in  a  style  of  more  than  coma^i 
force  and  beauty.  The  fact  that,  after  having  been  but  five  or  six  years  in  tht 
ministry,  he  was  called  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  infloeaoe 
and  responsibility  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  sufficient  attestation  to  tfe 
high  estimate  in  which  his  character  as  a  pfeacher  was  held. 

I  believe  it  was  generally  conceded  that  Dr.  Henry,  in  the  last  years  of  hi 
life,  made  increasingly  rapid  progress  in  spirituality,  and  became  proportiosaflj 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  office.  It  became  evidcai 
to  all  that  his  ruling  passion  was  to  do  good,  and  especially  to  be  instramesi^ 
in  saving  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  In  a  visit  which  he  made  to  England  t 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  I  have  been  informed  that  he  left  a  most  fitrourabk 
impression  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  his  religious  feelings;  and  that  many  yean 
after  his  decease,  he  was  spoken  of  there  in  various  circles  as  having  exhibited  i 
very  extraordinary  type  of  Christian  character. 

Regretting  that  my  recollections  are  not  more  extended  and  satialketory 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  affection. 

Yours  in  the  best  bonds. 
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FROM  THE  RET^  BENJAMIN  GILDERSLEEYE. 

RioBMOND,  Ya.,  April  6, 1867. 

Mj  dear  Sir:  Among  the  students  of  Middleburj  College,  in  the  Sophomore 
class,  when  I  joined  it  in  the  spring  of  1812,  were  Levi  Parsons,  Plinj  Fisk, 
Philanthropos  Perry,  Reuel  Keith,  Ira  Ohase,  Edward  Hooker,  Thomas  Charl- 
ton Henry,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty, — ^mnch  the  larger 
part  of  whom  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  There  had  then  been 
a  recent  ingathering  among  the  students  of  the  College,  and  Mr.  Henry  was 
among  the  hopeful  converts,  so  that  I  only  knew  him  as  one  who  had  professedly 
"  pnt  on  Christ."  But  until  near  the  close  of  our  Junior  year,  I  knew  him  less 
intimately,  as  a  Christian  than  I  did  some  other  of  my  class  mates.  We  were 
then  brought  closer  together, — ^he  ready  to  avail  himself  of  my  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  exact  sciences,  and  I  of  his,  in  belles-lettres,  history,  and  other 
studies  in  which  he  excelled.  Occasionally  we  visited  neighbourhoods  together 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  conference  or  prayer  meetings.  In  this  way,  in  con- 
nection with  the  daily  routine  of  college  duties,  and  our  frequent  meetings  for 
religious  improvement,  I  had  a  very  fiiir  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  his  talents, 
attainments,  and  character. 

In  the  college  studies  he  was  less  thorough  and  accuimte  than  some  of  his 
class  mates,  but  in  general  know  ledge  he  excelled  them  all .  Occasionally  he  exhib- 
ited an  air  of  levity;  but  none  who  associated  with  him  from  day  to  day,  could 
doubt  that  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  hun*  The  s^eet  and  gentle  influ- 
ence of  Parsons  did  much  to  mould  his  Christian  character,  and  to  impress  upon 
him  the  duty  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  for  they 
were  room  mates,  and  Parsons  was  the  model  of  all  that  was  amiable,  devout 
and  excellent.  When  Henry  was  graduated,  though  he  attained  not  to  the  first, 
or  the  second,  or  the  third,  honour,  as  honours  were  then  awarded,  he  was  con- 
fessedly the  best  speaker  and  writer  in  his  class.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
his  speaking  savoured  more  of  the  theatre,  which,  in  early  life,'  he  had  been  fond 
of  attending,  than  suited  my  uncultivated  taste.  After  his  graduation,  he 
returned  to  his  parents  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  soon  afterwards  saw  him,— only, 
however,  for  a  few  moments,  while  on  my  way  to  the  South.  We  did  not  meet 
again  till  after  he  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  And  this 
was  only  while  the  Synod  was  in  session  in  his  own  church.  The  most  promi- 
nent subject  then  before  that  Body,  was  the  missions  among  our  Indian  tribes; 
and  none  exceeded  him  in  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  urged  the  iro^r- 
tance  of  the  cause.  Indeed,  he  had  been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  and  was  the  chief  executive  agent.  This  mission,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  some  years  after  merged  into  that  of  the  American  Board.  There 
was  still  another  subject  before  th&  Synod, — ^that  of  founding  a  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution, — in  which  also  Dr.  Henry  took  a  lively  interest.  As 
the  College  of  South  Carolina,  which  is  located  at  Columbia,  was  then  under 
infidel  auspices, — Dr.  Cooper  being  President, — an  institution  combining  both 
the  literary  and  theological  departments  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church  in  that  State.  In  this  enterprise  Dr.  Henry  enlisted 
with  great  zeal.  The  final  result  of  the  movement  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  infidelity;  the 
literary  department  having  been  abandoned — it  being  evident  that  the  infidelity 
against  which  provision  had  to  be  made,  had  become  imbecile  and  effete,  and 
that  the  main  College  of  the  State  must  either  be  remodelled  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, or  become  extinct.  And  it  loos  remodelled  accordingly,  by  the  very  men 
who  had  shown  &vour  to  the  infidel  dynasty;  and  the  reforming  process  took 
place  under  the  external  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  which  demanded  that  the 
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yonth  of  the  State  should  have  a  Christian,  and  not  an  infidel,  edacatm.  I 
have  uo  doubt  that  the -ministry  of  Dr.  Henry  at  Columbia  had  inocii  todok 
bringing  about  this  result.  I  was  with  him  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  tk 
Synod  in  Augusta;  where  he  appeared  still  more  deeply  interested,  not  oolj  c 
the  schemes  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  bnt  is  tk 
direct  work  of  winning  souls; — a  work  in  which  he  had  been  greatly  enoom^cd 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours  in  Charleston,  to  which  place  his  pafl»> 
ral  relation  had  in  the  mean  time  been  transferred. 

Two  years  later, — in  November,  1826, 1  was  led,  in  the  proTidenoe  of  God, 
and  in  part  throdgh  his  instrumentality,  to  make  Charleston  my  home,  and  tk 
centre  of  my  eifbrts  through  the  press,  to  edify,  strengthen,  and  enlarge  tb 
Southern  part  of  the  Church.  And  for  .nearly  a  year,  till  it  pleased  God  to 
remove  him  from  earth,  I  was  much  in  his  society.  As  he  had  then  reoeollT 
visited  Europe,  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  referring  to  that  visit,  k 
would  have  dwelt  largely  on  the  various  objects  of  interest  that  had  come  irods 
his  observation.  But  nearly  all  that  he  had  to  say  in  connection  with  it,  U 
respect  to  the  faith,  and  zeal,  and  elevated  Christian  character,  of  many  of  bs 
Trans-Atlantic  acquaintances.  About  this  time,  he  commenced  a  series  of  eve 
niig  lectures  to  his  people,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  '* Anxious  Inquire.'' 
That  he  might  have  more  time  for  reading  and  study,  and  yet  perform  finthfiily 
all  his  parochial  duties,  he  rose  early  and  dined  late,— devoting  liis  moniap 
sacredly  to  these  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  His  people  all  knew  it,  and  e^ 
in  cases  of  necessity  did  they  allow  themselves  to  interrupt  him  during  his  bous 
of  study.  But  no  sooner  had  hie  dined,  than  he  was  ready  to  go  forth  to  \a 
pastoral  labours, — paying  special  attention  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  ones  of  hs 
flock;  and  never  did  I  hear  the  complaint  that  any  were  n^lected.  By  tks 
rigidly  adhering  to  method,  and  persevering  in  the  coarse  he  had  marked  oat  ftr 
himself.  I  think  he  performed  more  pastoral  service  than  any  minister  when  I 
have  ever  known. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  ho  was  seized  with  the  malady  that  took  him  es: 
of  life,  he  sent  me  an  earnest  message,  as  I  was  living  in  the  part  of  the  dtr 
where  the  yellow  fever  prevailed,  to  come  to  his  house,  which  was  thought  to  br 
a  safe  retreat,  and  share  with  him  his  study.    Meanwhile  he  had  removed  \m 
family  to  what  was  regarded  as  a  yet  safer  place;  and  the  study  only  was 
pied,  and  that  during  the  day.     I  accepted  this  invitation,  and  was 
with  him  during  the  last  days  of  his  life.     But  nothing  could  prevent 
visiting  his  flock  in  their  hour  of  affliction.     One  morning  he  officiated  at  tk 
funefal  of  a  child  in  the  infected  part  of  the  city,  and  there,  it  is  believed,  am- 
tracted  the  disease — ^a  disease  which  quickly  did  its  work,  but  left  him,  dani^ 
most  of  the  time,  with  the  abilit}'^  to  give  full  utterance  to  his  rel^ions  emodget, 
and  to  administer  counsel  and  warning  to  those  around  him.      I   will  wti 
dwell  upon  the  closing  scene; — for  I  could  only  repeat  what  was  detailed  is  tk 
obituary  notices  which  were  soon  afterwards  published,  and  which  are  dosbt- 
less  within  your  reach.     Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  one  of  the  rarest  insttaos 
of  death-bed  triumph  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  witness;  and   thtsm^ 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  elapsed,  I  often  recur  to  it  as  ancs^ 
the  most  solemn,  impressive  and  cherished  scenes  that  are  treasured  in  wv 
memory. 

I  will  only  add  a  single  word  in  regard  to  Dr.  Henry's  theological  views.  TV 
mail  had  brought  us,  while  we  were  together  in  his  study,  a  pamphlet  of  no  sbsB 
notoriety  in  its  day,  which  diverged  not  a  Uttle,  as  Dr.  Henry  thought,  frea  tbr 
line  of  accredited  orthodoxy.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  form  the  sa^- 
Ject  of  an  early  review;  and  so  it  probably  would  have  done,  had  not  kk 
lamented  death  intervened  to  prevent  it.     He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  theologi- 
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d  eontforersy,  that  was  then  beginning  to  show  itself,  and  was  jealous  of  all 
iDovatiaiis  upon  the  standards  of  his  Churchy  in  their  fair  and  legitimate  eon- 
tanieiioB. 

Very  fraternaU J  yours, 

B.  GILDERSLESYE. 


«*- 


MATTHIAS  BRUEN * 

1816—1829. 

Matthias  Bruen,  son  of  Matthias  and  Hannah  (Ooe)  Bruen,  was  of 
^uritan  extraction, — his  remote  ancestors  having  been  among  the  early 
sttlers  of  New  England.  His  family,  for  several  generations,  had  resided 
I  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  born,  April  11,  1793.  He  was  favoured 
ith  a  religious  education,  and,  from  his  earliest  years,  manifested  an 
i^usual  tenderness  of  conscience ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  was  in  his 
ighteenth  ^car,  that  he  considered  himself  as  having  entered  decidedly  on 
be  religious  life.  He  evinced,  even  from  childhood,  an  uncommon  fondness 
)r  books ;  and  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,  would  sometimes  lock  him- 
slf  into  a  room,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  reading.  At  the  age 
f  eight,  he  went  to  live  with  his  paternal  grandfather,  and,  continued  with 
im  till  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  and  had  become  fitted  for  College. 
To  entered  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1808,  and  was 
iraduilted  with  high  honour  in  1812.  Shortly  after,  he  joined  the  Theo- 
ogical  Seminary  in  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  was  at  the  head, 
nd  passed  through  the  regular  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  that  institu- 
ion.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  New  York  on  the  2d  of 
^uly,  1816,  and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Classis  on  the  19th  of 
)ctober,  1819.  His  relation  was  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
fork  on  the  15th  of  April,  1823. 

In  the  year  1812,  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which  gave  a  shock 
0  his  constitution,  the  efifeots  of  which  were  felt  during  several  subsequent 
'ears.  It  was  partly,  though  not  entirely,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
if  his  health,  that,  soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  resolved  to 
ievotc  some  time  to  foreign  travel;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
.816,  he  crossed  the  ocean  in  company  with  his  honoured  teacher  and 
riend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason.  In  regard  to  this  important  step  he  writes 
bus  : — '*  With  every  means  of  pursuing  my  inquiries,  and  the  most  flatter- 
ng  prospects,  may  I  never  forget  that  they  form  the  standard  of  my 
esponsibility.  While  I  am,  for  a  time,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
mblio  labour,  may  it  be  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  satisfy  an  idle 
iuriosity  or  an  empty  ambition.*' 

Having  passed  two  years  and  a  half  in  travelling  in  dififerent  .European 
K>untries,  during  which  time  he  formed  an  -  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
nost  eminent  men  of  the  age,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  at  Liver- 
)ool  for  his  native  country,  when  he  received  an  urgent  invitation,  to  preach 
n  the  American  Chapel  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris.     Having  accepted  this 

*  Obitnury  notloM.— Memoir  by  Hn.  Londie. 
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invHation,  he  recetred  ordination  in  London  on  the4lh  of  NoTeaabor,  18U^ 
with  special  reference  to  hia  new  field.  After  laboaring  six  asalkali 
Paris,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  reached  New  Tork  m  Jat, 
1819.  Ciroamstanoes  led  him  to  revisit  Great  Britain  in  Janoarj,  .IffiL 
He  remained  ehi^j  with  his  friends  in  Scotland  till  the  close  of  the  »»• 
cceding  April,  when  he  again  left  them  to  return  to  his  native  oountrj.  H* 
reached  New  York  on  the  11th  of  June,  having  made  his  homeward  pawigB 
in  the  ill  fated  Albion,  which,  the  next  year,  was  wrecked  on  the  Britiik 
coast,  and  in  which  a  large  number,  and  among  them  the  lamented  PrafesMr 
Fisher  of  Yale  College,  perished. 

After  his  second  return  from  Europe,  he  was  occupied  in  preaehing  is 
various  places, — chiefly,  however,  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  in 
tion  with  his  other  labours,  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  little  toI 
entitled  **  Essays  descriptive  and  moral  of  scenes  in  Italy  and  France,  Vj 
an  American."  The  work  was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  but  a  part  of  tlw 
impression  was  sent  to  New  York.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  dsr* 
acter,  but  bears  decided  marks  of  taste  and  genius. 

In  November,  1822,  Mr.  Bruen  was  employed  as  a  missionary  in  tW 
city  of  New  York,  by  a  Committee  of  Missions  appointed  by  tbe  Presby* 
tery;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  ministrations,  the  Bleecker  Street  Congreffr* 
tion  was  collected,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1825,  was  formally  organised 
by  a  Committee  of  Presbytery  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  Congre^ 
gation  he  was  installed  Pastor  on  the  14th  of  June  following ;  and  here  hi 
was  privileged  to  continue  his  very  acceptable  labours  till  within  a  few  daji 
of  his  death. 

In  January,  1828,  Mr.  Bruen  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Aia. 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  iTavenport,  of  Stamford,  who,  with  two  dau^ 
ters,  of  which  she  became  the  mother,  survived  him. 

Mr.  Bruen,  during  the  infancy  of  his  congregation,  and  with  a  view  to 
increase  his  usefulness  to  the  utmost,  accepted  the  appointment  of  Ageal 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  United  Domestic  Missionary  Societr. 
In  this  capacity  his  labours  '"were  highly  appreciated  by  the  religbcs 
community,  and  they  had  no  small  influence  in  giving  existence  to  tk 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  which  the  other  was  subeeqaenllj 
merged.  He  held  this  office  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  then  resigned  it 
that  he  might  give  a  less  divided  attention  to  his  pastoral  charge.  He, 
however,  remained  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  NatioMl 
Institution,  and  in  various  ways  lent  an  efficient  aid  to  the  promotion  of  is 
interests.  The  last  public  official  duty  which  he  ever  performed  was  tb 
delivery  of  a  charge  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  to  several  young  men  who  vcr 
ordained  with  special  reference  to  Western  missions. 

It  was  when  the  prospects  of  his  usefulness  had  become  the  bright 
that  his  career  was  abruptly  terminated  by  death.  From  Woodbury, 
he  performed  his  last  public  service,  he  returned  to  New  York,  with  fiW 
expectation  of  occupying  his  Qwn  pulpit  on  the  following  Sabbath.  He  £L 
enter  the  pulpit,  and  commenced  the  service,  but  found  himself  ander  ik 
power  of  a  violent  disease,  and  was  obliged  to  call  upon  a  clerical  brothtf 
present  to  go  through  the  usual  exercises.  From  that  time,  htt  snfferiiigs 
were  excruciating  and  almost  unintermitted ;  and  it  soon  became  manifac 
that,  unless  he  were  the  sabject  of  some  extraordinary  interposition,  kis 
diaease  must  have  a  fatal  Lssue.     When  he  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  hi 
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bboat  -to  pMs  to  At  eternal  world,  he  saad;-^-^**  God  is  ooming  in  dark« 
I  116M :  Lord,  lutve  mercy  on  my  soul."  But  this  temporary  agitation  of 
;.  spirit  qnickly  yielded  to  a  calm  and  childlike  trast  in  the  wisdom  and 
£  goodness  of  God ;  and  as  long  as  he  retained  the  ahiUty  to  speak,  he 
Y  oon tinned  to  ntter  words  of  devout  resignation,  of  aflfeotionato  counsel,  of 
:  fervent  prayer.  Not  only  his  family  and  immediate  friends,  hut  his  Con- 
it  grogation,  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  interes'ts  of  Christ's  Kingdom  at 
.  large,  received  from  him  all  the  attention  in  his  last  hours  which  it  was 
^  possible  for  a  dying  man  to  give.    With  perfect  tranquillity  he  took  leave 

of  all  things  earthly,  and  entered  into  his' rest  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's 
..  day,  September  6,  1829,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of.  his  age.  •  The  Rev. 
^  Dr.  Skinner  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  of  New  York,  both 
.  preached  Sermons  in  reference  to  his  death,  which  were  published. 

Besides  the  work  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Bruen  published  a  Sermon  on 

.  taking  leave  of  his  congregation  in  Paris,  in  1819,  and  a  Thanksgiving 

,  Sermon  preached  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1821.     He  was  also  a  liberal 

contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

In  1831,  there  was  published  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Bruen,  which,  though 

anonymous,  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  a  lady  in  Scotland,  who 

has  since  become  well  known  in  the  walks  of  Christian  literature. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  H.  COX,  D.  D. 

Ru8  Urban,  Brooklyiii  19th  August,  1860. 
Honoured  and  dear  Brother:  I  trace  a  very  defective  sketch  or  outline,  in 
some  aspects  of  my  theme,  that  may,  I  hope,  do  no  injustice  to  an  honoured 
name  and  a  precious  memory,  and  consign  it  to  you  for  a  place  in  your  interest- 

'  ing  gallery  of  American  clerical  portraits.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  I 
preached  the  Funeral  Sermon  of  our  lamented  Bruen;  and  it  seems  like  a  dream 
of  the  night.    The  Master  took  him  as  a  star  from  the  candlestick,  to  shine  in 

^  the  firmament  of  the  new  creation.    May  we  meet  him  in  Heaven;  and  by  reflec- 

'    tion  bright,  shine  with  him  there  to  the  glory  of  that  uncreated  light  of  the 

'  Lamb,  which  makes  all  other  radiance  retire  unseen. 

"  There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  ahove, 
"  In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
"  That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move— 
*'  And  wipe  the  tears  forever  from  his  ejes." 

But  let  us  recur  to  what  he  was, — to  what  he  seemed, — when  with  us  in  this 
world.  His  form,  his  manners,  his  living  character,  his  unfeigned  originality 
and  unobtrusive  independence,  I  love  to  recollect,  as  they  "gave  the  world 

'    assurance  of  a  man." 

He  was  a  person  of  medium  size,  symmetrica],  of  an  air  elegant  and  some- 

^  times  princely,  and  all  his  manners  imported  no  ordinary  man.  His  natural 
parts  were  sound  and  serviceable,  his  taiste  ezqiiisite,  his  education,  especially  as 
improved  by  foreign  travel,  was  quite  excellent,  and  his  entire  character  worthy 
of  the  high  esteem  it  eyerj  where  conciliated,— smore  remarkably  among  the 
enlightened,  the  elevated  and  the  good.  The  estimate  of  such  persons,  as  Dr. 
John  Pje  Smith,  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Robert  Lundie,  and  HannahJdore, 

'   to  say  nothing  of  the  first  names  at  home,  may  put  the  superiority  of  his  ehar- 

t   acter  into  bold  and  credible  relief  before  all  men. 

Aa  a  preaoher,  however,  what  shall  I  say  of  him?  Few  of  his  cotemporariea 
could  enter  the  sacred  desk  with  more  theological  wealth,  discrimination  of 
truth,  general  reading,  or  sincere  desire  to  be  useful.  And  he  toot  nseftil. 
By  him  the  pulpit  waa  graced  with  rich  and  ripe  preparation  of  the  Oospet 
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of  peace.  No  scholar  could  hear  and  not  honour  such  a  preacher;  im  Ghnil- 
ian,  and  not  love  him.  There  were  scriptural  truth,  piety,  sagmdtj, 
sincerity,  polish,  taste  and  heauty,  all  comhined;  and  yet  somethiiig 
wanting.  Instead  of  characterizing  it  in  words,  I  will  relate  the  foUowiBg 
dote  which  may  serve  for  illustration  not  only,  but  also  to  eyince  Bruen's  jbf: 
and  even  rigid  comprehension  of  himself.  In  a  pleasant  and  confiding  oolloqvr 
with  a  co-presbyter  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  and  the  immense  and  apf»ilin| 
difficulties  attending  its  full  and  complete  exemplification,  as  so  much  abore  tk 
ordinary  powers  of  human  nature,  said  the  latter,^*'  0,  Bruen,  I  almost  ici? 
to  preach  in  your  presence,  when  I  remember,  as  I  can  never  forget,  thecompan- 
tivc  inferiority  of  my  education,  and  the  rare  excellence  of  your  own, in  soxemsr 
ways  accomplished  and  accomplishing  its  possessor."  "  Hush,"  hercjoioed,  ^I 
cannot  affect  an  audience  as  I  ought,  and  as  others  can.  It  is  oat  of  my  pows 
to  arrest  them,  to  hold  their  attention,  to  impress  their  feelings,  to  make  ikm 
sympathize  with  roe  in  what  I  preach,  and  to  influence  them  either  to  go  hoacti 
the  Bible  and  the  closet,  or  to  come  again  and  hear  me,  with  gratified,  and  9bm 
all,  with  edified,  desire.  Could  I  do  this,  it  would  be  more  than  all  that  I  lis. 
or  hope  ever  to  do.  Others  do  it;  and  those  I  know  whose  education  has  sa, 
been  equal  to  mine.  But  could  I  possess  such  a  gift,  and  use  it  well  to  the  gkn 
of  our  blessed  Master,  I  should  coni^ider  it  as  paramount  to  any  thing  else  tki 
side  the  world  of  glory.  But  I  have  it  not,  and  you  have.  Pray  be  conteat,fta 
be  grateful,  and  be  faithful  too  forever!"  Possibly,  indeed,  he  disparaged  ks 
official  gifts.  His  judgment  of  his  own  public  appearances  seems  always  to  hiR 
been  severe — so  much  so  as  to  discourage  him.  His  own  mind,  alive  in  a  remiit- 
able  degree  to  the  animating  power  of  eloquence,  formed  an  ideal  excellence  vhk^ 
he  could  never  attain. 

In  respect  to  popular  effect,  and  the  best  ordinary  results  of  preaching,  it  xss 
be  conceded  that  there  was  a  deficiency.     The  tone  of  his  Voice  was  not  full  iM 
commanding.     There  appeared  a  want  of  power  in  the  manner,  and  also  a  cw* 
sciousncss  of  some  qualit}"  which  should  prevent  success.     There  was  a  fiiKse^ 
of  appearance,  a  sentimcntality^,  and  a  cultivation,  and  a  superiority  about  bic 
which,  though  regretted  and  resisted,  rather  than  affected  or  desired,  still  c^*" 
acterized  him  to  the  people,  and  thence  alienated  them  at  large  from  that  soc3^ 
oneness  and  sacred  sympathy  with  the  preacher,  without  which  the  proper  tnis 
of  his  ministrations  are  not  ordinarily  realized.    Hence  he  was  not  popular,  rz 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  with  the  masses;  nor  was  he  properiT 
appreciated  by  them.     His  very  style  was  so  terse,  so  correct,  so  chastesedt » 
scholastic,  also  tasteful  and  ornate,  as  to  be  less  directly  effective  or  aoce^t&ik 
to  the  many;  especially  at  first.     It  was  to  his  honour,  and  it  might  have  has^ 
for  his  encouragement,  that  he  gained  on  his  hearers.     At  first  thej  wen  nt 
specially  taken.     Next  time  they  thought  better  of  him.     At  last  they  bepfi  > 
think  there  was  more  in  him  and  more  of  him  than  they  had  supposed.    Hit  •«* 
people,  however,  who  knew  him  out  of  jthe  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it,  loTed  htsv^ 
rich  and  rare  affection.     They  accredited  his  worth,  and  they  felt  as  well  askx«v 
it.     Their  esteem  was  ever  growing  .and  powerfuL    They  were  all  coriiatf 
united  in  him.     He  had  their  entire  confidence.     That  he  was  truly  a  good  oia 
there  lived  not  one  of  them  to  doubt.    That  he  wfts  well  informed,  vise,  td 
reasonable  in  all  his  ways;  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  was  alvi|t 
about  it ;  that  he  was  a  practically  devoted  pastor,  a  sincere  serrant  of  tht  IM 
Jesus  Christ,  and  an  enlightened  counsellor,  caring  always  for  the  true  iatotsfii 
of  his  people,  and  that  every  way  and  increasingly  he  was  entitled  to  their  cit- 
fldence,  and  as  copiously  enjoying  it  too,  was  their  common  sentiment  and  p*^ 
viction;  and  they  loved  him  more  and  more  till  they  wept  at  his  fan««]. 

To  the  last  years  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  life,  he  lived  fitft  for  the  time.    B> 
grew,  matured,  and  became  more  extensively  related  and  ready  to  crery  pd 
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work.  His  correspondence  was  large,  and  his  influence  ever  widening  its  circle, 
(o  as  to  be  retained  in  neither  hemisphere  alone.  As  his  character  became  better 
bnd  more  understood ,  the  public  estimate  of  his  worth  proportionally  ripened 
kud  consolidated.  He  continually  and  yet  gradually  ascended,  till,  on  an  hon- 
oured eminence,  with  more  elevated  prospects  before  him,  he  was  suddenly 
'emoved  from  the  scenes  of  this  world. 

Tour  friend  and  brother  in  the  Gospel  of  our  common  Lord, 

S.  H.  COX. 

FROM  MRS.  M.  6.  L.  DUNCAN. 

•  •  • 

Edxhbubob,  July  1,  1861. 

liey.  and  dear  Sir:  The  request  you  have  made  leads  to  the  revision  of  twelve 
re&rs — a  task  involving  many  a  revived  remembrance,  and  awakening  many  a 
deeping  association.  But  though  the  revision  of  a  voluminous  correspondence 
»ets  before  me  the  mind  and  action  of  my  ever  honoured-  friend,  as  clearly  as  if 
twenty  years  had  not  intervened  since  our  earthly  communings  ceased,  it  is  not 
Mitsy  to  place  before  you  i^hat  is  so  brightly  mirrored  to  me.  In  truth,  the 
nemoir  of  the  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen,  to  which  you  so  kindly  refer,  contains  all 
that  at  the  time  it  seemed  expedient  to  give  to  the  public, — so  that  I  can  have 
i  ttlo  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  was  but  a  section  of  his  life  that  came  within 
11  y  range  of  vision — ^it  is  for  his  fellow-workers,  such  as  my  friend  Dr.  Cox,  to 
lelincate  the  ardent  zeal,  the  abundant  labour,  and  the  consistent  walk,  which 
.hey  saw,  shared,  and  cheered  with  their  sympathies. 

11  is  path,  as  that  of  the  just  must  ever  do,  shinod  "  more  and'  more  unto  the 
Tcrlbct  day.*'  His  reviews  of  his  character  which  were  peculiar,  not  for  apology 
>r  excuse  but  for  austerity  and  strictness,  exhibit  a  gradual  advance  and  eleva- 
tion— an  escape  from  the  slough  of  self-seeking  and  self^depending  to  the  clearer 
light  that  cheers  the  soul  which  finds  in  itself  emptiness  or  evil,  but  in  Christ 
Jesus  fulness  and  holiness.  He  refers  to  a  perilous  J llness  which  he  endured  in 
sliildhood,  *'  when  all  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  sin  possessed  me, — such 
kvil fulness  as  human  nature  at  every  age  can  exhibit  "—again,  a  few  years  have 
elapsed,  and  he  describes  himself  as  solemnized  by  the  stillness  of  the  parental 
roof  on.thc  Lord's  Day — speaks  of  his  seeking  to  be  alone,  and  having  a  pres- 
sure on  his  soul  as  though  he  could  not  go  from  the  Spirit,  nor  flee  from  the  pre- 
sence, of  the  God  who  was  so  near  to  him ;  and  yet  a  few  years  more,  and  he 
liscovers  on  review,  "  the  puppyism  and  conceit  which  must  have  been  unpleas- 
tng  to  every  humble  minded  and  intelligent  observer."  In  the  sternness  of  his 
self- scrutiny  he  thus  expresses  himself — *'  Surely  I  am  greatly  changed — I  am 
;tsh»nied  and  confounded  at  the  power  this  world  had  over  me  to  make  me  imitate 
its  madness  amid  the  profession  of  so  many  better  motives — my  self-conoeit,  and 
canity,  and  wickedness,  and  weakness,  astonish  me.  How  much  have  even  you 
icnawn  of  me  to  deSpise!  I  often  ask  myself  how  you  bore  with  my  conceit, 
^hich  certainly  to  me  now  would  be  insufferable  in  any  other  person.  Madness 
[las  been  in  my  heart — may  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  put  me  and  keep  me  in  a  Sound 
mind."  He  refers  to  his  demeanour  when,  in  I8I7,  he  was  introduced  to  us — 
»uch  revolution  could  seven  years  work  in  his  view  of  his  own  character;  yet,  if 
the  conceit  existed,  of  which  he  so  fiercely  accused  himself,  it  was  imperceptible 
la  vi^y  '^^^  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  views  and  criticisms  of  a  foreigner  the 
more  that  his  bearing  was  marked  by  manly  modesty.  When  difference  of  opinion 
[ed  to  discussion,  it  was  marked  on  his  part  by  philosophical  enquiry  and  rational 
desire  to  be  convinced,  accompanied  by  uniform  politeness  and  deference  to  his 
genioFfl-  We  sometimes  smiled  at  his  fastidiousness,  which  appears  to  me  a  more 
sni table  term  than  "conceit;"  but  when  we  told  him  the  working-day-world 
vrotild  drive  that  away,  as  his  power  of  usefulness  increased,  he  met  us  rather 
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with  meek  admission  than  with  defence  or  denial.  Tefe  there  miut  have 
foundation  forhisself-acousing;  for  a  Tery  intimate  and  interested  obfteirer 
of  him  in  a  similar  strain  in  1826—*'  He  hasimprored  Terjmnch  mnoe  yonkufv 
him  face  to  &ce— he  has  gained  in  energy  and  efficiency,  which  will  increase  la 
usefulness  in  the  Church;  and  has  banished  a  great  deal  of  fastidiooanea^  • 
that  he  is  enabled  willingly  to  be  a  serrant  of  any  one  for  Christ's  sake.  Be 
has  a  growing  influence  among  the  clergy,  which  I  feel  he  will  alwajB  use  on  tk 
best  side." 

'rhe  brief  explanation  of  this  improvement  was  that  his  ikith  was  stRagA- 
oned — an  enlarged  conception  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness,  a  closer  m 
of  the  fitness  of  the  Redeemer  for  all  his  deep  necessities,  a  conscioiiaBeii^ 
being  about  his  Master^s  business  daily,  and  the  comfort  in  all  short-oomingitfi 
perplexities  of  feeling  that  *'  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tow^er  into  vbd 
the  righteous  runneth  and  is  safe,"  cut  short  many  unprofitable  seir^cratiaa. 
and  cleared  away  many  a  cloud  which  a  very  tender  conscience  w&s  apt  to  nm 
between  his  soul  and  the  perfect  work  on  which  he  ultimately  relied  with  )B^ 
ness  and  assurance.  With  the  strengthening  of  Mr.  Bruen's  faith  was  ab 
strengthened  his  Christian  liberty.  At  one  time  in  Paris,  with  much  pais  ^ 
himself,  he  refused  the  dying  request  of  his  Christian  friend  to  coininemonte& 
RedeenMr's  dying  love  privately  in  her  chamber.  He  seemed  to  be  in  bondige » 
some  idea  of  church  order;  yet,  shortly  after,  meeting  with  his  friend  Dr.  3fa3v. 
at  Havre,  when  he  was  about  to  embark  for  his  native  land,  he  coiMdudes  tk 
expression  of  their  joyfUl  sympathy  thus — "  At  length  we  parted — not  aBtiI« 
had  prayed  together — not  until  we  had  broken  bread  together — yes,  (and  tvi 
penitent  sinners,  I  trust,)  not  until  in  this  land  of  drought,  in  the  moHieat&' 
separation  from  off  this  table  on  which  I  write,  we  had  commemorated  tkeljiflS 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  was  no  time  to  settle  forms,  nor  is  it  now  time  to  expkb 
but  I  know  that  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth;  and  Jesus,  thou  vrilt  be  ever  ni 
us  even  unto  the  end;  and  the  end  cometh."  When  he  re-crossed  the  oeeaB,tv« 
years  later,  he  still  retained  a* sweet  savour  of  that  opportunity.  He  descTibei 
his  emotions  alone  in  the  throng  on  the  docks  at  Havre,  waiting  till  the  via 
should  change,  and  his* joy  at  meeting  Malan,  as  he  landed  from  an  En^is^ 
packet,  the  unresting  and  unthinking  hurry  of  their  hotel,  the  solemnity  of  die? 
secret  devotions  in  their  upper  chamber,  when  the  door  was  shut,  and  ditf 
realizing  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  on  the  stained  table  over  vhick  tkj 
loaned,  they  reverently  partook  of  bread  and  wine  in  thankful  remembraoer  e^ 
his  death.  That  time  of  refreshing,  so  independent  of  the  preparations  and  od^ 
ward  forms  which  man  calls  solemn,  reminds  us  of  churches  in  the  desert,  «r  .^^ 
those  forty  days,  apart  from  the  history  of  the  common  world,  when  th«  Ijfi 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  in  their  upper  chamber,  and  said  *'  Ptmr  k 
^nto  you." 

Later  still,  in  his  ministerial  history,  Mr.  Bruen  mentioned  enjoying  tke  m^ 
nance  privately  in  New  Tork  with  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Xci 
person  had  but  recently  experienced  a  saving  change  under  his  ministratioB^;  is^ 
he,  without  hesitation,  joyfully  partook  with  him  of  the  strengthening meoorii^ 
before  the  new-bom  spirit  ascended  to iiis  God.  That  the  bdoved  pastor*^ 
administered  should  so  soon  be  summoned  to  follow  bis  dying  disciple,  flb  sf 
soul  afresh  with  tender  regret;  hot  surely  that  be  has  been  called  to  go  up  bfi^* 
but  that  the  Church  which  felt  it  coald  not  spare  him,  has  been  deprived  tf  Is 
services,  when  he  had,  after  many  struggles,  attained  the  stature  of  a  perftetoM 
in  Christ  Jesus.  * 

Believe  me  yours  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

M.  O.  t.  DUNCAI. 
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OBADIAH  JENNINGS,  D.  D  * 

1816-1832. 

ObadXah  Jennings  was  born  near  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  December 
L3, 1778.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Jennings,  a  descendant 
rom  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  settled  at  Plymouth.  He  (the  father) 
ras-  born  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1744.  Having^  early 
itadied  medicine,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  it  in  a  small  village,  near 
Slizabethtown,  N.  J.;  but,  after  some  time,  removed  to  R^adiugton,  Hun- 
terdon County,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with 
considerable  reputation,  for  many  years.  At  the.  age  of  about  forty,  he 
lirected  his  attention  to  Theology,  and  became  a  licensed  preacher  of  the 
3ospel, — it  is  believed,  in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
\.fter  his  licensure,  he  resided  for  several  years  in  Virginia.  He  removed 
x>  Western  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1791,  and  in  April,  1792,  was 
'eceived  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone.  He  accepted  a  call 
rom  tbe  Congregation  of  Dunlap's  Creek,  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  and 
'etained  hb  pastoral  charge  there  until  June,  1811,  when,  on  account  of 
>odily  infirmities,  the  relation  was,  by  his  own  request,  dissolved.  He  died 
m  the  17th  of  February,  1818. 

Of  the  early  years  of  Obadiah  Jennings,  his  brothet,  the  Rev.  Samuel 

81.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  has  given  the  following  account : — 

"  He  was  no  less  amiable  when  a  youth,  than  benevolent  and  deserving  of  affection 
irben  a  man.  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  cheer Ailness  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
livide  his  little  stores  of  fruits  and  nuts  with  his  brothers;  when  he  was  at  any  time 
letter  furnished  than  they,  nor  the  complaisance  with  which  he  would  undertake  the 
Mrformance  of  services  expected  at  their  hands.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  unquati- 
Icd  obedience  to  his  parents, — an  unerring  index  of  his  subsequent  usefulness  in  life. 
Sis  literary  attainments  were  made  with  great  facility,  ^et  he  appeared  to  be  unoon- 
icious  of  any  superiority  of  genias.  -  He  was  naturally  disposed  to  be  facetious,  and  his 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  collect  an  nnusnal  stock  of  anecdotes,  in  the  selec- 
;ion  and  application  of  which  he  displayed  uncommon  skill." 

As  he  gave  evidence,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  mind,  his  father  determined  to  afford  him  the  best  advantages  of 
sducation  that  were  within  his  reach.  -  He  waa  accordingly 'sent  to  a  flour- 
ishing Academy  at  Cannonsburg,  which  afterwards  became  JelQforson  College. 
Bere  he  studied  the  classics  and  sciences  with  great  avidity  and  success ; 
ind,  having  acquired  the  best  education  which  the  Western  country  could 
(ben  afford,  he  commenoed  the  study  of  Law,  under  the  inatruotion  of 
John  Simonson,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  where  he  was  first  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  in  the  autumn  of  1800. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  removed  to  Steuben ville,  and  commenced  practice 
IS  a  lawyer.  His  very  first  effort  at  the  Bar  attracted  great  attention,  and 
;ave  promise  of  a  brilliant  career.  He  remained  at  Steuben  ville  until 
L811,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Washington,  Pa.,  continuing,  how- 
5ver,  to  practise  in  the  courts  of  Ohio,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  pro- 
fession. He  had  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  qualities  favourable  to 
saccess  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  jury  particularly,  he  evinced 

*  Memoir  by  Kct.  Matthew  Brown,- D.  D.,  prefixed  to  the  <<  Debate  on  CampbelllBm." — 
US.  Sermon  oeeurioned  by  bif  death,  by  Bey.  C.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D. — ^Appendix  to  the  Memoir  of 
a«T.  Bliiha  Maoudy,  D.  D. 
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a  skill  and  power  almoet  anrivallod.  He  was  also  exceedingly  popular  wA 
his  brethren  of  the  profession,  and  enjoyed  in  an  unosaal  degree  the  cosA- 
dence  of  the  whole  oommunity. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jennings  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  religiooa  ed■fi^ 
tion,  had  always  been  moral  in  his  deportment,  and  had  evinced  a  resp&abL 
regard  for  Christian  institutions,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1809  that  be  hi 
such  experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth  upon  his  heart  as  to  jon^ 
him,  in  his  own  estimation,  in  making  a  public  profeasioii  of  lelij^ 
What  his  views  were  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  change  whuk  k 
experienced  at  that  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  wliiii 
he  addressed  to  an  intimate  friend,  dated  *'  Washington,  April  1,  1812."* 

**  Dear  Sir:  You  are  pleased  to  intimate  a  desire  to  know  my  experience,  &e.  iti 
shall  have  no  leisure  for  some  weeks,  I  have  concluded  to  write  you  at  lite  press' 
though  in  great  haste.  • 

'^  My  experience,  my  dear  Sir,  is  vefy  small.  It  is  not  long,  aa  you  know,  aoffl 
set  out  in  the  Christian  race,  and  my  attention  has  been  much,  too  much,  diverted  ^ 
the  cares  and  allurements  of  this  world.  Such,  however,  as  it  is,  I  will  giw  v«i 
cheerfulness,  feeling  as  I  dcsomething  of  that  infinite  obligation  I  am  under  to  ffs 
who,  I  humbly  hope,  has  called  me  fVom  darkness  to  light.'  And  here,  my  dtjr&. 
suffer  me,  once  for  al),  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  my  inability  to  write  on  tbs  Re- 
ject, and  my  earnest  prayer  that  nothing  of  what  I  may  say^  may  operate  as  a  stn:- 
blin^  block  in  your  way.  The  experience  of  one  Christian,  whatever  may  be  *> 
attainments,  can  never  be  the  proper  rule  for  another,  though  it  may  serve  t« 
encourage,  strengthen,  and  confirm.  Did  I  not  then  know  something  of  tlie  tatm 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  in  order  to  otei£ 
durable  happiness,  and  did  I  not  feel  myself  bound  to  give  a.  reason  for  my  bopevte 
requested,  and  thereby  to  bear  a  testimony,  however  feeble,  to  the  power,  goodaaa. 
faithfulness,  mercy',  and  truth  of  Him  who  came  not  to  condemn,  bat  to  seek  aad  mr 
that  which  was  lost,  I  should  on  this  subject  be  silent. 

'^  I  was  educated  religiously,  and  had  convictions  from  time  to  time  from  my  tSbM- 
hood,  up  to  youth  and  manhood.    I,  however,  still  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace « 
conscience  by  entertaining  a  kind  of  half-way  resolution  that  I  would  at  aome  fatKrr 
time  seek  for  religion,  and  it  was  not  until  a  short  time  before  I  was  awakewa 
seriously  to  inquire  what  I  should  do  to  be  saved,  that  I  began  deliberately  to  lifi^ 
of  giving  up  all  hopes  of  making  my  peace  with  God.    I  had  gone  far  in  the  paife  ^ 
iniquity,  and  I  have  reason  to  look  rack  with  ^}iame  and  horror  upon  my  ooadao. 
While  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1809,  while  sittiog  iatk 
most  careless  manner,  hearing  Mr.  Snodgrass*  preach,—"  Eternity,"  upon  waidi  kr 
was  treating,  was  presented  to  my  mind  in  such  a  way  as  I  cannot  possibly  deacxtbt.  ti 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  began  immediately  to  form  a  resolBtaB 
of  amendment.    This  impression  was  not  wholly  worn  off,  when  the  audden  deatk  «f 
Xr.  Simonson  was  ^ade  the  means  of  further  alarm  to  me.    I  waa  not  long  s^ 
led  seriously  to  inquire,  what  I  should  do  to  be  saved.    I  began  to  read  the  BiKe,  &» 
meditate,  to  pray.    But  all  only  ^rved  to  prove  my  inability  to  do  any  thing  of  mrsEu 
I  found  the  Bij}le  to  be  a  sealed  book.     I  could  not  understand  it.      I  foaad  1  «■ 
grossly  ignorant,  stupid,  blind,  hard-hearted,  and  unbelieving.    Our  Savioor  appo*** 
to  be  "a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  without  form  or  comeliness."     I  found  icai*> 
no' more  believe  in^iin  or  trust  in  Him  for  salvation,  than  I  could  lift  a  moosts? 
How  often  was  I  tempted  in  this  state  of  mind  to  give  up  all   purauH!    5J 
however,  I  felt  and  secretly  cherished  an  opinion  or  belief  that  if  I  did  hot  tiy,  I  eifr- 
do  something  effectual.    And  every  new  trial,  every  struggle,  every  eflVirt,  only  ttf^* 
further  to  prove  my  real  situation,  my  weakness,  my  miseraole  condition,  and  tuiy 


kmity  of  heart  agamst  Himself!  I  could  not  see  the  justice  and  pruf»r}«CT< 
casting  me  off  forever,  provided  I  did  all  I  could.  I  had  no  proper  convictioa  •/&? 
guilt  for  my  past  horrid  crimes,  nor  had  I  any  proi>er  knowledge  of  the  spiritaaii?> 
the  holy  nature,  and  inficxibility  of  that  law  of  God  which  is  immutable  in  its  astrt. 
and  by  which  1  was  justly  condemned.    However,  after  many  painful  stmggicf,  rt^. 


•  Jambs  Smodgrass  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  November,  1765.    He  waa  edneaUd  al  ^ 
institution  at  Cannonsburg  before  it  was  a  College,  and  atadied  Theology  under  the  Bev.rr. 
MoMillan.    He  settled  in  the  ministry  first  in  Stenbenville  aad  Island  Creek  in  1S«;  w* 
dismuwed  from  Stenbenville  in  January,  1817,  and  from  Island  Creek  in  April,  IdtSft.    Mm 
then  removed  to  Stark  Connty,  where  he  died  March  10,  1843. 
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Hbrts,  and  ioeffectDftl  attempta  to  make  myself  fit.  to  oome  to  GhrUt, — after  passing 
aany  dark  days,  and  sorrowful  nights,  I  was  at  length,  as  I  hope,  convinced  of  my  sin- 
md  misery ; — ^that  if  I  ever  received  any  help  it  must  be  from  God';  that  if 'ever  I  was 
tared,  it  must  be  by  the  great  Physician  of  souls.  I  was  not  long  in  this  situation 
lefore  God,  who  is  Love,  "  revealed,"  as  I  trust, ''  his  Son  in  me."  My  views  of  the 
Mvine  character  were  entirely  changed.    I  could  almost  say  with  Watts, 

<  Hv  rapture  seemed  a  pleudng  dream. 
The  grace  appeared  so  great.' 

ffy  hard  thoughts  of  God  were  gone.  I  could  now  rejoice  that  *  the  Lord  God 
>nmipotent  reigneth.'  The  mystery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  appeared  indeed 
preat.  Jesus  appeared  altogether  lovely,  and  the  chief  among  ten  thousand.  My 
leart  was  ravished  with  his  love,  (which  passeth  knowledge,)  in  assuming  our  nature 
o  pay  that  debt  which  we  could  never  pay , — in  rendering  that  obedience  to  the  Divine  law 
rhich  we  could  never  render,— iu  giving  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  make  an  atonement  for  our 
ii)B,  whereby  we  may  draw  nigh  unto  God, — in  becoming  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
lousness  to  all  that  believe.  In  short,  my  hard  heart,  which  nothing  could  move,  was 
ionqnered  bv  his  love, — his  dying  love,  lie  appeared  to  be  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
Ue :  a  hiding  place  from  the  storm, — a  city  of  refuge  where  my  guilty  soul  fled  for 
ihelter.  I  was  constrained  by  his  lote,  his  kind  it^vitations  and  iiis  grace,  and  in  a 
lighly  favoured  hour  I  hope  I  was  enabled  to  give  myself  away  to  Him  in  an  ever- 
asting  covenant,  never  to  be  forgotten, — ^to  commence  a  friendship  which  I  hope  will 
«st  to  all  eternity.  Youis,  Sec., 

"  O.  Jennings.'' 

Mr.  Jennings  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Steuben ville,  in  1810  ; 
knd,  as  he  removed  to  Washington*  Pa.,  shortly  after,  he  was  there  elected 
.o  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  In  this  office  he  continued  until  he  passed 
rom  it  to ,  the  higher  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Its  duties  he 
lischarged  with  marked  ability  and  fidelity;  and  in  the  various  Church 
IJourts, — the  General  Assembly  not  excepted, — he  acquitted  himself  with 
^at  credit,  and  rendered  important  service  to  the  Church. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  for  some  time  after  the  change  in  his  views  and 
'eelings  abo^  referred  to,  he  had  any  intention  of  relinquishing  the  prbfes- 
don  of  the  Law;  and  he  was  led  first  to  take  the  subject  into  serious  cou- 
lideration  by  an  appeal  to  his  copscience  from  an  obscure  Christian,,  who 
lappcned  to  pass  a  night  in  hb  family.  After  this,  his  mind  was  not  a 
ittle  exercised  in  respect  to  the  path  of  duty,  and  while  he  became 
Dcreasingly  averse  to  the  collisions  and  conflicts  inseparable  from  the  prac- 
ice  of  the  Law,  he  felt  that  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  would  be,  more 
;han  any  thing  else,  in  accordance  with  his  new  principles  and  sanctified 
;a8te8.  While  the  question  wad  yet  undecided  in  his  own  mind,  he  was 
>rostrated  by  a  violent  disease,  which,  for  a  time,  threatened  the  termina- 
ion  of  his  life ;  and  while  the  diseilae  was  preying  upon  his  body,  an  awful 
iloud  of  spiritual  gloom  settled  upon  his  mind.  Contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, the  malady  was  arrested  before  it  reached  a  fatal  crisis ;  and  at  the 
tame  time  the  cloud  passed  off,  and  the  joys  of  salvation  were  restored 
JO  his  soul.  At  this  point  he  formed  the  definite  purpose  that  if  God 
should  spare  his  life,  ho  would  devote  to  Him  the  residue  of  it  in  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation. 

Immediately  upon  his  recovery,  he  made  his  arrangements  to  retire  from 
,he  Bar,  and  commenced  a  course  of  theological  reading.  In  the  fall  of 
L816,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  ;  and,  shortly 
kfter,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Church  in  Steubenville  to  become 
their  Pastor.  Another  call  reached  him,  about  the  same  time,  from  the 
[)hurch  in  Harrisburg, — the  seat  of  government  in  Pennsylvania;  and, 
:hough  the  latter  place  was  in  many  respects  the  nooro  important,  and 
presented  more  flattering  worldly  prospects,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the 
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former, — partly,  as  it  would  seem,  from  his  attaohmeot  to  tbe  people,  nl 
partly  fropi  a  very  modest  estimate  of  bis  own  abilities. 

He  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  tbe  Gbnrcb  in  Steabentittt,  ii 
the  spring  of  1817.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with  great  fidelity,  tad  i 
good  measure  of  success,  for  six  years.  At .  the  end  of  that  perioi 
the  Church  in  Washington,  P«.,  having  become  vacant  by  tbe  remenlif 
tbe  Rev.  Matthew  Brown  to  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  College,  t^ 
directed  their  attention  towards  Mr.  Jennings  as  a  suitable  person  to  wf^ 
his  place ;  and,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  very  strong  attaehment  betwca 
him  and  his  people,  he  was  led  to  believe  that,  in  consideration  of  tk 
wider  field  of  usefulness  at  Washington,  it  wa3  his  duty  to  make  tbe  tkaap. 
He  accordingly  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  in  bis  new  charge  in  h 
spring  of  1823. 

Here  he  remained,  an  earnest  and  efficient  labourer  in  tbe  vineyaitiif 
the  Lord,  five  years.  He  then  received  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Ni4 
vilie,  Tenn.  Though,  for  a  time,  he  had  great  doubts  in  respect  io  b 
duty  in  answering  this  call,  he  finally  determined  to  accept  it ;  but  Is 
regret  on  leaving  his  people  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  fact  ibl 
after  he  had  answered  the  call  in  the  affirmative,  and  before  his  renioTiL 
there  commenced  in  the  congregation  that  'be  was  leaving  an  exteum 
revival  of  religion.  He  would  now  gladly  have  remained  at  WaskiDgtn; 
but  bis  negotiation  with  the  Church  at  Nashville  bad  gone  so  far  Uilk 
could  not  with  dignity  and  ^propriety  recede. 

He  removed  to  Nashville  in  April,  1828,  and  continued  tbeie  till  Ai 
close  of  his  life. .  His  health,  fbr  some  years  previous  to  bis  removal,  M 
been  considerably  impaired;  and  it  was  stiU  more  so  afterwards,  insomadilbt 
there  were  frequent  and  sometimes  protracted  interruptions  in  bis  miuitenil 
labours.  He»  however,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  bis  abilitj;  tti 
though  the  accessions  to  his  Church  were  not  very  numerous,  bu  ^ 
influence  was  felt  not  only  by  his  immediate  congregation,  but  tbroogWit 
the  region  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  year  1830,  he  was  unexpectedly  dim 
into  a  public  controversy  with  Alexander  Campbell  on  various  poisti  ^ 
Christian  doctrine,  in  which  be  discovered  great  intellectual  acuDei  ai 
logical  power.  This  controversy  be  subsequently  reduced  to  writia^  ^ 
it  was  published  some  time  after  his  decease,  in  eonneotion  wicb  a  britf 
Memoir  of  his  life. 

In  1831,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upoa  bia^ 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  wben  he  was  growing  most  rapidly  in  the  affectionate  regard!  ■ 
his  congregation  at  Nashville,  and  in  the  respect  and  good  will  of  tb<  i^ 
rounding  community,  that  death  terminated  bis  career.  During  bis  ^ 
illness,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  journeying  might  prove  benefidil^ 
him,  and  his  congregation  unanimously  requested  that  be  would  biB 
the  experiment;  but  before  he  had  time  to  comply  with  their  req«A^ 
was  called  from  his  labours  to  his  reward.  His  dying  scene  was  a  ■* 
edifying  example  of  Christian  serenity  and  hope.  A  draught  of  irattf  •* 
given  him,  and  he  said,  as  he  received  it,  *'  I  shall  soon  drink  from  Cbc  n^ 
of  life,  which  issues  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.**  And  sbw*? 
after,  his  spirit  took  its  upward  flight.  He  died  January  12, 1S32.  ap 
fifty-four  years.     His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  tbe  lUf*  '• 
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Biime.*  Faneral  SennoiiB  were  also  preaohed  ai  SteabenYiUe  and  Waak^ 
LDgtoD,  by  the  Pastors  of  the  two  Cburohea  to  which  he  had  Sttoeessively 
mniBfiered. 

Dr.  Jennings'  publications  are  a  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg,  1818 ;  a  Missionary  Sermon  delivered  at  the  organization  of  a 
Mission  Family  in  Pittsburg,  1822 ;  a  Sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  David  Acheson  jr.,  1826 ;  [the  substance  of  this  was  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society];  the  History  of  Margaretta  0.  Hoge, 
daughter  of  David  Hoge,  Esq.,  of  Steubenville,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her  age,  1827 ;  [a  small  volume  publbhed  by  the  American  Sunday 
Sdbool  Union.]  He  published  also  various  articles  in  the  reUgious  periodi- 
oals  of  the  day. 

FROM  THfi  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D., 

Western  Theological  SkxikaxT|  > 

Allege  ANT  Citt,  February  6, 1849.  > 

Dear  Sir:  With  the  exception  of  a  single  interview,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  met  with  Dr.  Jennings  until  we  met  in  Philadelphia,  as  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1820.  In  1829, 1  became  his  successor  as  Pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Washington,  Pa.,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  afler- 
vrards,  and  learning  something  more  of  him  in  his  private  and  social  character. 

I  well  recollect  that,  upon  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  one  of  the  strongest 
impressions  made  upon  my  mind  was  that  arising  from  his  remarkable  candour 
and  unreserved  frankness.  By  the  easiness  and  freedom  of  his  manners  he 
divested  you  at  once  of  the  feeling  of  a  stranger,  and  placed  you  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  an  intimate  friend.  There  was  nothing  artificial  in  bis  conversation, — no 
measured  statcliness  in  any  of  his  movements;  but  all  was  frank  and.  familiar, 
inviting  you  to  the  most  free  and  unrestrained  fellowship.  In  this  respect  he 
partook  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fVestem  man,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  midst  of  society  in  that  state  of  progress,  to  which  there  belongs  less  of 
form  and  more  of  animated  existence  and  social  harmony.  His  colloquial  pow- 
ers were  of  a  high  order.  Animated  and  sprightly  in  his  conversation,  he 
imparted  a  charm  to  the' social  circle,  which  he  often  enlivened  by  sallies  of 
genuine  wit,  and  the  introduction  of  appropriate  anecdotes.  In  the  midst  of  his 
liveliest  seasons  of  relaxation,  however,  he  never  forgot  the  propriety  of  a  gen- 
tleman, nor  trenched  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  Character  of  a  minister  of  Christ. 
He  was  as  courteous  as  he  was  cheerful,  and  as  delicate  as  he  was  'frank  and 
unceremonious. 

It  was  but  seldom  that  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  preach,  and 
only  when  his  health  was  feeble.  .His  discourses  were  marked  by  good  sense, 
eTangelical  doctrine,  and  an  excellent  spirit;  but  his  manner  was  neither  so 
forcible  nor  impressive  as  I  had  expected.  This  I  attributed  partly  to  his  want 
of  physical  strength,  and  partly  to  a  slavish  dependance  on  his  manuscript,  at 
the  time  1  heard  him.     For  although  he  was  a  ready,  fluent  speaker  when  at  the 

•William  Hums  was  born  la  Sootlaad,  Angntt  15, 1770,  and  was  ednoated  at  the  Univeraity 
of  Edinbargfa.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  this  country  by  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  1799,  and  arrived  in  Nashrille,  in  1800,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He  was 
several  fears  Professor  of  Ancient  Languafep  in  Camberlaad  College,  and  also  Principal  of  the 
Nashville  Female  Academy.  He  died  in  Nashville  on  the  23d  of  May,  1833,  and  his  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  by  President  Lindsley.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  man,  not  only  of  learn- 
ing) but  of  most  exemplary  religions  character.  One  of  his  sons,  the  late  Alfred  Hume,  was 
disUnjpished  as  a  teacher.  Another,  the  late  Rev.  Jamet  W.  Hume,  was  bom  at  Nashville 
in  1822;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  at  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  at 
Princeton ;  was  settled  in  the  mlnistiy  snooessively  in  Qallatin,  Tenn.,  and  in  Tallahasseey  Fa. ; 
nod  died  near  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  in  1854. 
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Bar,  in  the  pulpit  he  genenillj  read  his  sermoDS.  Upon  expresaing  to  him  imj 
surprise  that  one  who  had  been  so  thoroughly  disciplined  to  speak  without  vri- 
ting,  should  adopt  this  method,  he  gave  as  a  reason,  that,  as  he  had  not  bees 
early  trained  to  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  theological  subjects,  he  vas 
afraid  he  might,  in  the  haste  and.  rapidity  of  extemporaneous  spetiking,  say 
something  which  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  thai 
endanger  both  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  When  an  emergcncr 
occurred,  however,  which  threw  him  back  on  his  former  habit  of  extern  poraneoas 
speaking,  he  is  reported  to  have  preached  with  much  more  power  and  Ikr  g^reater 
acceptance,  than  when  he  read  his  discourses — as  the  following  anecdote,  which  I 
received  from  the  Rev.  £lisha  Macurdy,  will  show. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  he  Went  to  assist  Mr.  Macurdy  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.     Having  lodged  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  night  preoedBf 
the  Communion,  in  retiring  to  rest  he  had  left  his  coat — in  the  pocket  of  whir', 
were  his  sermons — too  near  the  fireplace.     During  the  i)ight  it  fell  into  the  ^n, 
and  both  coat  and  sermons  were  burnt.     Having  repaired  his  loss  in  the  momii^. 
as  far  as  his  clothing  was  concerned,  from  Mr.  Macurdy 's  wardrobe,  he  went  is 
the  church,  and  entered  the  pulpit  with  much  fear  and  trembling,  lest,  for  warr 
of  his  notes,  he  should  not  be  able  to  proceed.    The  result,  however, 
different  Irum  what  he  had  anticipated.     He  preache4  with  uncommon 
and  ability,  and  every  body  was  delighted.     A  pious  old  lady  who  had 
heard  him  preach  before,  could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  her  gratiOed  feei- 
ings;  and,  as  Dr.  Jennings  passed  out  of  the  church,  she  approached  him,  aa^ 
oagerly.  grasping  his  hand,  said,  "0,  Mr.  Jennings,  but  that  was  a  fine  sermea 
you  gave  us  to-day — I  never  heard  you  preach  so  well  before."    **  It  was  a  prettr 
good  substitute,"  said  Mr.  Macurdy,  who  was  near,  "  but  as  for  his  sermon,  i! 
was  burned  last  night,"  and  then  told  her  what  had  occurred.     "  Well,  tmly," 
said  the  good  lady,  after  hearing  the  account  of  the  disaster, — "  I  wish  Mr.  Jo- 
nings  no  harm,  but  I  wish  he  may  always  have  his  sermons  burned,  when  he 
comes  to  preach  for  us." 

As  far  as  my  own  observation  extended,  however,  it  was  on  the  floor  of  ear 
ecclesiastical  courts  that  he  exhibited  his  greatest  strength,  and  appeared  to  the 
most  advantage.  I  rdCollect  to  have  received  a  very  deep  impression  of  his  great 
power  as  a  debater,  on  one  occasion,  in  tlie  Qeneral  Assembly.  The  qoestioa 
under  discussion  was  a  proposition  relative  to  making  the  Synods  the  final  coarti 
of  adjudication  in  all  cases  of  disciplinary  process.  In  the  discussion  of  tkii 
question  he  appeared  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  handleiji  the  subject  like  one  li 
whose  mind  courts  of  law,  and  questions  of  jurisprudence,  were  perfectlj 
iar.  And  although,  in  the  view  which  he  took,  he  was  not  sustained  by  the 
of  the  house,  all  admitted  the  ability  of  his  argument,  and  the  skill  with  wbic^ 
he  presented  it.  On  such  occasions  he  might  justly  be  said  to  be  eloquent.  N«c 
that  there  was  any  thing  sparkling  or  brilliant  in  his  speeches,  but  with  a  dear, 
strong  flow  of  thought  and  language,  he  riveted  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  aa^ 
carried  them  with  him  to  the  conclusions  which  he  aimed  to  reach.  His  tiaiaf 
of  argumentation,  when  I  heard  him,  were  not  indeed  as  compactly  logical  s^ 
those  of  some  other  men;  but  they  were  sufficiently  so  for  all  the  purposes  rf 
successful  conviction.  He  was  quick  in  discerning  the  weak  point  of  an  ai^ 
ment,  and,  as  a  respondent,  never  failed  to' take ^d van ti^  of  it,  and  make  Ins 
opponent  feel  thai  his  best  constructed  defences  were  in  imminent  danger  c( 
demolition,  if  indeed  they  were  not  actually  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  hiscrie^ 
brated  debate  with  Mr.  Campbell  at  Nashville,  an  intelligent  young  firwnd  of 
mine  who  was  present  and  heard  him,  wrote  me  in  terms  of  high  admiration  of 
his  skill  and  power,  in  this  respect.  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  by  tiatt 
who  knew  him  as  a  lawyer  at  the  Bar,  that,  in  this  particular,  he  gnady 
excelled. 
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The  piety  of  Dr.  Jennings  was  earnest,  butunostenUtioas.  He  seemid  to  be 
a  man  of  very  humble  spirit;  and  his  whole  deportment  iras  that  of  a  sinoere 
follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  He  had  a  mild  and  placid  countenance, 
calculated  to  win  the  affection  and  secure  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  and 
fellow  Christians. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  respecting  this  highly  gifted  and 
excellent  brother.  By  the  ministers  and  churches  throughout  this  region,  he  is 
held  in  respectful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

Your  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

DAVID  ELLIOTT. 


FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  FINE, 

MBMBEa  OV  OOlTQaEflS,  AG. 

Ogdehsbubo.  N.  T.,  July  6, 1848. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  conversing  with  you,  so;aetime  since,  upon  the  peculiar 
traits  of  character  exhibited  by  some  eminent  clergymen  of  by-gone  days,  T 
related  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Bev.  Obadiah  Jennings,  which,  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  I  now  repeat  in  writing. 

Many  years  ago,  (about  a  quarter  of  a  century,)  I  met  Mr.  Jennings,  as  a 
fellow-member,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had 
been  ordained  a  minister  a  few  years  before;  and  this  was  his  first  appearance, 
at  least  in  that  capacity,  in  that  venerable  Body.  I  was  struck  with  the  plain- 
ness of  his  person,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  often  engaged  in 
debate  on  matters  of  business;  and  though  he  spoke  briefly,  it  was  always  with 
discrimination,  clearness,  and  point.  He  evidently  at  first  felt  himself  somewhat 
a  stranger;  but  from  day  to  day  he  became  more  at  ease,  and  his  arguments 
were  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect.  They  were  manifestly  the  product 
of  a  sound,  logical  and  well  balanced  mind. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  exhibited  the  meekness  and  self-possession  of  Mr.  Jennings,  even  more 
strikingly  than  his  success  in  debate  had  shown  his  reasoning  powers.  A  certain 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  the  Southwest,  of  highly  respectabje  standing,  and 
venerable  in  years  and  appearance,  took  the  opposite  side  in  an  argument  with  Mr. 
Jennings,  who,  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of  an  experienced  disputant,  effectu- 
ally refuted  his  antagonist's  positions.  The  Doctor,  apparently  conscious  of 
being  worsted,  lost  his  temper,  and  asked  with  great  spirit  where  Mr.  Jennings 
had  learned  his  clerical  manners,  that  he  could  treat  the  opinions  of  his  seniors 
in  the  ministry  with  no  more  respect.  He  recollected  that  Mr.  J.  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  the  Bar, — ^in  a  profession  that  foments  disputes  and  wrangling;  and 
be  could  tell  the  young  minister  th^t  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cultivate  both 
piety  and  modesty.  He  continued  his  remarks  at  some  length;  and  they  were 
so  personal,  and  severe,  and  withal  so  undeserved,  as  to  excite  a  general  sympa- 
thy for  Mr.  Jennings.  When  he  rose  to  reply,  I  thought  the  clergyman  would 
be  lost  in  the  lawyer;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  Mr.  J.  said  it  was  true  that  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  the  Law,  and  had  brought  into  the 
ministry  much  of  that  independence  of  thought  and  freedom  of  remark  to  which 
he  bad  been  accustomed  in  his  former  profession.  He  remarked  with  great 
humility  that  much  of  his  life  had  gone  to  waste,  but  that  what  remained  he 
had  devoted  to  his  Saviour.  He  begged  of  the  fathers  in  the  Church  to  give  him 
their  counsel  or  reproof,  when  they  saw  that  he  needed  either;  and  when  they 
instructed  him  to  be  humble,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  would  be  willing  he  should  imitate.  The  good  Doctor 
again  arose,  and  was  quite  overcome  with  feeling.    He  said  that  the  strong  food 
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and  healthy  dlmate  of  the  West  rendered  her  oona  impiilaTe  and  impeii 
He  asked  forgiYeness  of  the  youog  minister,  and  premised  that,  when  be 
administered  reproof,  he  would  do  it  in  a  more  Christian  manner. 

Yoors  Terj  trolj, 

JOHN 


-•♦- 


SYLVESTER  LARNED  * 

1817—1820. 

Stlvsster  L  abned,  whose  career  was  scarcelj  less  splendid  or  less  brief 
than  that  of  a  meteor,  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Angost  31 »  179C. 
His  father.  Col.  Simon  Lamed,  wus  a  man  of  no  small  consideration  both  is 
oivil  and  military  life ;  and  his  mother,  who,  previous  to  her  marriage,  was 
a  Miss  Ball  of  Hartford,  possessed  a  degree  of  intellectual  and  mors] 
energy,  and  withal  a  power  and  copiousness  of  expression,  which  gave  her 
a  prominence  in  every  circle  in  which  she  moved.  This  son  is  said  to  have 
inherited,  in  no  small  degree,  his  mother's  peculiarities;  and  some  who 
were  fascinated  and  overwhelmed  by  the  son's  eloquence,  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  the  mother  could  have  appeared  in  the  ptdpit,  she  would  have 
shown  herself  in  no  wise  his  inferior.  • 

The  earliest  development  of  young  Laraed's  mind  conveyed  no  eqaivoeal 
evidence  of  both  brilliancy  and  power.  Even  in  the  intercourse  of  child* 
hood,  he  was  distinguished'  for  his  remarkable  control  of  other  minds ;  and 
his  youthful  companions  are  said  to  have  rendered  many  an  aneonseioiis 
tribute  to  his  stirring  eloquence.  It  is  recordisd  of  him  that,  on  one  oeci- 
sion,  he  laid  a  wager  with  his  brother  that  he  would  talk  to  him  in  a  way 
that  should  make  him  weepf  and  that  his  pathetic  utterances  aeCnally 
proved  an  overmatch  for  his  brother's  power  of  resistance.  His  conns 
preparatory  to  entering  College  was  at  Lenox  Academy ;  and  his  proficiency 
in  every  branch  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  bespoke  an  intellect  of 
the  highest  order. 

In  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  yet  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  entered 
Williams  CpUege ;  but,  before  he  had  been  there  many  months,  he  gin 
himself  so  much  to  youthful  indiscretions  and  irregularities,  that  it  ra 
thought  proper  that  he  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  institution.  The  nezi 
year,  however,  he  was  transferred  to  Middlebury  College,  where  he  fomi 
strong  religious  influences  pressing  upon  him,  which  he  seems  to  have  kii 
little  disposition  to  resist ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  mother's  affectmsft 
and  earnest  counsels  came  in  aid  of  his  own  reflections,  to  set  h\m  funnri 
in  the  right  way.  But,  notwithstanding'  he  evinced  an  exemplary  respcil 
for  Divine  institutions,  and  a  disposition  to  associate  chiefly  with  persons  cf 
virtuous  habits,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  permanent  change  of  cbu* 
actor  till  he  had  reached  his  Junior  year.  Indeed,  previous  to  this  tise, 
he  seems  to  have  relapsed,  in  some  measure,  into  the  thoughtlessness  tad 
levity  of  preceding  years ;  and  if  he  had  moved  onward  with  the  eumst 
into  which  he  was  then  falling,  not  improbably  he  would  hare  been  foond, 

•  Life  ftod  Eloquence  of  Laroed,  bj  Rot.  R.  R.  aorley.— MS.  tnm  Rtv.  W.  AUm,  D.O. 
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at  Ao  distant  period,  sitiing  in  the  eeat  of  tho  sooffer.  In  1818,  however, 
Ikis  mind  was  fastened  intensely  and  permanently  on  the  tilings  that 
1t>elonged  to  his  everlasting  peace.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Smith,  who  was  a  class  mate  of  Mr.  •  Lamed,  and  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  him,  for  the  following  account  of  the  change  which, 
at  that  time,  occurred  in  his  character  : — 

**•  It  was  during  one  of  those  memorable  revivals  of  religion  with  which  Hid- 
dlebury  College  was,  at  that  early  period,  remarkably  blessed,  that  Lamed 
became,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  subject  of  renewing  grace.  The 
scenes  that  passed  in  some  of  our  religious  meetings  in  those  days  will,  I  am 
sure,  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  witnessed  them.  I  remember  the 
place  and  the  hour  which  marked  the  first  open  manifestation  of  seriousness 
in  Lamed,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  In  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  in  the 
old  College,  there  was  a  crowded  assemblage  of  students  engaged  in  a  con- 
ference or  prayer  meeting.  The  scene  was  one  of  deep  solemnity.  It  was 
observed  that  many  heads  were  bowed  during  the  exercises ;  but  not  an 
individual^  I  presume,  even  suspected  that  Lamed  was  sharing  in  the 
impression.  But  he  was  there ;  and  that  hour  undoubtedly  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  crisis  in  his  existence. 

''After  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Solomon  M.  Allen  of  Pittsfield, 
(Larned's  intimate  friend,)  with  myself,  were  remaining  in  the  room,  we 
found,  to  our  surprise,  that  L.  was  lingering  also.  He  was  sitting  in  pro- 
found silence  and  solemnity,  as  if  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  had  taken 
bold  of  him.  And  this  indeed  was  really  the  case.  A  question  that  we 
put  to  him  brought  from  him  the  most  frank  avowid  of  the  state  of  his 
mind ;  and  so  intense  was  the  agony  of  his  spirit  that  it  seemed  almost 
insupportable.  He  askad  us  to  pray  for  him,  and  we  did  so ;  and  then  left 
him  for  that  evening,  not  less  astonished  than  gratified  by  what  we  had 
witnessed. 

**  This  state  of  deep  conviction  of  sin  did  not  quickly  pass  away.  He 
struggled  on  for  weeks  in  '  a  horror  of  great  darknesq.'  It  was  to  have  been 
expected,  considering  his  characteristic  ardour,  that  his  exercises,  while  in 
this  slate  of  mind,  would  be  marked  by  great  strength  and  pungency  ;  and 
BO  it  actually  was.  I  can  never  forget  the  meeting  I  had  with  him,  during 
this  period,  on  my  return  to  College  after  a  short  absence — ^when  I  inquired 
of  him  in  respect  to  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  made  me  this  frightful 
answer — *  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  say,  I  know ;  but  I  may  as  well  say  it  as 
feel  it — if  I  could  with  this  right  arm  reach  up  and  pluck  Jehovah  from  his 
throne,  I  would.*  And  yet,  the  rebel  yielded  at  last;  and  then  his  soul 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  Heaven.  I  heard  him,  shortly 
after,  make  his  first  address  in  a  prayer-meeting-^*  Oh,'  said  he,  with  a 
perfectly  illuminated  expression  of  countenance, — '  how  easy  a  thing  it  now 
appears  to  me  to  become  a  Christian — it  is  QOt  more  easy  to  breathe ; '  and 
he  seemed  really  to  marvel  that  all  the  unconverted  persons  whom  he  was 
addressing,  did  not  instantly  give  their  hearts  to  the  Saviour.  Here  again, 
his  highly  imaginative  and  glowing  temperament  had  full  opportunity  to 
display  itself;  and  so  intense  was  his  spiritual  rapture  that  I  remember  his 
flaying,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  should  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  light- 
ning should  strike  him  at  that  moment,  that  thus  his  Dpirit  might  imme- 
diatelv  be  borne  Into  his  Redeemer's  presenoe. 
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"  This,  of  course,  in  the  first  fashion  of  it,  did  not  continue.  But  Ui 
sabsequent  life  dearly  showed  that  he  was  now  the  subject  of  a  radial 
change.  Id  due  time,  he  made  a  publio  profession  of  his  faith,  and,  so  &r 
as  I  know,  he  always  honoared  that  profession  bj  an  exemplary  Christia 
life." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lamed  gayeeyidene6,throttghont  his  college  coune. 
of  great  oompreheDsiveness  of  mind,  and  a  remarkable  facility  at  acquiriig 
knowledge,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ever  distinguished  for  intense  t^ 
cation.  He  seemed  to  have  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  erery  solijeet 
that  presented  itself;  and  not  unfrequently  the  most  rapid  glance  at  tk 
lesson  to  be  recited,  would  enable  him,  in  the  recitation,  greatly  to  tc&gm 
those  who  had  been  doggedly  at  work  for  hours  io  exploring  its  deep  ad 
dark  places.  He  graduated  at  the  Commencement  in  1813  ;  and  on  tk 
occasion  delivered  an  Oration  on  **  the  Fall  of  Poland,"  which  marked  tk 
highest  order  of  intellect;  and  elicited  the  most  intense* admiration. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  previous  to  the  change  which  occurred  in  )» 
religious  views  and  feelings,  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  Lav; 
but,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  resolved  tA 
enter  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  having  become  a  member  of  the  ehorck 
in  his  native  town,  he  joined  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  with  a  view  to  pro* 
secute  his  theological  course.  His  connection  with  the  institution,  hoverer. 
continued  only  a  few  months,  when  he  returned  to  Pittsfield,  and  va6 
engaged  for  some  time^  with  great  popularity  and  success,  as  a  teaclier. 
During  his  residence  here  at  this  period,  he  delivered  an  Oration  on  tk 
Anniversary  of  American  Independence,  indicative  alike  of  a  lofty  genius 
and  a  glowing  patriotism.  • 

Having  relinquished  his  place  as  a  teacher  at  Pittsfield,  he  went  to  Prinee 
ton  in  November,  1814,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminut 
in  that  place.     From  the  beginning,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  sitna- 
tion,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  quickly  marked  as  a 
young  man^of-  ^eat  power  and  promise.     Perhaps  he  was  not  distingnisM 
here,  more  than  at  Middlebury,  for  his  diligence  in  the  prescribed  courM  <t 
study  ;  but  his  facility  at  acquiring  and  communicating  gave  him  an  adrta- 
tage  which  few  others  have  ever  possessed ;  and  those  exercises  particolarlj 
which  put  in  requisition  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  strength  of  ima^ 
tion,  and  promptness  and  power  of  expression,  marked  him  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.     Not  long  before  he  left  the  Seminary,  he  pa&sed  sotae 
time  in  Newark  and  £lizabetbtown,  during  a  season  of  unusual  attentioo  te 
religion  in  those  places ;  and  though  he  was  not  yet  a  licensed  preaebcr,  k 
addressed  large  assemblies  on  the  subject  of  the  great  concern,  widi  9■^ 
prising  ability  and  eflfect.     His  own  religious  affections'  seem  to  have  be<i 
quickened  and  improved  from  mingling  in  these  deeply  interesting  seeaei; 
and  nothing  could  have  constituted  a  better  preparation  for  his  approadu^ 
consecration  to  the  ministerial  office. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on  the  ITik 
of  April,  1817  ;  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  tbe<aat 
Presbytery,  about  the  middle  of  July  following.  His  exercise  i>efore  tk 
Presbytery,  technically  styled  "  the  popular  sermon,"  he  is  said  to  baft 
prepared  in  the  course  of  one  night,  while  the  Presbytery  Was  in 
The  occasion  of  his  ordination  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
his  mind,  and  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written  shortly  after,  shows  bovstros^ 
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he  felt  his  dependance  on  the  Savioar's  promised  aid,  and  how  highly  he 
valued  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Lamed's  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  astonished  all  who  had  not 
previously  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  his  wonderful  powers.  The  announce* 
raent  that  he  was  to  preach  in  any  particular  church,  was  the  signal  for  that 
church  being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  while,  not  nnfrequently,  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  thronged*  to  the  place  were  unable  to  get  within  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  There  are  many  who  remember  the  wonderful  excite- 
meut  that  prevailed  in  respect  to  him ;  and  probably  none  who  do  remem- 
ber it,  can  remember  any  thing  that  approaches  to  it  in  point  of  intensity, 
in  respect  to  any  other  individual. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817,  the  Rev.  Ellas  ComeliuB, 
who  had  undertaken  a  mission  to  the  South,  partly  to  enlist  public  atten- 
tion to  our  Indian  tribes,  and  partly  and  especially  to  ascertain  the  moral 
condition  of  New  Orleans, — stopped  at  Princeton;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
engaged  Mr.  Lamed  to  become  a  coadjutor  with  him  in  his  projected  enter- 
prise. .Accordingly,  after  having  spent  a  few  weeks,  subsequent  to  his  licen- 
sure, in  visiting  his  friends,  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
his  journey,  Mr.  L.  set  out,  near  the  close  of  September, — not,  however, 
without  some  painful  anxieties,  and  even  gloomy  forebodings, — to  join 
his  friend  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  preached  at  various  points  on  his 
route,  and  never  failed  to  leave  behind  him  a  powerful  impression, — no  mat- 
ter what  may  have  happened  to  be  the  character  of  the  audience.  On  his 
arrival  at  Natchez,  he  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of  January,  1818,  and  was  met  with  a 
most  hearty  welcome,  not  only  by  his  friend  Cornelius,  but  by  many  others 
who  had  been  looking  for  him  with  great  interest  and  expectation. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  commenced  his  public  labours,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  not  only  through  the  length 
and  breadth,  but  to  the  innermost  heart,  of  the  city.  Persons  of-  all  classes 
and  descriptions  thronged  after  him,  and  the  purpose  was  formed  without 
delay  to  secure,  if  possible,  his  permanent  ministrations.  *  Provision  was 
made  at  once  for  erecting  a  new  and  splendid  church,  and  the  individuals 
cbgaged  in  the  enterprise  presented  him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  which 
he  seems,  with  little  hesitation,  to  have  accepted.  He  remained  in  New 
Orleans,  labouring  in  season  and  out  of  season,  till  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  he  set  out  to  return  to  the  North ;  having,  during  his  brief  sojourn 
there,  drawn  forth  an  amount  of  good  will,  and  gratitude,  and  admiration, 
which  cpnstituted  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  both  his  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities. 

He  reached  Pittsfield  about  the  middle  of  June,  where  he  was  welcomed 
of  course  with  every  affectionate  and  congratulatory  expression.  As  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  bis  visit  to  the  North  was  to  complete  the  arrangements, 
already  partially  made,  for  the  building  of  his  church,  he  found  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  his  friends ;  though  he  travelled  somewhat  extensively, 
and  preached  in  several  of  the  most  important  churches,  and  never  failed 
to  fulfil  the  highest  expectation  which  had  been  formed  concerning  him. 
He  reached' New  Orleans,  on  his  return,  on  the  21st  of  December  following, 
after  a  journey  rendered  uncommonly  tedious  and  difficult  by  the  low  water 
in  tbe  Wastem  rivers. 
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Notwithstanding  some  discouraging  oireamstanoes  had  oooarred  in 
tion  with  the  building  of  his  church,  they  were  all  sueceasfully  met.  aad« 
the  4th  of  July,  1819,  the  finished  building  was  dedicated  to  the  wonUf 
and  serrice  of  God,  which  he  made  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  moat  do(|aMt 
e£fort8. 

In  December  following,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Wyer,  from  Newhiu;- 
port,  Mass., — a  lady  of  great  worth  and  no  small  personal  attraction. 

As  Mr.  Lamed  had  not  yet  passed  a  summer  in  New  Orleans,  his  eoarti' 
tution  of  course  had  not  become  in  any  degree  conformed  to  the  fillimlr; 
and  hence  it  was  with  no  little  anxiety  that  his  friends  heard  of  his  detv* 
mination  to  remain  there  during  the  succeeding  sickly  season.  Thon^  m 
one  can  doubt  that  his  purpose  to  do  so  was  dictated  by  the  strongest  coi- 
vietion  of  duty,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  his  life  was  in  immiDat 
peril,  yet  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  a  mistakii 
view  of  his  obligations  that  led  him  to  this  course.  He  seems,  howerer^li 
have  formed  the  purpose  after  the  most  mature  reflection,  and  to  kR 
girded  himself,  from  the  beginning,  for  a  conflict  even  with  the  last  eoeaj. 
Meanwhile,  his  conversation  and  deportment  indicated  an  increased  dcgm 
of  spirituality ;  and  his  preaching  seemed  specially  designed  to  aecoofiU 
the  immediate  preparation  of  his  hearers  for  the  eternal  world.  Ama% 
his  papers  were  found  the  following  resolutions,  dated  New  Orleans,  Jilf 
3,  1820. 

'^  1.  I  will  try,  from  this  time,  to  be  more  punctual  and  fervent  in  secret  as  wdl  • 
in  fkmily  prayer. 

''  2.  I  will  try-  to  give  up,  both  in  fact  and  in  appearance^  my  besetting  levitj  d 
character  and  disposition. 

*'  8.  I  will  try  tostndy  more  in  my  profession,  and  to  preach  better. 

'^4.  I  will  try  to  bring  myself,  upon  tht  whole,  nearer  every  day  to  the  pnfff 
deportment  of  a  serious  Christian. 

"  May  the  Lord  Jesns  help  me  in  my  effort,  for  his  name's  sake.     Amen. 

"  SvLTiBsraK  Laud.* 

The  pestilence  at  length  began  to  show  itself;  and  before  the  close  cf 
August  it^was  spreading  with  terrible  effect.     Mr.  Lamed,  prompted  sSt 
by  a  naturally  humane  and  generous  spirit,  and  by  a  high  sense  of  dstj  « 
a  Christian  minister,  hesitated  not  to  be  found  wherever  there  was  snffcfi^ 
to  be  relieved  or  want  to  be  supplied.     On  the  last  Sabbath  in  Augnst,  h 
met  his  beloved  flock,  bowed  as  they  were  under  the  burden  of  sorrov,isd 
addressed  them  (as  it  proved,  for  the  last  time)  on  the^  strikingly  sppi*- 
priate  words, — ^words  which  might  seem  almost  prophetic  of  the  scenes  «p« 
which  he  was  about  to  enter: — ''For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  b 
gain.*'     The  sermon,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  memoir  of  his  life  Ij  It* 
Ourley,  is  exceedingly  brief  and  apparently  unstudied ;  and  yet  it  hmAo 
a  spirit  well  befitting  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and  it  quc^ 
became  apparent  to  both  himself  and  others,  that  it  was  assuming  its  w^ 
malignant  form.  It  had  a  fatal  termination  on  Thursday  evening,  the  314 
of  August, — ^the  day  which  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  following  brief  account  of  his  illness  is  from  a  letter  of  Hxs.  Ltfiel 
to  Mr.  Cornelius,  written  shortly -after  his  death. 

"He  evinced  no  alarm,  when  sensible  that  the  yellow  fever  had  sened  spoakiB 
After  thirty-six  hours,  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovery,  though,  at  that  tSn?.  ^ 
apprehension  of  danger  was  entertained  by  his  friends.  From  the  oCmBeocpflMi « 
his  disease,  a  most  unnatural  depn-ssion  of  his  spirits  was  evident,  from  vhkk  m 
effort  could  arouse  bim.   When  1  have  bent  over  him,  using  eveiy  poisilie  taa^  m 
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restore  some  sign  of  wonted  cheerfalness,  he  would  look  upon  me  with  a  fixedness  and 
earnestness  which  seemed  to  say, — '  Gall  not  my  thoughts  (Vom  the  contemplation  of 
that  scene  into  which  my  spirit  soon  must  enter.'  The  expression  of  his  face  at  those 
moments  I  can  never  forget,  though  my  years  be  lengthened  to  the  utmost  bound  of 
human  existence, — ^the  calmness  and  resignation  of  the  Christian  triumphing  orer  the 
struggles  of  nature.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
marked  ita  progress,  and  observed  each  unfavourable  change  as  it  appeared.  There 
was  entire  resignation  to  his  Maker's  will,  and  a  readiness  to  obey  the  summons,  at 
whatever  hour  he  might  be  called  to  depart.  When  all  hope  was  annihilated,  and  the 
last  fatal  symptom  appeared,  he  beheld  it  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  an 
unchanged  countenance.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him j  it  came  like  a  kind  angel  to 
bear  him  to  his  Father's  bosom ;  and  when  the  heart  that  clung  to  him  as  to  life  itself 
was  bursting  with  unutterable  anguish,  he  remained  unmoved,  for  his  heart  was  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord.  His  reason,  except  for  a  few  short  intervals,  was  continued  to 
him,  bright  and  unimpaired  till  life's  last  hour.  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  took 
his  leave  of  me,  saying  that  it  was  all  right  that  we  should  be  separated,  and  begged  I 
might  not  come  into  the  room  again — ^he  had  given  up  the  world,  and  wished  to  shut 
out  every  object  that  might  fix  his  thoughts  upon  it.  We  parted, — ^my  beloved  bus- 
band  to  join  the  blest  above,  and  enter  a  olissful  and  enrapturing  scene, — I,  to  a  world 
which  no  longer  held  a  charm  to  entice  me,-^for  the  dearest  tie  that  bound  me  to  it 
was  dissolved." 

Mr.  Larned's  death  occurred  on  the  day  which  lad  b6en  set  apart  by  his 
cbarch  to  be  devoted  to  prayer,  humiliatiou,  and  thanksgiving,  and  on 
nrhich  they  had  expected  to  listen  to  his  voico  from  the  pulpit ;  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  they  had  occasion  to  observe  it  as  a  day  of  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing. His  remains  were  carried  to  his  church,  where  the  Episcopal  burial 
Bervice  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hull,*  after  which  they  wei*e  deposited 
in  their  final  resting  place.  The  shock  to  the  congregation  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  of  gathering, — to  the  city  of  whioh  he  was  fast  becoming 
the  tdol,  cannot  well  be  imagined ;  and  the  sad  tidings,  as  they  went  abroad 
through  the  land,  produced  everywhere  an  intensity  of  grief,  as  if  there 
bad  been  an  all-pervading  sense  of  personal  bereavement. 

Mr.  Larned,  in  his  whole  character,  bore  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  great- 
ness. Though  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  yet  his  erect,  symmetrical 
and  majestic  form,  his  open  and  generous  countenance,  the  lustre  of  his 
eye,  and  the  grace  of  his  whole  manner,  marked  him,  even  in  a  (rowJ,  as 
m  extraordinary  man.  And  these  external  characteristics  were  a  true 
index  to  his  mind  and  heart.  He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension  that  well 
Qigh  outstripped  the  lightning.  He  comprehended  by  a  glance  that  upon 
which  others  might  bestow  weeks  of  intellectual  labour,  and  yet  not  com- 
prehend it  so  well.  Though  his  mind  more  naturally  laid  hold  of  a  sub- 
ject in  bold  and  impressive  outline  than  in  minute  detail,  yet,  if  occasion 
required,  he  could  grapple  successfully  with  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
intellectual,  moral  or  theological  science.  His  memory  was  uncommonly 
retentive  and  exact,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  out  with  perfect  accuracy 

•  Jambs  Foster  Hull  was  bom  hi  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  the  15th  of  Mav,  1776.  His  father 
vas  A  respeetable  Presbvterian  clergyman,  and  his  mother  was  distingaisbed  not  only  for  her 
Atellect  bat  her  patriotism,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Castlex«agh.  He  waa  edacafced 
\l  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  travelled  extensiyely  under  eiroamstanoee  highlr 
kvourable  to  intelleotaal  ImproTement.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  enlisted  with. 
;reat  seal  in  the  memorable  struggle  of  1798  and  1799,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
iirounsstances,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Norfolk  early  in  1800.  He  oflSoiated 
or  a  while  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  married  to  an  Irish  lady 
it  great  beauty  and  elegaooe.  Thence  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  practised  Law.  He  was 
nvfled  to  New  Orleans  In  1814  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation,  and  ofOciated  at  first  as  a  Pres- 
hjt&rimn  elergyman,  bnt,  by  reqaest  of  the  oongreffatfon,  took  orders  in  the  Episoopal  Church. 
Se  waa  a  good  olassioal  scholar,  and  established  an  Academy  in  New  Orleans,  whioh  was 
iberally  patroniieda  He  died  at  New  Orleans,  ater  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  0th  of  June,. 
1833,  bAviag  been  (ha  fiaotov  of  OhHsi  Ohwoh  ia  that  city,  nineteen  yeais.  He  was  rny 
athnate  with  Mr.  Lamed,  and  ofl&ciated  at  his  marriage  as  well  as  his  burial. 
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what  had  once  been  committed  to  it.  HLs  imaginadon  was  bold  and  k%: 
it  revelled  amidst  images  of  grandeur  and  strength,  rather  than  of  ^^gm'^ 
beauty  and  delicacy.  His  feelings  were  as  strong  as  his  perceptions  wet 
clear  and  rapid ;  and  yet  they  were  under  admirable  control, — nerer  sab- 
jecting  him,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  to  the  semblance  of  embarraasvot 
He  was  eminently  qualified,  by  both  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitaiioa 
for  great  enterprises :  with  a  power  of  persuasion  that  was  irreaiatiUe,  ia 
ardour  that  nothing  could  damp,  an  intrepidity  that  nothing  could  terrify, 
and  a  perseverance  that  nothing  could  discourage, — ^he  had  only  to  set  ab«iS 
any  great  work,  and  it  was  almost  sure  of  being  accomplished.  Th^rt  were 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  project  of  building  his  church  in  New  Orl 
that  seemed  well  nigh  insurmountable  ;  and  yet,  before  his  skilful 
ment  and  untiring  energy,  they  all  disappeared  ;  and  he  lived  long  einra^ 
(alas !  only  long  enough)  to  see  this  favourite  object  brought  to  its  desind 
consummation. 

But  it  was  in  the  pulpit  that  he  earned  his  brightest  laurels.     He  was  grc^ 
everywhere,  and  in  every  thing;,  but  it  was  in  his  appropriate  character  if 
a  prea,pher  of  the  Qospel,  that  he  towered  to  such  a  surprising  height.    Ha 
voice  was  unrivalled,  in  both  melody  and  flexibility,  and  accommodated 
itself  with  perfect  accuracy  to  the  sentiment  which  he  uttered.     There  wis 
a  solemnity,  an  earnestness,  and  sometimes  an  aU-subdning  pathos;  then 
was  the  soul  kindling  in  the  eye  and  beaming  through  the  oountenaoee ; 
there  was  a  grace  and  appropriateness  of  gesticulation,  and  an  incorapart- 
ble  majesty  pervading  the  whole  manner, — all  of  which  combined,  con^tn- 
ted  him  no  doubt  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  age.     The  efiece 
which  his  preaching  produced,  were  quite  in  accordance  with  this  represea- 
tatiop.    I  heard  him  in  one  of  his  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit;  and  though  his 
audience  was  composed  chiefly  of  his  fellow-students,  and  other  young  bmb 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  most  familiar  intercourse,  jet,  Ibr 
a  time,  he  made  them  all  forget  that  he  was  their  daily  companum,  aad  U 
the  close  of  the  service,  they  found  themselves  well  nigh  overpowered  bj 
his  eloquence.     He  was  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  (as  I  was  informed  hj 
the  clergyman  whose  pulpit  he  occupied,)  when  the  bells  rung  an  alara  d 
fire ;  but,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  not  an  individual  moved  from  his  eat 
A  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  political  life,  who  had  no  religious  sjaipa^ 
thies  with  Mr.  Lamed,  and  who  rather  prided  himself  upon  his  power  of  sdf 
command,  was  induced  by  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  eloquence,  to  f  :• 
to  hear  him  preach ;  and  he  sat  struggling  with  his  emotions,  and  bathed  c 
tears,  during  nearly  the  whole  service,  though  he  subsequently  expresKd 
himself  very  doabtful  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  Itsteacd. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  must  be  admitted  in  respect  to  Mr.  Larasd*! 
high  intellectual  endowments,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  secret  of  kis 
marvellous  power  over  an  audience,  lay  chiefly  in  his  manner.  One  or  tvo 
facts  occur  to  me  which  strikingly  illustrate  this.  I  remember  to  hvn 
heard  him  preach  a  sermon  on  the  text — "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Sea 
hath  the  witness  in  himself  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  minutes  eC  tt» 
delivery,  the  audience  were  well  high  entranced ;  and  well  do  I  recollect  te 
have  heard  one  individual  who  listened  to  it,  and  who  had  sot  the  rsfMitatn 
of  easily  falling  into  ecstacies,  remark  that,  at  the  close  of  the  disccwrat. 
such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him,  he  found  it  aeareelj  pesnhk 
for  some  time,  to  rise  fram  his  seat ;  and  yet  the  ezpreanoos  b j  wUeh  tkii 
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effect  was  chiefly  produced  were  '*And  can  you  sleep  ?  Will  you  sleep  ? 
Dare  you  sleep  ?''  Dr.  Cornelius  stated  that  shortly  after  Mr.  L.  went  to 
New  Orleans,  he  (Dr.  C.)  happened  to  be  in  his  study  on  a  Sabbath  eye- 
ning,  just  as  Mr.  L.  was  going  out  to  .preach ;  and  seeing  his  sermon  lie 
upon  the  table,  he  took  it  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  strain  of 
doqnence,  found  this  expression — 

**  Death,  what  a  thoaghtV| 
He  told  Mr.  L.  that  it  was  too  tame  a  remark  to  be  admitted,  especially  in 
such  a  connection  ;  that  it  would  inevitably  impair  the  effect  of  the  sermon ; 
and  besought  him  to  omit  it  in  the  delivery.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  to 
the  suggestion ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  Dr.  C,  though  delighted 
with  the  pfevious  part  of  the  discourse,  was  anticipating  with  a  painful 
anxiety  what  he  regarded  the  objectionable  passage.  But,  when  the  preacher 
came  to  it,  he  uttered  it  with  such  indescribable  power,  that  Dr.  C.  himself 
acknowledged  that  it  produced  more  effect  upon  himself  than  the  whole 
sermon  besides.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  my  view  of  this  matter  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  compares  the  acknowledged  effect  of  his  discourses, 
as  delivered,  with  the  actual  effect  which  they  now  produce,  when  read. 
They  certainly  are  characterized  by  vigorous  thought,  and  occasionally  by 
a  high  order  of  eloquence ;  and  yet  they  are  far  from  sustaining  the  acknow- 
ledged reputation  of  the  preacher.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  his  power 
lay  BO  entirely  in  his  manner,  that  there  was  little  besides :  doubtless  if  he 
had  lived,  he  would  have  produced  discourses  which  would  have  done  the 
highest  honour  to  his  country  and  hb  age ;  but  we  are  to  bear  in  mind 
that  those  which  we  actually  possess,  were  written  between  the  age  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four,  and  written  too  generally  with  the  utmost  rapid- 
ity, and  without  the  least  snspicbn  that  they  were  ever  to  see  the  light. 
Ijarned  has  a  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence  whioh  the  publication  of  even 
the  tamest  sermons  could  not  kill ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  say  to  those 
'who  would  know  something  of  what  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  that  they  must 
gather  it  rather  from  the  existing  traditions  of  the  effect  of  hb  preaching, 
than  from  the  volume  of  his  discourses  that  has  been  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Larned's  sermons  were  generally  written  and  delivered  memoriter ; 
though  he  had  a  rare  talent  at  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  some  of  his 
off-hand  efforts  were  among  his  most  eloquent  and  effective.  When  he 
spoke  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  without  premeditation,  his 
sentences  were  as  correct,  and  his  utterance  as  ready,  and  often  more 
impressive,  than  when  he  delivered  the  results  of  his  most  mature  reflection. 

In  the  year  1844,  an  interesting  Memoir  of  this  remarkable  man,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  was  published  in  connection  with  the  Sermons  already 
referred  to.  These  Sermons,  especially  to  those  who  knew  the  author, 
must  be  invaluable ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  posterity  would  have 
formed  both  a  higher  and  a  juster  estimate  of  his  powers,  if  the  means  of 
forming  an  estimate  which  these  discourses  furnish,  had  not  been  supplied 

to  them. 

« 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

KoRTBAicPTOir,  October  19, 1862. 

B«v.  and  dear  Sir:  When  you  have  requested  me  to  give  you  tome  of  my 
yeooUectaons  and  tmpressiotts  ooncemmg  Sylvester  Lamed,  my  answer  has  beeo 
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that,  although  his  &mily  was  of  my  parish,  and  he  vas  reoeired  bj  me  into  Ife 
Ohurch  at  Pittsfield,  of  which  I  was  Pastor,  yet  that  I  was  not  much  conTwaal 
with  him,  and  could  say  little  in  respect  to  him.  This  is  to  he  mooonnted  fet 
from  the  fiust  that  I  resided  elsewhere  until  he  hecame  a  member  of  GoQ^, 
and  that  he  was  Tery  little  at  Pittsfidd  subsequently  to  that  period. 

Yet  I  will  mention,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  witli  wtet 
interest  I  regarded  him  as  a  beautiful  graceful  boy,  of  a  Tigorous  mmd,  m  nMt 
spirit,  and  great  strength  of  purpose.  You  can  hardly  conoeiTe  of  »  greater 
contrast  of  character  than  existed  between  his  parents.  The  father.  Col.  lAned, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  calm,  quiet,  pleasant  man,  and 
by  no  means  distinguished  for  the  stronger  points  of  character.  The  metber 
was  a  woman  of  impulse;  yet  her  iiftpulses  were  on  the  side  of  virtue,  oxder, 
benevolence,  and  piety.  She  had  strong  sense,  and  a  wonderfiil  flaency  and 
energy  of  speech;  and  what  she  deemed  right,  she  dared  to  do,  whaterer  migkt 
be  the  opposing  influences.  Being  her  young  pastor,  I  was  in  inUmate  relation 
with  her;  and  experienced  from  her  continual  acts  of  kindness  which  wUl 
fade  from  my  memory.  I  .doubt  not  that  the  character  of  the  mother  was  ti 
ferred  in  strong  lines  to  the  son, — ^i^ot,  however,  by  any  mysteriona  process,  bA 
by  the  intelligible  method  of  maternal  influence,  transmitted  through  the  ty 
and  ear,  by  example  and  teaching,  to  the  growing  intellect  and  susceptible  luart 

More  than  I  knew  by  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Lamed,  I  knew  by  raeaas 
of  his  friendly  connection  with  my  brother,  Solomon  M.  Allen,  his  class  mate  at 
Middlebury,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Languages  there,  and  his  fellow  stadeat 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.    My  brother  in  one  of  his  letters 
says, — *'  Sylvester  does  well.    Rabbi  Stuart  tells  me  that  he  is  a  plant  woiHl 
cultivating."     But  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  theological  coarse  by 
his  inability  to  meet  his  unavoidable  expenses  without  personal  eflTort;  and  he 
accordingly  returned  to  Pittsfield  and  engaged  in  a  school  at  a  salary  of  tjiirty  dol- 
lars per  month.    Afterwards,  while  a  resident  at  Princeton,  he  felt  the  same  pres- 
sure as  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  as  was  indicated  by  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  me  in  February,  1816 :— "  Certain  circumataneei 
induce  me  to  ask  whether  if  I  should  wish  to  spend  the  ensuing  sumaa^  at 
Pittsfield,  you  will  give  me  a  seat  in  your  study.     This  sentence  incloses  Uk 
whole  of  my  request.     I  do  not  solicit  the  privilege  of  recitation,  or  even  of  par^ 
ticular  superintendence,  although  both  of  them  would  be  as  agreeable  as  they 
would  be  useful ;  but  merely  if,  in  ordinary  cases,  I  can  avail  myself  of  year 
study,  and  in  all  cases,  of  your  library.    But  I  find  I  have  said  too  much,  onlea 
I  say  more.     The  certain  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  the  &rther- 
est  possible  ftrom  any  thing  like  dissatisfaction  with  this  Seminary.     I  am  boaai 
to  state  most  explicitly  that  I  have  never,  for  a  moment,  had  a  feding  like  this. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  I  may  be 
compelled  to  spend  the  summer  out  of  Princeton.    As  the  state  of  tkii^  k 
uncertain,  you  will  confer  a  favour  by  forbearing  to  mention  to  any  one  tk 
subject  of  this  letter.    I  merely  wish  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  business,  so  as  net 
to  be  thrown  at  once  from  all  opportunity  of  prosecuting  my  studies.     Even  mf 
parents  will  not  at  present,  and  perhaps  at  no  future  time,  be  made  acqaaintail 
with  my  intentions." 

This  extract  reveals  at  once  several  traits  of  his  character;  his  tender  re^ui 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  parents,  whom  he  deemed  unable  to  provide  hia 
with  the  requisite  funds, — his  manly  spirit  of  independence,  and  his  determiaa- 
tion  in  no  event  to  suffer  his  theological  studies  to  be  entirely  intemipled.  1 4^ 
not  remember  in  what  manner  his  difficulties  were  removed;  but  they  w^ 
removed  in  some  way,  and  he  proceeded  with  his  studies  without  intetroptiM- 

Sis  was  perhaps  a  necessary  and  useful  discipline  of  Proyidence,  inprorii^  ha 
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cbtfocter,  and  fitting  him  for  a  transition,  in  a  short  timo«  to  a  very  different 
state  in  regard  to  worldly  prosperity. 

As  to  the  religions  controyersies  of  the  day,  his  friend,  Professor  Allen,  having 
asked  him  which  side  he  took,  he  answered  (March  24, 1817) — "  Strictly  speak- 
ing/perhaps  neither  side;  hut  my  sentiments,  on  the  whole,  are  such  that  I  am 
called  a  Hopkinsian.  From  some,  however,  of  the  reputed  doctrines  of  Hopkin- 
sianism  I  revolt  as  much  as  any  one.  I  have  ever  thought  it  my  duty — I  think 
it  my  duty  still — to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  I  should  have  done,  had  John  Calvin  or  Samuel  Hopkins  never  existed.  And 
I  feel  great '  pleasure  in  helteving  that,,  however  the  ministers  of  my  adopted 
Church  may  differ  in  minor  things,  they  agree  in  all  those  questions  which  may 
he  deemed  fundamental,  or  even  highly  important." 

It  is  needless  fbr  me  to  speak  of  the  deep  impression  which  rests  upon  my 
mind,  in  respect  to  the  talents,  accomplishments,  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  the 
high  Christian  character,  of  Sylvester  Lamed.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
Providence  that  his  earthly  career,  which  seemed  to  promise  such  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  should  he  terminated  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years.  A  similar 
mystery  attends  the  early  removal  of  the  others  of  "  the  group  of  stars  "  at 
Andover,  commemorated  by  Carlos  Wilcox,  their  friend,  in  one  of  his  poems : 
they  were  Solomon  M.  Allen,  Joseph  R.  Andrus,*  Alexander  M.  Fisher,  Pliny 
Fisk,  and  Levi  Parsons.  To  these  may  be  added  Mr.  Wilcox  himself,  making 
now,  as  we  may  hope,  "  a  constellation  of  seven  stars,  like  the  Pleiades,  resplen- 
dent in  Heaven." 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  resp^t, 

"Your  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 


FitOM  FRANCIS  HALL,  ESQ., 

■DITOR  Of  THK  HKW  YORK  OOMMBRCIAL  AnVBRTlSlR. 

Niw  York,  February  16, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Lamed  soon  after  he 
became  a  minister  of  Christ;  and  after  his  settlement  in  New  Orleans,  I  was 
favoured  with  occasional  letters  from  him; — the  last  of  which  was  written  but  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  In  that  letter  he  stated  that  he  had  made  up  hit 
mind  to  remain  at  his  post,  although  friend  after  friend  was  falling  aroond  him. 
The  result  of  his  thus  remaining  forms  one  of  the  sad  events  in  the  history  of 
that  day. 

Sylvester  Lamed  was  no  common  man — ^though  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  many  distinguished  young  clergymen,  I  can  call  only  one  to  memory  who 
had  as  wide  and  splendid  a  reputation  as  he — that  was  the  celebrated  Summer- 
field,  who,  a  correspondent  of  yours  says,  "passed  like  a  lambent  flame  through 
the  land,  shedding  along  his  path  a  brilliant  irradiation  of  Christian  light;" — 
and  the  same  writer,  uniting  the  names  of  Lamed  and  Summerfield,  says,  **  both 
were  martyrs  to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  fell  on  the  field  of  their  fame  with  their 
armour  on." 

When  Mr.  Lamed  left  Pittsfield  for  New  Orleans,  he  took  Detroit  in  his  route. 
X  met  him  at  Utica,  and  as  journeying  at  that  time  was  slow, — being  in  stage- 
coaches, which  travelled  only  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  a  day,  I  continued  in  his 

*  JosKPR  Raphakl  AirDRUt  WM  bom  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  in  1791 ;  waa  gradnated  at  Middle- 
burr  College  in  1812)  ttndied  at  Tale  College  as  a  reeident  graduate  in  1812-13;  at  the 
AndoTer  Theological  Seminary  from  1813  to  1815;  with  Bishop  Griflwold  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1815-16;  receiT'^  Episcopal  ordination;  preached  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  in  the  Nortbera 

Kit  of  Vermont,  in  1816-17;  and  in  Virginia,  from  1817  to  1821.    In  January,  1821,  haying 
en  appointed  first  agent  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society,  he  sailed  for  AfUoa  with  a 
colony  of  ft—  negroesy  and  died  at  Sierra  Leone,  Jnly  28,  1821. 
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company  about  two  weeks.  He  preached  with  great  power  «(  Utiea,  tbe  daj 
after  his  arrival  there.  The  next  morning,  we  proceeded  to  Aubarn,  and  tl^ 
following  afternoon,  reached  Canandaigua.  In  the  evening,  I  called  on  tnj  M 
friend  Thomas  Beales,  Esq.,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  conyersaiion, 
that  Mr.  Lamed  was  at  the  hotel.  He  asked  whether  he  would  preach  in 
daigua:  I  replied  that,  as  we  should  not  leave  until  the  next  daj,  I  thaagbft  he 
would,  if  invited.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Beales  called  with  the  Rer.  Mr.  Johns,* 
and  arrangements  were  made  that  Mr.  Larned  should  preach  at  oight  o*gLo^ 
It  was  known  to  Mr.  L.  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  formerly  President  of  WiUiaBS 
College,  resided  at  Bloomfield,  a  few  miles  West  of  Canandaigua,  »nd  he  pcope- 
sed  to  visit  him  the  next  day. .  Dr.  Fitch  was  President  of  the  College  wbea 
Larned  was  a  student,  and  although  the  Doctor  was  very  much  attached  to  hus. 
he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  his  withdrawing  from  the  institution.  He  had  npt 
seen  the  good  old  man  since  he  left  Williamstown;  and  now  being  &o  near  hk 
residence,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.  Some  time  bcfin 
the  service  was  to  commence,  I  met  Dr.  Fitch,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Blooe- 
ficld,  and  mentioned  to  him  that  one  of  his  old  pupils  was  in  town,  and  was  t» 
preach  that  evening  in  Mr.  Johns'  Church.  Learning  that  it  was  Sjlvesttf 
Larned,  he  determined  to  remain  and  hear  him.  He  returned  with  me  to  tht 
hotel,  and  there  saw  Mr.  L. ;  and  I  hardly  need  say  that  the  meeting  was  urn 
of  much  interest  to  both.  At  the  appointed  hour,  we  went  to  the  Coogregatioiiil 
Church,  and  though  the  notice  was  short,  there  was  a  very  respectable  congre- 
gation. The  venerable  Ex-President  Fitch  was  deeply  excited  during  the  dis- 
course, and  on  leaving  the  church,  he  remarked — *'  I  was  always  of  the  opinioe 
that  my  wild  pupil  would  mak%  a  great  man;  and  I  rejoice  that  that  opinion  u 
so  far  confirmed."  Myron  Holley,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  number  that  heard 
the  sermon,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  admirable  pulpit  efforts  he  ever 
listened  to;  and  he,  with  many  others,  requested  and  finally  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Larned  to  remain  and  give  them  another  sermon  the  next  evening.  He  did  so, 
and  preached  to  a  large  and  delighted  audience. 

We  proceeded  West,  and  on  Saturday  reached  Buffalo.  This  was  a  small 
village  at  that  time,  and  had  no  church  edifice  within  its  bounds.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Squires  was  there,  and  occupied  the  Court  House  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  in  aa 
unfinished  state,  without  regular  seats, — temporary  benches  being  used,  and  the 
floors  not  fully  laid.    Here  he  preached  twice  to  an  admiring  assembly. 

From  Buffalo,  we  visited  Fort  Erie,  and  proceeded  on  the  Canada  shore  te 
Niagara  Falls,  and  at  Forsyth's  Hotel,  we  celebrated  the  twenty-firgt  birthdsr 
of  Mr.  Larned;  and  the  prayer  he  offered  that  evening,  I  shall  always  remember. 
He  glanced  at  his  past  life,  and  expressed  great  thankfulness  that  his  Heavenly 
Father  had  dealt  so  kindly  with  him,  and  asked  for  Divine  grace  to  support  fain 
in  the  labours  and  trials  to  which  he  was  destined. 

The  night  after  we  left  the  Falls,  a  portion  of  Table  Rock  fell;  and  so  Iatu 
we  could  ascertain,  fell  from  the  spot  where  we  had  so  recently  stood.  We  heard 
of  this  before  we  separated  at  Buffalo;  and  immediately  after,  went  to  oar  roca* 
where  he  poured  out  his  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  kind  providence  that  ba>I 
preserved  us  from  danger;  and  such  was  the  impression  that  it  mfde  upon  fci» 
mind,  that  he  subsequently  alluded  to  it  in  his  correspondence  with  me. 

^ByAir  Johns  wai  born  in  Wales,  in  1763,  and  migrated  to  thli  ooontry  aboat  the  bmoMv 
of  the  preient  oentaiy.  He  was  settled  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregatioiial  Cbvieh  in  BcHik. 
Conn.,  in  1802;  was  dismissed  in  1811;  resided  for  several  yean  at  Sonth  Hadley,  Utm^ 
doring  whieh  he  oultivated  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  ooeasionally  preaebed  for  his  fac«tkne  er 
supplied  a  vacant  pnlpit;  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnrdi  in  Ckaai 
V,  Y.,  October  24,  1817;  and  died  May  3,  1849.  His  first  wife  was  a  daachter  oT 
Ksrmer,  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  Oriental  Antiquities,  entitled  **  OIish  lal 
various  jmssages  of  Serlpture,"  Ac.,  and  bis  second,  a  daughter  of  Um  Rev.  Dr.  hjmmn  e#  Hit- 
ield.  He  was  married  a  third  time,  and  his  widow  still  (1857)  snrriyes.  He 
adnded  man,  had  considerable  learning,  and  was  a  somewhat  lealoos  aatifiias^. 
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I  remember  he  told  me  that  the  greatest  trial  ho  ever  encountered  in  facing  an 
audience  was  when  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  home.  Here  he  had  to  meet 
not  only  the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  knew  his  wildness  when  a  boy,  but  those 
very  boys  that  had  been  his  companions  in  the  frolics  and  gaieties  of  youth.  He 
was^  however,  wonderfully  supported  on  the  occasion,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  was  enabled  to  say  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  happy  davs  of  his 
life. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  HALL. 


FROM  ALFRED  HEMNEN,  ESQ. 

New  Orleans,  February  1, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  more  than  willing  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  tribute  you 
design  to  pay  in  your  forth-coming  work  to  the  late  Rev.  Sylvester  Lamed.  I 
was  a  resident  of  this  city  during  his  ministry  here,  and  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  enterprise  from  which  he  was  so  early  called  to  his  final  reward.  I  knew 
him  intimately  and  loved  him  dearly;  and  as  tn  evidence  of  my  affectionate 
respect,  named  one  of  my  sons  for  him,  who  has  since  followed  his  namesake,  I 
doubt  not,  to  a  better  world.  I  will  present  to  you,  in  a  few  words,  both  the  outer 
and  inner  man,  as  he  is  preserved  in  my  afiectionate  and  grateful  recollections. 

In  person,  Mr.  Lamed  was  erect,  symmetrical,  manly,  and  strikingly  hand- 
some— ^in  dress,  plain  but  neat,  and  wearing  colours  that  would  not  mark  him 
for  a  clergyman — ^in  his  gait  and  motion,  quick,  graceful  and  majestic — his  face 
beamed  with  cheerfulness,  and  his  whole  aspect  left  upon  you  the  impression  of 
an  extraordinary  man.  His  manners  were  simple,  winning,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  gentlemanly — his  conversation  was  full  of  life, — at  once  cheerful,  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  He  won  the  hearts  of  all  without  an  effort — ^no  man 
could  distrust  him, — for  he  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  disguise. 

His  talents,  as  every  body  knows,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  great  men. 
His  memory  was  at  once  quick  and  retentive;  his  imagination  brilliartt  and  pro- 
lific; and  his  judgment  clear  and  discriminating.  Not  only  did  he  possess  these 
several  faculties  in  a  high  degree,  but  they  were  so  harmoniously  blended  as  to 
form  a  well  balanced  and  symmetrical  intellectual  character. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  I  can  truly  say  that  he  made  an  impression  upon  me  that 
no  other  man  has  ever  done.  The  elegance  of  his  form,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
action,  the  power,  and  compass,  and  exquisite  sweetness  of  his  voice,  which  he 
wielded  as  if  it  had  been  a  magic  wand,  gave  him  a  control  of  an  audience  which 
would  make  us  realize  what  has  been  said  of  Bridaine  or  Whitefield.  A  proof 
of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  an  eminent  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  great  power  of  Mr.  Larned's  eloquence; 
but  thinking  that  the  popular  representations  of  it  must  be  somewhat  exaggera- 
ted, he  determined  to  hear  and  judge  for  himself.  He  did  so;  and  the  effect 
upon  him  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  His  interest  in  the  service  increased  as 
the  preacher  proceeded,  and  he  soon  became  riveted  to  his  seat — the  tears  flowed 
profusely  d(^wn  his  cheeks,  as  he  heard  him,  like  the  great  Apostle,  reason  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come;  and  so  irresistible  were  the 
appeals  made  to  his  conscience,  that  he  afterwards  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
never  to  listen  to  such  preaching  again,  until  he  had  brought  himself  to  yield  a 
practical  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel. 

The  power  of  Mr.  Lamed 's  preaching  undoubtedly  lay  very  much  in  the 
remarkable  fervour  and  splendour  of  his  delivery.  It  was  manifest  that  he  felt 
what  he  uttered — ^he  entered  into  his  work  under  a  deep  sense  of  its  mighty 
responsibilities.  He  had  little  time,  while  he  was  here,  for  study,  and  none  for 
preparing  elaborate  discourses— he  saw  the  appalling  moral  desolations  of  the 
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world  around  liitn,  and  his  eye  affected  his  heart;  and  he  went  fortti  to 

work  of  persuading  sinners  to  he  reconciled  to  God  with  an  eameatness  LcOttin 

his  hallowed  mission.     The  themes  of  his  discourses  were  highly  erangelial, 

and  were  always  luminously  presented;  though  another  man  might  hare  ottavd 

the  same  words,  and  they  would  h^ve  heen  comparatively  powerless.     His  iater- 

est  was  especially  awakened  in  regard  to  young  men — his  own  experience  of  Cfa 

temptations  of  the  world  drew  forth  his  sympathy  and  his  efforts  in  their  belialf ; 

and  hy  his  earnest  expostulations  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  well  m» 

addresses  in  it,  he  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  bring  them  to  a  practical 

of  the  claims  of  Christianity  upon  their  hearts.     And  his  Uboars  in  this  wi^' 

were  attended  with  the  Divine  blessing. 

Mr.  Lamed,  during  his  brief  ministry,  exerted  an  influence  on  all  classes  el 
society  in  New  Orleans,  greater,  I  imagine,  than  has  often  been  exerted  hj  asr 
clergyman  on  any  community,  in  the  same  time,    flis  bland  manners,  and  Mlj 
bcui'ing,  and  sincere  piety,  united  with  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  pshfir 
speaker,  gave  him  access  to  every  class  of  minds,  and  a  control  over  them  thst 
you  cannot  easily  imagine.     Ileuce  the  purpose  was  early  formed  to  uetiue  Ui 
permanent  services  here  by  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Chnrdi;  aai 
that  purpose,  owing  to  bis  wonderful  influence,  was  carried  out  with  oomparatiii 
ease  in  a  short  time.     The  means  of  building  a  church  edifice  and  sof^torting  a 
pastor  were  quickly  provided;  and  what  gave  the  impulse  to  the  whole  was  the 
prospect  of  having  such  a  ministry  established  in  the  midst  of  os.     Before  Mr. 
L.  came,  no  funds  for  religious  purposes,  to  any  considerable  amount,  had  ew 
been  raised  in  New  Orleans;  but  his  eloquence  opened  a  channel  through  mhidk 
they  flowed  in  at  once  freely  and  copiously;  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  othert» 
his  coming  among  us  may  well  be  considered  as  marking  a  bright  epoch  ia  the 
religious  history  of  our  city.     lie  was  respected  and  admired  by  Roman  X^atho- 
lies  as  well  as  Protestants.     The  generation  that  was  contemporarj  with  ban 
lias  indeed  chiefly  passed  away;  but  his  memory  is  still  fragrant,  and  is  destined 
to  be  transmitted  gratefully  and  honourably  to  a  remote  posterity.     I 
myself  happy  in   being  able  to  give  you  my  recollections  of  snch  a  mt 
"  Take  him  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

With  much  respect,  I  am  your  obedient, 

ALFRED  HSKHSX. 


FROM  THE  REV.  J.  K.  DANFORTH,  D.  P. 

Alkxakdkia,  Ya.,  August  5,  1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  A  mournful,  yet  pleasant  duty  you  have  imposed  odsk, 
touching  our  departed  friend,  Rev.  Sylvester  Larned.  Thirty-seven  rears  this 
month  have  fled  since  he  died,  after  having  preached  the  memorable  Seraim, 
from  the  text — "For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,*'  and  with  bin 
have  gone  to  the  spirit-land  the  whole  of  that  gifted  family, — ^father,  mother,  ha 
brothers,  and  two  sisters — an  impressive  comment  on  the  flight  of  time  and  tk 
ravages  of  death.  Through  the  solemn  vista  of  the  past  I  love  to  behold  bis 
image,  to  dwell  on  those  brilliant  qualities  of  this  extraordinary  man,  softeu4, 
but  not  obscured,  by  the  medium  of  time. 

In  respect  to  natural  genius  and  temperament,  the  boy  was  the  germ  of  the 
man.  Looking  at  his  spiritual  life,  the  man  was  the  reverse  of  the  boy.  Hi& 
mother  and  mine  were  immediate  neighbours,  members  of  the  same  chorch, 
friends  at  all  times.  Our  respective  fathers  served  and  suffered  together  daring 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  together  enjoyed  the  triumphs  of  peace.  Tbcv 
were  only  separated  by  death.  Their  children  would  naturally  be  thrort 
together,  and  among  the  sixteen,  Stltbstxb  was  always  the  coospicuotts  one,— 
the  admired,  the  caressed,  th6  almost  tdoliied;  the  life  of  every  company^  the 
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vy  of  vtwrj  cirde.  A  deep  and  flowing  enthustafim  wm  constitotionftl  in  him; 
flree  and  generoos  temper;  a  natural  eloquence,  not  (breed  oat  in  artificial  Jets, 
at  bursting  fVom  an  original  fountain  within.  From  a  child  he  delighted  in 
Kercising'hig  gifts,  as  a  bird  opens  its  mouth,  and  instinctively  pours  forth  its 
atiTe  melody.  All  the  village  school  bowed  to  his  superiority,  all  depended  on 
is  resouroes,  all  were  delighted  with  his  skill  in  creating  amusements.  If  he 
rmB  mischievous,  he  was  not  malignant.  If  high  spirited,  he  was  not  haughty. 
ktt  he  could  not  comprehend  meanness.  A  narrow  soul  he  scorned.  A  small 
nind  in  his  presence  shrunk  away  beyond  observation. 

How  truly  may  it  be  said  that  boys  "  take  after  "  their  mothers!  His  father, 
?ol.  Simon  Larned,  was  a  man  of  dull  temperament,  though  dealing  in  a  kind 
f  amusing  wit.  His  mother  was  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  moral  courage,  and 
f  great  force  of  character.  She  had  a  will  that  would  have  strengthened  any 
hroneon  earth;  a  flood  of  utterance,  that  would  have  confounded  the  most 
iaring  opposition,  and  that  often  did  rebuke  folly  or  crime.  She  was  no  doting 
Bother,  though  she  loved  her  children.  But  she  expected  flrom  them  something 
trong,  salient,  efficient.  Sylvester  copied  her  energetic  traits  of  character. 
niej  grew  up  with  him.  They  struck  forth  in  evil  directions  until  his  conversion; 
rat  when  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  were  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
»f  strong  holds.  It  is  usual  for  such  splendid  intellects  as  his  to  overpower  the 
Abemacle  of  clay.  But  Lamed  grew  up  a  healthy  boy,  owing  in  part  to  his 
noessant  muscular  activity,  the  absence  of  all  melancholy  in  his  temperament, 
knd  a  bold  purpose  to  be  driving  at  some  object.  At  the  Academy  he  got  up  a 
nootrcourt,  and  by  unanimous  suffrage  was  made  attorney-general  at  twelve 
^ears  of  age.  But  the  Court  did  not  last  long,  for  he  overwhelmed  not  only  his 
mCagonist  and  the  prisoner,  but  judge  and  jury  with  such  a  torrent  of  wit  and 
invective,  that  all  were  glad  to  escape  the  destructive  energies  of  his  intellect. 
Be  studied  by  intuition,  rather  than  application,  reciting  well  in  various  classes, 
though  none  could  say  when  he  got  his  lessons.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
delivered  an  oration  in  the  town  hall  at  Pittsfleld  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  which 
drew  forth  the  plaudits  of  wise  and  thoughtful  heads,  and  no  doubt  pleased  the 
speaker's  young  vanity,  though  that  was  never  an  obtrusive  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, as  it  is  not  usually  in  men  of  true  genius.  We  were  all  proud  of  our  boy 
orator,  exalting  him  into  a  hero.  But  the  propriety  of  putting  forward  such 
precocious  youth  may  be  doubted.  His  mother  was  gratified,  not  enraptured, 
or  if  so,  gracef\illy  concealed  the  secret  raptures  of  her  soul,  disguising  them  by 
some  Spartan  observation,  as  did  the  mother  of  Washington,  when  La  Fayette, 
in  the  ecstacy  of  his  enthusiasm,  hastened  to  her  home  in  Fredericksburg,  to 
announce  to  her  the  victory  of  her  illustrious  son  at  Yorktown.  With  philosophi- 
cal coolness  she  replied  to  the  astonished  Frenchman—"  Qeorge  was  always  a 
good  boy,"  as  if  he  had  done  just  what  she  expected,  and  no  more.*  Mrs. 
Lamed  was  often  complimented  for  her  brilliant  son,  but  she  thought  of  his 
dangers  rather  than  of  his  triumphs.  Few  young  men  were  more  courted,  flat- 
tered, followed,  and  feasted.  He  suspected  his  own  perils,  and  prayed  in  secret 
to  be  delivered  from  them.  Among  the  severest  trials  pressed  upon  him  were 
the  repeated  calls  from  established  and  attractive  churches  at  the  North.  He 
resisted  them  all  with  characteristie  decision,,  instead  of  sending  such  equivocal 
replies  as  might  invite  a  second  call.  He  would  neither  trifle  with  the  sincerities 
of  a  congregation,  nor  minister  to  his  own  vanity.  Openness,  frankness,  cor- 
diality were  in  him  ruling  traits. 

It  may  be  asked  what  were  the  qualities  which  so  impressed  people  as  to  carry 
his  fame  over  the  country?  Was  it  any  predominance  of  the  imagination?  This 
indeed  was  a  brilliant,  but  not  in  him  an  exaggerated,  faculty,  though  it  some- 
times showed  itself  in  poetry.    But  it  was  not  conspicuous  even  in  his  boyish 

•  TUa  I  have  f^om  Mr.  Cutlf . 
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oration.     At  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  he  was  toacfaing  school  to  eke  a^  \m 
scanty  funds,  his  townsmen,  proud  of  his  genius,  summoned  him  to  deliiwH 
oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July.    An  immense  assembly  filled  the  laxge  dftonks 
Pittsfield.    If  an  orator  was  ever  to  be  embarrassed,  that  was  the  time 
for  such  a  stripling  as  he — ^surrounded  by  those  who  knew  him  in  his 
Bnt  he  rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  occasion,  developing  that  unbleodu^g  ca^ 
denoe  in  his  own  powers,  which  never  forsook  him; — an  invaluable  trmit  in  a  pi^ 
lie  man,  who  has  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  build  that  oonfidenoe.     Peal  ailcrpa 
of  thundering  eloquence  seemed  to  shake  the  walls  of  the  old  charch,  while  tb 
fascinated,  the  astonished  audience,  wild  with  excitement,  greeted  him  wi 
and  answering  measures  of  applaus^.   He  scattered  no  gaudy  flowers  of 
but  maintained  a  high  and  noble  strain  of  vigorous  thought  and  patrkyl 
ment.    I  cannot  say  how  much  the  faultless  symmetry  of  his  persoo,  the 
ordinary  music  of  his  voice,  and  the  energy  of  his  action  contributed  to  the' 
of  the  sentiment,  but  there  was  a  fine  proportion  in  them  all.     Calhoon^ 
was  short,  quick,  sharp,  like  his  "  logic  on  fire."    Clay  was  rich,  rotund, 
fying,  persuasive  in  voice  and  manner,  as  he  was  in  matter.     Webster  wi 
sive  in  all.    So  in  the  pulpit  Summerfield,  without  being  strong, 
impersonation  of  gentleness,  grace,  purity,  and  love.     The  cor 
eminent  in  Lamed.    Mortal  man  could  not  be  endowed  with  &  dioTe  quick  i^ 
grasping  memory.     But  even  if  it  failed  him  at  a  casual  moment,  his  iertiki 
instantly  seized  a  substitute,  and  his  period  was  complete.     Christians 
that  the  American  pulpit  was  to  have  such  a  champion.    More  worldly  jd^pi 
mourned  the  prospective  loss  the  Bar  and  the  Senate-house  were  to  austaia.  fit 
Way  land  writes  you  instructively  of  our  lamented  WiSKxa,  how  his 
mind  led  so  triumphantly  in  debate.    I  witnessed  it  at  Frinoetoo«     Who 
impervious  to  the  glance  of  his  keen,  large,  dark  eye?   Now  the  mind  of 
had  a  less  logical  structure,  but  he  was  great  in  debate.    I  should  say  the  itfh 
of  his  reasoning  resembled  that  of  Canviko,  who  sought  to  reflect  the  mam* 
of  Pitt  in  presenting  his  thoughts.     But  Lamed 's  diction  was  equally  chaatab^ 
more  ornamental,  as  might  be  expected  from  and  pardoned  to  a  joung  iBagm- 
tion.     Oh!  he  would  have  made  a  great  statesman  and  parliamentary  ieafa; 
but  God  reserved  for  him  ;i  higher  commission.  He  was  in  fact  a  true  ■■■■nisai 
He  had  a  missionary  heart,  and  resolved  to  die  in  the  missionary  field.    Wt 
believe  he  has  gained  the  martyr's  crown. 

Could  any  thing  surpass  the  devotion  with  which  he  tarried  in  the  duU,  dfaJj 
and  deserted  city  in  the  summer  of  1820?  What  a  living  sacrifice  was  that!  I 
cannot  express  the  emotions,  which  even  now  weigh  down  my  soul  at  the  reeefr 
lection  of  that  death-scene; — ^the  recent  sermon,  in  fact  his  own  Funeral  ScfW 
the  little  band  of  trembling  Christians;  the  form  of  his  young  wife,  abevt  ti 
lose  such  .a  husband;  the  mighty  interests  of  his  holy  enterprise  pressing 
his  anxious  heart;  all  his  brilliant  prospects  for  this  world  suddenly 
the  last  embrace;  the  final  farewell;  the  sinking  of  that  noble  form  in  the 
of  death;  the  irreparable  bereavement  of  the  Church;  the  threatened 
of  Zion — what  an  assemblage  of  afflictions ! 

Your  gallery  of  American  Divines  has  many  interesting  personages  in  it  of  i5 
ages,  but  none  so  young  as  Lamed.  Twen^-four  years  was  his  space!  Tctk 
lived  a  long  life,  if  life  be  estimated  by  its  true  glory !  Such  an  one  stSI  E«a 
He  cannot  die!  These  are  not  Egyptian  mummies  embalmed  in  your 
They  are  the  choicest  of  the  living — princes  and  peers  of  the  spiritual 
they  stand  out  before  us,  disrobed,  indeed,  of  their  mortal  flesh,  bnt  shiaiif&i 
so  many  stars  in  the  immortal  kingdom. 

"  Oh,  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remained, 

"  Vision  of  beauty,  fair  as  brief, 

*'  Perhaps  thy  brightness  had  been  stained 
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'*  With  paasion  or  with  grief. 

''  Now,  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise, 

"  To  dhn  thy  glory  in  the  skies! " 

The  crown  of  perfection  is  on  their  brow,  decorated  with  those  amaranthine 
»wel8 — souls  saved ! 

I  ought  perhaps  here  to  conclude  my  imperfect  sketch,  but  in  thinking  of 
Amedy  I  am  continually  reminded  of  your  own  portrait  of  Boy.  Robbbt  Hall, 
ome  features  of  which  you  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  here:  *^  He  converses 
great  deal,  partly  because,  when  his  mind  is  excited,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to 
e  silent,  and  partly  because  there  is  so  much  in  his  conversation  to  interest  and 
dify,  that  .almost  eYery  one  who  is  in  his  company  regards  it  as  a  privil^e  to 
isten  rather  than  talk,  and  acts  accordingly.  We  have  been  struck  with  the 
ict,  that,  let  the  conversation  turn  upon  whatever  subject  it  may,  even  though 
t  be  a  subject  en  which  he  might  be  expected  to  be  least  at  home,  he  is  equally 
eady,  equally  eloquent.  He  possesses,  beyond  any  man  we  have  known,  the 
umlty  of  bringing  fiicts  and  principles  which  are  stored  up  in  his  mind  instantly 

0  bear  on  any  given  subject;  throwing  around  it  at  once,  to  the  mind  of  the 
loarers,  the  clear,  strong  light  in  which  it  appears  to  his  own."  The  paralld 
ioids  good  still  further  in  your  sketch  until  you  say — '*  But,  notwithstanding 
le  converses  so  much,  there  is  not  the  semblance  of  an  obtrusive  or  ostentatious 
Banner,  nothing  that  seems  to  say  that  he  is  thinking  of  his  own  superiority.*" 
iot  that  Lamed  was  either  *'  obtrusive  or  ostentations  "  in  his  manner,  but  it  is 
«rtain  that  those  who  surrounded  him,  as  he  took  the  lead  in  conversation,  felt 
he  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  *'  bowed  with  deferential  homage  "  to  the 
iopremacy  of  his  intellect.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  fact  of  this  superior- 
ty.  Perhaps  like  other  great  men,  he  virtually  claimed  it  as  a  kind  of  pre* 
"ogative.  It  was  in  Johnson,  in  Jackson,  in  Webster,  and  many  others  that 
night  be  named.  It  was  in  Larned  along  with  that  "strong  passion  for 
larcasm  "  which  you  ascribe  to  Hall,  but  accompanied  with  as  fine  and  generous 

1  temper  as  ever  adorned  a  human  being.  In  fine,  what  Hall  himself  said  of 
Burke,  may  truly  be  averred  of  Lamed:  "His  imperial  fancy  laid  all  nature 
under  tribute,  and  collected  riches  from  eyery  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every 
iralk  of  art."  I  drop  this  wreath,  wet,  as  it  is,  with  some  natural  tears,  on  the 
^ve  of  this  extraordinary  American  youth.  The  wreath  may  fade,  but  not  the 
precious  memory  of  the  blessed,  the  immortal  dead.  That  blossoms  in  the  dust. 
Nay,  it  is  consecrated  in  the  heart  of  the  Churnh.  It  is  vital  in  Heaven.  It 
brings  forth  Aruit  on  earth.  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  your  labour  in 
gathering  and  garnering  these  precious  fruits  of  minds  and  hearts  now  enrolled 
imong  the  sainted  in  Heaven. 

Very  cordially,  yt>ur  brother  in  the  Lord, 

JOSHUA  N.  DANFOBTH. 
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ELIHU  WHITTLESEY  BALDWIN,  D.  D* 

1817—1840. 

Elihtt  Whittleset  Baldwin  was  born  December  25,  1789,  in  Be^ 

bam,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  whither  his  parents  had  migrated  from  Cm^ 
neotiout,  shortly  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  fonrik  tMt 
and  eldest  son,  of  Deacon  Jonathan  and  Patience  (Lord)  Baldwin,  boti  / 
whom  were  distinguished  for  a  consistent  and  elevated  Christian 
His  early  religious  education  was  conducted  with  great  cajre, 
rewarded  by  correspondently  hopeful  religious  development*.  Wha  m 
was  ten  years  old,,  a  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  his  native  place,  dn| 
which  the  serious  impressions  of  his  earlier  years  seemed  to  have  been  mt 
firmed,  and  perhaps  some  hope  cherished,  both  by  himself  and  his  htBak, 
that  a  principle  of  religion  was  permanently  fixed  in  his  heart.  He  hi 
during  his  childhood,  little  relish  for  youthful  sports,  but  a  great  feadva 
for  books ;  and  he  was  withal  exceedingly  conscientious  and  carefiil  id  ik 
selection  of  his  reading.  Shortly  after  the  revival  above  referred  to,  li 
parents  determined  to  give  him,  as  far  as  their  limited  means  vould  iDfv. 
a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  under  the  care^ 
his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,!  with  a  view  to  his  being  fitted  kt 
College.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  was  admiilcdi 
member  of  Yale  College,  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  when  he  was  in  Is 
eighteenth  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  there  was  a  powerful  revival  in  GoU^e,  mder  tk 
ministrations  of  President  D wight,  in  which  young  Baldwin's  experiev 
was  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to  leave  him  in  no  doubt  that  It  wm  Is 
duty  to  make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith'.     Accordingly,  he  did  tlnr  k 
joining  the  College  Church  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  May.     In  Novenbff 
following,  being  straitened  somewhat  in  his  pecuniary  resources,  he  left 
College  for  a  season,  and  went  to  live  at  Bethlem,  in  the  family  of  the  £fi- 
Dr.  Backus,  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  his  school.     Here  he  remaiaed  d 
September,  1809 ;  and,  after  passing  about  two  months  in  latchfieU,  k 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  in  Fairfield,  sod  cq» 
menced  his  labours  in  that  capacity  sometime  in  November, — ^where  W 
contbued  five  months.     In  June,  1810,  he  returned  to  GoU^e,  after  si 
absence  of  about  eighteen  months,  and  took  his  place  in  the  class  mai 
below  that  which  he  had  left.     He  pursued  his  studies  now  with  greK 
vigour,  and,  by  an  imprudent  use  of  his  eyes,  brought  on  a  distresr^ 
inflammation,   which   was  followed   by  a  confirmed  weakness   appareB2.V 
seated  in  the  optic  nerve.     This  occasioned  him  no  small  embarrassiKil: 
but  he  was  still  enabled  to  maintain  an  excellent  standing  in  his  daai,  ui 
graduated  with  high  honour  in.  September,  1812.     The  Senior  vacalin, 
immediately  previous  to  his  graduation,  he  spent  at  Woodbridge,  Coaa, 
where  he  took  charge  of  a  small  school. 

•  Memoir  by  Rer.  Dr.  Hatfield. 

f  Jb88B  Townsend  was  a  native  of  Andoyer,  Codd.  ;  wai  gradoatad  at  Tala  CoH^e  m  irV; 
1VM  tettled  for  some  time  ai  Paator  of  the  Charoh  in  Durham,  N.  T.;  and,  alWr  kv  iammm 
«M  iDBtalled  (August  29,  1817)  ia  Palmyra  in  the  same  State,  where  ba  eontaaaad  ahoet  tftm 
jears.  He  wiw  oeonpted  extensirely  as  a  missiooary  in  Weatem  New  Terk  ia  both  tlw  i 
mad  later  portions  of  his  ministry.    He  died  in  the  year  1888. 
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Though  Mr.  Baldwin's  mind  was  now  fully  made  up  to  devote  himself  to 
e  ministry,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  his  immediate  preparation  for  it,  for 
•me  time,  for  want  of  pecuniarj  means.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  an 
vitation  to  return  to  Fairfield  as  Principal  of  the  Academy.  Here  be 
in  tinned,  discharging  his  duties  to  great  acceptance,  till  the  autumn  of 
)1^,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovcr. 
t  the  close  of  his  second  year  in  the  Seminary,  he  received,  according  to 
Kage,  a  temporary  and  local  license  to  preach ;  but  he  seems  to  have  used 
lis  but  sparingly,  though  there  were  calls  made  for  his  services  from 
fferent  places.  He  was  licensed  in  due  form  by  the  Presbytery  of  New* 
iryport,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1817.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  he 
reached  at  various  places  in  both  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and 

I  the  10th  of  September  following,  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  at  Lon- 
^nderry,  by  the  Londonderry  Presbytery.  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
konth,  he  completed  his  course  at  Andover,  on  which  occasion  his  theme 
^  the  anniversary  exercises  was  **  The  preaching  of  President  Edwards.*' 

It  had  been  Mr.  Baldwin's  purpose  to  spend  some  time  at  least,  after 
laving  the  Seminary,  in  missionary  labour', — beginning  in  the  region  of 
Buffalo,  and  extending  his  tour  as  far  West  as  Ohio.  Accordingly,  he 
ommenced  Jiis  journey  Westward,  and  on  passing  a  Sabbath  with  his  old 
fiends  at  Fairfield,  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  allow  himself  to  be  consid- 
red  a  candidate  for  the  then  vacant  church  in  that  place ;  but  he  declined 

II  negotiations  on  the  subject.  When  he  reached  New  Tork,  however,  he 
ras  still  more  strongly  urged  to  accept  the  place  of  a  city  missionary ;  and 
0  fearful  was  the  destitution  of  religious  privileges  in  the  city,  which  a 
ben  recent  investigation  had  brought  to  light,  and  so  earnest  the  appeals 
bat  were  made  to  his  Christian  sympathies,  that  he  was  finally  induced  to 
hange  his  purpose,  and  for  a  season  at  least  to  work  among  the  wretched 
ahabitants  of  the  lanes  and  outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  He  had  assigned 
0  him  a  populous,  bnt  extremely  destitute  and  immoral,  portion  of  the 
ity.  But  his  labours  were  very  soon  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing, 
nd  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  formation  of  a 
hurch,  which,  in  due  time,  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery, 
is  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  installed  its  Pastor  on  the 
15  th  of  December,  1820, — the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  thirty-second 
rear  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements,  held  on  the  even  tenor 
»f  his  way,  year  after  year,  witnessing*  from  time  to  time,  Ui'ge  accessions 
o  his  church  and  congregation,  until,  at  length,  their  place  of  worship 
)ecame  too  strait  for  their  accommodation.  Meanwhile,  however,  they  were 
lot  a  little  embarrassed  in  their  pecuniary  matters,  and  there  were  other 
md  more  commodious  edifices  being  built  around  them  by  other  denomina- 
ions,  which  seemed  likely  to  swallow  them  up.  As  little  disposition  was 
nanifested  by  the  people  to  attempt  to  meet  the  existing  exigency,  by 
Duilding  a  larger  and  better  house,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  begun  seriously  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  removal  to  some  other  more  promising  field;  and, 
just  at  that  time,  (February,  1826,)  he  received  a  call  to  become  the  Pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Almost  simultaneous  with  thb  call,  how- 
ever, was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  his  congregation  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  house ;  and  this  at  once  determined  him  against  accepting  the  call 
from  Jamaica.     The  new  enterprise  was  How  vigorously  prosecuted;  and  a 
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Bnbstantial  brick  strnctare,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  old  chnrcL.  is 
completed  aboat  the  1st  of  May,  1827.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  bj  t 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1831;  but,  chiefly  through  the  indefati^*^ 
efforts  of  the  pastor,  it  was  rebuilt  and  re-occupied  before  the  close  cf  d 
year. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  ministry  in  New  York  involved  great  sacrifices  mod  ifA, 
and  an  amount  of  labour  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate ;  while  yet  it  iv 
instrumental,  beyond  that  of  almost  any  other  man,  in  bring;ing  light  is 
of  darkness,  and  life  out  of  death.  In  one  year,  (1832,)  no  less  tha£  an 
hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  were  added  to  his  church ;  and  no  jsr 
passed  that  did  not  witness  to  a  large  accession.  And  besides  his  sutai 
labours  at  home,  he  was  often  put  in  requisition  in  revivals  of  reli^ 
abroad — at  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pittsficld,  Hartford,  and  various  c:&ff 
places,  he  laboured  with  great  zeal,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  remarkiK: 
success.  The  presence  of  the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera  never  drore  l^ 
from  his  field;  but  he  committed  himself  to  God,  and  kept  on  )abonnE|t> 
calmly  and  as  diligently  as  if  no  pestilence  had  been  abroad.  He  bi 
learned  to  contend  with  every  form  of  evil,  and  not  to  be  dishearteQed  e 
intimidated  by  any;  but  while  he  was  bold,  and  firm,  and  nnflinching,  wki 
the  c'x^e  required,  he  was  mild  and  cautious  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  i£i 
wa^  (^specially  careful  that  his  good  should  not  be  evil  .spoken  of. 

in  the  autumn  of  1834,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  applied  to,  to  become  the  Pre- 
Bident  of  Wabash  College.  The  selection  had  been  advisedly  made,  td 
the  application  was  strongly  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  paramount  cbiis 
of  the  great  and  ever  growing  West.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1835,  k 
signified  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  his  acceptance  of  the  appointine^ 
He  left  his  people  on  the  1st  of  May,  and,  after  devoting  several  mootktv 
an  agency  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  with  which  he  had  thus  become  ideau*- 
ficd,  he  directed  his  course  towards  his  net^  field  of  labour.  His  receptic»- 
on  reaching  the  place  of  his  destination,  was  every  thing  he  could  de^- 
He  entered  on  his  appropriate  duties  in  the  early  part  of  November,  V«> 
was  not  regularly  inaugurated  until  the  annual  Commencement,  whicL  tc«l 
place  in  July  of  the  next  year. 

In  February,  1838,  he  received  a  very  urgent  call  from  the  Ma&bityt 
Island  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  become  their  Pastor;  U; 
though  he  had  lost  nothing  of  his  relish  for  a  pastor^s  life,  and  there  wm 
much  in  the  situation  that  would  hav^  been  attractive  to  him,  such  was  tk 
evidence  he  had  of  his  usefulness  in  the  College,  that  he  felt  that  he  Ui 
no  right  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  returned  to  the  call  a  negative  aasrs 

In  the  great  controversy  that  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  19^ 
and  1838,  Mr.  Baldwin's  sympathy  and  action  were  entirely  with  tbe  5<* 
School  party,  though  he  neither  indulged  nor  countenanced  any  thia;  ^ 
crimination  or  violent  measures. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  he  made  a  visit  to  New  York  and  New  £b^ 
in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  College ;  and,  while  in  New  Yorl,  ^ 
intelligence  was  communicated  to  him  from  home  that  the  third  and  f<Ma^ 
stories  of  the  college  edifice,  together  with  the  library  and  philoiopU^ 
apparatus,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  him,  botk 
luickly  recovered  his  accustomed  equanimity,  and  began  to  gather  bijav 
for  an  effort  to  repair  the  desolation.     Having  made  considerable  coUk- 

~^s  among  his  friends  in  New  York  and  some  other  places^  he  retanwil  ^ 
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CrawfordsYille,  the  seat  of  the  College,  where  he  still  continaed  his  efforts, 
in  varioas  ways,  to  repair  the  loss  to  which  the  College  had  heen  subjected. 
About  this  time,  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Indianapolis;  but  such  was  his  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  College  that  he  scarcely  gave  to  the  matter  any  conside- 
ration. 

In  July,  1839,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Indiana  College,  Bloomington ; — a  mark  of  distinction  the  more  flat- 
tering, from  the  fact  that  it  came  from  a  rival  College  of  his  adopted  State, 
nod  from  one  that  was  understood  to  be  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Old 
School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  visited  the  East  again  in  the  summer  of  1839,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
something  for  his  College,  but  so  great  was  the  pecuniary  pressure  that  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  but  little.  He  returned  home  in  November,  and 
immediately  resumed  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  After  the  next  Com- 
mencement, which  occurred  in  July,  he  made  a  long  and  tedious  journey 
into  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  preaching 
frequently,  as  opportunity  offered,  and  addressing  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Shortly  after  his  return  home  in  September,  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  thirty  miles  distant  from  Crawfordsville,  and 
returned  to  his  family,  apparently  in  eccellent  health.  On  the  12th 
of  September,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  bilious  fever  of  the 
West  had  fastened  upon  him.  For  a  few  days,  his  case  was  not  considered 
specially  alarming ;  but,  after  the  first  week,  it  evidently  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  he  himself  indulged  but  faint  hopes  of  recovery.  From  that 
time  his  mind  became  intensely  fastened  upon  eternal  realities.  Such, 
however,  was  the  nature  of  his  disease  that  he  had  not,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  the  entire  possession  of  his  faculties ;  though,  in  his  lucid 
intervals,  it  was  evident  that  ho  was  deeply  absorbed  in  communion  with 
Ood.  When  it  became  evident  that  he  must  die,  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege came  to  take  their  final  leave  of  him.  The  scene  was  one  of  most 
tender  and  overpowering  interest.  After  having  lain  unconscious  for  some 
time,  he  suddenly  revived,  and,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  recognised  the  friends 
vrho  stood  around  him,  and  assured  them  that  he  enjoyed  great  peace.  After 
this,  he  gradually  sunk  away,  and  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  October,  1840, 
finished  his  earthly  course. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Baldwin's  publications : — A  Tract  on  Fash- 
ionable Amusements.  A  Sermon  on  the  Final  Judgment,  published  in  the 
National  Preacher,  1827.  A  Tract  entitled  **  The  Five  Apprentices,"  1828. 
Al  Tract  entitled  "  The  Young  Free-thinker  sustained."  An  Address  on 
^*  Liberal  Education,"  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  Inauguration  as  Presi- 
ient  of  Wabash  College,  1836.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Madison  Street,  New  York,  1837. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1819,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  married  to  Julia  C, 
dmaghter  of  Elias  Baldwin,  of  Newark,  N.  J.     They  had  seven  children. 

PROM  THE  REV.  EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

Nkw  York,  April  28,  I860. 
Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  no  small  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  and 
oommunicate  my  personal  recollections  of  my  excellent  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Baldwin,  illustrative  of  hi«  cbaracter.    Of  one  whose  memory  is  so 
all  who  knew  him,  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  write. 

Dr.  Baldwin  was  so  much  my  senior  that  I  can  have  almost  nothing  to  saj,^ 
my  own  knowledge,  respecting  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry.  It  wmj 
lege  to  hear  him  occasionally  as  a  preacher  before  I  became  personaU  j 
in  rdigion,  and  I  always  listened  to  him  with  pleasure.  My  scquaintanoe 
him  ^commenced  about  twenty-five  years  since,  at  the  time  of  my  beeoBii^i 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  s  timid  joalk  tt 
be  taken  by  .the  hand  with  so  much  gentleness,  kindness,  and  oordinlity ,  as  wt 
manifested  in  all  his  interviews  with  me,  from  that  time  until  I  entered  the  ■■»> 
is  try.  His  manner  towards  his  younger  brethren  was  ordinarily  so 
so  fraternal  and  frank,  as  to  win  their  confidenoe  and  secure  for  himsrif  s 
plaoe  in  their  affections. 

A  peculiar  providence  very  unexpectedly  brought  me,  early  in  the  snmmirrf 
1835,  into  a  relation  of  considerable  delicacy  and  intimacy  with  I>r.  Baldvia 
He  had  just  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  over  which  he  W 
watched  for  seventeen  years  and  more,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Cal- 
lege  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  I  had  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a  leaiJei 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  in  St.  Louis.  We  met  on  the  platform  e(  tit 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Chatham  Street  Chapel,  durinf^  the  M^ 
anniversaries,— each  of  us  having  been  invited  to  make  addresses  on  the  eeoi- 
sion.  That  interview  resulted  in  my  nomination  as  his  successor  in  the  pastonl 
office  with  his  cordial  approbation.  •  From  that  period  until  his  denth,  it  wwawf 
privilege  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  confidence  as  fully  as  I  could  pooaihly  bsN 
desired.  His  removal  to  the  West  occurred  some  four  months  later,  and,  duriif 
the  interval,  we  were  much  together  in  counsel  and  in  pleasant  social  t 
Thrice  we  were  favoured  with  his  gratifying  and  edifying  visits  daring  the 
five  years.  They  were  always  seasons  of  unrestrained  fellowship  and  del%;htM 
recollections. 

He  was  eminently  fitted,  in  my  estimation,  both  to  enjoy  and  bless  the  socU 
circle.  He  was  of  medium  stature,  somewhat  slightly  built,  especially  in  hk 
earlier  life,  sprightly  in  conversation  and  action,  of  pleasant  aspect,  almost  alvtn 
wearing  a  smile  upon  his  face,  with  a  quiet  humour  beaming  from  his  daitaari 
mellow  eye,  indicative  of  the  uniform  kindliness  of  his  generous  and  noble 
and  without  the  least  approach  to  moroseness,  vanity,  or  pride.  So  winning 
his  look,  and  so  bland  his  demeanour,  that  the  stranger  was  at  once  inspired 
confidence  in  approaching  him,  and  the  child  would  spring  to  his  arms, 
quietly  repose  on  his  knee.  He  had  a  pleasant  word  for  the  poorest  and  h 
blest  of  the  flock,  whose  hearts  were  .drawn  to  him  with  fond  and  ami 
affection.  He  knew  well  the  blessed  art  of  condescending  to  men  of  low 
He  made  himself  one  of  them — without  assuming  the  air  of  a  superior,  heestcni 
fully  into  their  varied  experiences  of  care,  and  toil,  and  grief,  and  trial.  He  vm 
a  faithful  friend  and  trusted  counsellor  of  his  flock,  in  all  their  troubles,  hoA 
worldly  and  religious.  A  deportment  so  mild,  so  kind,  so  condesccndiBf ,  it 
lively  withal  and  sprightly,  gave  him  peculiar  power  over  the  yoni^  ii  dn 
Academy,  the  Church,  and  the  College. 

For  the  particulars  of  his  useful  and  honoured  life,  as  well  as  Ibr  a 
appreciation  of  his  character,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Memoir  of  his  Life  is 
I  have  recorded  my  estimate  of  his  qualifications  for  the  responaible 
that  he  occupied.     Tou  yourself,  dear  Sir,  while  associated  with  him  is  iki 
chaise  of  the  Academy  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  must  have  had  abundant 
ties  to  observe  with  what  diligence  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
how  carefully  he  had  improved  the  opportunities  of  his  curriculMa  at  Colkp; 
how  faithfully  in  particular  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  aad« 
classics;  how  accurately  he  had  investigated  the  arts  and  adenoei,  sad  villi 
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Rrhat  sttcoasii  be  had  sought. to  furnish  himself  with  stores  of  iisefbl  learning. 
In  later  years  also,  his  brethren  iu  the  ministry,  and  especially  they  who  kneir 
^im  best, — the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Third  Pres- 
l>ytery  of  New  York,  delighted  to  honour  him  as  a  scholar.  It  was  this  appre- 
ifaktion  of  his  literary  qualifications,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  the  other 
itroug  points  of  bis  character,  that  led  them  to  recommend  him  afterwards  to 
the  Presidency  of  Wabash  College. 

His  attainments  were  less  showy  than  solid.  He  loted  knowledge  for  its  oirn 
iake>  and  pursued  it  eon  amort.  He  sought  rather  to  6«,  than  to  seem  to  be,  a 
nan  of  literary  ability.  He  was  too  modest  a  man,  and  too  diffident  of  his  own 
resources,  and  had  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  talents  and  scholarship  of  his 
brethren,  to  make  any  parade  of  what  he  knew.  He  was  neitiier  brilliant  nor 
itrong  in  his  style  of -writing  or  address.  The  language  of  his  public  discourses 
vas  ordinarily  so  pure,  so  free  from  foreign  admixtures,  so  plain  and  direct, 
18  to  reach  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  He  sought  to  be  understood,  rather 
khan  to  dazzle  and  confound  by  gorgeousness  of  diction,  splendour  of  imagery, 
ir  intricacy  of  metaphysical  and  transcendental  discussion.  The  fathers  of 
khe  New  England  pulpit,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Backus,  West,  Strong,  and 
Dwight, — but  chiefly  the  last,  were  the  models  of  his  religious  discourses. 

All  his  attainments,  moreorer,  were  made  tributary  to  his  holy  calling.  From 
the  time  of  his  personal  consecration  to  Christ,  he  steadily  and  manifestly  set 
tiimself  to  be  a  Christian  indeed.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  him  sufficed 
to  induce  the  conviction  that  he  had  learned  the  Divine  art  of  self  control.  He 
bad  his  passions  in  subjection.  He  had  schooled  himself  under  the  tutelage  of 
lus  Lord  and  Master,  into  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Gospel.  No  one  that  knew  him  after  he  became  a  Christian,  could 
lieeitate  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion.  Probably  no  one,  either  saint  or 
sinner,  ever  questioned- it.  In  this  portion  of  our  city,  where  he  was  universally 
known,  no  one  among  the  hundreds  with  whom  I  have  conversed  respecting  him, 
baa  ever,  in  my  hearing,  breathed  even  the  remotest  suspicion  of  his  Christian 
sincerity  and  piety.  He  was  a  Nathaniel,  of  whom  an  admiring  community 
delighted  to  say, — "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile."  Not  even 
the  tongue  of  slander  could  find  aught  against  him.  His  morality  was  as  pure 
fts  his  piety  was  sincere.  Not  a  stain  of  reproach  rested  on  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  pastoral  career.  The  bitterest  foes  of  religion,  and  the  most  earnest 
epposers  of  his  theological  views,  failed  to  discover  in  his  daily  life  any  thing  to 
constitute  the  ground  of  accusation.  They  were  all  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  was  an  honest  man,  a  true  hearted  friend,  a  most  estimable  citizen  and  neigh- 
bour, a  lover  of -mankind,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Animated  with  the  high  and  holy  purpose,  therefore,  of  making  all  his  powers 
subservient  to  the  good  of  nfken  and  the  glory  of  God,  he  sought  to  make  full 
prpof  of  his  ministry.  It  appeared  in  his  conversation,  in  his  correspondence,  in 
his  literary  efforts,  and  especially  in  his  public  discourses.  He  aimed  at  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  correctness  of  interpretation,  simplicity  of  address,  directness 
of  application,  fervour  and  persuasiveness  in  utterance,  and  so  at  the  winning 
of  souls  to  Christ.  He  seldom  preached  what  the  world  would  call  ''great 
sermons;"  was  never  regarded  as  a  *'  great  gun,"  and  rarely  drew  the  multitude 
to  throng  the  house  where  he  preached.  But  he  as  rarely  failed  to  interest  and 
please  an  audience,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
favourable  to  truth  and  godliness.  He  preached  with  an  unction  that  always 
made  him  welcome  to  the  pulpit  in  a  season  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
whether  in  city  or  country^.  Many  were  hopefully  converted  through  his  instru- 
mentality. I  was  told  by  a  worthy  Christian,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  New 
Hampshire,  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  that  he  was  brought  to  Christ  through 
tha  jBsinifltrations  «f  £(r.iBaldwinitherA<  while  connected  with  the  Andover  Theo* 
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kgieftl  Seminary.    More  than  five  hundred  conyerts  were  added  to  hk 
dtnrch,  as  the  seals  of  his  ministiy. 

YoQ  would  naturally  gather  from  this  imperfect  description  of  his 
tions  for  the  ministerial  office,  even  if  you  had  not  known  it  from  joor  on 
observation,  that  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  pastor.  Of  this  fas 
the  first  few  years  of  my  ministry,  as  his  successor,  furnished  me  witk  abaidac 
evidence.  Everywhere  his  people  were  delighted  to  speak  of  his  laboars  of  la*; 
among  them.  They  would  entertain  me  with  the  story  of  his  early  sacriiee 
and  self-denying  exertions,  when  the  field  which  he  cultivated  was  rough  cat 
stubborn,  and  when  immorality,  profaneness,  and  every  vice  abounded  in  Th& 
was  then  a  struggling  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Of  his  demeanour  aiDOog  tk 
families  of  his  charge  I  have  already  written.  I  need  not  add  that  it  was  saa 
as  always  made  him,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  adversity  and  prosperity,! 
most  welcome  visitor  and  guest. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  man  of  such  uniform  equanimity.  As  joa  av 
him  once,  you  were  sure  to  see  him  when  you  met  him  again.  In  this  as  veil  ac 
in  other  respects,  he  was  an  admirable  model  for  the  young.  His  ecoentridttf 
were  few  and  never  prominent.  The  ardour  with  which  he  was  aocustooM^  a 
pursue  a  favourite  topic  sometimes  occasioned  an  absent-mindedness,  that  pnb- 
bly  was  observed  by  only  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  had  been  cor 
versing  one  morning  in  my  study  on  some  of  his  plans  of  usefulness,  and  MSte 
rose  to  depart,  so  f^ill  was  he  of  the  subject,  that  he  instantly  raised  tJt 
umbrella  that  he  carried,  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  what  be 
doing,  until  he  was  arrested  by  the  posts  of  the  door.  Araong  his  very 
less  peculiarities  was  an  intense  dislike  for  butter  in  the  preparation  of  his  1^ 
He  could  not  endure  it  apparently  in  any  form.  I  never  met  with  one  who  his 
the  same  antipathy  in  the  same  degree. 

What  he  was  in  the  Professor's  chair,  and  as  the  presiding  officer  of  a  litenrr 
institution,  others  can  inform  you  better  than  myself.  I  will  only  add  tbat 
whether  as  a  Pastor  of  a  Church,  or  a  President  of  a  College,  he  was  one  of  tk 
most  indefatigable  men  that  I  ever  knew.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  woadv 
to  me  hew  he  could  have  undergone  the  protracted  toils  and  trials  of  the  fie* 
thirteen  years  of  his  ministry  in  this  section  of  our  city.  Thnce,  doriiig  thil 
period,  was  he  called  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  for*  the  people  of  his  cbargtt 
and  at  no  time  was  he  sustained  by  any  adequate  pecuniary  ability  anxM^  thm- 
Similar  trials  awaited  him  at  Crawfordsville,  and  yet  he  pressed  throi^  aai 
over  then)  all,  living  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  heart  in  both  localitai, 
and  dying  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  labours. 

Of  such  ministers  the  Church  has  special  need,  in  this  busy,  workfiy  age, 
God  grant  us  many  Baldwins  to  build  up  the  waste  places  of  Zion. 

Yours  in  the  Lord, 

EDWIK  P.  HATFIELD. 

PROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  HURLBUT. 

Kkw  Lohdov,  Conn.,  JTanaary  3D,  IdST 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  There  are  memories  of  friends,  which  are  in  oar  niiii<i<fti 
beautiful  poems;  and  in  those  calm,  thoughtful  moods  which  someiioics  ctm 
over  us,  we  love  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  feel  their  happy  influence.  Sock  aa 
my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Baldwin,— one  of  the  most  gentle, 
godly  men  I  ever  knew.  President  D wight,  whom  he  served  as  an  ai 
ensis,  after  leaving  College,  said  of  him,  that  if  there  eyer  was  one  who  deserrtt 
the  title  of  the  "  beloved  disciple,"  it  was  he. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  in  the  year  182S3,  when,  ealBag  vilfc  a 
clerical  brother,  on  a  fine  morning,  we  found  him  in  his  Btody,  with  the  hwtt 
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atters  closed,  and  his  manner  appearing  subdued  und  solemn.  After  sitting  a 
r  minutes,  he  kindly  apologized  for  the  manner  in  whi<Sh  he  had  received  us, — 
fiixg  they  had  reason  to  hope  that  Ood  was  about  to  visit  them  with  the  infln- 
oes  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  observing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  He 
en  asked  us  to  stay  and  unite  with  them;  but,  as  we  did  not  feel  prepared, 
i  took  leave.  And  as  we  came  away,  my  friend  remarked, — '*  Here  is  good 
other  Baldwin,  toiling,  and  fasting,  and  praying,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  Mas- 
r,  and  in  straitened  circumstances.,  while  many  other  ministers,  who  are  much 
ore  liberally  supported,  do  not  perform  half  the  labour."  At  a  later  period, 
iicn  we  had  become  more  intimate,  he  told  me  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
inistry  in  New  York,  where  he  gathered  one  of  the  largest  congregations  and 
urchcs,  with  a  Sabbath  School  more  than  double  any  other  at  that  time,— 
lere  was  hardly  a  period  when  he  was  not  often  at  his  wit's  end,  to  meet  the 
icessary  expenses  of  his  most  economical  family. 

When  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Wabash  College,  and  urged  by 
(ends  to  accept  it,  I  did  all  I  could,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  undertaking.  I 
Id  him  God  had  made  him  by  nature,  and  grace,  for  a  Paster;  that  all  his 
lents  were  happily  adapted  to  that  most  important  office;  that  he  lacked  the 
if-reliance  and  pioneer  spirit  requisite  for  a  President  of  a  Western  College; 
id  never  did  I  feel  the  force  of  this,  as  much  as  when  he  fell  an  early  victim  to 
le  climate,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  left  a  large,  dependant  family  and 
»reaved  College  to  mourn  his  untimely  end.  I  have  alluded  to  his  qualifica- 
ons  for  the  pastoral  office;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were 
irely  surpassed.  His  constitution  was  good,  his  habits  self-denying  and  simple, 
is  temper  amiable,  his  disposition  hopeful  and  cheerful.  No  ambition,  or  envy, 
r  avarice,  or  discontent,  ever  disturbed  his  mind;  but,  like  the  beloved  disciple, 
e  delighted  to  repose  his  aching  head  on  his  Saviour's  bosom,  and  then  with 
snewed  vigour  go  forward  in  his  Master's  service.  His  labours  were,  by  no 
leans,  confined  to  his  own  church;  and  especially  in  times  of  sickness,  he  went 
ito  the  garrets  and  cellars  of  the  most  abject  poor,  and  administered  to  their 
piritual  necessities.  When  the  cholera  first  appeared  in*  New  York,  and  the 
toutest  hearts  were  appalled,  he  remained  at  his  post,  calm  and  faithful.  He 
old  me  that  he  daily  visited  from  house  to  house,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath; 
hat  he  had,  before  breakfast,  officiated  at  three  Funerals  of  poor  Catholics,  and 
thcrs  not  connected  with  his  Church;  and  that  he  never  changed  his  diet,  or 
bstained  from  fruit,  or  took  a  particle  of  medicine. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  make  a  journey  with  him  in  the  fall  of  1838,  to  attend 
t  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Maine.  Being  detained  by  a 
torm  in  Boston,'  it  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  influence  of  his  pleasing 
^dress  and  benevolent  spirit  on  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  strangers  at  a  publio 
louse.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  hotel  to  have  a  blessing  asked  at  the  table, 
vith  morning  and  evening  devotions  in  the  parlour;  and  never  can  I  forget  the 
subdued  and  respectful  attention  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  both  young 
ind  old,  to  tlie  services  he  performed.  This  reminds  me  of  the  very  happy  and 
mpressive  way  ho  had  of  presenting  the  subject  of  religion,— especially  to  the 
roung, — without  giving  offence.  I  knew  instances  myself,  and  have  heard  of 
>thor8,  in  which  such  conversation  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  youth 
>f  both  sexes— no  doubt  the  revelations  of  eternity  will  bring  to  light  many 
nore.  His  spirit  was  emphatically  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  he  breathed  the  very 
htmosphere  of  Heaven.  His  style  of  preaching  was  simple  and  scriptural,  with 
pleasing  animation,  and  expressive  language  and  action.  He  never  sought  to 
display  himself,  or  produce  an  effect  by  arts  of  eloquence;  but  he  kindled  with 
his  subject,  and  carried  his  audience  with  him,  rardy  fkiling  to  leave  a  good  and 
^ing  iApresftion. 
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.  Few  ministers  have  been  Uesaed  wUh  more  revivalsy  er  a  gjwat^ 
hopeful  concerts  amoog  their  own  hearers.  He  used  to  aay  that  he  wai 
to  remember  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  Simon, — "Feed  mj  Uunbe^"  and  as 
related  to  me  the  following  interesting  fact.  A  dear  little  girl  aboift  fifttta,- 
the  only  child  of  her  parents,  impressed  with  Diruie  truth  from  his  lipti  px 
her  heart  to  God,  and  exhibited  most  pleasing  evidence  of  piety.  B«t,  ala! 
audden  disease  attacked  her,  and  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  dark  wing  fw 
that  happy  dwelling.  From  day  to  day  he  visited  her,  and  was  comfoited  tiM 
her  not  only  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  but  animated  with  the  hopes  of  Haiti. 
After  a  very  affecting  interview  with  her,  she  said  to  him, — "  Mj  dear  PasurJ 
trust  I  have  the  hope  and  faith  of  a  Christian  in  some  humble  d^ree,  and  a 
willing  to  leave  my  parents  for  my  Saviour,  if  it  be  his  holy  will;  but  som^iM 
I  fear  to  go  down  into  the  dark  valley,  all  alone."  *'0,  my  dear  child,"  ad 
he,  "  you  will  not  go  alone,  for  Christ  has  promised  to  go  with  jou.'^  "  1  bft 
that,"  sajid  she,  "but  I  am  a  poor,. weak,  timid  creatnrey.and  I  dread  the  Itf 
stru^le  with  the  king  of  terrors."  "Daughter,"  said  he,  ''can  you  bdk" 
that  your  dear  Saviour,  who  died  for  you,  and  now  sheds  upon  you  the  h^* 
his. heavenly  countenance,  will  leave  you  in  darkness  in  the  trying  hour?  0,» 
Trust  Uim,  and  He  will  grant  you  dying  grace  in  the  dying  hour."  She  haW 
up  with  a  heavenly  smile,  and  simply  said,  "I  will  trust  Himj"  andah 
taking  leave,  of  her,  she  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  with  her  mother  sittiDg  by  ^ 
side.  He  tarried  a  few  minutes  in  the  parlour  with  the  afflicted  father,  baix* 
they  were  summoned  to  the  room  above.  There  lay  the  dear  child,  as  if  ui 
sweet  sleep— without  a  sigh,  or  even  the  movement  of  a  muscle,  or  the  iligli^ 
sign  of  consciousness,  the  released  spirit  had  taken  it's  upward  flight. 

In  the  autumn  of  1820,  he  visited  me  in  company  with  the  Bev.  MatAa 
Bruen.    It  was  one  of  those  angel  visits, — "  few,-  and  far  between, "-^-thst  * 
love  to  remember.    Most  delightful  was  our  Christian  intercourae,  wbik  f^ 
scented,  with  a  high  relish,  our  sea-breezes,  and  enjoyed  our  ocean  scenery.  ^ 
alas!  little  did  we  apprehend  the  sad  blow  that  was  so  soon  to  hXL  uponitf>  ^* 
all  returned  to  New  York  the  last  of  the  week,  and  on  the  Sabbath  Mr.  Bna 
was  attacked  with  disease  in  the  pulpit.    He  lingered  in  the  most  excrectil^ 
pain  through  the  week,  and  died  on  Saturday  tiight  following,  in  joyful  hope  ^ 
a  blessed  resurrection.     On  Sabbath  morning,  I  went  down  very  early  to  tspt 
Brother  Baldwin  to  supply  the  vacant  pulpit  of  our  deceased  friend.    "^ 
said  he,  as  he  took  my  hand,  "  I  see  that  our  beloved  brother  has  gone  boa* 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  preach  in  his  place  to  <hf ' 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  while  his  breast  swelled  with  deep  emotion,  be  la^ 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  said,  "I  will  come  and  preach,  from  the  veiy^ 
we  both  heard  him  preach  from  a  fortnight  ago  to  day  in  New  London, — 'l^ 
be  satisfied, ^w hen  I  awake  with  thy  likeness;'  and  I  will  tell  them  A<  tt  i^ 
fied'"    Never  can  I  forget  that  service.     There,  in  that  dear  Bleeckcr  8l^ 
Chapel,  dedicated  "  Christo  et  EcclesisB,"  and  over  the  door  of  which  wm^ 
beautiful  inscription, — "The  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof," — there  be  pou^*' 
his  overflowing  heart,  while  such  men  as  John  Aspinwall  and  James  Boo«*>^ 
Knowles  Taylor  and  Marcus  Wilbur,  John  McComb  and  Joseph  Brewster,  i* 
many  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  New  York,  (all  of  whom  have  passed  m;V 
their  reward,)  were  weeping  before  him.     How  often  have  I  regretted' tfcit ^ 
Bleecker  Street  Church,  founded  by  the  refined  and  lamented  Braen,  and  co^ 
crated  hy  the  services  of  the  unselfish,  high-minded,  and  talented  £i^ 
Mason,  where  the  ashes  of  ^the  former  slept  beneath  the  altar,  and  the  beaifl*' 
tablet  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  adorned  the  walls,  should  be  fwipt  ft*9 
by  the  spirit  of  speonlation,,  and  degraded  to  the  service  of  Maaaoo.*  ^ 
refireshing,  and  yet  how  afiecting,  it  is  to  those  that  remain,  to  call  te  ■>*'  ^ 
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i1r0  and  bright  ^rits,  that  ministered  at  the  altar  in  New  Tork,  about  that 
riod,  but;  wha  have  passed  away  <alas,  too  early)  to  those  Heayenly  maasiona 
efmrod  by  the  Redeemer  for  his  ransomed  ones.  And  as  the  names  of  Sum* 
erfield  and  Ohristmas,  Broen  and  Baldwin^  Joseph  Sanford  and  Erskine 
ason,  pass  before  me,  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  of  the  heatbea  sage,—" 
Those  whom  the  gods  love,  die  early ;"— or  more  appropriately,  of  the  affecting 
id  beautiful  prayer  of  our  Saviour,  *'  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thoa 
I8t  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory." 

With  sentiments  of  regard, 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  HURLBITT. 


-••- 


JAMES  LONG  SLOSS* 

1817—1841. 

* 

Jamss  Long  Slosb,  a  son  of  Bobert  and  Ann  Bloss,  was  bom  in  the 
Irish  of  Bellaghy,  County  of  Derry,  Ireland,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1791. 
lis  father,  who  was  a  cloth  merchant  and  manufacturer,  gave  him  good 
pportanities  for  early  education,  while  in  hi^  native  country.  In  June, 
B03,  the  family  migrated  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  finding  here 
permanent  home.  The  ship  in  which  they  embarked  having  landed  at 
Baltimore,  they  remained  there  a  few  months,  and  then  removed  and  settled 
b  Lexington,  Va.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  earnest  desire  of  his  pareiits, 
t  an  early  period,  that  he- should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
nd  one  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  that  his  father  placed  his  hand 
pon  his  head,  and  said, — *'  My  son,  I  would  rather  see  you  a  faithful  min- 
uter of  the  Grospel  than  a  crowned  monarch.'*  But  as  they  were  not  in 
ircumstances  to  meet  the  expense  of  his  necessary  preparations,  he  was,  in 
le  spring  of  1804,  bound  out  as  an  apprentice  -for  seven  years  to  learn 
the  art  and  mystery  of  printing."  After. being  thus  engaged  for  four 
ears  at  Lexington,  he  was  obliged  to  make  new  arrangements  in  conse- 
aonee  of  the  determination  of  his  employer  to  abandon  the  business  ;*  and 
ocotdingly,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  William  F.  Turner,  then  of 
Lalei^h,  N.  C,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted,  he  went  thither,  and 
ftrved  the  rerasining  years  of  his  apprenticeship  under  Messrs.  Jones  and 
[enderson,  Printers  of  the  Raleigh  Star.  After  this,  he  removed  to  Briery 
lounty,  Ya.,  where  he  was,  for  a  while,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev. 
(r.  McElhenny,  and  at  the  same  time  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  his  school. 
Lt  a  still  later  period,  he  Went  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  engaged  succcs- 
ivdy  as  Tutor  in  an  Academy,  and  as  teacher  in  a  private  family. 

Mr.  SloBs'  religious  character  seems,  by  this  time,  to  have  been  in  a  good 
egrec  developed ;  and  now  he  forms  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  carry 
at  the  early  wish  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  wish,  in  becoming  a 
unister  of  the  Oospel, — the  obstacles  to  it,  which  had  hitherto  existed, 
ftving  been,  In  a  great  measure,  removed.     Some  of  his  friends  were  yery 
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desirooB  that  he  should  study  Law, — thinking  that  he  was  eminefttly  itti 
to  shine  in  that  profession ;  and  he  was  not  himself  without  aotte 
to  it ;  but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  determined  in  favour  of  the 
He  accordingly  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Wii 
del  of  Willington,  S.  C,  and  there  completed  his  preparatory  coone.  Oi 
the  18th  of  November,  1817,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  bjik 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina. 

The  next  day  after  his  licensure,  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Pt& 
bytery  as  a  missionary  through  portions  of  Georgia  and  the  newly  fem 
settlements  of  wh^t  was  then  called  the  '*  Alabama  Territory.*'  Ob  & 
3d  of  October,  1818,  he  was  ordained  as  an  itinerant  on  the  Southwesttsi 
frontier. 

Not  long  after  his  ordination,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  ai  ^o 
Stephens,  Clarke  County,  Ala.,  where  he  remdned  for  three  years,  preie^ 
very  successfully,  and  having  charge  of  an  Academy  at  the  eanie  tiiae.  & 
then  removed  to  Selma,  in  Dallas  County,  and  took  charge  of  the  te 
Churches  of  Selma,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  Cahawba.  •  After  another  tbs 
years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Somerville  in'  Morgan  County,  and  while  tkt 
divided  his  ministerial  labours  betVeen  Somerville  and  New  Provider 
again  adding  to  his  duties  as  a  minister  those  of  a  teacher,  and  beinf  e» 
nently  successful  in  both  departments.  Having  remained  here  six  joa 
he  was  called  to  Florence  in  Lauderdale  County,  and  here  he  spent  the  las 
eleven  years  of  his  life.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  minbterlal  life  was  psMi 
in  Alabama.  It  was  characterized  by  gceat  activity  and  devotedness,  m 
much  of  it  by  great  self-denial. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1888,  Mr.  Sloss  wasiie- 
dedly  and  actively  with  the  Old  School. 

In  1841,  he  attended  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assemhly  at  Phiiidfr 
phia,  and  shortly  after  his  return  home,  was  attacked  with  a  hilious  frn^ 
of'  which  he  died  on  the  5th  of ^  August,  aged  forty*nine  years.    Ho  hi 
days  and  hours  were  an  edifying  scene  of  Christian  serenity  and  triiBfk 
When  hb  attending  physician  announced  to  him  that  his  recovery  was  kflf 
less,  his  reply  was — *'  Let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done — I  am  conteat' 
To  a  brother  in  the  ministry  who  visited  him,  he  remarked  that  bo  wm 
had  more  in  his  domestic  relations  to  render  life  desirable  than  hinsetf,'- 
but  that  he  could  cheerfully  leave  all  to  go  to  his  Saviour.     He  thea  ei^ 
a  fervent  prayer  for  his  family,  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  especiaUj  ^ 
his  own  beloved  congregation.     He  had  a  word  of  Christian  eonnsel  ioril 
who  came  into  his  chamber,  and  conversed  most  affectionately  and  hitM^ 
with  each  of  his  children-and  servants.     He  would  often  say, — *^  N«  |h?i 
is  home  'but  Heaven."     The  day  before  his  death,  he  sung  three  verses ^ 
the  Hymn, — **  When  I  can  read  uiy  title  clear,"  &c.;  and,  being  nntUf.^ 
account  of  exhaustion,  to  proceed,  he  requested  one  of  his  elders,  wlo^ 
present,  to  finish  it.     His  eldest  daughter,  by  his  request,  sung  and  f^J^ 
on  the  piano — **  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home."     A  few  moments  Wort^t 
expired,  one  of  his  physicians  began  to  converse  with  him, — when  ht^^ 
denly  exclaimed — **Be  silent,  my  brother — I  wish  to  commune  vitk  sf 
Saviour."    His  countenance,  which  had  not,  during  his  illness,  lost  ttfthi^ 
then  became  surprisingly  illumined ;  and  having,  with  an  unearthly 
sion,  uttered  the  words — ''Flesh,  flesh — ^it  can't  prevent  it 
I  am  coming" — ^his  spirit  departed  for  the  better  oounlxy. 
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On  the  22d'of  May,  1821,  Mr.  Sloss  was  married  in  Cahawbai  Ala.|  to 
Lotitia  0.,  youogest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  David  Campbell.  He 
liad  nine  chUdren,  seven  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  survived  him. 

FROM  N.  ROWELL,  M.  D. 

Albin  Wood,  near  Florenoe,  Ala.,  April  i^  1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tour  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  my  recollections  of  the 
Rev.  James  L.  Sloss  touches  a  tender  chord  in  my  heart;  for  while  we  sustained 
to  each  other  the  relations  of  Pastor  and  Physician,  we  were  also  bosom  friends. 
From  the  time  that  heicame  to  Florence  in  1830  till  his  death,  I  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  his  life,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  his  character,  that  con- 
stant intercourse  with  him  could  furnish.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  family,  at  the 
fireside  and  on  the  street,  in  social  circles  and  benevolent  associations,  in  the  house 
of  mourning  and  at  the  bed  of  death,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  often, 
and  noticing  how  admirably  he  adapted  himself  to  every  exigency  that  could 
occur.  Ilis  memory  is  most  gratefhlly  cherished  in  this  whole  region,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  who  knew  him  well,  must  think  him  worthy  of  an  enduring 
record. 

Under  all  the  various  phases  of  life  in  which  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Sloss, — whether 
as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  or  a  Christian  minister,  he  was  so  unexceptionable, 
and  honourable,  and  exemplary,  that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  suggest  any 
considerable  improvement  in  his  character  and  bearing.  He  was  naturally  a  man 
of  high  spirit,  but  it  was  delightfully  softened  and  cofitroUed  by  the  influence  of 
a  consistent  and  enlightened  piety.  His  mind  was  decidedly  of  a  superior  order-^ 
his  taste  was  highly  cultivated ;  his  general  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  was 
extensive;  he  had  a  great  amount  of  practical  good  sense;  was  an  attentive  and 
accurate  observer  of  men  and  things:  and  had  an  almost  intuitive' discernment 
of  whatever  pertained  to  moral  fitness  and  beauty. 

Ai  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I*  think  there  were  few  of  his  contemporaries,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who  could  claim  an  equality  with  him.  His 
sermons  were  admirable  expositions  of  evangelical  truth,  delivered  in  a  manner 
well  fitted  to  aid  in  securing  their  legitimate  efiect  upon  the-heart  and  conscience. 
I  never  heard  him  read  a  sermon  in  the  pulpit,  but  he  usually  preached  f^om 
short  notes;  and  the  most  appropriate  language  always  seemed  to  come  to  him 
without  effort.  His  thoughts,  as  they  wore  presented  to  his  audience,  were  logi- 
cally consecutive,  and  were  evidently  the  result  of  much  previous  reflection.  He 
reasoned  powerfully,  but  his  arguments  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  word  of 
God;  though  he  did  not  disdain  to  employ,  as  occasional  auxiliaries,  history  and 
philosophy.  He  had  naturally  a  fine  imagination;  and  though  this  was  often 
apparent  in  his  preaching,  it  was  manifestly  his  aim  to  keep  it  in  check,  and  to 
deal  with  his  people  chiefly  through  the  more  sober  medium  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment. His  voice  had  ample  compass,  but  was  rather  harsh;  his  gesticulation 
was  easy  and  natural;  and  his  whole  manner,  by  its  fervour  and  boldness  as 
well  as  propriety,  fitted  to  make  a  deep  impression.  He  was  peculiarly  happy 
on  Sacramental  occasions — some  of  his  addresses  at  the  table,  for  richness  and 
depth  of  pious  thought  and  expression,  I  have  never  heard  surpassed.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  still  remember  them  as  having  contributed  not  a  little  to  their 
spiritual  comfort  and  growth. 

If  Mr.  Sloss'  labours  were  eminently  acceptable  in  the  pulpit,  they  were  not 
less  so  out  of  it.  As  a  Pastor,  he  showed  himself  intensely  devoted  to  the  spir- 
itual interests  of  bis  people,  always  discharging  these  more  private  duties  with 
marked  fidelity.  He  was  especially  welcome  at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying — 
ibw  knew  so  well  as  he  how  to  meet  each  particular  case,  and  to  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  languishing  patient  the  most  appropriate  themes.    His  good  sense, 
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tenderness,  ddicac/,  and  piety,  all  combined  to  qualifj  him  in  a 
degree  for  this  department  of  pastoral  labour.  It  was  a  prinoiple  vith  bm  to 
discbarge  every  duty  that  devolved  upon  him,  at- the  proper  time,  and  in  t^  hm 
way  he  could.  No  matter  whether  the  call  was  to  some  benevolent  asaodatkia 
or  to  some  religious  meeting  connected  with  his  own  church,  or  any  other  irtTi^p^ 
in  respect  to  which  he  was  satisfied  of  his  own  obligation  to  be  present, — odtfaff 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  nor  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor  any  other 
obstacle,  was  suffered  to  stand  between  him  and  his  convictions  of  doij. 

Mr.  Sloss  was  zealous  for  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorch;  tboa^ 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  press  the  Galvtnistic  doctrines  to  an  ejiuiiii 
During  the  conflict  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Church,  he  was  greallf 
tried  by  the  sacrifice  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  it  involved  in  its  fsr 
gress,  and  he  had  been  anticipating  the  result  fbr  sometime  before  it  wi 
He  was,  however,  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  for  the  best,  and  had  no 
in  sustaining  the  Old  School  party  in  tiieir  decisions  and  measnres. 

Owing  to  an  affliction  in  my  own  family  at  the  time,  I  was  not  pennitled  n 
witness  the  dying  scene  of  this  czoellent  man;  but  it  was  the  testimony  of  al 
who  were  present,  that  his  death  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His  bench  of  dim, 
and  many  others  whom  hcassisted  to  train  for  glory,  have  already  entered  vtt 
him  into  the  fulness  of  joy. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

N.  ROWELL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  0.  STEDMAN. 

Mkmphu,-  Tenn.,  May  29,  UK. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sis:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sloss  oommeneed  ii 
the  spring  of  the  year  1837*  I  was  at  that  time  residing  in  North  OaroliBa,  nj 
native  State;  but  having  received  a  call  to  become  Pastor  of  the  Presbytcraa 
Church  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  it  had  been  arranged,  by  mutual  friends,  that  I 
should  meet  Mr.  Sloss  in  Philadelphia,  and  accompany  him  to  vaj 
Ue  had  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  from  the  Presbytery  of  North 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church,  which  met  in  that  city  at  the  timealwfft 
mentioned.  I  shall  never  forget  the  warm  and  fraternal  cordiality  with 
greeted  me  on  my  introduction  to  him,  and  the  constant  and  unwearied 
tion  and  kindness  bestowed  upon  me  and  mine  during  our  journey  Westward,  aai 
ever  afterwards.  •  Had  I  been  the  nearest  relative,  he  could  not  have  shown  m 
greater  marks  of  favour  and  friendship.  Our  charges  were  only  four  miics  di^ 
tant  from  each  other,  in  adjoining  counties  of  the  same  State,  and  separated  hr 
the  Tennessee  River.  1  had  constant  opportunities  of  the  most  familisr 
course  with  him ;  ourselves  and  families  were  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimacy,  and  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other  as  though  We  were  niatifei; 
and  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  know  of  none  of  my  acquainlanees  aai 
friends  with  whom  are  associated  more  tender  and  hallowed  reminisoenees.  Vt 
always  assisted  each  other  on  Sacramental  occasions,  which,  aoeording  Id  ok 
custom  of  that  part  of  the  country,  were  held  quarterly,  and  in vanaUy  csa* 
menoed  on  Friday  evening,  and  continued  till  over  the  Sabbath,  and  aomeime. 
till  Tuesday;  and  if  there  were  unusual  impressions  made,  or  any  special  inteiiK 
manifested,  the  services  were  protracted  even  a  week  or  more.  We  also  6«- 
qucntly  accompanied  each  other  to  the  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Syood^^ 
and,  occasionally,  we  laboured  together  in  protracted  meetings,  in  somed^titatt 
or  scantily-supplied  portions  of  our  territory.  As  he  was  older  than  mysrif,  aad 
had  been  long  in  the  ministry  before  I  knew  him,  T,  as  a  young  and  tBezpeneoeid 
preacher,  was  accustomed  to  go  to  him  for  advice  in  my  difficnities  and  triria 
and  was  always  sure  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  on  his  f»rt»  sad  af 
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lels  fts  could  be  safely  relied  upon.  Situated  as  I  then  was,  in  my  nrat  minister 
ial  chai^,  and  encompassed  about  with  peculiar  perplexities,  I  cannot  feel  suC 
Ifiiently  thankful  to  that  gracious  Providence  which  threw  me  in  such  proximity 
4}  so  kind-hearted  a  man,  so  generous  and  sympathizing  a  friend,  so  warm  and 
Leyoted  a  Christian,  so  experienced  and  able  a  minister,  and  so  judicious  and  sale 
k  counsellor. 

Mr.  Sloss  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  size — with  a  mild,  pleasing 
iud  intelligent  face — ^high  and  projecting  forehead — ^ke^n  and  penetrating  black 
lyes,  which  flashed  and  danced  about  with  a  peculiar  expression,  when  any  thing 
)articularly  interested  or  excited  him — a  mouth  rather  large,  and  nose  small. 
rhe  whole  contour  of  his  face  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  cannot  well  be 
lescribed  even  by  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately.  He  was  particularly 
leat  in  his  personal  habits,  and  in  dress  and  general  demeanour,  never  approxi* 
nated  to  any  thing  like  slovenliness  or  carelessness.  And  yet  there' was  not  the 
east  appearance  about  him  of  formality  or  stiffness.  He  was  exceedingly  social 
n  his  disposition,  and  manifested,  at  all  times>and  in  all  places,  the  manners  of 
I  refined  and  cultivated  Christian  gentleman,  being  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
lighest  and  most  intelligent  circles  of  society,  and  rendering  himself  accessible 
kud  acceptable  to  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  his  acquaintances  by  a  uniformly 
lind,  obliging,  and  courteous  deportment.  He  w^s  not  only  known  by  every 
)ody,  but  seemed  to  know  every  body  most  familiarly,  within  the  limits,  not 
>nly  of  his  Presbytery,  but  of  the  Synod.  And  in  travelling  with  him  in  pri- 
rate  conveyance  to  and  from  our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  I  have  known  him  to 
recognise  almost  every  one  he  met  on  the  road;  and  it  was  his  invariable  prac- 
;ice  to  stop  and  detain  them  for  a  few  moments  with  kindest  inquiries  after  their 
lealth  and  prospects,  and  the  welfare  of  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends.  I 
lave  often  wondered  how  he  could  so  readily  recognise  persons ;  and  especially, 
low  he  could  with  so  much  particularity  inquire  after  each  member  of  different 
families,  whom  he  might  not  have  seen  for  a  long  while,  as  though  he  had  special 
lud  peculiar  interest  in  each  and  all,  and  looked  upon  them  as  part  of  his  own 
mdeared  household.  But  this  very  trait  in  his  character,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined,  gave  a  wide-spread  and  wonderful  influence  to  the  man,  and  caused 
\ua  name  every  where  to  be  spoken  with  the  profoundest  respect  and  the  most 
irdent  enthusiasm.  And  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him  was  a  sure  pass- 
[>ort  to  the  warmest  hospitalities  and  attentions  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Sloss  was  literally  "given  to. hospitality."  I  never  knew  a  man  to  enjoy 
more  the  society  of  his  friends,*  or  to  put  himself  to  greater  pains  to  entertain 
md  render  them  comfortable.  Almost  every  thing  he  bad  was  at  their  disposal; 
ind  it  was  to  him  and  his  estimable  family  a  real  luxury  to  keep  an  open  house 
for  the  passing  stranger,  and  especially  for  the  wayfaring  servants  of  Christ 
Jesus.  His  house  was  emphatically  the  minister's  home;  and  those  who  know 
Lhe  habits  and  customs  of  our  Southern  and  Son th western  people,  will  be  able 
Lo  understand  and  appreciate  the  term.  Blessed  with  a  warm'^hearted,  intelli- 
[^nt,  energetic,  sympathizing,  cheerful  and  pious  wife;  affectionate  and  dutiful 
:hildren;  and  well-trained  servants;  to  cross  their  thre8hhol4  was  to  be  sure 
>f  the  warmest  Christian  reception,  and  of  every  attention  that  kindness  and 
^nerosity  could  prompt,  to  make  the  stay  of  the  friend  or  the  stranger  agreea- 
ble. None  ever  entered  his  hospitable  home  who  did  not  receive  favourable 
mpressions  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  Christian,  nor  did  any  one  ever 
eave  it  without  a  desire  to  return  again,  if  Providence  should  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity. No  where  did  he  appear  to  more  advantage  tlwn  in  his  own  family 
nrcle, — guiding  and  ruling  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  setting  before  them  a  godly 
example,  and  shedding  around  continually  the  light  of  a  cheerful  and  pious  con- 
rersation.  With  limited  worldly  means,  he  managed,  nevertheless,  so  prudently 
U>  dispose  of  the  things  he  possessed,  as  to  contribute  even  largely  to  the  eomr 
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fort  of  those  more  ini mediately  around  him,  and  of  hundredd  who  ha4  no 
ftirther  than  were  required  by  the  tics  of  a  common  humanity  and 

The  manners  of  Mr.  Sloss  were  remarkably  bland,  dignified  and 
He  was  always  accustomed  to  greet  his  friends,  however  freqoeDily  1m 
meet  them,  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a  pleasant  smile*  and  a 
and  respectful  inclination  of  the  head  and  body  peculiar  to  himself.  Kor  is  Im 
believed  ever  to  have  made  any  invidious  distinction  of  persons  in  his  oatviri 
treatmeixt  of  them,  showing  equally  to  all,  even  the  humblest,  the 
respectful  attentions.  In  this  respect,  he  greatly  excelled  any  man  I 
exhibiting,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  the  dignified  yet  easy  dcportneBt  «f  i 
polite  and  refined  Christian  gentleman,  lie  was  particularly  Ibnd  of,  and 
tive  to,  children  ond  young  persons,.and  drew  them  around  him  by  a  sort  of  < 
and  delightful  confidence,  which  gave  him  almost  unbounded  inflaenoe 
won  them  without  reluctance  to  his  instructions,  ajid  inclined  them  to 
his  counsel  and  guidance,  ns  children  of  a  father. 

He  interested  himself  very  much  in  pious  young  men,  whom  he  thoaght 
fied  for  and  disposed  to  the  Gospel  ministry;  and,  in  every  proper  way, 
aged  them  to  consider  the  matter  of  personal  duty  in  this  respect.  And 
any  had  decided  to  prepare  tlicmselves  for  this  good  work,  without  the 
successfully  to  accomplish  their  wishes,  he  was  always  sure  to  put  their 
at  rest,  and  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  One  of  our  most 
young  ministers,  who  is  now  labouring  successfully  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pns- 
bytcry  to  which  Mr.  Sloss  was  attached,  and  within  a  day's  ride  of  his  old 
stead,  where  his  venerable  father,  an  estimable  elder  of  the  church  that 
his  first  espousals  to  Christ,  taught  him  from  earliest  infancy  to  fear  and 
God,  dates  his  first  distinct  and  permanent  religious  impressions  to  a  trad  tfat 
was  put  into  his  hands,  at  an  opportune  moment,  by  his  watchful  and  jndioMi 
pastor.  And  he  remembers,  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  marked  kindness  tf 
Mr.  Sloss,  his  ready  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  his  wise  and  wkeb^ 
some  admonitions  and  counsels,  in  the  days  of  his  inezperienee  and  stnm 
Inquiry  after  truth  and  duty.  And  such  would  doubtless  be  the  testimeaj  «r 
many,  if  we  had  the  opportunity  of  discovering  and  making  known  their  m^ 
ments.     But  the  record  of  such  a  man  is  on  high. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Mr.  Sloss  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  bsI  • 
brilliant  man — nor  what  may  be  called  a  "genius;"  but  every  derelopaMBt  of 
his  mental  exercises  evinced  a  clear,  sound,  logical,  discriminating  aiisi, 
and  sober  judgment.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  well  read  in  hi8|ory  and 
literature,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  on  any  subject  that 
introduced  in  general  conversation.  He- was  possessed  of  remarkable  coorersi- 
tional  powers,  and  was  as  fluent  and  easy  in  language,  as  ho  was  gmcefnl  ia4 
dignified  in  manners.  Every  one  might  be  sure  that  an  hoar's  intercourse  vitk 
him  Would  be  both  agreeable  and  profitable.  He  had  the  happy  art  of  iatr»- 
ducing  interesting  subjects  of  discussion  at  all  times,  and  of  keeping  up  tbe£r 
cussion  with  great  animation.  And  so  candid  and  free  was  he  himself,  that  m 
one  felt  any  reluctance  to  express  an  opinion  in  his  presence. 

He  was  fond  of  argument,  and  was  a  ready  debater.  He  would  soraetifitf 
join  himself  to  debating  clubs,  attend  the  meetings  regularly,  and  discuss  rii& 
considerable  zest  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  Whenever  he  rose  iosytd, 
there  was  marked  attention,  and  something  pertinent,  sensible,  and  strikta;  «a 
always  expected.  Ilis  opinions  on  all  subjects  were  always  received  vithc^B- 
sideration  and  deference. 

The  moral  character  of  Mr.  Sloss  was  above  reproach  or  suspicioR.  fit 
frowned  upon  vice  and  immorality,  under  whatever  forms  they  appeand,  tf 
whatever  names  they  assumed.  He  was  the  earnest  advocate  and  proneCeraf 
virtue's  cause,  and  strove  conscientiously  to  avoid,  in  habit,  cooversation,  $ai 
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general  behaviour,  evcu  the  appearance  of  evil.  I  have  never  known  a  man  to 
Bot  himself  with  a  moro  determined  will»  against  the  usages  and  practices  which 
tie  conceived  to  bo  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion*  He  was 
i^taied  for  his  rigid  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  vices  of  our  fallen 
nature,  which  he  rebuked  daily  by  hia  own  consistent  and  exemplary  Christian 
life,  and  which  he-did  not  fail  faithfully  and  sternly  to  .reprove  in  words,  when 
tlie  time  and  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it.  And  yet,  he  was  no  dreamer,  nor 
eotliusiast,  but  planted  himself  upon  the  true  and  safe  principles  of  (he  Gospel, 
And  acted  accordingly.  • 

lie  was  mightily  ojlposed  to  what  are  called  *' worldly  amusements,"  and 
dreaded  their  influence  upon  Christian  character  and  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  religion.     If  invited  to  officiate  at  a  marriage,  it  was  understood  by^is  friends 
that  the  sound  of  the  viol  and  the  merriment  of  the  dance,  were  not  to  be  heard 
till  he. had  left  the  house.     Out  of  respept  to  his  opinions  and  feelings,  such  a 
thing  was  seldom  attempted  even  by  those  who  were  not  influenced  by  religious 
considerations,  or  whose  views  on  the  subject  were  different  from  his  own.    And 
if,  at  any  time,  there  should  be  any  deviation  from  this  course,  he  would. imme- 
diately show  his  .disapprobation  by  taking  his  hat,  and  with  his  family,  if  pre- 
sent, marching  out  of»  the  house,  even  before  the  entertainment  had  been  served,  in 
spite  of  the  most  earnest  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  his  friends  to  the  con- 
trary.   He  has  been  known  to  do  thisniox-e  than  once;  and  he  alwa3'S  gave  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that  every  body  knew  his  feelings,  and  that  he  considered  it  as  dis- 
Tjespect  shown  to  his  character  as  a  minister,  and  that  he  could  not  witness  or  in 
any  wise  countenance  a  practice  which  he  believed  so  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  detrimental  to  true  piety,  and  which  his  mind,  afid  conscience,  and 
heart,  so  unequivocally  condeqined.     Ue  was  a  man  of  great  decision,  and  did 
not  waver  a  moment  as  to  any  opinion  or  cour§e  of  conduct  that  had  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  in  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  sustained  by  the  author- 
ity of  God's  Word. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Sloss,  during  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  his  ministe- 
rial life,  was  obliged  to  add  the  cares  and  labours  of  a  Teacher  to  those  of  a 
Preacher  and  Pastor,  he  found  time  for  general  and  specific  reading,  and  was  at 
all  times  a  diligent  student.  The  labours  of  the  day,  and  interruptions  by 
company,  were  such,  that  he  read  and  studied  mostly  at  night,  even  after  the 
family  had  retired  to  rest — sitting  up  often  till  three  o'clock.  He  had  a  small, 
but  well  selected,  library,  of  which  he  madegood  use.  He  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  pulpit  usually  on  Friday  evening,  and  was  accustomed  to  devote 
the  first  part  of  the  week  to  the  school,  to  his  friends,  or  to  pastoral  visitations. 
He  did  nothing  more  than  take  down  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  but  studied 
his  subject  thoroughly;  and,  from  the  time  of  commencing  preparatiop,  whether 
in  the  familyj^or  among  friends,  appeared  thoughtful,  as  if  intent  in  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  selected  matter.  He  always  went  into  the  pulpit  with 
a  serious  and  sober  countenance;  and  though  kindly  greeting  every  one  he  met 
on  his  way  to  church,  or  at  his  entrance,  any  one  coufd  readily  perceive  that  his 
mind  and  heart  were  upon  his.  message  and  work,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  them 
to  be  of  small  import. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  practical,  instructive  and  earnest,  systematic 
and  logical.  Ue  did  not  deal  much  in  flights  of  fancy,  but  was  satisfied  to 
present  the  truth  of  God  in  its  scriptural  simplicity.  But  so  clear  and  dis- 
criminating was  he  in.  the  enunciation  of  truth,  so  earnest  and  impressive  in 
manner,  and  so  easy  and  fluent  in  his  utterance,  that  he  never  failed  to  secure 
the  attention  of  his  audience  ;  and  when,  at  protracted  or  Presbyterial  or  Sy nod- 
ical meetings,  it  was  known  that  he  would  preach,  he  was  always  sure  of  a  large 
and  interested  congregation.  He  dwelt  much  in  his  preaching  on  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  and  was  very  faithful  in  reproving  sin;  but  he  could  linger  too  with 
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much  effect  about  the  Cress,  and  would  often  touch,  ludt,  and  win  by 

sioned  and  tender  appeals,  while  his  constantly  flowing  tears  would  tell 

of  his  own  ddightful  and  tender  experience.    He  was  particularly  hsipPT  * 

Sacramental  occasions,  and  hundreds  now  living  can  bear  wflling^  lestiMaiony  ta 

the  edification  and  comfort  they  hare  experienced  at  such  tnn«s,  as  he  «] 

them  so  clearly,  touchingl y,  and  earnestly,  of  the  love  of  Christ  thmt 

knowledge. 

Although  his  preaching  was  altogether  ezfenipore,  ho  is  never  kno wa  to 
failed,  faltered,  or  even  hesitated.    He  was  an  uncommonly  wadif  mmn.     la  the 
pulpit,  the  lecture  room,  or  in  debate,  he  was  the  same.* 'Words  ezpresBveef 
his  ideas,  seemed  to  flow  from  him  as  naturally  and  eaoly  as  streama  frooi  s 
full  and  living  fountain.  •  lA  his  sermons,  he  usually  adopted  the  textual  plaa  «f 
treatment;  and  begun,  advanced,  and  ended  with  uniform  fluency  and 
Such  indeed  was  the  freedom,  grace,  and  precision  with  which  he  exprumcd 
sdf,  that  a  stranger,  unacquaint<^d  with  his  habits,  might  very  natnraUy  have 
supposed  that  his  sermon  had  been  carefully  written  out  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory,   I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  preach.     It  waa  ia  thi 
dty  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance,  (1837,)  in  the  Choth 
on  Spruce  street,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winchester.     His  text  wai 
Uken  from  I.  Pet.  iv.  17-**'  What  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  act  tki 
Gospel  of  God  ?"    He  had  not  a  single  note;  yet  he  spoke  with  so  nrach  eav 
and  felicitousness,  and  had  so  sprightly  and  earnest  a  delivery,  that  the 
tion  of  every  one  of  a  large  congregation  seemed  to  be  absorbed,  and  at  the 
elusion  of  the  services,  there  was  an  almost  involuntary  expression  of  adi 
commendation.     At  that  time,  he  did  not  preach  more  than  twenty-ftre  vinnfteb 
But  a  great  deal  had  been  said  in  that  short  time,  and  very  much  Co  the  pdcst. 
His  sermons  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  in  length;  aad  I 
believe  I  seldom,  if  ever,  knew  them  to  exceed  the  latter. 

I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Sloss  never  entered  the  pulpit  but  with  a  scries 
and  solemn  air,  showing  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  that  he  fell  decplf 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  involved  in  his  office.    His  most  Ikmiliar  fkwnds 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent  devotion.     And  as  he  grew  in  years, 
he  seemed  daily  to  grow  in  grace  and  consecration  to  his  woric.     For 
time  previous  to  his  death,  he  repeatedly  told  me,  when  in  fitmiliar  coai 
tion  with  him  respecting  the  duties  and  trials  of  a  minister,  that  he  acaicef/ 
ever  went  into  the  pulpit  without  a  deep  impression  that  it  might  be  for  the 
last  time.     On  his  return  from  the  General  Assembly  in  1840,^  he  seemed  te 
be  fired  with  a  zeal,  even  more  than  ordinary,  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  wii 
actuated  by  the  intensest  desire  to  get  and  to  do  good.    The  last  serrice  in  whkk 
he  engaged  previous  to  his  last  sickness,  was  the  regular  prayer  meeting,    ft 
was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  solemnity.    Those  present  thought  there  vis 
uncommon  animation  in  his  Countenance,  and  that  he  was  unusually 
and  fervid.     With  much  s^ection  and  power  he  pressed  upon  them  thedai 
of  Christ's  love,  and  the  duty  of  immediate  and  united  consecration  to  his 
vice.     This  was  the  last  public  demonstration  he  was  permitted  to  give  of  hii 
faithfulness  to  Christ  and  his  cause,  and  of  his  earnest  desire  for  the  edificttios 
and  revival  of  his  Church.     And  it  illustrates  the  feeling  expressed  in.  the  sick* 
ness  that  soon  followed: — "  I  love  the  Church.    It  is  near  my  heart.    0,  the 
love  of  Christ!    Strive  to  have  the  love  of  Christ  to  live  and  reign  in  your  hetit 
To  get  the  heart  away  from  every  thing  else  but  God!     7%ts  ts  tke  paint  f  f%ii 
ia  the  point  V* 

As  a  pastor,  few  men  were  more  faithful.  I  presume  hardly  a  day  passri, 
that  he  did  not,  when  not  otherwise  particularly  engaged,  visit  some  of  his  fioet. 
He  was  specially  attentive  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted;  and  was  ptompt  uA 
skilful  in  binding  up  with  precious  Gospel  ointment  any  wounds  that  sis  or 
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sorrow  bad  aiadein  -iho  hearts  of  his  people.  W!Ulii&  *  few  dftyB  past;  I  !»▼• 
foand  a  sorrowing  child*  of  God,  who,  looking  back  oyer  an  interval  of  illeeii 
years  or  more,  remembers,  with  tenderest  emotions,  4ii8  kindly  sympathy  in  the 
iMMir  of  trial,  and  how  beautifully  and  sweetly  he  opened  up  the  Scriptures  to  her 
burdened,  disconsolate  heart. 

As  a  Presbyter,  Mr.  Sloss  was  invaluable.  He  was  a  wise  and  experienced 
counsellor,  with  a  fine  business  talent,  prompt,  energetic,  and  untiring — ^never 
evading  legitimate  responsibilities,  or  shrinking  from  any  duty  his  brethren 
might  see  fit.  to  impose  upon  him,  and  submitting  to  almost  any  amount  of 
toil,  inconvenience,  and  even  sacrifice, 'in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  he  had  promised  to  obey  in  the  Lord,  and  to  advance  and  strengthen  the 
interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  punctual  men  in  observing  his  i4>po]ntmentB  I  ever 
knew.  Whether  those  appointments  were  made  by  himsdf,  or  by  the  order  of 
Presbytery,  nothing  hardly,  short  of  a  miracle,  could  prevent  their  fulfilment. 
He  was  strictly  a  man  qf  hia  uford,  to  be  relied  upon  and  trusted  even  when- 
difficulties  and  obstacles  seemingly  insurmountable  would  be  in  the  way.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  stop  at  trifles,  when  duty  was  to  be  done.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  punctuality.'  To  be  lateat  Divine  service  on  the  Sabbath  or  through 
the  week,  was  what,  I  suppose,  never  happened  in  the  whole  course  of  his  min- 
istry. And  he  had  trained  his  family  and  all  connected  with  him  to  be  ready  to 
the  minute. 

lie  never  disappointed  me  in  a  single  engagement  to  assist  me  at  a  Sacra- 
mental meeting,  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Several  times,  I  remember,  he 
had  been  delayed  coming,  as  had  been  his  custom,  and  I  began  to  get  uneasy,  as 
it  was  always  expected  that  the  minister  assisting  would  do  all  the  preaching; 
but  presently  the  dear  brother  would  be  seen  riding  up,  just  in  time  for  the 
service.  He  had  been- detained,  perhaps  by  some  special  emergency;  but  he 
managed  to  keep  his  appointment.   • 

At  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod,  it  was  always  expected  that  he 
would  be  among  the  first  to  arrive.  And  his  counsel  and  experience  were  valua- 
ble  in  organizing,  and  in  marking  out  the  order  of  business,  and  in  the  general 
proceedings  and  arrangements. 

As  illustrative  of  his  punctuality,  I  may  relate  the  following  incident — On 
one  occasion,  he  had  an  appointment  to  preach  nine  miles  from  home.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  his  children  was  lying  seriously  ill,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of 
recovery.  He  remained  with  the  child  until  the  last  moment,  allowing  himself 
just  time  enough  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Then  commending  the  child  to  the 
protection  and  care  of  its  and  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  departed  and  fulfilled  his 
appointment.  On  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  instead  of  finding  his  child 
dead,  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  was  rejoiced  to  discover  that  it  was  better;  and  it 
was  ultimately  spared  to  him  as  a  monument  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Qod. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  was  in  the  habit,  for  several  years, 
of  holding  a  camp-meeting  nine  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  He  would  take 
his  entire  family,  and  pitch  his  tent,  with  others,  on  the  ground  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  and  for  a  week  give  himself  up  to  special  and  untiring 
efforts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people,  without  any  care  upon  his  mind  res- 
pecting his  home  or  his  domestic  concerns.  Such  occasions,  at  that  period, 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country,  were  looked  forward  to  with  peculiar  interest. 
Some  would  come  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  enjoy  the  services.  And 
hundreds  of  those  gathered  on  such  occasions,  would  date  their  first  religious 
impressions,  and  perhaps  their  conversion,  to  those  seasons.  For  often  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  was  poured  out  in  great  power,  and  the>  natural  and  unfelled 
forests  would  resAund  with  the  praises  of  God's  revived  people,  and  of  those 
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especially,  who  for  the  first  time  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  Savioar^  predous  IM, 
applied  to  cleanse  tlieir  souls  from  guilt  and  shame. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Sloss  as  a  ready  debater.  He  was  sometimes  etlled  oit 
very  unexpectedly,  to  oppose  views  and  plans  that  he  considered  erroneous ui 
of  dangerous  tendency.  But  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  honour,  oi 
satisfaction  to  his  friends — never  halting,  or  hesitating,  but  going  on  in  a  dims, 
manly,  free  and  dignified  discussion,  proving  that  he  had  quick  diseennnt 
and  abundant  resources,  was  always  ready,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  hftar- 
prise.  Occasionally,  when  roused,  he  would  indulge  in  burning  sareasm—lit, 
ordinaril}'-,  he  was  free  from  this;  and  while  he  was  firm  and  fearless  in  onii- 
taining  and  defending  his  own  opinions,  he  was  courteous,  both  in  manner  td 
language  towards  his  opponents  and  was  careful  not  to  ofiend  needlessljr  air 
who  differed  from  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  Mr.  Sloss  several  times  during  his  last  illness;  td 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  striking  illustration  of  tk 
all -sustaining  power  of  the  Qospel  in  the  last  and  most  trying  exigency.  Wiiik 
his  devoted  attachment  to  his  family  and  friends  came  out  in  the  most  beaotifcl 
and  impressive  manner,  his  faith  triumphed  over  even  his  natural  affectioi,  vi 
rendered  him  far  more  eloquent  in  his  death  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  ife 
None,  I  am  persuaded,  who  witnessed  that  scene,  will  ever  loseit  from  mmb^ 
their  most  cherished  recollections. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Sloss  is  very  precious  to  many  of  his  surviving  niinisteml 
brethren,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  cannot  Ihink  of  him  bat  vith 
the  tenderest  emotions.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  persons,  scattered  thro^ 
out  the  Southwest,  who  formerly  knew  him, and  were  instructed  and  eoc- 
forted,  and  perhaps,  convicted  and  converted,  by  his  faithful,  Earnest  pm^ 
ing,  who  cannot  hear  his  name  mentioned  without  a  fiood  of  the  most  gnidi 
and  delightful  recollections. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  truly » 

J.  O.  STEDKAX. 


-♦♦- 


JEREMIAH  CHAMBERLAIN,  D.  D .♦ 

1817—1850. 

The  grandparents  of  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  on  the  father's  side,  emign^ 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  to  America,  about  the  year  1742,  and  settM' 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  not  far  from  Slate  Bidge.     They  removed  fr«* 
that  place  between  the  years  1750  and  1760,  with  a  family  of  three  M>* 
and  two  daughters,  to  York  County,  (now  Adams,)  id  the  same  SUi^ 
Colonel  James  Chamberlain,  their  second  son,  and  the  father  of  the  soop 
of  this  sketch,  was  born,  during  their  residence  in  Laneaster  CoaBtr>  > 
1745.     He  early  imbibed  the  spirit  of  '76,  was  appointed  a  Captain,  ni» 
a  company  in  his  neighbourhood;  and  marched  with  it  to  Chester  Coob^J* 
Pa.,  to  join  the  main  forces.     He  continued  in  the  army  during  the  gw*^ 
part  of  the  war.     In  1777,  he  was  appointed  Major,  and  about  thcclow" 
the  war,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel.     After  Peace  was  declare*  ■• 
returned  to  his  father's  farm,  near  great  Concwago,  and  matried  AooSaop 

•  Preibyterian  for  1850.— M8S.  from  hlf  IkmUy,  and  Rev.  ZebalOD  BsUff»  D- 1>* 
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if  York  Covnty ;  and  there  tbej  raised  a  family  consisting  of  five  sons  and 
bur  daughters.  They  were  both  earnest  Christians,  and  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch;  and  Jeremiah,  their  eldest  son,  is  said  to  have  been 
(olemnly  dedicated  to  the  Church  by  his  parents,  in  his  infancy,  in  accord- 
inoe  with  a  vow  made  by  his  mother. 

Jbrbmiah  Chamberlain  was  bom  January  5,  1794,  and  continued  at 
lome,  labouring  more  or  less  upon  his  father's  farm,  until  the  year  1809. 
Being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Gettysburg,  Adams  County, 
Pa.,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  David  McConaughy,  who,  at 
ihat  time,  kept  an  excellent  school  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
Z/ollege.  Here  he  remained  not  only  a  pupil  in  Mr.  M.*s  school,  but  a 
hoarder  in  his  family,  until  the  year  1812,  when  he  joined  the  Sophomore 
$lass  in  Dickinson  College.  During  his  connection  with  College,  he  made 
k  profession  of  religion,  and  united  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Oarlisle.  He  graduated  in  1814  ;  and  immediately  after  became  a  member 
>f  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  a'vigorous  and  successful  student  through- 
3ut  his  whole  course,  both  academical  and  theological. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  the  year  1817. 
rhe  same  year  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  to  travel  as  a  missionary  in  the  West  and 
South.  His  appointment  to  the  mission  is  in  the  following  words, — 
extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1817 — "  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Chamberlain,  six  months  through  the  Southwestern  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  down  that  river  to  St.  Louis,  where 
be  will  join  Mr.  Lamed,  and  then  visit  the  destitute  towns  on  the  Missis- 
sippi between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  and,  if  practicable,  visit  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Mobile."  He  commenced  this  mission  in  November,  1817. 
At  Bedford,  Pa.,  he  found  the  ehurch  without  a  Pastor,  and  overtures  to 
remain  were  made  to  him,  'which,  however,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline, 
with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  his  mission.  As  he  was  on  his  way  down 
the  Ohio  River,  he  received  a  formal  call  from  the  Bedford  Church  ;  and, 
after  accomplishing  his  mission  at  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  he 
returned  in  the  summer  of  1818,  and  accepted  it.  He  entered  immediately 
upon  his  labours  at  Bedford  ;  and  besides  preaching  regularly  in  that 
church,  he  preached  occasionally  at  Schellsburg,  and  conducted  a  flourishing 
classical  school  the  whole  time  he  remained  there. 

In  the  winter  of  1822-23,  he  removed  to  Danville,  Ky.,  in  consequence  of 
having  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  Centre  College. 
Here  he  entered  upon  a  new  and  difficult  field  of  labour,  as  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  institution  was  in  an  incipient  state ;  but.  by  a  vigorous 
co-operation  of  several  philanthropic  individuals  with  himself,  an  important 
change  was  soon  effected — the  College  ^ras  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
the  buildings  filled  with  students.  The  new  College  charter,  obtained  during 
his  administration,  included  the  important  feature  of  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  connection  with  it.  He  preached 
regularly,  besides  conducting  a  Bible  class,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
residence  in  Danville.  In  connection  with  his  labours,  a  powerful  revival  of 
religion  took  place  in  the  College,  which  extended  many  miles  into  the 
country ;  and  not  A  few  of  the  stadents,  who  were  numbered  among  its  sub- 
jects, afterwards  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
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In  the  vmter  of  1824-25»  he  resigned  the  PresidencQrof  Ooatro  CoD^i^ 

and  removed  to  Jaokson,  La., — haring  aeceptod  the  same  gffioe  in  a  Sm 
Institution  in  that  place.  Here  he  fonnd.  every  thing  yet  to  be  done  ■ 
organizing  and  establishing  the  College;  and,  alter  stmggli&g  with  gmt 
difficulties  for  about  two  years,  with  little  hope  of  aoeompliahinf^  hoa  flum, 
and  little  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  State  authorities,  w]m  hM 
control  of  the  ipstUntion,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1828,  and  opened  m 
Academy  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  a  ehurch  edifice  which  he  lid 
erected. in  the  same  place,  at  his  own. expense,  and  espeoiallj  for  tk 
students  who  withdrew  with  him  from  the  institution  over  which  he  h^ 
presided.  He  preached  regularly  while  he  was  connected  with  the  CoUcp, 
and  organised  a  Presbyterian  Church,  where  none  had  existed  before. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  bj   CeatM 
College,  in  1825. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828,  he  matnred  a  plan  for  the  estah^ 
lishment  of  a  literary  institution,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  PreshyteiiM 
Church,  and  to  be  located  somewhere  in  that  Southern  country.  After  pn- 
senting  his  views  very  fully  to  Uie  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  that  Bddk 
adopted  bis  plans,  and  took  under  tbeir  care  and  control  the  projected  ian- 
tution.  Tbe  establishment  of  Oakland  College,  in  Clairbome  Coonty,  Mis^ 
was  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  He  removed  to  the  grounds  of  tbe  Cc4- 
lege  in  1830;  and,  as  the  exclusive  control  of  the  institution  was  tole 
vested  in  the  Presbytery,  that  Body  appointed  him  to  the  Presidency  tk 
same  year.  Here,  doubtless,  he  accomplished  the  most  important  work  d 
his  life.  He  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  spared  no  expense,  UM 
shrunk  from  no'  sacrifice,  by  means  of  which  the  interests  of  this  favoamc 
object  might  be  advanced.  A  charter  for  the  College  was  early  obuia^a 
from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  with  ample  privileges  for  a  theological 
department ;  and  funds,  buildings,  and  friepds  were  continually  add^,  eadl 
the  day  of  his  death,  when  Oakland  College  had  become  a  noble  monuMtt 
of  his  untiring  zeal  and  Christian  philanthropy. 

Dr.  (Chamberlain's  eminently  useful .  life  was  terminated  by  a  feaiMj 
tragical  death,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1850.  The  circnmstanees, » 
detailed  by  a  writer  in  the  "Presbyterian,''  a  short  time  after  the  cT€fi 
occurred,  were  these : — 

'*  Under  the  excitement  connected  with  tbe  late  election  for  a  State  CouvaitMa  b 
Mississippi,  a  card  was  published  in  Fort  Gibson,  asserting  that  a  student  hid  bin 
expelled  from  Oakland  College,  for  expressing  disunion  sentiments  in  a  speech.  Tli 
charge  was  at  once  contradicted  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  the  Trustees.  Sr. 
G.  A.  B.  was  then  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  first  card  as  his  informant.  Ii  m 
excited  state  of  mind,  owing  to  his  position  in  the  affair,  B.  on  the  5th  of  Septcmkv, 
was  in  Rodney,  and  armed  himself  with  a  bowie-knife.  After  driDking  fredv  throcpfe 
the  day.  he  started  for  home,  driving  up  to  Dr.  Chamberlain's  house,  as  he{«0^ 
The  Doctor  met  him  without  suspicion,  and  stood  talking  with  him  at  the  gate,  fis 
two  daughters  from  the  house  observed  what  followed.  They  heard  B.  call  their  fai^ 
repeatedly  a  liar;  to  which  the  latter  replied — *  You  must  prore  that;'  when  B.  In* 
struck  him  to  the  ground  with  a  loaded  whip:  and,  upon  his  rising  the  last  tse. 
stabbed  him  with  his  knife  to  the  heart.  Upon  being  asked  if  he  was  hart.  Dr.  Cbia- 
berlain  replied — *  I  am  killed.'  He  entered  the  hall  where  his  daughters  and  wift  k« 
him,  and  to  the  exclamation  flrom  one  of  them— *  Lord  Jesns,  receiw  his  sprit.* 
returned  a  smile  AiU  of  the  serenity  and  hope  he  coula  not  utter  with  his  hps,  aadtf 
and  expired.  On  the  Sabbath,  7th  of  September,  his  remains,  attended  braUrr 
concourse  of  people,  were  laid  in  the  College  burial  ground.  Little  was  said,  ibr  iB 
hearts  were  pervaded  with  a  sorrow  that  could  not  be  expressed  ia  words. 

**  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sabbath,  B.  was  found  by  a  negro  la  a  tbickci.  b  a 
dying  state,  giving  every  indication  of  having  poisoned  himself.  He  lived  a  Itv  hwn 
after  being  found,  and  then  passed  to  the  bar  of  his  Judge !" 
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Dr.  Chamberlain's  life  was  so  much  a  scene  of  active  labour,  thai  he  very 
rarely  spoke  through  the  press.  Some  of  his  Inaugural  and  Baccalaureate 
(Lddresses,  and  Circular  Letters  on  Education,  and  Letters  to  the  Churches 
lesigned  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise,  were  printed;  but  only 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  In  1831,  he  published  a  Sermon  on  the 
(anctity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath.  The  last  Sermon  he  ever  preached, 
ras  published  after  his  death. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1818,  he  was  married  to  Kebecca,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Susan  Blaine  of  Carlisle.  She  died  very  suddenly  in  1836,  in 
ibe  forty-third  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  intellectual,  social 
tad  Christian  qualities,  and  was  an  efficient  helper  of  her  husband  in  every 
^ood  work.  In  1845,  he  was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Jacob 
tfetsger,  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  who  still  (1855)  survives.  By  the  first  marriage 
le  had  eleven  children ;  by  the  last,  none.  He  had  one  son,  of  much  pro- 
mise,' who  graduated  at  Oakl&nd  College  in  1851,  but  soon  after  fell  a 
pictim  to  the  yellow  fever,  at  Warrenton,  Miss.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  N.  WADDEL,  D.  D., 

PBOrSSSOB  IN  THB  UNIVERSITT  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

UNiYBasiTY  ov  Mississippi.  March  21, 1854. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir :  The  opportunities  which  were  afforded  me  of  knowing  the 
[ate  Rev.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  were  the  occasional  meetings  which  occurred  between 
18  at  Presbytery,  at  Oakland  College,  and  other  places  in  the  State,  together 
ivith  a  correspondence  of  some  extent  by  letter,  joined  with  the  fact  that  we 
belonged  to  the  same  Synod,  and  resided  both  of  us  in  Mississippi,  during  the 
Ast  ten  years  of  liis  life.  And  from  these  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
irith  him,  I  give  you  the  following  as  my  impressions  of  his  personal  appearance, 
manners,  and  general  character. 

His  person  was  tall  and  dignified — the  prevalent  expression  of  his  counte- 
lance  was  that  of  mild  benignity,  mingled  with  a  very  perceptible  vein  of 
lumour.  A  man  of  more  amiable  disposition  I  never  have  known;  and  his  pro- 
pensity to  humour  and  pleasantry  was  never  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the 
feelings  of  another.  And  yet  few  men  were  more  ready  in  repartee,  which, 
though  uttered  in  a  pleasant  way,  would  often  silence  an  antagonist,  by  exposing 
the  weak  points  in  his  position.  An  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  trait  in  his 
character  occurs  to  me — Dr.  C.  was  dining  in  company  with  a  large  party, 
Kinong  whom  was  a  man  noted  for  his  infidelity,  who  assumed  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  conversation.  He  presently  entered  into  a  debate  with  the  Doctor, 
ji  which  he  was  profuse  in  his  eulogy  of  human  nature — ^its  perfectibility,  its 
many  vii'tues,  its  superiority  in  freedom  from  priestcraft,  its  native  love  of  truth, 
fee.  The  Doctor,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  replied  to  all  this — **  Well  Colonel,  the 
Psalmist  states  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  said  in  his  haste,  'all  men  are 
iars  !'  but  for  my  part,  I  think  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  might  have  said 
lo  at  his  leisure  5"  A  laugh  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonel,  and  he 
nras  silenced. 

His  manners  were  courteous  and  easy,  and  his  solicitude  seemed  ever  to  be 
;hat  all  around  him  should  be  happy  and  contented. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  power.  His  mind  was  com- 
prehensive and  quick  in  its  grasp  of  a  subject,  while  his  judgments  generally 
ihowed  mature  thought  and  profound  wisdom. 

He  was  a  man  not  only  of  incorruptible  integrity,  but  of  distinguished  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit.   The  sacrifices  which  he  made  to  sustain  various  benevolent 
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and  religious  institutions,  among  which  Oakland  College  stood  proniiiiest,  it  k 
not  easy  adequately  to  estimate.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  dkemr  and  lo^fitl  ■ 
the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  set  Christ  forward  always  as  tho  great  Sv 
of  the  Christian  system.  His  views  of  doctrine  were  fully  in  aooordaace  v^ 
the  standards  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  Though  he  nerer  rosea 
what  would  bo  called  a  very  high  pitch  of  eloquence,  he  was  always  aemsik 
earnest,  and  affectionate,  and  there  was  so  much  of  sincerity  manifest  in  aQ  !» 
said,  as  to  disarm  prejudice,  and  win  confidence  at  once. 

He  was  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  bodies  for  his  success  as  aquelkrs 
disturbances,  and  a  restorer  of  peace.  Many  instanced  of  this  kind  will  oecsr  £ 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  once  associated  with  him. 

But  it  is  perhaps  as  President  of  a  College,  that  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  ibbs 
favourably  known  and  most  eminently  useful.  He  seemed  to  be  constituted  if 
nature  for  a  governor  of  youth.  There  was  such  a  combination  of  kindi 
firmness  in  his  discipline,  that,  while  the  subject  of  it  saw  there  was  no 
him  from  his  purpose  of  enforcing  his  rules,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  betri  ^ 
be  offended,  or  at  any  rate  to  cherish  towards  him  a  malicious  temper.  Hew 
considerate  of  the  students'  feelings — never  harsh  or  hasty  in  his  language.  Bs 
had  the  entire  confidence  of  all  ^ho  were  entrusted  to  his  care;  and  the 
knew  that  his  paternal  counsels  we.re  always  ready  to  be  afforded  to  bin, 
ever  they  were  sought.  Indeed  he  was  the  sole,— the  father,  of  the  CoUege.  Tk 
good  he  effected  in  his  Presidency,  can  never  be  fully- estimated;  but  his  ■&- 
ence,  beginning  with  the  young  men  sent  out  from  Oakland,  (among  them  seven. 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Qospel,)  will,  through  them,  be  continaaUy  wvkt- 
ing  and  deepening,  and  will  be  perpetuated  to  eternit}*. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JOHN  K-  WADDKL 


FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  POTTS,  D.  D, 

Nsw  YoaK;  December  3, 19S1 
My  dear  Brother :  I  wish  your  request  in  regard  to  our  excellent  brother  Cbaa- 
berlain  had  been  addressed  to  someone  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  bks- 
ory.  But  you  are  pleased  to  commit  the  duty  to  my  hands,  partly,  I  snppoa 
because  those  who  held  the  longest  communion  with  him  during  life,  are  tti 
great  distance,  and  partly  because  you  know  that  I  was,  for  many  years,  ^ 
co-presbyter  and  friend,  in  that  distant  region  in  which  he  laboured.  Witte 
making  any  further  apology  for  the  imperfection  of  the  memorial,  accept  vb: 
I  shall  say  as  the  sincere  tribute  of  my  heart. 

My  personal  recollections  of  him  commence  with  his  arrival  in  the  Sooii  t. 
take  charge  of  one  of  the  Southern  Colleges  in  Louisiana.  The  infancy  of  tks 
institution,  and  the  want  of  unity  of  sentiment  in  its  governing  council,  aiit 
the  task  one  of  great  difficulty — too  great  indeed,  even  for  his  great  patience  tfc 
executive  ability.  Abandoning  this  post,  after  sufiering  untold  trials,  he  «^ 
ingly  assented  to  the  proposal  made  by  a  few  of  us,  to  undertake  the  orgsiA- 
tion  of  a  College,  which  should  be  placed  under  Presbyterial  supervisioa,  0^ 
which  should  thus  insure  at  least  unity  of  purpose,  based  on  unity  of  nLip^ 
principle.  It  was  a  project,  however,  that  required  great  patience  and  pev 
verance,  because,  at  that  time,  the  Presbyterian  interest  in  all  that  regioa  v« 
very  limited.  But  there  were  a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  oar  congregisA 
who  felt  that  the  interests  of  education  could  best  be  promoted  by  establislisi 
an  institution  that  should  not  be  subject  to  the  change  of  masters, — one  of  tk 
pernicious  efiects  of  sectarian  differences  among  the  Trustees.  We  weje  ivjatad 
to  have  the  experience  of  one  so  highly  principled,  so  active,  and  so  reedy  • 
encounter  labour  and  self-denial  in  this  difficult  undertskix^.    In  that 
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he  very  name  of  CoUege  was,  by  many,  considered  almost  a  synonyme  for  failure. 
^ut  the  zeal  and  quiet  decision  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  shamed  the  reluctant  pru- 
lence  of  those  who  feared  failure.  To  him  mainly,  is  th&  credit  due  for  can- 
vassing the  friends  to  whom  we  must  look  for  funds,  in  doing  which,  he  travelled 
nuch  and  far,  and  for  giving  force  and  even  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  many 
>]i  the  general  subject  of  education,  in  its  bearings  on  the  Church.  We  all 
tdmired  bis  quiet,  cheerful,  resolute  zeal  in  the  matter — his  great  good-sense  and 
>ractical  wisdom.  He  might,  at  any  time,  have  commanded  a  settlement  as  a 
>a«tor,  but  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  his  ser\'ico  to  Christ  and 
lis  cause  was  to  be  mainly  in  this  field,  and  from  the  commencement  of  his 
work  to  its  untimely  close,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  patient  ardour. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  was  a  good  preacher :  sensible,  scriptural,  and  full  of  uno- 
ion.  I  knew  no  one  who  kept  more  steadily  in  view. the  great  end  of  all  labour 
n  the  ministry,— the  conversion  of  souls.  He  was  a  simple-hearted  believer  and 
jreachei*,  amidst  all  his  practical  cares.  My  congregation  in  Natchez  always 
leard  him  gladly.  He  was  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  frank,  though  a  courteous, 
nan.  A  gentleman,  not  in  the  way  of  outward  pretension, — ^for  in  this  he  was 
rather  negligent, — but  in  his  careful  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  There  ran 
through  his  nature  a  strong  current  of  cheerflilno^s,  when  in  company  with  kin- 
Ired  minds,  and  the  humorous  always  had  attractions  for  him. 

Of  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  I  thought  highly, — ^although  he  had  had  too  much 
executive  labour  thrown  .upon  him  for  many  years  before  I  knew  him,  to  allow 
>f  his  becoming  a  learned  man.  His  erudition  was  that  of  one  who  had  laid  a 
[^ood  foundation  in  early  life,  and  who  kept  an  eye  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
Brith  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others,  rather  than  for  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
>f  a  learned  fame. 

In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  hearty,  energetic,  self-denied  workers,  who  find 
their  resemblance  in  the  pioneers  of  civilization — ^men  who  subdue  the  forest, 
knd  open  the  fields,  and  build  the  log^houses  and  fences,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  more  enlarged  and  careful  results.  In  doing  this  work,  I  do  not  think  he  had 
ft  superior.  An  obscure,  laborious,  thankless,  self-^lenying  work — it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  would  not  have  been  begun,  or  carried  on  as  it  has  been,  but  for 
his  great  administrative  ability. 

The  institution  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  labour,  and  for  which  he  encoun- 
tered so  much  self-denial,  has  been  sustained  by  the  gifts  and  prayers  of  many. 
It  has  had  some  staunch  friends,  to  whose  liberality  it  owes  the  respectable  and 
permanent  character  it  has  now  assumed.  But  I  am  not  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  any  of  these,  when  I  say  that  our  friend  was  the  .rallying  point  for  their 
gifts  and  prayers,  and  that  to  him,  more  than  any  other,  is  due  the  praise  of  its 
ultimate  success.  He  died  by  violence,  but  even  his  death  was  overruled  of  Qod 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  institution  in  the  regards  of  the  public.  Under  its 
present  auspices,  it  promises  benefits  even  greatei'  than  those  it  has  already  con- 
ferred. 

Trusting  the  numerous  friends  Of  our  excellent  friend  and  brother  will  pardon 
this  imperfect  testimony, 

I  remain  ever  yours, 

GEORGE  POTTS. 
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ELIPHALET  WHEELER  GILBERT,  D.  D  * 

1817—1858. 

Eliphalet  Whexlxb  Oilbsbt  was  a  son  of  Elisha  and  Ellen  (T» 

derpoel)  Gilbert,  and  was  born  at  Lebanon,  •  Columbia  Coantj,  N.  T.,  « 
the  19th  of  December,  1793,-^the  eldest  of  ten  children.  He  was  ednexnt 
by  his  grandfather,  Elisha  Gilbert,  a  man  of  great  worth,  who  came  to  tk 
State  of  New  York  from  Hebron,  Conn.  His  grandmother  early  derote: 
him  to  the  ministry,  and  his  grandfather  edncated  him  for  this  express  pV' 
pose.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  £rr 
Dr.  Nott,  of  Schenectady,  though,  owing  to  his  youth,  he  did  not  mm- 
diately  become  a  member  of  College.  He  remained  at  Schenectady  akc 
six  years,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  tw^Ltj. 

The  year  ^fter  his  graduation,  he  went  to  spend  some  time  with  a  reb- 
tive  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  n6t  at  this  time  professedly  pioua,  thongk  k 
seems  to  have  had  the  ministry  always  in  view ;  but  it  was  not  long  ifor 
this,  that  he  experienced,  as  he  believed,  a  radical  change  of  chancte. 
which  he  attributed,  under  God,*  to  his  own  study  of  the  Scriptares.  b 
the  autumn  of  1814,  he  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  h 
the  course  of  that  year  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  commenced  ia  Wil- 
mington, De.,  which  continued  with  great  power  for  more  than  two  years 
A  number,  of  students  from  the  Princeton  Seminary  visited  the  plae«,  iiu 
among  them  Mr.  Gilbert,  whose  appearance  ezcijted  much  interest,  asil 
whose  labours  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing.  He  was  lioens«d  » 
preach  in  the  year  1817,  and,  shortly  after,  accompanied  the  Rev.  BMckm 
Wilbur  on  a  mission  of  six  months  to  the  West.  Ke turning  from  this  mr 
sion  at  the  close  of  1817,  he  was  with  great  unanimity  elected  Pa&tcr  ^ 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  De. 

Mr.  Gilbert  found  at  Wilmington,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  thtrre,  i 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  strongly  opposed — some  of  them  herv5- 
tarily — to  that  system  of  i^eligious  doctrine,  which  was  identified,  inhisoi: 
mind,  with  true  Christianity.  Regarding  the  views  which  these  persons  heiti 
as  fundamental  error,  he  attacked  tbem  with  great  boldness,  and  the  rwJi 
was  a  controversy  through  the  public  prints  which  was  afterwards  public 
in  a  volume  called  **  The  Letters  of  Paul  and  Ahiicus.''  At  a  later  peridi 
he  engaged  in  an  oral  controversy  with  a  similar  class  of  persons,  ia  •& 
which  he  showed  great  power,  and  secured  the  respect  even  of  his  oppaiMcti 
When  very*  ill,  the  person  who  had  taken  the  most  at^tivc  pari  a^nst  Li> 
in  the  written  controversy,  was  his  physician  ;  and  he  watched  oYer  hiia  wal 
unusual  care.  Others  of  his  opponents  frequently  inquired  concemiag  kia 
with  great  interest ;  and  one  of  them  said — *'  He  is  such  a  generous  cf^ 
nent,  I  hope  he  will  not  die.*' 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  missionary  visits,  sometimea  in  eoBpoj 
with  other  brethren,  to  different  towns  and  neighbourhoods  in  the  Peaiwak 
Great  good  was  accomplished  by  means  of  these  visits — ^new  charges  w«n 
established,  feeble  churches  were  encouraged  and  strengthened,  and  sone  d 
the  more  prominent  men  in  the  region,  who  had  before  been  ne^eecfvl  </ 

•  WsUaot's  Fu.  8«nB.— MSB.  fton  liis  dMghtOTi'Mn.  Oimwfordy  aai  Xs.  A.  X. 
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aligion,  were,  through  this  instramentalitj,  brought  to  reflection  and 
spentanee. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1819,  he  was  married  to  Ljdia,  the  eldest 
aughter  of  Dr.  George  Munro,  (an  elder  in  the  church,)  a  ladj  of  great 
itelligence  and  consistent  and  elevated  pietj.  She  proved  a  most  efficient 
axillary  to  him  in  his  work.  She  became  the  mother  of  six  children, — 
ve  daughters  and  one  son.  She  died  ht  Newark,  De.,  February  10,  1843, 
ged  forty-nine  years. 

In  1829,  the  building  of  a  new  place  of  public  worship  (th^  Hanover 
•treet  Church)  caused  a  division  of  the  Congregation,  though  a  large 
lajority  followed  their  pastor  to  the  new  edifice..  Here  he  continued  until 
Lpril,  1834,  when,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  released  from  his  pastoral 
harge.  In  May  following,  he  engaged  in  an  agency  for  the  American 
^ucation  Society,  and  laboured  in  that  cause,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
:>r  more  than  five  months.  But  this  department  of  labour  was  not  con- 
;enial  with  his  studious  habits;  and  being  chosefi  President  of  Delaware 
College,  he  accepted  the  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  on  "the  29th  of 
>ctobcr,  1834.  An  extensive  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the  College 
con  after  his  connection  with  it  as*  President  commenced,  some  of  the 
ubjects  of  which  have  ^ince  occupied  prominent  places  in  the  different  pro- 
essions. 

After  a  few  months,  circumstances  occurred  which  led  Mr.  Gilbert  to 
hink  that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  the  office  of  President ;  and,  accordingly, 
ie  did  resign  it  on  the  8th  of  June,  1835..  In  September  following,  he  was 
ecalled  to  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  Wilmington,  where  he  was  cordially 
ind  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  flock  *he  had  ,already  served  so  long  and  so 
koceptably.  Hb  second  connection  with  this  church  continued  more  than 
ive  years, — making  his  whole  ministry  at  Wilmington  upwards  of  a  quarter 
)f  a  century. 

In  the  great  controversy  that  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Gil- 
)ert's  convictions  and  acts  were  uniformly  and  strongly  with  the  New  School. 

In  May,  1841,  he  was  called  back  to  the  Presidency  of  Delaware  College, 
mder  circumstances  in  which  he  recognised  the  voice  of  Providence;  and 
le  accordingly  accepted  the  call.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  degree 
)f  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Ver- 
non t.  During  his  residence  here  at  this  time,  he  formed  a  second  -  matri- 
nonial  connection  with  Mary  Ann  Singer  of  Philadelphia,  who  survived 
lim.  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  After  holding  the  office  of 
President,  at  this  time,  for  nearly  six  years,  he  resigned  it  in  April,  1847, 
-o  accept  a  call  from  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
Ele  removed  thither  in  July  following,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  continued  in  that  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Gilbert's  labours  were  continued  without  interruption  till  the  com- 
nencement  of  his  last  brief  illness.  He  was  attacked,  while  absent  from 
lonie,  with  bilious  diarrhoea,  'but  was  not  at  first  so  seriously  ill  as  to  excite 
ilarm  either  in  himself  or  in  his  friends.  He  had  been  ill  a  week  when  ho 
reached  home,  and  he  lived  but  a  week  afterwards.  His  dying  scene,  which 
ivas  somewhat  protracted,  was  characterized  by  many  striking  remarks, 
lUuBtrative  at  once  of  his  peculiar  intellectual  constitution,  and  his  joyful 
3onfidenc6  in  the  Saviour.  He  died  on  the  3l8t  of  July,  1853,  aged  sixty 
jfean. 
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Besides  the  *'  Letters'*  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Gilbert  published  tf» 
Tracts — one  on  '*  Begexxeratioa,"  and  one  on  '*  Perseverance,"  and  to 
articles  in  the  Presbyterian  Eeview, — the  subjects  of  which  are  '*  Greologj,' 
"the  Apocalypse,'*  and  **Millenariaid8in.*'  All  these  productions  bdictii 
talent  of  a  high  order. 


FROM  THE  REY.  BENJAMIN   J.  WALLACE, 

•  SDITOa  OF  THE  PRX8BTTERIAK  QVABTSKLT  aSVISW. 

Pbesbttekian  Publxoatioh  Houib,       I 
Philaoblpbia,  December  12, 18M.) 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Gilbert  would  warrant  neis 
complying  with  your  request,  however  unfit  in  other  respects.  I  was  a  mmiff 
of  his  Faculty  when  he  was  President  of  Delaware  College  at  Newirit,  td 
afterwards  was  associated  with  him  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  VnshfUm 
Quarterly. Review  in  this  city. 

In  an  article  in  the  Review,  and  a  Funeral  Sermon  which  I  preached  on  b 
death  by  request  of  the  Session  of  his  Church,  and  subsequently  by  thtt«f  Ae 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  I,have  exhausted,  by  no  means,  his  merits,  butcatii^ 
my  power  of  expression  in  regard  to  them.  I  wrote  under  deep  feeling,  tidl 
can  say  nothing  better  or  so  well  in  regard  to  him.  I  shall  uke  the  libertj,  that 
fore,  to  repeat  some  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  these,  disregarding  qmtf 
tion  marks.  * 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  A  minister  who  knertei 
intimately  says, — "  He  read  the  Bible  more  than  any  man  with  whom  IhiT«fw 
been  acquainted."  He  believed  that  a  minister  should  have  a  transptnR^ 
clear  knowledge  of  Ood's  truth,  and  that  his  main  otBce-work  is  to  give  biiM 
the  same  knowledge.  His  aim,  in  accordance  with  his  idiosyncrasy,  wu  vi9 
much  to  produce  in  his  people  special  emotions,  as  to  give  them  dear  ideia  ft 
was  a  doctrinal  preacher,  but  hiis  preaching  i^as  never  dry.  Systereatie  tbt^ 
he  was  in  every  thing,  from  gardening  to  reading  Bacon,  and  a  man  to  wbon  At 
most  compacted  thoughts  were  as  easy  and  almost  as  amusing  as  a  tale,  jct  ^ 
preaching  he  preferred  to  draw  short  outlines,  and  throw  in  a  vivid  illustntiia 
and  to  speak,  as  he  wrote,  pointed  and  epigrammatic  sentences,  rather  tbm  ts 
present  systematic  discourses,  or  laboured  arguments. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  a  warm  friend  of  revivals  of  religion.  He  was  at  the  ftrttat 
possible  remove  from  any  thing  heated  or  fanatical — ^he  was  active,  acote,  ws^ 
tile,  rather  than  emotive;  a. critic  rather  than  an  author;  an  analyser  morctkc 
a  swayer  of  crowds.  Perhaps  there  hardly  ever  lived  a  man  whose  testis*? 
to  the  reality  and  importance  of  revivals  of  religion  was  more  valuable  th&o  bis;- 
for  it  was  an  intellectual  apprehension  rather  than  a  bias  of  ieeling.  TheitfV* 
several  revivals  under  his  preaching  at  Wilmington.  To  these  he  gave  hast^ 
**  with  all  the  energy  of  soul  and  body."  He  entered  with  similar  eneiisT >*^ 
success  upon  missionary  tours,  especially  in  the  Peninsula. 

He  was  eminently  public-spirited.  He  loved  his  own  Church,  he  loftd  ii» 
whole  Church  of  Christ,  he  loved  his  country,  he  was  interested  in  the  relir 
of  all  mankind.  No  one  read  the  newspapers  with  more  zest.  Their  minati 
were  not  so  interesting  to  him  as  isolated  facts,  as  illustrative  of  principles.-* 
way-marks  in  the  progress  of  God's  grand  plans. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  hear  Dr.  Gilbert  discuss  theological  qnestions.  vf 
delighted  in  them;  his  eye  sparkled,  the  soul  came  through  into  his  exprrssr* 
countenance,  his  voice  seemed  made  for  acute  and  subtle  distinction;  heiialj*" 
thoQght  with  microscopic  accuracy,  his  wit  kindled  at  a  confusion  or  tn  itew"' 
ity,  and  a  lambent  light  played  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  subject.   It  nsi*" 
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he  picturo  of  Corr«ggio,  €ftU«d  Kotte«  where  the  light,  by  the  painter's  skill, 
omes  from  tho  in&nt  Sariour;  so, — not  to  say  it  irreverently,  there  played  a 
ight  around  him  in  fine  diseussion  which  fell  upon  the  whole  circle;  bringing 
nto  the  countenances  of  the  bright  their  finest  expression,  and  wavering  and 
dickering  around  even  the  dullest,  so  that  they  appeared  intellectual. 

Dr.  Qilbert  came  nearer  to  mere  intellect  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known. 
I«  was  almost  pure  intellection.  I  do  not  mention  this  in  entire  eulogy.  Sym- 
netry  in  character  no  doubt  implies  a  more  even  balance  of  heart  and  mind,  of 
(pirit  and  matter.  A  strong  body,  a  clear  mind,  deep  feeling,  a  powerful  will, 
k  bright  imagination — all  these  are  essential  as  the  basis  of  the  ideiU  man.  His 
^special  characteristic  was  a  keen,  active,  inquiring,  investigating,  analyzing 
ipirit.  In  regard  to  his  learning,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  His  mind  was 
*emarkably  rapid  and  versatile,  his  memory  so  tenacious  that  he  seemed  never 
K>  forget  any  thing.  But  he  did  not  undertake  comprehensive  schemes  of  learn- 
ng,  such  as  reading  the  whole  of  the  Christian  fathers,  or  all  the  Greek  classic 
Mithors.  He  loved,  in  reading,  to  keep  in  view  some  salient  human  interest.  His 
lAsto  led  him  strongly  to  biography  and  travels — ^like  the  wandering  Ulysses,  he 
kovod  t«  study  men.  He  analyzed  every  thing,  but  especially  the  human  mind, 
ind  the  mind  rather  in  action  than  at  rest.  He  kept  a  list  of  the  works  he  read. 
7*A«y  average  ruurly  a  volume  a  wuk,  read  through  and  digested.  Yet  .a  more 
>riginal  man  scarcely  lived.  Every  expression  was  from  his  own  mint,  obverse 
ind  reverse,  sharply  struck,  motto  and  device  clearly  defined. 

There  was  something  playful  in  Dr.  Gilbert's  manner  at  home,  not  very  easily 
lescribed,  but  perhaps  more  easily  understood,  which  diffused  a  charm  through 
Itis  household.  His  countenance  was  very  expressive;  the  soul  had  but  little 
materialism  through  which  to  make  its  way,  and  his  expression,  when  pleased 
hud  half-mirthful,  was  delightful.  The  eye  brightened  and  softened,  and  the 
irbole  countenance  which,  in  sorrow  or  rigid  thought,  was  too  sharp  for  beauty » 
Memed  to  become  more  rounded,  and  to  fall  into  a  pleasant  light  and  shade,  like 
the  quiveriqg  image  of  the  foliage  waved  by  the  wiud,  when  it  is  daguerreotyped 
around  your  pathway  by  a  bright  sun  shining .  through  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
roost  agreeable  members,  too,  of  the  editorial  corps  of  our  Review,  and  of  our 
Pastoral  Association.  One  reason  of  this  was  his  entire  freedom  from  vanity 
and  egotism.  He  was  singularly  careless  about  his  literary  reputation.  He 
threw  out  rich  thoughts  in  the  most  ordinary  conversation;  suggestive  ideas  in 
almost  every  sermon.  The  hived  information  gathered  from  twenty  books,  he 
would  bestow  on  you  for  the  asking;  and  when  he  agreed  to  write,  it  would  be 
with  extreme  rapidity,  little  correcting,  and  not  muth  heed  to  fix  every  thing  so 
an  to  make  the  best  impression.  Not  that  he  could  not  do  this,  but  he  was  too 
impatient,  too  anxious  to  acquire  new  information,  too  eager  to  read  another 
book,  to  do  it,  so  that  we  sometimes  had  a  half-thought  that  his  appetite  for 
knowledge  was  morbid. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  absolutely  free  from  envy.  He  revelled  in  the 
greatness  of  great  men.  He  did  himself  injustice;  he  looked  up  to  his  fellow- 
men  too  much.  He  thought  too  highly  of  the  verdict  of  present  popularity  in 
others;  he  had  a  weakness  for  the  ''magic  of  a  name,"  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  think  of  his  acuteness.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  be  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  he  loved.  It  lay  in  the  noble- 
ness \A  his  nature  not  to  be  anxious  about  fame,  and  to  be  glad  when  any  one 
^Ise  was  appreciated. 

There  is  one  thing  that,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  made  prominent  in  his  life,  for 
it  is  itself  a  lesson  of  priceless  value.  I  never  knew  so  clear  and  learned  an  intel- 
lect, so  acute  a  dialectician,  a  man  of  so  large  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
human  heart,  who  yet  had  so  simple,  absolute  and  childlike  a  faith  in  the  verities 
of  Christianity.    So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  thirty  years  he  never  had  a 
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struggle  with  even  a  latent  doubt.  He  laughed  to  aoom  the  feeble  attenplitf 
infidelity;  he  could  see  absolutely  nothing  in  the  fears  of  weak  Christiaiuftra^( 
from  alleged  discoyeries  in  science.  He  understood  erery  objection  to  Ckit 
tianity;  he  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  there  was  nothing  in  them.  One  aseertiinl 
sentence  from  God,  and  the  opposition  of  a  thousand  millions  of  men  wcrU 
him  but  the  foam  of  the  ocean  breaking  against  granite  rock.  Regard  ibrOW 
infinitely  more  than  for  roan  was  the  key-note  to  his  deeper  character,  uA  tli 
element  of  his  higher  existence. 

Religion  was  to  him  vastly  more  than  any  thing  else.  It  was  his  point  ^tffi 
It  was  settled.  All  else  was  comparatively  trifling.  If,  on  the  jaanNrH 
Heaven,  there  was  a  pleasant  book  at  hand,  or  an  agreeable  companion,  ftB; 
but  the  journey  was  the  main  thing,  and  this  unquestidnablj,  like  the  neoesfltr 
of  a  vital  atmosphere. 

Ho  had  settled  it  as  a  fact  so  plain  that  it  could  not  be  made  plainer,  thift  tt 
unregencrate  sinner  is  so  foolish  that  language  fails  to  describe  his  lolly.  It** 
the  undoubted  conviction  in  regard  to  such  facts  in  his  own  mind,  that  sonelae 
made  it  seem  that  he  cared  not  to  talk  of  the  common-places  of  religioo.  Itii 
thus  I  explain  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gilbert  could  be  so  calm  and  bright,  witt  i^ 
awful  realities  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  God,  and  the  Church,  settled  wilhiik* 
The  vessel  rode  quietly  at  anchor.     Other  barks  are  forever  tossed  on  the  m^v^ 

There  was  something  in  Dr.  Gilbert  that  makes  us  think  of  his  intdlMtti 
joy  in  Heaven.  The  clearing  up  of  mystery  and  the  bright  vision  of  liglit,  ft 
cannot  doubt,  impart  a  peculiar  delight  to  his  acute  and  inquiring  intellect;  vk 
we  are  all  glad  that  he  is  so  blessedly  employed. 

It  is  indeed  the  glory  of  intellect,  especially  when  combined  with  moral  voA 
to  rest,  like  a  sunset  haze,  hallowing  all  things.  The  traveller  can  hirdlji' 
why  he  lingers  around  the  Acropolis,  and  walks  all  daj  over  MarathoOf  ii' 
watches  wave  after  wave,  as  it  rises  and  swells  and  breaks  at  Salamts.  H*^ 
glory  of  human  mind,  in  its  bright  developments,  that  it  is  deeply  intenitiip^ 
all  men.  So  do  we  linger  around  Dr.  Gilbert.  Like  nature,  he  never  van*** 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  is  infinite. 

I  feel,  my  dear  Sir,  how  imperfect  this  sketch  is.  You  most  accept  nf  ^ 
to  honour  Dr.  Gilbert  for  the  accomplishment  of  it* 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

BENJAMIN  J,  VALLACi 
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JAMES  WHAREY  * 

1818—1842. 

James  Whabet  was  born  ia  Rutherford  County,  N.  C,  June  15,  1789. 
31s  parents  were  Thomas  and  LetUia  (Dennej)  Wharey,  both  of  Scotch 
[rish  extraction.  They  were  in  barely  comfortable  worldly  circumstances, 
>at  were  eminently  pious  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  much 
LeYoted  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  children.  While  he  was  very 
rouog,  he  had  a  severe  illness  ;  and,  after  all  hope  of  his  recovery  had  been 
kbandoned,  his  excellent  mother  resolved  once  mo^e  to  make  intercession 
'or  bim  at  the  thr^e  of  mercy.  And  while  she  wrestled  earnestly  for  his 
recovery,  she  solemnly  vowed  that  if  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  the  means 
>f  his  education  secured,  she  would  devote  him  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
3h6  returned  to  his  sick  room,  greatly  cheered  by  a  conviction,  for  which 
ihe  could  hardly  account,  that  he  would  recover.  He  did  recover,  and  she 
pras  mindful  of  her  vow. 

The  precise  time  when  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  is  not 
Icnown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  he  was  very  young.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  and  labour  with  his  parents  till  he  had  reaclied  his  twenty-first 
^ear.'  About  this  time,  a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Morrison,  came  to 
preach  iu  the  neighbourhood,  and  lodged  at  his  father's  house.  In  the  course 
of  conversationj  he  incidentally  inquired  concerning  his  plans  for  the  future ; 
and  this  led  to  a  candid  statement  of  his  wishes,  and  of  the  hindrances 
which  existed  to  their  accomplishment.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Morrison 
proposed  to^take  the  superintendence  «>f  his  education,  promising  to  teach 
him  without  charge,  if  he  could  get  boarding  in  his  ne*ighbou'rhood ;  and  the 
proposal  was  received  by  both  himself  and  his  parents  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-one,  he  became  Mr.  Morrison's 
pupil,  and  so  diligent  and  vigorous  a  student  was  he,  that  he  committed 
his  Latin  Grammar  to  memory  in  a  single  week.  After  pursuing  his  studies 
here  for  a  year,  Mr.  Morrison  accepted  a  call  from  another  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Mr.  Wharey  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  another  teacher. 
He  accordingly  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the. Rev.  Mr.  Ril- 
patrick  ;t  but  as  he  lived  in  an  unhealthy  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Wharey's 
health  soon  began  to  suffer,  and,  after  remaining  there  a  year,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house.  Here  he  spent  another  year,  seeking  to  regain  his 
health  by  active  exercise  on  the  farm;  but  his  constitution  had  already 
received  an  injury  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  He  still,  however, 
adhered  to  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

At  this  time,  the  Hcv.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  held  the  double  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Hampden  Sidney  College.    Mr.  Wharey 

•  MSS.  fVom  Rer.  William  S.  White,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rioe. 

f  JosBpB  D.  KiLPATRiCK  was  ordftined  by  the  Orange  Preebytery  in  1793,  and  became  Pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Creek  Charch,  which  was  formed  from  the  middle  groand  between  the  Churches 
in  Iredell  and  Thyatira.  He  was  a  lealoos  friend  of  the  sreat  revival,  so  disMnguished  for  the 
*<  bodily  exercise,"  and  saw  nothing  seriously  objectionable  in  Um  izregularikiea  by  which  it  waa 
marked. 
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repaired  to  this  insiitntion ;  and  while  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Bl 
Hoge,  he  paid  for  his  board  by  teaching  several  children  in  the  familj  i 
the  steward.  It  is  supposed  that  he  never  graduated  ;  but  prosecuted  b«i 
his  literary  and  theological  course  ^multaneonsly.  Here  he  spent  Abes 
five  years,  being  employed,  during  part  of  the  time,  as  Tutor  in  College. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  is 
Lynchburg,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1818,  when  he  was  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  Counties  of  Amhsc 
and  Nelson, — ^a  part  of  the  country  deplorably  destitute  of  the  means  d 
grace,  and  where  he  was  compelled  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  as  Pta- 
cipal  of  an  Academy.  His  home  was  in  the  little  village  of  New  GlasgoT,- 
the  County  seat  of  Amherst.  Among  the  few  who  sympathised  vitli  Ms 
in  his  evangelical  labours  was  Dr.  James  Brown,  an  eminent  practiliooer  cf 
medicine,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  Scotch  metaphysickn.  fli 
and  his  accomplished  and  lovely  family  contributed  much  to  cheer  andk^ 
Mr.  Wbarey  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  and  self-denying  duties. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1819,  Mr.  Wharey  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Fdtf. 
daughter  of  Major  James  Morton,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Yt-.-td 
sister  of  Mrs.  Doctor  John  H.  Rice.  The  connection  was  in  every  respeti 
a  most  suitable  one,  and  proved  to  Mr.  Wharey  and  their  childr^,  tk 
richest  of  earthly  blessings. 

He  continued  to  labour  in  Amherst  but  a  year  and  a  half.  Findii^lu>' 
self  unable  to  obtain  there  a  competent  support,  and  imagining  at  lea^.tUt 
little  good  was  accomplished  by  his  labours,  he  felt  constrauned  to  relinqv^ 
the  field.  Just  at  this  crisia  of  distressing  perplexity,  wben  he  knev  art 
which  way  to  turn,  his  excellent  father-in-law,  Major  Morton,  invited  kia 
to  bring  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Willington,-^for  so  the  old  homesici^ 
was  called,— rto  remain  there,  while  he^  should  look  about  for  emplojnM*t 
He  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation^  but  scarcely  had  the  removal  Ua 
effected,  before  Mrs.  Wharey  was  prostrated  by  a  severe,  and  as  it  pro^fi 
protracted,  illness ;  and  when  she  had  only  begun  to  recover,  he  was  ^ 
self  seized  with  the  same  fever,  and  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  Pon^ 
this  scene  of  severe  trial,  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  beastt^ 
examples  of  calm,  cheerful,  Christian  endurance. 

His  health  was  so  far  regained  by  the  following  spring,  as  to  enable  bis 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  his  Presbyterjr  which  was  held  in  the  ton  a 
Petersburg.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  he  resolved  on  visiting  his  fnAti 
and  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  who  was  th'en  settled  al  Riclna(»^l 
and  the  result  of  this  visit  was  that  he  left  Mrs.  W.  and  their  infaot  dao^ 
ter  in  Doctor  Rice's  family,  and  went  on  a  missionary  tour  through  ti)' 
Eastern  portion  of  the  State,  having  received  a  commission  from  the  Votb- 
Men's  Missionary  Society  of  Richmond.  He  spent  two  months  in  explM«e 
a  region  in  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  almost  wholly  onkB***' 
and,  although  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain.'' 
saw  no  good  reason  to  seek  a  permanent  settlement  there,  nor  eveo  to  pf * 
long  his  labours  as  a  missionary. 

He  returned  with  his  family  once  more  to  Willington,  and,  sooa  ai» 
their  arrival,  their  little  daughter — their  first-born — was  attacked  wiA  * 
fever,  which,  after  a  long  and  tedious  course,  had  a  fatal  termiaatioo.  »* 
subsequently  attended  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  in  the  hope  of  beaiisg  « 
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owe  field  of  usefalness  where  he  might  be  ftdvantageoiuly  employed  ;  hut 
ere  again  he  was  disappointed.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  an  i>penitig 
^resented  itself,  which  occasioned  an  auspicious  change  in  his  ciroumstances. 
Ar.  J.  P.  Gushing  had  succeeded  Dr.  Hoge  as  President  of  Hampden 
Hdney  College.  But  as  Dr.  H.  had  also  held  the  offices  of  Professor  of 
[lieology,  and  Pastor  of  the  College  Church,  and  as  Mr.  Cnshing  was  not 
.  clergyman,  it  becatee  necessary  for  the  congre^gation  to  secure  a  pastor. 
Fust  at  this  time,  Mr.  Wharey  returned  to  the  house  6f  his  father-in-law, 
tfajor  Morton,  who  was  a  Trustee  of  the  College  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
}huroh.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Oushing  was  apprized  of  his  arrival,  he  called  to 
ee  him,  and  proposed  to  employ  him,  at  his  own  expense,  as  Chaplain  to  the 
College.  Mr.  W.'s  extreme  modesty  led  him  at  first  to  hesitate  about  accept- 
ug  the  proposal ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  met  the  opposition  of  none, 
ind  the  approval  of  all,  immediately  concerned,  he  did  accept  it,  and  entered 
kt  onee  upon  his  labours, — with  a  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  the 
ingagement  was  but  for  one  year.  The  congregation  soon  united  with  the 
>)llege,  and  insisted  on  assuming  the  payment  of  the  salary,  and  seldom 
las  'any  man  served  a  people  more  to  their  comfort  and  edification.  His 
ixidience  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  in  attention  and  solemnity,  until  his 
engagement  terminated ;  and  the  effect  of  Kis  labours  was  visible  long  after 
le  had  withdrawn  from  the  field. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  just  as  the  period  of  his  service  at  the 
College  closed,  he  acceded  to  a  proposal  to  go  to  the  village  of  Cartersville, 
n  Cumberland  County,  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Hampden  Sidney. 
Sere  there  were  a  few  pious  and  intelligent  Pcesbyterians,  but  no  organized 
yburch,  and  he  was  again  forced  to  eke  out  a  scanty  support  by  teaching  a 
ichooL  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  this 
losition.  His  able  and  useful  ministry  at  the  College  was  *  *  known  and 
'lead"  of  many.  The  Churches  of  Bird  and  Providence,  in  Goochland 
[bounty,  near  the  place  where  he  now  resided,  had  become  vacant,  and  they 
^▼e  him  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call, 
md  in  1824  was  installed,  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the  people, 
rith  whom,  after  eighteen  years  of  useful  labour,  he  ended  his  days. 

These  were  old  churches  so  near  to  each  other  that  he  could  easily  serve 
>oth  of  them;  but  they  were  neither  numerous  nor  strong.  Hence  he  was 
;ompelled,  even  here,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  to  resort  to 
eaching  in  order  to  make  out  an  adequate  support.  But  thi^  he  soon 
relinquished,  purchased  a  small  farm  on  which  he  wrought  with  his  own 
lands,  and  by  his  manifold  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  people,  attached  them 
;o  him  to  an  extent  seldom  equalled. 

Mr.  Wharey  was  never  otherwise  than  an  invalid  from  the  time  of  the 
llne9S  that  obliged  him  to  leave  the  family  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  But  his 
complaints  became  more  serious  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  his  physi- 
nans  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  suffered  from  an  ulcerated  or  cancerous 
iffection  of  the  stomach.  Though  his  decline  was  gradual,  it  was-  steady, 
md  he  preached  regularly  until  within  two  weeks  of  his  death.  As  soon 
IS  he  was  confined  to  his  house,  his  physician  deemed  it  necessary  to  admin- 
ister to  him  freely  of  opiates,  to  moderate  the  incessant  and  violent  pain 
Miffered  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
io  converse,  or  even  to  attend  to  the  conversation  of  others.  The  last  day 
»f  his  life  he  was  comparatively  free  from  pain,  without  bebg  under  the 
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«f  opiates,  but  he  was  so  feeble  that  he  found  it  reiy  diMk 
»f  jf«aiL  Still  ho  was  able  to  assure  his  family  and  friends  that  in  h 
ikJLi  W  had  long  professed  and  preached  he  was  now  most  wiiliog  id 
£)i^  He  was  always  distinguished  for  a  tranquil  and  peaceful,  rather  tStu 
a  npiwroos,  state  of  feeling.  And  so  it  was  now.  He  died,  jost  ai 
all  who  knew  him  expected  him  to  die,  calmly  and  serenely,  on  the  29d  d 
ApciU  1B42.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  £.  B. 
SwtBders,  who  had  founded  a  classical  school  in  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Wharej  i 
coagr^ation. 

Mr.  Wharey  had  ten  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him.  One  daoglitff 
is  married  to  the  Rev.  Archibald  Curry,  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  loi  ii 
now  (1855)  a  member  of  the  Union  (Virginia)  Theological  Seminarj,  ni 
another  a  member  of  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Mr.  Wharey  wrote  for  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day  on  a  raiiefj 
of  topics.  A  series  of  articles  which  he  furnished  for  the  Southern  ReE^ 
gious  Telegraph  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and  another  series  in  the  saae 
paper  on  Church  History,  were  so  popular,  that  their  publication  in  a  itfre 
durable  form  was  -called  for.  They  were  accordingly  collected  and  pb* 
lished  in  separate  volumes.  >  These  volumes  may  be  found  among  the  piUt* 
cations  of  the  Presbyterian  BoaVd.  They  are  highly  esteemed,  sad  bit 
had  an  extensive  circulation. 


FROM  THE  REY.  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE,  D.  D. 

Lkxikotok,  Va.,  Jannaiy  18,  IKS. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  intend  to  give  a  (too 
your  forth-coming  biographical  work,  to  the  life  and  character  of  tltt  Be^- 
James  Wharey  of  Goochland,  Va.;  and  cheerfully  comply  with  year  rfqntftl* 
furnish  you  with  my  views  of  his  character. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wharey  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1819.  1 1*' 
then  just  entered  College,  and  he  had  very  recently  been  licensed  to  prauh.  I 
met  him  first  at  his  own  wedding,  which  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Haapis 
Sidney  College.  'Through  the  whole  of  my  course  in  both  the  ColUp  ^ 
Seminary,  I  often  met  and  had  such  intercourse  with  him  as  is  codbob  with 
persons  thus  relatively  situated.  During  a  year  of  this  time,  I  stt  re|«Mf 
under  his  ministry,  and  derived  as  valuable  instruction  as  I  eaer  reodvcd  (n» 
the  ministry  of  any  man.  From  my  licensure  to  preach,  until  ht8  death,-* 
period  of  fifteen  years,-^our  relations  and  intercourse  were  intimate  and  tfnt 

able. 

Mr.  Wharey's  person  was  tall, — not  very  symmetrically  formed,  aw  ^ 
graceful  in  its  motions.  He  had  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion,  and  sandy  kflr* 
His  voice,  originally  feeble,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  long  cuHa^ 
ill  health.  This  detracted  very  much,  in  the  estimation  of  some  perMMifi* 
the  effectiveness  of  his  preaching.  But  in  churches  of  ordinary  «i»  fct  «* 
heard  distinctly,  and  the  sound  instruction  embodied  in  his  discoorni,  deb* 
ered  in  a  manner  so  solemn  and  tender,  abundantly  compensated,  witk  ^ 
well-informed  people,  for  any  deficiency  of  voice,  or  mere  oratorical  dispb!- 
Upon  the  whole,  his  person  was  prepossessing, — especially  to  those  wbo  ksff 

a    f__^      \PA1i.  Ill 

In  a  large  or  mixed  company  he  was  silent;  but  with  a  few  friends,  and «» 
more,  with  only  one  in  whom  he  fully  confided,  and  whom  he  really  1ot«^»  " 
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as  in  the  highest  degree  coumnnicatiTe  and  agreeahle.  A  stranger  or  casnal 
bserver  might  think  he  was  of  a  melancholy  turn.  But  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ler  from  the  truth.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  in  this  world  to  enjoy  more 
>nstaDt  serenity  and  peace  of  mind.  When  fully  engaged  in  conversation  with 
is  friends,  he  was  often  both  humorous  and  witty. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality — ^he  was  not  "  forgetful  to  entertain 
trangers.''  His  residence  for  many  years  was  near  to  a  much  frequented  road, 
long  which  there  were  very  few  houses  of  public  entertainment.  In  conse- 
uence  of  this,  his  hospitality  was  often  heayily  taxed.  In  some  instances  he 
ras  much  imposed  on — sometimes  as  many  as  four  or  five  would  call  at  one  time, 
sking  a  night's  accommodation  for  themselves  -and  horses.  Such  applicants 
rere  never  rejected,  and  of  such  imposition  he  never  complained;  but  he  would 
ay  very  good-naturedly, — "  Who  knows  but  in  this  way  we  may  entertain 
ngels  unawares  ?" 

His  mind  acted  slowly,  but  safely  and  vigorously.  He  was  not  distinguished 
>r  imagination,  and  yet  he  highly  relished  the  writings  of  our  best  poets,  and 
he  speeches  of  our  most  eloquent  orators.  His  own  style  of  composition  often 
ose  to  a  high  degree  of  beauty,  nor  was  it  wanting  in  poetical  merit.  He  was 
ather  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  than  for  its  extent  or 
ariety.  He  owned  but  few  books,  because  the  smallness  of  his  salary  and  the 
argeness  of  his  family  would  not  allow  him  to  procure  much  of  a  library — an 
nconvenience  which  too  many  of  hia  brethren  have  to  share  with  him. 

Perhaps  there  never  lived  and  die^a  man  more  free  from  pride  and  ostentation. 
Weaknesses  of  this  sort  he  regarded  only  with  disgust.  He  was  emphatically 
»f  a  *'  meek  and  lowly  mind."  And  yet  there  was  nothing  vassal-like  or  mean 
n  his  spirit  or  manner.  He  despised  all  affectation  of  great  sanctity,  said  little 
kbout  himself,  and  always  seemed  pleased  when,  in  our  Church  courts  or  else- 
rhere,  the  precedence  was  given  to  others.  But  he  loved  to  preach,  to  serve  on 
lommittecs,  or  to  engage  in  any  service,  however  humble,  or  however  arduous,  to 
irhich  the  voice  of  his  brethren  or  the  voice  of  Providence  might  seem  to  call  him. 
9e  was  a  very  industrious  man. 

Mr.  Wharey  bestowed  much  time  and  labour  upon  the  distribution  of  evan- 
^Itcal  books.  Our  own  Board  of  Publication'  did  not  then  exist;  nor,  during 
;he  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  in  Goochland,  had  the  *' Yoliime  enterprise'' 
>f  the  American  Tract  Society  been  undertaken.  He  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
*umish  himself  from  the  booksellers  in  Richmond,  who  permitted  him  to  return 
mch  works  as  he  could  not  sell.  He  was  allowed  a  small  discount  on  the  retail 
nty  prices,  which  enabled  him  to  sell  at  such  advances  that  he«could  in  this 
iray  pay  for  those  he  gaye  away.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  he  gave 
many  for  which  he  paid  from  his  own  scanty  purse.  His  lobours  in  this  depart- 
ment were  abundant,  wise  and  useful,  long  before  the  American  Tract  Society, 
or  any  Ecclesiastical  Board,  had  thought  of  the  admirable  system  now  in  such 
general  and  useful  operation.  In  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick  and  others,  which 
were  frequent,  and  whenever  he  preached,  as  he  often  did,  on  other  days  than  the 
Sabbath,  he  always  took  with  him  a  supply  of  these  books.  I  sometimes  assisted 
him  on  Sacramental  occasions,  and  commonly  reached  the  church  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning.  As  I  approached  the  church,  I  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  see 
the  excellent  pastor,  with  his  books  spread  out  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  venerable  forest  oaks  which  shaded  the  yard,  and  many  of  his  people  around 
btm;  making  their  purchases,  as  he,  with  calm  and  solemn  dignity,  indicated  the 
book  best  suited  to  this  or  that  purchaser. 

In  this  way  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  ministered  to  the  taste  thus  cultivated, 
appropriate  nutriment. 
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So  unpretonding  and  noiseless  was  be  in  this  as  well  as  in  mil  lus 
methods  of  doing  good,  that  the  casual  obserTer  would  suppose  thai  he 
really  doing  very  little;  and  yet,  by  a  silent  process,  he  was  laying  the 
dations  so  deeply,  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  truth  so  widely,  that  «Acr  his 
it  became  obvious  that  his  life  had  been  one  of  eminent  usefulness.     This 
prov3d  by  the  fact  that,  after  his  earthly  labours  ceased,  the  Presbytery 
it  advisable  to  divide  his  charge,  and  install  two  pastors  over  the  peopfe  « 
he  alone  had  served. 

In  the  year  1834,  a  controversy  arose  on  the  propriety  of  nunisters  of  the 
Gospel  engaging  in  secular  pursuits.  Three  or  four  writers  took  part  on 
site  sides  in  this  controversy.  A  good  deal  of  ability,  and  more  varmlh, 
exhibited  by  both  parties.  Instead  of  coming  nearer  together,  they  got  futhm 
and  farther  apart,  until  the  two  parties  found  themselves  on  opposite  ettmrnm. 
When  the  contest  had  lasted  long,  and  waxed  very  warm,  a  nev  writer  appetief 
over  the  signature  of  *'  Spectator."  The  style  of  this  writer  was  lucid,  and  k» 
spirit  eminently  pacific.  He  professed,  as  his  signature  imported,  to  beoalys 
witness  of  this  contest,  equally  the  friend  of  both  the  belligerent  parties,  ui 
very  anxious  to  make  peace,  lie  soon  made  it  apparent  that  all  concerned  w 
giving  forth  more  heat  than  light,  and  that  the  cause  of  Christian  troth  ml 
charity  would  bo  promoted  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  reeolt  was  mm 
reached,  even  before  the  dlscovefy  was  made  that  the  peaoe-roaker  was  the  Ser. 
James  Wharey. 

In  the  troubles  which  arose  from  the  division  of  our  Church  into  Old  and  $cr 
School  Presbyterians,  he  could  not  be  called  an  active  partisan.  Many  of  Ui 
warmest  and  best  personal  friends  took  sides  with  the  New  School.  His  \M 
and  generous  heart  made  him  very  unwilling  to  separate  from  soch.  Yet  wka 
he  became  convinced  that  there  was  much  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  poli^ 
involved  in  the  controversy,  he  took  his  position  firmly  with  the  Old  SchooL  b 
establishing  a  paper  for  the  defence  of  Old  School  views,  he  took  an  inporUsI 
part;  and  when  established,  he  contributed  his  quota  to  its  colnmns.  Bat 
nothing  he  ever  did,  or  said,  or  ^rote,  was  characterized  by  bitterness  or  wra& 
He  spoke  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  plainly  and  fearlessly,  hat  always  ^sb 
it  in  love.  When  party  feeling' had  risen  very  high,  he  preached  a 
Moderi^tor  of  Presbytery,  on  the  words — *'If  ye  bite  and  devour 
take  heed  lest  ye  be  consumed  one  of  another;"  and  the  impression  made  brii 
was  eminently  salutary. 

The  interest  h^  took  in  behalf  of  the  coloured  people,  and  the  ChristiaB 
ness  which  characterized  his  conduct  towards  them,  were  just  SQch  as  the 
and  good  everywhere  admire.      He  was  not  skilled  in  extempore  speaking,  Mr 
did  his  voice  or  manner  display  great  warmth.    And  on  this  account  he  was  wti 
much  admired  as  a  preacher  by  this  class  of  persons.    In  their  tgnoraaee,  tbw 
think  him  the  most  pious  who  displays  the  most  feeling,  and  him  the  wisest  vli 
makes  the  most  noise.     Judged  by  this  rule,  Mr.  Wharey  wonld  faav»  hm 
regarded  as  a  cold  and  weak  preacher;  and  so  the  coloured  people 
esteemed  him. 

Still,  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  them,  his  manner  was  so  co 
and  kind,  his  instructions  so  appropriate  and  faithful,  that  many  of  thesi  gi«t|v 
admired  and  loved  him.    In  travelling  with  him,  as  I  often  bad  oceasloa  t»i^ 
I  never  knew  him  pass  on  the  highway  one  of  these  people  without  a  wr 
respectful  salutation,  and,  if  the  time  permitted,  a  word  of  enoonragaMafi  • 
instruction.     Ho  often  preached  to  them,  hut,  for  the  reasons  above  staled,  w* 
not  successful  in  this  way.     But  this  difficulty  he  sought  to  obviate  by 
whenever  he  could,  the  services  in  their  behalf  of  his  brethren  in  Ibe 
^hose  extempore  powers,  and  whose  vehemence  of  mamiar^ 

lular  among  them  than  himself. 
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Mr.  Wharey  was  a  model  husband  and  fkthcr.  He  was  perhaps  never  exceeded 
Q  the  tender  love  and  faithful  care  with  which  the  duties  flowing  from  these 
"elations  were  discharged.  He  had  seven  daughters  before  he  had  a  son;  and 
he  good  man,  who  was  n6t  wanting  in  harmless  humour,  used  to  say  he  was 
'  concerned  to  know  where  seven  good  husbands  could  be  found."  He  lost  two 
sharming  daughters,  who  died  of  scarlet  fever  within  three  days  of  each  other,  at 
;he  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years.  It  devolved  on  me  to  preach  the  Funeral 
Sermon  of  these  two  lovely  girls.  When  the  sermon  was  closed,  the  father  rose, 
liTid  though  almost  crushed  by  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  had  come  upon  him, 
addressed  the  congregation  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  strain  which  literally 
bathed  every  person  present  in  tears.  The  occasion  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  He  spoke  of  the  great  goodness  mingled  in  the  bitter  cup  of  which 
he  was  then  called  to  drink;  of  a  Father's  hand  distinctly  seen  in  this  deep 
affliction;  of  the  merciful  design  in  all  such  chastisements;  until  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  which  was  most  conspicuous, — his  grief  as  a  father,  or  his  submis- 
sion as  a  chastened  child  of  Qod.  When  he  resumed  his  seat,  silence  reigned 
for  some  minutes,  unbroken  save  by  the  audible  'expression  of  grief,  which 
came  from  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  that  peculiar  sorrow  which  is  felt 
by  a  confiding,  affectionate  people,  when  sympathizing  with  a  deeply  affiicted 
pastor,  whom  they  honour  and  love  as  a  father. 

His  children  were  chiefly  taught  by  himself.'    He  conducted  the  education  of 
his  daughters  much  as  he  would  have  done,  had  they  been  sons.     He  took  par- 
ticular pains  in  teaching  them  the  ancient  languages.      He  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  placed  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  front  rank  of  means 
for  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual  powers.     When  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  he  was  always  teaching.     The  questions  he  asked  and  the 
communications  he  made  to  them  were  all  framed  and  directed  with  a  view  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.     In  doing  this,  there  was  a  careful 
avoidance  of  everything  like  stiffness  of  manner.     The  greatest  sipipllcity  and 
freedom  from  ostentation  characterized  him  every  where,  but  more  especially 
when,  with  a  child  on  each  knee,  and  several  'others  at  his  side,  he  sought  to 
guide  their  thoughts  aright,  and  to  store  their  minds  with  matter  which  might 
have  an  important  bearing  on  their  course  in  this  life,  and  fit  them  for  the  higher 
services  and  purer  joys  of  a  better.     He  greatly  delighted  to  htfve  his  children 
with  him,  and  took  great  pains  to  introduce  them  at  an  early  age  to  the  wise  and 
good.    He  also  thought  it  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  the  children  of 
ministers  especially  should  be  made  as  extensively  acquainted  as  possible  with 
the  Church  of  their  fathers.     Impelled  by  such  views,  he  would  take  such  as 
were  old  enough  with  him  to  the  meetings  of  our  Church  judicatories.     By  the 
way,  these  meetings  in  Virginia  are  great  occasions  for  the  gathering  together 
of  God's  people.     Not  only  the  members,  but  others — old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  go  in  great  numbers.     So  when  the  Presbytery  to  which  Mr.  W.  belonged 
was  about  to  hold  its  semi-annual  meeting,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  at  Lynchburg, 
and  the  Synod  of  Virginia  their  annual  meeting,  on  the  following  week,  in  Lexing- 
ton, he  determined  to  take  his  two  eldest  daughters  along  with  him.    Neither  was 
fully  grown,  but  both  just  at  that  age  at  which  the  attention  would  be  most 
fully  arrested,  and  the  feelings  most  strongly  interested  in  what  would  be  seen 
and  heard. 

The  Presbytery  closed  its  sessions  on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  Sabbath, 
which,  with  us,  is  always  the  last  and  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  was  devoted 
with  unusutd  solemnity  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Early  in  the 
week,  a  very  large  company  took  up  their  line  of  march  to  Lexington,  where  the 
Synod  was  to  meet  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  road  was  circuitous  and  rugged, 
and  the  day  was  runy.  Some  on  horseback,  and  others  in  vehicles  of  different 
sorts,  with  covers  and  without  covers,  all  went  merrily  on.    Mountains  were  to 
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be  passed,  and  rivers  crossed.    Dr.  G.  A.  Baxter,  with  his  large  bodj  mad  stl 
larger  80ul>  might  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  cararan.     At  tlie  distaiHetf 
twenty-five  miles  from  Lynchburg,  James  River  had  to  be  crossed  in  a  sml 
ferry-boat.     The  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  night  was  at  hand.      To  take  ofir 
80  large  a  company,  it  was  necessary  for  the  boat  to  cross  and  recross  many  tins 
The  ladies,  and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  ladies,  were  first  put  orer.    Ai  I 
had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  have  no  lady  in  any  way  dependant  on  my  care,  I 
was  reserved  fbr  the  last  to  be  accommodated,  and  accordingly  when  I  reackd 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  it  was  growing  dark.     The  rain  bad  ceased,  urf 
was  succeeded  by  a  very  dense  fog,  which  threatened  as  dark  a  nigbt  as  era 
came.     The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  night  was  still  eight  miles  distant,  aa^ 
the  Blue  Ridge  chain  of  Mountains  had  to  be  crossed.     To  add  to  the  drearias 
of  the  prospect,  the  end  of  the  road  last  to  be  travelled,  for  two  or  throe  wSa 
was  known  to  be  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  as  to  be  very  dangerous.     I  travelled  iai 
vehicle  then  common,  and  very  appropriately  called  a  **  sulkjr,"  dravn  bj  i 
good  horse.     After  proceeding  a  mile  or  two,  I  came  Up  w^ith  a  barooche  dnn 
by  a  feeble  horse,  through  many  rocks  and  much  mud,  slowly  ascending  one  d 
the  steepest  parts  of  'the  mountain.     It  was  too  dark  at  once  to   recog;mse  Sk 
carriage,  and  supposing  all  my  company  to  be  far  ahead,  I  attempted  to  yMSi- 
As  I  did  so,  a  voice  issued  from  the  carriage,  saying,  in  a  somewhat  plaintive  tsae, 
**  Brother,  you  will  not  leave  us?"     It  was  good  Brother  Wharey,  and  his  twi 
daughters.     The  reply  to  his  interrogatory  was  instant  and  earnest — *'Whr 
surely  not."    So,  on  we  went  together.     In  a  little  while,  bis  carriage  MU. 
and  we  were  stopped.     The  darkness  was  now  so  great  as  to  render  the  sense  «f 
sight  useless.     We  had  almost  concluded  that  the  dark  night  must  be  pas»e^ 
just  there  in  the  mountains;  when,  recollecting  how' much  the  loss  of  one  seair 
improves  the  power  of  those  that  remain,  we  determined  to  resort  to  that  d 
feeling.     Thus  we  soon  discovered  that  the  fracture  could  be  temporarily  repaimi 
by  the  help  of  our  trunk  straps.     This  being  done,  we  moved  slowly  on,  rAr^ 
chiefly  on  tfic  instinct  of  our  horses.      Mr.  Wharey  insisted  on  leading  the  nj. 
partly,  he  said,  because  his  horse  was  the  more  quiet,  and  partlj-  because  be  va» 
the  better  driver.     The  last  reason   was  given  with  a  good-natured  Uixi 
Presently  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  exclaimed, — "  We  are  at  the  wate^•^  td*?. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  road."     He  lefl  his  carriage,  and  reconnoitered  with  bs 
whip-staff*,  and  recollecting  his  geography,  said, — "  0,  this  must  be  North  Rinx. 
which  just  here  enters  into  the  James, — the  two  forming  a  right  angle;  aaJ  vc 
must  keep  along  the  side  of  the  latter."     He  advanced,  feeling  his  wa}*,  s reel- 
ing his  whip-staff*  in  front  to  trace  the  road,  and  holding  above  his  bead  a  vkia 
handkerchief  as  our  guide, — this  being  the  only  visible  object.     Neither  of  oa  loJ 
ever  travelled  this  road  before,  and  we  were  now  just  in  the  unfinished  andi»>: 
dangerous  part  of  it.     On  our  left  the  North  River  rolled  and  dashed  fiinoa^/. 
and  on  our  right  rose  the  high  and  rugged  cUff*s  of  the  mountain.     The  road  n* 
extremely  narrow, — barely  wide  enough  for  a  single  carriage  to  pass.     Just  be:* 
we  met  the  stage.     Mr.  Wharey,  being  ahead,  first  encountered  the  driver,  vae 
rudely  ordered  him  to  *'  give  the  road  to  the  mail.'*     The  kindness  with  w^-i 
the  good  man  bore  with  this  rudeness,  and  the  Christian  gentleness  with  vk^ 
it  was  met  and  conquered,  furnished  an  admirable  illustration  of  overcKMUK 
evil  with  good.     But  one  thing  could  be  done.     The  road  was  too  narrow  utx^ 
our  vehicles,  and  guided  by  the  lights  attached  to  the  stage,  we  disconnectei  ^ 
horses  from  our  carriages,  lifted  them  round,  hitched  up  again,  and  drove  Wt 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  thus  gave  the  stage  an  opportonitj  t' 
pass.     Then  turning  again,  we  resumed  our  dismal  journey.     Tbe'Iight  veW 
temporarily  enjoyed  from  the  stage  lamps  had  only  served,  now  that  they  rat 
gone,  to  add  to  the  dreariness  of  our  condition.    They  had  just  given  as  sack  % 
view  of  the  perils  which  surrounded  us,  as  greatly  to  increase  car  fem.    A  dt^i 
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bion  to  the  right  or  left  of  eren  a  few  inches  would  have  thrown  us  oyer  the 
recipice  into  the  river.  But  soon  a  bright  light  was  seen  in  the  distance,  mov- 
ig  rapidly  towards  us.  It  proved  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger,  mounted 
n  a  fleet  horse,  and  dispatched  by  our  friends,  who  had  reached  the  hotel, — in 
earch  of  us.  We  were  soon  safely  in  the  midst  of  them.  A  comfortable  sup- 
er was  already  growing  cold, — for  our  dear  brethren  had  said  they  could  not  eat 
ntil  they  knew  our  condition,  or  had  us  with  them.  The  repast  being  over, — all 
ssembled  in  the  largest  room  of  the  hotel,  and  led  by  the  good  Dr.  Baxter,  the 
ymn  of  praise  was  sung,  the  word  of  God  was  read,  the  prayer  of  faith  offered, 
1  which  the  dear  man  of  God  did  not  fail  to  give  thanks,  even  with  tears,  for 
he  safety  of  the  brethren  who  had  been  left  behind. 

I  have  related  this  story  as  furnishing  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
:ers  often  encountered  by  those  who  labour  in  the  uncultivated  and  mountain- 
us  portions  of  the  Lord's  vineyard;  but  more  especially  to  illustrate  one  or  two 
loints  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Wharey.  Through  all  these  difficulties,  it  was 
mpossible  to  detect  a  discontented  or  murmuring  spirit  in  this  eminently  good 
Dan.  In  no  part  of  the  journey  was  he  more  cheerful.  *\  The  Lord  reigneth. 
'  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye"  **  The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun  and  Shield. 
Dhese,  with  kindred  passages,  seemed  to  live,  and  burn,  and  rule,  in  his  heart. 

And  then,  there  were  the  dear  girls  shut  up  in  that  barouche — the  eldest  driv- 
ng,  as  the  father  walked  before,  holding  up  his  white  handkerchief  in  one  hand, 
fnd  sweeping  his  whip-staff  across  the  road  with  the  other.  They  were  often 
theered  by  kind  inquiries  as  to  their  condition  and  feelings.  But  no  tear  fell 
rem  their  eyes,  no  complaining  word  escaped  their  lips.  So  effectually  had  the 
ather  infbsed  his  own  meek  spirit  into  his  daughters,  that  they  submitted  to  all 
;he  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  their  situation  with  something  of  a  martyr 
{pint. 

Mr.  Wharey  formed  his  opinions  cautiously  and  slowly,  but  when  formed,  he 
beld  and  expressed  them  with  a  tenacity  and  fearlessness  which  could  not  easily 
be  overcome.  And  the  same  was  true  of  his  friendships.  Ho  was  cautious,  but 
candid.  When  his  confidence  was  once  gained,  it  was  not  easily  lost;  and  when 
trusted,  it  never  deceived.  In  a  word,  he  was  altc^ether  too  unpretending  and 
childlike,  too  modest  and  self-sacrificing,  to  attract,  to  much  extent,  the  public 
Ipize,  or  to  call  forth  popular  applause.  He  was  more  than  content  to  occupy  the 
place,  and  serve  the  purpose,  of  those  parts  of  a  building,  which,  though  never 
seen,  are  yet  indispensable  to  its  permanence  and  utility.  Such  men  are  rare  in 
this  bustling,  noisy  age,  but  all  the  more  valuable  because  rare.  If  not  duly 
appreciated  while  they  live,  they  never  fail  to  leave,  when  they  die,  a  name 
which  'Ms  as  ointment  poured  forth."  Being  dead,  they  yet  speak.  Unseen, 
they  are  still  felt,  and  known,  and  valued,  as  they  were  not  while  they  lived. 
Such  was  this  good  and  useful  man.    May  the  Oburch  be  blest  with  many  such 

sons! 

Yours  truly  and  affectionately, 

WILLIAM  S.  WHITE. 
Vol.  IV.  77 
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WILLIAM  JESSUP  ARMSTRONG,  D.  D  * 

1818—1846. 

William  Jessup  Armstrong  was  born  on  the  29th  of  October,  11% 
at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Amzi  Ariii8tron|^«  P.  1L 
was  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  the  eldest  of  nine  ekaU' 
ren.  He  spent  his  earliest  years  at  home,  in  acquiring  the  comnion  ra^ 
ments  of  an  education;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  fitted  to  eii:a 
College.  But,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  development  of  his  phjsiea] 
constitution,  hb  father,  instead  of  sending  him  immediately  to  C«^e^. 
placed  him  on  a  £Gkrm,  where  he  spent  about  five  years,  dividing  his  tim 
between  manual  labour  and  general  reading. 

In  1814,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Junior  ck» 
of  Princeton  College.  His  father,  whose  heart  had,  from  his  son's  eaiJi^ 
childhood,  been  set  upon  his  becoming,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, — ^in  tk 
prospect  of  his  leaving  home,  addressed  a  sermon  to  the  youth  of  his 
gregation,  which  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  his  son's 
And  the  sermon  was  not  without  its  effect.  It  left  a  strong  impression  os 
the  mind  of  the  young  man,  which  indeed  was  afterwards  partially  eStesi 
by  the  new  scenes  into  which  he  was  brought,  but  was  subsequently  remei 
and  deepened  during  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  the  College,  fr«« 
which  he  dated  the  first  formation  of  his  Christian  character.  In  the  i^iinj 
of  1815,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816,  Mr.  Armstrong  completed  his  oolite  oosne, 
having  sustained  throughout  a  highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar.    Be 
returned  immediately  to  live  with  his  father,  who  then  had  charge  of  ft 
large  and  flourishing  Academy  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.     Placing  himself  sadtf 
the  care  of  the  Jersey  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  in  Od*- 
ber  succeeding  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  sadfr 
his  father's  direction, — at  the  same   time  acting  as  an  assbtant  teaser  ii 
his  father's  school.     He  also,  in  his  theological  studies,  occasionally  avuU 
himself  of  the  aid  of  Dr.  Kichards,   then  minister  at  Newark,  and  after 
wards  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn. 

After  spending  two  years  in  this  manner,  he  was  licensed  to  preseL  bj 
the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1818;  but,  instead  af 
entering  at  once  fully  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  repaired  to  Pria.^ 
ton,  where,  for  a  year,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  furnished  W 
the  Theological  Seminary.  When  the  year  was  completed,  he  receireii  > 
commission  from  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions,  to  proc^ei  :* 
Albemarle  County,  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia.  Here  he  spenl  t** 
years,  labouring  principally  in  Cbarlottesville  and  its  vicinity, — ^a  np0 
distinguished  at  that  time  for  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  and  infidelity.  Ei 
labours  here  were  attended  with  marked  success ;  and  several  infidek  vc.t 
hopefully  converted  through  his  instrumcnt-ality. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  recalled  to  New  Jersey  by  the  decUnit; 
health  of  his  father.  On  his  arrival  at  Bloomfield,  he  found  mn  exteA^n 
and  powerful  revival  of  religion   in  progress,  into  which  he  entered  mi^ 


•  MlaAonaxy  Heimld,  1847.— Menoir  prsflxod  to  his  SamoDi.— MSS«  fkvm  hk  tu^ 
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great  seal  and  interest.  His  laboars  were  biglilj  aooeptable  in  tbe  sur- 
roanding  oonntry,  and  in  October  of  tbis  year,  be  accepted  a  nnanimoos 
inTitation  from  tiie  First  Presbyterian  Obnrob  in  Trenton  to  become  tbeir 
Pastor.  Here  be  continued  labooring  witb  great  fidelity  and  success  nearly 
three  years. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1824,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Jobn  H.  Rice,  baving  resigned  bis 
charge  of  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Oburcb  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  witb  a  view  to 
enter  upon  a  Professorship  in  the  l]kiion  Theological  Seminary,  recom- 
mended Mr.  Armstrong  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him  in  the  pastoral 
office.     A  call  was  accordingly  made  out  for  him,  and  be  felt  it  his  duty  to 
accept  it.     Here  he  laboured  witb  untiring  assiduity  for  ten  years,  during 
i^hich  time  bis  influence  was  constantly  increasing  throughout  the  State. 
He  was  Secretary  of  tbe  Home  Missionary  Society  of  his  Presbytery,  Trus- 
tee of  tbe  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Manager  in  Temperance,  Sabbath 
School,  Colonisation,  and  other,  Societies,  besides  being  a  most  efficient 
member  of  tbe  different  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Mr.  Armstrong  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life,  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  tbe  subject  of  missions ;  and  that  interest  was  constantly 
becoming  deeper  during  the  period  of  bis  residence  in  Richmond.     On  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1833,  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  ministers  and  churches 
of  Richmond,  he  seemed  to  receive  a  fresh  and  remarkable  baptism  of  tbe 
missionary  spirit,  the  influence  of  which  be  doubtless  felt  to  the  close  of  his 
life.     *'I  am  ashamed,"  said  be,  **my  brethren,  that  there  are  so  many  of 
us  in  this  Christian  land;  we  must  go  to  the  heathen."     At  tbe  next  meet- 
ing of  tbe  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  measures  were  taken,  which  resulted 
in  a  new  missionary  organisation,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Central  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions."     At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Board  in  March,  1834, 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  unanimously  elected  its  Secretary.     He  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  bis  church,  though  devotedly  attached  to  him,  recognised 
tbe  higher  claims  of  the  missionary-  cause,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  give 
bim  up.     His  connection  witb  bis  congregation  was  dissolved  on  the  6tb 
of  May. 

Agreeably  to  an  understanding  witb  tbe  newly  organised  Society,  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  immediately  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  he  entered  on  his  labours,  in  this  capacity,  about 
tbe  beginning  of  June,  1834i  In  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  Agency,  he 
met  with  great  encouragement ;  Was  everywhere  most  cordially  received, 
and  obtained  liberal  contributions  to  tbe  mbsionary  cause. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wisner  in  February,  1834,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
immediately  thought  of  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place  which  had  thus 
been* rendered  vacant;  and,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  fol- 
lowing September,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its  Secretaries  for  Correspond- 
ence. He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  November. 
His  department  of  labour  was  the  Homo  Correspondence,  including  the 
superintendence  of  Agencies.  In  April,  1838,  by  advice  of  the  Prudetitial 
Oommittee,  he  removed  his  family  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  relations  with  the  Prudential 
Committee,  however,  and  his  associates  in  office,  were  maintained  by  con- 
stant correspondence,  and  by  bis  attending  tbeir  meetings  once  a  month. 
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Daring  his  residence  both  in  Boston  and  in  New  York,  he 
occupied  by  his  official  engagements.-  Nearly  every  Sabb(A*lft  hn  m 
employed  in  pleading  the  cause  of  missions;  and  partieolarly  after  ht 
removed  to  New  York,  his  Sabbath-day  labours  took  a  wide  range.  His 
preaching  was  of  that  earnest,  stirring,  and  yet  intellectual,  charaeter,  thii 
carried  with  it  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart ;  and  some  of  Uie  meet 
impressive  appeals  in  behalf  of  missions  that  have  ever  been  made  io  tku 
country,  undoubtedly  came  from  his  lips. 

In  1840,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon   bin  hj 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

On  Monday,  the  23d  of  November,  1846,  Dr.  Armstrong  left  New  Yoik, 
to  make  his  monthly  visit  to  Boston,  and  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Ff9' 
dential  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions.     Having  aceompliahed  his 
object,  he  set  out  at  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  P.  M.,  to  reiom  io  N^ 
York ;  though  the  prospect  of  a  violent  storm  led  his  friends  in  Baslo»  t# 
urge  him  to  remain,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  spend  iht 
night  upon  the  water.     He  travelled  by  rail- way  to  Norwich  and  Allyv^i 
Point,  and  at  the  latter  place  took  passage  in  the  Atlantic  for  New  Y«^ 
The  boat  was  detained  for  some  time  at  New  London,  and  did  not  proeed 
on  her  course  until  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  moraiag. 
About  nine  miles  out  of  the  harbour,  the  steam-pipe  burst,  rendering  tk 
engine  useless ;  and,  immediately  after,  the  wind  changed  its  direction  auk 
increased  in  violence.     The  anchors  were  thrown  out,  the  decks  deand, 
and  every  thing  done  that  could  be  to  lighten  the  vessel ;  but  all  to  no  ptf> 
pose — the  anchors  were  dragged,  and  the  wreck  continued  to  drift  lowai^ 
the  leeward  shore, — the  waves  continually  breaking  over  it.     The  fim  tot 
were  extinguished,  and  the  passengers  suffered  much  from  wet  and  eold,  as 
well  as  from  anxiety  and  terror.     This  state  of  things  continued  till  ahott 
four  o*clock,  Friday  morning,  November  27th,  when  the  wreck  broke  upoo 
the  reef,  and  the  falling  deck,  and  the  raging  billows,  swept  Dr.  Armslroi^ 
and  many  others  into  the  sea.     During  this  season  of  extreme  anxiety  and 
agitation,  he  maintained  great  composure,  endeavouring  to  administer  wan- 
ing and  consolation  to  his  fellow-passengers,  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  soleoa 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.      But  a  moment  before  the  secae 
closed,  he  remarked — "  I. hope  we  may  be  allowed,  if  God  will,  to  reaeh  Ike 
shore  with  our  lives ;  but  if  not,  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  wisdoa 
and  goodness  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well." 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Armstrong  were  reoove)red  from  the  water,  anded»> 
veyed  to  Norwich  on  Friday  P.M.,  where  they  were  immediately  recogiiiaci. 
and  the  next  day  were  taken  to  New  York.  The  Funeral 
were  attended  on  Monday,  at  Dr.  Adams'  Church,  in  Broome  Street, 
Impropriate  addresses,  and  devotional  exercises.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Adams  of  Boston,  by  request  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  subseqaeath 
preached  a  Sermon  in  commemoration  of  their  beloved  and  honouitd  col* 
league,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  married  in  April,  1824,  to  Sarah  Milnor,  daagto 

of  Horace  Stockton,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  a  niece  of  the  Hon.  RicbaH 

Stockton,  of  Princeton.     She  was  a  lady  of  uncommonly  interesting  <|fia&> 

but  died  in  less  than  a  year  after  her  marriage,  leaving  one  ^^^ 

i  also  died  at  the  age  of  about  seven.     In  August,  1828,  he  was  wp»- 

second  time,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Samuel  Pleasants,  of  fik^ 
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mond,  editor  of  the  YirgiDia  Argus.    By  this  marriage  there  were  six 
ehildreB.     Mrs.  A.  still  (1856)  sunrives,  and  resides  in  Bichmond. 

A  selection  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  Sermons,  in  connection  with  a  Memoir 
{ji  his  Life  by  the  Bev.  Hollis  Reed,  was  published  in  1853. 

I  first  knew  Dr.  Armstrong  when  he  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
and  always  maintained  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  him  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  his  person  he  was  short  and  thick  set,  and  had  a  face  that  indi- 
cated a  vigorous  mind  and  great  strength  of  purpose,  while  yet  it  was  easily 
lighted  up  with  a  smile.  He  walked  more  rapidly  than  gracefully,  and 
always  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  something  to  do.  From  the 
first  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  struck  with  his  remarkably  tender, 
earnest,  conscientious  and  devout  spirit.  His  performances  in  the  Semi- 
nary were  always  highly  respectable,  though  they  scarcely  gave  promise  of 
so  much  emine(^ce  as  he  reached  in  after  life.  After  he  became  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  preached  seve- 
ral times  in  my  pulpit,  and  never  failed  to  leave  a  powerful  impression. 
His  sermons  were  evidently  designed  to  produce  an  effect  in  favour  of  his 
cause,  and  not  in  his  own  favour.  They  were  always  thoroughly  elaborated, 
and  showed  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  mind,  and  a  large,  warm,  Chris- 
tian heart.  His  voice  was  not  the  most  agreeable,  and  his  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  far  from  being  polished ;  but  yet  there  was  a  simplicity,  a  direct- 
ness, a  melting  and  glowing  fervour,  that  would  have  made  his  manner 
eloquent,  even  if  it  had  lacked  much  of  the  general  propriety  and  dignity 
that  belonged  to  it.  In  his  private  intercourse  he  was  modest  and  unas- 
suming, and  yet  was  a  most  agreeable  and  edifying  companion.  I  never 
knew  that  he  had  an  enemy. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  MAGIE,  D.  D. 

Elizab£thtown,  N.  J.,  December  15, 1849. 

Dear  Brother :  T  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  that  I  should  furnish 
you  with  some  estimate  of  the  character  of  our  lamented  friend.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong,  founded  on  a  somewhat  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Armstrong  commenced  soon  after  he  had  made  a 
public  profession  of  Christ's  name.  The  impression  which  I  received  of  his 
character  from  the  very  first,  was  distinct  and  deep,  and  though  modified  by 
time  and  circumstances,  was  never  materially  altered.  He  was  one  of  those 
bold,  ardent,  independent  young  men,  who  are  sure  to  make  themselves  felt 
wherever  they  are.  His  impulses  were  naturally  strong,  and  his  feelings  impetu- 
ous. There  was  an  air  of  decision  and  energy  about  him  in  those  earlier  days, 
which  marked  his  whole  deportment,  and  adhered  to  him  to  the  very  last.  His 
was  no  mere  negative  existence,  either  before  or  after  conversion. 

There  was  something  in  his  very  appearance, — his  form,  his  features,  and  his 
motions,  which  conveyed  an  idea  of  energy  and  perseverance.  As  the  result  of 
habits  acquired  while  very  young,  he  possessed  uncommon  physical  strength, 
and  he  delighted  to  put  it  forth  on  every  fit  occasion.  Few  men  could  endure 
hardness  so  well — there  was  a  firmness  and  a  compactness  in  his  frame,  which 
betokened  extraordinary  force  and  power.  No  student  of  the  College,  of  the 
same  size,  could  at  all  cope  with  him.  Labours  and  exposures,  under  which 
most  constitutions  would  have  sunk  at  once,  he  was  able  to  bear  for  years  in 
succession,  with  seeming  ease. 

Equally  marked  and  decided  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  temper  delightfully  cheerful  and  buoyant,  leading  him  frequently  to  indulg 
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in  plajful  remark,  and  rendering  him  a  most  pleasant  and  desirable 
Deeply  serious  as  he  generally  appeared,  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
his  feelings.  Those  who  knew  him  well  are  aware  that  he  had  a  rein  of  wit 
irony,  which  would  now  and  then  spontaneously  show  itself,  though  alvrejra  iBs 
quiet  and  harmless  way.  Few  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  better  understood  bev 
to  blend  the  pleasing  and  the  useful  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He  had  a 
clear  understanding,  a  solid  and  correct  judgment,  a  fervid  imagination,  mnd  i* 
large  and  warm  a  heart  as  is  perhaps  ever  given  to  man.  His  qualifications,  t»o6 
mental  and  moral,  for  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  were  of  a  high  ordtf 

Still  the  chief  .beauty  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  character  was  unqnestionahlj  tk 
beauty  of  holiness.  No  one  could  be  acquainted  with  him  at  all,  without 
ing  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  really  tasted  of  the  good 
of  God,  and  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Everywhere  and  on  all 
fiions,  he  was  a  kind,  devout,  faithful  Christian  minister.  It  was  impossible  U 
tarry  with  him  for  a  night,  join  with  him  in  a  prayer,  hear  him  deliver  ai 
address,  or  travel  with  hiqn  on  a  journey,  and  not  feel  the  truth  of  this  stale- 
ment. 

His  preaching  had  in  it  a  happy  mixture  of  close  argument  and  fervent  appedL 
well  adapted  to  produce  the  impression  that  he  spoke  in  demonstration  of  lbs 
spirit  and  with  power.    Never,  while  memory  lasts,  will  his  solemn  wamioss^ 
his  beseeching  looks,  and  his  earnest  expostulations,  be  forgotten.     It  oAa 
seemed  as  though  he  could  not  come  down  from  the  pulpit  without  some  eneor- 
agement  that  his  hearers  would  become  reconciled  to  God.    Besides  tfaebei: 
advantages  of  education,  he  had  a  higher  and  nobler  training  for  the  woric«f 
the  ministry,  than  could  be  furnished  by  any  school  of  Gamaliel.     His  fwejw*- 
tion  was  such  as  had  grown  out  of  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  remembraooes  sal 
anticipations,  the  conflicts  and  conquests,  of  his  own  bosom.     He  was  dceflj 
conversant  with  human  wants  and  woes,  and  felt  the  adaptedness  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  supply  the  one  and  remove  the  other.     This  made  him  one  of  the  jooet 
effective  and  successful  preachers  of  his  day.     No  one  could  lovo  the  po^ft^ 
more. 

During  the  years  that  he  served  the  American  Board  in  the  capa<»ty  of  Bna- 
cial  Secretary,  his  feelings  were  in  a  perpetual  glow.  He  had  found  it  hard  to 
give  up  his  pastoral  charge,  and  there  were  times  when  he  sighed  for  the  hB& 
when  he  might  again  take  the  oversight  of  some  flock  of  God.  But  there  w 
no  faltering,  no  holding  back,  no  sparing  of  himself  in  a  work  to  which,  Sortbe 
present,  a  wise  and  holy  Providence  had  called  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  1^ 
business  of  his  Agency.  Eternity  alone  can  reveal  what  feelings  he  had,  wbt 
toil  he  bore,  what  supplications  he  ofiered,  what  entreaties  he  used,  while  pit- 
senting  this  great  subject  to  the  churches.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  under  a  on- 
stant  pressure.  He  lived  and  laboured  as  if  the  case  of  the  whole  heathen  wodi 
was  upon  him. 

The  work,  as  he  felt  its  obligations,  and  sought  to  perform  its  duties,  was  toa 
much  for  him.  It  is  impossible  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear  such  a  burden  f^rt 
long  time  together.  I  saw  that  he  was  rapidly  wearing  out.  Had  it  not  Wei 
for  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  hastened  him  out  of  the  world,  he  most  soe 
have  retired  from  active  service  in  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  his  removal  to  a  better  world,  it  is  sufficieal  ^ 
say  that,  of  all  the  ministers  and  men  of  God  of  my  aoquaintanoe,  I  knov^f 
no  one  better  fitted  to  stand  on  the  decks  of  the  Atlantic,  amidst  the  tgits^ 
and  awe-struck  company,  and  lift  up  his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  oeetn,  U 
speak  of  Jesus  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  dissipate  the  gloom  of  tin 
sad  scene,  by  pointing  his  anxious  auditors  to  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  celcstiil 
city. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DAYID  MAGIE. 
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NORRIS  BULL,  D.  D  * 

1818—1847. 

NoB&is  Bull,  the  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Kogers)  Bull,  was  born  in 
Harwinton,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  October  24,  1790.  His  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer,  and  served  as  a  minute  man  in  the  war  of  the  KcYola- 
tion.  Both  his  parents  had  an  eye  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  child- 
ren, and  gave  them,  in  the  best  sense,  a  Christian  education. 

The  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  evinced,  from  the  first 
tinfolding  of  his  faculties,  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Though  ho 
spent  his  earlier  years  upon  a  farm,  and  was  destined  in  the  intention  of 
his  father  to  agricultural  pursuits,  his  passion  for  books  was  so  strong  as 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  daily  labours. 
A  portion  of  the  time  usually  given  to  sleep  he  was  accustomed  to  devote 
to  reading ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  propose  to  him  any  amusement  so 
attractive,  but  that  he  declined  it  unhesitatingly,  for  the  sake  of  his 
favourite  employment.  So  decided  was  his  preference  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  that  his  father  yielded  to  his  wishes  to  obtain  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion ;  and,  having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  lie  entered 
Yale  College,  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

During  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  distinguished  for  sobriety  and  diligence, 
and  was  much  above  mediocrity  in  his  acquirements,  and  that  too  in  a  class 
of  more  than  ordinary  reputation  for  both  talent  and  improvement.  He 
was  never  a  superficial  thinker  from  the  beginning — he  was  always  bent 
upon  knowing  the  reason  of  things,  where  it  was  within  the  range  of  his 
comprehension;  and  hence, as  might  be  expected,  he  excelled  in  the  severer, 
far  more  than  in  the  lighter,  studies.  He  neglected  nothing  that  formed 
part  of  the  prescribed  course,  and  uniformly  acquitted  himself  with  honour 
in  his  recitations ;  but  he  was  most  in  his  element  when  he  was  penetrating 
into  the  depths  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy. 

Previous  to  his  being  graduated  in  September,  1818,  he  engaged  as 
Principal  of  a  school  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  actually  commenced  his 
labours  as  a  teacher  immediately  after  the  final  examination  of  his  class 
in  July.  He  left  his  school  long  enough  to  attend  Commencement,  and 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  then  returned  to  it,  without  any 
definite  purpose  for  the  future,  other  than  to  continue  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  the  school  which  had 
previously  been  not  a  little  depressed,  quickly  increased  in  numbers,  so  that 
an  assistant  was  necessary  for  the  perfprmanoe  of  the  requisite  duties. 
He  was  admirably  adapted  to  teach,  not  only  by  his  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  various  branches  of  study,  but  by  the  discriminating  estimate  which  he 
formed  of  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  his  ability  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  humblest  of  his  pupils. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  period  of  the' commencement  of  his  Christian 
life.  He  had  been  the  subject  of  religious  impressions,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  from  his  childhood ;  but  they  had  never  been,  during  his  earlier 
years,  of  so  decided  a  character  as  to  give  him  any  confidence  that  he  had 
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really  folt  the  sanctif jing  power  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  darini^  hiB 
in  Lanstngburg  that  his  mind  became  deeply  and  permanently 
with  the  great  concern  ;  and  for  a  loDg  period  he  was  subject  to  the  aoi 
painful  struggles,  and  then  to  alternations  of  feeble  hope  and  OTerwh^Mi 
anxiety,  until  at  length  hb  mind  reposed  in  the  joyfal  conviction  tbi^ir 
had  become  an  adopted  child  of  God.  The  late  Dr.  Blatchford,  jM» 
whose  congregation  he  lived,  was  his  spiritual  counsellor  during  tliis  penod 
and  in  due  time  he  received  him  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church. 

In  connection  with  the  change  of  character  which  he  believed  himself  mv 
to  have  experienced,  he  formed  the  purpose  to  spend  his  days  in  preaeU^ 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.     And,  in  accordance  with  this  purpMt 
he  relinquished  his  place  in  the  school,  and  joined  the  Theological  Senumiy 
at  Princeton,  in  the  autumn  of  1816.     Here  he  maintained  the  repatatki 
of  having  a   well   balanced    mind,  of  being  a   thorough    student,  asd  s 
consistent,  exemplary  Christian  ;   and  those  who  were  most  intimate  wiA 
him,  knew  that  he  had  a  keenness  of  discernment,  an  energy  of  pnrpwi, 
and  withal  a  depth  of  spiritual  feeling,  that   would  scarcely   have  bes 
imagined  from  meeting  him  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.     His  es»> 
nection  with  the  Seminary  continued  until  sometime  in  1818,  when  hens 
licensed  to  preach  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columhia. 

Shortly  after  receiving  licensure,  he  went  into  the  Western  part  of  tW 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  missionary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  New  Ted 
Young  Men's  Missionary  Society.  His  first  stated  ministerial  services  veie 
at  Warsaw,  in  the  County  of  Wyoming,  where  he  continued  about  tv9 
years,  labouring  much  to  the  edification  and  acceptance  of  the  people,  h 
1821,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Genesee,  N.  T.: 
and,  though  he  did  not  immediately  accept  it,  ho  consented  to  remore  thitkr. 
and  labour  among  them  for  some  time,  as  a  stated  supply.  The  next  jetf. 
however,  (1822,)  he  formally  accepted  their  call,  and  was  regularly  iodaciei 
into  the  pastoral  office. 

His  connection  with  the  people  of  Geneseo  continued  for  eleven  yean> 
During  this  period,  he  was  most  earnest  and  laborious  in  the  discharp  «f 
his  duties,  and  was  privileged  to  witness  the  highly  gratifying  results  cf  )m 
ministry,  in  large  and  hopeful  accessions  to  the  Church.     After  some  time, 
however,  he  became  entangled  in  a  perplexing  and  painful  contromfj, 
which  threatened  to  put  in  jeopardy  both  his  comfort  and  his  nsefolBeas. 
The  details  of   that  controversy  could  not  be  brought  within  narrow  eo«- 
pass  ;  and  1  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  ability  here  to  record  th«a; 
but  this  much  may  safely  be  said, — that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  nay 
have  existed  in  regard  to  the  expediency  ot  any  of  the  measures  whiek  Mr. 
Bull  felt  constrained  to  adopt,  all  impartial  persons  were   agreed  in  \ht 
opinion  that  his  conduct  displayed  the  most  far  reaching  and  sag^^io* 
mind,  and  the  most  inflexible  adherence  to  his  own  honest  conrictions.  It 
was  probably  owing,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the  change  in  some  of  b 
relations,    occasioned  by   this    unhappy   controversy,   that,    in   18S3,  k 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  WyomiDg,  dbtnts 
few  miles  from  Geneseo,  to  become  their  Pastor. 

In  connection  with  his  pastoral  charge  at  Wyoming,  he  also  held,  dm^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  time*,  the  place  of  Principal  of  an  Aeademj ;  ai 
for  three  years  he  discharged  the  twofold  duty  of  pastor  of  a  floek,  nd 
teacher  of  youth.     The  Academy  of  which  he  had  the  charge  was  eraiiMotl; 
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irosperotts  under  his  direction ;  and  hb  congregation  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  lack  of  ministerial  fidelity  and  zeal.  But,  after  having 
lojoamed  there  about  three  years  and  a  half,  which,  so  far  as  his  relation  to 
hose  around  him  was  concerned,  were  years  of  great  quietude  and  comfort, 
ie  accepted,  in  1836,  an  invitation  to  Clarkson,  to  become,  as  he  had  been 
^t  Wyoming,  the  minister  of  a  congregation,  and  the  head  of  a  public 
lohool.  His  extensive  experience  and  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  rendered 
he  school  at  once  eminently  popular ;  and,  during  the  period  of  his  connec- 
ion  with  it,  it  is  said  to  have  sent  forth  a  larger  number  to  the  different 
colleges,  than  almost  any  similar  institution  in  Western  Now  York.  At 
he  end  of  six  years,  however,  he  retired  from  the  school,  with  a  view  to 
levote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  From  this  time 
ill  1846,  his  whole  energies  were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
Dterests  of  his  people.  But,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  he  came  to  a 
letermination, — owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  his  congregation, 
rhich  he  thought  demanded  such  a  step, — to  resign  his  pastoral  charge ; 
md  this  he  did  at  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery.  He,  however,  continued 
o  reside  with  his  family  at  Clarkson,  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  the 
community  at  large,  till  some  time  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the  then  vacant  Church  in  Lewiston,  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  Niagara  Falls.  Here  his  services  are  understood 
0  have  been  highly  appreciated,  and  his  situation  to  have  promised  much 
>f  both  comfort  and  usefulness,  until  his  career  was  terminated  by  his 
ludden  and  lamented  death. 

In  1845,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

Dr.  Bull  possessed  a  naturally  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  enjoyed 
uinterrupted  health  during  almost  his  whole  life.  And  his  health  and 
spirits  were  never  better  than  during  the  months  and  weeks  that  imme- 
iiately  preceded  his  unexpected  departure.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
m  Thanksgiving  day,  (1847,)  from  Isaiah  Ix.  12.  His  system  became 
lomewhat  excited  by  the  exercise  of  preaching,  and  he  found,  on  returning 
lome,  that  he  had  taken  cold.  The  next  day  he  was  still  more  unwell,  and 
'esorted  to  medicine  for  relief;  but  without  effect.  The  physician  came, 
>ut  his  skill,  too,  was  unavailing.  A  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  had 
lommenced,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrest.  In  the  progress  of 
lis  disease,  his  mind  was  considerably  affected,  though  he  was  able,  to  the 
ast,  to  recognise  the  different  members  of  his  family,  and  manifested  great 
>atience  in  suffering,  and  a  serene  and  humble  confidence,  in  the  prospect 
)f  the  scenes  which  were  about  to  open  upon  him.  *'  Happy,  happy, 
lappy,"  he  whispered  with  his  dying  breath ;  after  which,  his  lips  moved 
10  more.  *  He  died  on  the  7th  of  December,  1847.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
ras  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Lord,  of  Buffalo,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Bull  was  married,  June  9, 1819,  .to  Mary  Ann  Henry,  of  Sangatuck, 
3onn.,  who  became  the  mother  of  four  children, — one  of  whom, — a  young 
nan  of  extraordinary  powers  and  promise,  who  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1842,  died  at  Rochester  in  1844.  Mrs.  Bull  survived  her  hus- 
>and  several  years. 

As  Dr.  BuU  shared  the  same  room  with  me,  during  the  whole  time  that 
le  was  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  I  was  always  in  btimate  and 
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endearing  relations  with  him  till  the  close  of  his  life,  I  think  I 
erred  seriously  in  the  estimate  which  I  formed  of  his  character. 

In  several  respects  he  was  highly  favoured  in  hoth  his  iDtelleetiia] 
moral  constitution.     If  his  mind  operated  with  less  rapidity  tban 
other  great  minds,  there  are  few  that  combine  the  same  degree  of 
with  the  same  degree  of  force.     He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  holding  a  d2- 
cult  subject  to  his  thoughts  for  a  long  time,  in  earnest  and  patient 
gation,  keeping  every  window  of  the  soul  open  to  the  light, 
from  what  direction ';  but  when  once  his  opinion  was  maturely  formed, — i 
far  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  every  opposing  influence,  it  was  almost  r? 
tain  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  it.    ft 
united  strong  common  sense,   an  intuitive  perception  of  the   spriags  i 
human  action,  with  an  acuteness  of  intellect  that  qualified  him  to  traxcsk 
the  remotest  regions  of  metaphysical  abstraction.     He  had  a  power  of  st:' 
control  that  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  accustomed  tranqaillity,  whes  ik 
elements  around  him  were  wrought  into  the  fiercest  commotion.     He  W « 
natural  gravity  of  disposition,  and  yet  he  was  habitually  cheerfal,  and  disc 
even  playful  and  buoyant,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.     He  hid» 
heart  that  was  always  awake  to  generous  impulses,  and  had  no  comsaa^ 
with  a  contracted  or  disingenuous  spirit.     He  was  not  prone   to  nnwwtki 
suspicion  or  jealousy,  and  yet  his  eye  was  always  open  to  what  was  jmseaz 
around  him  ;  and  whoever  attempted  to  circumvent  him,  was  sare  to  i*2 
to  his  own  cost.     But,  above  all.  he  had  a  native  moral  heroism, — aa  istef 
rity  as  high  and  firm  as  the  mountains, — a  spirit  which,  under  some 
stances,  would  have  figured  gloriously  amidst  scenes  of  martyrdom. 
unyielding  resolution  as  he  possessed,  if  it  had  been  associated  witk  a  tr- 
ferent  set  of  qualities,  might  have  deserved  no  better  name  than  obstiaar^ 
it  might  have  been,  in  some  of  its  operations,'  revolting, — eren  terrtte. 
But  joined,  as  it  was  in  his  case,  with  a  disposition  to  inquire  calmly  at 
to  judge  impartially,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  discharge  of  duty  and  witk  a 
deep  sense  of  accountableness  to  God,  it  may  perhaps  be  regard^  as  frra- 
ing  the  crowning  attribute  of  a  noble  character. 

It  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  character  that  he  reduced  every  thiK  ■ 
the  economy  of  his  life  to  perfect  system.     No  matter  how  great  m^t  W 
the  pressure  of  his  cares,  he  always  addressed  himself  calmly  to  each  Jatr 
in  its  proper  place,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  feel  in  a  harrr.    Tli 
arrangement  of  his  books  and  papers  was  so  perfect  that  he  could  alwrf 
lay  his  hand  upon  any  thing  he  wanted,  even  in  the  dark.     The  same  ^^ 
tematic  regard  extended  also  to  his  financial  concerns.     So  rigidly  eoc: 
was  he  in  this  matter,  that,  from  the  time  he  entered  College  to  the  dar  d 
his  death,  he  never  received  or  expended  a  shilling  for  which  he  cook  94 
show  a  written  account.     Such  a  habit  as  this  might  in  some  minds  bn 
generated  or  fostered  an  avaricious  spirit ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwix  t^ 
him ;  for  he  always  met  the  claims  upon  his  charity,  both  private  aad  ft^ 
lie,  promptly,  cheerfully,  liberally. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Bull  would  be  judged  very  differently  by  fiftnis 
classes  of  ]iearers.  Those  whose  errand  at  the  house  of  Qod  is  merch^ 
gratify  a  refined  taste,  or  to  be  amused  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  preaekr. 
would  be  likely  to  go  away,  saying  that  Dr.  B.  was  not  the  prea^n  k 
them.  But  those  who  have  in  view  the  higher  object  of  substantial  Clnstts 
edification,  would  not  hesitate  to  set  him  down  among  the  best  preac^cf  m 
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liom  they  ever  listened.  His  Bermons  displayed  bat  little  imagination  ;>*-<- 
r  perhaps  he  possessed  less  of  that  than  any  other  faculty ;  but  they  were 
Btinguished  for  logical  accuracy  and  great  perspicuity  of  style,  and  were 
ainently  rich  in  well  digested  scriptural  instruction.  His  delivery  was 
r  from  being  what  would  be  commonly  considered  attractive;  and  yet 
lere  was  an  air  of  deep  sincerity,  and  sometimes  of  awful  solemnity,  about 
,  that  was  far  more  impressive,  especially  in  seasons  of  unusual  serious- 
)88,  than  the  most  finished  oratory.  His  sermons  were  generally  written 
it  and  read ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  a  highly  respectable  eztempora* 
»ou8  effort,  if  the  occasion  required  it.  His  prayers  were  characterised 
f  great  reverence,  humility,  and  spirituality  :  it  was  not  easy  even  for  the 
kreless  listener  to  resist  the  impression  that  he  was  really  holding  com- 
lunion  with  a  Being  of  infinite  purity. 

His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  indicated,  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
e  was  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  by  the  well  known 
urt  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  by  which  the  Church,  during  his 
linistry,  was  agitated.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  views  ever 
nderwent  any  strongly  marked  change,  after  he  made  a  public  profession 
f  his  faith,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he  rather 
seeded  from  certain  forms  of  phraseology  on  some  points,  to  which  he  had 
arly  been  accustomed,  and  received  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Pres- 
yterian  Churoh  in  a  somewhat  more  rigid  construction.  As  an  index 
9  the  particular  shade  which  his  theological  views  finally  assumed,  I 
emember  to  have  heard  him,  not  long  before  his  death,  express  the  opinion 
bat  there  was  no  periodical  in  the  country  that  took  ground  so  entirely  in 
ccordance  with  the  word  of  Ood  as  thd  Princeton  Repertory. 

Dr.  Bull's  forte  no  doubt  lay  in  management  ;-*-not  management  in  the 
ow  and  unworthy  sense  of  that  word,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  skilful,  manly 
nd  dignified  conduct  of  human  affairs.  His  extraordinary  sagacity  brought 
rithin  his  view  all  the  circumstances  that  had  a  bearing  upon  a  difficult  and 
omplex  case,  and  enabled  him  to  give  to  each  its  legitimate  direction  in 
eference  to  the  end  which  he  designed  to  accomplish.  His  great  reputa- 
ion  in  this  respect  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  often  resorted  to  as  a 
ounsellor;  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred,  that  those  who  put  his  services 
Q  requisition,  were  not  satisfied  that  the  best  possible  thing  had  been  done 
or  them.  In  a  deliberative  assembly,  especially  in  an  ecclesiastical  oourt, 
t  were  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  invincible  champion  of  any 
»iuse  he  undertook.  The  clearness  of  his  perceptions,  his  perfect  self* 
kossession,  his  indomitable  perseverance,  and  his  acknowledged  incorrupti* 
)le  integrity,  constituted  him  almost  of  course  the  master  spirit  of  the  Body, 
md  rendered  him'  not  unfrequently  even  a  terror  to  his  adversaries.  He 
carried  hts  points, — not  by  disingenuous  artifice,  or  studied  appeals  to  the 
ntereet  or  the  passions  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  but  by  dealing  hon* 
»tly,  though  skilfully  and  powerfully,  with  their  understandings  and  eon* 
sciences,  and  throwing  the  strong  points  of  the  case  which  he  had  to  conduct, 
into  the  very  light  of  noonday. 

That  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else,  gave  oomplexion  to  Dr. 
Bull's  ministry^  was  the  resolute  opposition  with  which  he  bretoted  the  tide 
of  innovation*  that  at  one  time  set  in  so  strongly,  especially  upon  the  por^ 
^n  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  more  immediately  connected.  When 
^e  system  of  "new  measures,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  first  came  in,  it 
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was  Bomething  so  unlike  wbat  the  men  of  this  generation  had 
withal  claimed  an  allianoo  to  such  superior  sanctity,  and  pointed  so 
antlj  to  such  speedy  and  glorious  results,  that  many  even  of  the  noH  ^ 
oreet  and  sober  were  half  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  poaw 
they  were  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  established  e» 
TictionS)  and  that  the  wonderful  doings  of  the  day  reallj  betokened  a 
commencement  of  a  more  glorious  state  of  the  Church.  I>r.  Boll  Wk 
himself,  for  some  time,  in  the  attitude  of  observation  and  inqnirj  ;  and,* 
one  occasion,  at  Geneseo,  he  even  made  some  approach  to  the  adc^ftioa^ 
the  new  system,  in  one  or  two  of  its  features ;  but  he  quickly  becaiae  tat 
yinced  that  it  was  evil,  and  only  evil.  And  from  that  time,  he  noc  X} 
gave  it  no  support,  but  everywhere  met  it  with  a  vigorous  and  stern 
ance ;  and  that  too,  at  the  expense  of  being  held  up  as  opposing 
and  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  ungodly.  The  course  wbudi  he  te 
adopted,  from  honest  conviction,  he  persevered  in  without  scruple  and  wiu* 
out  wavering ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  a  very  importaot  iih- 
ence  in  checking  the  prevailing  extravagances,  and  restoring  the  order  ai 
purity  of  the  Church,  in  the  region  in  which  he  lived. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Bull  was  as  keenly  sensible  to  existing  evila  b  iW 
Church  as  any  other  person,  and  had  been  long  waiting  for  some 
remedial  agency,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  measures  which  the 
Assembly  actually  adopted,  terminating  in  the  disruption  of  the  Chvsi 
He,  however,  was  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  the  case,  as  it  then  existM: 
and  it  is  understood  to  have  been  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  ha  on 
Presbytery,  which  was  reached  by  the  Exscinding  Act  of  the  Ass&mii} 
assumed,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  continued  to  hold,  a  neutral  attitsde 
Some  of  his  brethren,  whose  general  views  of  doctrine  and  chnrch  p^ 
were  in  accordance  with  hb  own,  differed  with  him  in  his  notions  of  txff 
diency  on  this  subject;  but  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  coarse  wU^hi 
adopted  was  the  result  of  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  that  hb  ceadp' 
tion  of  the  rectitude  of  it  had  not  been  impaired  a  short  time  previsai  * 
las  death. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  estimate  here  given  of  Dr.  Ball's  cfaaiacAs 
may  appear  to  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly,  or  to  those  who  knew  lis 
only  in  his  earlier  years,  as  somewhat  tinged  with  extravagance.  So  hht^ 
I  should  myself  be  obliged  to  pronounce  in  respect  to  it,  if  I  were  lo  spo^ 
only  from  the  impressions  received  concerning  him  during  a  considen^ 
period  of  the  most  unreserved  intimacy ;  but  the  truth  is,  there  was  tlax* 
him  which  it  required  a  powerful  influence  to  evolve  ;  though  that 
ere  long  came,  and  it  was  found  that  modesty  had  been  mistaken  for 
ocrity,  and  the  man  of  supposed  ordinary  intellectual  stature  expanded  « 
the  dimensions  of  a  giant.  Some  who  have  differed  most  widely  with  )m 
in  his  religious  views,  and  have  even  arrayed  themselves  strongly  in  iff*^ 
tion  to  some  of  his  measures,  have  still  acknowledged*  that  for  the  afcOino 
plan  and  execute,  they  have  never  known  his  superior. 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  of  Dr.  Bull  is  an  Address  dAed 
before  the  Kappa  Phi  Society  of  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  al  its  ii^ 
Anniversary,  1846.  It  is  appropriate,  well  reasoned,  and  of  exseBst 
moral  tendency;  bat  it  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  abililj  «f  Ih 
author. 
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FROM  THE  RET.  JOHN  G.  LORD,  D.  D. 

BuvvALOi  Jannary  19,  1867. 
My  dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  request  to  give  you 
me  of  my  recollections  of  our  late  lamented  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bull.  Having 
loceeded'him  in  the  pastond  office,  in  the  Church  at  Qeneseo,  in  the  year  1833, 
td  haying  heen  inhabits  of  the  closest  personal  intimacy  with  him  from  that 
me  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1847,  no  one  out  of  his  own  family  has  known 
m  better;  and  the  large  share  I  had  in  his  confidence  and  affection  is  one  of 
Mwe  grateful  remembrances,  which  I  shall  cherish  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 
Dr.  Bull  in  person  was  erect  and  dignified;  his  countenance  was  expressive  of 
18  high  intellectual  character;  he  was  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  fond  of  the 
mipany  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  possessed  unusual  conversational 
>wers,  and  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  society  even  for  a  brief  period,  with- 
it  a  decided  impression  of  his  great  ability.  As  a  counsellor,  he  was  one  among 
thousand,  and  many  a  clergyman  in  difficulties  has  had  occasion  to  thank  God 
lat  he  was  led  to  ask  counsel  of  Norris  Bull,  and  had  the  grace  to  follow  it. 
[e  possessed  a  penetrating  judgment,  a  calm  temperament,  and  a  large  heart; 
dd  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  always  found  in  him  a  firm  friend,  and 
most  judicious  and  affectionate  adviser. 

Firm  in  his  opinion,  inflexible  in  his  decisions,  he  was  yet  modest  and  unas- 
iming.  His  piety  was  marked  by  conscientiousness,  sobriety,  and  uniform 
msistcncy  of  life.  Ho  was  particularly  regardful  of  ministerial  reputation,  and 
ever  suffered  an  imputation  upon  any  of  his  brethren  to  pass  without  rebuke, 
[e  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  prudence,  And  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever,  in  tho 
ourse  of  his  ministerial  life,  uttered  a  hasty  or  injudicious  word,  or  was  betrayed 
ito  an  act  of  levity  or  folly. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  exact,  logical  and  evangelical,  and  though  his  pulpit 
fforts  were  never  equal  to  those  called  out  hj  discussion  and  debate,  yet  he  wai 
Iways  heard  with  pleasure  and  profit.  His  style  was  chaste,  simple  and 
fttton— every  thing  said  in  the  pulpit  was  fully  and  carefully  written  out,  anil 
ew  or  none  of  his  discourses  would  need  any  revision  or  correction  for  the  press, 
lis  handwriting  had  all  the  accuracy  of  type,  and  a  printed  page  is  hardly  more 
xact  and  legible  than  are  his  sermons  and  letters  addressed  to  his  friends. 
i*here  is  something  of  his  character  to  be  seen  in  his  bold,  uniform  and  beautiful 
hirography. 

In  debate,  the  great  powers  of  our  friend  were  seen  in  their  highest  develop- 
nent.  He  chained  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  even  when  he  was  assailing 
heir  prejudices.  He  was  both  logical  and  eloquent  in  his  extempore  efforts, — 
:lothing  his  thoughts  in  language  distinguished  for  pi'ecision,  clearness,  and 
ilassical  elegance — ^unruffled  amid  the  excitements  of  tlie  stormiest  discussion, 
)e  always  commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  however  excited  or  confused — 
rbon  he  arose  to  Itpeak,  all  voices  were  hashed,  all  ears  attentive.  Calm  yet 
brciblo,  he  touched  the  question  in  hand,  without  circumlocution,  upon  the  pre- 
cise points  at  issue.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  impressive,  his  voice  full 
tnd  melodious,  his  argument  consecutive,  and  generally  conclusive  in  convincing 
)r  silencing  those  of  a  Qontrary  opinion. 

Dr.  Bull's  ability  as  a  debater  was  felt  and  conceded  by  all.  Many  good  judges 
^ho  have  listened  to  the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
«^hurch,  and  who  have  heard  the  ablest  speakers  in  our  National  Congress,  have 
not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that  our  departed  friend  was  one  of  the 
strongest  men  on  the  floor  of  a  deliberative  body,  in  the  United  States.  The  late 
Barnes  Wads  worth,  Esq.,  of  Geneseo,  a  man  of  superior  ability  and  great  wealth, 
who  had  a  long  controversy  with  Dr.  Bull,  during  his  settlement  as  Pastor  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  that  Tillagey  was  heard  to  express  the  opmion  UmL  i 
Norris  Bull  had  been  a  oivilian,  he  would  have  made  one  of  the  stost  emutm. 
jurists  in  the  State; — thus  bearing  a  generous  testimony  to  the  akfaOitj  ^M 
opponent.  | 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  g^ven  a  place  to  this  excellent  and  eminent  mimstmd 
the  New  Testament,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  of  Western  Kev  Tad , 
in  your  Pulpit  Sketches.  It  has  been  with  me  a  labour  of  love  to  famish  ths 
brief  recollections  of  «  brother  in  the  ministry,  by  whose  roimselit  I  a 
instrnoted,  and  by  whose  friendship  I  was  honoured,  daring  a  period  of  iftM 
years. 

Yours  in  the  Gkispel, 

J.  C.  LOM 


■"#«- 


SAMUEL  LYLE  GRAHAM,  D.  D  * 

1818—1851. 

Saxubl  Ltlb  Graham  was  born  in  the  town  of  Liberty,  Beibd 
County,  Ya.,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1794.     His  father,  Michsel  GnkoL 
was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  migrated  to  Virginia  diri^ 
the  Kevolutionary  war,— ^an  elder  brother,  the  Bev.'  William  Graham^  wi 
known  as  the  Founder  of  Liberty-Hall  Academy,  afterwards  Waahinitx 
College,  having  preceded  him  a  few  years.     He  (the  father)  was  aetirtij 
engaged  in  the  Revolution,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  XKMig  Lbsi 
and  White  Plains.     Having  spent  some  years,  after  he  went  to  Yirgiaak  a 
mercantile  business,  he  purchased  a  farm,  distant  about  seven  miles  froa 
the  village  in  which  he  had  resided,  and  eon  tinned,  to  cultivate  it  tilt  la 
death,  which  occurred  in  1834.     He  was  an  intelligent,  honest,  picas  bbl 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  an  influential  elder  in    the    Presbjtni 
Churoh.     The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Elisabeth,  ds^tt 
of  John  Ijyle,  of  Rockbridge  County,  Ya.,  attd  was  distingtiished  alik?  isr 
vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect   and  elevated  and  fervent   piety.    Bed 
paredts  were  of  Scotch  Irbh  extraction,  and  inherited   and   eherisWi 
strong  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Their  son,  Samuel  Lyle,  passed  his  early  years  under  the  watcLfcl  €W 
and  benign  influence  of  his  parents.  As  a  youth,  he  is  said  to  have  f» 
seased  quiet,  unobtrusive  manners;  to  have  been  cheerful  and  kind-beirtM; 
industrious  and  persevering  in  his  habits;  seldom,  if  ever,  in  his  def^ 
ment,  departing  from  the  rules  of  the  strictest  propriety.  He  was  verr  M 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  though  he  had  but  niMiair 
genius  for  either,  yet  by  dint  of  untiring  perseverance,  he  learnt  to  jiif 
with  some  facility  on  the  violin.  He  was  apt  to  learn,  and  diligent  is  U 
studies.  His  boyhood  was  chiefly  spent  in  attendance  on  the  oouua 
neighbourhood  schools  of  the  country,  termed  in  Virginia,  *'Oltl  Fi^i^ 
Schools."  In  those  days,  these  schools  are  known  to  have  been  ntitf 
unedifying  contrivances  for  educational  ends.  They  were  mostly  naii«r  Ui 
superintendence  of  persons  who  were  either  very  ignorant,  or  veiy  tjn^ 

*1I8S.  ttom  WiUiam  L.  Graham,  M.  B.,  Rev.  Jamfli  Kaylor.,  R.  R.  HowinB,  la^ 
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loal,  or  both.  .  Young  Oraham  had  not  nnfrequently  to  groan  under  the 
oppressor's  wrong,**  yet  he  was  abundantly  exercised  in  the  elementary 
ranches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  When  there  was  no  school  to 
»tend, — as  it  was  a  household  maxim  that  idleness  was  a  most  unbccom- 
kg  perversion  of  youthful  energies, — he  was  actiyely  engaged  in  aiding  the 
perations  of  the  &nn, — sometimes  following  the  plough.  In  this  manner 
le  years  of  his  boyhood  passed  away  until  he  reached  the  ago  of  fourteen 
r  fifteen,  when  it  wa^  determined  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
scordingly  entered  as  a  pupil  to  the  Rev.  James  Mitchel,  a  Presbyterian 
liniater,  who  opened  a  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  taught  a 
mall  Latin  class.  His  first  feat  at  this  school  was  to  commit  to  memory 
lie  Latin  Gramnuur  in  five  days.  After  continuing  here  for  at  least  a  year, 
e  was  transferred  to  the  New  London  Academy,  then  a  well  established 
lassical  school,  about  nine  miles  from  his  father's, — under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Mitchell.  Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  in  May,  1812, 
«came  a  member  of  Washington  College,  at  Lexington.  During  the  latter 
lart  of  his  term  at  New  London  Academy,  an  incident  occurred,  in  con* 
lection  with  which  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life.  There 
ras  night  preaching  in  the  Academy  building.  It  being  a  warm  summer 
veuing,  young  Graham  had  seated  himself,  for  greater  comfort,  in  a  second 
tory  window,  and  as  the  exercbes  proceeded, — not  being  deeply  interested 
n  the  discourse,  he  dropped  to  sleep,  rolled  out  of  the  window,  and  fell  to 
he  ground, — ^a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  He  was  severely  stunned, 
mt  not,  however,  seriously  injured.  When,  on  his  next  visit  home,  he 
'elated  the  dangerous  accident,  his  mother  was  exceedingly  agitated ;  and 
is  soon  as  she  could  leave  the  family  circle,  as  she  herself  afterwards  stated, 
(he  retired  to  her  closet,  and  there  poured  out  from  an  overflowing  heart  her 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  having  thus  preserved  the  life  of  her  son ;  and 
»hen  and  there,  too,  like  Hannah  of  old,  she  solemnly  made  a  new  dedica- 
tion of  her  Samuel  to  the  Lord,  entreating  that  He  would  accept  him, 
ind  train  him  for  the  service  of  his  sanctuary.  In  subsequent  years, 
»he  looked  back  upon  this  act  of  dedication  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  and 
)bligatory  of  her  life. 

It  was  during  his  connection  with  Washington  College  that  his  mind 
underwent  a  decisive  change  on  the  subject  of  religion.  His  attention  was 
Krst  roused  by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Davidson  ;  and,  subse- 
i^ucntly,. under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter,  his  impressions  were 
confirmed  and  deepened,  and  his  mind  gradually  led  to  repose  in  the 
gracious  promises  of  the  Gospel.  The  tidings  of  this  happy  change  carried 
great  joy  to  his  father's  house,  and  especially  to  the  heart  of  his  devoted 
lud  excellent  mother,  who  recognised  therein  an  answer  to  her  earnest  and 
persevering  prayers.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  profcs^iion  of 
religion,  by  uniting  with  the  church  in  Lexington. 

He  graduated  in  April,  1814,  at  the  age  of  twenty, — receiving  at  the 
timo  a  premium  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  class. 
After  leaving  College,  he  was  engaged  for  six  months  as  a  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Nash  of  Hillsboro*,  N.  C.  Having  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  ministry,  he  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince* 
ton  in  1815,  where  he  continued  to  the  close  of  the  prescribed  course.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  on 
the  29th  of  AprU,  1818. 
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After  bis  Itoensare,  he  wu  oceopied  for  some  mondbs  mm  a 
the  frontier  in  Indisnit,  snd  doring  this  period  was  cfctiiiaDy  tan^ft 
endure  hardness  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross.  Find&ig  thai  his  health  vidl 
ill  endure  the  climate,  and  withal  that  the  field  of  hboor  wbs  leas  ftmm 
ing  than  he  had  expected,  he  returned  to  Yirginiji,  and  for  nearlj  tvs  wm 
following,  was  engaged  in  missionary  labours  in  Greenbriar  aad  lUtm 
Gonnties. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Graham  removed  to  Granville  Coiatj,  N.  C,  aa4  «■ 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  on  the  7ih  of  Septemtber  of  that  jm- 
His  first  labonrs  in  Korth  Carolina  were  divided  between  the  Goagrcp 
tions  of  Oxford  and  (jrassy  Greek,  both  of  which  he  fonnd  in  m 
state,  though  they  rapidly  gained  strength  under  his  ministry.  He 
luhed  a  female  school  at  Oxford,  which,  though  it  promised  well,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue,  on  account  of  its  interfering  widi  hii  f» 
fessional  engagements.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1828,  he 
into  the  country,  resigning  his  charge  of  the  Oxford  Church,  and 
the  pastoral  care  of  Nutbush  Church,  in  connection  with  Orassj  Ci«^ 
He  was  installed  Pastor  of  these  Churches  on  the  3d  of  NoTcmber,  l^- 

In  1830  and  1831,  extensive  revivals  occurred  in  his  churches,  «th 
result  of  which  upwards  of  eighty  new  members  were  added.  His  bkfli 
during  this  period  were  so  severe  as  materially  to  affect  his  healtk->it 
would  often  go  from  his  bed  to  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  pulpit  to  his  \d\ 
but  so  intensely  was  he  interested  in-  the  passing  scene  that  all  pcwsJ 
considerations  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  accustomed  ever  afteimfc 
to  recur  to  this,  as  perhaps  the  most  suecessful,  as  well  as  the  most  ddigk^ 
ful,  part  of  his  ministry. 

In  1832,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoijisik 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vs.;  an  institution  under  the  care  of  fk 
Synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  appointment  oocastoaed  lis 
great  doubt  in  respect  to  his  duty  ;  but,  after  having  seriously  eomiiff^ 
it  for  several  months,  carefully  weighing  every  consideration  that  W> 
bearing  upon  the  case,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  that  ke 
should  remain  with  his  pastoral  charge ;  and,  accordingly,  he  retnitai  t 
negative  answer. 

In  1833,  ho  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTiiutj6* 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  same  year  he  resigned  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Nutbush  Cbarch,  ui 
gave  the  portion  of  time  he  had  devoted  to  that,  to  the  Church  ia  CUito' 
ville,  Va.  In  1834,  he  relinquished  the  care  of  Grassy  Creek  Church,  ai 
hb  labours  were  now  divided  between  the  Churches  of  Clarksvilh  Mi 
Shiloh,  in  Granville  County,  over  which  he  was  installed  in  Jolj.  1^ 
Nutbush,  Grassy  Creek,  and  Shiloh  are  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Graham  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  from  the  Ortfp 
Presbytery  in  1836  and  1837, — both  memorable  years, — the  one  as  UM 
immediately  preceded,  the  other  as  having  witnessed,  the  division  o^^ 
Church.  Ho  acted  promptly  and  efficiently  with  the  majority  thmngka* 
that  great  struggle,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  Exscinding  Acts  were  js^ 
fied  and  demanded  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  he  was  again  called  by  the  two  Synods  to  ^ 
Professorship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  and  so  harmoaioody  «• 
the  appointment  made,  and  so  urgent  were  his  brethren  that  he  ihosU 
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looej^i  it,  tbftt  he  was  finally  brought  to  r^;aid  it  as  a  call  of  Providenee, 
uid  treated  it  accordingly.  He  had  served  his  people  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  seventeen  years,  and  the 
MparatioQ  from  them  did  not  take  place  without  occasioning  a  severe  and 
nuinal  pang.  He  removed  to  Prince  Edward  in  the  autumn,  and  entered 
Ni  the  duties  of  his  Professorship ;  but,  while  faithfully  discharging  these, 
iie  spent  most  of  his  Sabbaths  in  supplying  vacant  churches  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  Seminary. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  Dr.  Graham's  life,  he  is  understood  to  have 
been  painfully  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  Semi- 
aary  was  so  small,  and  to  have  expressed  the  apprehension  that  perhaps  a 
lavoarable  change  in  that  respect  might  be  effected  by  his  withdrawing  from 
iko  Professorship,  that  some  person  might  succeed  to  the  place,  of  higher 
qualifications  than  his  modesty  allowed  him  to  claim  for  himself.  In  the 
Ipring  of  1851,  his  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  had  become  so  much 
natured,  that  he  tendered  his  resignatioD  to  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary. 
[n  the  mean  time,  he  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  return  to  the 
luties  of  a  Pastor,  in  which  he  had  always  found  bo  much  of  serene  and 
elevated  enjoyment.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amelia  County,  Va., 
iiad  made  an  earoest  application  for  his  services,  and  he  seemed  favourably 
ioclined  to  their  call.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  his  Master  that  his 
labours  should  be  continued  on  earth.  Immediately  after  his  return  from 
Charlotte  Court  House,  where  he  had  been  preaching  by  invitation  in 
October,  1851,  he  showed  symptoms  of  fever,  which  increased  until  he 
became  seriously  ill.  He  was  sedulously  attended  by  several  physicians; 
but  every  effort  of  skill  and  affection  proved  unavailing.  When  he  knew 
^at  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  called  around  him  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  took  leave  of  each,  with  a  few  words  of  appro* 
pnate,  affectionate  counsel  and  admonition.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Rice,'* 
Br  ho  was  then  Pastor  of  the  College  Church  at  Prince  Edward,  coming  into 
bifl  room  a  short  time  before  his  death,  said  to  him — '*  Dr.  Alexander  has 

*  BsKJAMiK  Holt  Rick  was  born  neur  New  London  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  on  the  29lh 
>f  November,  1782.  Ho  was  bopefally  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  James  Tur- 
sffr*  and  received  the  whole  of  bu  education  under  the  dire<5tion  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  with  whom  he  lived  six  yean.  He  then  went  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
iftQght  a  school,  first  at  Newbem,  and  afterwards  at  Raleifh*  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
kicPbeeten.  While  -at  Raleigh  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  on  the 
t8th  of  September,  1810.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  sea«board 
'ountics  of  North  Carolina,  under  an  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  3d  of 
ILprii»  1812,  the  Presbytery  that  licensed  bim,  ordained  him,  tine  titulo,  and  appointed  him  a 
>>miuisjionor  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia.  In 
[>«eember  following,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  then  one  of  the  most  difficult 
kod  unpromising  fields  that  could  have  been  selected.  But,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
abonrs,  he  succeeded  in  soon  orsanizing  a  Church,  of  which  he  was  installed  Pastor  by  the  old 
3a.nover  Presbytery,  in  the  spring  of  1814.  Here  he  remained  seventeen  years,  and  had  an 
iminontly  soccessful  ministry.  In  1829,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assemblv.  In  the 
kutumn  of  the  same  year,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pearl  Street  Cbnroh,  New  York,  and  was 
nstalled  on  the  3d  of  December  following.  In  1832,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  became  Asso- 
liftiA  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  September  of  the  same  year, 
le  receivetl  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  summer 
kT  1833,  (August  15,)  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  After 
viDMning  here  nearly  fourteen  years,  he  again  resigned  his  charge,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1847, 
in  the  ground  that  be  felt  himself  inadequate  to  discharge  properly  any  longer  his  pastoral 
iaties.  He  then  proceeded  to  Virginia  to  visit  his  friends,  and  a  few  months  after  became  the 
Pastor  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  College  Church,  in  which  connection  be  continued  till  the  close 
if  life.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis  in  the  pulpit  on  the  17th  of  January,  1856,  and  died 
m  the  24th  of  February  following,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  who  was 
t  sister  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  died  at  Princeton 
fa  the  6th  of  March,  1844.  Dr.  Rice  possessed  superior  talents  and  an  admirable  spirit  and 
ITBS  mpabl*  of  a  Toiy  commaoding  •ifort  in  the  pulpit. 
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got  botne  before  yoa,** — aUadlng  to  the  death  of  that  ▼enermble  ^ikcr,  t 
sews  of  which  had  then  just  reached  him;  Immediately  the  djmg  m 
raised  himself  in  bed,  and  in  a  tone,  trinmphant  even  in  ita  feebleneaa,  en 
out, — **  Oh,  ia  it  possible — is  it  so — I  had  almost  shouted  *  Glory.*  Hem 
has  seldom  received  from  earth  «uoh  an  inhabitant.  A  gre*!  aod  gei 
man !  His  society  in  Heaven  will  be  invaluable."  After  this  he  lived  h 
a  few  hours.  The  fever  which  had  prostrated  him,  left  him  so  weak  as  i 
forbid  reaction,  and  calmly  and  peacefully  he  passed  away. "  He  died  i 
the  20th  of  Ootober,  1861,  in  the  fifty*eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  May,  1821,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Lockhart,  daughter  of  Ciy 
tain  Charles  Arbuckle,  of  Lewisburg,  Ya.,  and  neice  of  General 
late  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  She  became  the  mother  of  four  danghteFB, 
two  of  whom  survive — one  is  married  to  the 'Rev.  James  Nay  lor,  a  Pr» 
byterian  minister  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Ya., — the  other,  to  R.  R.  fi««> 
son,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  residing  at  Richmond,  and  the  author  of  a  ^tswjd 
Yirginia.  Mrs.  Graham,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  ezcellenoe,  died  ea  ih 
22d  of  October,  1884.  In  April,  1836,  Dr.  Graham  was  married  a  seeoirf 
time  to  Mrs.  Judith  Christian  Watkins,  widow  of  Joel  Walkins,  td 
daughter  of  James  B.  Daniel  of  Mecklenburg  County,  in  whom  he  §mmii 
most  fitting  companion,  as  well  as  an  excellent  mother  to  his  children,  if 
this  marriage  there  were  two  children,  who,  with  their  mother,  now  (llST 
reside  in  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Graham  published  a  Sermon  entitled  **  Beginning  at  JemaakB." 
preached  before  the  Central  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1835 ;  aad  th 
Address  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  Induction  to  the  Professorship,  IW 

Dr.  Graham  was  my  fellow-student  at  Princeton  for  about  two  jetf?; 
but  I  never  saw  him  after  he  left  the  Seminary.  I  remember  him  as  ntka 
below  the  middle  stature,  of  dark  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  aa^^ 
an  expression  of  countenance  more  than  ordinarily  intelleetual,  bat  u  tk 
same  time  exoeedingly  modest  and  quiet.  In  his  mannera  he  w 
even  shy ;  though  his  reserve  gradually  yielded  as  one  became  aeq 
with  him.  He  was  pleasant  in  his  social  intercourse,  and  would 
say  a  very  witty  thing,  apparently  without  knowing  it,  but  was  never  mf 
prodigal  of  words.  I  think  the  reputation  was  generally  conceded  to  yaif 
being  a  man  of  a  decidedly  vigorous  intellect,  and  much  given  to  pnifiot 
reflection.  His  exercises  in  the  Oratory  were  always  highly  respertii^; 
but  his  bashful  manner  of  speaking  was  unfavourable  to  a  strong  isprr 
sion.  I  used  to  think  that  he  could  more  advantageously  exercise  his 
istry  among  my  countrymen  than  his  own ;  for  whereas  the  Yankees  «(  ui  \ 
day  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  tolerant  of  a  staid  and  quiet  manner,  a 
understood  that  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion  demanded  in  their  fn^^  \ 
ers  a  liberal  proportion  of  freedom  and'  fire.  I  have  understood  t^  *  . 
manner  afterwards  gained  much  in  animation.  He  was  alway)^  a  p* 
favourite  of  Dr.  Alexander ;  and  that  of  itself  is  no  mean  praise. 

PROM  THE  HON.  A.  W.  VENABLE, 

MEXBEB  or  oovoExra. 

BaowasviLLB,  GranviUe  Cooatr,  X.  C  .^ 
19th  March,  1857.  ) 

Rov.  and  dear  Sir:  In  asking  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gnba 
you  ask  of  me  a  servk)e«  which  it  is  alike  easy  and  pleaaant  to  mt  te 
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i  for  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  know^ing  him,  and  regarded  him  with  high 
b  esteem  and  affection.  My  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1817, 
p  while  I  was  a  student  in  Princeton  College,  and  he  a  student  in  the  Theological 
,  Seminary.  A  few  years  after  that  time,  I  married  and  settled  in  his  congrega- 
'  tion,  and  enjoyed  his  pastoral  care  and  his  edifying  public  ministrations,  until 
he  accepted  the  Professorship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  was  to  me 
'[  a  great  individual  privation,  when  he  was  removed  to  another  sphere  of  labour; 
'  and  yet,  belienng  as  I  did  that  it  was  a  field  of  higher  usefulness,  and  one  for 
which  he  possessed  superiof  qualifications,  I  felt  constrained,  both  as  a  member 
t  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  a  Director  of  the  Seminary,  to  forego 
;  all  personal  considerations,  and  do  what  I  could  in  aid  of  his  being  transferred 
I  to  the  Professorship.  My  relations  with  him  were  of  an  intimate  and  endearing 
.   kind,  till  he  passed  from  his  labours  to  his  reward. 

Dr.  Graham's  personal  appearance,  though  far  from  being  imposing,  was  indi- 
cative of  a  thoughtful,  earnest  and  decided  character.  Without  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  imagination,  or  being  distinguished  for  the  rapidity  of  his  intel- 
lectual movements,  his  perceptions  were  clear,  his  judgment  sound,  and  his  power 
of  nice  discrimination  somewhat  remarkable.  His  opinions  were  not  hastily 
fbrnied,  but  were  generally  the  result  of  much  sober  and  mature  thought;  and 
when  formed,  they  were  not  easily  surrendered.  He  was  cautious  and  far- 
seeing, — a  wise  and  judicious  counsellor  in  matters  of  private  interest,  as  well  as 
those  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.* Graham  was  deservedly  held  in  very  high  esteem.  He  4^ 
certainly  could  not  be  called,  in  the  higher  sense,  a  pulpit  orator,  and  yet  he  was 
to  me  a  highly  pleasant  and  interesting  speaker.  His  sermons,  instead  of  being 
mere  unpremeditated  effusions,  were  carefully  and  devoutly  elaborated,  and 
were  enriched  with  much  evangelical,  striking  and  original  thought.  Indeed  I 
have  known  few  preachers  who  had  so  happy  a  faculty  at  combining  illustration 
and  argument,  of  rendering  prominent  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  out  of  the  beaten  track,  as  Dr.  Graham.  And  then  he  was 
remarkable  also  for  condensation — ^he  never  preached  long  sermons,  though  each 
sermon  always  contained  as  much  matter  as  the  intelligent  hearer  could  profita- 
bly digest,  and  much  more  than  many  preachers  contrive  to  spread  over  double 
or  triple  the  same  space.  His  preaching  was  eminently  scriptural,  and  his 
proofs  were  generally  derived  from  Scripture,  and  were  so  clear  that  the  hum- 
blest intellect  could  feel  their  force.  His  prayers  were  short,  comprehensive, 
and  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  childlike  reverence.  Indeed  there  was  an 
admirable  fitness  and  congruity  in  all  his  public  services. 

Dr.  Graham  combined  economy  with  benevolence.  His  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  education  were  very  liberal  in  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  his  property;  but  such  was  his  prudence  in  the  management  of  his  financial 
concerns,  that  he  was  a  stranger,  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  Independent  but  not 
wealthy,  he  was  always  unembarrassed,  and  ready  to  do  his  part  towards  help- 
ing forward  any  good  object  that  had  a  reasonable  claim  upon  him.  He  provided 
comfortably  for  his  family,  and  was  thus  saved  from  those  anxieties  concerning 
them  which  so  often  embitter  the  last  days  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
have  not  considered,  during  health  and  life,  the  necessity  of  combining  some  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  in  the  management  of  their  temporal  concerns  with 
the  higher  duties  of  their  calling.  Much  of  painful  history  would  have  been 
unwritten,  if  more  of  such  prudence  had  been  practised  by  many  whose  bright 
and  useful  lives  present  scarce  any  other  thing  to  mar  that  brightness  and  curtail 
that  usefulness. 

No  man  had  clearer  or  more  definite  opinions  upon  the  passing  events  of  his 
time;  no  one  was  more  settled  in  his  convictions  upon  subjects  involving  the 
social  and  political  welfare  of  the  oountry;  and  yet  no  man  more  fully  appro- 
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ciated  the  dignity  of  his  station,  or  reroltod  more  instinctiTely  at 
of  the  Gospel  beconnng  mixed  up  with  the  party  politics  of  his  dmj.  Hs 
regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilegious  presumption  for  a  preacher  to  sded 
a  passage  of  Scripture  as  a  text,  and  subsidize  the  pulpit  and  the  Sabbath  u 
the  purpose  of  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  bitterness  and  railing, — such  as  migk 
be  expected  from  some  half  phrenzied  political  demagogue.  Though  follj^ 
ble  of  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  an  a 
sador  of  Christ,  and  as  such  was  bound,  if  need  be,  even  to  forego  what  he  mi 
reasonably  claim,  if  thereby  he  might  extend  his  own  influence  for  good,  and  do 
honour  to  Him  from  whom  he  had  received  his  commission. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  he  was  judicious  and  conciliating,  but  firal^ 
and  immovably  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Constitolaoa. 
Opposed  to  any  alteration  of  our  system  of  responsibilities,  he  dezBaaded  ef 
every  candidate  for  licensure  or  ordination,  the  adoption,  in  their  true  inteot  aad 
meaning,  of  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  polity. 
Believing  in  the  necessity  of  high  intellectual  ciilture  in  the  ministry,  he  wu 
zealously  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  the  existing  standard.  He  believed  thit 
the  progressive  age  demanded  an  increase  rather  than  an  abatement  of  litenir 
qualifications.  But,  after  all,  he  gave  to  an  earnest,  devoted  piety  the  highest 
place;  and  he  laboured  to  impress  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  the  pan- 
mount  importance  of  this,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  It  was  a  favourite  opin- 
ion of  his  that  there  is  danger  of  appropriating  an  undue  proportion  of  time  t» 
the  study  of  other  branches,  to  the  neglect  of  the  study  of.  the  Scriptures  then- 
''Selves. 

Dr.  Qraham,  though  by  no  means  what  you  would^  call  a  great  talker,  pos- 
sessed social  qualities  that  made  him  very  attractive,  especially  in  the  circle  of 
his  more  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  particularly  popular  with  young  mea; 
and  among  them  were  some  of  his  most  devoted  friends.  He  always  took  a 
kindly  interest  in  their  enterprises  and  pursuits,  was  ready,  when  oocasioa 
required,  to  meet  them  with  a  word  of  counsel,  and  sometimes  contributed  not 
a  little  to  their  amusement  by  his  keen,  but  quiet  and  innocent,  humour.  More- 
over, he  sometimes  extended  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were  in  need,  and,  by 
a  timely  contribution  Jrom  his  own  purse,  assisted  them  over  difficult  i^aecs, 
which  otherwise  might  have  discouraged  them  from  any  farther  effort. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  given  you  as  briefly  as  I  could,  my  general  impnei' 
sions  of  the  character  of  my  lamented  Pastor  and  friend.  I  assure  you,  tbert 
was  no  necessity  for  an  apology  in  calling  upon  me  for  this  service,  for  it  isoalj 
a  labour  of  love,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  render  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard. 

Tours  most  truly, 

A.  W.  TENABLE. 
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WILLIAM  NEVINS.  D.  D  * 

1819-1886. 

William  Nkvins,  the  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Hubbard)  NeyiiiB,  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  October  13,  1797,  and  was  the  youngest  of  twelve 
children.  His  father  was  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  his  mother  was  a  lady  of  uncommonly  estima^ 
ble  qualities.  Though  neither  of  his  parents  were  professors  of  religion, 
previous  to  his  reaching  mature  years,  his  mother  particularly  seems  to  have 
evinced  a  regard  for  the  higher  interests  of  her  children,  and  to  have 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  their  moral  and  religious  culture. 

William  was  originally  destined,  in  the  intention  of  his  father,  to  mer- 
cantile life;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  commenced  a  clerkship  in  a 
counting  house  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But  both  he  and  his  friends 
quickly  found  that  this  was  not  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  likely  to  move 
most  easily  or  most  advantageously.  His  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge 
led  him  to  aspire  continually  to  a  collegiate  education ;  and,  accordingly,  at 
the  end  of  one  jear,  by  the  consent  of  hb  parents,  he  withdrew  from  his 
employment  as  a  clerk,  and  returned  home  with  a  view  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  preparation  for  College. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  1812,  and  graduated  in  1816.  Without 
being  a  very  laborious  student,  he  held  a  highly  respectable  standing  in  his 
class,  and  received  one  of  the  higher  honours  at  his  graduation.  He  was 
distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  very  keen  perception 
and  love  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  this  latter  quality,  though  afterwards  greatly 
modified  and  restrained  by  religious  influences,  was  always  more  or  less 
perceptible  till  the  close  of  life.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  college 
course,  his  favourite  element  was  in  circles  of  gaiety  ;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  he  was  not  destined  to  live  and  die  a  mere  man  of  the 
world ;  but,  during  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  realities, 
and  ere  long  imbued  with  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  The  friend  to 
whose  instrumentality,  I  believe,  he  felt  more  indebted  in  connection  with 
this  event,  than  any  other,  was  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ingersoll,t  then  an  under- 

•  Presbjterian,  1835. — ^Memoir  by  tbe  Rey.  William  Plnmer,  D.  D. 

t  Samuel  B.  Ihgbrsoll  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  October  13, 1785.  At  the  age  of  seyen- 
teen,  he  entered  on  sea-faring  life,  in  which  he  continued  about  ten  yean,  till  he  was  adyanoed 
to  the  post  of  Commander.  Though  he  had  had  a  religions  education,  he  was  regardless  of 
liis  spiritual  interests  till  the  year  1809,  when,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  in  imminent 
jeopardy  flrom  a  fearful  shipwreck,  he  was  roused  to  serious  reflection,  and  resolved  that  if  he 
should. ever  see  land  again,  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  On  bis  return  home, 
his  friends  noticed  that  his  spirits  seemed  depressed,  but  he  did  not  reveal  to  them  the  cause. 
Having  a  lucrative  offer,  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  port,  he  lost  the 
mate  of  bis  vessel, — an  event  which  strongly  affected  his  feelings.  He  now  prayed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  presence  of  others,  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  his  friend,  and  committed  his  body 
to  the  deep :  and  from  that  time,  momine  and  evening  prayers  were  regularly  offered  on  board 
the  ship.  When  he  came  home  again,  ne  avowed  the  change  in  his  feelings,  and  his  whole 
demeanour  showed  that  he  was  living  for  new  objects.  In  June,  1811,  he  joined  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Beverly,  to  wnich  his  fiiither's  family  belonged,  then  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot.  Shortly  after  this,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and 
having  gone  through  his  course  prepantoiy  to  entering  College,  partly  at  New  Ipswich,  a.  H., 
and  partly  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  he  joined  the  Sophomore  class  at  Yale  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
and  graduated  in  1817.  Immediately  after  this,  he  placed  himself  as  a  theolMrioal  student 
under  the  instniction  of  Professor  Fitdi,  and  in  May,  1819,  was  licensed  to  preach  oy  the  West- 
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graduate,  and  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Shrewsbury, 
change  gave  a  new  complexion  to  his  life ;  and,  after  much  aeriooa 
ration,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  immediately  after  having  complete 
his  collegiate  course,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  SemiBarys 
Princeton.  Here  he  exhibited  a  strongly  marked,  and  in  many  respeeta  ■ 
exceedingly  interesting,  character.  The  faculty  which  seemed  predoniaui 
in  most  of  his  written  exercises  was  imagination ;  insomueh  that  few,  i 
any,  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Seminary  gave  him  credit  for  the 
of  strength  and  discrimination  which  he  actually  possessed.  He 
showed  himself  capable  of  very  high  efforts  in  the  dramatic;  and  s^ 
beside  myself  will  remember  one  of  his  exercises  in  the  Oratory,  in  wlaA 
he  described  the  terrible  negotiation  between  Judas  and  the  marderen  ^ 
our  Lord,  with  such  graphic  and  startling  effect,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sound  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  as  they  were  counted  out,  fell  opa 
every  ear.  His  natural  fondness  for  the  ludicrous,  already  re£ened  U, 
came  out  not  only  in  hb  private  intercourse,  but  not  unfrequently  in  tfe 
weekly  discussions  of  the  Theological  Society ;  and  perhaps  it  is  nol  tot 
much  to  say  that  he  rarely  rose  to  speak,  but  that  it  was  a  signal  to  a  huge 
part  of  his  audience  to  get  ready  for  a  hearty  laugh.  Those  who  only 
him  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  institution,  and  who 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  his  experience,  were  likely  to  form  a  Tery  psr- 
tial  view  of  his  Christian  character.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ui 
keen  wit  and  good-natured  sarcasm  were  sometimes  indulged,  at  too  grat 
an  expense ;  but  those  Who  knew  him  best,  knew  that  these  very  exhibitioH 
of  cheerfulness, — degenerating  perhaps  into  levity,  were  not  only  the  oect- 
sion  of  bitter  repentance,  but  sometimes  of  the  deepest  spiritual  gloom.  K« 
one  could  hear  him  pray  without  being  convinced  that  his  utterances  at  tk 
throne  of  grace  were  from  a  heart  accustomed  alike  to  self-corn  mixnioa  lad 
godly  sorrow. 

Having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  three  years  in  the  SemiBSfj, 
Mr.  Nevins  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  Associatioa.  as 
Lisbon,  Conn.,  in  September,  1819,  and  preached  his  first  Sermon  the  next 
Sabbath  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waldo*  of  Griswold.  In  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  him,  written  immediately  after,  he  remarked  tbatk 
got  very  calmly  and  comfortably  through  the  service,  and  that  so  far  as  fce 
knew,  the  only  complaints  made  against  him  were  that  he  spoke  too  lov. 

era  Association  of  New  Hayen  Coanty.    In  Deoember  toMomng,  he  wbm  married  to  Mki  Wlit- 
tloaey,  a  very  respectable  lady  of  New  Haven.    On  the  14th  of  Jane,  1820,  he  wma  m 
Colleagne  Pastor  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  Joseph  Sumner  of  Shrevribaxy.    When  h«  Itad 
but  a  single  Sabbath,  he  was  taken  ill,  returned  to  his  friends  at  Beverly,  and,  sifter  ku  ^ 
i^>oat  five  months  in  extreme  suffering,  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1820.     Hie  inti^accay 
(and  as  it  proved  his  final)  Sermon  at  Shrewsbury  was  published.    A  more  loTcij,  iHaiMifri 
or  elevated  Christian  character  than  bis  I  have  never  known.    His  good  inflnenee  ia  Yale  CM- 
lege  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  estimate. 

Dr.  Suxnkr,  referred  to  above,  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Gomi.;  was  nadnatod  at  TA 
College  in  1759;  wa«  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Chnrofa  at  Shrewsbnry,  Jmae  fi,  17ft2;  ifwini 
tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  and  the  College  of  SooUi  Oarolimii 
1814;  and  died  December  9,  1824.  aged  eighty-five.  He  publiabed  a  Sennon  at  th«  vriimUm 
of  Samuel  Sumner,  at  Soothborough,  Mfkss.,  1791;  a  Tnaakagiviag  SemoB,  1799;  a  Hdf- 
Centuiy  Sermon,  1812. 

*  HoBATio  Waldo  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  Conn. ;  was  mdnatwd  at  WSliana  OQcp  ■ 
1804;  was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  in  1800-07;  wa«  eeUled  as  Paator  of  the  Cliiinh  ia  OtbtMld. 
Oonn.,  in  1810;  resigned  his  pastoral  chAr|^  in  1830;  and  weat  to  rende  in  Bmimg^  N.  T.< 
where  he  died  in  1840,  aged  sixty -nine. 
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ml^i  with  too  little  animation ;  both  of  which  fanlts  he  trusted  he  should 
IWe  to  correct. 

The  great  question  that  now  urged  itself  upon  him,  had  respect  to  the 
choice  of  a  field  of  labour.-  About  this  time  his  attention  was  particularly 
drawn  towards  the  rising  Republics  of  South  America ;  and  he  had  well 
nigh  formed  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  to  the  missionary  work  in  that 
dark  part  of  the  World.  Meanwhile  he  travelled  as  far  South  as  Virginia  ; 
and  in  Richmond  particularly  made  a  brief  sojourn,  and  occupied  himself 
tot  a  time  in  endeavouring  to  carry  the  Gospel  among  the  wretched  inmates 
of  the  penitentiary.  On  reflecting  more  maturely  upon  his  South  American 
project,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  it,  from  a  conviction  that  the  state  of 
the  country  was  not  ripe  for  .the  contemplated  enterprise. 

In  August,  1820,  he  commenced  preaching  as  a  candidate  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Inglis  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  October  following,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  its  Pastor.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton ;  and,  as  it  contained  some  state- 
ments in  respect  to  Unitarianism,  that  contravened  the  judgments  and  feel- 
ings of  the  advocates  of  that  system,  it  became  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion, in  a  long  series  of  articles  in  the  '*  Unitarian  Miscellany,"  which  were 
ultimately  enlarged  into  an  octavo  volume. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1822,  Mr.  Nevins  was  married  to  Mary 
Lloyd,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Barton  Key,  of*  Georgetown, — a  lady 
of  fioe  qualities  and  accomplishments,  and  well  fitted  to  grace  the  important 
station  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her.  They  had  five  children, 
only  three  of  whom  survived  their  parents. 

Few  young  ministers  have  assumed  such  weighty  responsibility,  or  placed 
themselves  in  circumstances  of  so  much  peril,  as  did  Mr.  Nevins,  in  taking 
upon  himself  such  a  pastoral  charge.  Not  only  was  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  respectable  congregations  in  the  country,  but  it  was  rather  dit»tin- 
guishcd,  at  that  time,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  worldliness ;  and 
what  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  case  was,  that  the  youthful 
pastor  was  conscientiously  attached  to  the  strict  plan  of  baptism ; — in  other 
words,  he  maintained  that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  to  children, 
one  of  whose  parents  at  least  was  a  communicating  member  of  the  Church ; 
whereas  the  prevailing  doctrine  and  practice  of  that  Church  had  always 
been  of  an  opposite  character.  When  his  views  of  this  subject,  and  his 
purpose  to  carry  them  out,  came  to  be  made  known,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  offensive  innovation ;  and 
accordingly  no  small  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  and  some  few  individuals, 
It  is  believed,  actually  left  the  Church,  while  others  remained  in  a  state  of 
some  disquietude.  Mr.  Nevins,  however,  was  so  evidently  conscientious  in 
his  views,  and  earnest  in  his  purpose,  and  withal  was  so  capable  of  making 
a  vigorous  defence  of  the  position  which  he  had  taken,  and  was  so 
respectful  and  conciliatory  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  that 
the  opposition  which  was  at  first  awakened,  gradually  died  away;  and 
ere  long  the  Church  settled  down  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  which 
he  had  so  strenuously  urged.  With  less  firmness  or  conscientiousness  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  opposition  ;  or  with  less  sagacity  or  forbearance 
he  would  have  been  swept  away  by  it ;  but  it  happened  that  there  was  in 
his  character  an  assemblage  of  qualities  that  singularly  qualified  him  for 
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such  an  emergency,  enabling  him  at  the  same  time  to  hold  his 
hold  his  place. 

For  several  years  no  remarkable  results  were  apparent  from  his  miniati 
though  there  seemed  to  be  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  hmh 
of  the  people.  But  in  the  winter  of  1826-27,  a  general  attention  to  religi 
prevailed  throughout  his  congregation,  in  consequence  of  which  tbe  niml 
of  communicants  was  considerably  increased,  an^  the  Church  g;raBl 
advanced  in  spirituality  and  efficiency.  He  evinced  *not  only  great  meal  b 
great  discretion  in  connection  with  this  most  welcome  revival;  aod  neilh 
then,  nor  on  any  subsequent  similar  occasion,  did  he  even  connire  at  ti 
workings  of  that  fanatical  spirit,  which,  for  several  years,  swept,  -with  sm 
desolating  e£fect,  through  many  of  the  Americap  Churches. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  common  with  nearlj  al 

the  large  cities  of   the   United  States,  was  visited  by  that  overwhelai^ 

scourge,  the  cholera.     The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Nevins'  diary,  data 

the  28th  of  August,  shows  what  was  the  state  of  his  mind  in  view  of  tkk 

fearful  visitation. 

*'The  cholera  is  raging  in  the  midst  of  us,  but  praised  be  Grod,  I  and  mine  tm 
spared,  not  for  our  deserts,  but  for  Iiis  great  mercies.  I  feared  that  when  I  shoald  be 
called  to  visit  a  subject  of  this  disease,  I  should  be  appalled  at  the  prospect ;  bat  wte 
the  summons  actually  came,  I  was  enabled  to  obey  it  without  the  smallest  hesitatioB  ^ 
trembling,  and  to  determine  at  once  to  comply  with  erery  similar  call  in  fatore,  ii» 
which  I  have  been  aided  to  do.  God  gives  his  servants  grace  just  when  they  want;  wa 
in  anticipation  of  their  necessities.'' 

A  little  before  the  close  of  September  of  this  year,  Mr.   NeTlna  wis 
attacked  with  a  violent  bilious  fever,  which  kept  him  out  of  his  pulpit  fe 
many  weeks,  and  for  some  time  excited  serious  apprehensions  lest  it  sboali 
terminate  his  labours  and  his  life.     And  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  his  dan 
of  active  service  were  now  nearly  numbered  ;  for  though  he  preached  s«^ 
sequently  to  this,  yet,  early  the  next  spring,  we  find  him  travelling  for  tb 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  labouring  under  the  malady  (an  affection  of  ^ 
throat  and  voice)  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  recover.     Hatiag 
stopped  for  a  while  at  various  points,  be  reached  home  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  with  his  health  apparently  a  good  deal  improved,   and  wiii 
strong  hopes  that  it  would  soon  be  entirely  restored.     We  find  in  his  divj 
at  this  period  a  most  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  goodness  towari* 
him,  particularly  as  manifested  in  the  strong  attachment  of  his  people,  u 
whom  for  some  time  he  had  been  able  to  give  at  best  but  an  intermpte-i 
service. 

When  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  rejoicing  family,  he  littjf 
dreamed  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  the  jnost  distressing  bereavement  tb: 
could  occur  to  him.  The  cholera,  which  had  made  such  terrible  T^\^e 
two  years  before,  came  back  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  to  fill  up  ic 
measure  of  desolation,  and  at  a  most  unexpected  moment  hb  own  beloTeJ 
wife  was  numbered  among  its  victims.  The  following  affecting  record  d 
the  event,  and  of  his  exercises  in  connection  with  it,  is  dated  November). 
1834  :— 

"Last  night  at  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock,  the  desire  of  my  eyes,  my  belore<d 
wife,  was  taken  from  me  to  God.  He  took  her.  I  had  often  consecrated  her  to  Ilia. 
And  He  but  claimed  his  right.  He  took  her,  and  took  her  I  believe,  to  Himself,  tad 
now  but  for  God,  I  should  be  desolate  indeed.  I  record  it  to  his  praise  that,  dmog 
her  sickness  which  commenced  on  Friday  evening,  and  even  until  now,  I  think  I  hivt 
had  much  of  his  presence  and  have  been  supported  by  Him.  Though  my  heart  kai 
bkd,  it  has  not  rebelled. 
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^*  I  thank  the  Lord  for  all  I  haTo  to  comfort  me  in  her  death.  I  began  early  to  ask 
questioDB,  and  was  always  satisfactorily  answered.     She  said  she  did  love  Jesus, 

.Tid  trusted  that  she  was  going  to  Uim.    She  prayed  sweetly  that  God  would  take  her 

Himself,  not  because  of  any  worthiness  in  her,  but  alone  through  the  merits  of 

dShrist.    She  spoke  much  of  her  unworthiness  and  of  her  wanderings  f^om  God.    She 

casl&ed  once  to  have  a  hymn  sung,  and  when  I  asked  what  hymn,  she  said  that  about 

c^rossing  over  Jordan, — which  one  of  our  sisters  sung«     She  said  she  had  always 

«^xpect^  that  the  prospect  of  deatli  would  almost  fVighten  her  out  of  existence,  but 

zaovr  she  saw  no  terror  in  death,  and  she  trusted  it  was  grace  that  took  away  that 

dread.    Ob,  I  trust  it  is  afl  well  with  her.    Only  Friday  afternoon  I  made  a  renewed  and 

special  consecration  of  her  unto  God,  and  my  prayer  for  her  has  always  been,  firtt 

aanctify  her  for  thyself,  and  only  secondarily  have  I  prayed,  spare  her  to  me.    That 

she  might  love  Jesus  more  than  me  I  have  always  desired,  and  often  have  expressed 

^o  her  that  desire.    That  prayer,  I  believe,  has  been  heard,  though,  as  she  said,  she 

loved  Him  not  enough.    When  I  asked  her  if  her  reliance  was  on  Uim,  she  said, — 

•  Yes,  «»areiy.'" 

But  he  had  not  yet  exhansted  the  cup  of  sorrow.  In  December  succeed* 
iiif^  the  death  of  his  wife,  her  mother,  who  was  at  that  time  an  inmate  of 
•his  dwelling,  suddenly  sickened  and  died.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
OD  the  day  of  her  death,  he  says : — 

''  Just  forty  days  after  my  dear  Mary  left  me,  hor  mother  followed.  Two  deaths  in 
.this  house,  within  six  weeks !  What  a  new  state  of  things !  I  have  seen  not  only  the 
daughter  but  the  mother  die.  I  have  heard  the  death  groans  oJT  her  that  bore  and 
nursed  my  Mary.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  she  was  the  mother  of  my  all.  She  died 
not  so  easy  as  my  dear  one  did;  but  I  confidently  believe  that  she  has  gone,  through 
grace,  to  glory.  They  have  met  in  Heaven.  *  •  •  I  must  have  done  with  earth, 
aod  look  away  towards  Heaven." 

In  1834,  Mr.  Nevins  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Nevins  evinced  much  of  the  dignity  of  Christian 
submission  under  his  sore  bereavements,  it  was  apparent  to  his  friends  that 
bis  health,  which  hod  previously  seemed  somewhat  improved,  was  now 
rapidly  upon  the  wane.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1835,  on  Micah  vii.  8, — **  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoncth 
iniquity?"  Shortly  after  this,  he  passed  a  little  time  with  his  friends  in 
Philadelphia,  and  sdso  in  New  York,  and  then  embarked  for  St.  Croix,  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate.  After  passing  several  weeks  on  that 
Island,  without  experiencing  the  benefit  he  had  hoped  for,  he  returned 
home,  not  doubting  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  Having 
stopped  a  short  time  at  Germantown,  he  passed,  on  to  Baltimore,  desirous 
that  that  should  be  the  resting  place  of  his  mortal  remains  till  the  resur- 
rection. 

After  he  reached  home,  his  decline  became  more  rapid ;  but,  the  nearer 
he  approached  to  the  grave,  the  more  he  seemed  to  have  of  the  spirit  of 
Heaven.  The  American  Board,  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  in  session  in  Baltimore  during  some  of  the  last  days  of  his  life;  and, 
having  sent  for. one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  was  a  member,  to 
come  to  his  room,  he  gave  him  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  Board,  and 
added, — **It  is,  I  suppose,  the  last  donation  I  shall  ever  make  to  the  causo 
of  Christ.  If  you  see  any  suitable  way  of  saying  it,  I  should  like  to  havo 
it  known  that  the  nearer  I  get  to  Heaven,  tne  dearer  is  the  cause  of  mis* 
sions  to  my  heart."  Three  days  after  this,  it  became  manifest  that  death 
was  just  ready  to  do  its  work.  His  spirit,  however,  sustained  itself  amidst 
his  dying  struggles  with  dignified  and  joyful  confidence.  Indeed  it  was  not 
merely  a  tranquil, — it  was  a  triumphant,  death.  It  was  a  glorious  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Comforter  in  the  dark 
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valley.    To  hiB  family,  and  friends,  and  oongregation,  the  loss 

parable;  but  no  one  doubted  that  what  was  lost  to  earth 
Heaven.     He  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1835,  wanting  tw< 
days  of  being  thirty*eight  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Nevins'  only  acknowledged  publications  in  his  lifetime   were   twe 
Sermons  in  the  National^  Preacher,  and  JBive  Tracts,  published  by  tbe  l^■ig 
ican  Tract  Society,  entitled — "The  Great  Alternative" — ••Whmt  hmre  I 
done?"— *•  What  must  I  do?"— "I  will  give  liberally"— •« Don't  hremk  tk 
Sabbath."     Shortly  after  his  death,  there  was  published  a  duodecimo 
composed  of  selections  from  his  manuscripts,  entitled  ''Select 
which  was  introduced  by  an  interesting  Memoir  written  by  the  Rev.  WiUisB 
S.  Plumer.  D.  D.      His  contributions  to  the  New  York  ObserTer,  OTer  tk 
finals  M.  S..  were  published  about  the  same  time,  in  two  small  Tolwaaca, 
under  theXitles,  '*  Thoughts  on  Popery"  and  *'  Practical  Thoughts."      A  vol- 
ume of  Sermons,  (thirty  in  number,)  selected  by  himself,  was  printed  in  1837. 

The  leading  features  of  Dr.  Nevins'  character  have  been  made  nnWUstnadj 
apparent  in  what  has  been  already  said  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  cmcr. 
One  thing,  however,  in  respect  to  him,  deserves  more  particular  coDsiden* 
tion, — namely,  the  regular,  progressive  development . of  his  faculties;  the 
rapid  and  yet  symmetrical  growth  of  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religiew 
character. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  while  he  was  a  student  of  Theology,  ht 
was  especially  inclined  to  the  imaginative  and  poetical ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  thpught  they  saw  in  this  peculiarity  of  his  constitutios 
that  which  augured  inauspiciously  for  his  future  usefulness.     But,  as  yean 
passed  over   him,  this  feature  of  his  mind  became  less  prominent,  while 
his  other  faculties  were  advanced  to  a  vigorous  maturity.     And  there  was  a 
similar  change  in  regard  to  his  moral  and  Christian  character.     Tbou^ 
it  was  always  manifest  to  his  intimate  friends  that  his  heart  was  deeplj 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  piety,  yet  it  cannot  be  disguised  that,  in  tbe 
earlier  stages  of  his  religious  life,  his  conversation  was  not  always  sufBcientlj 
tempered  with  tbe  sobriety  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  sometimes  gave  ooca»ioB 
to  others  to  say  what  in  turn  furnished   occasion  to  him  to  weep.    Bat 
here  again,  as  he  aidvanced  in  the  Christian  life,  his  religious  character 
acquired  a  consistency,  and  dignity,  and  strength,  far  exceeding  all  that  bad 
been  promised  by  its  earlier  developments ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  tbat 
few  persons,  who  have  died  at  so  early  a  period,  have  left  behind  tbem  i 
savour  of  such  exalted  piety. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  highly  favourable  change  wbieh 
his  character  underwent  in  his  progress  to  mature  years,  he  reached  in 
eminence  in  bis  profession,  which  disappointed  perhaps  the  most  sanguine  of 
his  friends.  His  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  characterized  by  sueb  in 
exuberance  of  beautiful  imagery,  that,  though  they  were  listened  to  bj 
multitudes  with  almost  boundless  admiration,  the  more  judicious  and  seriov 
class  of  hearers  sometimes  expressed  the  fear  that  the  imagination  vtf 
cared  for  at  tbe  expense  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  experience  of  i 
few  years,  however,  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  character  of  hi 
ministrations.  His  preaching  became  as  remarkable  for  its  directness,  and 
pungency,  and  thrilling  power  over  the  innermost  soul,  as  it  bad  been 
for  its  profusion  of  the  ornamental  and  fascinating.  There  was  wi&bal  an 
increased  earnestness  and  unction  in  his  manner,  that  fastened  upon  cverj 
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Ik^arer  the  eonviotion  that  his  own  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
etanial  things.  And  there- was  a  corresponding  improvement  in  his  ehar- 
fltcter  as  a  Pastor — ^there  was  a  tenderness,  and  zeal,  and  JBidelity,  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  which,  while  it  drew  htm  constantly  more  closely 
lo  their  hearts,  carried  with  it  a  benign  and  quickening  influence,  and  gave 
additional  effect  to  his  more  public  ministrations.  ^ 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  individual,  in  attempting  to  bring  to  its 
proper  place  some  intellectual  or  moral  quality  which  he  regards  as  having 
undue  prominence  in  his  constitution,  rushes  from  one  extreme  to  the  oppo- 
site ;  and,  instead  of  producing  the  harmony  at  which  he  aims,  renders 
bis  character  possibly  more  unsymmetrical  and  unlovely  than  before  he 
attempted  the  improvement.  Thus  it  was  not  with  Br.  Nevins.  While  he 
chastened  his  imagination  into  a  servant  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers, 
be  did  not  drive  it  into  exile,  or  do  any  thing  to  cripple  its  energies — on 
the  contrary,  he  let  it  perform  its  appropriate  work  ;  and  it  gave  additional 
impressivencss  to  every  sermon  that  he  preached.  Nor  did  he  feel  con- 
strained to  suppress  entirely  his  never  failing  fund  of  good-humour  and 
vivacity.  He  was  aware,  indeed,  that  this  was  a  point  at  which  he  was 
specially  in  danger ; .  and  he  exercised  a  scrupulous  vigilance  in  regard  to  it, 
lest  his  innocent  cheerfulness  should  degenerate  into  unbecoming  levity : 
still,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was  called  upon  to  work  himself  into  arti- 
ficial or  sanctimonious  attitudes,  or  to  refrain  from  cheerful,  or  as  the  case 
might  be,  even  playful,  intercourse  with  his  friends.  Every  one  who  was 
much  in  his  company,  saw  that  his  constitutional  tendencies  were  regulated, 
and  in  some  degree  repressed,  by  the  influence  of  Christian  principle  and 
feeling;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  manifest  that  his  Christian 
character  was  rendered  even  more  attractive,  from  its  combination  with  his 
natural  fascinating  qualities. 

Dr.  Nevins,  in  both  his  private  and  public  relations,  evinced,  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  an  amiable,  benevolent  and  peaceable  spirit.  Susceptible  himself 
of  uncommonly  strong  attachments,  he  attracted  to  him  a  large  number  of 
devoted  friends.  In  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  indeed  in  all  his  inter- 
course, he  manifested  not  only  the  most  cordial  good- wilt,  but  the  most  deli- 
cate consideration.  His  heart  was  open  as  Heaven  to  all  the  wants  and 
woes  of  humanity ;  and  he  cheerfully  lent  the  influence  of  his  character, 
his  eloquence,  his  pecuniary  means,  to  every  good  object  that  came  within 
his  range.  He  was  decided  and  earnest  in  his  convictions  of  religious  truth, 
but  he  would  not  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word ;  and  wherever  he 
detected  any  indications  of  the  rising  spirit  of  controversy,  unless  he 
regarded  some  important  truth  or  principle  as  involved,  the  language  both  of 
his  lips  and  his  conduct  was,  *' Peace,  be  still."  He  valued  purity  indeed 
above  peace ;  but  he  would  sacrifice  peace  to  nothing  short  of  purity. 

As  a  writer,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Dr.  Nevins — as  it  would  seem, 
unconsciously  to  himself — attained  an  eminence  which  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries have  reached.  The  most  striking  sharacteristic  of  his  productions, 
perhaps,  is  originality.  .Even  common  thoughts  could  not  pass  through  his 
mind  without  gathering  fresh  brightness ;  and  then  many  of  his  thoughts 
were  peculiarly  his  own;  and  it. seemed  sometimes  as  if  his  invention  were 
boundless.  There  is  wonderful  c4mdensation  also  in  his  writing;  and  to 
this  no  doubt  it  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  singular  power.  He  gives  us  in 
a  short  eentenoe  what  other  writers  would  have  spread  over  pages, — only 
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that  the  magnifioent  idea  would  probably  nerer  have  ooenrred  to  than.  Is 
short,  in  redpect  to  both  thought  and  expression,  he  eombines  in  a  TmrnmA- 
able  degree  beauty  and  point ;  though  the  former  is  always  kept  BubonfiBstt 
to  the  latter.  There  is  perhaps  no  writer  whom,  in  many  respects*  he 
nearly  resembles  than  Ce*cil;  and  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  aa  ini] 
reader  would  find  in  *^  Nevins'  Remains'*  evidences  of  a  brighter 
than  in  the  '*  Remains  of  Cecil."  A  higher  testimony  to  his  ol 
an  author  none  of  bis  friends  could  desire  than  was  rendered  by  the  lele 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  the  celebrated  Scotch  philosopher  and  physioun.  He 
asked  me  who  was  the  author  of  the  articles  signed  M.  S.  in  the  New  York 
Observer ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  Dr.  Nevins,  he  replied, — **  He 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  writers  of  the  age." 

I  have  written  the  above  concerning  Dr.  Nevins  without  any  doubt  or 
misgiving ;  as  I  have  testified  from  an  intimate  personal  knowledge.     We 
were  members  of  Yale  College  together  for  three  years,  though  I 
little  of  him  till  a  few  months  before  my  graduation,  when  he  passei 
denly  from  the  ranks  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless  into  the  bosom  of  Ghrirtian 
society.      His  conversion,  during  a  revival   of  religion,  awakened    gnat 
interest',  s^  well  from  the  strongly  marked  character  which  it  assomed,  as 
from  his  naturally  attractive  qualities,  and  the  high  intellectual  promise 
which  he  bad  previously  given.     In  the  autumn  of  1816,  we  met  as  dus 
mates  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  we  were  in  dose 
relations  nearly  three  years ;  and  my  intimacy  with  him  was  never  inter- 
rupted till  his  death.     In  the  autumn  of  1827, 1  passed  a  Sabbath  in  kis 
family  at  Baltimore,  and  heard  him  preach  one  sermon.     Though  I  recog- 
nised in  him  all  those  qualities  which  had  been  so  prominent  at  an  earlier 
period,  some  of  them  appeared  in-  a  subdued  and  chastened  form,  and  his 
character,  on  the  whole,  had  manifestly  undergone  a  great  improreoieBl. 
The  sermon  which  I  heard  from  him  bore  the  marks  of  extraordinary  geoins, 
while  it  was  delivered  in  a  manner,  which  left  no  one  at  his  option  whether 
or  not  to  be  an  attentive  listener.     The  last  letter  I  had  from  him,  which 
was  not  very  long  before  his  death,  showed  that  his  mind  was  intenselj 
fastened  upon  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  while  it  showed  also,  hy 
its  playful  allusions,  that  his  relish  for  the  ludicrous  still  lingered. 

FROM  STEPHEN  COLLINS,  M.  D. 

BALTUfoac,  March  5, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Nevins  began  at  the  time  he  eon- 
menced  bis  theological  studies  at  Princeton,  and  continued  during  the  two  yetis 
I  remained  in  connection  with  the  College.  After  his  settlement,  I  heard  htn 
preach  in  Washington  city  where  I  then  bad  my  residence;  and  also  when  I 
made  visits  to  Baltimore.  On  these  occasions,  I  was  often  privileged  to  see  htm 
in  his  domestic  circle.  Some  years  before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  I  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  became  a  member  of  his  church. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Nevins  as  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  attainments,  plioed 
him  among  the  first  in  the  Seminary.  This  reputation  was  increased  after  his 
engagement  in  pastoral  duties.  Imagination  vivid  and  inventive,  judgment 
remarkably  matured  for  his  age,  correct  taste,  rhetorical — perhaps  rather  teo 
ornate^style  of  composition,  with  a  delivery  natural,  earnest,  animated  and 
forcible,  made  his  sermons  very  attractive.  I  have  seldom  known  a  writer  fiv- 
ther  from  being  diffuse  or  common-place.    He  had  something  to  say,  and  he  ssid 
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It — ^tersely  and  concisely.  When  the  thought  was  fairly  presented,  he  passed 
on  to  the  next  in  succession;  and  thus  avoided  the  too  common  fanlt  of  causing 
weariness  by  repetition.  His  mind  did  not  ^rork  with  rapidity,  and  he  required 
time  for  preparation.  This  absence  of  high 'susceptibility  of  intellectual  emotion 
did  not  allow  him  to  become  an  effective  extempore  speaker;  and  hence,  as  far 
as  I  am  informed,  he  never  aspired  to  prominence  in  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church.  In  the  last  years  of  his  ministry,  his  style  of  preaching  was  essentially 
changed— less  rhetorical  and  more  practical.  lie  gave  much  more  of  his  time 
to  pastoral  visitation.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  said, — "  I  have  sacrificed 
my  reputation  as  a  preacher,  that  I  might  have  time  to  visit  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  dying."  With  men  of  this  world  it  is  true  that  "  the  love  of  fame  is  an 
honourable  impulse,  and  the  keenest  stimulant  to  great  exertions."  But  ho  had 
a  far  more  honourable  impulse,  and  a  much  more  efficient  stimulant,  in  a  holy 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

In  the  discharge  of  more  strictly  pastoral  duties  he  was  very  faithful.  For 
this,  his  energy  and  decision  of  character,  tempered  by  amiability  and  gentleness, 
rendered  him, peculiarly  fitted.  In  taste  and  manners  he  was  very  refined; 
and  in  these  respects  attained  the  common  standard  to  which  intellect  always 
aspires.  His  simplicity  of  manners — without  assumption  yet  always  with 
dignity — ^made  his  social  intercourse  very  attractive.  ^Whatever  acerbities  may 
have  belonged  to  his  disposition,  were  subdued  by  the  influence  which  Lactantius 
said  changed  a  lion  into  a  lamb — a  more  efficient  power  than  the  philosophy  by 
which  Socrates  told  his  disciples  he  had  overcome  his  tendencies  to  evil.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  sometimes  almost  melancholy;  but  always 
benevolent  and  calm  like  real  goodness.  In  tlie  correct  sense  of  the  word,  he 
had  sympathy  for  the  afflicted — ^he  suffered  with  them.  Hence  it  will  readily 
be  inferred  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people;  and  that,  after  twenty 
years  have  passed,  he  is  fresh  in  their  memory,  and  green  in  their  affections. 
They  loved  him  while  he  lived ;  and  when  he  died  they  mourned  for  pastor, 
brother,  friend.  The  tolling  of  the  church  bell  which  announced  his  departure, 
excited  sorrowful  emotions  in  many  bereaved  hearts. 

MuUie  UU  hanU  JMrilU  oeeidit. 

An  incident  will  illustrate  his  pastoral  faithfulness.  Shortly  after  my  removal 
to  this  city,  I  attended  a  social  evening  party,  without  having  been  previ- 
ously informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  amusements.  I  had  not  long  been, 
present  before  I  discovered  that  duty  forbade  me  to  be  there;  but  previous 
arrangements  prevented  my  departure  before  an  appointed. hour.  My  mind  dwelt 
on  the  question  to  the  Prophet, — "Whatdoest  thou  here,  Elijah?  "  I  imme- 
diately resolved  to  decline  future  invitations  to  such  scenes;  and  carried  the  reso- 
lution into  effect  before  the  close  of  the  evening.  A  member  of  the  Church, 
without  having  sought  from  me  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  reported 
the  case  to  Dr.  Nevins.  He  wrote  me  a  most  kind  note  expressing  surprise  and 
sorrow — concluding  with,  Ta  quoque,  Brute!  I  called  on  hini,  and  explained 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  In  all  his  rclationsi  to  the  transgressor,  he  was  careful 
not  to  incur  the  penalty, — "His  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand." 

The  increase  of  his  piety  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  very  apparent.  The 
traveller  who 

*'  Brags  at  eaeh  remove  a  lengthening  chain," 

as  he  increases  the  distance  from  friends  and  hpme, — approaches  the  land  which 
holds  all  he  loves  on  earth  with  impatient  affection;  and  in  imagination  sees  the 
dwelling  and  the  inmates,  and  hears  their  voices.  So  the  Christian,  as  he  draws 
near  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  turns  his  eyes  towards  her  walls  of  jasper,  her  gates 
of  pearls,  and  her  street  of  gold;  and  almost  hears  "  the  voice  of  harpers  harp- 
ing with  their  harps."    Personal  and  domestic  afflictions  pressed  heavily  upon 
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hitn;  yet  no  complaining;  word  was  spoken.  He  seemed  to  aim  after  that  mot 
difficult  attainment  in  Christian  experience — ^submission  to  the  will  or  God;  k 
imitation  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who,  when  he  received  the  command  to  a§n 
in  sacrifice  the  child  of  promise  on  a  mountain  of  Moriah,  **  rose  np  earl/  tn  fV 
morning/'  without  complaint  or  inquiry,  to  present  the  sacrifice,  '*  acoraotii^ 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead."  As  fire  giTes  Tisihiliiy 
to  sympathetic  ink,  so  his  faith,  when  '"tried  with  fire," appeared  ''more  pn> 
cious  than  gold."  He  did  not  look  for  earthly  support,  as  he  felt  that  in  deatfc 
man  rests  on  his  individuality;  but  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Cross.  He  did  m( 
adopt  the  Catonic  sentiment,  "  The  contempt  of  death  is  the  b^inntn^  of  ynt- 
tue; "  but  looked  at  death  as  the  entrance  into  a  better  state.  This  was  indf- 
cated  by  his  last  words:  *' Death;  death;  now;  come  Lord  Jesus;  dear 
Saviour." 

In  1826,  there  was  a  general  awakening  in  the  Northern  Churches;  at  wfaidr 
time  Dr.  Nettleton  particularly  exercised  his  ministry  in  Connecticot  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  report  of  these  revivals  incited  Christians  in  other 
portions  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The 
heart  of  Dr.  Nevins  received  a  new  unction;  and  his  efforts  were  aided  by  Dr. 
John  Breckenfidgo.  They  established  a  union  Bible  class,  which  was  coodacted 
by  them  on  alternate  weeRs.  Early  in  March,  1827,  Dr.  Nevins  preached  a  very 
pungent  and  practical  sermon  from — "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  nc^ect  m 
great  salvation?"  In  the  afternoon  many  cases  of  religious  impressions  wen 
found  in  the  Sabbath  School;  and, on  the  succeeding  day,  he  was  greatl j d^tgfated 
to  discover,  during  pastoral  visitation,  that  there  was  evident  seriousness  amoas 
his  people.  The  result  was  a  revival,  very  marked  in  its  features,  abiding  in  iti 
results,  and  which  added  largely  to  the  membership  of  the  Church.  Many  of 
the  most  precious  fruits  of  that  revival  were  found  in  the  union  Bible  daiSL 
About  this  period  the  sainted  Summerfield  was  induced,  by  the  instrnmentaliir 
of  Dr.  Nevins,  to  visit  Baltimore;  and  by  his  eloquence  of  the  heart — the  ora- 
tory of  nature;  by  his  prayers  marked  with  humility  so  unaffected,  importonily 
so  earnest,  intercession  so  urgent,  and  adoration  so  profound*  produced  such 
remarkable  impressions  on  enraptured  audiences. 

In  1829,  there  was  another  revival,  but  not  so  marked  or  general  as  that  whidi 
preceded;  and  Dr.  Nevins  says  in  his  Diary  under  date  May  12,  1831:    ' 
drops  of  mercy  have  fallen.     Some  dozen  souls,  I  hope,  have  recently  been 
verted  to  God.     Glory  to  Him  for  this.     But  is  this  all?  " 

The  character  of  Dr.  Nevins  was  beautifully  manifested  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions. He  married  one  who  possessed  womanly  graces  and  accomplishments; 
and  his  attachment  was  proportioned  to  her  worth.  His  intercourse  with  his 
childfen  secured  affection,  while  it  enforced  obedience.  Friends  who  entered  that 
circle  found  him  all  that  would  be  expected  from  a  man  so  refined  in  mind  and 
manners,  and  from  a  Christian  so  meek  and  gentle.  After  twelve  years  of  this 
happy  domestic  life,  he  was  deprived  of  her  to  whom  he  had  been 

"  Her  more  than  brother,  and  her  next  to  God." 
He  bowed  to  this  dispensation  with  the  submission  of  a  Christian,  but  cherished 
her  memory  with  all  the  fondness  of  manh'  love.  The  early  close  of  his  mortal 
life  did  not  allow  '*  Time  the  Comforter  " — in  commemoration  of  whose  power 
to  console  the  mourner,  a  French  philosopher  proposed  to  erect  a  monument — to 
heal  the  wound  of  his  bruised  spirit.  At  his  death  he  had  attained  but  little 
mure  than  half  the  period  allotted  to  man.  But  the  life  of  man  is  measured  not 
by  years,  but  by  deeds — 

JVbn  annit,  iedfactiii,  vitfvnt  mortalei. 
With  great  regard,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithful]  V  yours, 

S.  COLLINS. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  N.  CAMPBELL,  D.  D, 

Albahy,  July  26,  1857. 
My  dear  Doctor:  My  first  interview  with  Kevins  occurred,  I  think,  not  long 
after  his  settlement  at  Baltimore,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  friendship 
on  my  part,  which  was  confirmed  and  augmented  by  all  my  subsequent  inter- 
course with  him.  He  was  to  me  very  attractive, — his  nature  so  frank  and  genial, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  humour  breaking  forth  all  the  while, — his  manner  so  kind 
and  cordial,  of  such  unaffected  modesty,  and  such  genuiner  and  unostentatious 
piety.  Tou  know,  for  I  have  often  told  you,  how  truly  I  loved  and  respected 
him. 

Your  own  early,  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Nevins  qualifies  you, 
better  perhaps  than  any  one  else,  to  prepare  such  a  sketch  of  his  character  and 
life  as  shall  be  appropriate  for  your  "Annals."  Yoii  do  not,  therefore,  I  am  sure, 
expect  or  desire  me  to  attempt  any  extended  notice  of  either.  I  propose  merely 
to  relate  some  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
to  give  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  not 
aninteresting  additions  to  your  own  account  of  him. 

I  never  heard  Dr.  Nevins  preach  except  once,  and  that  some  years  after  my, 
first  acquaintance  with  him.  It  always  happened,  except  on  this  occasion,  that 
when  I  visited  Baltimore,  which  I  did  nearly  every  year,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence  in  that  city,  I  could  not  resist  his  urgency  to  occupy  his  pulpit 
for  Iiim.  On  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  however,  I  steadfastly  refused  to  do  more 
than  perform  the  service  of  the  morning, — ray  private  reason  being  that  I  might 
hear  him  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  over  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  after 
breakfast,  from  my  lodgings  to  his  house,  that  I  might  use  his  study  in  the  prepa- 
ration I  had  yet  to  make.  I  had  been  sitting  there  about  half  an  hour,  when 
Nevins  entered  hastily,  and  asked  me  to  step  into  another  room,  and  leave  him  in 
his  study.  The  explanation  of  this  sudden  movement  was,  that  he  had  expected 
to  procure  some  one  else  to  preach  in  the  afternoon,  as  I.would'not, — but,  being 
disappointed  in  his  expectation,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  occupy  the 
pulpit  himself,  and,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  but  a  half- written  sermon.  I  left  him, 
and  ho  finished  his  discourse  before  we  went  to  the  church,  and  after  dinner,  and 
before  the  bell  rang  for  service,  he  committed  it  to  memory  so  perfectly  as  to 
deliver  it  with  the  utmost  fiuency,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  The  dis- 
course was  full  of  his  peculiarities,  and,  though  so  rapidly  written,  was  admira- 
bly arranged,  and  was  a  most  pungent,  affectionate  and  impressive  exhibition  of 
Divine  truth. 

I  was  with  Nevins  once  after  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  had  for  some  time 
been  unable  to  discharge  any  of  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  It  was  a 
Communion  occasion,  and  I  preached  'for  him.  He  said, — "  I  will  go  with  you  to 
church,  and  serve  the  second  table."  When  the  moment  came,  he  rose  and  looked 
round,  was  evidently  profoundly  moved,  stood  for  a  little  while,  and  then  dropped 
into  a  chair.  lie  said  to  me  in  a  whisper, — **  I  cannot — it  is  too  much  for  me." 
I  was  greatly  disappointed,  for  I  felt  sure  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  occasion, — his  illness,  which,  as  he  thought,  and  his  friends  feared,  was  to  be 
his  last,  his  reappearance  among  his  people,  hi^  earnest  desire  to  address  them 
once,  and  the  solemnities  in  which  we  were  engaged,  no  ordinary  thoughts  would 
be  uttered  by  such  a  man  as  our  friend.  Yet,  after  all,  his  manner,  his  look, 
his  evident  emotion  while  he  struggled  in  vain  to  speak,  were  perhaps  more 
eloquent  than  any  words  he  could  have  spoken.  The  people  were  greatly  moved, 
and  for  my  own  part,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  proceeded  with  the  service. 

Dr.  Nevins  was  remarkable  for  his  fidelity  as  a  Pastor,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  know  in  more  than  one  instance;  but  one  came  within  my  knowledge,  which 
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was  peculiarly  striking,  and  now  that  both  parties  have  been  called  to  their 
it  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  without  indelicacy.  In  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Wjr 
proposed  to  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  by  uniting  with  Dr*  Neriiia' 
church.  Knowing  my  intimacy  with  Mr.  "Vf,,  and  the  deep  interest  1  felt  for  kin, 
Nevins  wrote  to  me  soon  after  that  event,  and  in  the  letter,  now  before  me,  gaic 
me  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  W.  on  that  occasion.  It  is  tcij 
interesting,  and  honourable  alike  to  Nevins  as  a  wise,  judicious  and  most  £aithfal 
Pastor,  and  to  Mr.  TV.  as  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian.  His  solicitude  thas 
Mr.'W.  should  be  ".decided,"  as  he  expressed  it,  amidst  the  peculiar 
tions  of  his  position,  is  earnestly  and  beautifully  manifestedi  and  he  urges 
my  correspondence  with  him,  to  "  regard  him  as  a  Christian,  and  tell  how 
I  expect  from  him  as  such." 

In  this  connection  an  incident  occurred  which  may  be  not  without  its 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Wirt  had  made  a  public  profession  of  his  &ith  found  its 
into  the  papers,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Dr.  Nevins.  It  annoyed  Mr.  W.  bm 
less — these  are  his  own  words  in  speaking  of  it:  "I  am  grieved  to  lesm  that  mj 
having  gone  to  the  Lord's  table  has  got  into  the  papers.  It  is  no  fit  subject  far 
a  paper.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  cause  of  Christ  that  such  a  poor 
reptile  as  myself  should  have  acknowledged  Him  before  other  worms  of  the  dasi 
like  myself.     I  feel  humbled  and  startled  at  such  an  annunciation." 

You  will  take  occasion,  no  doubt,  in  your  notice  of  our  friend  to  speak  of  hk 
deepest  sorrow, — ^the  death  of  his  beloved  and  truly  lovely  wife.  I  will  dote 
this  communication  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  addressed  to  me  with  referane 
to  that  affliction.     The  letter  is  dated  November  29, 1834.     He  says — 

*'My  dear  Campbell:    I  thank. you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  ■/ 
sorrows,  and  for  your  letter  of  condolence.     It  is  no  dream — I  wish  it  wu, 
though  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so — it  is  a  sad  reality  that  I  am  a  poor  deso- 
late widower,     I  always  had  a  horror  of  the  word,  and  now  it  is  fastened  oa 
me.     I  mean  not  to  complain — I  do  not  complain  of  God.     What  am  I,  that  I 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  his  acts?     What  He  has  done  is  right;  and  if  it  were 
mere  justice,  what  right  should  I  have  to  complain,  who  deserve  his  wrath?  Bat 
how  know  I  that  there  is  not  more  of  mercy  in  it  than  of  justice?     There  may 
be — I  will  believe  that  there  is.     And  perhaps  the  manner  was  merciful,  as  wefl 
as  the  thing  itself.     It  was  short,  it  was  easy;  it  was  without  ache,  anguish,  or 
dread.     Yet  my  wish  would  have  been  for  a  longer  illness,  and  another  dii 
ease.     But  I  am  not  qualified  to  choose.     Let  God  have  his  way,  though  it  be  ia 
the  sea — I  have  been  supported,  composed,  comforted — ^yet  suffer  indescribably— 
unlike  what  I  have  ever  done  before.    It  seems  to  me  as  if  all  previous  sorror 
had  been  joy,  in  comparison  with  this.     I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  tbat 
ray  precious  wife  is  with  Jesus — with  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied.     My  judg* 
ment  is — but  my  heart  is  not  so  easily  brought  to  repose.     There  has  been  bet 
little  cholera  here,  though  much  alarm.     Only  seventy-one  deaths  have  been 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health-^and  to  think  that  my  wife  waa  one  of  that 
small  number!     •    •    •    •    Remember  me  to  your  dear  wife — IhaTenolon^ 
one  to  send  the  message  of  love.    How  strange  it  seems  to  me  when  I  come  Ip 
the  close  of  a  letter." 

Dear  Nevins !    His  work  wa^  soon  done  and  well  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  N.  CAHPBSLL. 
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WILLIAM  ASHMEAD  * 

1820—1829. 

William  Ashmead,  a  son  of  William  and  Margaret  Ashmead,  was 
l>orn  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1798.  His  grandfather,  though  a  sea-faring 
man,  had  considerable  taste  for  literature,  and  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in 
verse,  in  which  he  beautifully  alludes  to  the  remarkable  fact  of  his  having 
completed  one  hundred  voyages,  in  connection  with  the  hope  which  he  cher- 
ished of  reaching  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  The  isubject  of  this  sketch, 
from  his  early  childhood,  discovered  a  great  fondness  for  books,  and  a  pro- 
portional disrelish  for  youthful  amusements.  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  a  frequent 
visiter  at  his  grandfather's,  is  said  to  have  had  his  attention  drawn  to  him 
as  a  boy  of  remarkable  promise.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he 
became  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore,  where  he  industriously  devoted  his  leisure  to 
reading ;  and,  as  the  books  whioh  he  read  were  chosen  without  any  regard 
to  system  or  method,  he  afterwards  considered  this  exercise  of  his  faculties 
as  having  contributed  little  to  his  substantial  intellectual  growth. 

Having  gone  through  the  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  a  high 
standing  as  a  scholar  through  his  whole  course,  and  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1818.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  put  himself  under  the  thoologiodl  instruction  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia, — eminent  alike  for  his 
logical  power  and  his  extensive  erudition ;  but,  as  he  was  at  this  time  with- 
out the  means  of  support,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  business  of 
teaching  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses.  The  labours  of  the  day  in  super- 
intending his  classes,  and  the  labours  of  the  night  in  prosecuting  his  studies, 
proved  too  much  for  his  constitution;  and  his  pallid  countenance,  and  fre- 
quent headaches,  and  shattered  nerves,  soon  admonished  him  of  the  necessity 
of  relaxing  from  the  severity  of  his  intellectual  toil. 

In  1819,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Foirrester  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia;  and  his  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  high 
approbation,  and  were  considered  as  giving  promise,  if  his  life  should  be 
spared,  of  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  youthful  appearance,  his  benig- 
nant countenance,  his  persuasive  manner,  quickly  rendered  him  a  favourite, 
wherever  he  was  known. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed,  he  made  a  journey  on  horseback  into  the 
mountainous  region  of  Northumberland  and  Sunbury,  ch\efly  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  On  hi^  return,  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  was  afterwards  requested  to  allow  himself  to  be 
considered  as  a  candidate  for  settlement ;  but,  as  a  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  doubted  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  he  declined  the  application.  About  this  time,  he  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  Congregation  in  Sunbury, — A  small  town  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  he  had  visited  a  few  months  before;  and  tliis  invitation  he 
would  probably  have  accepted,  but  that  a  call  now  reached  him  from  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  he  justly  regarded  as 
ing  a  wider  field  of  ministerial  usefulness.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  tac 
latter  call,  and  for  upwards  of  eight  years  served  that  highlj  inflnetiu 
church  with  great  ability  and  fidelity.  He  exerted  an  importaot  infli 
here,  as  well  upon  the  intellectual  as  the  religious  interests  of  the 
nity,  and  especially  in  establishing  an  Academy,  in  aid  of  which, 
difhculty,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  donation  from  the  Legislatare.  h 
1824,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Church  in  New  Branswick^li 
which  he  had  preached  two  years  before,  to  become  their  Pastor ;  hui  Is 
congregation  earnestly  resisted  the  application,  and  his  answer  was  in  aeecr^ 
once  with  their  wishes. 

In  consequence  of  an  impaired  state  of  health,  induced   by  excessm 
labour  in  connection  ^with  a  sedentary  habit,  he  journeyed  to  the  Soath  in  tk 
autumn  of  1828,  in.  the  hope  that  change  of  climate,  and  a  few   monihi 
relaxation  from  professional  cares,  might  restore  to  him  his  accustooaed  vig- 
our.    And  the  desired  effect  seemed  in  a  good  degree  to  be  realised.     He 
passed  some  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  preached  occasionally,  sad 
with  great  acceptance.     Whilst  at  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1829,  os 
his  return  to  Lancaster,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Second  Pns- 
byterian  Church  in  Charleston,  which  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  oeei- 
sional  services  during  his  visit  there,  to  become  its  Pastor.     Mr.  Ashmead, 
convinced  that  he  could  not  long  endure  the  climate  of  Lancaster,  and  this 
the  more  genial  climate  of  Charleston  would  in  all  probability  be  the  meaai 
of  protracting  both  his  usefulness  and  his  life,  regarded  this   as  a  eaU  of 
Providence  which  he  had  no  right  to  decline ;  and,  accordingly,  he  resignal 
his  charge  at  Lancaster,  and  reached  Charleston, — the  scene,  as  he  suppo- 
sed, of  his  future  labours,  on  the  25th  of  April.     Here  he  was   received 
with  every  expression  of  the  most  cprdial  regard,  and  was  installed  Pallor 
of  the  Church,  May  17,  1829.     About  five  weeks  after  his  installation,  k 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,   with  a  view  to  make  arrangements    for  the 
removal  of  his  family.     He  had  a  serious  attack  of  bilious  fever   before 
leaving  Charleston,  and  another  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Lancaster;  fun 
both  of  which  he  slowly  recovered.     While  he  was  waiting  with  his  hmJlj 
at*  Philadelphia  to  take  passage  for  Charleston,  the  fever  again   returned 
upon  him,  though  apparently  in  a  mitigated  form ;  and  at  the  end  of  tvo 
weeks,  his  physicians  declared  that  it  was  subdued.     It  was   a  sore  disap* 
poiutment  to  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  return  to  his  people  at  the  tiaM 
appointed,  and  he  requested  that  they  should  be  apprized  of  the  cause,  and 
of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  his  situation  from  time  to  time.     Shortlr 
after  this,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  hope  of  recovery,  though  his  frieadi 
did  not  despair  concerning  him  till  a  very  short  time  before  his  death.    He 
spoke  of  an  inward  feeling  which  admonished  him  that  his  disease  woald  be 
fatal.     At  first  he  seemed  to  cling  to  life  with  some  tenacity:  he  said,  "0 
my  God,  spare  me  to  praise  thee,  and  serve  thee  with  more  ardoar  than  I 
ever  have !     Spare  me  to  my  dear  wife  and  children.     I  trust  it  is  hoc 

inconsistent  for  me  to  desire  to  live.     Dr. ,  who  is  a  holy  man  and  Urts 

near  to  God,  once  reproved  me  on  that  subject,  after  I  had  preached  a  ser 
mon,  in  which  I  had  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  desire  of  the  righteous 
man  to  die,  and  the  triumphs  of  a  death-bed.  I  believe  there  have  beea  i 
few  good  men  who  have  desired  to  die, — such  as  Brainerd,  Bdwards,  isd 
Baxter, — but  in  general  there  is  no  instinct  so  stroag  as  that  with  whioh  «i 
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'[  ditig  io  life.    Bat,"  he  added,  ''if  I  am  to  die  at  thk  tine,  djing  gta«e 

r  will  be  given  me.     Ood  can  make  me  willing  to  leave  all."    And  tbia 

;  remark  was  delightfully  verified.     His  last  days  furnished  a  meet  edifying 

exhibition  of  Christian  faith,  humility,  and  triumph.      A  -few  moments 

before  he  ceased  to  breathe,  he  said  to  his  wife, — "Yon  can  come  to  me, 

^  though  I  cannot  return  to  you."    He  then  desired  that  his  head  should  be 

'  raised,  and  the  moment  it  was  done,  the  conflict  was  over,  and  the  spirit 

had  gone  to  its  rest.     He  died  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  December  2, 

1829,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  leaving  a  widow,  and  six  children  all  under 

'  ten  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Ashmead,  considering  his  age,  was  an  accomplished  and  thorongji 
scholar.  He  read  with  ease  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languagest 
and  had  made  some  proficiency  in  the  German  also,  when  his  declining  healUi 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  it.  In  the  winter  of  1825,  he  commenced  a  trans* 
lation  of  Saurin's  Historioal,  Critical  and  Theological  Discourses;  but  in 
this  labour'  also,  after  he  had  made  considerable  progress,  he  was  arrested 
by  ill  health.  He  was  alive  tp  the  beauties  of  poetry,  though  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  attempted  that  kind  of  composition.  He  was  also 
familiar  with  the  different  systems  of  moral  science  and  metaphysics;  but 
the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  the  sacred  volume  became  endeared  to  him 
above  all  other  books.  He  read  the  Scriptures  daily  in  (he  original  Ian-* 
guages,  and  found  in  them  beauties  which  he  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  most 
perfect  of  uninspired  productions. 

In  1826,  he  published  an  Essay  on  Pauperism,  addressed  to  the  Legis* 
latnre  of  Pennsylvania  then  in  session,  in  which  was  displayed  great  inge* 
unity  and  power  of  argument.  Besides  nearly  two  hundred  sermons  neatly 
-written  out,  he  left  several  valuable  manuscripts  of  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
which  have  never  been  given  to  the  public.  Some  of  these  are  theological, 
some  moral,  and  some  strictly  literary.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  only  unfinished  sermon  among  his  manuscripts,  and  the  last  probably 
that  he  ever  attempted,  breaks  off  abruptly,  with  these  words,  which  seem 
to  have  been  prophetic:  **Then,  when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  .immortality,  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

Mr.  Ashmead  published  the  Sermon  which  he  delivered  on  assuming  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  1829. 
The  next  year  after  his  death,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  sermons  was 
published  in  connection  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his.  Life,  in  an  octavo  vc^- 
nme, — dedicated  to  his  two  congregations,  in  Lancaster  and  Charleston. 

FROM  SAMUEL  HESRY  DICKSON,  M.  D., 

PROrBMOa  IH  THK  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  Or  TBI  VHrVBBSITT  01  THE  OTTT  01  VEWYOKK. 

New  Yoax,  December  28, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  In  fulfilling  the  promise  I  made  to  you  some  time  since,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  a  little  mortified  to  find  hov  indefinite  and  vague  are  my  reminiscen- 
ces of  Mr.  Ashmead.  Yet  it  is  many  yoars  since  his  death,  and  during  the 
interval  I  have  been  occupied  with  much  care,  and  gone  through  great  suffering 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ashmead  was  not  of  long  duration,  but  his  charac- 
ter was  so  frank  and  open  that  I  have  always  felt  never theless  that  I  knew  him 
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well.  Oar  intercoarae^  gradaally  becoming  more  intimate,  wms,  I  believe,  te 
ripening  into  friendship:  its  abrapt  termination  by  hia  deeplj  lamented  dea^  I 
trust,  is  not  final. 

He  was  born  to  be  loved  and  esteemed,  respected  and  confided  in.  With  grw 
clearness  and  force  of  expression,  in  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts  he  alvaji 
mingled  much  courtesy  and  forbearance.  Yet  he  was  occasionallj  wami  ami 
enthusiastic,  giving  abundant  proof  of  an  ardent  sincerity.  With  ererj  geade- 
manly  anxiety  to  avoid  ofience,  he  was  incapable  of  sacrificing  an  iota  of  priao- 
plc,  tenacious  of  opinions  carefully  formed,  and  prompt  at  all  hazards  to  main- 
tain whatever  he  believed  to  be  right. 

I  remember  a  striking  incident  which  occurred  during  his  brief  pastorsbip  ia 
Charleston,  and  which,  if  I  can  relate  it  correctly,  at  this  distance  of  tune,  viO, 
I  think,  exhibit  some  of  the  traits  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  church  over  which  he  was  minister,  that 
when  about  to  commune  for  the  first  time,  should  make  a  solemn 
standing  in  the  broad  aisle,  before  the  attentive  and  silent  congregation.  Asf 
one  might  be  excused  for  regarding  this  species  of  notoriety  with  anxiety 
apprehension;  but  to  a  modest  and  retiring  woman,  or  a  bashlbl  girl,  it 
needs  have  been  a  sore  trial,— enough  to  arouse  the  strongest  sympathy  aad 
pity.     It  was  always  a  scene  painful  to  me  to  witness. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  writing,  there  was  but  one  candidate  for 
admission  to  church  privileges, — a  tali,  graceful,  accomplished  and  modest  yooi^ 
lady,  who  has  since  become  the  wifu  of  a  distinguished  clergyman.  Her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  her  checks  crimsoned,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  she  stood 
trembling  and  alone,  fronting  the  pulpit  with  the  devouring  gaze  of  the  Assen- 
bly  fixed  upon  her.  The  usual  formula  of  question  and  mute  reply  being  coo- 
eluded,  she  retired  to  her  other's  pew,  with  a  dignified  effort  to  recover  henell^ 
but  evidently  profoundly  overcome.  Then  Mr.  Asbmead,  lifting  ap  his  heed, 
which  had  been  bent  down  towards  the'catechumep,  and  raising  his  voice  hithcrta 
softened  by  his  emotion,  declared  warmly  his  repugnance  to  the  whole  oereaooy, 
denouncing  it  as  obsolete  and  unadaptcd  to  time  and  circumstances;  and  pro- 
claimed with  some  vehemence  his  fixed  resolution  never  again  to  take  any  part  ia 
its  performance.  He  ended  by  presenting  in  strong  and  condensed  language  i 
view  of  the  reasons  of  his  repugnance  and  dislike  to  it. 

It  soon  became  known  that  he  had  yielded  in  this  matter,  very  reloctanllj 
and  under  protest,  to  the  strong  will  and  determined  purpose  of  one  or  more  of 
the  elders  of  the  church,  whose  inflexible  adherence  to  all  ancient  usages  haJ 
long  been  matter  of  remark  and  annoyance.  The  severe  censure  of  these  iafio- 
ential  persons  was  unavoidably  incurred  by  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  he 
destined,  if  he  had  lived,  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  having  opposed  their 
Of  this  he  was  fiilly  aware;  but  however  painful  the  anticipation,  his  sense  «f 
duty  did  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  the  oonrse  of  eoa- 
duct  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  proper  one. 

I  fear  you  may  think  this  incident  of  too  little  interest  to  be  of  any  avail  ii 
your  proposed  sketch.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing  of  more  importance,  hev- 
ever,  I  put  it  at  your  disposal,  and  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  HENRT  DIGKSOK. 
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JOHN  BRECKENRIDGE,  D.  D  * 

1822—1841. 

John  Breckenridge  was  born  at  Cabell^s  Dale,  on  North  Elkhorn, 
Ky.,  July  4,  1797.  His  fathor  was  the  Hon.  John  Breckenridge,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  .under  the  administration  of  Jefferson.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cabell,  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
Virginia. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  lost  his  father  when  he  was  nine  years  old , 
and  from  that  time  he  was  reared  under  the  care  of  his  widowed  mother, 
and  of  an  elder  brother  who  was  appointed  his  guardian.  .  Having  enjoy ed» 
during  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  in 
Kentucky,  he  entered  Princeton  College  at  an  advanced  standing. in  1815, 
and  graduated  with  high  honour  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  His  family  had  designed  him  for  the  proifession  of  the  Law ; 
but,  during  his  residence  at  Princeton,  his  mind  received  a  decidedly 
religious  direction,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  own 
immediate  family, — not  one  of  whom,  at  that  time,  was  a  professor  of 
religion, — to  devote  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

In  1820  and  1821,  he  was  a  Tutor  in  Princeton  College,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  prosecuting  the  study  of  Divinity,  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  August 
1,  1822.  He  served  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  1822-23.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1823,  he  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  on  the  10th 
of  September  following,  was  ordained  by  the  latter  Body  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  M'Cbord  Church  in  Lexington. 
Here  he  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  influence  of  Dr.  Holley,  then 
President  of  the  Transylvania  University,  and  of  the  party  by  which  he 
was  sustained;  and  with  a  special  view  to  this  controversy,  he  established 
the  well  known  periodical  called  the  "Western  Luminary."  In  1826,  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  became  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glendy  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  In  1831, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  as  Secretary  and  General  Agent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1836,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  General  Assembly,  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
ut  Princeton.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  held  the  office  until  1838, 
when,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  was 
elected  its  Secretary  and  General  Agent.  This  appointment  also  he 
accepted  ;  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  'operations  of  that  Board  from 
1838  to  1840.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was  the  Pastor  Elect  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  President  Elect  of  Ogle- 
thorpe University  in  Georgia. 

•  Spirit  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy,  1841.— Daridfon's  Hiit.  Preeb.  Gh.  Ej.— MS.  ttmn  Hon. 
Henry  CUj. 
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He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  College  k 
1835. 

Dr.  Breckenridge's  health. had  been  gradually  decUning  nnder  the  wei^ 
of  his  multiplied  cares  and  labours,  for  a  considerable  time  preTioiis  to  his 
death.  At  the  time  his  death  took  pUce,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  fiiendt  ■ 
Kentucky ;  and  he  died  August  4, 1841,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,— 
having  just  completed  his  forty -fourth  year.  One  of  the  last  aenteoees 
that  he  uttered  was — ''  lam  a  poor  sinner  who  have  worked  hard,  and  had 
constantly  before  my  mind  one  great  object— ^the  conversion  of  the  world.** 

He  was  married  in  January,  1823,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  who  died  in  1838,  leaving  three  children.  la 
1840,  he  was  married  a  second  time  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Babooek  of 
Stonington,  Conn.,  who,  with  one  child,  survived  him. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Breckenridge's  publications : — A  Sermon  preached 
at  Harrisburg  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  1827.  An  Address  heSozt 
the  Literary  Societies  in  the  New  York  University,  1836.  Controversj 
with  Bishop  Hughes,  1836.     Memorial  of  Mrs.  Breckcnridge,  1839. 

Dr.  Breckenrioige's  collegiate  course  at  Princeton  was  contemporaneous 
with  my  own  theological  course  there  ;  and  it  was  then  and  there  that  dj 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced.  I  think  the  first  time  I  over  spoke 
with  him  was  while  he  was  bowed  like  a  bulrush  under  a  sense  of  his  own 
sinfulness,  and  before  the  first  ray  of  hope  had  dawned  upon  his  troabled 
spirit.  It  was  deeply  interesting  to  mark  the  struggles  of  a  mind  of  so 
much  capacity  and  power, — naturally  lofty  in  its  impulses  and  ambitioos  ia 
its  aspirations, — while  it  was  groping  its  way  in  thick  darkness  in  search  of 
the  Cross.  And  it  was  still  more  interesting,  at  a  subsequent  period,  ta 
observe  the  vigorous  and  strongly  marked  exercises  of  the  spiritual  many — 
modified  as  they  were  by  a  natural  nobility  of  mind  and  heart,  as  rare  as  it 
was  attractive.  For  a  few  years  after  I  left  the  Seminary,  my  intercoorse 
with  him  was  interrupted ;  but  after  I  became  oonnected,  as  a  minister, 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was  renewed,  and  led,  I  think  I  may  saj, 
to  a  strong  mutual  friendship.  He  preached  several  times  in  my  pulpit, 
presenting  dififerent.  objects  of  benevolence,  and  while  his  efforts,  when  I 
heard  him,  were  always  remarkable,  I  think,  in  one  instanoe,  it  w« 
uniformly  conceded  that  he  attained  to  the  highest  effect  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
His  presence  in  the  family  was  always  a  bright  sunshine,  that  eheered 
every  one  that  came  within  its  influence.  Even  the  little  children  anticipa- 
ted his  visit  as  a  jubilee ;  and  it  was  hard  for  any  of  us  to  say  whether  w« 
loved  or  admired  him  the  more.  Once  and  but  once  I  saw  him  when  his 
spirit  was  greatly  ruffled ;  and  he  spoke  sharp  and  scathing  words,  when  i 
milder  tone  would  have  suited  me  better ;  but  it  was  in  defence  of  what  be 
believed  to  be  truth  and  right,  and  he,  unconsciously  to  himself,  passed  the 
boundary,  which  his  own  sober  judgment  would  have  fixed.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  engrafted  upon  a  splendid  man, 
and  a  noble-spirited  Kentuckian. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  HENRY  CLAT. 

BBOBXTA&T  OT  RATI,  AC,  ftO. 

Abhlahd,  July  14, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  favour  of  recent  date  requesting  from  me  some 
expression  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenridge, 
irith  reference  to  a  work  which  you  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press. 

Although  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Breckenridge  from  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  and  with  his  family  before  him,  our  spheres  of  action  were  so  different  and 
often  so  distant,  that  I  had  not  the  happiness  of  much  personal  intercourse  with 
bim,  or  of  often  hearing  him  in  the  pulpit.  He  has,  however,  left  on  my  mind 
impressions  of  his  piety,  his  seal,  his  great  powers  of  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
of  his  blandness  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  that  will  never  be  effaced.  I 
deeply  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  him  does  not  allow  me  to  bear  a  more  ample 
and  extended  testimony  to  his  great  worth  and  high  merits. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  KREBS,  D.  D. 

Nkw  Yomk,  March  18, 1852. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  fear  that  you  have  overrated  my  opportunities  of  inter- 
eourse  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenridge.  The  few  remarks  I  made  to 
you  orally  in  regard  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  and  which,  at  your 
request,  I  shall  now  put  to  paper  for  you,  were  the  recollections  of  occasional 
interviews,  some  of  which  were  official,  and  others  simply  social,  but  occurring 
during  a  space  of  fifteen  years  or  more,  although  always  characteriised  by  a  good 
degree  of  friendly  intimacy. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Breckenridge  began  at  his  own  house  in  Baltimore, 
while  I  was  yet  a  student  in  College.  Being  on  a  visit  to  that  city,  I  called  upon 
htm,  with  the  friend  who  introduced  me,  to  pay  our  respects.  I  could  not  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  his  engaging  aspect, — I  might  say,  indeed,  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  countenance;  an  impression  never  lost,  and  still  justified  by  the 
accurate  engraved  portrait  in  my  possession.  There  was  a  combination  of 
dignity  and  gentleness,  of  purity  and  candour,. intellect  and  firmness,  mingled 
with  all  a  woman's  tenderness  and  sympathy,  that  played  upon  his  speaking 
face,  which,  added  to  his  gracious  condescension — ^utterly  remote  from  the 
slightest  air  of  patronizing — to  two  mere  lads,  instantly  won  upon  my  heart,  as 
it  did  on  many  others  that  cherish  his  memory  with  fond  affection.  There  was 
nothing  austere  and  ungenial  about  him,  and  certainly  nothing  merely  put  on. 
You  were  attracted  as  to  a  man,  but  to  a  holy  and  a  good  man.  I  always  felt 
myself,  when  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  Qod,  and  one  whom  I  could 
love  as  a  father  or  an  elder  brother. 

In  person,  he  was  of  medium  height,  lithe  and  active,  but  apparently  not  of 
robust  frame:  there  was  nevertheless  that  vital  energy  about  him,  which 
prompted  and  sustained  abundant  labours,  until  it  prematurely  exhausted  and 
wore  out  his  strength  and  life. 

His  temper  was  ardent,  generous  and  frank;  his  manners  refined  and  polished, 
partaking  and  expressing  the  noble  courteousness  of  his  nature,  the  suavity  and 
delicate  considerateness  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  If  you  have  ever  seen  that 
fine  commentary  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  reveals  it  as  the  portraiture  of  a  true  gentleman,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
appreciate  the  estimate  which  leads  me  spontaneously  to  associate  it  with  Dn 
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Breckenridgc.  Indeed,  this  trait  was  so  well  known,  at  least  in  its  ootwvrf 
expressions,  that  even  where  partisan  prejadioes  transferred  their  hostility  to  the 
persons  whose  principles  they  opposed,  thej  nevertheless  implied  an  aeknev- 
ledgnient  of  it.  A  person  who  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  that  p*rtj  in  tk 
Church  with  which  Dr.  B.  was  identified,  speaking  with  some  disapprobatMo  if 
his  position  and  deportment  in  the  controversy,  and  comparing  him  with  aiiocte 
minister,  equally  distinguished  and  no  less  agreeable  in  private  life,  j-et  throva 
more  prominently  into  the  front  of  the  conflict,  and  more  obnoxious  on  afoooot 
of  a  certain  pointed  invectiye  in  debate,  said,  too  energetically  for  her  sex,  tint 
for  her  part  she  had  as  lief  be  beheaded  with  the  broad  axe  of  the  one,  as  faait 
her  throat  gently  cut  by  the  smooth,  keen  razor  of  the  other. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  of  him  above,  he  was  a  Tery  ho^jft- 
table  man;  and  his  hospitality  was,  like  himself,  frank  and  uiiostentatioiB.  R 
was  not  from  any  thing  he  said,  but  from  all  the  cordiality  and  kindness  of  hm 
reception,  the  evident  enjoyment  he  took  in  the  society  he  welcomed  to  his  roai 
and  table,  that  you  felt  yourself  at  once  at  home  and  at  ease.  In  this  respect, 
it  was  like  that  fine  and  unafiected  welcome  you  meet  in  the  best  homes  of  tkit 
South  and  West,  in  which  the  guest  is  made  to  feel  himself  more  an  obiter  tlm 
obliged. 

In  the  controversies  within  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  took  a  decided  aa4 
earnest  stand  with  the  Old  School.  All  his  sympathies  led  htm  that  way.  la 
tlie  darkest  periods  of  the  great  conflict,  he  shrunk  not,  neither  was  he  dislieait- 
cned.  Sink  or  swim,  he  periled  reputation  and  position  in  the  issue,  and  efcr 
stood  firm  to  his  convictions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  to  assnme  ffct 
merits  of  that  controversy;  but  it  is  due  to  the  truth  and  history  of  the  gkr  to 
state  the  estimate  of  his  position  in  it,  which  was  formed  by  those  who 
associated  with  him  in  the  conferences  and  consultations  of  that  moi 
time. 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  with  which  the  debates  of  that  period 
conducted,  and, — making  all  due  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  the 
men,  and  for  the  infirmities  that  appear  in  the  arena  of  fervent  oontroversy,- 
cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  he  ever  forgot  the  amenities  of  the 
or  lost  his  self-possession.     I  remember  one  occasion,  indeed,  which,  at  the 
and  to  one  unacquainted  with  him  and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  casi 
have  appeared  like  a  display  of  unduly  excited  feeling;  though  it  really 
so.     Without  attempting  to  describe  the  scene,  I  will  only  say  that  it 
me  of  one,  in  which,  some  years  before,  another  minister  from  the 
figured.     Afler  an  ardent  debate,  on  an  ecclesiastical  trial,  in  which  he  had 
part,  he  overheard,  but  mistook  the  purport  of,  some  angry  threats  of 
friends  of  the  party  arraigned.     Supposing,  however,  that  these  persons 
as  if  in  sympathy  with  himself,  meditating  injury  to  one,  who,  in  the  debate, 
had  dealt  him  some  unkind  reproaches,  he  interposed,  saying, — '*  Gentleracn,  I 
beg  you  to  forbear;  I  feel  no  ill-will  to  those  persons,  and  have  no  wrongs  to  be 
avenged;  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  indeed,  but  I  am  a  Christian  too."     Bat  be 
speedily  undeceived,  and  found  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  purpose; — j 
he  rejoined, — ^'  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  beware;  it  is  true,  I  trust  I  am  a  Chm 
tian,  but  you  must  remember,  that  I  am  also  a  Kentuckian!'* 

His  intrepidity  of  character  needs  no  special  illustration.  It  was  a  part  of 
liimsclf,  and  he  would  not  have  been  himself  without  it.  He  never  feared  tht 
face  of  man,  and  as  a  bold  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  truth,  he  exhibited  not  only  the  euaviter  in  modo,  but  the  firiittr  in  ft- 
Once,  when  he  was  making  a  speech  at  an  Anniversary  of  the  Colonitation  iicfi' 
ety,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  stnnchest  friends,  at  a  time  when  the  pnblie 
meetings  in  this  city  were  oflen  the  scene  of  great  excitement,  some  of  Us 
remarks  on  the  subject,  in  its  relation  to  slavery,  were  received  with  pecoliar 
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•xprefifttons  of  dUapprobation»  by  the  opponents  of  that  scheme  who  were  present. 
The  speaker  was  assailed  with  hisses;  angry  looks  and  gestures  menaced  him  ; 
and  he  was  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  the  outcries  and  the  confusion  that 
reigned  in  the  audience.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  cast  around 
ikim  a  look  of  undaunted  firmness,  while  a  slight  flush  suffused  his  countenance, 
and  even  a  smile  played  around  his  mouth,  and  said, — ''  I  am  not  to  be  put  down 
by  hisses  or  by  threats.  I  was  cradled  where  the  Indian  war-whoop  yet  min- 
gled with  the  infant's  lullaby,  and  trained  by  a  mother  whose  earliest  lessons 
tMight  me,  next  to  the  fear  of  God,  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  body."  The  effect 
of  this  speech,  uttered  with  such  serene  composure  and  heroic  dignity,  was  elec- 
tric. The  audience  subsided  into  perfect  calm,  and  he  finished  his  address  with- 
out further  interruption,  than  that  of  enthusiastic  applause.  On  another  occasion, 
in  making  the  annual  Address  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  Uniyersity, 
speaking  from  short  notes, — a  usual  practice  with  him,-^he  advanced  some  sen- 
timents which  were  not  well  suited  to  the  popular  sympathies  of  the  time.  A 
slight  buzzing  in  the  audience  attracted  his  attention,  and  recognising  in  it  a 
itissent  from  his  opinions,  he  paused,  then  uttered  with,  majestic  calmness  these 
mrords — **  I  was  born  a  freeman,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  mean  to  lire  and  die 
one."  The  assembly  was  hushed  in  a  moment  to  audible  silence,  but  then  there 
arose  such  a  thunder  of  applause  as  overwhelmingly  indicated  its  sympathy  with 
the  manly  sentiment  and  avowal  of  a  freeman's  right  to  speak  all  his  thoughts. 
It  was  as  when  a  Roman  theatre  received  that  utterance  which  spoke  to  the 
heart  of  humanity, — '*I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  man  is  alien  to 
mc." 

Quick  in  repartee,  he  was  often  very  happy, — ^still  so  bland  and  courteous  that 
be  did  not  give  offence.  One  day  on  the  street,  ho  was  met  by  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman, the  latter  of  whoq;i  dissented  strongly  from  Dr.  B.'s  Galvinistic  senti- 
ments, while  he  yet  greatly  admired  his  character  and  talents.  He  introduced 
the  lady  as  his  wife,  adding  sportively, — **  Dr.  B.,  my  wife  is  just  one  of  your 
sort  of  folks.  She  believe^  that  what  is  to  be,  will  be."  **Ah^"  said  he,  **  and 
I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  that  you  are  one  of  the  sort  which  believe  that 
what  is  to  be,  won't  be."    It  was  a  poser. 

Devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Prcsb3'terian  Ghurch,  he  was  their  uncompro- 
Ittising  expounder  and  advocate.  His  influence  was  visible  in  the  greatly  improved 
tone  of  piety  attained  by  his  Gongregation  in  Baltimore,  and  in  the  happy 
results  of  his  ministry,  cotemporary  and  affiliated  with  the  excellent  Nevins  in 
that  city.  His  memory  is  cherished  there  to  this  day.  His  people  were  trained, 
and  instructed,  and  of  one  mind  with  him.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  person, 
whose  ecclesiastical  politics  were  opposed  to  Dr.  B.'s,  say  that  he  had  so  thor- 
oughly imbued  his  people  with  his  views,  that,  even  some  years  after  he  had  left 
them,  (at  a  time  when  it  was  desired  and  hoped  that  they  might  be  unlisted  in 
an  opposite  interest,)  not  the  least  impression  could  be  made  upon  them. 

As  a  debater  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Gourts,or  on  the  pjatform,  he  always  spoke 
without  any  notes,  and  apparently  without  studied  preparation.  On  these 
occasions,  he  was  sometimes  discursive,  yet  he  never  abandoned  his  point.  And 
there  were  times  when  lofty  bursts  of  eloquence  told  with  fine  effect  on  the 
delighted  hearers.  I  think  I  may  apply  to  him  what  has  been  lately  written  of 
Thomas  Lord  Lyttleton  as  a  Sinalor,  though  alas!  of  him  only  as  a  parliament- 
ary orator.*  *'  Ilis  tone  in  the  Senate  had  been  pure,  moral  and  high-princi- 
pled. Even  his  opponents  acknowledged  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  the  force 
cf  his  declamations,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments."  He  was  often  in 
request  for  public  occasions.  And  there  are  those  who  still  remember  his  mas- 
terly dissection,  at  an  Anniversary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  of  Gibbon's 

*  Itondon  Quarterly  Review^  Jaanaiyi  1863. 
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Miisddioiis  bat  sophistical  explanation  of  the  caoaea  of  the  renarkAble  spiwii  tf 
Ghriatianity  in  its  primitive  period;  and  the  splendid  peroration,  whana^ 
describing  the  magnifioent  enterprise  which  he  commended  to  the  8oeici/«  ef« 
at  the  risk  of  failure,  be  concluded  in  words  liice  these: — **Let  tbe  spot  be 
marked  with  enduring  stone,  bearing  this  suggestire  and  memorable  u 
'  Httt  fell  the  jimeriam  Th'aet  Society,  in  attempting  to  ackievM  tks 
of  the  world  /' " 

In  the  pulpit,  he  wad  distinguished  equallj  for  copiousness  and  feUoiij.    Ha 
never  read  his  sermons,  and  I  believe  he  very  seldom  wrote  them.     I  hmrwe  ksova 
him  to  be  called  upon  to  preach  without  an  j  opportunity  for  preparation*     Sona- 
times  his  mind  rapidly  chose  his  theme,  and  arranged  his  thoughts  arovuid  it, 
and  he  then  spoke  with  great  point,  clearness,  and  force.     At  other  times  I  kava 
heard  him,  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  started  with  some  inkling  of  a  paiat 
which  eluded  him,  so  that  he  could  not  yet  seize  it,  and  for  a  while  be  exempli- 
fled  what,  upon  such  an  occasion,  wos  very  pertinently  said  of  him  by  a 
relative,  that  **  Mr.  B.  appeared  to  be  hunting  something.''     But  when  he 
the  theme,  his  form  dilated,  his  eye  kindled,  and  his  eloquent  features  wXL  agli 
he  would  pour  out  a  strain  of  admirable  argument  and  burning  illustratioa. 
Sometimes  he  wrot^^and  then  curiously  enough.     Even  for  a  special  occasion  I 
once  knew  him,  after  being  much  engaged  otherwise  up  to  his  departure  for  the 
place  where  he  was  to  speak,  attend  to  the  completion  of  his  preparations  for  it 
while  on  the  way,  occupying  the  intervals  of  his  journey  when  the  coach  stopped 
for  meals  or  for  the  night,  by  retiring  to  his  room  and  writing  out  his  diseoorse. 
There  are  few  men,  however  well-furnished,  who  could  or  ought  to  venture  oa 
experiments  like  these.     But  commonly  he  preached  from  a  "brief,"carclany 
arranged,  and  the  construction  and  management  of  this  was  something  of  a 
curiosity.     His  habit  may  be  learned  from  my  first  observation  of  him  in  this 
respect,  when  I  regarded  his  proceedings,  as  I  sat  with  him  in  my  own  pulpit, 
not  without  some  wonder.     Drawing  forth  a  small  packet  of  what  I  snppesed 
to  be '^skeletons,"  he  selected  some  three  slips  of  paper,* not  written  precisely 
like  the  prophet's  roll.  '*  within  and  without."    These  were  quarters  of  sheets, 
of  letter-size  apparently,  folded  lengthwise  so  as  to  make  four  pages.     The  inside 
pages  were  blank,  while  one  or  both,  as  he  might  need,  of  the  outside  pages 
were  covered  with  his  bold  and  careless  manuscript.     Next  he  produced  a  thin, 
round,  pocket  pin-cushion,  well  filled.  •  Then,  selecting  one  of  the  slips,  he  pinned 
it  so  as  to  lap  the  leaf  on  which  his  text  was,  so  that  when  the  first  page  should 
be  exhausted,  he  might  turn  the  leaf  of  the  Bible,  and  proceed  with  the 
Carefully  selecting  quite  another  place  in  the  Bible,  he  there  pinned 
paper  in  like  manner;  and  so  on  with  the  third.     Each  of  these  slips,  I  after- 
wards learned,  as  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess,  contained  a  distinct  head  of 
remark,  with  brief  hints  to  be  filled  up  in  speaking,  and  concluded  with  a  refer 
ence  to  a  topic  that  required  the  use  of  a  text  elsewhere;  and  following  the  rdtr- 
ence,  he  turned  over  to  the  page  thus  indicated,  where  he  found  his  further  hints 
and  proceeded  as  before.     My  old  pulpit  Bible  bears  many  a  mark  of  theae  per- 
forations.    This  peculiar  method  was  suggested  solely  by  regard  for  his  ova 
convenience,  and  was  by  no  means  intended  to'*'  blind  the  eyes  of  galling  critica;" 
for  the  aggregate  of  all  that  was  thus  written  might  easily  have  been  read  off  ia 
less  than  five  minutes. 

His  style  and  delivery  were  sometimes  very  grand,  flashing  with  intellect  and 
power;  and  then  again  he  changed  to  the  tender  and  melting  mood.  Though 
not  unmethodical,  nor  talking  against  time,  or  for  talk's  sake,  he  was  often 
excursive  and  episodical, — more  so  perhaps  than  in  extempore  debate — fcr 
whereas  there,  he  rose  to  speak  under  the  impulse  of  some  thought  that  struggled 
for  utterance,  and  revolved  around  some  single  point, — ^in  the  pulpit  there  was 
more  of  previous  leisurely  intention,  and  the  calmness  that  is  not  stimulated  by 
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c^tktToywny,  nor  pressed  by  want  of  time*  And  it  sotnettmte  bftppened  tbat, 
t«iDptid  by  his  r»y  iUlnss*,  he  poured  out  yieh  stores  ai  thoa^^ht  and  imagina- 
tion, iiil  the  ezhansted  hoor  raqnind  faim  to  stop,— not  withont  disappointment 
to  tho  hearers,  both  Ibr  the  ballctng  of  their  wiliingness  £or  more,  and  for  the 
brief  t peatmen t  of  the  latter  pmnts  announced  in  his  plan, — Cleaving  in  some  oases 
tho  inqvession  of  incompleteness.  But  his  manner  was  chaste,  and  his  fine 
imagination  was  not  undisciplined.  You  saw  no  rant,  nor  start  theatric;  you 
heard  no  thunder  let  off  to  make  people  stare;  no  trickery  to  please  gaping  sides 
and  benches.     You  would  not  say  of  him  exactly 

"  Though  deep,  yet  dear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
*'  Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing,  full:'' 

For  he  was  not  always  ''  calm,"  but  on  the  contrary  impassioned  and  sublime. 
And  he  did  sometimes  ''overflow:"  but  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  to  say  it  is  not  in  all  respects  like  the  Thames. 

You  may  think  I  have  written  herein  with  too  strong  partialities  of  friendship 
on  me.  But  I  stand  not  alone  in  my  estimate.  And  I  could  not  write  other- 
wise and  write  truly.  Would  it  were  worthier  of  a'  man  whom  living,  I  was 
happy  in  numbering  among  my  friends,  and  dying,  I  lamented  with  no  affected 
grief. 

I  cannot  forget  that  when  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  sudden  and  sore 
trial,  he  wrote  and  he  came  to  me,  with  counsels  most  judicious,  comforting  and 
salutary.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  I  was  called  upon  to  requite,  by. 
reminding  him  of  timely  consolations  he  had  ministered  to  me.  I  remember 
how  he  bore  sorrow  like  a  man  of  grace  and  faith.  Yet  afflictions  and  labours 
wore  him  out,  and  too  soon  for  the  Church  he  loved  and  served  so  well,  he  entered 
peacefully  into  rest.     I  was  his  friend,  and  I  am 

Affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  M.  KREBS. 
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ALEXANDER  AUGUSTUS  CAMPBELL.* 

1822—1846. 

Alexander  Augustus  Campbell,  a  son  of  Captain  Francis  and 
Nancy  (Barnet)  Campbell,  was  born  in  Amherst  County,  Ya.,  Deoember 
30,  1789.  He  spent  his  early  years  at  home,  and  had  only  the  advantages 
for  education  furnished  by  the  common  schools  of  that  day,  until,  at  the 
age  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  studied  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Patton  of  Danville, 
Ya.,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Medical 
School  in  that  city,  where  he  graduated  in  the  year  1811. 

In  his  boyhood  he  was,  at  one  time,  much  concerned  in  regard  to  his 
eternal  interests  ;  but,  while  he  was  studying  with  a  view  to  his  profession, 
he  became  sceptical,  and  tried  hard  to  divest  himself  of  a  belief  of  the 
Divine  existence.  While  attending  the  Lectures  at  Philadelphia,  he  was 
attacked  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  his  cose,  even  in  the  judgment  of  his 
physicians,  became  hopeless.  Of  his  experience  at  that  time,  he  has  left  in 
manuscript  the  following  remarkable  record  : — 

*  MS.  from  Bev.  E.  8.  Campbell. 
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"  I  knew  from  every  symptom  under  which  I  labonred  thai  I  mart  &; 
for,  from  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  I  never  had  my  mind  bo  dear  mi 
comprehensive  before  or  since*  All  nature  appeared  within  mj  graapu  I 
disposed  of  my  affinirs,  and  gave  such  direction  to  my  friends  as  I 
and  gave  my  body  to  my  room-mates  to  dissect  alter  death,  requesting 
to  examine  particular  parts  that  I  supposed  were  diseased.  Mj  friend,  Dlr. 
Bush,  having  asked  me  if  I  was  prepared  to  die,  and  having  received  a 
affirmative  answer,  had  left  me,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  last  time.  I  U 
indeed  no  fear  of  death,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  die  any  monaent.  At 
this  juncture,  when  I  expected  that  every  breath  would  be  my  last,  I  placed 
myself  in  a  posture  to  be  laid  out,  thinking  thus  to  give  my  friends  m 
trouble  as  possible.  I  waited  impatiently  to  stop  breathing.  In  this 
tion,  the  remark  of  Dr.  Bush  came  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  the  name  d 
Sydenham,  and  others  eminent  for  piety ;  and  I  could  not  but  ask  myadf 
whether,  if  these  truly  great  men  believed  in  a  God,  it  was  not  the  hei^ 
of  presumption  in  me, — a  mere  stripling,  to  disbelieve.  But  then  I  eon- 
cluded  that  the  mind  of  man  only  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  excttabtlitj 
or  power  to  be  acted  on ;  and  if  it  was  greatly  improved  at  one  point,  it 
proportionally  weakened  at  another  ;  and,  therefore,  though  these  we: 
men,  and  had  advanced  far  in  science,  it  was  a  necessary  conseqnenee  tkm 
in  the  same  ratio  their  power  of  appreciating  moral  truth  was  weakened, 
of  course  they  must  be  mere  fools  in  respect  to  religion.  After  many 
tions  upon  my  situation,  I  came  to  this  conclusion  with  great  serionsni 
add  solemnity — that,  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  turn  to  Ood,  if  there 
one,  I  would  make  the  best  of  my  old  theory, — it  being  all  I  had  to  depend 
upon  ;  but  that,  if  I  should  recover,  I  would  abandon  my  prin<nples,  for  I 
should  feel  assured  that  nothing  but  a  Divine  power  could  restore  me.  At  the 
same  time,  I  solemnly  lifted  up  my  soul  to  Heaven  in  an  earnest  prayer 
that,  if  I  was  in  an  error,  Ood  would  be  pleased  to  make  it  manifest  to  me 
by  restoring  me  again  to  health,  and  then  I  would  serve  Him  dnrtng  thereat 
of  my  days.  No  sooner  was  this  resolution  made  than  I  began  to  amend, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  became  manifest  to  all  that  I  was  on  the  recovery.  1 
soon  wrote  to  uiy  infidel  friend,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  leading  mt 
astray,  that  I  had  abjured  my  principles,  and  had  become  satisfied  that 
religion  was  a  reality.**  After  a  long  period  of  trial  and  conflict,  during  a 
part  of  which  he  imagined  that  he  had'  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  he 
was  enabled  to  repose  in  the  gracious  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith. 

On  his  return  from  Philadelphia  in  1811,  he  settled  as  a  medical  praed* 
tioner  in  Leakesville,  N.  C;  but  in  1814,  he  removed  back  to  Virginia,  and 
settled  in  Goochland  County,  where  he  remained  between  two  and  three 
years.     In  1817,  he  removed  to  Huntsvillp,  Ala. 

As  he  grew  in  Christian  knowledge  and  spirituality,  he  began  to  cherid 
the  desire,  and  ultimately  formed  the  purpose,  to  devote  himself  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel.  He  at  length  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a 
profession,  studied  Theology  under  the  Bev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  North  Alabama,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1822.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  as  an  Evangelist,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1823. 

Mr.  Campbell  performed  his  earliest  labours  in  the  ministry  as  an  itine- 
rant ;  but  in  1824,  he  removed  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  officiated  an  a  stated 
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supply  at  that  place  and  at  RusselLiTille,  for  about  fonr  yean.  In  1828,  be 
^vras  inyited  to  take  charge  of  the  Chnn^  at  Florence,  Ala.,  bat  declined  tbe 
€sall  on  the  ground  that  the  salary  that  was  offered  him  was  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  his  family  ;  and  besides,  he  had  already  made  arrangements  to 
remove  to  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  where  he  had  actually  pur* 
ohased  lands,  and  made  preparations  for  opening  a  farm.  He.  howcTer, 
remained  two  years  at  Florence,  and  his  labours  there  were  greatly  blessed, 
ikot  only  in  restoring  harmony  to  a  distracted  church,  but  in  bringing  about 
sa  revival  of  religion  by  means  of  which  the  church  was  not  a  little  strength- 
ened,— ^forty  persons  being  added  to  it  in  two  months.  He  left  Florence  in 
the  winter  of  1829-30,  and  removed  to  Haywood  County,  in  Western  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  preached  as  a  missionary,  traversing  almost  the  whole 
District,  organiziug  churches,  and  sowing  seed  which  has  since  yielded  a  rich 
harvest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in 
Jackson,  Tenn.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  removed  thither,  and  was 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  on  the  3d  of  October,  1833.  Here  ho 
remained  labouring  most  diligently  and  faithfully,  until  hb  ministrations 
ivere  suddenly  broken  off  by  death.  During  this  period,  he  not  only 
preached  twice,  and  often  three  times,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lectured  in  the 
week,  but  edited  a  newspaper,  (the  Jackson  Protestant,)  and  attended  con- 
siderably to  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  rarely  retired  to  rest  until  the 
dook  was  at  least  near  striking  the  small  hours.  He  paid  frequent  vbits, 
as  a  physician,  to  the  missionaries  at  Creek  Path  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  Creek  nation  ;  and  while  these  visits  had  more  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  health  of  the  body,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to 
encourage  and  help  forward  the  missionaries  in  their  self-denying  work. 

Mr.  Campbell's  last  illness  was  sudden  and  brief.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  1846,  he  was  violently  attacked  with  malignant  erysipelas  in  a  masked 
form.  His  sufferings  from  the  commencement  were  excruciating,  but  he 
bore  them  with  great  fortitude  and  submission.  He  conversed  freely  with 
his  friends  who  called  to  see  him,  expressing  his  full  confidence  in  the  Master 
whom  he  had  served,  and  leaving  a  cheerful  and  earnest  testimony  to  his 
all-sustaining  grace.  About  twelve  hours  before  his  death,  an  anodyne  was 
administered  to  him  with  a  view  to  alleviate  his  sufferings ;  and  under  its 
influence  he  fell  iato  a  sleep  from  which  he  passed,  as  was  confidently 
believed,  to  a  better  world.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1846,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Campbell  wrote  thus  in  his  diary  under  date  of  December  30, 
1828:— 

**  This  day  brings  ine  to  my  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  how  have  these  years 
been  spent  ?  Twelve  of  them  in  childhood ;  five  of  them  in  resting  on  my 
own  self-righteousness ;  four  in  open  infidelity  ;  two  in  serving  Ood  in  my 
own  strength ;  six  in  horrid  despair  from  believing,  that  I  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  in  openly  opposing  God  and  religion,  contrary  to  my  con- 
science ;  and  since  I  have  been  brought  to  rely  on  Jesus  for  salvation,  what 
an  unprofitable  servant  have  I  been  !  ** 

On.  the  12th  of  December,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Margaret  Boyce.  They  had  seven  children, — ^five  sons  and  iwo 
daughters ; — all  of  whom  he  lired  to  see  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church* 
Two  of  his  sons  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     The  elder  is  now  (1857) 
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stated  BUfiiply  of  Ae  Charoh  in  BrofmiBViUe,  Teui.  TIm  younger*  Crmrp 
Alexander^  was  bora  July  27,  1824,  at  TnaeambM,  Ala.;  was  gradnaUds 
West  Tennessee  College,  Jackson ;  was  lioensed  to  preach  bj  the  Presbjicr 
of  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  July,  1853 ;  and  died  of  a 
affection  on  the  27th  of  May,  1855.  He  was  a  young  man  of  lovely 
aoter  and  high  promise.  Mr.  Campbell's  widow  still  surviTea,  aad 
in  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Campbell  published  a  Tract  on  the  design  and  use  of  Bapftisin;  i 
another  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  *'  Scripture  Baptisiii/'  1844. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  JAMES  HOLMES,  D.  D., 

P&0rK88Q&  III  TBE  WB8T  TB1IHB88SS  OOLLSGS. 

Jaoksoh,  Tenn.,  April  18«  laCC. 

My  dear  Sir:    On  account  of  my  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
deceased  friend,  Rev.  A.  A.  Campbell,  I  have  been  requested  to  oonamanicate  t» 
you  some  of  my  recollections  illustrative  of  his  character. 

On  the  first  Monday  evening  in  November  of  1824, 1  approached  his  dwelliif 
in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome.  For  weeks  I  had  been  prose- 
cuting my  tedious  journey  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton  to  my 
missionary  field  among  the  Chick  asaws,  meeting  with  few  com  para  tirely  wtr 
eared  for  the  souls  of  the  Heathen.  How  rejoiced  I  was,  therefore,  to  leam  frtn 
my  new  acquaintance,  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival,  that  the  hoor  fbr  tfce 
.Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  had  come.  We  Vent  together  to  the  log  school^hooie 
and  church,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  met  with  one  who  cordiallj 
pathized  with  the  missionary*  Before  we  parted,  he  kindly  proffered  his 
vices  as  a  physician,  if,  At  any  time,  they  should  be  needed:  of  which 
ourselves  on  several  occasions,  especially  in  1829,  when  he  spent  nearlj  three 
weeks  in  my  family,  travelling  alone  through  the  wilderness,  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  in  going  and  returning.  During  this  visit,  he  preached  the  Ges- 
pel  to  our  Indians  with  great  fervency,  an^  from  day  to  day  he  visited  amoeg 
them,  embracing  every  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  life.  His  was 
truly  a  missionary  spirit,  as  all  can  testify,  who  were  favoured  with  his  intimate 
acquaintance. 

The  injunction, — "Use  hospitality,"  exerted  its  full  force  in  our 
friend.     He  was  emphatically  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  his  house  and  heart 
ever  open  for  their  entertainment.     In  several  tours  for  missionarjr 
embracing  many  thousand  miles,  and  affording  ample  opportunities  of 
ing  the  development'  of  this  principle  in  the  various  latitudes  of  oar  ooantij,  I 
am  free  to  say  that  its  brightest  illustration  I  found  beneath  his  roof.     Cathaiiae 
Brown, — the  Cherokee  convert,  spent  the  last  four  months  of  her  life  in  his 
family. 

Gentleness  and  decision  were  combined  in  an  eminent  degree  in  his  character. 
His  countenance  usually  exhibited  the  benignant  smile;  and  yet  when  vioi 
was  to  be  reproved,  or  principle  defended,  sternness  marked  his  every  feataiv. 
His  personal  appearance  was  dignified,  and  his  manners  conciliatory.  In  eode* 
siastical  and  other  assemblies,  he  was  always  listened  to  with  marked  attention 
Strength,  rather  than  accuracy,  characterized  his  diction. 

Owing  to  sparseness  of  population,  and  other  causes  existing  in  a  newly  aettM 
country,  camp-meetings  were  frequent  among  Presbyterians;  and  here  hia  pre- 
sence  was  earnestly  sought,  and  bis  -most  efi^tive  pulptt  efforts  exerted.  Revi- 
vals  of  religion  were  the  joy  of  his  heart,  and  in  such  seasons  he  was  peeoliarly 
'udicious.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  our  Churoh  in  the  Western  I>i6triet 
f  Tennessee :  many  of  the  churches  were  organiaed  by  him,  and  he  had  the  privi 
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Jegpfit  fleeing. 9ef#r«l  of  ihtm  stvengtlnoed  and  edified  through  his  instnuneQ- 
tallty. 

Like  every  insn  of  decision  and  earnestness,  he  had  some  enemies  during  his 
lifetime;  but  this  feeling  was  hu8he<i  at  his  death,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  mourned 
by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

JAM£S  HOLMES. 


-•♦- 


JOSEPH  SANFORD  * 

•  1823—1 83h 

Joseph  Sanford,  the  youngest  child  of  Joseph  and  Achsa  Sanford, 
was  bom  in  Vcmon,  Vt.,  February  6,  1797.  His  parents  were  originally 
from  Southbury,  Conn.,  but  removed  to  Vermont  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage. Soon  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  they  transferred  their  residence  to 
Gal  way,  Saratoga  County,  N:  Y.,  where  they  remained  till  the  summer  of 
1816,  when  they  made  another  remove,  and  settled  in  Cayuga  County  in 
the  same  State.  They  were  both  persons  of  exemplary  religions  character, 
and  were  careful  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  HLs 
father  died  in  the  year  1826  ;  his  mother  about  the  year  1847. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  from  his  earliest  mental  developments,  mani- 
fested great  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  religious  truth  ;  and  it  is 
sapposed  that  when  he  was  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  his  mind  had 
received  a  permanently  serious  and  pions  direction.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  became  a  communicant  in  the  church,  and  evinced  ever  afterward  a 
strength  of  religious  principle  and  feeling,  which  would  have  been  worthy 
of  the  most  advanced  stage  of  Christian  experience.  At  fourteen  he  was 
the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  much 
lionour,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

From  an  early  period  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  fixed 
upon  the  ministry  as  his  ultimate  profession.  When  he  was  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old,  he  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  a  view  to  enter- 
ing College.  Part  of  his  preparatory  course  was  at  Granville,  Washington 
County,  and  part  of  it  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County:  in  both  places  his 
diligence  was  most  exemplary,  and  his  success  fully  answered  to  his  dili- 
gence, lie  was  also  earnestly  engaged,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal piety,  but  in  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  those  around 
him  ;  and  though  there  was  nothing  in  his  deportment  that  approached  to 
ostentation  or  extravagance,  he  always  stood  ready  to  lend  a  quiet  but 
efficient  aid  to  every  good  work  that  might  solicit  his  regard. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Union  College  in  Sep- 
tember, 1817.  It  was  during  his  college  course  that  the  memorable  revival 
occurred  in  the  County  of  Saratoga,  and  some  adjoining  towns,  in  which  the 
labours  of  Mr-  Nettleton,  Dr.  Nott,  Dr.  Macauley,  and  others,  were  so 
prominent.  Sanford  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  work ;  mingled  with 
those  who  were  trembling  with  apprehension,  and  those  who  were  rejoicing 
in  hope,  as  he'hiui  opportunity;  and  not  a  few  were  supposed  to  hare  been 

*  Memoir  off  hb  Lifs.— Mfi.  from  Un.  Saafoid. 
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permanently  benefitted  by  hw  fervid  and  impreOBire  addresaeft.  Hia  enlhgi 
course  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  feeble  health,  and  bj  one  or  two 
somewhat  protracted  seasons  of  absence  in  consequence  of  it ;  nevertlielea, 
his  standing  for  scholarship  was  highly  respectable,  and  his  condnd  in  Ui 
relations  to  both  officers  and  students  was  most  fitting  and  exemplary.  He 
graduated  at  the  jCommencement  in  1820. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  succeeding  hb  graduation,  he  joined 
the  Theological  Seminary  .at  Princeton,  where  he  passed  the  next 
years  in  immediate  preparation  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His 
here,  as  in  College,  was  marked  by  a  most  diligent  and  conscientiona  di»> 
charge  of  all  his  duties.  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  intelleetasl 
powers  and  acquisitions,  but  his  high  moral  qualities,  especially  his  earacsi 
and  devoted  piety,  constituted  his  more  important  distinction. 

In  April,  1823,  Mr.  Sanford  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  «f 
New  York.  Immediately  after  this,  he  went  to  Idontreal,  L.  C,  and  for 
several  weeks  supplied  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 
Here  his  services  were  received  with  the  warmest  testimonies  of  approba* 
tion,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the  congregation  to  procure  kb 
permanent  settlement  among  them.  But,  though  the  call  which  they  gare 
him  was  entirely  unanimous,  and  in  the  highest  degree  cordial,  he  felt  hua- 
self  constrained,  after  much  deliberation  and  inquiry  concerning  his  datj, 
to  decline  it.  He  returned  from  Montreal  to  Princeton,  about  the  last  <d 
June,  where  he  remained  till  September,  when  his  connection  with  the 
Semiinary  ceased. 

A  call  from  the  new  Presbyterian  (now  the  First)  Church  of  Brooklja 
was  before  him,  at  the  same  time  with  that  from  Montreal ;  and  both  were 
urged  with  so  much  importunity,  and  both  presented  such  strong  daisu 
upon  his  regard,  that  his  mind  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  a  state  of  painfisl 
perplexity.  He  decided,  however,'  at  length,  in  favour  of  Brooklyn,  mmA 
was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  Church  on  the  16th  of  October. 

In  the  interval  between  leaving  the  Seminary  and  commencing  his  paa* 
toral  duties  at  Brooklyn,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Jackson,  then  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  formerly  of  Trenton,  N.  J., — a  lady  distinguished  alike  for 
natural  loveliness  and  devoted  piety.  It  turned  out,  however,  in  the  mji- 
terious  providence  of  God,  that  the  union  was  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Ai 
insidious  disease  had  been  at  work  for  some  time  in  her  system,  on  accunat 
of  which  it  was  thought  proper  that  she  should  submit  to  a  surgical  opera* 
tion ;  but,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  all  her  friends,  it  issued  fiatallj. 
She  died  on  the  6th  of  December.  Mr.  Sanford's  diary,  during  this  period 
of  overwhelming  affliction,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  many  of  hia  friends, 
proves  that,  while  his  heart  was  deeply  bruised  by  the  rod,  he  felt  the 
quiet  submission  of  a  child,  and  his  Christian  graces  shone  out  with  » 
greatly  increased  lustre. 

The  Congregation  i^  Montreal,  being  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
having  him  for  their  Pastor,  and  hoping  that  perhaps  something  might  hart 
wrought  a  change  in  his  mind  in  their  favour,  presented  him  with  anotkcr 
call  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  (1823,)  accompanied  with  letters  £ron 

'eral  most  respectable  individuals,  designed,  if  possible,  to  secure  his 
^ptance  of  it.     He  felt  obliged,  however,  again  to  return  a  negatiTi 
er, — being  convinced  that  the  place  in  which  Providence  had  already 
him,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  field  for  more  extensive  usefulness. 
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^  Mr.  Sanford  contmued  to  labour  with  great  aoceptance, — his  church  and 
i|i  congregation  both  rapidly  iocreasiDg  under  his  ministry, — till  October,  1928, 
ti  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
t  phia.  The  question  that  now  presented  itself  to  him  was  one  of  great 
t  difficulty  ; — the  Church  at  Philadelphia  being  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  United  States,  while  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
I  Church  of  which  he  was  then  Pastor,  were  of  the  strongest  kind,  as  it  had 
I  risen,  under  his  ministry,  from  a  mere  handful  to  a  large  and  respectable 
body.  And  what  added  to  his  embarrassment  was,  that,  about  the  same 
E  time,  his  friends  in  Montreal, — nothing  discouraged  by  previous  refusals, 
!  renewed  their  application  to  him,  enforced  by  the  judgment  of  some  men 
:  of  distinguished  name,  particularly  his  friend.  President  Nott. 

On  'the  6th  of  November  of  this  year,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 

\  Margaret  H.  Boardman,  then  of  Albany,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  William 

.  Boardman,*  formerly  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Newtown,  L.  I.     As  she 

still  survives,  it  would  be  indelicate  to  bear  what  would  otherwise  be  an 

appropriate  testimony  to  her  character ;  but  it  may  be  pardonable  at  least 

I   to  say  that  he  himself  speaks  of  her  in  his  journal  as  a  ''friend  congenial, 

sympathizing,   and  suitable  to  be  the  companion  of  a  minister  of  Jesus 

Christ." 

The  question  of  his  removal  was  before  him  for  about  three  months, 
before  it  was  finally  settled.  His  own  judgment  was  in  favour  of  an  accept- 
ance of  the  call ;  and  though  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  were  generally 
of  a  different  opinion,  they  finally  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and,  on  the  30th 
of  December,  he  was  allowed  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  On  the  11th 
of  January,  he  took  leave  pf  his  people  in  a  discourse  of  great  pathos, 
evincing  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  interests.  It  was 
published.  His  installation  at  Philadelphia  took  place  January  21,  1829. 
He  was  received  by  his  new  charge  with  every  expression  of  good-will, 
and  entered  at  once  ^ith  great  zeal  upon  the  discharge  of  his  appropriate 
duties. 

In  May,  1831,  Mr.  Sanford  received  a  call  from  the  M'Chord  Church, 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  felt  that  there  were  imperative  reasons  forbidding  his 
acceptance  of  it;. and,  accordingly,  without  much  delay,  returned  to  it  a 
negative  answer. 

During  the  succeeding  summer,  he  was  absent  a  good  deal  from  his  con- 
gregation on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  only  child,  and  his  mind,  from 
various  pauses ,  was  subjected  to  great  anxiety.  Indeed  his  own  health, 
from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia,  was  so  much  impaired  that 
he  was  but  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  care  that  rested 
upon  him.  About  the  middle  of  December,  he  took  a  violent  cold,  which 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  yet  more  violent  fever.  The  best 
medical  skill  was  put  in  requisition^  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  disease  was 
attended  with  great  bodily  suffering,  and,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time,  with  delirium  also ;  but  in  every  lucid  interval,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  pouring  beams  of  joy  into  his  soul.     He  died 

•  WiiiLiAM  BoARDMAH  WM  bofo  in  WiUiftiDstowD,  Man.,  in  1782;  wm  gfadnated  at  WU- 
liamB  College  in  1799 ;  waa  lioensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1803 ;  wtm  settled  in  the  ministiy 
•nooewlTely  at  Doanesbnrg  and  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  and  was  instaUed  as  Pastor  of  the  Churoh 
at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  in  Oetober,  1811,  where  he  died  Mareh  4,  1818,  in  the  thirty -serenth  year 
of  his  ao.  Dr.  Prime>  in  his  Histoiy  of  Long  Island,  says  of  him, — '<  He  was  s  man  of  atdaat 
and  aotire  piety,  and  died  deeply  regretted." 
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on  tlie  25th  of  December,  1831 ;  and  the  Funeral  solemnities  were  perfoTMd 
on  the  28th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Macauley  preached  on  the  occasion  froin  BeT^ 
lation  xiv.  13.  His  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  vault  of  Alexander  Henzj, 
Esq.,  but  was  subsequently  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  baried  beside  lit 
grave  of  his  first  wife. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Sanford  was  his  Farewell  Sermon  defiveni 
at  Brooklyn  in  1829. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Sanford  was  in  September,  1S24,  on  fb 
occasion  of  his  coming  to  Springfield,   Mass.,  to  represent   the  America 
Bible  Society  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  several  Benevolent  Associations  h 
Hampden  County.     As  he  was  to  pass  the  preceding  Sabbath  in  that  na^ 
bourhood,  I  asked  him  to  occupy  my  pulpit  in  the  afternoon,  and  be  eot- 
sented  to  do  so.     I  had  never  heard  him  spoken  of  as  an  eloqaent  mai, 
and  was  not  looking  for  any  thing  from  him  particularly  exciting  or  attndr 
ive.     He  laid  his  manuscript  sermon  before  him,  and  read  with 
freedom  for  about  half  an  hour;  and  if  he  had  stopped  then,  I  should 
said  that  the  performance  was  just  about  equal  to  my  expectations.     Bis 
though  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  manuscript,  he  had,  by  no  means,  is- 
ished  his  sermon ;  and  the  part  that  remained  made  all  that  had  gone  before 
seem  tame  and  frigid.     The  change  that  came  over  the  preacher  was  like  i 
transfiguration — ^from  reading  with  no  remarkable  animation,  thoagb  witk 
great  propriety,  he  passed,  by  an  almost  instantaneous  transition,  to  the 
most  impassioned  style  of  extemporaneous  address ;  and  his  splendid  dietke 
and  impressive  appeals,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fervour  of  his  manner, 
were  quite  irresistible.     1  afterwards  heard  him  deliver  an  extemporaaeov 
address  in  his  own  church;  but  it  left  me  with  the  impression,  which  was 
confirmed  by  some  of  his  stated  hearers,  that  there  was  great  inequali^  ia 
his  off-hand  efforts. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  which  1  have  referred,  Mr.  Sanford  was  a 
deep  mourner  for  the  then  recent  death  of  his  wife ;  and,  though  he  was 
exceedingly  interesting  in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  his  whole  appear- 
ance and  manner  showed  that  there  was  a  heavy  burden  upon  his  spiriL 
During  his  brief  stay  with  me,  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  that  seemed 
to  render  it  almost  necessary  that  he  should  be  present  at  a  wedding.  He 
did  not  decline,  but  I  saw  him  turn  away  from  the  joyous  scene,  looking  as 
if  his  heart  would  break.  He  talked  of  his  bereavement  in  a  manner  thai 
seemed  to  me  to  evince  an  extraordinary  depth  of  sensibility.  I  never  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  but  that  one  visit  to  West  Springfield  k6 
upon  my  mind  an  enduring  impression. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  B.  WATERBURT,  D.  D. 

BoROV,  May  9,  IStfL 
My  dear  Sir:  There  are  some  faces  which  painters  tell  us  it  is  almost  inpem- 
ble  to  sketch.  The  reason  is  that  the  countenance  in  repose  is  ao  milike  At 
same  countenance  in  its  more  excited  and  expressive  aspects.  To  exhibit  s«ck, 
the  artist  must  have  a  skill  like  that  which  paints  the  lightning  in  its  DtmUc 
flight,  or  its  blinding  oorrnscations.  So,  in  a  moral  sketch,  there  are  characters 
which  it  seems  to  me  we  can  never  truly  delineate.  The  lights  and  shades  ut 
so  intermingled  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  the  most  graphic  pen.  Such  I  ■■ 
inclined  to  think  is  the  case  with  my  mnch  esteemed,  but  now  departed,  IKnid, 
Jeseph  Sanford. 
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There  was  nothing  very  striking  about  him;  nothing  that  would  catch  and 
detain  tho  eye  of  a  stranger.    He  would  have  passed  almost  unobserred  among 
the   crowd.     Surrey  his  exterior.     You  behold  a  •frame  somewhat  large,  but 
loosely  joined,  and  ill-suited  to  great  muscular  effort;  a  countenance  of  marble 
paleness,  but  expressive,  I  may  say,  of  almost  heavenly  purity.    Look  Again, 
and  in  that  fiice,  especially  in  that  eye,  you  will  discern  an  intellect,  not  indeed 
of  colossal  dimensions,  but  well  balanced,  thoroughly  equipped  for  action',  and 
ready  to  move  at  the  bidding  of  the  highest  moral  impulses.    You  will  observe 
also  a  scrupulous  neatness  of  the  outward  man,  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  pro- 
fession and  his  character.     )Vhitefield  used  to  say, — *'  F^irat  holiness,  then  neat- 
ness."    The  inner  and  the  outer  man  should  in  this  respect  present  no  incon- 
graity.     Cowper  talks  of  the  '*  heavenly  mind's  being  indifferent  to  its  house  of 
clay."    /think  differently;  and  cannot  but  regret  that  he  ever  wrote  that  line; 
for  where  it  has  reformed  one  clerical  dandy,  it  has  encouraged  and  confirmed  in 
their  habits  a  dozen  clerical  slovens.     How  can  one  who  wears  the  linen  ephod, 
and  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  symbols  of  moral  purity, 
applied  in  the  Bible  to  his  oflScial  character,  be  '*  indifferent  to  "  even  his  "  house 
of  clay?  "     I  always  admired  the  exact  and  admirable  dress  of  my  friend  San- 
ford  ;  on  whose  garments,  as  well  as  on  whose  character,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  speck. 

In  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  him,  he  led  a  very  retired  life.  His  habits  were  almost  those  of  a  recluse, — 
probably  from  an  instinctive  love  of  retirement  in  part;  and  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  his  social  affections  found  scope  enough  in  a  correspondence,  where  the  heart 
was  at  least  as  much  concerned  as  the  intellect.  Alas!  the  early  spring  time  of 
nature's  affections  was  destined  soon  to  feel  the  chilling  blast  of  death.  All  who 
knew  him  in  the  Seminary,  however,  will  bear  witness  to  his  calm  and  heavenly 
demeanour,  and  will  remember  especially  his  devotional  exercises, — ^those  ardent 
prayers  in  which  his  own  soul,  taking  wing,  would  bear  us  along  with  him  in  his 
upward  flight. 

His  early  settlement  at  Brooklyn  I  have  always  regarded  as  unfortunate  for 
him ;  as  I  think  he  should  have  taken  time  for  a  larger  survey  of  the  field  of  cl^- 
cal  labour,  and  for  more  extensive  intercourse  with  the  business  world.  He 
needed,  as  appears  to  me,  an  interval  of  rest  from  study,  and  an  opportunity  of 
social  contact  with  the  scenes  of  active  life,  ere  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  were 
entered  upon.  But,  considering  the  call  as  one  from  Heaven,  he  accepted  it,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  his  ministerial  labours. 

It  was  an  auspicious  period  for  the  infant  church,  then  the  only  one  of  that 
denomination  in  what  is  now  called  **  the  City  of  Churches."  The  Congregation 
grew  rapidly  by  accessions  from  the  neighbouring  city,  of  influential  church  mem- 
bers who  came  to  reside  on  the  beautiful  **  heights,"  and  also  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  his  labours  as  a  Pastor  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  place  at  length 
became  too  strait  for  them ;  and  to  accommodate  the  increasing  congregation  they 
were  obliged  to  enlarge  the  church  edifice. 

His  marriage,  which  occurred  shortly  after  he  left  the  Seminary,  was  an  event 
which  gave  promise  of  the  highest  earthly  enjoyment.  The  lady  was  every 
way  fitted  to  grace  the  new  station  which  she  seemed  destined  to  occupy.  Her 
character,  as  represented  by  those  who  knew  her,  was  a  model  of  excellence; 
especially  of  that  excellence  requisite  in  the  wife  of  a  clergyman.  But  alas !  there 
was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  this  prospective  bliss.  Scarcely  had  the  nuptial 
wreath  been  placed  upon  her  brow,  ere  it  was  exchanged  for  the  fillet  of  death. 
Poor  Sanford  was  smitten  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  All  his  visions  of  happiness  for 
this  world  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  vanish  with  her  expiring  breath.  For  a  long 
time  after,  deep  sadness  rested  upon  his  brow;  and  though,  for  a  moment,  the 
shadow  might  be  chased  away , yet  it  would  quickly  gather  again  and  settle  there, — 
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the  enduring  signature  of  blasted  hopes  and  lacerated  affections.  With  & 
ment  such  as  he  possessed,  and  with  sensibilities  so  keen,  nothing  less  than  tk 
pofrer  of  Divine  grace  could  have  sustained  him.  But  terrible  as  the  blov  waa 
his  faith  failed  not;  and  the  event  that  severed  his  heart  from  earth,  aeakd  t 
dear  to  Heaven.  He  rose  from  the  prtosure  to  an  elevation  of  parpose  aBi« 
purity  of  life,  such  as  one  might  covet,  even  at  so  great  an  expense  of  sniaai 
as  that  by  which,  in  his  case,  they  were  purchased. 

It  was  after  this  sad  event  that  circumstances  brought  me  into  more  iDtlatfe 
fellowship  with  this  excellent  man.  The  friendship  which  began  between  as  «■ 
founded  on  a  basis  that  promised  not  only  endurance,  but  the  purest  enjojaai 
Similarity  of  tastes  made  us  brothers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Ik 
social  element  I  found  to  be  warm  in  his  breast.  As  if  forbidden  bjr  the  aami 
recollections  of  the  past  to  allow  his  affections  for  years  to  fix  npon  one  of  thcotfaa 
sex,  he  seemed  to  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge  this  new  formed  friendship,  whidi, 
though  no  compensation  for  his  loss,  was  at  least  some  alleviation  onder  it. 

Mr.  San  ford's  separation  from  his  people  at  Brooklyn  was  as  sore  a  trial  19 
him  as  it  could  have  been  to  them.  For  never  was  a  pastor  more  beloTed,  sora 
place  more  consecrated  by  past  recollections,  both  painful  and  pleasing.  On  chia 
as  on  other  important  occasions,  he  acted,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  h^  wti 
solemn  sense  of  duty. 

Many  are  ready  with  their  censuses,  and  even  their  suspicions  of  sinister 
motives,  when  a  minister  accepts  a  call  from  another  congregation.  £speciifif 
is  this  the  case,  when  the  translation  is  to  a  higher  station,  and  the  oompensaM 
for  his  services  is  relatively  greater.  As  ministers  are  not  angels  in  the  sense  «f 
absolute  sinlessness  or  pure  spirituality,  they  may  possibly  sometimes  be  init' 
onced  by  motives  which  ordinarily  influence  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  am  notswr 
that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin  in  a  minister,  other  things  being  eqoal,  ta 
accept  a  station  which  could  place  his  family  in  more  eligible  circomstaooea,  er 
afford  to  himself  additional  intellectual  stimulus. 

But  Mr.  Sanford's  removal  to  Philadelphia  could  scarcely  have  been 
by  either  of  the  above  inducements.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 
considerations  that  influenced  him,  he,  or  rather  <&ey,  (for  by  this  time  he 
narried  to  his  second  wife,)  seem  to  have  made  the  change  with  reasonaUe  hofei 
of  usefulne.ss  and  happiness.     But  there  was  a  '*  crook  in  the  lot."     Some  thiap 
between  himself  and  a  portion  of  his  congregation  occurred,  that  served  to 
depress  his  spirits;  and  just  at  this  critical  juncture,  death  came  to  translate  kis 
to  a  better  world.     I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  say  much  concemii^  bs 
last  hours;  nor  is  it  material, — since  his  life,  the  best  criterion  of  Christian  char- 
acter, was  so  luminous.     Such  was  the  brief  career  of  a  roan  who  made  htde 
noise  in  the  world;  who  never  spread  his  sails  to  catch  the  popular  broese;  vte 
was  characteristically  modest,  even  retiring;  but  who  nevertheless  had  a  veiaof 
moral  and  mental  excellence,  the  purity  and  richness  of  which  none  oould  knev, 
who  did  not  go  beneath  its  surface  to  discover  it. 

He  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  model  pastor.  His  appearanct,  without  Wisp 
stiffly  clerical,  impressed  you  with  the  idea  of  a  pure  and  elevated  character 
His  manners  were  kind  artd  conciliatory.  When  he  spoke,  his  countenance  woek 
naturally  brighten  into  a  smile;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  like  affectatioo  cr 
levity.-  His  chastened  aspect  forbade  all  undue  familiarity;  but  he  was  neitlMr 
harsh  nor  repulsive.  Men  would  approach  him  with  respect;  and  upon  a  dor 
intimate  acquaintance,  that  respect  would  be  very  apt  to  grow  into  admiratiaa. 
His  intellect  partook  more  perhaps  of  the  imaginative,  than  the  logical ; — a  tnit 
the  more  valuable  in  a  minister,  when  we  recollect  that  ordinarily  it  is  aooomjie- 
nied  with  deep  feeling  and  earnestness.  The  gigantic  intellect,  like  that  of  HiB. 
or  Chalmers,  or  Mason,  may  dazzle  and  enrapture;  but  in  general,  the  mind  tbat 
assimilates  more  nearly  with  our  own,  is  best  adapted  to  impart  permanent 
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aition.  Wc  want  some  sort  of  sympathy  even  in  the  inieUeet  of  a  pastor.  I 
anaintain,  therefore,  that  congregations,  even  our  city  congregations,  are  not 
always  wise  in  seeking  some  great  intellect  that  shall  minister  as  much  to  their 
pride  as  to  their  improvement.  The  pulpit  may  be  well  sustained,  and  for  years 
has  been,  where  there  was  neither  great  depth  of  learning,  nor  brilliancy  of 
l^enias. 

Mr.  Sanford  had  an  ardent  mind, — one  that  took  fire  by  its  own  action;  com- 
manicating  warmth  and  light  to  the  congregation,  and  ever  and  anon  flashing 
tipon  them  some  brilliant  thought  or  some  burning  sentence.  His'method  of  pre- 
paration for  the  pulpit,  I  understood  him  to  say,  was  to  write  out  the  body  of 
his  discourse.     He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  ideas,  and  trusted  to  the 
suggestive  principle  for  language.     There  was  thus  a  freedom  and  warmth  in  his 
delivery,  which  a  servile  adherence  to  a  manuscript  does  not  admit  of.     By  this 
method  also,  he  had  his  beat  and  tooirst  aspect  as  a  preacher.     Sometimes  the 
mind  would  be  at  fault,  and  not  answer  to  the  wishes  of  the  speaker,  or  the 
expectations  of  the  audience.     In  such  a  case,  the  struggle  would  be  apparent  in 
a  vain  i^ndeavour  to  waken  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers.     The  people  are  very 
apt  to  know  when  a  minister  fails,  and  when  he  succeeds.     But  at  other  times, 
his  whole  soul, — intellect,  heart,  and  fancy;  would  move  in  a  path  of  light,  as 
if  he  had  borrowed  the  strong  wing  of  a  seraph,  and  meant  to  bear  us  away  to 
his  bright  abode.     He  had  unction, — a  word  expressive  of  strong  natural  sensi- 
bility allied  to  a  manner  that  gives  it  electrical  effect.     He  spoke  /roj?i  the  heart,. 
and  to  the  heart.     Beginning  in  a  serious  but  earnest  strain, — ^generally  in  the 
way  of  exposition,  he  would  wax  warm  with  his  subject;  and  ere  long  his  soul 
would  begin  to  overflow  upon  the  people,  until,  as  he  approached,  the  close,  he 
would  rise  into  what  I  should  term  a  radiant  atmosphere;  and  then  he  began  to 
shine.     Every  individual  felt,  in  the  closing  appeal,  that  there  stood  before  him 
sn  ambassador  of  God.     What  heart  could  steel  itself  against  the  tender  and 
startling  appeals  which  then  burst  upon  the  ear?     In  the  application  he  was  pow- 
erful,— a  point  as  truly  indicative  of  excellence  in  the  preacher,  as  it  is  rare  in 
the  exemplification. 

But  his  prayers,  if  the  comparison  be  not  out  of  plaoe,  were  better  than  his 
preaching.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  I  heard  in  the  pulpit  more  appropriate,  fervent 
and  afiVcting  prayers; — prayers  that  seemed  so  to  take  hold  of  the  very  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  struggle  to  open  them.  Here  was  seen  the  man  of  God,— one  who 
lived  on  the  mount,  '*  seeing  God  face  to  face." 

This  good  man  had  pastoral  talents  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  hour  of  afflie- 
tion,  at  the  bed  of  death,  who  could  speak  appropriately,  if  he  could  not?  Greatly 
in  this  respect  did  he  endear  himself  to  his  people.  But  I  am  running  on  with 
the  ardour  of  an  admirer  and  friend,  and  in  a  strain  which  to  some  may  savour 
of  exaggerated  eulogy.  If  so,  let  them  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship. I  am  not  conscious,  however,  of  exalting  too  highly  the  virtues  of  my 
friend.  I  am  glad,  moreover,  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  Join  you  in  an  effort 
to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  a  character,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
world  where  modest  merit  has  so  little  chance  for  immortality. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  WATERBURT. 
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JOSEPH  STIBBS  CHRISTMAS.^ 

1824—1830. 

Joseph  Stibbb  Christmas,  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  ChristeH, 
was  born  in  Georgetown,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  April  10, 1803.  His  pamli 
had  thirteen  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eighth.  His  father,  who  vu 
desoended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  North  of  England,  removed  to  tie 
country  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  if 
the  Revolution.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Stihbs,  emigrated  fitni 
London,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

His  early  years  were  marked  by  decisive  indications  of  a   beautiful  and 
versatile  mind.     He  had  an  uncommon  taste  for  rural  scenery,  and  delighted 
greatly  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  occasionally  exercised  himself  verj 
successfully  in  writing  poetry.     Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  oo>u» 
at  an  Academy  in  Beavertown,  Pa.,  he  became,  in  1815,  a   member  of 
Washington  College,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  maintained  the  higbest 
standing  as  a  scholar,  though  he  still  indulged  his  passion  for  the  fine  artf. 
and  intended  then  to  devote  his  life  to  them.     In  the  summer  of  1819. 
however,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth,  in  coos^ 
quence  of  the  death  of  two  of  his  fellow-students;  and,  after  a  somewhat 
protracted  season  of  reflection  and  anxiety,  he  was  enabled,  as  he  believed, 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  and  glory  of  his  Redeemer.     He  grad- 
uated, with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  in  September ;  and,  immedi- 
ately after,  returned  home  to  Georgetown,  and  thence  removed  with  tht 
family  to  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  0.     There  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine ;  for,  though  his  own  feelings  were  strongly  in  favour  of  eoteriai^ 
the  ministry,  yet  there  were  obstacles  then  in  the  way  of  it,  to  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  yield;  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1821,  that 
the  way  wias  made  clear  for  him  to  engage  in  the  study  of  Theologj.     It 
was  in  May  of  this  year,  shortly  after  he  had  relinquished  the  stndj  of 
medicine,  that  he  miuJe  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  was  received 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wooster,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Barr.     He  was  now  a  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to  Princeton,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Here  he  continued  during  the  usual  period  of  three 
years,  acquitting  himself  most  creditably  in  the  various  departments  of 
study,  and  availing  himself  of  the  many  opportunities  for  usefulness  whkk 
his  situation  presented.  During  his  connection  with  the  Seminary  he  beeame 
deeply  interested  in  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  France  and  the 
Yallies  of  Piedmont,  and  had  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  a  mission  amooj; 
them.  But  immediately  after  his  licensure  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  April,  1824, — a  messenger  from  the  then  new  church  in  Montreal 
came  to  him,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  services  in  that  important  podtioo. 
Though  he  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  listen  to  the  proposal, — ^haTing 
previously  made  up  hb  mind  in  favour  of  another  field  of  labour,  yet  suck 
were  the  arguments  by  which  the  application  was  enforced,  and  so  unani- 
mous were  his  brethren  in  advising  him  to  yield  to  it,  that  he  finally  deter^ 
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luined  to  proceed  to  Montreal,  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  more  intelli- 
gent judgment  in  respect  to  hia  duty.  Ho  reached  there  on  the  5th  of 
May  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  Congregation  gave  him  a  unani- 
mous call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and,  having  become  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  was  ordained  and  installed  by  a  committee  of 
tbat  Body,  on  the  Ist  of  Angust.  Here  he  entered  a  field  of  labour  to 
which  his  health  was  very  inadequate ;  though  the  strength  of  his  resolu- 
tion and  the  vigour  of  his  good  affections,  achieved,  for  a  time,  no  inconsid- 
ei*able  triumph  over  his  bodily  infirmities. 

In  June,  1825,  he  was  married  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Perez  Jones,  of 
the  city  .of  New  York, — a  lady  eminently  qualified  to  occupy  with  dignity 
and  usefulness  the  situation  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her. 

Mr.  Christmas  remained  in  Montreal  a  little  more  than  four  years;  during 
which  time  he  not  only  discharged  with  great  fidelity  his  duties  as  a  Pastor^ 
but  engaged  in  many  other  important  services  having  a  bearing  on  the  cause 
of  Christ.  In  1827,  a  revival  of  religion  took  place  under  his  ministry,  in 
the  issue  of  which  about  one  hundred  were  added  to  the  church.  He  made 
a  number  of  vigorous  and  well  directed  efforts  through  the  press,  which 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  favour  of  both  piety  and  morality. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1828,  he  left  Montreal,  with  his  health  greatly 
reduced,  though  not  without  some  hope  that  it  might  be  restored ;  but,  find- 
ing himself  little  benefitted  by  travel,  ho  felt  constrained  to  ask  for  a  disso- 
lution of  his  pastoral  relation ;  and  bis  congregation,  though  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  were  so  well  persuaded  that  his  removal  was  probably 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  his  life,  that  they  could  not  oppose  the 
measure.  The  Presbytery  accordingly  released  him  from  his  charge  in 
October;  and,  immediately  after,  he  and  his  family  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  house  of  his  wife's  father,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  December,  he  made  his  arrangements  for  a  voyage,  as  Chaplain  of  ono 
of  the  public  ships,  in  the  hope  that  his  health  might  thereby  be  improved. 
13ut,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  delay  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
intended  to  sail,  he  took  passage,  early  in  January,  1829,  for  New  Orleans, 
as  Agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society.     Finding,  on  his  arrival  there, 
that  he  was  unfavourably  affected  by  the  climate,  and  too  feeble  to  prose- 
cute his  Agency  to  advantage,  he  returned  almost  immediately  to  New  York. 
On  reaching  his  family,  he  found  that  his  youngest  daughter,  an  infant  six 
months  old,  had  been  dangerously  ill  during  his  absence,  and  was  then 
apparently  near  the  close  of  life.     She  died  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  the  other  daughter,  and  only  remaining  child,  nearly  three  years 
old,  was  taken  ill,  and  was  also  removed  by  death  on  the  Sd  of  May.     The 
health  of  Mrs.  Christmas  had  become  seriously  affected  by  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  incident  to  her  repeated  bereavements ;  and  partly  from  the  hope 
that  she  might  experience  benefit  from  breathing  a  different  air,  and  ming- 
ling in  new  scenes,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend,  S.  Y.  S. 
Wilder,  Esq.,  to  pass  the  summer  at  his  ^residence  in  Bolton,  Mass.     There 
his  own  health  was  considerably  recruited,  and  he  preached  to  a  newly 
formed  congregation  in  that  place,  and  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  it.     Mrs.  Christmas,  however,  was  steadily  declining  under  a 
pulmonary  disease ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  little  hope  was  entertained  of 
her  recovery.     They  returned  to  New  York  early  in  July ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  August  she  died  in  the  exercise  of  a  triumphant  faith. 
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With  Buch  exquisite  seDsibilities  as  Mr.  Christmas  possessed,  nothing  la 
could  be  expected  than  that  he  should  feel  most,  deeply  this  desolation 
stroke ;  but,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  become  paralyzed  with  soirov, 
and  to  sink  into  a  state  of  hopeless  inactivity,  he  girded  himself  anew  f^r 
his  work,  resolved  to  devote  to  the  service  of  God  whatever  of  life  ai 
strength  might  still  remain  to  him. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  from  tfc£ 
Bowery  Congregation,  New  York,  to  become  their  Pastor;  and  his  inwtall» 
tion  took  place  a  week  or  two  afterwards.  His  health  had  now  constdenUj 
improved,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  be  permaneBtlj 
established ;  but  scarcely  had  he  entered  his  new  field,  before  death  t«- 
minated  his  earthly  career.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  and  in  the  confidcsl 
and  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious  reward,  on  Sunday  morning,  March  14, 1890, 
aged  twcntj-seven  years,  wanting  one  month.  His  Funeral  Sermon  wu 
preached' by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  and  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Christmas'  publications,  exclosiTe  of  bis 
contributions  to  periodicals': — A  Poem,  in  two  Cantos,  entitled  *'  the  Artist," 
1819.  Report  of  the  Montreal  Bible  Society,  1826.  Tract  on  Bepettk 
ance:  No.  183  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  1826.  A  pamphlet  «■ 
Romanism.  A  Discourse  on  the  nature  of  that  Inability  whieh  preTesIs 
the  Sinner  from  embracing  thB  Gospel,  1827.  An  Appeal  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lower  Canada  on  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits,  1828.  A  Tract  p^ 
lished  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  entitled  ^vMary  Le  Flenr."  A 
Farewell  Letter  to  the  American  Presbyterian  Society  at  Montreal,  l^SS. 
An  Address  to  Physicians  on  Temperance,  1829.  An  Appeal  to  Groeen 
on  the  same  subject,  1829. 

A  Memoir  of  Mr.  Christmas,  by  Eleazar  Lord,  Esq.,  was  published  is 
1831,  to  which  arc  appended  some  6f  the  more  important  of  his  writisp. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.  D. 

BosxoN,  ]>eoember  27,  ISIfi. 

Dear  Sir:  My  recollections  and  impressions  of  Mr.  Christmas  are  siuniBarflf 
these : — 

He  was  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  in  complexion  and  expression;  bst 
of  only  medium  stature.  The  beauty  of  his  face  would  have  been  of  feminiat 
softness,  but  for  the  manliness  of  the  intellect  and  sentiment  which  redeemed  it 
His  understanding  was  penetrating,  clear  and  sound.  Bis  memory  was  uacm 
monly  retentive.  His  social  qualities  were  of  a  high  order;  a  constant  suDshM 
of  cheerfulness  accompanied  him;  a  meek  and  unambitious  spirit  allied  tograi 
firmness  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  a  little  groap  of 
twelve  in  the  Seminary,  who  together  practised  extemporaneous  debating  od  the 
profoundcr  questions  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics.  His  rank  among  us  then 
was  high.  Of  his  religious  character  I  retain  no  other  recollections  than  that  I 
always  regarded  him  as  a  peculiarly  spiritual  man. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  reached  so  meagre  a  result  in  answer  to  your  inqoini 
oonoerhing  my  old  friend. 

I  am  yours  most  affectionately, 

EDWARD  N.  KIRK. 
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PROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  WILKES,  D.  D. 

MoHTBSAL,  L.  C,  December.  10, 1848. 

JEter.  and  dear  Sir:  To  note  down  some  recollections  of  the  gifted  and  now 
sainted  Christmas,  is  a  task  affecting,  yet  pleasant.  It  is  fitting  that  your  forth- 
coming work  should  contain  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  course  of  this  young 
American  clergyman,  who,  though  early  removed  to  his  reward,  was  distin- 
guished by  no  ordinary  qualities,  and  was  favoured  with  more  than  usual  success 
during  his  brief  ministry.  Lovely  in  his  life,  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  years.  'One  loves  to  recall  his  dignified  and  graceful  mien, 
his  blameless  life,  his  powerful  utterance  of  the  truths  of  God,  and  his  untiring, 
earnest  consecration  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  one  object  of  his  life, — the  glory 
of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Most  profitable  is  such  an  exercise  of  the 
memory,  too  often  encumbered  with  things  of  little  value.  It  is  refreshing  to 
dwell  awhile  on  one  '*  who  feared  God  above  many,"  and  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  bright  example  of  devotcdness  to  Christ's  cause. 

A  calm ,  review,  at  this  distance  of  time,  gives  rise  to  the  conviction  that  his 
was  a  special  mission  to  this  Northern  frontier  of  American  Christendom ,~- 
designed  to  begin  a  work  of  spiritual  amelioration,  which,  receiving  then  an 
impulse  and  an  impression,  has  steadily  advanced  until  this  present,  through 
various  channels,  and  in  quarters,  and  by  instruments,  then  unlocked  for.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since  that  mission  was  introduced,  and 
^uly  wonderful  have  been  the  results.  As  your  space  will  not  admit  of  enlarge* 
ment  on  a  merely  collateral  topic,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  that  there  were  then 
only  four  Protestant  places  of  worship  in  the  city,  and  that  the  aggregate  numb^sr 
of  those  who  **  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  was  lamentably.small. 
There  are  now  nearly  twenty  Protestant  houses  of  prayer.  In  most  of  these 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  earnest  ministry,  while  the  aggregate  of  those  who 
*'  know  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,"  is  large.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  short  ministry  of  my  loved  friend,  as  giving  impulse  and  impress 
to  this  movement — that  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  religion  in  Montreal 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years;  but  the  opinion  may  foe  recorded  that  He 
who  orders  all  things  well,  and  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  has 
made  use  of  that  ministry  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  achievement  of  the 
progress,  imperfect  as  it  still  is,  over  which  we  now  rejoice. 

Mr.  Christmas  was  the  first  pastor  of  a  small  church,  formed  of  individuals 
who  had  been  connected  with  a  congregation,  gathered  by  a  clergyman  from 
Scotland,  belonging  there  to  a  Dissenting  Presbyterian  Body,  whose  place  of 
worship  in  Montreal  had  been  erected  chiefly  by  pecuniary  aid  from  the  United 
States.  On  the  demise  of  that  clergyman,  a  bare  majority  of  the  owners  of 
pews  determined  to  become  identified  with  the  Established  Church  of  SScotland, 
and.  as  a  consequence,  the  above  mentioned  persons, — chiefly  natives  of  the 
United  States,  seceded,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Chunch  and  Society,  hav- 
ing at  length  the  corporate  designation  of  **  the  American  Presbyterian  Church." 
This  infant  body  had  enjoyed  the  temporary  services  of  several  able  young  cler- 
gymen, but  at  length  received  the  pastoral  labours  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Not  personally  identified  at  the  time  with  the  church,  I  have  yet  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  his  first  appearance  in  this  sphere  of  labour,  and  of  the  attractiveness  of 
his  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  prejudice  which  then  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  English-speaking  people  generally  against  every  thing  and  every 
body  not  of  British  origin.  My  impressions  are  of  his  personal  gracefulness  and 
manly  beauty,  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  attired  in  clerical  vestments, — as  also 
of  the  finished  style  and  forcible  character  of  his  discourses.  Quite  young,  he  was 
yet  manifestly  ''  a  scribe  well-instructed," — a  workman  who  ''  rightly  divided  the 
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word  of  truth."  His  literary  and  theological  advantages,  which  had  beeo  grat, 
he  had  used  to  good  purpose,  so  that  he  appeared  on  all  occasions  **  UioroiigUf 
furnished." 

The  people  of  his  immediate  charge,  not  having  yet  completed  the  erection  ef 
their  place  of  worship,  were  indebted  to  other  congregations  for  the  use  of  tketis', 
at  hours  during  which  they  did  not  occupy  them.  This  was  in  some  respects  i 
disadvantage  in  the  work  of  organization;  yet  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
young  minister  to  the  notice  of  many,  who  might  otherwise  have  never  hew! 
him.  There  wore  at  the  time  scattered  through  the  other  churches,  eertais 
well-instructed  and  devout  adherents  of  several  of  the  Dissenting  Cfanrcbes  a 
England  and  Scotland,  of  which  there  were  no  reprteentatives  here.  There  were 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Presbyterians  not  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — nea 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  piety.  Some  of  these  were  drawn  around  Mr. 
Christmas,  because  of  sympathy  with  his  doctrinal  views,  and  with  the  forms  of 
Divine  worship  adopted, — as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  Dr.  Watts*  Psalms  airf 
Hymns.  Part  of  them  united  with  the  church,  while  others  merely  becaae 
identified  with  the  congregation.  With  much  that  was  excellent  and  elfeelm, 
however,  this  was  not  the  characteristic  period  of  our  friend's  ministry.  It  wis 
the  Lord's  purpose  ere  long  to  vouchsafe  to  him  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

You  are  doubtless  informed  from  other  sources  of  the  fact  that,  after  laboor* 
ing  a  number  of  months,  it  became  needful  that  he  should  visit  the  neigbbouriii^ 
States,  and  his  own  native  region,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  &id  in  the 
erection  of  the  large  place  of  worship  in  which  he  was  to  minister;  and  that, 
during  this  visit,  he  met  the  late  Dr.  Nettleton,  and  enjoyed  the  unspeakable 
advantage  of  beholding  one  of  those  wonderful  works  of  grace  by  which  the 
ministry  of  that  remarkable  man  was  at  this  period  attended.  During  Ui 
absence,  the  little  flock  was  much  in  prayer,  while  the  Sabbath  School 
maintaiued  with  unwonted  vigour.  By  uniting  with  that  institution  as  j 
I  became,  at  this  time,  connected  with  the  congpregation,  and  was  also,  I  humbly 
hopoj  '*  found  "  by  that  Good  Shepherd  who  seeketh  and  saveth  the  lost. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Christmas  returned  to  his  chaige  under  the 
influence  of  what  might  perhaps  be  denominated,  not  inappropriately,  a  seooai 
conversion.     Truly  has  the  Qerman  poet  sung 

"  Earnestness  is  life.'' 

And  it  has  been  recently  well  said  by  a  Quarterly  Reviewer, — '*  The  acorn  i^  a 
quiet  little  nut;  but  let  it  be  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother  earth,  sUcntly 
building  up  its  massive  trunk  amid  the  passing  generations  of  trees  and  of  wood* 
men,  and  you  behold  the  living  oak  that  wrestles  stoutly  with  the  storm.     The 
lion's  whelp,  reposing  in  his  lair,  is  a  gentle  creature :  but  give  him  time,  and  ha  will 
show  you  what  is  in  him.     The  lightning  sleeps  in  the  thunder-cloud,  but  when 
it  tears  its  prison,  how  it  scathes  and  blasts  the  works  of  nature  and  of  maal 
How^  cold  a  thing  is  gunpowder, — only  let  the  upark  touch  it!     £ven  so  is  it  in 
the  world  of  mind.     Let  a  man's  soul  be  quickened,  called  forth  by  some  great 
principle,  some  grand  ambition,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  his  strength,  and 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  inward  thought,  what  deeds  will  he  not  do,  far 
good  or  for  evil,  just  because  he  is  in  earnest,  believing  strongly,  and  so  actix^ 
out  what  he  believes."*    This  ''great  principle,"  this  ''grand  ambition,"  this 
master  passion,  in  Mr.  Christmas,  was  henceforth  the  conversion  of  sinners,  aoJ 
the  advancement  of  our  Lord's  Kingdom.     Devout  before,  and  devoted,  he  had 
served  the  Lord  in  a  manner  superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries;  but  now 
it  was  absorption :  "  this  one  thing  I  do  "  was  his  practical  motto;  and  every* 
thing  was  subordinate  to  this  great  object.     In  him  "earnestness  was  life," and 
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&  noble  life  did  it  prove.    Would  that  sadi  impabes  quickened  us  all — ^hov 
gi^t  then  our  effectiveneatt! 

My  impressions  are  distinct  of  the  unwonted  solemnitj  and  power  of  his  puU 
pit  exercises.  His  preaching  was  doctrinal  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  occa- 
sionally controversial  for  the  important  end  of  discrimination.  He  "chose 
acceptable  words,"  and  handled  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  with  the  skill  of  a 
mabter.  I  have  sketches  of  many  of  his  discourses  taken  down  at  the  time: 
they  bear  the  marks  of  adaptation  to  the  existing  wants  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
of  much  beauty  and  force.  Usefulness  is  obviously  the  design  according  to  which 
they  were  composed.  Some  of  the  practical  appeals  are  remarkably  pungent  and 
searching;  others  are  full  of  earnest  tenderness.  He  understood  the  sentiment 
in  its  highest  sense, — *'  Omnia  vincit  amor."  And  yet  I  recollect  one  or  more 
instances  of  individuals  becoming  so  infuriated  by  the  scorching  discrimination 
of  some  of  his  sermons,  that,  as  confessed  afterwards,  temptation  was  felt  to 
shoot  the  preacher.  I  do  not  remember  ever  leaving  the  house  of  prayer,  with 
the  impressions,  in  some  quarters  so  common,  which  suggest  the  remarks ,~- 
"  that  was  a  well  written  sermon  " — "  there  was  much  originality  of  thought  in 
that  discourse  " — *'  tbat  minister's  style  is  very  chaste."  No.  It  was  all  homo 
work — the  preacher  was  forgotten  in  the  truth,  and  so  earnest  was  he  that  peo* 
pie  should  hear  and  feel  thai,  that  he- stood  modestly  behind  it,  not  desirous  of 
himself  being  noticed. 

Yet  his  style  was  easy  and  graceful,  and  frequently  of  a  high  character.  I  think 
you  will  agree  in  the  opinion  that  "Valedictory  Admonitions," — a  pamphlet 
of  thirty-six  pages,  octavo,  is  beautifully  and  vigorously  written,  and,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  such  was  his  accustomed  style.  Many  of  his  discourses  were 
written  fully  out,  but  he  never  read  them  in  the  pulpit.  He  appeared  there 
usually,  and  I  think  uniformly,  without  notes.  His  delivery  was  chaste  and 
very  solemn;  but  too  unim passioned  for  the  higher  flights  of  oratory.  His  public 
prayers  were  quite  remarkable  for  scriptural  phrases  happily  introduced,  as 
also  for  fervour  and  solemnity.  I  never  heard  him  use  a  coarse,  or  fkmiliar,  or 
slang,  expression  in  prayer.  My  impression  is  that  he  frequently  composed 
prayers  in  order  to  improvement  in  this  part  of  public  worship.  Occasionally, 
after  the  introductory  devotional  exercises,  he  would  pronounce  the  text  of  his 
discourse,  and  then  pause,  saying, — "Christians,  I  am  about  to  address  the  uncon- 
cerned (or  some  other  class)  from  these  words;  it  will  be  in  vain  without  the 
Divine  blessing — let  us  spend  a  minute  in  united,  silent  prayer."  That  minute  or 
two  of  stillness,  only  here  and  there  broken  by  the  sigh  of  the  earnest  petitioners, 
was  an  affecting  preparative  for  a  discourse  full  of  "  Christ  and  Him  crucified." 
Truly  did  he  say  in  "  Valedictory  Admonitions," — "  During  four  years,  I  have 
testified  to  you  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood.  I  have  sedulously  avoided  all 
curious  questions,  doubtful  disputations,  and  every  subject  whose  radiations 
do  not  branch  into  the  very  heart  of  Christianity.  The  Heart-searcher  is  witness 
that  I  have  been  anxious  to  engrave  such  truths  upon  your  mind,  as  it  were 
worthy  an  immortal  spirit  to  bear  recorded  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart,  and  such 
as  I  knew  must  one  day  be  exliibited  as  evidence  of  what  was  written  on  my 
own."  "  When  I  think  that  perhaps  a  little  more  pains-taking  on  my  part,  a 
little  more  travail  of  the  heart  in  prayer,  a  little  more  labour  of  the  intellect  in 
the  presentation  of  motives,  a  little  more  toil  of  the  body  in  following  you  with 
entreaties  of  solicitude  to  your  dwellings,  might  possibly  have  saved  some  one, 
I  feel  that  there  may  be  a  propriety  in  adopting  the  Psalmist's  petition, — '  Deliver 
me  from  blood-guiUinesSy  O  Ood ,  thou  God  of  my  salvation.*  **  What  earnest- 
ness! 

His  character  was  simple,  childlike,  spotless.  He  knew  comparatively  little 
of  the  world— occasionally  this  was  a  disadvantage  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  and 
busy  population  like  ours.    Still,  whatever  observers  or  opponents  may  have  said 
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of  his  eDthusiasm,  or  even  of  his  fanaticism,  they  could  not  question  the  lio- 
cerity  and  consistency  of  his  godliness.  Into  the  details  of  the  hlessed  rerrolt 
of  religion  which  occurred  here  and  in  the  neighhouring  town  of  St.  Andrews 
your  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter.  But  it  may  he  noted  with  respect  to  his 
own  course,  that  while  he  lahoured  untiringly  and  to  exhaustion,  be  also  foosd 
employment  for  others.  Christians  were  instructed  in  their  responaibtbty  as 
stewards,  and  they  were  earnestly  enjoined  to  he  faithful.  Although  a  persoml 
matter,  it  may  not  ho  without  interest  for  me  to  state  that,  having  united  with 
the  church  some  months  after  Mr.  G.'s  return  from  the  yisit  to  the  United  Stales 
above  alluded  to,  he  ere  long  kindly  but  solemnly  called  my  attention  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  He  was  only  two  years  my  senior,  but  I  well  recollect  the 
impression  his  appeal  produced  upon  my  mind.  At  the  time,  I  did  not-  yield, 
having  doubts  as  to  the  matter  of  duty.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  however,  lor 
the  purpose  of  exciting  others  to  "  go  and  do  likewise,"  that  he  was  authorixed 
by  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  of  whose  name  I  was  then  and  still  remain  igne> 
rant,  to  offer  me  the  needful  pecuniary  advances  in  the  way  of  loan  or  oth«'wise. 
At  the  time,  I  was  just  entering  into  new  commercial  relations.  But  the  sugges* 
tion  of  my  beloved  friend  never  left  me;  the  path  of  duty  gradually  opened  tt 
my  own  mind;  and,  having  acquired  sufficient  pecuniary  means  in  business  Is 
pay  my  own  expenses  through  a  course  of  study,  Mr.  Christmas  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  me  abandon  profitable  commercial  engagements  for  that  higher 
work  to  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  direct  my  attention*.  Yoa  will  pardea 
this  allusion  to  a  personal  affair — it  is  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  subject  of  this  notice  endeavoured  to  press  all  into  that  department  of  the 
Lord's  service,  for  which  he  supposed  them  respectively  qualified. 

I  have  already  exceeded  your  limits,  and  must  not  extend  my  remarks.  It  is 
now  more  than  twenty  years  since  we  parted,  to  meet  no  more,  until  the  Father^ 
house  is  opened  not  for  one  only,  but,  if  it  may  be,  through  grace,  for  both. 
He,  prostrated  in  health,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his  charge,  was  on  the  ere 
of  returning  to  his  native  South — 1,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to  my  native  East  on  the 
other  side  the  Atlantic,  there  to  pursue  literary  and  theological  studies.  In  two 
years  more,  after  laying  his  lovely  babes  and  his  admirable  wife  in  the  graTe,  this 
gifted,  useful  servant  of  Christ  was  called  home  to  his  rest  and  reward.  But  he 
lived  much  and  long  in  a  short  time,  if  life  is  to  be  measured  by  effective  scrviee. 
Some  of  us  would  joyously  hail  the  comforting  assurance,  could  we  know  thst 
as  much  hath  been  done  for  Christ's  glory  in  the  salvation  of  men,  daring  a  aia- 
istry  of  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  his,  as  he  was  honoured  to  achieve  is  a 
very  few  years.  The  Lord  make  us  faithful;  and  the  results  may  be  safely  left 
with  Him. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  WILKES 
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1824—1840. 

Joseph  Ives  Foot,  the  eldest  child  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Baldwin) 
Foot,  was  born  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  November  17,  1796.  His  parents, 
vrlio  made  a  profession  of  religion  shortly  after  his  birth,  maintained  a  con- 
sistent Christian  character,  and  conducted  the  education  of  their  children 
with  religious  care  and  fidelity.  When  he  was  about  four  years  old,  the 
family  removed  to  Goshen,  Litchfield  County;  and  shortly  after,  he  went 
to  reside  at  Washington  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  lived  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  afterwards  Professor  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  At  a. very  early  period  he  had  committed 
to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism;  and  this  was  the 
formula  of  doctrine  which,  in  riper  years,  and  on  mature  reflection,  he 
heartily  accepted. 

At  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  he  went  with  his  parents  to  live  at  West 
Granville,  Mass.  In  the  year  1815,  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  took 
place  in  that  parish,  of  which  young  Foot  was  reckoned  among  the  first 
Bubjecls.  He  soon  determined  to  acquire  a  collegiate  education,  with  a  view 
to  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  accordingly,  commenced  a  course 
of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College  under  the  Rev.  Timothy  Mather 
Cooley,  D.  D.,  the  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  East  Granville. 
Aflcr  remaining  here  about  six  months,  he  entered  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  where  he  continued  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Granville  and 
resumed  his  studies  under  Dr.  Cooley.  In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he  became 
a  member  of  Union  College.  Here  he  maintained  a  high  standing  for  talents, 
diligence,  and  success  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  graduated  in 
July,  1821,  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  his 
class,  lu  1819-20,  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  took  place  in  the  College, 
which  greatly  quickened  his  religious  affections,  and  called  forth  his  most 
vigorous,  efforts  for  its  promotion.  During  the  last  year  of  his  college 
course,  he  was  interrupted  for  some  time  in  his  studies  by  a  severe  illness, 
which  gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  where  he  passed  through  the  usual  course  preparatory  to 
entering  the  ministry.  Here  he  had  a  high  standing  as  a  scholar,  and 
during  his  first  year  read  through  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  consequence  of 
his  great  proficiency  in  Oriental  literature,  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  proposed  to  him  to  engage  in  a  mission  to 
Jerusalem  ;  but,  after  giving  to  the  subject  mature  reflection,  he  declined, — 
chiefly,  however,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  state  of  his  health. 

Having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hartford  North  Association  in 
the  spring  of  1824,  and  been  ordained  as  an  Evangelist,  he  went  to  South 
Carolina,  and  for  eight  or  ten  months  laboured  very  acceptably  and  usefully 
at  a  place  called  Barnwell  Court  House.  He  returned  to  New  England 
with  his  health  not  materially  improved,  but  continued  to  preach,  and  for 
several  months  laboured  chiefly  in  Boston.     About  this  time,  he  declined 

•  Memoir  by  hia  brotber,^R«r.  George  Foot,  prefixed  to  bif  Sermoni. — ^MS.  Arom  tbe  same* 
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an  invitation  to  settle  over  the  Church  at  Epping,  N.  H. ;  aad,  at  a  littk 
later  period,  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  in  West  Brook- 
field,  Mass.  This  latter  call  he  accepted ;  and  his  installatioii  took  plaee 
in  October,  1826.  In  the  same  month,  he  was  married  to  Louisa,  yonngcs 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Battelle,  of  Boston.     They  had  no  children. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Foot's  settlement,  an  extensive  revival  of  religioo 
took  place  among  his  people,  which  brought  a  large  number  into  the  cburek 
some  of  whom  became  not  only  ministers,  but  missionaries  to  the  heaths 

In  the  summer  of  1881,  Mr.  Foot  journeyed  into  the  Western  part  d 
New  York  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  but,  as  he  returned  without  aay 
perceptible  improvement,  he  thought  it^  his  duty  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge. 
As,  however,  this  proposal  found  little  favour  with  his  people,  he  consented, 
by  their  request,  to  try  the  effect  of  another  journey  to  the  South.  On  reach- 
ing New  York,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  confined  him  to  Lis  bed 
for  seven  weeks,  and  during  part  of  the  time  his  recovery  was  r^arded  15 
well  nigh  hopeless^  He  was  able,  after  a  while,  to  return  to  hia  people, 
but  was  prevented  from  performing  any  pastoral  labour  for  nearly  sevea 
months. 

About  this  time,  some  difficulties  arose  in  his  congregation,  which,  ia 
connection  with  his  enfeebled  health,  led  him  to  ask  and  obtain  a  dLsmi^sien 
from  his  charge.  The  next  year  he  spent  chiefly  in  travelling;  and,  in  the 
summer  of  1833,  he  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  in  Salina,  N.  Y^ 
where  he  contin\ied  to  labour  for  two  years, — ^until  the  cholera  had  cat 
down,  or  driven  from  the  place,  so  many,  that  they  were  unable  to  soctaia 
the  ministry.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Cortlaiid, 
a  village  about  thirty  miles  distant,  and  entered  upon  this  new  field  of 
labour  in  June,  1835. 

Mr.  Foot^s  ministry  at  Salina  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  prevt- 
lence  of  the  system  commonly  known  as  Perfectionism,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  on  its  grossest  and  most  fanatical  form.  This  system  he  met 
with  great  firmness  and  ability,  particularly  by  publishing  three  elaborate 
discourses  on  the  subject,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  two  exceedingly  well  writ- 
ten articles  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837,  he*  resigned  his 
charge  in  Cortland,  and  removed  to  Westport,  Conn.,  to  which  place  he  was 
called.  In  the  course  of  the  following,  year,  he  received  calls  from  aereral 
other  places;  but  eventually  accepted  one  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
entered  on  his  duties  in  May,  1839.  While  at  Westport,  he  united  wit^ 
the  Presbytery  of  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  by  examination,  and  continued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Old  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  till  tJit 
close  of  his  life.  During  his  residence  in  Western  New  York,  he  was  coo- 
nected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva ;  and  the  change  in  his  relation  is 
understood  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  his  aversion  to  certsis 
doctrines  and  measures  with  which  he  had  been  more  or  less  brought  in 
contact. 

Within  two  months  after  he  commenced  his  labours  at  Knoxville,  he  wis 
unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Washington  College  in  the  same 
State.  This  occasioned  him  great  solicitude  for  some  time;  but,  after  giv- 
ing to  the  sul^ect  mature  consideration,  and  oonsulting  some  of  his  most 
judicious  friends,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept 
the  appointment ;  and  he  signified  his  acoeptanoe  of  it  acoordu^lj. 
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In  Harch,  1840,  the  College,  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside, 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

On  the  9th  of  April  following,  he  left  Rnoxville  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  institution  with  which  he  expected  shortly  to  become  connected.  At 
Rogcrsville  he  attended  a  Sacramental  meeting,  and  preached  on  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  words, — **  The  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you." 
On  the  next  Sabbath,  he  preached  at  New  Providence  from  the  words, — 
"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all."  In  thb  sermon, 
which  proved  to  be  his  last,  he  unconsciously  pronounced  his  farewell 
address  to  his  Christian  brethren,  and  to  several  of  the  Trustees  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College,  of  which  he  supposed  himself  just  about  to  take  the 
charge. 

Of  the  sad  termination  of  Dr.  Foot's  career,  the  following  account  is 

taken  from  one  of  the  Rnoxville  papers : — 

*'  On  Monday,  20th  inst..  Dr.  Foot  left  New  Providence,  thirteen  miles  above 
Rogersville,  on  his  way  to  Washington  College,  with  the  expectation  of  being  inaugu- 
rated it.s  President  tiie  next  Wednesday.  He  crossed  Bay's  Mountain  through 
M'Pheater's  Gap, — a  rugged  and  lonely  way.  After  sunset,  he  was  passing  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Adams,  about  three  miles  from  Leesburg,  %hich  he  expected  to  reach 
tbat  evening.  As  he  was  approaching  the  liouse,  which  was  on  the  hill  above  him,  a 
largd  dog  dashed  through  a  pair  of  bars,  making  a  great  noise.  The  horse  took  fVight, 
and  wheeled  suddenly  around,  running  with  great  rapidity  down  the  hill,  a  little  out 
of  the  road,  and  was  about  to  plunge  among  rocks  and  into  a  ditch,  which,  in  order  to 
avoid,  he  made  a  slight  turn  in  his  course,  and  just  at  that  moment  stumbled  and  fell, 
dashing  Dr.  Foot,  who  was  a  heavy  man,  with  great  violence  against  a  rock.  lie  fell 
on  his  right  side  and  back.  The  force  of  the  fall  precipitated  him  a  few  feet  beyond 
the  rock  into  a  ditch.  Help  was  immediately  obtained,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  house. 
Medical  aid  was  procured  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  found  by  examination  that  two 
orjhree  of  his  ribs  were  broken  and  splintered,  and  that  his  lungs  were  pierced  by  the 
broken  splinters  of  the  ribs.  He  remained  at  this  place  until  the  next  day,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  apartment  where  he  lay,  he  was  removed  on  a 
litter  to  the  house  of  John  Stephenson,  Esq.,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  place 
where  he  fell.  In  the  course  of  one  or  two  hours  after  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he 
breathed  his  last.  His  death  no  doubt  proceeded  from  suffocation, — the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  mangled  and  inflated  condition  of  the  lungs  and  adjoining  parts.  He 
expired  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  twenty-two  hours  after  his  fall.  He 
was  buried  on  the  next  Thursday  at  Washington  College,  by  the  side  of  the  Kev.  Doc- 
tors Doak  the  former  Presidents  of  Washington  College.  •  •  •  •  He  suffered 
immensely  during  the  short  space  allowed  him,  from  his  fall  until  his  death;  but  he 
bore  it  with  tlic  utmost  patience — ^he  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  single  groan,  or  give 
place  to  a  single  murnmr." 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  Dr.  Foot's  publications: — Two  Sermons  on 
Intemperance,  1828.  The  prominent  Trait  in  Teachers  of  false  religion, 
1828.  An  Historical  Discourse  delivered  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Thanks- 
giving, 1828.  A  Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  Lucius  W.  Clark, 
North  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  1830.  A  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  William 
Wolcott,  at  Petersham,  1830.  A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Ordination  of  Orson  Cowles,  at  North  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1832. 
Three  Sermons  on  Perfeotionism,  1834.  Besides  these,  he  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  especially  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review.  His 
Inaugural  Address,  which  he  was  on  his  way  to  deliver,  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  arrested  by  death,  was  afterwards  published  at  Knozville.  In 
1841,  a  selection  from. his  manosoript  Sermons,  together  with  a  brief  Memoir 
of  his  Life  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Foot,  were  publbhed  in  an 
octavo  volume. 
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FROM  THE  BEV.  T.  M.  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

G&J^HViLLB,  May  8,  1851. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  knew  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Foot  first  aboat  the  yev 
1815,  when  he  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  deep  concern  respecting  liis  imnMrtal 
interests.  His  home  was  in  a  neighbouring  parish;  but  for  some  rca»oii,  Ik 
selected  me  to  be  his  Christian  counsellor.  He  afterwards  lived  in  my 
and  was  under  my  instruction  during  a  part  of  the  time  that  he  was 
for  College.  1  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  him  during  the  remamder  «f 
hb  life.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Council  that  ordained  him  at  Brookfield,  « 
which  occasion  I  delivered  the  Charge. 

He  was  fully  of  the  middle  stature,  rather  inclined  to  be  stout;  was  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  had  a  fi^ce  indicative  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  char- 
acter. His  resolution  and  perseverance  were  most  indomitable.  Uxs  tempera- 
ment was  sanguine,  and  he  saw  every  subject  that  was  presented  to  him  in  a 
strong  light.  He  was  always  a  diligent  student,  and  his  knowledge  was  eztea- 
sive  and  yaried,  and  was  perfectly  at  command.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
lady  who  had  an  uncommon  discernment  of  character,  remark  coDoemisg  faia, 
that  ''he  knew  every  thing  and  talked  every  thing."  His  freedom  in  oonvem- 
tion  was  no  doubt  sometimes  excessive;  and  this,  under  some  curcnmstaDces, 
exposed  him  tp  needless  prejudice,  and  led  to  a  misconstruction  of  his  moiivts. 
He  was  highly  entertaining  as  a  companion,  as  well  on  account  of  his  exhaaet- 
less  store  of  valuable  information,  as  the  ready  and  agreeable  manner  in  whick 
he  communicated  it. 

In  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Foot  maintained  a  highly  respectable  rank  amoi^  ikt 
better  class  of  preachers.  I  cannot  say  that  his  manner  was  particularly  attnd- 
ive,  and  yet  it  was  not  particularly  otherwise — it  was  rather  free  and  stroof 
than  graceful.  His  voice  was  good,  and  his  enunciation  clear,  but,  if  I  remember 
rightj  his  intonations  were  not  greatly  varied.  His  discourses  were  carefan}- 
written,  and  contained  much  judicious  and  appropriate  thought.  His  style  was 
perspicuous  and  forcible,  without  being  ornate  or  imaginative.  He  was  fond  of 
argumentative  preaching;  and  in  that  he  particularly  excelled.  He  was  a  fliKBt 
extemporaneous  speaker,  and  could  speak  on  an^  subject  or  any  oecastoa  wiU 
little  previous  notice,  or  no  notice  at  all.  In  his  theological  Tiews»  he  w 
strongly  of  the  Old  New  England  School,  and  after  he  went  to  live  within  t^ 
limits  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  sympathized  fully  with  the  Old  Sefaon 
party  in  that  Body. 

It  was  a  dark  dispensation  of  providence  by  which  Dr.  Foot's  purposes  veit 
broken,  just  at  his  entrance  upon  a  nqw  and  highly  promising  field  of  laboar. 
He  had  gone  to  make  his  home  in  the  distant  Southwest,  and  had  consented  to 
become  the  head  of  an  institution  which  he  regarded  as  peculiarly  identified  witk 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  interests  of  that  part  of  the  country,  wbee. 
by  a  most  distressing  casualty,  his  earthly  labours  were  suddenly  terminated. 
He  had  many  admirable  qualifications,  beside  his  glowing  enthusiasm  for  Ik 
place  to* which  he  had  been  chosen;  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  I  doubt  ik4 
that  he  would  have  exerted  an  influence  that  would  have  placed  his  name 
on  the  list  of  public  benefactors. 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

And  brother  in  Christ  Jesus, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLET. 
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i  STEPHEN  TAYLOR,  D.  D  * 

1824—1853. 

I       SrsPBSN  Tatlo&  was  born  in  Tyringbam,  Berkshire  Gountj,  Mass., 

on  ihe  26th  of  Febmary,  1796.     His  early  years  were  charaoterixed  by  a 

'  rather  sedate  habit,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  ittellectnal  activity. 

'■*'  His  mind  is  said  to  haye  become  permanently  impressed  with  religions 

"  imth,  during  an  eztensire  reyiyal  which  occnrred  in  his  native  place  in  the 

year  1808, — -when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  short 

'  time  before  the  close  of  his  college  course  that  he  made  a  public  profession 

^  of  bis  faith.      Having  gone  through   his  preparatory  studies  at    Lenox 

Academy,  he  became  a  member  of  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated 

wttb  the  highest  honour,  in  1816.     In  a  powerful  revival  which  took  place 

,  in  College  during  the  latter  part  of  his  coarse,  he  received  a  fresh  baptism 

f  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  from  that  time  engaged  with  great  alacrity  and 

:  earnestness  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  wherever  he  had  opportunity.     He 

a  was  a  universal  favourite  in  College,-^both  with  the  Faculty  and  with  his 

:  fellow-students. 

1       Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  became  Preceptor  of  the  Academy 

I   at  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  held  the  place  for  one  year.     In  the  autumn  of 

1817,  he  returned  to  Williams  College  as  Tutor,  and  officiated  in  that  capa- 

'   oity,  for  two  years,  with  uncommon  acceptance  and  success.     He  then  went 

^   to   study  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  And  over ;    but,   as  his  health 

'   obliged  him  to  escape  from  the  severity  of  a  Northern  climate,  he  directed 

his  course  to  Virginia,  and  was,  for  some  time,  engaged  in  teaching,  an 

'    Aeademy  at  Boydton,  Mecklenburg  County.     Having  regained  his  health, 

he  returned  to  Massachusetts j  and  completed  his  theological  course  under 

I    the  direction  of  Dr.  Griffin,  who  had  then  become  President  of  Williams 

,    College. 

,         Mr.  Taylor's  residence  in  Virginia  had  proved  so  agreeable  to  him,  and 
I    the  prospect  of  usefulness  in  that  part  of  the  country  seemed  so  promising, 
I    that  he  resolved  to  return  thither  to  find  a  permanent  home.     He  was 
accordingly  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1824,  and 
I    shortly  after  became  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Hali&x  County,  where  he 
was  eminently  useful  and  greatly  beloved.     In  1826,  he  was  called  to 
the  Shookoe  Hill  Church,  Bichmond,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
'     eloquent  and  lamented  John  B.  Hoge.     Having  laboured  here  about  nine 
years,  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance,  he  was  appointed,  in  1835,  to 
the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Prince  Edward  County ;   and  he  accepted  the  appointment,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  warmly  attached  congregation.     In  consequence  of 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  the  Seminary  in  the  spring  of  1838,  in 
reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  preceding  year, — 
from  which  Professor  Taylor  felt  constrained  to  dissent,  he  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Institution,  and  shortly  after  became  Pastor  of  a  Church  in 
Abingdon,  Va.    He  was  then  associated  for  a  year  with  the  Bev.  E.  Ballan* 

•  Ber.  G.  H.  R«id'i  Fun.  Serin.— MSS.  from  IUt.  0.  Dnrfeoy  Rev.  JS.  Ballnntinoy  B«v. 
B*  BingbMn,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rioe,  Mn.  Dr.  W.  J.  Annatrong,  and  J.  B.  Martin^  Ea^. 
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tine,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  in  oondnoting  a  dassical  aad 

school,  and  in  the  instraction  of  one  or  two  classes  in  Theology 

in  1843,  he  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  cf  Ik 

High  Street  Church  ;  and,  after  a  residence  there  of  between  three  and  Ik 

years,  returned  to  Richmond,  in  1847.    In  this  year,  he  waa  honoarad  «a 

the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Emery  and  Henry  College,  Va. 

On  returning  to  Richmond,  he  engaged  first  in  teaching,  though  he  va 
always  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  aa  opportunity  offered.  In  1850»  k 
was  elected  Pastor  of  the  Duval  Street  Church,  (E^hmond,)  and  coBth— r 
in  charge  of  it  until  his  death.  He  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  wi^rf 
his  labours,  with  symptoms  of  alarming  disease,  on  the  26th  of  Wtkrmgy 
1853,  and,  after  suffering  intense  pain  during  a  part  of  his  illnesi,  km 
a  combined  attack  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  he  died  in 
on  the  4th  of  March  following,  having  just  completed  filly 
He  declined  all  opiates  when  ho  saw  death  approaching,  lest  they  skoslil 
serve  to  becloud  his  mind,  which  he  wished  to  have  perfectly  clear  wia 
he  passed  through  the  dark  valley.  In  some  of  his  last  hoars,  he  din& 
most  gratefully  on  the  mercy  of  God  as  having  crowned  his  whole  ik 
and  remarked  that  the  Saviour  had  folded  him  like  a  lamh  in  his  Umb. 
A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  was  preached  by  the  Rot.  Cbds 
H.  Read,  Pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Riohmond,  which  i« 
afterwards  published. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married  in  Virginia,  on  the  18th  of  Janoary,  1824,  n 
Elizabeth  Morse,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  had  gone  to  the  South  ia  tb 
capacity  of  a  teacher.  They  had  a  daughter,  —  an  only  child,  wha  m 
married  and  became  a  mother,  but  died,  with  her  in&nt,  shortly  alter.  Mn. 
Taylor  survived  her  husband  less  than  a  year.  She  died  at  New  Hava. 
Conn.,  November  5, 1853,  and  her  remains  were  taken  to  Richmond, wk«i 
the  little  family  are  now  all  resting  together  in  hope. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HIRAM  P.  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  18,  ISST. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  making  inquiry  concerning  my  lamented  and  ezodkst 
friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Taylor,  D.  D.,  demands  a  more  full  and  nMtore  Aosre 
than  I  am  able  now  to  give.  I  knew  him  first,  soon  after  his  marriage,  w\h 
he  was  a  pastor  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  and  we  were  afterwards  associated  0 
Professors  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward  Coontj,— 42. 
in  the  chair  of  Church  History, — I,  in  that  of  Oriental  Langnsges.  Here  «« 
were  in  habits  of  almost  daily  official  and  personal  intcrconrse  lor  seveial  yon 

Mr.  Taylor,  while  he  had  the  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Hali&x,  w«b  ik 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  pastors  who  had  lived  in  that  whole  ranged 
country.  When  he  was  called  thence  to  the  Professor's  chair,  it  waa  not  a 
much  for  any  eminence  he  had  attained  in  Church  History,  aa  for  his  abilitT  ti 
excel  in  any  branch  of  learning,  and  mainly  because  he  was  so  faultless  a  mMd 
both  a  Preacher  and  a  Pastor.  In  his  department,  he  was  a  patient  inrest^tf 
of  truth,  but  only  when  and  where  he  could  discover  some  important  practbl 
bearing.  Historic  lore,  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  rendering  hmstM 
learned  where  others  were  ignorant,  had  no  charm  for  him.  He  was  a  1^^ 
acceptable  Professor,  until  circumstances  connected  with  the  division  of  Ckt 
Church  led  him  to  tender  the  resignation  of  his  office. 

As  a  Preacher  he  was  instructive,  practical,  direct  and  earnest.  He  alvijt 
left  the  impression  that  he  was  intent  upon  aocomplishing  the  gTHii  ends  of  di 
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laiiviry,  ftnd  that  bo  utterly  ^nored  all  consideratioiiB  of  pezsonal  popolariij. 
Ivery  ihing  in  both  tho  manner  and  matter  of  his  disoonrsea  showed  that  he 
oaBOQCod  the  true  spurit  of  an  ambassador  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Professor  Taylor  was  highly  favoured  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  rather 
ill,  of  a  slender  and  graceful  form,  and  had  a  fine  intellectaal  forehead,  with 
lusters  of  glossy,  curling,  black  hair,  and  a  dark  eye,— expressive  of  great  ten- 
emess,  but  still  very  bright  and  piercing.  He  was  lame  in  one  ankle,  but  bis 
lovements  were  easy  and  unembarrassed  notwithstanding.  His  dress  was 
pmarkably  neat,  and  his  manners  those  of  a  polished  Ghristian  gentleman. 

There  was  much  of  sadness  pertaining  to  his  domestic  history;  though  the 
addest  scenes  evidently  helped  to  mature  as  well  as  illustrate  his  Ghristian 
bftrsoter.  He  had  an  only  daughter, — amiable,  elegant,  highly  educated,  loving 
U  good  and  loved  by  all  the  good, — in  whom  his  heart  was  evidently  bound  up. 
1^  death  claimed  her  in  the  bloom  of  early  womanhood.  Her  portrait  was 
^0r  afterwards  borne  upon  his  bosom,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  the  last 
Injects  upon  which  his  eye  rested  before  it  was  closed  in  the  final  slumber. 

I  remain  yours  with  high  regard, 

HIRAM  P.  GOODRICH. 

PROM  THE  REV.  HALSEY  DUNNING. 

Baltimorb,  Md.,  July  27, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor 
xtended  through  only  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life;  and  though  living 
n  the  same  city,  yet,  because  of  our  constantly  pressing  duties  in  our  respective 
lelds,  in  opposite  extremes  of  that  city,  that  acquaintance  was  less  intimate  than 
eoold  wish  it  had  been.  I  first  met  that  excellent  man  shortly  after  my  set- 
lement  in  Richmond,  while  he  was  yet  Pastor  of  the  High  Street  Church  in 
Petersburg.  He  had  come  to  Richmond  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  friends  in  an 
ffort  then  being  made  to  remove  a  debt  still  remaining  upon  his  church  edifice. 
ie  did  not  meet  with  quite  the  required  success,  or  perhaps  with  what  he  anti- 
ipated;  and,  soon  after  he  returned  home,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  he 
esigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Richmond.  The  amount  required  to  com- 
»lete  tho  subscription  was  not  large,  and  a  little  farther  efibrt  would  probably 
lave  secured  the  whole.  But  Father  Taylor  had  now  reached  that  period  of  life 
rben  men  are  not  as  hopeful  as  when  the  blood  flows  more  freely,  and  an  enter- 
)rise,  by  no  means  hopeless,  was  thus  abandoned.  I  mention  this  &ct  as  one 
imong  others,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  to  illustrate  a  trait  which 
iras  now  developing  almost  to  a  fault  in  his  otherwise  singularly  excellent  and 
veil- balanced  character.  It  was  not  fiiilure  in  past  life,  either  as  Pastor,  Pro- 
essor,  or  Teacher,  that  had  induced  this  peculiar  state  of  mind;  but,  as  I  appro- 
lend,  the  failure  rather  of  those  vital  forces  which  seem  necessary  to  that  hopeftil 
new  of  things  which  stimulates  to  high  enterprise  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
tvorld. 

Removing  to  Richmond,  the  scene  of  his  former  successful  labours  as  a  Pas- 
tor, and  where  he  had  many  warm  and  faithful  firiends,  he  engaged  in  teaching 
for  a  ^ear  or  more,  when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hovey  to  New 
STork  City^  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Duval  Street  Church, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  It  seemed  to  him  a  great  joy  to  be  able 
to  resume  the  public  duties  of  the  ministry.  Here,  in  the  missionary  field  ocen^ 
pied  by  the  Church  to  which  he  ministered,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  hit 
days  to  that  work,  in  which,  in  former  life,  he  had  been  most  successful.  As  a 
Pastor,  he  was  eminently  laborious  and  faithful.  Called  to  labour  especiallj 
among  the  poor  within  the  bounds  of  his  field,  he  sought  them  out,  and  with 
the  affection  of  a  &ther,  instructed,  warned  and  counselled  them.    Nor  did  ha 
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beitoife  his  csre  and  kbonr  upon  those  only  irbo  were  aoM  immedialilf 
fthe  bovnds  of  hb  oint  pmsh — he  ft^quently  yisited  the  public  inatttatMi  sTA 

city, — ^the  Almshouse,  the  State  PenitentUry,  and  the  Orphan  AayliMh  ■!■ 
he-,  who  bad  held  honourable  position  in  one  of  the  Theological  Scfminanoiil* 
land,  was  now  familiarly  known,  and  greatly  revered,  as  "  Father  Taylor."* 

*Dr.  Taylor  was  never  much  of  a  party  man.  His  character,  singularly  wa^ 
and  pure,  could  not  take  on  a  strongly  partisan  form.  And  hence,  thoa|l  fti 
opinions,  as  a  New  School  Presbyterian,  were  well  known,  his  aerrioH  en 
often,  sought  by  those  with  whom  he  was  known  to  differ;  and  bo  liberal  mk 
that  those  of  the  more  rigid  cast,  with  whom  he  harmonized  in  scnlinMBl  aa 
aetbn,  nsed  to  say  of  him,  that  **  he  was  too  good  to  do  right;" — that  is  teaf, 
aoeording  to  their  more  rigid  party  notions.  He  at  least  baa  this  tinfi— j 
abiding  in  the  consciousness  of  all  who  knew  him  intimately, — that  be  lefni^ 
Church  of  Christ  well;  that  he  loved  the  Presbyterian  Church  well;  aaitts 
beloved  Denominational  Presbyterianism — ^New  School  or  Old,  assnoh,  vitti 
very  moderate  degree  of  affection.  "  I  will  never  permit  DenomiBatioBaii^,a 
such,"  said  he,  *'  to  prevent  my  preaching  Christ  to  a  dying  world;  " — is  vhd 
saying,  much  of  the  real  character  of  the  man  comes  out.  No  «am  oould  aepum 
him  from  Christ,  or  the  Great  Body  of  Christ,  with  whose  catholic  hart  ha 
heart  beat  in  happy  accord.*  For  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  prt^  nt 
equally  Christ;  and  it  seemed  indeed  the  controlling  desire  of  hi^  heart  tbit,^ 
life  or  by  death,  Christ  should  he  glorified.  The  period  of  my  acquaintanee  vifi 
him  may  be  very  properly  characterised  by  the  text,  which  was,  witii  itvin^ 
apprapriaten^s,  chosen  by  the  Rev.  Obarles  H.  Read,  on  the  occaBea  0t  k 
funeral  services—*'  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  fiuth  and  of  the  Holy  OboiL''  ft 
was  a  man  of  JaUh—^  that  peraonal,  practical  faith  which  marks  the  vmb- 
hearted,  devoted  Christian,  in  his  sphere  of  personal  relation  and  dailj4af, 
rather  than  —  I  must  in  justice  ss}' — of  that  which  conceives  and  toMn- 
pUshes  boldly  and  grandly  for  the  Church  of  God.  His  was  not  that  heni 
iaith  which  works  mighty  revolutions  among  men,  but  that  which  parifia  Ai 
heart,  works  by  love,  and  overcomes  the  world, in  the  relations  of  one's  pofooi 
sphere  of  influence.  Being  full  of  faith,  he  was,  therefore,  fall  of  Uu  Ail 
Gkost.  This  was  specially  manifest  during  the  last  months  of  his  lif^.  Kami 
capable  of  spiritual  discernment  could  be  in  his  company,  and  not  pcrecin  tki 
God  was  with  him  of  a  truth.  This  hallowed  light  of  the  indwelling  Spirilil 
like  a  blessed  radiance  upon  his  whole  character,  espedally  after  the  death  «f  hi 
beloved  daughter, — his  only.child.  The  circumstances  of  this  death  were  exeei^ 
ii^ly  touching,  and  the  whole  affliction  served  to  illustrate  to  all  who  retii 
daily  intercourse  with  him,  the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  character  withlh 
descriptio^i  of  that  of  the  proto-martyr  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  w 
evident  that  death,  in  removing  the  daughter,  had  sundered  the  strongest  boi 
that  held  the  parents  to  earth;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  whole  &ouljiw 
removed,  where  separations,  if  they  take  place,  are  never  painfal. 

The  final  illness  of  Father  Taylor,  though  not  of  long  duration,  was  ««ei- 
Uere  it  was  that  the  true  elevation  of  his  character  appeared.  Trial  derdt^ 
the  inner  man.  Though  suffering  ^xtremdy,  he  suffered  with  adtgnitjflc 
serenity  that  seemed  almost  superhuman.  His  views  of  the  Divine  goota 
were  most  intense  and  exalted.  '*  Oh,"  ssid  he,  during  one  of  those  trtf 
paroxysms  that  preceded  his  death, — "  Oh,  my  brother,  I  am  saffiariagen^ 
aively*— almost  beyond  the  endurance  of  nature;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  hahn 
saperabonnds !  Oh,  the  precious  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ!  hftA 
Christ,  my  brother,  preach  Christ!  "  With  this  bist  word  to  me  stall  soodi^ 
in  my  ear, — the  sentences  broken  with  the  groans  of  dissolution, — I  may  io^ 
•ay  of  him, — living  or  dying,  Chri$t  teas  hia  Life,  I  know  not  howhettarta 
s  word,  to  charasterisB  the  maa.     He  waa  one  of  those  who  eosld  nanr  kantt 
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mifkj — one  whom  every  body  mast  respect  for  his  ttrnplieitx*  sinMrity»  and 
kodnesfi,  snd  whom  all  who  knew  him  intimately  must  love.  To  sh^w  that  he 
WLB  not  perfect,  I  have  hinted  at  a  fault,  or  rather  &iling,  or  two,  in  his  general 
kciracter;  but  these  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  no  one  love  or  respect  him 
ke  less;  and  they  served  perhaps  rather  as  encouragements  to  us,  his  less 
.voured  and  faithful  brethren,  by  showing  us  that  so  much. excellence  could 
>xisist  with,  and  attach  to,  a  nature  not  yet  perfectly  sanctified. 

Most  faithAiliy  your  brother  in  Christ, 

H.  DUNNING. 


-•»- 


DAVli)  NELSON,  M.  D  * 

1825—1844. 

David  Nelson,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Kelsey)  Nelson,  was  born 
lear  Jonesborough,  in  East  Tennessee,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1793. 
BEis  father  was  of  English,  his  mother  of  Scotch,  descent ;  and  both  were 
latives  of  Rockbridge  County,  Ya.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
>yterian  Church,  and  his  mother  was  remarkable  for  strength  of  mind  and 
ardent  piety.  The  spot  on  which  he  was  born  was  within  two  miles  of  the 
N^olachnky,  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  stream  that  rises  on  the  West  of 'the 
Blue  Ridge ;  and  when  he  was  taken  there  at  the  age  of  three  years,  he 
leemed  almost  entranced  in  looking  at  the  cliffs  and  evergreens  upon  its 
banks ; — the  first  development  of  that  enthusiastic  admiration  for  natural 
Scenery -for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  after  life.  As  his  father^s  residence 
was  but  two  miles  from  Washington  College, — an  institution  founded,  and 
for  many  years  presided  over,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  D.  D.,  it  was  here 
that  he  was  sent  for  his  education.  Having  completed  his  college  course  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  son-in-law  of  Governor  Shelby,  at 
Danville,  Ky.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  avail  himself  of  the  superior  advantages  for  medioal  education  in 
that  city.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  had  but 
jtist  entered  on  the  pnustice  of  medicine,  when — the  war  with  Great  Britain 
having  commenced — he  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  a  Surgeon,  and  pro^ 
eeeded  to  Canada. 

During  this  expedition,  (which  was  in  1812,)  Dr.  Nelson  was  subjected 
to  deprivations  and  Bufferings  which  had  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  He 
often  made  his  bed  in  snow,  and  subsisted  on  frozen  fat  pork,  and  water, 
without  bread.  On  his  return  through  a  wild  Indian  country,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  he  despaired  of  advancing  any  farther,  and  lay 
down  in  the  snow,  fully  resolved  to  die  there.  But  Providence  kindly 
interposed  for  his  deliverance.  His  friend  and  relative,  the  brave  Colonel 
Allen,  a  distinguished  lawyer  as  well  as  military  man,  who  afterwards  fell 
at  the  River  Raisin,  was  instrumental  in  saving  his  life.  Having  missed 
young  Nelson  from  the  company,  he  returned  in  search  of  him,  and  found 
him  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  death  ;  he  lifted  him  upon  his  own  pow- 

•  MS8.  from  his  family,  J.  A.  JtMoU,  Eiq.,  Hon.  C.  S.  Todd>  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely,  D.  D. 
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erfnl  hoise,  and  iluis  carried  bitn  on  his  way,  enconragii^  hli 

adminislering  to  his  wants,  nntil  he  finally  reached  the  end  of  Ms 

in  safety. 

'   On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  settled  as  a  medical 

in  Jonesborongh,  with  very  promising  prdspeots.     Bat  it  was  not  Ik; 

before  he  was  again  summoned  by  Generals  Jackson  and  Coffe  isto  ii 

service,  and  he  accordingly  rejoined  the  army  as  a  Surgeon,  and  went  S^ 

to  Alabania  and  Florida.     In  the  wilderness  of  Alabama  he  was  seised  wA 

a  violent  fever,  to  which  he  had  well-nigh  fallen  a  victim.     In 

of  the  great  rains,  the  country  was  almost  inundated ;  and  the  wt 

constantly  rushing  into  his  tent.     For  about  three  weeks,  all  who  saw  In 

supposed  that  his  death  was  inevitable ;  though  he  himself,  when  at  tk 

lowest  point,  had  the  utmost  confidence  that  he  should  reoorer ; — and  la 

expectation  was  not  disappointed.     The  news  of  Peace  reached  luin  vfcie 

he  was  at  Mobile, — the  very  day  before  an  expected  battle ;  and  in  eesaf 

quenco  of  this,  he  returned  to  Jonesborough,  and  resumed  his  medip* 

practice. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  formed  a  matrimonial  oonneetion  vitk  * 
daughter  of  David  Deaderick,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  East  Te 
nessee.     They  had  twelve  children, — six  sons  and  six  daughters;  aOi 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  son,  survived  him.     The  eleven  childm 
with  their  mother,  still  (1857)  survive. 

Though  Br.  Nelson  had  in  very  early  life  made  a  profeaaion  of  religin 
his  serious  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  and  he  became  at  lesgtk  m 
open  advocate  of  infidelity.     This  change  occurred  in  conseqnenoe  of  am 
unfortunate  associations  which  he  formed  while  residing  as  a  phjsicisiat 
Danville ;  and  neither  his  creed  nor  his  character  was  improved  by  hb  aa^ 
sequent  connection  with  the  army.  •  But,  though  he  was  avowedly  infikl  k 
his  opinions,  he  had  not  been  able  to  escape  from  all  the  infloenoes  of  m 
early  Christian  education  and  profession.     He  at  length  became  dee^ 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  most  distinguished  infidel  writers  bad  greiilj 
misquoted  and  perverted  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  misrepresented  hiitM^; 
and  he  became  satisfied  that  justice  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  Christii&isj, 
demanded  that  his  reading  should  not  be  all  on  one  side.     He  began  bow  to 
read  books  illustrating  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  hat 
a  short  time  before  his  scepticism  all  gave  way.  and  he  was  led  to  embcm 
Christianity,  not  only  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  Divine  authority,  bat  as  tk 
only  foundation  of  his  own  personal  hopes.    Religion  now  became  with  Us 
the  all-engrossing  subject ;  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  that  his  ruling  panei 
was  to  do  good,  especially  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.     Hb  profesuR, 
while   he   continued   in  it,  he   made  auxiliary  to   the  spiritoal   iDter«a 
of  those  among  whom  he  was  thrown ;  not  only  administering  Christai 
instruction  and  counsel,  but  distributing  tracts  and  books   on  Praeds. 
and  Experimental  Religion,  as  occasion  or  opportunity  offered.     He  fos&t 
it  exceedingly  difficult  at  first,  by  reason  of  constitutional  diffidence,  to  kd 
the  devotions  of  even  the  smallest  congregation;  but  he  felt  constrvnciM 
persevere  in  his  efforts  in  this  way,  until,  at  no  distant  period,  under  ik 
influence  of  a  strong  conviction  of  duty,  and  an  unusual  fervour  of  religifls 
feeling,  he  could  conduct  such  a  service  in  "the  most  composed  and  edifjUf 
manner. 
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X>r«  NfIson*s  situalioD  Mud  prospects  as  a  pl^ioian  were  in  every  respect 
f  lauit  be  could  have  desired.  He  was  highly  popular  as  a  man,  and  had  an 
ix.t«n8ive  practice,  whioh  gave  him  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  three 
ilaoiisand  dollars.  But  his  heart  glowed  with  the  desire  to  preach  that  Gospel 
irlftich  had  now  become  so  dear  to  him;  and  this  desire  was  not  a  little 
i^rengthened  by  a  sermon  on  missions  which  he  beard  about  this  time,  and 
irliiob  served  to  bring  his  spirit  into  the  most  intense  sympathy  with  the 
Dai^aionary  cause.  He  accordingly  conceived  and  matured  the  purpose  of 
catering  the  ministry.  In  due  time  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
the  Abingdon  Presbytery,  Va.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Qospel  in 
A.prU,  1825. 

He  preached  for  nearly  three  years  in  different  places  in  Tennessee,  and,  at 
t^e  same  time,  was  associated  with  one  or  two  other  miuisters  in  conduct- 
ixkf^  a  periodical  work,  published  at  Rogersville,  entitled  **The  Calvinistio 
Magasine."     In  1828,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  became  Pastor  of 
the  church  in  Danville,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Samuel,  the  preceding  year.     He  also,  about  this  time,  travelled 
somewhat  extensively  in  Kentucky,  as  Agent  of  the  American  Education 
Society.     In  1830,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing the  means  of  education  in  the  far  West,  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  a  College  in  Marion 
County,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Marion  College, — twelve  miles 
from  Palmyra.     Of'  this  institution  he  became  the  first  President.     He 
.  visited  New  York,  New  England,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  requisite  means  for  carrying  forward  this  enter- 
prise ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  left  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordioary  faith  and  power.     The  most  dbtinctive  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion was  that  the  students  were  to  support  themselves  by  occupying  part  of 
their  time  in  manual  labour.     But  though  it  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  in  the  workings  of 
it ;  and  in  1836,  owing  to  a  difficulty  which  is  more  particularly  referred  to 
in  one  of  the  letters  appended  to  this  narrative,  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qutncy  established  an  Institute  for 
the  education  of  young  men,  especially  for  missionary  life.      Here  he 
exhausted  hb  pecnniarj  means;  and  here,  after  a  brief  period,  ended  his 
days. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Nelson^s  life  was  rendered  sad  from  his  becoming 
the  victim  of  epilepsy.  That  fearful  malady  fastened  itself  upon  him,  and 
proved  an  overmatch  for  medical  skill.  His  strong  appetite  for  food  he 
resisted  continually  from  a  conviction  that  indulgence  would  hasten  the 
progress  of  hb  disease ;  but,  however  that  may  have  been,  abstinence  did 
nothing  to  remove  it.  It  advanced  by  slow  but  certain  steps,  gradually 
impairing  his  noble  faculties,  disappointing  his  hopes  of  continued  useful- 
ness,  and  finally  terminating  his  earthly  career.  He  was  not,  however, 
intellectually  reduced  to  a  wreck  ;  nor  was  his  mind  at  all  embarrassed  in 
its  spiritual  and  devout  exercises.  Toward  his  family,  and  other  near 
friends,  it  was  remarked  that  he  became  constantly  more  tender  and  loving, 
AS  he  approached  the  point  at  which  he  must  leave  them.  When  he  became 
satisfied  tha(  his  end  was  near,  he  called  his  wife  and  children  around  him, 
and  said, — "  My  Master  calls — I  am  going  home — kiss  me,  my  children, 
and  take  your  last  farewell,  for  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility^ 


and  Bball  not  know  you."  To  tbe  question, — ^wfay  be  Mt  suf^  fhai  bis  mik 
wae  near, — as  he  did  not  seem  more  ill  tban  he  had  often  done  beAm.  be 
laoofitcally  ansinrered, — *^  Bxtreme  debility.^'  He  ^en  addreae«d 
tenderiy  and  impressively  one  of  his  children,  whoi  he  feared,  bad 
entered  on  the  religious  life,  and,  on  the  promise  to  serve  the  Lord  beii|^ 
given,  he  turned  over,  and  said, — *'It  is  well;"  and  these  were  bia  last 
words.  He  died  at  Oakland,  five  miles  East  of  Qnincy,  on  ike  17tb 
of  October,  1844,  aged  fifty-one  years.  His  remains  rest  in  ibe  oemctay 
of  Woodland,  near  Quincy, — a  beautiful  bluff  overlooking  the  liCaaiBBipfiv 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  to  his  memory,  ereeted  bj  aene  if 
his  friends  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Nelson's  highest  and  most  enduring  fame  no  doubt  is  oonneeied  wift 
his  well  known  work  entitled,  "Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity.'*  Most  ef 
this  was  written  in  a  few  weeks,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  in  his  garden,  tai 
under  clumps  of  tall  oaks,  at  Oakland.  It  has  already  passed  tbros^ 
many  editions,  and  has  taken  a  high  place  in  the  standard  religions  lilefs* 
ture  of  the  age.  Br.  Nelson  wrote  another  work  entitled  *'  Wealth  aai 
Honour,"  designed  for  publication,  but  the  manuscript  was  unforinaatelj' 
lost  after  it  had  passed  from  his  hands,  find  has  never  been  recovered.  He 
also  wrote  many  articles  on  Edueation,  Baptism,  Missions,  and  other 
subjects,  which  Yippeared  in  the  New  York  Observer,  and  other  papers  ef 
the  day.  A  few  of  his  poetical  effusions  also  have  appealed  in  print, 
that  he  had  a  talent  which  might,  by  due  cultivation,  have  given  him 
among  the  distinguished  poets  of  his  time. 

FROM  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  A.  ROSS,  D.  D. 

HtTNTBvixjji,  AU.,  Feb.  4, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  intimacy  with  Dr.  David  Nelson  was,  in  some  r^ards, 
greater  than  with  Mr.  Gallaher.  For  a  time,  indeed,  we  three  were  one— is 
Bditors  of  the  CaWinistic  Magazine,  and  in  other  influenoes.  No  three  sm 
could  have  been  much  more  affectionately  united.  We  were  about  tbe  mat 
age.  Gallaher  was  the  oldest,  Nelson  next,  I  was  the  youogpest.  GaUalwr 
was,  as  I  have  said>  py  spiritual  father.  Nelson,  led  me  into  tbe  ministry— 
after  this  wise: — 

My  religious  change  occurred,  at  one  of  our  old-fashioned  four  days'  Sac»> 
mental  occasions,  then,  and  now,  so  common  in  £ast  Tennessee, — bcigiDnii^  m 
Friday,  and  terminating,  usually,  with  a  sermon,  Monday  morning.  It  w 
Gallaher's  Monday  sermon  which  brought  me  to  decision!  It  so  happened  Urn 
there  was  to  be  another  similar  series  of  days  of  preaching,  connected  with  tk 
Supper,  at  Jonesborough,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Kingsport,  near  whad 
I  resided.  Gallaher,  and  another  friend,  Robert  (Henn,  to  whom  I  owe  etcrmi 
gratitude  for  his  religious  influence  at  that  time,  and  before, — were  soIkiiMi 
that  I  should  go  over  to  Jonesborough,  and  with  some  others,  (who,  like  myadt 
felt  satisfied,  that  Monday  morning,)  add  thereby  to  the  good  impresaioos  hofed 
for. 

I  went, — and  found  there  Dr.  David  Nelson.  He  had  recently  renewed,  altw 
years  of  relapse  even  into  infidelity,  his  very  early  profession  of  Christ.  UthMA 
been  a  physician,  in  tlie  army  of  Genera}  Jackson, — for  that  was  his  Dr.  and  nti 
D.  D.  lie  fell  into  many  army  habits — returned  to  Jonesborough, — a  great, 
over-six-fuct,  barley,  drinking,  card-playing,  leader  of  fun,  in  thto  one  of  tiie 
most  dissipated  villages  in  the  West, — now  most  remarkable  for  its  piety.  He 
ran  away  with  the  smallest  girl  you  ever  saw.    She  looked  more  like  a  (air/ 


m  m  woiDMi.  Her  hxoSiy  wis  oat  of  the  moat  respeeteUe  ia  tlie  State,  and, 
tMkvf  tboqght  all  was  rvm  to  their  daughter.  For^althooffh  Nelaoa's  social  poei- 
tion  was  ecyaally  good,  hie  hdbits,  as  saidy  were,  oC  oourse,  8«oh  as  to  forhid  all 

parental  encouragement.  His  wife,  however,  often  told  me,  she  knew  the  genius, 
^nd  the  goodness,  and  greatness,  there  was  in  him.  Well,  he  ran  away  with  this 
little  creature — beautiful  in  the  extreme — and  elegantly  educated  in  Philadelphia. 
Se  soon  returned  to  Jonesborough,  and  boarded,  (ere  the  reconciliation,)  in  the 
tiouse  of  my,  after,  father-in-law. 

He  was  an  admifrable  physician,  and  much  belored,  as  snch  dashing  men 
often  are,  if  full  of  genius ,  amiable,  and  withal  eccentric,  as  he  was,  to  a  high 
<iegMe,  till  he  died. 

He  one  day  took  up  Dodd«idge's  Rise  and  Progress — some  word  arrested  his 
miad.  He  read  the  work, — and  like  the  look  of  Christ  on  Peter,  that  word  led 
liTelson  to  go  out  and  weep  bitterly. 

When,  therefore,  1  went  to  Jonesborough,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger, 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1823,  Nelson  had,  a  very  short  time  before, 
r»-entered  the  church  With  his  wife. 

During  that  Sacramental  occasion,  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  renewed  love, 
sought  me.  We  were  very  kindred  spirits,  at  least  in  our  former  habits,  except 
the  infidelity.  I  nerer  doubted  the  Bible,  and  have  defended  it,  even  at  the  card- 
table,  piled  with  money.  Our  intimacy  began  instantly.  We  were  fescinated 
"^ith  each  other, — both  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He,  a  great  lump  of  a 
man, — I,  a  little  fellow,  never  weighing  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five;  but 
we  both  were  enthusiastic,  and  of  rery  similar  literary,  among  our  other  and 
formerly  worse,  tastes.  I  had  no  special  eccentricities,  but  I  was  greatly  taken 
with  his.    His  wife  was  aui  generis  too. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  that  meeting,  I  was  called  on,  Sunday  night,  to  lead 
in  prayer — that  prayer  struck  Nelson's  fancy.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  turning 
his  mind  to  the  ministry;  for  he  was  of  an  eminently  holy  femily.  His  father 
was  a  ruling  elder.  His  mother  one  of  the  very  Scotch-Irish  of  the  earth.  His 
brother  an  esteemed  preacher  in  Danville,  Ky.  That  prayer  had  some  important 
Insults. 

In  providence  it  so  turned  up,  that,  at  this  same  Sacramental  occasion,  I  saw 
th<e  lady,  whom  I  married  a  few  months  thereafter, — the  intimate  of  Nelson's 
wife.    So,  I  was  often  in  Jonesborough,  and  with  Nelson,  a  great  deal. 

A  very  short  time  after  this  last  event,  he  wrote  to  me,  giving  his  turn  of  con* 
iriction  as  to  the  work  of  tlie  ministry,  and  inviting  ttie  to  direct  my  thoughts  to 
the  same  obligation.  It  resulted  in  our  both  putting  ourselves  under  the  care  of 
Abingdon  Presbytery,  April,  1824,  at  Kingsport,  near  my  home.  We  then 
studied  theology,  ftc.,  at  our  own  firesides,  under  some  care  of  Rev.  Robert 
Glenn.  In  April,  1825,  he  and  I  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  in  a  log 
church,  Glade  Spring  Congregation,  Washington  County,  Ya.,  and  it  so  occurred 
that  we  were  ordained  on  the  same  day,  six  months  afterwards,  (as  Evangelists,) 
in  Rogersville,  East  Tennessee,  one  of  Mr.  Gallaher's  places  of  labour. 

You  perceive  J  then,  there  was  more  in  my  relations  to  Nelson,  to  make  us 
know  each  other,  than  even  in  my  connection  with  Gallaher.  Indeed  those 
years  were  the  most  attractive  of  my  ministerial  life — as  they  dwell  in  my 
thoughts.  Nelson  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  human  characters, — with  a 
charm  about  him,  which,  like  all  charms,  can  be  understood  only  by  those  on 
whom  the* spell  has  fallen.  Gallaher  had  much  of  that  power;  but  it  was  differ- 
ent in  cype.  Nelson  was  the  most  fascinating  preacher  I  ever  heard.  His 
simple  train  of  argument, — his  combination  of  thought,  so  original, — bis  exqui- 
site illustrations,  inexhaustible, — his  strange  unearthly  voice, — ^his  noble  face, — 
his  sweet  smile,  which  made  you  feel  the  light  and  love  of  Heaven, — made  him 
the  object  of  undying  affection  in  every  heart  which  knew  him.    There  were,  you 
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4«Qi  many  tbiog^  to  mdca  me  lo?e  htm  litng»  and  rHnember  liiin  as  hm 
''  very  plMsaiii  unto  ae."    Aod  I  wo^  iio«r«  although  auty  jreaxm  of  ageyiihaa 
woman,  as  J  see  him  and  heir  him,  in  his  pUoe,  speaking  lor  God,  or  in 
talk  by  the  way. 

Poor  fellow,  he  died  of  the  effects  of  epileptic  fits,  before  his  eje  would 
been  dim,  or  his  natural  force  abated.    His  sua  was  going  down  when  be 
Albany—dear  and  beautiAil,  but  not  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength. 

He  was  very  curious  and  ridiculous  in  his  notions  about  dress,  and  Im  woald 
ha?e  been  worse  but  for  me.  What  you  say,  however,  OTinoes  tha 
of  somebody's  remark, — that  the  minister,  when  he  preaches  in  the 
must  give  his  best  sermon ;  when  he  enters  the  city  pulpit,  he  must  wear  Ilia 
ooat.*  Your  Albany  people,  shrewd  as  they  are,  were  caught  napping  that 
Nelson  was  a  most  refined  and  accomplished  genUeman.  His  social 
aside  from  his  ministerial,  was  equal  to  any,  in  the  United  States.  Aud  ha 
was  esteemed  meet  companion  for  the  Clay,  and  the  Crittenden,  of  Keniockj — 
where  his  brother  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  Shelby  of  King's  Mountain.  I 
told  him  once,  when  I  found  him  building  a  house — a  cottage,  unlike  anybody^ 
with  the  stump  of  a  tree  left  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor,  as  a  centre  table — I 
told  him  I  thought  it  might  be  well  enough  in  kim  to  dress  as  he  did, — iv  it 
obtained  for  him  all  the  more  attention  from  refined  people.  **  How  is  tbat," 
he  said,  sitting  down  upon  the  stump—"  Why,"  I  replied — "  you 
lately  in -Washington,  and  the  President  invited  you  to  dinner.  Yoa 
such  a  sermon  as  he  never  heard  in  his  life;  and  then«  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
you  extra  attentions,  lest  you  might  think  he  felt  contempt  for  you,  on 
of  your  clothes."  This  hit  did  him  some  good.  He  tied  his  shoes 
and  wore  a  better  hat. 

After  a  few  years  in  the  ministry,  he  left  East  Tennessee,  in  obedienee  to  Hm 
call  of  the  Church  in  Danville,  Ky.,  which  had  been  his  brother  Kelsey'schaige^ 
But  he  remained  no  great  while.  Like  Oallaher,  he  had  no  pastoral  qnaliftca- 
tions.  He  went  to  the  extreme,  then,  of  Missouri;  in  part,  to  have  as  maaj 
strawberries  as  he  wanted,  and  the  freedom  of  the  prairie. 

He  was  poor.  But  his  faith  was  great, — and,  strangely,  to  the  world,  was  it 
answered,  in  anecdotes  of  providence,  curious  and  touching.  Once  be  had  no 
meal  in  his  barrel,  and  said  to  his  wife,  he  would  go  and  see  if  the  miller  wooU 
trust  him.  On  the  way,  a  boy  met  him  with  a  letter  from  a  lady  lirii^ata 
distance,  containing  a  piece  of  gold,  Ac.,  &c.  • 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  just  written  on,  intending,  when  I  began,  only  to  say  I 
might  some  day  give  you  a  line  about  Nelson,  and  one  word  has  followed  aaotker 
to  the  seventh  page  of  this  hasty  reply  to  your  kind  favour  of  26th  Janoary. 

Yours  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

F.  A.  ROS& 

FROM  J.  A.  JACOBS,  ESQ. 

Dasvillx,  Ky.,  Jannary  81,  18S7. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  you  design  to  include  a  notia 
of  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  David  Nelson,  in  your  work  commeno- 
rative  of  the  distinguished  clergymen  of  this  country.  The  omission  of  it  vouU, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  absence  of  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  oonstellalios 
of  ministerial  piety  and  worth,  that  have  shone,  at  least  in  the  West.  He  was  a 
man  not  only  of  eminent  piety,  but  of  remarkable  genius,  distinguished  by  peoe- 
Uarities  and  eccentricities  of  thought,  manner,  and  conduct,  which  would  liaT« 

An  allaaion  to  the  flust  that  Dr.  Nelson*!  old  liniey-woolaey  ooat,  aod  other  Ihi^p  !■  k«c»> 
when  he  preaohed  in  Albany,  blinded  the  people  somewhat  to  the  tnbctaadal  morili  ef  n 
ion. 
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sli*<fc  Urn  **  the  obtferted  of  all  obMrvara  "  in  mayptoftiBion  or  wtlkof  life.  His 
S^iiias,  SMictified  and  sublimated  by  roli^ooy  rendered  him  no  unapt  repreaenla- 
tire  of  an  ancient  prophet,  rapt  in  Divine  inspiration,  and  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.  His  life,  if  correctly  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  which  it 
richly  deserves  to  be,  would  be  a  valuable  inbinritance  to  the  Church,  to  which, 
being  dead,  he  woald  continue  to  speak  with  that  strange  and  peculiar  power 
with  which,  when  alive  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  strength,  he  captivated  and 
ontrAnced  his  hearers. 

There  was  something  strangely — almost  pretematnrally — unique  in  his  man- 
ner. You  listened  as  if  to  a  being  who  lived  in  a*world  of  thought  and  feeling, 
entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  children  of  men — ^with  a  genius  bold  and 
perfectly  original,  ranging  with  burning  sest  through  every  field  of  imagination, 
and  pouring  forth  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  with  the  power  of 
the  true  orator  and  inspired  bard.  His  eloquence  was  not  the  cold  argumenta- 
tions of  logic,  but  a  succession  of  fervid,  powerful  and  picturesque  appeals, 
equally  concise  and  vigorous  in  expression,  and  -b<4d  and  original  in  sentiment. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  sentence  I  heard  the  Doctor  utter  in  the  pulpit. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1827,  in  the  Presbyterian  Churoh,in  this  town» 
of  which  he  shortly  after  became  the  pastor,  and  continued  to  be  for  several 
years.  He  had  made  a  visit  to  the  wife  and  family  of  his  recently  deceased 
brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Nelson. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath  morning — the  pulpit  was  shrouded  in 
'  black,  and  the  church  was  crowded  to  hear  the  brother  of  the  late  minister,  the 
fitme  of  whose  eloquence  and  eccentricities  had  preceded  him.  He  had  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  some  few  of  the  congregation 
recoHected  him,  when  he  was  a  wild  and  reckless  youth,  and  actually  professed 
that  infidelity  of  which  he  has  so  ably  written  the  "  Cause  and  Cure.'' 
-  His  appearance  was  any  thing  but  clerical.  He  had  on  an  old  rosty  black 
cloth  coat,  badly  made  and  fitted,  and  his  vest  and  pantaloons  were  no  better-^ 
as  he  rose  he  hitched  up  the  latter,  as  if  he  wore  no  suspenders ;  and  to  make  his 
garb  as  unministerial  as  possible,  he  had,  for  a  cravat,  a  red  bandana  handker- 
chief. It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  garb  inten- 
tionally eccentric.  The  Doctor  was  as  &r  firom  affectation  as  a  man  could  be.  It 
was  the  result  partly  of  a  slovenly  carelessness,  and  total  inattention  to,  and 
forgetfulness  of,  external  appearances,  and  partly  of  a  conscientious  and  mis- 
taken disregard  for  them.  With  his  large  and  ungainly  figure — with  strong  but 
harsh  features,  and  totally  destitute  of  all  grace  of  manner,  and  thinking  and 
caring  nothing  whatever  about  appearances,  he  made  certainly  a  most  odd  look- 
ing occupant  of  a  pulpit.  His  appearance  and  manner  are  now  fully  in  my  mind's 
eye,  and  his  first  sentence  still  vibrates  on  my  ear.  It  was  abrupt  and  enigmati- 
cal— "  Tether  a  horse  to  a  stake  in  a  rich  meadow,  and  he  is  perfeeily  satis- 
fied,"— flaying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  petfeetly,  in  hb  peculiar  intonation. 
What  to*  make  of  this  singular  and  startling  exordium  to  a  sermon,  the  congre- 
gation hardly  knew ;  but  they  were  not  long  in  suspense.  The  Doctor  proceeded 
in  bis  concise,  forcible  and  picturesque  language,  glowing  with  thoughts  full  of 
beauty  and  power,  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  immortal  soul 
of  man  with  earthly  things.  The  brute  was  entirely  contented  if  its  bodily 
wants  were  supplied;  but  not  so  the  human  soqI.  Restless,  dissatisfied  and 
unhappy,  though  possessed  of  every  earthly  good,  it  longed  for  immortality — ^a 
proof  that  it  was  made  for  the  future,  and  of  the  duty  of  seeking  our  chief  good 
in  the  present  service  and  future  enjoyment  of  Qod." 

Dr.  Nelson  was  then,  and  for  several  years  after,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
his  intellect.  The  sermons  that  he  preached  in  this  place,  which  were  written 
and  delivered  sMsiortfer,  and  which  he  usually  carried  in  the  crown  of  his  hat. 
If  they  could  be  recovered  and  published,  would  form  a  volume  of  eccentric,  but 
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ainguUfly  poWefftd,  OMVad  ekqntaoe*    I  uizkntd/  appllad  to  hia  widow. 

ago,  to  know  if  the  maaiusortpts  were  ib  ezisteiioe.     She  infonnod  mo  thmt  tkaj 

coald  not  be  found. 

In  after  yean,  he  probably  tot|  perhaps  destroyed^  them,  undor  the 
tioQi  feeling  that  the  literary  labour  he  had  beatowed  upon  them  apmns 
vanity,  and  was  sinful.  Some  years  after  he  had  left  Daimlle,  hie  inteUeet 
became  impaired  from  disease.  He  beeame  eztemporaneouSy  and  rather  tedioas 
and  rambling,  in  his  discourses.  It  was  painful  to  be  witnessed  by  those  thmt 
k^^w  him  in  his  prime.  Samson,  shorn  of  his  hair  and  strength,  waa  hardly 
more  changed.  But  his  piety  bnnied  with  a  more  intense  and  wieftithiy  giov 
to  the  last.'  One  of  his  daughters,  who  possessed  a  good  deal  of  her  &ihcr% 
wild  and  thoughtless  character  when  young,  half  seriously  and  half  jocaolmriy 
said  that,  when  treadling  alone  with  her  father,  she  sometimes  feared  be  wovld 
ascend  to  Heaven,  and  leave  her  alone  on  the  uninhabited  prairie* 

His  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  spiritual  realities — he  was  almost  utterly  eai»> 
less  of  earthly  aifairs-^-made  no  provision  for  himself,  and  little  for  hia  &Mly, 
leaving  them  as  well  as  himself  to  Him  who  cares  for  the  lilies  of  the  field  mmi 
the  birds  of  the  air.  This  did  not  spring  from  indolence;  but  partly  tram  aa 
almost  total  absorption  of  soul  in  religion,  and  partly  from  miataken  noiioiiB 
about  the  duty  of  dovoting  all  our  time  and  means  to  God's  service,  to  the  disre* 
gard  of  earthly  interests,  enjoyments,  and  appearances.  In  his  latter  years,  he 
conscientiously  wore  a  wool  hat  and  the  coarsest  clothing.  Had  all  men  adopted 
his  extreme  notions,  manuiactures  would  have  ceased,  civilisation  would  base 
retrograded,  and  pious  people  would  have  possessed  but  little  to  oonaecrate  la 
their  Master's  service. 

Yet  Providence  did  not  fail  to  provide  for  his  feithful  and  trusting  acrraat 
Besides  the  attention  to  his  wants  given  by  his  friends,  his  nephew,  the  asa 
of  his  brother  Samuel,  died  early,  and  left  a  large  estate,  a  eonaideralile  por- 
tion of  which  foil  to  the  Doctor,  and  administered  to  his  and  his  fomily's  wants 
for  several  years. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  gather  from  other  sources  whatever  may  be  oeoco* 
sary  to  illustrate  the  character  of  my  friend,  I  will  only  add  that 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  JACOBS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  S.  POTTS,  D.  D. 

MaokutaOi  Mkh.,  July  37, 1818. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  17th  ult.  was  received  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  hate 
deferred  compliance  with  your  request  until  I  could  obtain  some  rdazation  from 
the  press  of  cares  and  engagements  incident  to  my  calling.  I  came  to  this  iBlsiid 
with  my  family  a  few  days  since,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  caU  up  my  lemeai- 
brances  of  Dr.  Nelson. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  summer  of  1828  er 
'29.  He  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  land 
preparatory  to  the  removal  of  bis  family  from  Kentucky.  I  found  him,  whca 
introduced,  a  mant)f  about  middle  age,  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  with  a 
smile  on  his  countenance,  and  v^ry  cheerful  in  his  intercourse,  but  always  direetiag 
the  conversation  to  some  subject  of  Theology  or  practical  Christian  duty,  or  to 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church.  I  had  occasion  to  oboerve  one  of  hig 
peculiarities  during  his  visit.  I  invited  him  to  preach  for  me  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. A  large  congregation  were  in  attendance.  He  took  his  text,  stated  hit 
divisions,  which  were  three,  and  proceeded  in  a  plain,  practical  discussion  of  his 
object  for  about  twenty  minutes, — when,  having  disposed  of  the  first  and  second 

tds  of  his  discourse,  he  abruptly  concluded.     Upon  leaving  the  house,  I 
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Esquired  whmt  had  become  of  the  third  bend  of  hia  sermon.  He  vm  rerj 
thooghllVil,  and  merely  remarked,*-^"  I  wonld  not  preach  to  yonr  oongregatkm 
again  for  a  thousand  dollars.  He  gare  no  reason  other  than  that  erery  thing 
was  so  orderly  and  pfeoise  about  the  whole  appearance  of  the  congregation  that 
he  could  not  preach.  The  difficulty  I  hare  no  doubt  was,  that  there  was  no 
emotion  or  Tisible  indication  of  the  Spirit's  presence  amongst  the  people;  for,  in 
my  subsequent  acquaintance  and  labours  with  him,  I  obserred  frequently  the 
same  thing,  eren  during  a  reyival  of  religion. 

The  following  year,  he  remoted  to  the  State  and  settled  in  Marion  County, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River.  His  attention  was  diieoted 
immediately  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  A  log 
school  house  was  erected,  and  he  invited  the  neighbours  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters,  of  all  ages.  Hia  mode  of  teaching  was  unique.  After  prayer,  and 
some  brief  exercises  in  reading,  he  sat  down  and  talked  to  the  pupils  on  subjects 
of  history  and  science,  producing  endless  illustrations,  and  giving  much  infor- 
mation in  a  most  captivating  form.  But,  so  frequent  caHs  were  made  upon  his 
time,  to  preach,  to  administer  to  the  sick,  and  to  attend  to  his  own  fiirm,  it  was 
not  unusual,  when  he  was  tired  of  talking,  to  leave  the  school  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  apply  himself  to  some  other  work  for  hours.  In  this  desultory  way, 
no  systematic  instruction  could  be  given,  and  there  was  danger  of  rearing  his 
pupils  with  as  little  method  as  he  had  himself;  yet  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  desire 
for  education  was  communicated  to  the  families  around  him,  which  subsequently 
exhibited  itself  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  collegiate  institution  in 
his  vicinity. 

Marion  College  owed  its  origin  to  Dr.  Nelson.  Upon  the  same  ground  where 
his  school  house  was  built,  other  buildings  for  dormitories,  recitation  rooms, 
and  boarding  house,  were  from  time  to  time  erected.  Pupils  were  called  from 
a  distance,  teachers  were  obtained,  and  in  1832  a  Charter  was  granted  by  the 
State,  and  Dr.  Nelson  became  the  President.  The  principal  object  of  the  founder 
was  to  raise  up  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  West,  and  for  heathen  countries. 
Nine  of  these  are  now  known  to  be  labouring  in  the  West,  and  one  has  been  for  man5r 
years  in  a  foreign  land.  The  wild,  extravagant  and  speculating  notions,  whidi 
afterwards  ruined  this  institution,  were  not,  in  any  degree,  attributable  to  him. 
Plain  to  an  excess  in  his  own  notions  of  living,  he  had  no  idea  of  expending 
money  on  mere  brick  and  mortar  to  accommodate  the  bodies  of  the  students, 
without  permanent  provision  for  their  intellectual  wants. 

Whilst  these  educational  projects  were  in  progress.  Dr.  Nelson  was  occupied 
mainly  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Northern  portions  of  the  State.  In  this 
work  he  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Hundreds  crowded 
to  his  ministry,  and  very  many  returned  to  bless  their  households,  who  had 
previously  lived  in  ignorance  and  infidelity.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
without  houses  for  worship,  and  this  difficulty  was  obviated  in  a  way  of  his  own. 
He  made  known  everywhere  that  be  would  hold  a  protracted  meeting  in  any 
settlement  where  the  people  would  erect  a  shed,  consisting  of  a  rude  clap^board 
roof,  supported  by  hewn  pillars,  and  provided  wi-th  seats.  Around  these  sheds 
the  people  erected  tents,  or  clap-board  shanties,  in  which  they  slept,  and 
thus  two  or  three  hundred  people  could  be  kept  together  for 'several  days  under 
the  instructive  and  pungent  ministry  of  this  man  of  Qod.  The  converts  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  examined  by  such  ministers  and  ruling  elders  as 
were  upon  the  ground,  and  received  by  baptism  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  It 
was  left  to  the  particular  churches  within  whose  bounds  they  resided,  subse- 
quently tq  examine  and  deal  with  them  as  they  pleased.  Where  it  seemed 
expedient,  a  church  was  organised  on  the  ground,  and  the  converts,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  received  into  it. 
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In  L636,  ft  difBeoltj  ocenrred  in  the  eoanty  between  I>r.  Nelson  and  a 
the  infaabiiftBte,  which  led  to  his  removal  to  the  State  of  Illineis.  'Rum 
tions  of  the  Doctor,  aided  bj  his  frequent  risits  to,  and  pwwAing'  aiioiigBi,  Ike 
more  earnest  opposers  of  slavery,  led  him,  daring  the  latter  part  off  fan  staj  m 
the  State,  to  take  higher  and  higher  groand  on  that  delicate  and  agkattiig  s«ft> 
Jeot.  Before  he  came  to  Missonri,  he  had  set  his  own  slaves  at  liberty,  mad  ia 
his  social  intercourse  with  his  friends,  pleasantly  argved  against  tlia  ii 
and  condemned  it  as  an  evil  in  the  land.  In  1835,  he  had  so  &r  adopted  the 
lition  doctrine,  that  he  aoooanted  slaveholdtng  a  sin,  and  refused  to  ast  at  the 
Communion  table  with  those  who  held  slaves,  although  they  had  been  broogfat  iste 
the  Church  under  his  own  ministry.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  whilst 
preaching  his  Farewell  Sermon  to  the  Greenfield  Church,  whioh  he  had  orgBM- 
ised,  and  served  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  church  requested  hia 
to  read  a  paper  to  the  congregation,  which  proposed  opening  a  sabacri|ition  lo 
redeem  slaves,  by  paying  the  price  at  which  their  owners  held  them,  with  a 
to  their  being  colonized.  A  great  excitement  occurred,  and  an  influential 
was  stabbed  by  the  person  propo«ng  the  project.  The  Doctor  was  hurried 
the  ground  by  his  friends.  Mob  law  prevuled  for  several  days,  and  he  lay 
cealed  in  the  brush  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  until  opportunity 
to  retire  to  Illinois.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  time  of  his  oonoealment  in 
thicket,  he  projected  and  commenced  his  work — "  The  Causes  and  Cure  of  lafi- 
dcUty." 

Dr.  Nelson  was,  when  under  the  exdtement  of  a  rerival,  a  moat 
powerful  preacher.  There  was  little  apparent  arrangement  in  his 
They  were  almost  wholly  made  up  of  illustrations  and  historical  facta,  and  the 
other  matter  was  used  only  to  tie  bis  illustrations  and  facts  together.  He  wis 
a  man  of  much  prayer,  and  lived  as  nearly  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  Qed 
as  any  one  I  ever  knew.  He  looked  upon  this  world  as  a  fidd  for  working,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  marks  of  approaching  age  and  of  final  dissolution. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Dr.  Nelson  a  plaoe  t^moag 
the  remarkable  men  of  the  age.    With  as  much  of  native  intellectual  and  moral 
nobility  as  is  often  seen  in  connection  with  our  fallen  humanity,  and  with  a  desiR 
to  serve  God  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men,  that  every  body  saw  had 
all  the  strength  of  a  ruling  passion,  he  combined  strongly  marked  eooentricttits, 
which  the  essential  grandeur  of  his  character  served  only  to  render  more  con- 
spicuous.   But,  however  these  eccentricities  might  blind  some  to  his  substantial 
excellence,  and  even  interfere,  to  some  extent,  with  his  usefulness,  it  was  impos- 
sible but  that  persons  of  intelligence  and  discernment  should  very  quickly  dis- 
cover his  remarkable  piety  and  power;  and  it  was  equally,  impossible  foraay 
one  to  be  long  in  contact  with  him,  and  be  insensible  to  his  influence.     Henoe 
his  career  as  a  Christian  minister  was  signalized  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the 
triumphs  of  Divine  grace;  and  wherever  he  went,  he  seemed  to  bo  constantly 
gathering  jewels  to  his  immortal  crown.    He  moved  about  in  the  most  unosten- 
tatious manner;  and  though  he  did  not  literally  have  "  his  raiment  of  camel's 
hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,"  yet  he  never  appeared — at  least  is 
his  latter  years — but  in  the  coarsest  attire;  and  those  who  did  not  penetrate 
beneath  the  exterior,  took  knowledge  of  him  only  as  a  person  of  the  most  ncig^i- 
gent  and  slovenly  habits.   But  sadly  were  they  deceived,  who  reached  auch  a  con- 
clusion.   Beneath  that  veil  which  false  conceptions  of  Christian  duty  had  drtva 
around  him,  there  were  the  workings  of  a  mind,  which  always  moved  in  a  path 
of  light,  and  which  was  capable  of  some  of  the  grandest  achievements  to  which 
the  human  intellect  ever  attains.    He  was,  in  the  most  humble,  yet  efficient  msa- 
ner,  performing  a  mission  of  benevolence  among  his  fellow  men,  the  importaaei 
of  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  attested  by  the  praises  of  multitudes  whom  be 
was  instrumental  of  turning  to  righteousness.    But  it  was  the  ordinance  of  God 
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ttfti  liis  greftt  mind  should  saffer  *n  eclipse,  before  going  to  mingle  in  higher  And 
Iwigliter  seenes; — ^thns  completing  the  discipline  by  which  he  Wfts  prepared  for  the 
glorious  ehange,  and  illnstrating,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  the  humiliating  truth, 
tliat  *'  man,  at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity.'* 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  POTTS. 


FROM  THE  RET.  R.  J.  BREGKENRID6E,  D.  D* 

Dakyillb,  August  81, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Nelson  has  found  me 
in  the  midst  of  many  pressing  engagements;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  it  as 
fkr  as  my  limited  time  will,  allow. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  large  frame— not  tall,  nor  fat,  but  powerfully  built. 
He  had  a  very  full  suit  of  rough,  black  hair,  clear  blue  eyes,  a  Roman  physiog- 
nomy, and  swarthy  complexion.  His  manners  were  grave,  silent,  but  most 
gentle  and  sincere.  He  took  no  interest  in  general  conversation,  and  ordinarily 
refused  to  hold  protracted  discourse  except  on  some  subject  directly  involving  the 
salvation  of  souls.  But  nothing  could  be  more  tender,  earnest  and  striking  than 
his  private  conversation  on  all  subjects  of  that  kind.  On  one  occasion  of  his  cross- 
ing the  mountains  from  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  to  Pittsburg,  in  a  stage  full  of 
people, — after  remaining  profoundly  silent  for  several  days  and  nights,  just 
before  the  journey  closed,  he  said  abruptly — "  I  have  listened  to  all  of  you 
patiently  during  two  days  and  nights,-7now  may  I  speak  to  you  for  half 
sn  hour?"  This  wholly  unexpected  remark,  with  his  singular  and  striking 
appearance,  secured  the  attention  of  the  passengers :  and  he  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  pathos  to  plead  with  them  about  their  souls.  One,  who 
was  present,  told  me,  years  afterward,  that  he  dated  his  own  conversion  from 
that  talk,  and  that  no  member  of  the  party  seemed  unmoved.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  hundreds  of  anecdotes  told  of  him. 

Two  things  were  very  noticeable  about  him,  both  of  which  struck  every  one 
at  once.  One  was  his  remarkable  appearance,  augmented  by  the  singularly 
mean,  slovenly,  coarse,  and  often  dirty,  apparel  which  he  habitually  wore,  and 
steadily  refused  to  amend.  The  other  was  the  most  touching  and  penetrating 
voice  that  was  almost  ever  heard.  Whoever  saw  him,  paused  to  look  at  him — 
whoever  heard  him,  felt  his  voice  at  his  heart.  I  may  add  that  he  was  most 
singularly  careless  about  all  temporal  matters — utterly  indifferent  to  his  own 
wants  and  interests,  and  as  profusely  generous  to  all  that  he  had  the  means  of 
aiding.  As  a  sample  of  both  peculiarities — on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Danville,  the  late  Judge  John  Qreen,  an  elder  of  that 
Church,  met  him  going  out  of  the  town,  on  a  trip  that  would  occupy  him  several 
weeks,  and  knowing  his  habits,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  money, — and  forced 
about  fifty  dollars  on  him  to  bear  his  expenses.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  he  had  given  the  whole  of 'it  away  before  night. 

There  was  perhaps  nothing  more  wonderful  about  this  man  than  his  fervent 
and  overpowering  love  for  Christ.  To  say  that  he  was  a  most  engaged,  earnest, 
devout  Christian,  does  not  convey  the  idea.  It  was,  that  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
sumed with  a  tender,  ardent,  solemn  and  unquenchable  love  for  Christ  Himself. 
Nothing  was  hard  to  him,  if  he  could  please  or  honour  his  Saviour — nothing  had 
any  relish  for  him,  if  it  was  irrespective  of  his  Divine  Master.  Kay,  he  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  Christ  without  visible  emotion,  manifest  in  a  tremor  of 
his  voice,  tears  in  his  eyes,  or  a  flush  upon  his  noble  and  manly  features ! 

As  a  preacher,  I,  who  have  heard  roost  of  the  great  preachers  of  America, 
Britain,  and  France,  of  this  age, — can  truly  say  his  power  in  the  pulpit  exceeded 
all  I  ever  witnessed.    I  have  spoken  of  his  voice  and  appearance — his  manner 


iras  childliko  in  its  perfect  aimpUcitj  and  natonlii^Bs.    He  spckm 

always;  but  the  pathos j  the  anction>  the  impressioDj  of  his  prosfhing 

ing.    His  matter  was  compact;  his  words  as  few  as  coold  express  wliat  im 

meant;  his  tones  low  rather  than  high;  and  he  coold  hardly  be  said  to 

any  action.     But  such  word-pictures  were  hardly  ever  surpassed  bj 

insight  into  man  and  into  Divine  things — such  love  and  pity  for  lost 

conviction  of  eternal  realities — such  sublime  exhibitions  of  a  Gospel  able  ie  save 

sinners,  and  of  a  Saviour  who  had  given  Himself  for  them ! 

When  Nelson  entered  the  ministry,  he  has  iM  me  that  aU  his  friends  dexiM 
him  for  thinking  of  preaching, — believing  he  had  not  a  single  qaalificatioB  tar 
the  work.  And  that  the  Presbytery,  which  licensed  him,  yiewed  tbe  mailer 
as  so  singular,  that  all  the  examination  they  made  of  him  was  to  ask  lum  tc 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  them;  after  hearing  which,  and  aA- 
ing  him  a  few  questions,  they  licensed  him  on  the  spot;  their  notion  seeming  le 
be,  that  he  would  continue  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  merely  premcb  once  ia  a 
while.    Yet  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  on  earth ! 

His  labours  in  the  ministry  covered  an  immense  field,  and  were  attended  evctj- 

where  with  the  mighty  power  of  God.    Tennesse,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  OUe, 

Illinois, — nearly  all  the  great  Eastern  cities — ^most  especially,  perhaps,  Bal6- 

.  more — witnessed  as  glorious  and  as  repeated  rerirals  of  religion  in 

with  his  labours  as  have  been  vouchsafed  by  God  to  any  minister  of  his  day. 

I  knew  this  man  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any  one,  out  of  my  immediate 
and  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years;  and  I  can  truly  say  I  nerer 
a  more  godly  man,  a  more  noble  gentleman,  or  a  more  illustrious  example  of  a 
great  pulpit  orator.  All  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  eccentridtiei» 
and  from  falling  into  errors  and  mistakes,  and  from  being  misled  by  persons  fir 
inferior  to  himself ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all  by  far,  from  despising  tbe  Go^d, 
and  deriding  Christ,,  for  the  first  half  of  his  life.  But,  oh!  he  was  a  Uwia^ 
monument  of  Dirine  grace! 

In  great  haste. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

R.  J.  BRECKEKRIDGS 


-••" 


JOHN  WATSON  ADAMS,  D.  D  * 

1825—1850. 

John  Watson  Adams,  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Boger  Adams,  was  born  m 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  December  6,  1796.  When  he  was  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  from  Simsbury  to  OranTiUe,  Mtai. 
In  1805,  he  removed  to  Sherburne,  Chenango  County,  N.  T.;  in  1810.  U 
Lenox,  Madison  County ;  and  tbe  year  following  to  SulliTan,  near  the  Oneiii 
Lake.  In  this  latter  place  they  remained  till  after  Mr.  Adams  was  settled 
in  the  ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  he  became  deeply  and  permanently  interested  xd 
the  subject  of  .religion,  and  shortly  after  made  a  public  profession  of  kis 
faith  in  Christ.  In  May,  1817,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  ii 
twenty-one,  he  commenced  a  course  of  classical  study  with  a  view  to  ent«r 
College,     In  due  time  he  joined  Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  grad- 

•  Mendr  by  /eel  Barker,  D.  D.— ^ISS.  tarn  Rer.  Daniel  Wal4q,  aad  Bar.  B.  J>.lCrillb. 
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^  UAled  ia  1822.     During  his  collegiate  coarse,  he  developed  a  character, 

^  l>oth  intellectual  and  moral,  of  rare  excellence ;  uud  when  he  graduated,  he 

r<  delivered  an  Oration  on  "  Dignity  of  Character,''  that  was  received  with 

•-  general  admiration. 

c         On  leaving  College,  he  became  the  teacher  of  a  select  school  in  Manlius, 

t  N.  Y.     At  the  close  of  this  engagement,  he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York, 

Wkud  commenced  his  professional  studies,  availing  himself  of  the  instruction 

I  of  Dr.  Spring,  aAd  two  or  three  other  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  the  city. 

K  JBere  he  profited  by  the  opportunities  which  his  residence  furnished  of  list- 

^    ening  to  many  of  the  prominent  preachers  of  the  day ;  and  some  notes  that 

'  lie  has  left  make  it  evident  that  he  heard  with  much  discrimination  and  to 

'   excellent  purpose.     After  a  residence  of  somewhat  more  than  eight  months 

in  the  city,  he  returned  to  his  friends  in  Lenox,  and  shortly  after  joined 

the  Middle  class  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn.     Here  he  took 

^    the  first  rank  for  talents,  and  diligent  and  successful  study ;  though  his 

I    naturally  contemplative  turn  of  mind  and  retiring  habit  rendered  him  less 

^    notive  than  some  of  his  fellow-students,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 

interests  of  religion  in  the  surrounding  country. 

[         In  the  middle  of  his  Senior  year,  the  Second  Church  of  Rochester,  on 

I    the  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,  at  that  time  a  Professor  in 

r    the  Seminary,  invited  him  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.     Having 

>    previously  received  license  from  the  Presbytery,  he  complied  With  this 

'    request,  and  preached  at  Rochester  the  first  two  Sabbaths  in  the  year  1826; 

after  which,  he  returned  to  the  Seminary.     He  subsequently  spent  four 

'     Sabbaths  in  Syracuse;  and  then,  agreeably   to  a  previous  engagement, 

returned  and  spent  five  Sabbaths  in  Rochester ;  after  which,  he  received  a 

call  from  each  place.     Notwithstanding  the  salary  offered  him  at  Rochester 

was  larger,  and  the  prospects  in  some  other  regards  more  promising,  than 

in  Syracuse,  his  preference  was  for  the  latter ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  on 

the  ground  that  his  modesty  led  him  to  shrink  from  what  he  considered  the 

more  prominent  station.     He  was  accordingly  ordained  and  installed  Pastor 

of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Syracuse,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1826. 

He  continued  in  this  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  on  the  3d  of  May,  1826,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Phelps  of  Lenox,  N.  Y.     They  had  two  children,  (both 

daughters,)  who,  with  their  mother,  still  (1853)  survive. 

In  1840,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 

Columbia  College,  New  York.     In  1841,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 

Board  of  Overseers  of  Hamilton  College,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 

till  his  death. 

Dr.  Adams,  though  seldom  taken  from  his  labours  by  ill  health,  was  yet 

subject  to  some  bodily  affections  incident  to  a  bilious  temperament,  that 

rendered  his  labours  somewhat  burdeiisome  to  him.     In  the  spring  of  1849, 

his  health  began  decidedly  to  fail,   insomuch  that  he  realized  a  sensible 

diminution  of  ability  to  discharge  his  professional  duties.     He,  however, 

remained  at  home  during  the  summer,  performing  as  much  service  for  his 

people  as  he  could ;  but,  as  the  autumn  approached,  it  became  apparent  that 

the  state  of  his  health  was  such  as  to  require  at  least  a  suspension  of  his 

public  labours.     He  preached  for  the  last  time  to  his  own  congregation  on 

one  of  the  Sabbaths  in  September;  though  he  preached  once  afterwards,  by 

Qiffent  request,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  oC 
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Rochester.  In  the  coarse  of  the  autnmn,  he  beeune  sa  fimwita  «f  §t 
Water-Cure  establishment  at  Oraeffenburgh,  near  Utioa,  asd  remaiBed  then 
until  the  lost  of  January.  He  returned  then  to  Sjraease ;  but  alMMtif 
after  went  to  another  siuiiiar  establishment  at  Glen  Haven.  Here  kia 
declined  more  rapidly,  and,  towards  the  close  of  March,  it  wma 
that  he  was  fast  approaching  his  end.  The  melancholy  tidings  reaehed  ioi 
people,  when  they  were- assembled  for  the  usual  servioe  on  Friday 
preparatory  to  the  Communion ;  and  he  became  at  onoe  the  sabjeet  of 
special  prayers,  while  the  occasion  seemed  invested  with  an  almost 
gloom.  On  the  28th  of  March,  he  was  removed  from  Glen  Haven  to  8yi» 
cusc,  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  flock.  He  lived  nine  days 
his  return,  and,  during  this  time,  (as  indeed  he  had  been  during  his 
illness,)  was  a  most  edifying  example  of  Christian  resignation  and 
sure.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1850.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  £.  D.  Maltbie. 

Dr.  Adams  published  a  Discourse  delivered  June  18,  1835,  at  the 
guration  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Ehcfi- 
oric  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  aad  ■ 
Sermon  entitled  *'The  Crisis,"  preached  July  22,  1832,  daring  a  tixmtii 
extraordinary  commotion  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  prevalence  of  Asistk 
cholera.  After  his  death,  there  waa  published  a  duodecimo  volnme  of  ha 
Discourses,  including  those  just  mentioned,  in  connection  with  a  Memoir  if 
his  life  and  character  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D. 


FROM  THE  RET.  ROBERT  W.  CONDIT,  D.  D. 

OflWBoo,  2d  Aogurt,  1861 
My  dear  Sir:  Doctor  Adams  of  Syracuse  and  myself  were  in  intimate 
tions,  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  often  meeting  both  in  public  and  ia 
private,  from  1831  till  the  close  of  his, life, — a  period  of  nearly  tvenlj  yeaa. 
As  I  knew  him  well,  so  I  esteemed  him  highly,  and  am  glad  of  an  opportoialf 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  his  excellent  character  and  useful  life. 

He  was  rather  a  tall  person,  of  a  sedate  expression  of  countenance,  withoit 
much  vivacity  of  manner,  and  somewhat  deliberate  in  both  his  conversation  nai 
his  movements.  But  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips,  you  saw  that  he  was  a 
sensible  and  well-informed  man.  He  always  spoke  intelligently  and  to  the  p«r- 
pose;  indicating,  at  once,  a  sound  judgment  and  a  quick  moral  disoenmat 
He  was  modest  perhaps  to  a  fault, —even  diffident;  was  always  disposed  to  reCiit 
from  public  observation  rather  than  put  himself  forward;  and  it  may  be  dooM 
whether,  if  he  had  bad  loss  of  this  spirit,  his  usefulness  would  not  have  hm 
greater.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unambitious  men  whom  I  have  ever  knowa  ii 
the  ministry:  he  wns  indeed  ambitious  to  do  good,  and  promote  thehonoirtf 
his  Master,  but  for  the  applauses  of  men  I  never  could  see  that  he  cared  a  rak 
He  had  a  remarkably  affectionate  temper;  and  though  he  was  inclined  to  be 
taciturn  with  strangers,  yet,  to  his  particular  friends  he  unbosomed  himsdf 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  and  freedom  that  was  tnjly  delightful. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  deservedly  a  high  reputation.  He  could  not  be  oomi^ 
ered  as  eminently  popular,  but  his  sermons  were  always  rich  in  evangelical  truth, 
and  written  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity  and  precision;  so  that  it  was  the  &iU 
of  the  hearer  if  he  was  not  profited.  His  discourses  were  generally  short;  and 
yet  you  always  felt,  when  he  came  to  a  close,  that  he  had  done,  and  well  doK, 
what  he  had  undertaken.  His  manner  was  almost  entirdy  withoat 
but  ita  great  propriety  and  solemnity  could  not  &il  to  impress  yon. 
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'M>r*  Adama  wa»  a  gveai  fay<9«dte  with  his  people,  both  aa  a  miniaier.  and  a 
and  .they  used  sometimes  to  complain  of  the  infrequency  of  his  visitB 
ong  them^  and  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  introduced  other  men  into  his 
pvalpit.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  were  the  two  most  vulnerable 
I>oints  in  his  ministerial  character.  It  was,  however,  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
fox-  very  much  from  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  always  an  invalid,  and  was  really 
n  liable  to  perform  the  fhll  amount  of  service  which  would  have  satisfied  his  own 
skspimtions,  or  the  wishes  of  his  people.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  bis  general 
irftfluence  was  felt  in  great  power j  but  in  a  quiet  and  silent  way,  not  only 
'^liroagh  his  own  congregation,  but  through  the  entire  surrounding  community. 

He  had  little  taste,  and  perhaps  I  may  say,  as  little  tact,  for  mingling  in 
deliberative  bodies  or  Ohurch  Courts.  ^\a  great  modesty  led  him-  to  shrink 
instinctively  from  every  thing  of  this  kind;  while  yet  he  was  not  wanting  in 
^vi£;pur  or  firmness,  when  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  any  great  principles  in  dan- 
ger of  being  sacrificed. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Adams'  Sermons,  published  since  his  death,  is  highly 
creditable,  not  only  to  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  but  to  the  American  pulpit. 
They  are  written  with  great  purity  and  precision  of  style,  and  though  not  remark- 
atble  for  any  dazzling  or  startling  qualities,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  by  intelligent 
Christians  with  high  interest. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  W.  CONDIT. 


^•- 


HENRY  WHITE,  D.  D* 

1826—1860. 

• 

Hbnrt  White,  a  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Matilda  (Howard)  White,  was 
bom  in  Durham,  Greene  County,  N.  ¥.,  June  19,  1800.  His  earliest  years 
were  spent  partly  in  labouring  on  his  father's  farm,  and  partly  in  attending  a 
district  school ;  but  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about  seventeen,  his  win- 
ters were  occupied  chiefly  in  teaching.  In  the  winter  of  1818-19,  he  became 
deeply  concerned  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  interests,  and,  after  a  season  of 
intense  anxiety,  was  brought,  as  he  believed,  to  a  cordial  acquiescence  in 
the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  profea- 
slon  of  his  faith,  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Ghareh  in  Cairo,  a  few 
miles  from  his  native  place. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  in  the  Academy  at  Greencastle,  N.  T.,  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Huntington,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College  in 
1815,  and  joined  the  Junior  class  in  Union  College  in  1822.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  College,  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  a  school  at  Cox- 
sackie.  He  graduated  with  high  honour  in  1824,  having  been  especially 
distinguished,  during  his  college  course,  in  the  departments  of  Mathematics 
and  Philosophy.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  the 
same  year  that  he  graduated,  and  continued  his  connection  with  it  two  yean. 
He  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  1826 ;  and 
almost  immediately  after,  entered  upon  an  agency  for  the  American  Bible 
gooiety, — ^his  field  of  labour  being  in  the  Southern  States.     He  continued 

•  Dr.  Smiih'f  Pan.  SMm.— MB.  from  Usaoa,  S«v.  T.  F.  WUt*. 
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to  be  thds  employed  about  one  year ;  and  then  eupplied,  for 

a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.     In  the  course  of  tlie 

1827-28,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Allen  Street  Church,  New  York, 

was  installed  as  its  Pastor.     Here  he  continued  in  the  laborious  and 

ble  discbarge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Un^ 

Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1836,  when  he  wa«  eletud 

to  the  Professorship  of  Theology  In  that  institution.     He  accepted  the  oBet, 

and  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death. 

In  the  year  1838,  be  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dinakf 
from  the  University  of  New  York. 

Dr.  White  possessed  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  but  it  wmm  not  a 
little  impaired  by  the  intensity  of  his  early  studies,  and  hia  negleet  d 
bodily  exercise.  The  consequence  of  this  course  was,  that  be  oontnetal 
an  obstinate  dyspepsia,  with  which  he  had  to  contend  till  the  close  of  Us 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  and  was  rarely  st 
seriously  indisposed  as  to  be  obliged  to  intermit  them  for  any  length  d 
time.  His  last  illness  was  originally  a  bilious  attack, — which,  however, 
ultimately  assumed  a  typhoid  character ;  and,  after  eight  or  ten  days,  duciag 
which  his  case  had  at  no  time  been  considered  alarming,  he  was  regarded 
as  decidedly  convalescent.  These  flattering  appearances,  however,  ooniinaed 
hnt  a  day  or  two,  when  a  violent  hemorrhage  commenced,  which  temuaaled 
his  life  in  a  few  hours.  He  died  on  the  25  th  of  August,  1850,  ooDttDnisf 
perfectly  self-possessed  and  peaceful  to  the  last  moment.  Dr.  £rakiat 
Mason  was  appointed  to  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon  ;  but,  on  account  of  hii 
own  illness,  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  appointment.  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  a  lev 
weeks  after«  took  suitable  notice  of  the  event,  in  a  Sermon  addressed  to  \m 
own  people. 

Dr.  White  w^  married  in  September,  1829,  to  Esther,  daughter  d 
Ebenezer  Brackett, — a  native  of  the  same  place  with  himself.  They  bad 
four  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both  the  sons  have  been  gnda- 
ated  at  the  University  of  New  York,  and  one  of  them,  Th«odorc  Frelng- 
huyseUf  is  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  White  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Nitohie,  1838 ;  sad 
a  Sermon  on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  preached  before  the  Synod  o£  Ncv 
York  and  New  Jersey,  1846. 

FBOM  THE  EEY.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Nsw  YoKK,  October  29,  ISO. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Your  note  respecting  the  kte  Dr.  White  awakens,  as  I  ret^ 
it,  a  multitude  of  touching  recollections.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  I  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  him.  At  first,  as  a  co-presbyter,  and  one  of  his  netitrt 
ministerial  neighbours,  and  much  of  the  time  afterwards,  as  one  of  the  Diitdon 
of  the  Seminary  in  which  he  attained  such  eminence  as  a  Theological  Teiehtf. 
During  most  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  my  relations  to  him  were  still  mm 
peculiar, — almost  those  of  a  co-pastor.  I  knew  him  well,  and  sorowfolly  fal 
that  while  I  had  few  such  friends  to  lose,  there  remain  to  the  Church  kw  i^ 
men  in  the  list  of  her  public  servants.  What  I  say  of  him  may  be  modiied  lal 
tinged  by  strong  personal  regards,  yet  T  trust  it  will  not  be  exaggerated. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  Dr.  White  was  of  medium  height,  and  of  iite 
spare  form.  He  had  a  very  keen  eye,  a  lody,  expansive  forehead ,  and  in  all  nt- 
pects  a  contour  and  cast  of  countenance  indicative  of  intelleel  and  coeigf  d 
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Tho  farrows  of  thought  and  care  in  hia  ftcej  and  the  premature  and 

unusual  whiteness  of  his  hair  made  him  appear  much  older  than  he  really  was. 

Tliough  but  fifty  at  his  death,  a  stranger,  judging  Arom  the  Tenerable  aspect  he 

presented  in  the  pulpit,  would  have  pronounced  him  at  least  tixty.    His  personal 

liabkts  and  manners  were  marked  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity;  yet  he  was 

ever   affable  and  courteous.    He  had  naturally  a  strong,  discriminating  mind, 

well   balanced  and  abounding  iu  practical  wisdom.    He  was  not  of  that  class, 

iiefao,  however  profound  in  professional  matters,  as  to  all  common  things  are  mere 

children,  and  need  to  be  kept  in  some  sort  of  leading  strings.    A  rare  counsellor 

lie  iras,  as  well  in  regard  to  life's  minor  matters  as  to  its. weightier  concernment. 

He   was,  a  man  of  great  decision — not  hasty  in  laying  his  plans,  but  when 

they  were  once  adopted,  steadfast  and  immovable.    I  have  seldom  met  with 

a   man  who  held  to  deliberately  formed  purposes  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp. 

He    had  great  directness  and  transparency  of  character;  he  was  at  a  great 

remove    from    low  intrigue,  from  disingenuous  and  dishonest   management. 

Sagacious  he  was  indeed,  skilled  in  men  as  well  as  books;  he  knew  better  than 

most  how  to  approach  most  felicitously  our  many-sided  humanity — he  knew 

'wrhata  Roman  poet  has  called  the  "  tempera  moUia  fandi;"  but  he  had  nothing 

of  that  low  cunning  which  is  overwise,  and  which  almost  always  reacts  against 

itself.     He  was  iu  all  points  reliable.     You  knew  not  only  where  to  find 

him,  but  where  he  would  remain.    Whoever  else  might  waver,  or  prove  false  in 

time  of  trial,  he  was  ever  unfaltering.     Obvious  to  all  who  knew  him  was 

his  disinterestedness,  his  real,  hearty  devotedness  to  the  public  good.    Alas, 

but  for  the  excess  of  that  virtue,  he  might  have  been  spared  to  us  still  !     '*  I 

am  a  victim,"  he  said  on  his  dying  bed,  *'  to  overwork."      Of  every  species  of 

charlatanry,  as  well  in  character  as  in  both  secular  and  saored  science,  he  had  a 

profound  abhorrence.     If  ever  the  habitual  kindness  of  his  disposition  gave 

place  to  a  severity  bordering  on  harshness,  it  was  when  something  of  that  sort 

crossed  his  path. 

He  was  an  eminently  conscientious  man^no  earthly  motive  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  path  of  known  duty.  Tet  he  judged  himself  severely,  and  loved 
in  brokenness  of  heart  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  not  finical,  not  studious  of  the  glitter  which,  though  it 
pleases  the  fancy,  moves  not  the  heart.  But  he  was  eminently  thoughtful,  clear^ 
convincing  and  pungent.  It  was  scarce  possible  that  a  hearer  should  fail  to 
apprehend  his  meaning.  Never  did  the  Gospel  trumpet,  as  blown  by  him,  give 
"  an  uncertain  sound."  His  discourses  were  eminently  spiritual,  full  of  the 
marrow  and  fatness  of  the  Qospel.  Utterly  did  he  eschew  that  secularizing  <^ 
the  pulpit,  to  which  there  has  been  of  late  so  strong  a  tendency.  Professor  of 
Theology  though  he  was,  deeply  versed  in  metaphysic  subtleties,  yet  all  who 
were  accustomed  to  hear  him,  can  bear  witness  how  plain  and  scriptural,  how 
suited  to  minister  not  to  "  vain  jangling  "  but  **  godly  edifying,"  were  his  topios 
and  his  treatment  of  them.  To  few  men  was  that  language  of  Cowper  more 
applicable : — 

**  1  would  express  him,  simple,  grave,  sincere, 

"  In  doctrine  nncorrupt,  in  language  plain, 

"  And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 

"  And  natural  in  gesture ;  mnch  impressed 

**  Himself  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 

**  And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 

"  May  feel  it  too."  ^ 

There  was  one  class  of  topics, — that  relating  to  the  guilty  and  lost  condition  of 
the  sinner,  and  his  obligation  to  immediate  repentance,  in  the  handling  of  which 
he  had,  in  my  judgment,  few  living  equals.    I  have  heard  strains  of  discourse 
from  him,  which  seemed  to  me,  in  their  awful,  overwhelming  impressivenc 
more  like  that  wonderfol  sermon  of  President  Edwards  on  *'  the  Justioe  of  ( 
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in  the  Dftin nation  of  dinners/'  than  aught  I  remember  to  hxv^ 

the  lips  of  man.    As  might  be  expected,  hia  career  aa  a  pastor  waa 

fal  one.    With  the  tenderest  interest  do  the  members  of  the  Allen  Street 

terian  Church  still  recar  to  the  scenes  of  his  ministry  among  them. 

with  delight  on  the  fidelity  as  well  of  his  priyate  as  his  pablic  labours. 

to  mind  that  soundness  of  judgmenti  mingled  with  kindness  and  con< 

which  made  him  at  once  so  endeared  a  counsellor  to  the  indiridualB  of  his 

so  safe  and  influential  an  overseer  of  its  public  affairs.    They  muse  with 

giying  to  God  on  those  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  so  ol 

connected  with  his  faithfulness,  of  the  fruit  of  which,  though  not  a  little 

gathered  into  the  garner  of  God  shove,  much  still  remains  to  bless 

As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  not  far  from  four  hundred 

during  the  eight  years  of  his  pastorship,  received  into  the  Church, — ebovt 

hundred  and  ninety  of  them  on  profession  of  their fkith. 

As  a  teacher  of  Theology,  Dr.  White  had  peculiar  and  almost  unriTalled 
lence.     His  system  was  eclectic, — not  in  the  sense  of  being  a  merQ  coUectnw  ef 
shreds  and  patches,  a  jumble  of  borrowed  and  heterogeneous  fragments,  batk 
that  it  was  original  and  independent, — the  result  of  his  own  careful  ezaminatiDa 
and  profound  analysis.    Above  most  men,  he  thought  for  himselll     He  wass 
reader,  but  he  was  more  a  thinker.     He  found  indeed,  that  it  was  enl j  by  setcn 
and  independent  thdught  he  could  meet  the  difSculties  that  must  be  met,  vd 
frame  a  consistent  and  satisfactory  system.     "  I  find  help  enough,**  he  said  to 
me,  somewhat  early  in  his  course  as  a  Theological  Professor,  **  in  all  the 
places."     The  hard  places-—!  common  experience  to  all  profound  inquirers,- 
was  obliged  to  explore  for  himself.    Tet,  though  independent  in  his 
tions  and  conclusions^  never  would  he  have  become  the  head  of  a  new 
party.     Both  his  mind  and  his  system  were  too  well  balanced  for  tlist.    There 
was  nothing  in  his  creed  or  his  philosophy  to  make  a  wonder  of.     There  was  too 
little  of  mist  about  him  for  those  optical  illusions  which  so  enchant  men 
little  of  transcendentalism  to  suit  those  who  are  tired  of  walking  on  ierrm 
He  had  no  affinity  for  those  dreamy  speculations  which  at  once  scorn  and  dad* 
all  the  forms  of  logic.    He  h6ld  them  ■  in  utter  abhorrence — he  did  terribk 
vengeance  on  them  often  in  the  lecture  room.    He  loved  the  old  paths  of  God*« 
word — on  these  he  shed  a  clear  and  steady  light,  leaving  those  who  would,  to 
lure  the  unwary  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  bold  but  erring  ftncjr  into  g^ooaj 
fens  and  perilous  wildernesses  df  error.    He  had  too  much  of  simplicity,  aad 
common  sense,  and  scriptural ness,  and  symmetry,  to  add  to  the  schisms  aad 
debates  which  already  too  much  perplex  the  Christian  world.    Thoug:h  he  cdkd 
no  man  master,  his  system  was  Calvinistic  in  its  great  outlines;  jet  to  him  it 
was  greater  praise  to  call  it  Biblical.    And  eminently  skilled  was  he  in  nnfeldia^ 
it  to  his  pupils.     Remarkable  especially  was  his  tact  in  setting  their  own  niadi 
at  work,  and  then  meeting  by  a  single  condensed  statement,  by  a  simple  hot 
clear  distinction,  by  a  familiar  but  luminous  illustration,  whatever  dti&oltr 
their  awakened  intellects  might  be  troubled  with.     Great  and  almost  trrepanUe 
is  his  loss  to  our  Seminary.     He  was  its  first  Professor — he  began  with  its 
beginning — ^he  had  personal  experience  of  all  its  trials;  and  it  is  no  dispa^^^ 
nient  of  the  other  learned  and  excellent  Professors  to  say  that  the  point  of  prv- 
perity  which  the  institution  has  in  so  short  a  time  reached,  is  in  no  small  dcgm 
ascribable  to  his  great  ability,  his  unwearied  labours,  and  ready  and  amfjc 
sacrifices.    As  children  for  a  father,  so  mourn  the  students  for  him.     To  tbe 
dignity  of  the  learned  teacher,  he  added,  in  his  intercourse  with  themy  all  • 
father's  kindness  and  usefulness. 

But  my  feelings  carry  me  too  far.  I  must  hasten  to  the  close  of  that  life,  is 
expatiating  on  which  I  scarce  know  where  to  end.  I  have  a  strong  impression, 
aa  I  review  my  intercourse  with  Dr.  White  for  several  years  preceding  his  daath, 
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that  he  was  fiist  ripening  for  Heaven.    I  infer  it  from  the  interest  with  which  he 
oo»  versed  on  the  most  spiritual  topics.     I  gather  it  from  particular  remarks  and 
conversations.     Never  shall  I  forget  a  certain  discourse  of  his  in  a  private  minis- 
terial circle,  not  very  long  before  he  left  us.     The  subject  of  our  conference  was 
Cht  istian  experience.    His  turn  to  speak  came,  and  in  connection  with  other 
remarks,  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  pf 
egotism,  he  gave  us  a  sketch,  in  a  particular  aspect,  of  his  own  experience.  It  was 
substantially  the  outline  of  his  progress  from  a  more  legal  to  a  more  evangelical 
frame  of  mind— -just  that  progress  of  which  every  growing  Christian  has  more 
or  less  knowledge.     I  can  only  give  you,  and  that  imperfectly,  his  leading  ideas. 
'*  Once,"  he  said,  ''  when  conscious  of  sin,  I  felt  that  I  must  undergo  a  sort  of 
refined  penance.    I  must  subject  myself,  before  peace  of  mind  could  be  recovered, 
to  m  species  of  self-torture.    I  must  lacerate  my  soul  with  sorrow.     I  must 
laboriously  prepare  mysejlf  to  receive  pardon.     I  must,  in  the  agonies  of  my 
spirit,  make  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  sin  I  mourned.    It  would  not  answer, 
I  felt,  to  come  at  once  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.    But  I  have  come  to  entertain  differ- 
ent views.     I  trust  I  do  not  hate  sin  less  than  before;  yet  am  I  differently  affected 
by  it.    When  a  sense  of  it  oppresses  me,  I  wait  not  to  become  better, — to  make 
any  atonement — I  go  just  as  I  am  to  Christ,  a  poor,  guilty,  helpless  creature. 
I  cast  myself  at  his  feet.     I  commit  the  whole  case  to  Him.    I  look  to  Him  to  do 
all  for  me, — to  pardon,  cleanse,  enlighten  me.     As  to  motives,"  he  added,  with 
touching  lowliness  of  mind,  ''  I  never  feel  quite  sure  that  I  have  a  single  good  one, 
but  I  propose  to  myself  something  good,  and  trusting  in  Christ,  press  toward  it. 
Thus  I  live,  and  thus  I  expect  to  die, — having  nothing  good  in  myself,  but  going 
out  of  myself  to  Christ, — resting  upon  Him  alone."    A  severe  and  perilous 
illness  of  his  eldest  son,  but  a  few  months  before  his  death,  was  made,  I  have  been 
led  to  believe,  the  occasion  of  furthering  his  preparation  for  a  better  world.     In 
speaking  to  me  of  the  crisis  of  that  case,  he  said,  for  substance, — '*  I  went  into 
my  closet,  and  if  ever  I  took  hold  upon  God, — if  ever  I  cast  my  burden  upon 
Him,  it  was  then."    I  cannot  doubt  that  then  and  there  was  a  very  peculiar 
exercise  of  faith, — one  that  sent  forward  its  influence  to  his  dying  bed.    Nor 
can  I  forbear  to  recall  another  emphatic  expression  of  his  in  one  of  my  last 
conversations  with  him.    We  had  been  freely  conferring  about  certain  matters 
which  had  been  not  a  little  annoying  to  him.    *'  I  am  desirous,"  he  said,  *'  to  be 
free  from  things  of  this  sort.     I  like  not  to  have  my  mind  harassed  by  them.    / 
want  to  be  getting  ready  for  Heaven.*'    He  spoke  as  one  who  felt  that  this  must 
be  the  chief  business  of  his  remaining  days.    For  a  large  part  of  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  th^  Sixth  Street  Presbyterian  Church.    His 
old  pastoral  sympathies  seemed  to  be  revived.     Not  only  were  souls  committed 
to  him,  but  among  them  were  his  own  unconverted  children.    He  recurred  to 
the  topics  of  discourse  which  Qod  had  blessed  in  his  former  ministry.    His 
preaching  was  eminently  spiritual,  direct  and  awakening.     He  saw  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  descend  as  he  ministered.     Souls  were  bom  again.     Yea,  the  grace  of 
God  was  revealed  in  his  own  family.     He  rejoiced  with  great  joy;  and  in  the 
exercises  of  that  season,  in  the  agonies  of  his  solicitude,  and  in  the  refreshings  of 
his  soul,  I  see  again,  what  none  of  us  saw  then, — that  God  was  preparing  his 
servant  for  his  approaching  transition  to  glory. 

The  last  scene  came.  After  an  illness  of  about  a  fortnight,  in  the  progress  of 
which  no  great  apprehension  had  been  felt,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  Sabbath 
in  August,  an  internal  hemorrhage  took  place,  of  a  most  alarming  character.  On 
perceiving  this  new  development,  he  said  at  once, — "  That  tells  the  story — ^I  shall 
die.  My  work  is  done!"  He  felt  that  what  of  life  remained,  was  measured  not  by 
days  but  hours;  and  with  the  most  perfect  calmness,  and  with  characteristic  good 
judgment  and  forethought,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  last  communications.  '*  It 
is  the  Sabbath,  is  it  not?"  he  said  to  a  friend  by  his  bed.    On  being  answered  in 
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the  afflrmatiye,  he  added, — "  I  have  always  reverenced  this  day.  Do  70a 
it  would  be  wrong  for  me,  as  this  is  my  last  day,  to  do  a  little  worldly 
On  being  assured  it  would  not,  as  it  would  be  a  work  of  both  nooesaitj 
mercy,  he  reflected  a  moment  and  said, — *'  It  would  not  be  sin."  His  wQl  was 
made,  but  he  had  a  few  directions  to  add  respecting  his  affairs.  These  he  pvt 
in  a  concise  and  collected  manner,  and  then  concentrated  his  tfaoiig;bts 
spiritual  and  eternal  things.  He  said  his  removal  was  a  mysterious 
he  could  have  desired  to  be  useful  here  a  little  longer — ^but  it  was  ail  right,  fis 
physician  said  to  him, — ''  You  have  long  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross;  d» 
you  get  any  new  views?"  Ue  answered, — "Brighter  and  brighter!"  Tbei 
added,  "Oh,  the  unspeakable  preciousness  of  the  atonement  by  the  blood  ef 
Ohrist!  I  have  preached  it  for  years,  and  taught  others  to  preach  it,  and  sow  I 
know  its  worth."     A  friend  repeated  to  him  the  line, 

"  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths  Lord  we  love." 
He  responded,— 

*'  But  there's  a  nobler  rest  above  ;* 

and,  pointing  his  finger  upward,  added, — "There  the  wicked  cease  firom  troabli^^ 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest."    His  second  son,  who  had  Just  arrived  frott  the 
country,  told  him  for  the  first  time,  that  he  trusted  he  had  recently  ooosecrated 
himself  to  Christ.     "  fThat  is  enough,"  cried  the  dying  fkther.     To  a  fnend  whs 
came  in,  he  said, — "  This  boy  has  brought  me  good  news.   The  last  of  my  chSdres 
is  brought  in."    He  sent  messages  to  two  of  his  children  who  were  absent.   That 
to  his  daughter,  who  had  recently  made  a  profession  of  religion,  I  camieC 
forbear  to  repeat.    "  Tell  her,"  he  said,  "  to  live  near  her  Savionr — to  adorn  her 
profession,  and  to  beware  of  the  temptations  of  the  world."     Referring  to  her 
parting  kiss,  when  he  left  her  in  the  country, — "  tell  her,"  he  said,  "  I  mnenbcr 
that  last  kiss — it  was  sweet — but  it  will  be  sweeter  to  embrace  her  on  the  oCkcr 
side  of  Jordan."     As  his  voice  was  failing,  he  begged  a  friend  to  giro  his  djiag 
message  of  love  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary.     "Tell  them,"  he  said,  "that 
I  part  with  them  as  from  my  own  children.     I  love  them  all,  and  would  love  Is 
give  them  the  parting  hand,  but  cannot."    As  the  work  of  death  went  on,  be 
calmly  watched  its  progre.ss.     Moving  his  hand  circularly  over  the'rital  orgaas, 
he  remarked, — "The  circle  grows  less  and  less;"  and  he  was  heard  to  saj 
repeatedly, — "passing  away!"     After  the  power  of  utterance  was  gone,  he 
looked  a  loving  and  earnest  farewell  to  those  who  stood  around  his  bed,  ooa* 
sionally  giving  them  a  parting  grasp  of  the  hand.    Life  ebbed  gradually  away, 
his  expressive  eye  retaining  its  brightness  almost  to  the  last.     In  less  than  five 
hours  from  the  discovery  of  the  fatal  hemorrhage,  perceiving  that  his  end  hU 
come,  he  slowly  folded  his  hands  across  his  breast,  and  reclining  his  head  bsdk 
npon  his  pillow,  sunk  away  like  one  falling  asleep.     "Predoos  in  the  sight  ef 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints!" 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

ASA  D.  SMITH 
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DANIEL  LYNN  CARROLL,  D.  D  * 

1826—1851. 

Daniel  Ltnn  Ca&eoll  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  May  10, 
1797.  He  was  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Lynn)  Carroll,  and  was  one 
of  twelve  children.  His  parents  both  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  early  life ; 
his  mother,  when  she  was  aboat  ten ;  and  his  father,  when  he  was  less  than 
twenty.  His  father  was  edaoated  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  but  seems 
to  have  had  no  very  strong  attachment  either  to  its  forms  or  its  doctrines. 
He  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  devoted  to  worldly  amusements, 
and  gave  himself  little  trouble  about  religion  in  any  way.  His  wife  being 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  he  used  often  to  attend  church  with  her;  and  about 
the  year  1804,  during  the  great  revival  that  attracted  so  much  attention 
through  the  West  and  South,  he  became  the  subject  of  a  hopeful  conversion, 
and  joined  a  Presbyterian  Church  near  Uniontown,  Pa.  He  was  a  plain 
man, — a  farmer  in  moderate  but  comfortable  circumstances,  and  was  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  region  in  which  he  lived.  He  subsequently  became 
much  reduced,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  supporting  his  numerous  and 
dependant  family. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent  his  earliest  years  at  work  on  his  father's 
farm,  attending  school  at  intervals  as  he  had  opportunity.     He  seems  to 
have  had  high  intellectual  aspirations  from  the  first  opening t>f  his  faculties; 
and  he  could  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  the  height  of  his 
ambition  to  figure  in  the  pulpit.     Though  he  had  a  religious  education,  his 
mind  was  never  earnestly  and  decisively  directed  to  religious  things,  till  he 
was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  then,  not  in.  conse- 
quence of  any  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  of  any  special 
efforts  that  were  used  with  him,  but  of  his  own  unaided  reflection  on  Divine 
truth.     Shortly  after,  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  He  v.  William  Wylie.     His  father's  pecuniary  embarrassments 
occurred  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  commence  his  preparation 
for  College ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  unexpected  reverse,  he  relinquished 
the  purpose  of  entering  immediately  on  his  course  of  preparatory  study, 
that  he  might  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family ;  but  he  considered  his  reso- 
lution to  obtain  an  education,  not  as  abandoned,  but  only  postponed  till 
circumstances  should  become  more  propitious.     Besides  labouring  on  a  farm, 
he  superintended  a  department  of  an  iron  factory,  and  for  some  time  also 
taught  music,  giving  all  his  earnings  into  the  common  household  stock. 
After  attaining  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
teaching  school,  and  at  the  same  time  perfecting  himself  in  elementary 
studies;  and  having  thus  procured,  to  some  extent,  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  his  education,  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of 
Jefiferson  College,  and,  after  studying  eight  months,  was  admitted,  in  1820, 
to  the  Freshman  class  of  that  institution.     He  graduated  in  1823,  having 
saved  some  time  by  carrying  forward  contemporaneously  the  studies  of  two 
different  classes. 

*  GommuniGatioiM  ttom  himself  aod  hia  tuaiXj,  tod  Hon.  J.  A.  Gnuigtr. 
Vol.  IV.  88 
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In  consequenoe  of  his  intense  application  to  study,  during  his  eoDcp 
course,  his  health  became  greatly  impaired,  and  he  retired  mnd  ^mmm4  % 
winter  with  a  friend  of  his,  who  lived  on  a  farm,  with  a  view  to  gire  lii 
system  an  opportunity  to  reeorer  its  accnstomed  energy. 

In  the  succeeding  spring,  (1824,)  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminmry  wi 
Princeton,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  course,  and  six  mootki  m 
addition.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  BmBsnL 
October  6,  1826,  and  was  immediately  employed  by  the  Missionary  Soeie^ 
of  New  Jersey,  to  supply  the  Churches  of  Shrewsbury  and  Middlet^vi 
Point,  during  the  autumnal  vacation  in  the  Seminary.  Having  IblilM 
this  appointment,  he  returned  to  the  Seminary,  and  passed  the  vinter  as  s 
resident  licentiate.  The  succeeding  spring  vacation  he  determined  to  sipead 
in  New  England,  and,  by  recommendation  of  Dr.  Alexander,  lie  weal 
to  Newburyport  to  supply  the  pulpit  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bcr. 
S.  P.  Williams ;  but,  after  preaching  two  Sabbaths,  he  found  the  clinut* 
so  unfavourable  to  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  After 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Miller  to  the  late  Judge  Tallmadge,  he 
applied  to,  to  preach. as  a  candidate  at  Litchfield,  Conn.;  and,  after 
ing  there  four  or  five  Sabbaths,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  settle. 
Notwithstanding  he  ferlt  an  entire  conviction  that  hb  health  would  ast 
endure  the  rigours  of  a  climate  so  far  East,  yet  the  great  unanimity  aad 
earnest  wishes  of  the  congregation,  after  a  protracted  season  of  diviMi 
and  alienation,  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  might  perhaps  be  bis  duty  at 
least  to  make  the  experiment ;  and,  accordingly,  he  accepted  the  call,  and 
ordained  and  installed  in  October,  1827, — the  Rev.  B.  F.  Stanton  of 
lem  preaching  the  Sermon. 

His  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  were  fnllj 
He  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  South  the  first  winter  after  his  installation,  aad 
as  there  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  a  removal  was  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  life,'  he  asked  a  dismission  from  his  charge,  and  reoeiToJ 
it  amidst  many  regrets,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Litchfield,  he  was  called  to  the  First  Pre^- 
terian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the.  Rev.  Joscpk 
Sanford  to  Philadelphia.  He  aodepted  the  call,  and  contanned  labouiig 
here  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness  from  March,  1829,  till  Joae, 
1835,  at  which  time,  in  consequence  of  a  threatening  affection  of  his  thnMi, 
he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  Having  taken  two  or  three  months  to 
recruit  his  health,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidsej 
College,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Alexander,  he  accepted  the  appointaMDl, 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  in  September,  1835.  Abont  this  tine, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  tbe 
city  of  New  York.  His  connection  with  the  College  continued  three  years,— 
till  the  autumn  of  1838,  when,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his  ecclesiastioil 
sympathies,  in  reference  to  the  then  existing  controversy  in  the  Presbyterisa 
Church,  being  with  the  New  School,  and  diverse  from  those  of  most  of  \» 
brethren  around  him,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  College  prospered  sodfr 
his  administration,  and  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  he  discharged  t^ 
duties  of  the  station  with  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

On  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  was  immediatdj 
called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Noitlb- 
em  Liberties  in  Philadelphia.     He  accepted  the  call,  and  remained  then 
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from  tlie  automn  of  1B88,  till  Febraarj,  1844;  when  hiB  health  had  bo  far 
declioed  that  he  foand  it  impossible  any  longer  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He,  accordingly,  resigned  his  charge,  and  became  Secretary  of  the 
Colouization  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  office  beheld,  labour- 
ing, under  much  infirmity,  and  yet  with  great  zeal  and  success,  from  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  till  November,  1845,  when  he  was  laid  aside  from  all  active 
service.  The  winter  of  1845-46  he  spent  at  Savannah,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  removed  his  family  to  the  village  of  Newark,  De.,  with 
a  view  to  educate  his  children.  Here  he  remained  three  years, — passing 
each  winter  chiefly  at  Savannah,  and  in  February,  1849,  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  residue  of  Dr.  Carroll's  life  was  a -scene  of  slow  but  constantly  pro- 
gressive bodily  decay.  He  was  able  to  walk  and  ride  out,  and  occasionally 
to  take  a  journey,  until  about  five  months  before  his  death,  when  he  became 
wholly  confined  to  his  house.  He  marked  the  gradual  approach  of  death 
with  the  utmost  serenity,  and  when  the  last  hour  actually  came,  he  was 
ready  to  put  off  his  earthly  tabernacle.  The  night  before  he  died,  his  physi- 
cian having  informed  him  that  he  could  continue  but  a  short  time,  he  called 
for  a  paper  containing  a  covenant  with  God,  which  he  wrote  and  signed  in  his 
youth.  But  as  it  could  not  be  found  at  the  moment,  he  repeated  it  from  mem« 
ory,  and  then  prayed  for  nearly  half  an  hour  with  great  fervour  and  com- 
prehensiveness. He  died  the  next  morning,  (Sunday,)  November  28,  1851, 
iu  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  was  attended,  first  at  his 
own  dwelling  in  Philadelphia;  and  afterwards  in  his  former  Church  at 
Brooklyn,  to  which  his  remains  were  removed  on  the  way  to  their  final  rest- 
ing place  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  married  September  25,  1827,  to  Anna  T.,  daughter  of 
Joseph  L.  Halsted  of  New  York.  They  had  six  children, — three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  Joseph  H.,  has  been  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  (1856,)  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  Jamesburg,  N.  J.  Another  son,  Daotd  M.,  a  young  man  of  high  pro- 
mise, who  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  died  in  the 
exercise  of  a  triumphant  faith,  about  one  year  previous  to  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Dr.  Carroll  published  two  Tolumes  (12mo.)  of  Sermons, — one  in  1846, 
the  other  in  1847.  Besides  these,  his  publieations  are  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford,  1832 ;  an  Inaugural  Address  at  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  1835;  an  Argument  on  the  Church  Question,  1837; 
an  Address  before  the  Franklin  Literary  Society  of  Kandolph  Marion  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  1837 ;  an  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Delaware 
College,  1842;  a  Tract  entitled  *' A  Plea  in  behalf  of  the  coloured  man,'* 
1844.  A  Sermon  on  the  *' Power  of  the  Sabbath  School,"  published  in  tho 
Philadelphia  Christian  Observer,  (posthumous.) 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Nbw  Yokk.  December  15, 1861. 
My  dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  concerning  whom  yon  ask  for  my  recollec- 
tions, was  one  of  the  friends  of  my  early  life.     We  were  bom  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other,  and  I  knew  him  well  from  the  time  that  he  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old  till  the  close  of  his  life.     I  know  not  that  I  have  any  incidents 
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that  would  serre  strikingly  to  illustrate  his  character,  and  yet  I  tbiak  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  conveying  to  you  my  own  impressions  conoemii^  his* 

In  his  person  and  manners  he  possessed  some  peculiar  advantages.  He 
tall,  slender,  yet  very  symmetrically  formed;  of  rather  dark  complexion,  vitha 
fine  expressive  eye,  and  a  countenance  that  easily  took  on  a  winning  smile,  v 
brightened  into  a  glow  of  animation.  His  movements  were  naturally  quick,  and 
gave  you  the  idea  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  His  mamien 
were  uncommonly  bland,  graceful,  and  even  fascinating.  This  was  the  more 
noticeable,  as  he  had  spent  his  early  years  among  plain  people,  and  in  the  hnnyt 
walks  of  life;  but  if  he  had  been  educated  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  sooetv, 
I  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  could  have  been  in  all  respects  a  more  poliske< 
gentleman.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  making  himself  equally  acceptable  ta 
people  of  all  cUsses  and  all  ages.  The  most  accomplished  person  and  the  shhi 
uncultivated,  the  man  of  advanced  years  and  the  little  child,  were  eqoaHy  at  eaai 
in  his  company,  and  equally  delighted  by  his  conversation. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  his  powers  of  conversation  were  much  beyond  tke 
ordinary  mark.  Though  his  early  advantages  were  limited,  his  sabseqaesC 
opportunities  of  observation  were  very  considerable;  and  the  results  of  his  ofaaer- 
vation,  and  indeed  all  his  knowledge,  seemed  entirely  at  his  command,  and  never 
failed  to  be  put  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  He  had  a  fine  vigorous  imaginatioB; 
and  though  he  never  intended  to  be  otherwise  than  exact  in  all  his  statements,  I 
have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  smile  at  the  graceful  embellishment  which  he 
would  give  to  a  story,  which,  if  told  in  an  ordinary  prosy  way,  wonld  have  had 
very  little  interest.  He  was  gifted  with  a  very  considerable  share  of  keen  Iridb 
wit.     He  was  very  apt  to  be  the  life  of  any  company  into  which  he  was  throwa. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  probably  most  distinguished  as  a  popular  preacher.  He  bad 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications  for  the  pulpit,  which  few  possess.  His  fine 
person  and  expressive  countenance,  together  with  a  voice  of  great  compass  and 
melody,  modulated  to  admiration,  and  his  gesture  characterized  alike  by  graee 
and  power,  went  far  to  render  him  irresistible  as  a  speaker;  but,  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  his  discourses  were  wrought  with  no  inconsiderable  skill;  the 
truth  was  clearly  and  often  pungently  stated;  and  there  were  occasional  flaakes 
of  imagination  and  appeals  to  the  conscience,  which  would  excite  strong  emotiea, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  remembered.  In  his  extemporaneous  efforts  he  was 
ready  and  often  extremely  felicitous.  He  was  not  so  much  distingnished  fiw 
abstract  reasoning,  or  for  bringing  forth  thoughts  or  trains  of  thought  which  had 
been  the  result  of  great  elaboration,  as  for  presenting  familiar  truths  or  facta  ia 
a  manner  to  impress  most  strongly  the  popular  mind.  You  might  call  upon  ham 
on  an  emergency  to  make  a  speech  for  the  Bible,  Tract,  or  Colonisation  came, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  rivet  attention,  if  he  did  not  astonish  and  electrify. 

Dr.  Carroll,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  an  excellent  pastor.  He  had  strong 
sympathies,  and  his  heart  instantly  responded  to  the  tale  of  suffering.  He  va« 
earnestly  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  minister,  and  by  his  fine  social  and  Christioa 
qualities,  strongly  attached  to  him  those  who  were  under  his  pastoral  care.  Hii 
labours  in  the  different  congregations  with  which  he  was  connected  were  appa- 
rently attended  with  a  rich  blessing. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Carroll's  education  was  after  the  most  rigid  type 
of  Calvinism.  And  I  am  not  aware  that  his  views  underwent  any  change,  pre- 
vious to  his  entering  the  ministry.  Afterwards,  however,  I  think  he  adopcid 
what  might  be  called  a  somewhat  milder  form  of  the  same  system,  though  stfll 
adhering  to  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  original  faith.  I  should  think  it 
probable  that  he  would  agree  in  nearly  every  particular  with  Preaident  Dwi^it 

Dr.  Carroll  was  naturally  a  cheerful  man,  and  he  did  not  lose  his  cheerfalnsM 
even  after  he  had  becomd  the  victim  of  a  lingering  and  fatal  malady.     He  bad 
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strong  fiitth  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  sastftined  him  to  the  last.    I 
think  of  him  as  a  fine  example  of  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

I  am,  as  ever, 

Your  fHend  and  brother, 

R.  BAIRD. 

PROM  THE  KEY.  D.  H.  RIDDLE,  D.  D. 

PmeBUBO,  Pa.,  March  18, 18fi7. 

Kev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  Dr.  Carroll  go  back  to  the  spring  of 
1822 — at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  He  was  considerably  my  senior 
in  years,  having  begun  his  studies  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  His  earlier 
lift  was  one  of  incessant  toil.  Yet  even  then,  he  had  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
l^nowledge,  and  earnest  aspirations  for  mental  improvement.  After  the  labours 
of  the  day,  he  would  lie  for  hours  at  night  before  a  fire,  poring  over  a  book 
recently  procured,  or  endeavouring  to  attain  the  elements  of  classical  learning. 
When  we  met,  he  had  been  fitted  for  College,  and  was  in  his  Junior  year.  We 
became  friends,  at  first  sight  almost.  Brought  up  in  different  regions;  dissimi- 
lar in  age  and  character;  he  a  Christian  professor,  and  I  a  thoughtless,  ambitious 
youth;  our  friendship,  then  commenced,  continued  unbroken  through  all  subse- 
quent changes,  and  was  suspended  only  "by  his  death.  A  peculiar  tie  bound  our 
betirts.  He  selected  me  from  among  a  circle  of  thoughtless  young  men,  as  the 
object  of  special  prayer  and  effort,  which  God  was  pleased  to  own  and  bless. 
This  hallowed  and  endeared  our  friendship,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  so  fra- 
grant. At  College,  we  were  class  mates  and  associates  in  study  till  our  gradua- 
tion in  1823.  Subsequently  we  were  occupants  of  the  same  room,  at  Princeton, 
and  sat  two  years  at  the  same  board,  and  were  daily  companions  in  our  walks, 
till  his  marriage  and  settlement  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1827.  From  that  time 
till  bis  death,  we  were  constant  correspondents;  friends  like  David  snd  Jona- 
than, though  our  paths  widely  diverged,  and  we  only  occasionally  met  each  other. 
"  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother!  Very  pleasant  wast  thou  unto  me.  Thy 
love  to  roe  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.'' 

At  your' request,  I  will  try  to  give  '^  the  salient  points  "  of  my  friend's  char- 
acter. I  knew  him  as  well,  probably,  as  one  human  being  can  know  another; 
for  in  all  our  personal  intercourse  and  long  correspondence,  he  revealed  himself 
as  to  few  others;  unbosomed  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul.  My  chief  fear  of  not 
presenting  his  character  accurately,  would  be  from  the  influence  of  a  partiality 
so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  and  which  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge.  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  dwelling  chiefly  on  his  excellencies,  which  were  many,  and  few 
knew  so  well,  and  not  on  his  imperfections  from  which  he  was  not  free,  as  they 
are  now,  to  me,  buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  One  of  his  obvious  characteristics 
was  exqmsite  taste.  This  was  seen  in  every  thing,  and  in  every  period,  from  his 
life  at  College,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art;  enthusiastic  delight  in  scenery;  a  perfect  passion  for  music;  an  artist's 
eye  for  painting  and  sculpture — in  a  word,  a  high  degree  of  the  poetic  element. 
This  influenced  his  feelings,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments;  gave  shape 
to  his  character  and  a  charm  to  his  conversation.  It  pervaded  his  compositions, 
imparted  rhythm  to  his  sentences  and  glow  to  his  illustrations.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  attracted  my  attention,  was  that  he  studied  with  the  wild  tones  of  a 
rudely  constructed  iBoltan  harp,  singing  through  his  room.  I  often  realized  the 
expressions,— -''silent  awe,"  "speechless  rapture,"  in  witnessing  his  gaze  on 
magnificent  scenery,  or  Mis  intoxication  with  sweet  sounds,  vocal  or  instrumen- 
tal; or,  at  the  recitation  of  some  favourite  passage,  or  iha  pronunciation  of  some 
word,  fraught  with  associations  of  the  past.  Many  su^  are  yet  vividly  in  my 
memory. 
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Tbis  refinement  of  taste  aoooanted  for  some  of  his  obsenrablo 
the  sonpalous  neatness  of  his  personal  appearanoe,  for  examiila.  He 
formlj  attentive  to  the  congruities  of  taste,  in  dress  and  personal 
Some  were  disposed  to  think  this  a  weakness.  Like  his  ear  for  musie,  and  hk 
«Te  for  the  beaatifal,  however,  it  was  natural  as  it  was  characteristic.  It  migia 
seem  morbid,  bat  without  it,  he  would  not  have  been  himself.  He  carried  it  with 
him  through  life.  It  did  not  forsake  him  when  lying  on  the  bed  of  hopeless  dis- 
ease. It  affected  the  directions  he  gave  for  his  Funeral,  even  to  his  habiliiiMflCi 
and  position  in  his  coffin.  To  the  last  he  revelled  in  the  beauty  and 
of  a  toM^ttg/*— as  really  as  he  enjoyed  the  voice  of  prayer.  His  eye  would 
at  a  beautiful  sentiment,  even  on  the  verge  of  Jordan,  as  vividly  as  it 
the  mysteries  of  the  invisible!  There  are  souls  to  whom  this  whole 
istie  was  unintelligible,  and  its  manifestations,  unwelcome.  But  there  are 
to  whom  these  recollections  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  who  feel  that,  wil 
giving  it  a  prominent  place,  his  portrait  would  be  incomplete  and  on  worthy. 
Among  "  the  green  spots  "  of  the  past,  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  memories  of 
of  our  communings,  when  we  met  "inter  sylvas  Academiss  qusBrere  Terom" 
when  Providence  permitted  us  an  occasional  privilege  of  recalling  together  the 
waymarks  of  the  journey  of  Life.  I  maybe  allowed  to  adopt  from  Ossiaas 
phrase  so  naturally  suggested  by  similarity  of  name, — "  The  musie  of  Caiyl, 
sweet  and  mournful  to  the  soul! " 

The  socio/  eharacteriBtiea  of  Dr.  Carroll  were  such  as  greatly  endeared  hia  is 
his  friends.  lie  had  eminently  a  gmial  soul,  with  those  of  congenial  temper  sad 
character.  He  was  affectionate  in  his  disposition;  ardent  and  even  sotlMisiastie 
ia  his  attachments.  A  highly  strui^  nervous  oi^ganisation  made  him  tluilftBgly 
sensitive  in  emotion,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  antipathies  to  persons  and 
which  he  expressed  with  great  decision,  sometimes  a  severity,  which 
ancharitable  or  impatient.  "  In  his  eyes  a  vile  person  was  contemned."  He 
abhorred  meanness.  He  had  no  patience  with  petty  envyings,  and  jealousies,  and 
•oclesiastical  manoeuvres,  when  he  witnessed  them,  and  when  he  thought  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  he  was  their  object.  He  deeply  felt  slights,  and  sorrowed  ovcrfelse 
professions  of  friendship,  and  all  forms  of  selfishness.  Tet  he  had  an  ahaest 
feminine  tenderness  towards  his  friends,  the  manifestations  of  which,  to  a  cold 
observer,  would  have  seemed  well  nigh  ludicrous.  In  him,  they  were  genuine 
and  spontaneous.  He  had  also  a  wonderful  versatility  of  feeling;  a  singular 
capacity  of  transition  '*  from  grave  to  gay," — from  the  strongest  religions  cms- 
tion  to  joyous  hilarity, — from  the  deepest  pathos  to  the  full  tide  of  mirthfel- 
aess.  This  was  often  to  me  a  mystery;  but  still  it  was  not  less  a  feet,  as  naiiy 
eoold  testify. 

Among  the  fine  social  traits  of  Dr.  Carroll,  was  a  lively  perception  aa4 

appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  decided  love  of  humour.     I  would  gladly 

transfer  to  this  page  some  illustrations.    I  shall  never  foiget  how  boisteromly 

he  was  affected,  by  a  spectacle  of  '*  gratuitous  wrath,"  as  he  termed  it,  in  a  pnlh 

lican  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  one  occasion  when  we  were  travelling;  bov 

ininiitabl}'  he  would  afterwards  take  off  the  Bpniface,  '*  drest  in  brief  anthority." 

and  what  a  perfect  storm  of  hilarity,  even  to  his  last  days,  the  Tery  tern, 

associating  the  scene,  would  reproduce!     He  believed  in  lai^hter,  ''themcrrv 

heart,  that  doeth  good  as  a  medicine,"  as  he  often  said,  and  loathed  the  eml, 

where  the  bosom  *'  owned  no  throb,  the  heart  no  thrill,*'  with  genuine  picsi* 

Mitry.    To  this  peculiarity  he  was  much  indebted  for  his  rapid  reailieney  fron 

f  despondency.    His  friends  will  recall  readily  his  pecnliar,  areh  smile, 

V  of  good-humour,  and  a  characteristic  placing  of  his  hand  to  his  feee, 

was  uttering  himself,  or  awaited  fVora  others,  the  salKee  ef  mirthful* 

h  ho  ei\{oyed  Ai  unfeignedly.  He  was  iWMlfish  in  the  acknowlcdgaiiMt 

4)encie8  of  others,  and  even  the  superiority  of  his  friends;  frank  li 
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mtdminlioii  of  real  worth,  as  he  was  aneqaiyooal  m  detestation  and  dentinciation 
of  pretoDoe  and  obtrusive  shallowness.  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  wit- 
nessing both. 

iilong  with  this,  however,  there  was  also  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  sadness; 
an  occasional  tendency  to  depression  and  gloom; — the  visitations  of  an  incubus 
w^bich  began  early,  and  haunted  him  through  life.     This  was  traceable  to  physi- 
cal causes.     In  the  later  stages  of  his  collegiate  career,  from  inordinate  study, 
the  entire  change  of  his  habits,  and  from  ignorance,  at  that  period,  of  the  laws 
of  healthy  inter-action  of  mind  and  body,  like  others,  he  broke  doum  entirely. 
His  nervous  system  gave  way.  For  a  year  afterwards  he  was  incapable  of  study 
or  prolonged  mental  exertion,  and  became  the  victim  of  incurable  dyspepsia. 
The  effects  of  this  he  bore  with  him  through  life,  and  it  influenced  greatly  his 
character  and  career.    At  one  time,  he  almost  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  entering 
the  ministry.     He  was  an  invalid  most  of  his  days,  and  many  years  were  spent 
in  the  vain  purshit  of  health.     In  his  later  years  especially,  but  even  earlier^ 
he  felt  the  shadow  of  the  thought,  that  he  was  not  and  could  not  become  or 
accomplish  what  he  had  hoped.  He  spoke  often  most  emphatically  and  pensively 
of  ''the  darkened  afternoon  of  existence,"  and  of  "  a  sun  set  in  clouds,"  of  having 
"  the  stirrings  of  thoughts  he  could  not  express; "  *'  the  glimpse  of  principles 
he  could  not  elaborate; "  '*  the  consciousness  of  power  never  developed;  "  that 
he  "must  die,  when  he  should  have  been  just  fitted  to  live."    It  was  no 
wonder  that  a  dark  thread  was  intertwined  with  the  web  of  his  life,  and  it  was 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  so  much  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  continued  not- 
iffithstaading  to  the  last.     Those  who  thought  him  impatient,  little  knew  against 
how  much  he  struggled.     Those  who  have  no  nerves,  little  dreamed  how  much 
grace  was  required  to  keep  him  in  the  ordinary  measure  of  composure.    Those 
who  never  had  aspirations,  how  for  years   **he  took  up  his  cross  daily,"  in 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  freely  dirank  the  cup  of  a  Father's  appointment. 
When  he  walked  ''  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore,"  and  looked  back  and  forward, 
it  was  unspeakably  touching  to  notice,  sometimes,  the  minglings  of  regret  and 
resignation;  the  traces  of  crushed  expectation  and  cheerful  hope; — a  peaceful 
expectancy,  which  disarmed  retrospection  of  its  depressing  power.  At  the  close, 
Hope  triumphed,  and  few  bid  farewell  to  life,  after  reaching  even  its  assigned 
ultimatum,  more  cheerfully  than  he  did,  when  men  usually  feel  most  intensely 
the  luxury  and  privilege  of  living.     The  gorgeous  sunsets  he  used  to  watch,  with 
such  rapture,  at  ''old  Jefferson  "  "giving  signs  of  a  glorious  morrow,"  not 
inaptly  symbolized  his  own  departure. 

The  intellect  of  Dr.  Carroll  I  have  always  regarded  as  of  a  high  order.  His 
perceptions  of  truth  were  quick;  his  thirst  for  it,  strong;  his  love  of  it,  deep. 
His  lack  of  early  educational  advantages,  and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  over- 
wrought exertions,  in  his  college  career,  he  felt  all  his  life.  Yet,  his  original 
powers  were  cultivated  notwithstanding,  to  a  degree  not  often  surpassed.  His 
mind  worked,  for  the  time,  with  tremendous  power.  But  for  this  early  prostra- 
tion, few  had  a  better  prospect  of  ranking  high  among  the  first  intellects  of  his 
time.  Imagination,  in  its  large  sense,  was  unquestionably  a  predominating  fea- 
ture. So  much  so,  that  many,  without  due  discrimination,  thought  it  excessive 
or  exclusive.  Some  of  his  Western  friends  never  accorded  him  higher  excellence, 
intellectually,  than  "vivid  fancy,"  "afiowery  speaker,"  "a  man  of  taste." 
But  this  was  far  f^om  the  fact.  In  the  progress  of  his  ministry,  he  became  so 
jealous  of  these  early  tendencies,  that  he  adopted,  too  scrupulously  for  his  own 
good  and  true  power,  a  rigidly  logical  style  of  thinking  and  speaking,  thus  unduly 
repressing,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  elements  of  strength 
as  a  speaker.  His  duties,  at  one  time,  as  President  of  a  College,  developed  his 
capacities  for  metaphysical  and  moral  discrimination,  repressed  the  exnberanoe 
ef  the  asthetic,  and  imparted  strength  to  his  niental  character.    Some  of  his 
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antagonista  ia  newspaper  discussion,  at  that  period,  have  reason  to 
that  he  had  other  powers  than  those  of  iniagiQation,  and  higber  gifts 
ing  figures  or  telling  stories. 

His  powers  of  extemporaneous  speaking  were  quite  anoommon.  He 
cialiy  felicitous  on  the  platform.  On  one  occasion,  which  manj  ir 
Philadelphia,  he  electrified  the  audience,  and  produced  an  enthusiastic 
when  dilating  on  Home  Missions  and  the  future  destiny  of  oar  oooniry; 
he  occupied  the  platform  simultaneously  with  one  who  was  tben 
among  the  foremost  of  such  speakers  in  this  or  any  other  ooantry.  Tel  Is 
usually  elaborated  his  discourses  with  care,  and  ^ni^hed  them  si  finst  wiiiia^ 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  press.  It  was,  with  some,  a  souroe  of  reigict,  thst  kt 
confined  himself,  on  principle,  so  strictly  to  his  maniiBcript,  wlieii,  by  a  moi 
extemporaneous  utterance,  he  might  have  transcended  all  he  actually  ASasiaedai 
a  speaker.  But  the  same  feeling  that  led  him  to  repress  his  iiiuig;iiistioa,  hi 
him  also  to  a  close  adherence  to  thoroughly  written  discourses'  in  his 
ministrations. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  used  comparatively  little  action.    The  eye  and 
more  than  any  thing  else,  gave  impressiveness  and  power  to  his  elo<}oanoe.    Hi 
was  earnest  always;  sometimes  terrible. 

He  had  a  singular  talent  for  what  may  be  called  word-painiingt — ^the 
one  calls  that  **  of  doing  by  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of 
This  was  exemplified  in  his  graduating  speech,-T*''^e  Death  tf  the  Infidel* 
Some  of  its  paragraphs  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  a  sermon,  which  I  bet 
the  pleasure  of  hearing.     In  the  opinion  of  others,  as  well  as  my  owo, 
would  have  stamped  him  as  a  true  orator.    Very  much  of  his  power 
concentrating  the  gist  of  all  he  had  previously  uttered  into  a  few 
tences,  a  few  words,  or  even  a  single  epithet,  pronounced  with  bis  whole 
in  closing  his  heads  of  discourse,  or  in  the  peroration.     "  Words  "  with  In 
were  often  *'  things »"  in  this  way.    His  published  discourses  are  highly  craditt- 
ble  to  him,  intellectually,  but  one  of  their  chief  charms  to  his  friends,  is,  that 
they  associate  what  never  can  be  transferred  to  the  printed  page.     Tbey  recall 
the  man — the  preacher,  his  look,  the  shadows  of  thoughts  he  could  not  otter.  Ia 
pathos,  he  was  usually  admirable  and  appropriate;  in  sarcasm,  occasionally  keea 
as  a  razor.     He  was  chosen,  while  yet  a  student,  to  the  pulpit  onoe  occopM  bf 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  filled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  widle  dn 
remembered  radiance  of  his  predecessor  was  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  flock. 
There,  and  at  Brooklyn,  and  in  Virginia,  and  amongst  his  latest  pastoral  cfaai^pe 
in  Philadelphia,  as  a  Preacher,  a  Pastor,  a  President,  notwithstandii^  the  per- 
petual drawbacks  of  feeble  health,  and  frequent  intermissions  in  puraoit  of  in 
restoration,  he  was  estimated  as  highly  as  any  man  could  desire,  and  is  remem- 
bered affectionately  to  this  day.    His  sermons  at  ordinations,  and  the  opening  «f 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  were  appropriate  and  instructive,  affording  a  treat  toaU  wfae 
could  appreciate  intellect,  earnestness,  taste,  and  eloquence.     "  My  Father!  the 
chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof !  "    It  were  yain  to  fancy  what  he 
would  have  been«  if  blest  with  rigorous  health,  and  spared  to  a  green  old  age! 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Carroll  was  deep  and  scriptural — emotional,  but  eminendv 
conservative.  It  was  characteristically  free  from  cant,  which  was  oontrairte 
his  taste,  as  well  as  principles.  His  early  religions  impressions  and  exewiwi 
were  guided  by  one  of  the  Old  School  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Theology  asd 
Casuistry,  the  School  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  in  the  region  of  remdJi. 
These  impulses  he  never  lost,  /ems,  and  men  of  one  idea,  he  held  in  detestatim. 
He  felt  strongly,  and  expressed  himself  unequivocally,  in  regard  to  the  rmiieoKem 
rampant  in  some  portions  of  the  Church,  during  a  period  of  his  ministxy.  A 
lover  and  promoter  of  revirals,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  ministry,  whirii 
Tss  decided, — ^in  many  periods,  eminently  so,  be  never  oonld  consent  to  forget  «r 
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lorego  tbv  dignity  of  the  miniBter  snd  tin  OtariiliM,  iii'lh«  ArYour  of  hik  imU 
and  «lNi4*Ui«d  eonscieatkHislj  iv^m  reUip^uM  wkoonUibtmkiBm  and  bnffikOApry, 
used  by  some  as  "  allowable  AUxUiaries  to  the  glory  of  Qod."  His  Tiews  of  of  an 
gelical  truth  were  eminently  clear  and  systeinatio» — his  Cahini$mf  inwrought 
and  steadfast.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  he  gave  me  some  of  his  views  of  these 
points,  which  I  would  gladly'transcribe  for  his  reputation,  and  the  edification  of 
younger  clergymen.  He  spoke  and  wrote  to  me  often  of  the  consolatory  and 
invigorating  and  conservative  influence  of  the  views  in  which  he  was  early  trained, 
and  which  he  first' learned  at  his  mother's  knees — a  mother  wlio  yet  lives  to 
remember  hira  as  her  glory,  and  lament  hfm  as  her  idol.  Though  he  belonged, 
on  principle,  to  a  branch  of  the  Ohureh,  by  some  considered  latitudinarian  in 
dootfine,  and  fanatical  formerly  in  measures)  his  theology  and  his  views  of  order 
and  deoomm  in  God's  Inmaa,  and  human  agenoiM,  wvrb  formed  early,  oheriihed 
steadfastly,  and  cheered  him  to  the  end!  He  was  a  genuine  Scotch  Irish  Pres- 
byterian. 

Dt.  Carroll's  sun, -from  the  causea  adterted  to»  waa  eari^  obaoured,  and  set  too 
soon,  according  to  our  ivperfeet  conceptions.  The  Ghurah  lost  the  bonait  of  bis 
matured  intellect  and  ripened  piety  and  experience,  when  usually  they  are  most 
available  and  important.  And  this,  by  the  same  cause,  that  has  robbed  her 
prematurely  of  many  of  her  jewels, — not  by  a  **  mysterious  providence,"  but 
from  early  and  unconscious  infraction  of  final  ordinations,  concerning  health  of 
body  and  vigour  of  mtnd,  and  ofl^ctive,  protonged  useflilne^.  Ilfs  Hfb  ought 
to  be  a  beacon,  as  it  might  have  been  a  greater  Uesshlg.  'But  stUl,  h?s  memory 
is  fragrant  as  a  pastor  and  a  friend,  to  many.  Bis  eireelleiHsles, 'hallowed  by 
death,  an  a  heritage  to  hto  faaiily.  At  Iria  grave,  alfiMMoe  and  piety  wilt  often 
render  a  tribute,  wotthier,  but  net  ftiote  sieeBre,  than  that  which,  by  your 
kindMSs,  here  find*  a  plaee  annibt  '*  The  Aanale  ef  the  Ateeriaan  Pnlj^t.*' 

Yours  vary  truly, 

D.  H.  RIDDLK. 


-•♦ — 


ERSKINE  MASON,  D.  D  * 

1826-1851. 

BmktM  Masou  was  the  yoangeet  ehlld  of  the  Ker.  John  M.  and  Anna 
(Leflfcrts)  Mason,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  April  16,  1805. 
He  was  named  in  hoaonr  of  the  R^.  I>r.  Erskne  of  Bdinbnrgh,  from 
whom  his  father  had  received  many  expressions  of  kindneM,  while  pursuing 
his  theotogioft!  studies  in  that  otty.  Hifl  <Mldheod  ires  marked  by  uneom- 
mon  intelHgenee  and  spfrit,  but  net  by  any  ranarkabte  sedateness  or  love 
of  study.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Soheneetady  to  reside  in  the 
family  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yan  Yechten ;  and  there,  under 
the  Insti  BOtiOfi  of  tnifr  xleT*  uweoA  If .  Shmee,  Ml  tmna  rapMiy  fnattiied, 
and  he  aeqalred  a  stahNlly  tmd  iMMtoy  of  eharaeter,  whidi  gave  promise  of 
a  ah  fn  TeepeotaMlity  And  vseraHMMie. 

When  his  Mh^r,  at'  Hre  h#gliHrttig  «f  IMt,  i«m«v«d  to  OarlhAe,  ftnd 
beoane  Ptesidtnt  of  HfiMtx^t  ObMege,  Sraklfte  aeeompaiiiod  him,  and 
beeame  a  teamber  of  the  College.    In  the  autmnn  of  that  year,  Jamts  Thll^ 

*  Memoir  prefixed  \f>  hifi  Sermou. 
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SB  eldeir  boh  of  Dr.  llMiotti'Md  »  jMlkof  ine  taleiits  and  great  W^ 
el«f««flkm  of  eli«nie««r,  wb«  Ml  }«tl  gmdhiftttdl  si  Odlege,  ims 
stfiokttti  down  by  d«Atll.  Tbo  ei^onl  prodveed  ft  greftfr  effect  cm  ike 
of  the  students',  sttd,  shortly  after,  tliere  was  a  very  general  attcBtioa  It 
reHgion  in  the  instittttion,  and  many  promising  yonng  men  gave  eridenee  of 
being  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  minds.  Of  this  number  was  Enkiac 
Mason. 

HaTiag  enured  College  at  aa  advanced  staading,  he  graduated  ui  1823. 
He  spent  a  eonsicLBraUe  part  of  the  next  year  at  Baltimorey  parfiaing  ku 
tkeologioal  sta4i«a  iiMier  the  direotion  of  his  eouaiD,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwaoaa. 
Ia  the  smwDer  smsm  W  18S6,  he  jeuMd  the  Middk  elaaa  «f  the  Thee- 
legieal  Sevmai^  at  PriaeeleB,  where  he  isempleted  his  pmlistiiM— al  eda> 
oattOD. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  Yoik  m 
1829,  and,  tm  the  20Ch  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  was  ordained  by  tbt 
same  Presbytery,  !n  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  Od  tk 
3d  of  Kay,  1827,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Choreh  it 
Schenectady.  ... 

Ou  the  26th  of  September,  1^27,  he  was  married  by  his  father  to  Aaa, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  A«  M'Coakry,  and  granddaughter  of  the  oelehratfid 
Dr.  Nisbet,  President  e<  BickiBaoa  Coliege,  Mrs.  Maaon.  vitk  thrct 
daughters  and  ene  aen^  aeivive  the  huaband  and  fikther. 

The  Congrtgalien  at  gahaneelady,  ef  whidi  Mr;  Maaoo  beenine  PaHar, 
had  in  It  naeb  mere  than  a  waainien  dogaee  eC  inteUigenee,  pertaenliiiy  si 
it  included  meal  ef  tbe^ftoera  and  atudeola  ef  the  OoUege;  bat  kiaa»- 
mons,  from  the  beghiniag,  were  uncommonly  rich  in  thought,  were  dah»- 
rated  with  great  care,  and  while  they  were  acceptable  to  all,  were  especiillj 
so  to  the  more  cultivated  and  reflecting  portion  of  his  hearers. 

The  Bleecker  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  having  beeone 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen,  at  the  close  of  1829,  Xr. 
Mason  was  unanimously  called  to  supply  this  important  vaeanej;  aad 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1830,  his  installation,  as  Pastor  of  that  ChanI 
took  place. 

In  February,  1836,  he  accepted  the  Profeasorship  of  Eoelesiaatieal  Hb- 
tory  in  the  Union  Theologteal  Seminary,  and  held  it  till  1842. 

When  the  division  ef  the  aeoesal  AaaemUy  ef  the  PiealytenHi  Gbm 
oeeorred  in  1888^  Mr.  Masea,  with  his  Pieabytery,  fell  npon  the  Ncv 
School  side.  He  ia  understood  to  have  had  a  very  stroag  convietion  lbs 
that  was  the  rigM  aide. 

In  1837,  ha  irecei^  the  d4gr«i  of  Oeotor  ef  PUinitj  froaa  OnlaaBha 
College.  He  was  invited*  at  different  perieda,  to  take  the  eharge  nf  neveol 
peomineat  churehea  in  his  denowiaatien,  but  he  nnifi>rmlj  returned  a  negs- 
tive  anawMT* 

la  the  yeur  1846|  by  aaf  ueat  ef  hia  own  people,arhe  felt  that  he  needed  t 
season  of  relasation,  he  orosaed  the  eeean,  aiid  peaaed  aevaaal  asonlhs  ii 
travelling  in  Europe.  He  returned  mmik  gratified  with  hia  tnnr«  as^ 
aipumed  tua  lajH>anii yith.iniipta|%i  bealUk  and  JMipinaaed  al#a4tjr.  jMth» 
tiiae„eapf3r  thing  iudieat(id  rtnt  them  weresaasy  jpfaaa  of.  aa|ii»  i — ifilar- 

i^pre  hii9.    And.  thna  it  eontinaed  until  within  tesa  than  n  jmx  ef  hii 

"^th.     In  August,  1850,  on  hia  return  from  his  annual  viait  to  the  eonntry, 
felt  an  unwonted  debility  and  prostration,  which,  though  at  first  little 
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kead^,  soon  oooftnoned  Mfions  akrnu    !!•  hftit  iMAaYot*  «•  far  mao^wad 


before  tko  close  of  the  jetTi  thai  ha waa  abla  l#ra>pate  a  aaraM*  IwUm 

New  Year,  which  proted  to  be  the  last  aenmm  he  erer  preaohoi.     He  vaa 

so  feeble,  when  he  delivered  it,  that  he  was  obKged  to  sit  daring  the  e<^- 

CISC.     His  text  was — "I  said,  Oh  mj  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midlBt 

of  my  days ;"  and  the  sad  apprehensions  of  his  beloved  people  gave  to  it, 

at    the  time,  the  character  of  a  prophecy.      It  was  delivered  with  great 

CTnotion,  aod  was  received  as  the  teatimonj  of  a  dying  pastor.     Fcon  this 

time  it  became  but  too  apparent  that  he  was  graduaUy  aUxki^g  wdajr  ^ 

power  of  an  insidious  disaaaQ»  and  that  nothing  laaMiPied  fat  hka  bil^-4s 

glorify  his  Master  by  patient  endwanae.    Ha  had  Uniaatf  a  simm  i^Miia 

to  live,  but  it  was  rather  hit  tha  sake  of  his  lani%,  af  the  Ghnsdh,  a^d  4fca 

cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  than  for  his  own  sake.     As  tha  iadiaa 

tkotM  of  his  approaching  departnre  beeame  deoiaha,  hia  miad  avidaally 

stayed  itself  in  perfect  confidence  on  GtoA.    When  tiito  laflt  movBant  oiite, 

he  declared, — "It  is  all  bright  and  dear.**     On  the  14th  of  May,  1951,  aa 

he  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  he  bfeathed  his  last  without  a  struggle.  '  An 

Address  was  delivered  at  hb  Funeral  by  the  Rev.  Pr.  William  AdamSt  and 

a  Sermon  in  reference  to  his  death  was  subsequently  preached  by  the  Bev. 

Dr.  Cox.    Both  were  pabUshad. 

The  day  before  Dr.  Mason's  death,  he  aiyf  osaad  Jms  lagM  thai  ha  hid 
not  selected  a  few  of  his  sermons  iar  pnblioatian,  that  thiaa.  ha  might  atiU 
eontinua  to  preach  ta  his  people  after  ha  was  gaaa.  It  «aa  taa  kla  tar  him 
than  even  to  maka  any  snggaationa  an  tha  aahjaeti  km%  a  aalaotioa  fram  his 
manvseript  sermons  waa  svhseqnaDtly  madot  aad  pnUUad  in  186^  In  a 
volnme  entitled  '*  A  Pastor's  Legacy,"  to  whieh  is  preized  a  biographieal 
notice  of  Dr.  Mason,  hj  his  fHend  the  B.ev.  Dr.  Adams. ' 

The  following  Discourses  of  Dr.  Mason  were  published  during  his  life 
time  : — A  Sermon  on  Parental  privilege  and  obligation,  1834.  A  Sermon 
entitled  "A  Rebuke  to  the  worldiy  ambition  of  the  present  age»**  1836.  A 
Sermon  on  the  Subject  and  Spirit  of  the  Miaistry,  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  1838.  A  New  Year's  Sermon*  pnbUshad  in  |he 
National  Preacher,  1845,  A  Sermon  on  Viotory  ovar  Death  aaaasininid 
by  the  death  of  John  £.  Hyde,  1845.  A  Maw  Yaai'a  8awnan>  fmUisiMd 
in  the  National  Preacher,  1848.  A  Sermon  entilM  ''An  Immf^alMMil 
Miniatty  tha  aaanrity  of  a  nation,"  prsaahsd  hiiJsae'  tin  ^iistisan  Home 
Misaianary  Society,  1848.  A  Sermon  entitlad  "Signs  of  the  ttssaa,**  holore 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  1860. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  P.  D. 

H  BW  ToKK,  4th  September,  1854. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  have  requested  me  to  communicate  to  you  some  of 
my  personal  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Erskine  Mason,  D.  D.  In  another 
form  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character.  I  am  greatly 
Impressed  with  the  impepfections  of  that  Memair.  Baw  diAenlt  is  it  to  embody 
in  form  that  image  of  a  friend,  which  lives  in  the  heart!  Art  has  inTonted  no 
proeeas  by  whieh  that  memory  can  be  transUted.  The  elemcnta  whioh  aompoae 
oavaSltaMiaaaf  a  Men4'a  ihawntat  aia  lea  dsMsaSa  ami  aaMa  toha 
aai  ae|maa»a4fay  iaatiamfiu  sassawo  aa  pan^wd  paasUi  ll^is 
conasy  la  aShera,  aapecklly  if  thay  aia  atrangars,  a  eaisaat  imptaiBftsn  of  a 
deeeaaed  man. 


\ 
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Br.  MMon,  vkea  I  ftwl  smt  lua,  wm  in  the  ivtntj-iiinfth  yasr  of 
HtiNtftkMilMPvA^rcrt^BlaielcirStnelOlmrahintbiBcitjr.  IwMgiMlr 
imfrinflrd  with  11m  mwiUntsg  tad  dignity  of  his  £>nD.*  It  wms  in  the 
I  faotiyed  my  iBtiodoctiMi  to  him.  I  recall,  at  thia  dtataoee  of  tinK, 
farticulars  of  dress,  maoQer,  and  speech,  which  convinced  me,  on  a  lirvt  nter^ 
riew,  that  he  was  serious  without  being  sanctiroonions,  independent  b<iil  mt 
singular, — a  Tigorous  roan  without  a  particle  of  affectation.  This  first  im^nt- 
sioii  was  deepened  and  confirmed  by  an  intimftcy  of  nearly  twenty  years.  Ai» 
■MOi  and  a  preacher,  there  was  sudi  a  purity  and  simpUci^  to  his  character,  t£st 
tfe»  eye  tcAk  )t  in  at  a  fhnete.  "^  It  required  no  prolonged  study  to  solre  it,  fike  is 
i»i#nJ  tftalieu.  Be  was  •  strong,  substantial;  honest  man.  So  yon  weeli 
j«i|gai,  inMitfi^  him  ¥^ prhrate,  er  -Hstelttng  to  him  ki 'the  ptilpit.  Thov 
napiilwuBinn,  aa  tamMi,  no  gilding,  no  altempi  to  appear  oiot^  and 

k»WM. 

Hie  styleef  preaohing  jwas  rigorously  inteUeeiual.  8orae  thoo^ht  hiu 
lee  saneh  to  weUfdiysisal  demonstration.  The  oonstitntioa  of  his  mind 
pro^  necessary  to  himself.  It  was  his  highest  i^easnre  to  acqoaint  others 
tKs  proecsfies  by  whioh  that  conviction  was  attained.  He  had  ^e  highest  MeM 
of  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  as  a  teachir.  Numbering  among  Ids 
auditors  some  of  ffic  most  distinguished  jUrists  of  the  country,  it  was  at  once  fas 
delight  and  duty  to  show  them  the  rect$on8  of  that  fiiith  which  he  preadi«j. 
Demonstration  with  him  was  no  affectation  of  skill  and  learning.  Tt  was  honest, 
iMMiljrrertVBtoffig,  by  Whi<A  he  ivoaght  to  commend  the  truth  to  ererj  man^em- 
seHinee  In  «he  sight '•f  •ed.  Qweftly  misuilcen,  however,  are  they  who  seppoie 
the*  tito  fM>eMMief  argueMnl  in  which  Dr.  Mason  was  so  etroiig,  were  drf 
and  hmfttm.  Vhe  <me  f naltlf  wlisch  ehavaateriMd  his  discemae  waa  rrh'gtSQM 
felloe.  A  masoaline  imagination  gave  a  glow  and  warmth  to  all  his  appedbL 
His  demonstratioBS  wars  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  his  proofe  were  vitk 
power,  because  they  were  so  earnest  and  sincere.  Dr.  Masen  waa  eertainly  s 
remarkable  preacher.  It  was  never  my  privilege  to  hear  his  gifted  father.  Bet 
the  points  of  contrast  aTtd  comparison,  I  should  think,  were  very  striking.  Tfae 
discourses  of  the  son  were  written  with  the  utmost  care.  Dependant  little  npea 
the  excitements  of  occa^oiis  and  circumstances,  they  lose  none  of  their  viIk 
and  fbroe,  when  traniftrred  from  the  pulpit'  to  the  press. 

Dignified,  etmrteons,  kind,  I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Mason  left  an  enemy.  He 
WW  er  that  happy  ofginitatlon  whieh  oMfftes  admiratioh  without  Jealousy,  tod 
wweo  e«iiMsf«le  and  Jvst  tewardb  others,  that  all  were  pleased  to  ackuowledgi 
wimt  Mw  ine  ie  himedf. 

Mdon  traveUing  id)road,  he  sodulottdy  addioted  himseM  to  the  Isiboon  of  hs 
own  pulpit,  and  wm  the  OMMt  priaed  by  that  congregation  in  whaee  aernm  h 
expended  the  beat  pari  of  his  life.  These  characters  are  of  the  beet  qasilT 
which  are  the  most  esteemed  at  home.  Three  years  and  more  have  ^apsri 
since  his  decease,  and  many  are  there  who  will  never  cease  to  deplore  his  earh 
death,  in  the  very  ▼%oar  of  his  manhood,  as  a  great  public  bereavement. 

Very  respectfully, 

Tour  fHend  and  servant. 

W.  ADAMS. 

ntOK  m  KST.  JAMMn  W.  Yd Air«,  D.  D. 

BaooKi.ra,  Jane  90, 1K7. 

M9  dmik  ttr ;.  I  hsasmi  psManelly  sn^aeinled  wMi  the  Jkv. 
^••iftpAho  aatnmaaf  the  i^r  laad.    Oe  had  thea  hoea  for 
slw  eC  the  Bieeeker  Stioat  Pffesbjteriaa  Ohoreh.    Girci 
ot  be  mentioned  here,  brought  us  frequently  and  familiarly  together,  sa4 
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I  soon  Ibnned  an  aitachmenfe  to  luoif  wbich  coMUatiy  gvew  stroDger  to  thm4vf 
pf  his  d^th.  Hia  Qharaottr  vmi  noA  ii«id«ni  lh»  ku  «ltaHliva  ^  *jmv 
approach,  nor  was  any  man's  esteem  for  him  diminished  bj  iBcreasiag  flwiMiHy. 
An.  Increase  ol  knowledge  here  vaa  jioI  foUoved  hf  aa  ia<s»iaM  «C  son^w 
aa  it  olbea  is. 

Olftf^ts,  I  know»  when  seen  at  a  diataaosi  sewn  4ittji— t  from  iphat  thtf  4o 
upon  a  closer  inspection.  The  wmmt»iB  langs  9/k»  ^\mlm  saweHif  aabrslMi 
by  any  chasms  or  irreg«larities;  b^t  when  ¥ibpsA  iboal  a  mmimhfmIMm,  tlie 
pur  feet  form  disappears*  and  the  imsalaiitiss  beecMs  iiiibls.  9w^  Hmkn,  Mto 
all  other  n«nv  had  his  defiiets.  Bat  whaleMr  fhqr  Mss^  ihsia  'Haa  a«  fall 
between  the  inner  and  outer  man.  He  was  fMH&d,  afisaclMv  M^«Hlatanse»  in 
be  what  at  first  he  appeared  to  be.  JSeiiad  aoae  ef  thai  ■ytsgious  entwpd 
air»  or  formal  exterior^  which  had  to  be  worn  away  bf  leag  aad  fiiiwtlit 
intercourse,  before  you  could  find  yoor  way  to  his  hsait>  and  dissoew  the  high 
qualities  which  existed  there.  His  heart  was  in  his  iiss-MlMs  laeaniag  in  Mb 
expressions.     There  was  no  guile  in  hijn« 

In  a  great  eity»  every  pastor  has  his  trials— Jiis  lenyNiHons>  AsMog  Ihsse, 
the  influence  of  wealth  is  not  the  least.  The  niaisiBS  sf  tha  Ckspsl  is  strangly 
tempted  to  discriminate  aooording  to  the  oatWM<A  appBawssiB>  ami  la  aorfwoni 
himself  with  those  whom  the  world  ealls  gvpal.  Br.  MaaHi  sahibitod  na  Isaiiai 
in  this  direction — ^he  was  not  drawn  finAa  his  piwpsr  sfUl  bf  tWs  dirtoMag 
influence.  His  course  was  regnlated  by  the  psinoipii  npsnr  whi4i  ThsBisliSlMi 
acted  in  the  advioa  he  gave  his  dangbler  in  rsfcanne  is  nMBSli9^^4api<atoWid 
tlie  man. without  the  moneys  to  the  money  wHhant  lhsaMa»  -  lie  dmrn  araiAd 
him  men  good  and  true — men  of  intellect  and  of  heart;  and  iniliiai  h^dsHghlsi. 
He  did  not  affect  notoriety,  or  s^ek,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  keep  himself  before 
the  public  eye.  He  never  advertised  his  own  performances,  or  tried  to  attract 
hearers  by  novelty,  either  in  his  subjects  or  his  modes  of  treating  thorn.  Far 
was  he  removed  from  that  class  described  by  Junius  as  the  men  whom  the 
gentle  breath  of  peace  leaves  upon  the  surface,  unknown  and  unfelt,  and  whom 
nothing  but  the  storm  brings  into  notice.  He  loved  peace.  The  quiet,  unosten* 
tatious  work  of  a  devoted  pastor  was  congenial  with  his  feelings.  He  lived  in 
the  affections  of  his  people. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  man  of  exoellent  Judgment.  To  as  aietdM  hb  brethren  in 
the  ministry  more  generally  resort  for  counsel,  and  seldom  has  any  one  had 
reason  to  regret  having  acted  in  accordance  with  his  opinion.  During  the  fifteen 
years  of  our  intimate  acquaintance,  I  had  Arequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  fully  tested.  During  those  years  there  were  times 
of  intense  excitement  and  of  great  extravagance  hi  theological  opinion  and 
ecclesiastical  practice.  But  during  all  those  conflicts  of  sentiment  and  feeKng,  Dr. 
Mason  was  always  found  the  advocate  for  doing  all  fhlngs  decently  and  in  order. 
With  him  new  things  were  not  always  tme,  and  tfue  tMngs  wiiivas  nsldom  nsw. 
He  believed  indeed  in  progress;  bat  ha  did  asl  bsliesa  that  ths  true  ntthsd 
of  sdvancing  was  to  forsake  the  old  iandaiarks,  or  diasntd  tks  dsmenslnilsd, 
^visdom  of  other  days,  nor  did  he  dream  that  all  tha  trsasofss  of  wisdsai  had 
been  discovered  in  his  own  age. 

Dr.  Mnson  was  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  4he 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Among  the  nine  per- 
sons,— four  ministers  and  five  laymen,  who  met  nt  a  private  house  in  October, 
1835,  to  consult  m  regard  to  establishing  such  an  institution,  he  was  one.  From 
the  beginning,  his  spirit  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary;  assisted  In 
giving  instruction;  and  I  may  add  that  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
School  of  the  Prophets  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  his  eonn- 
sels.    When  a  new  President  of  the  institution  was  to  be  chosen  in  1840,  the 
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mindB  of  the  Board  turned  with  entire  unanimity  upon  Dr.  Maaon;  and  be 
rtmimakttHj  1mm  h^n  ohoMi,  %iit  that  ha  wmiM  net  alloir  bia  name  to  be 
i^aaailBeAi*. 

^^  fpeankar,  I  nuy  aafelf  any  that  he  had  Ibw  eqnala.  Otbcn 
poaaeaaed  more  vigour  of  imagination,  and  greater  powera  of  ezteai] 
apaaliiwg;  h«t  te  •  ivM  gpasp  af  troMi,  aad  the  aMitj  to  eondact  aa 
witfc  l^ial  ■Biaujt  aid  te^fcwr  the  eaawlwaion  into  the  hrigfateai 
fat  whatOanawi  aiila  ikm  anthwaliaa  of  thought,  he  had  acareelj  m^y 
Hiaeiji  lajr  bia  freal  ainngth.  Man  laalened  to  his  argument  aa  thej  w^(»eld  m 
a  demoaatoatioa  in  fiaaiad,  ar  to  an  analysiain  Algebra,  and  were  bound  fittt  hf 
it.  Hia  aaiaiPBa  ware  pnpared  with  great  eare.  He  waa  not  wont  to  brti^  other 
than  beaten  oil  into  tba  aaaetaary.  Even  his  weeklj  lectures  were  careMIr 
prepared,  and  ware  nanally  delivered  from  a  brief  before  him.  In  his  prencbi^ 
ha  dealt  mneh  with  iha  eonseieBoe  of  hn  bearers.  He  made  the  Inw  of  God 
aptfak  ont.  Men  aew  Ibair  e4>liga«ions  and  fell  their  guilt,  and  were  tbna  wgei 
to  aeek  a  refuge  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrial* 

The  death  of  Dr.  Maaen  threw  a  general  air  of  sadness  over  the  cit^^.  The 
ffSbng  waa  naivMad  Ibftl  a  gteal  and  good  nan  had  fallen  in  larael,  and  lalha 
ift4b»andelef  hiadayn.  fboegh  the  grave  has  dosed  over  hian,  end  even  tke 
vaty  aanatnary  in  whWi  be  aiaialsred  baa  disappeared,  and  men  lajepthe 
tjasaniea  ef  enrth  en  tba  vary  a^  where  this  faithful  minister  of  tbe  Gmpd 
iiifad  thaai  to  lay  «p  tba  tteaanres  of  Heaven,  it  is  grateful  to  reflect  that  Ms 
pearaffal  mteimisaiiBiia,  his  w«rfca  of  faith,  and  labours  of  love,  are  still  nientij, 
but  eartainlf ,  aecoaplisyag  tlMir  end,  in  advandng  the  great  intereaU  «f  fhe 
Kingdom  eft)lHnat. 

Very  sincerely  yonrs, 

J.  W   VcLABl. 


-♦♦■ 
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1826—1854. 

loHABOD  Smith  SPSNOxa  was  a  descendant,  in  the  seventh  geoeraliaa, 
fiom  Thomas  Speaaer,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  disi 
in  1687.  The  son  o£  thia  Thomas  Spenoer  settled  in  Snffieid,  in  the  smt 
3lnta«  wbare  tbe  fiuaily  leaided  wM  about  1786,  when  Phiaeas  SpeMar. 
the  father  af  theanhjeetof  this  notiee,  renoved  to  Rupert  in  tbe  State  <f 
Yenaenk  Heie  Im  was  betfnen  tbe  28d  of  Febraary,  1798,— the  yongoi 
bnt  one  of  eleven  efaiidren.  He  lost  bis  fhther  when  he  was  seventeen,  bai 
taie  tnelbei^  death  eeeurred  only  three  years  before  his  own.  His  fatWr 
was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  able  and  willing,  it  would  seai. 
to  ^ive  this  son,  whose  early  intellectnal  developments  were  aonewkit 
remarkable,  a  collegiate  edtication;*  but,  for  some  reason,  he  remained  tt 
home  till  after  bis  father's  death,  enjoying  only  tbe  advaotagea  of  a  coniioa 
fiohool.  His  parents  being  neither  of  then  professors  of  rdigioa,  thoi^ 
persons  of  exemplary  moral  habits,  little  attention  was  paid  to  bu  rel^peas 
edaoation,  and  his  early  years  seem  to  have  been  an  nnbrokea  seeae  of 
tboagbtleseness  and  geiety. 

*  Memoir  bj  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood.-^MS.  ftom  Mn.  Speaow* 
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The  death  of  his  father,  which  ocoarredin  1815,  marked  a  decUive  epoch 
Id  the  history  of  his  Ufe.  Ttie  year  aftar  this  ^T0I^«  and^u  oi^se^^ai^Q  pf 
it,  he  left  borne, — the  first  step,  it  would  seen^  towai48  th^i^nio^^  p«MH* 
taoD  ]vhich  he  was  destined  ultimately  |o  ooompy.  P^vid^niM:  difsentediiMn 
^o  the  town  of  GranTille,  WashingtOQ  Co«n^»  N.  Yb»  mkv9p  for.  fihffwt  i^ 
^e&r,  be  was  engaged  in  nanoal  labour.  Docii^  liii  vesidaftoa  liaiB,  ^ 
became  the  hopeful  subject  of  a  revival  of  religion^  a^  wada  a  pabtio  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  by  jotning  the.  Coogregational  Chvrok  of  If  iddle  Graa- 
Tille,  then  under  the  pastoral  charg^e  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall..  Being 
regarded  as  a  young  man  of  decided  talent,  axyl  as  giving  gtod  evideoce  of 
piety,  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  miaistrj. 
In  pursuance  with  this  advice,  and  in  conformity  with  las  own  feeUngp  fmd 
couvictions,  he  soon  after  entered  the  Academy  ft  3a^en^  ip  the  same.<|ovaty, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  fitted  for  College.  Here  be  profit^  mwpb 
by  the  ministry  and  friendship  of  the  venerable  Dr,  Pioudfit^  ,w1m>  waa  diA- 
tinguished  f^r  the  interest  he  took  in  youQg  mepi,  atrimgUi]^  witji  ^iftpullies 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  an  education.  He  sualaiiied  buttaa)f»  wbib  a^  the 
Academy,  partly  by  teaohing.  He  also  went  thl<9ugU  aeouxaa  of  mMliaal 
reading  with  the  student  who  occupied  the  same  i^oaa  widi  Ub  #i  Saiem ; 
and  this  he  waa  able  to  turn  to  good  account,  in  after  Kfe^  in  nany  of  his 
visits  to  the  poor. 

He  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Union  College  in  1819,  and  graduated 
in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four«  with  ^  high  reputation  far  both  talents 
and  scholarship.  At  this  period,  he  seems  to  have  been  aooiewhat 
undecided  in  regard  to  a  profession.  He  thought  seriously  of  the  X^aw,  and 
actually  commenced  a  course  of  study  in  that  direction^  b^t,  iaatoad  of 
continuing  it,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  giammar 
school  in  Schenectady.  Here  he  remained  about  three  ye«n,  and  aenjwred 
great  distinction  aa  a  teacher.  Having  already  givaa  conaideniUa  Jittaption 
to  Medicine  and  Law,  he  engaged  now  in  the  study  of  Tbeoli^  wnder  the 
direction  of  the  Bev.  Pr..  Andrew  Yatea,  Probsppr  of  Moral  i^hiliiiMpky  in 
Union  College ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Qiade  himaelf  ^uite  frimliar  with 
several  of  the  Indian  dialects. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  he  removed  to  Canandaigna,  im  Western  New 
York,  havbg  been  chosen  Principal  o£  the  Academy  in  that  plaoa«  That 
institution,  though  well  endowed,  bed  greatly  deelinod  iu  prceperity ;  .but, 
hy  his  vigorous  and  well  directed  effoxtSt  ho  qjoiekly  suceeedad  in  imparting 
to  it  new  lifa«  and  railing  it  to  a  commmding  .fi^ition  mmmg  tba  primary 
educational  inatitutiona  o£  the  States*  In*  conooDtion  with  his  laborious 
duties  in  the  school,  he  continued  hia  theological  atudies  until  he  waa  auali- 
fied  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  received  licensure  in  Novamberi  1826,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  He  continued  kia  conoeotion  with  the  Academy 
nearly  two  years  after  this»  preaching  frequently  en  the  Sabbath  in 
the  neighbouring  pulpits,  and  giving  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
engagements  in  the  school,  to  theologieal  study. 

In  May,  1828,  he  was  married,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  Hannah, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Magoffin.  Mrs*  Spencer,  with  four  children, 
survives  her  husband. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Mr.  Spencer  received  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Congregational  Church  in  Northampton,  M%bs.  He  waa  ordained 
as  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Bev.  Solomon  Williams,  on  the   11th  of 
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September  following.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with  nMMtuBtiriiigial 
and  energj,  nod  with  rettaikable  0ueee«,  three  yean  and  a  halU  Dn^i 
the  yean  1880  and  1881,  a  Tery  eztenrfve  and  powerfnl  reTtml  oecnnedn 
oonneetkm  with*  hk  Mxran,  which  tasked  all  his  energies  so  intensely  vl 
ineesesntly,  and  fer  «•  Kmg  a  time,  thai  he  found,  at  the  close  of  it,  ths 
hk  health  was  ^ving  Way,  and  that  eten  Ae  oontinannce  of  his  ft 
probably  depended  eif  his  tekJng  some  less  laborious  charge.  Aeeordiii^, 
with  great  reluctance,  aod  much  to  the  regret  of  his  people,  be  detemiiMi 
on  a  remoral ;  and  he  soon  accepted  i^  caU  from  a  Presbyterian  Churd  ii 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  He  was  installed  there  on  the  28d  of  March,  1832 ;  ssd 
this  was  his  last  field  of  ministerial  labour. 

The  ^lurch  of  which  he  now  took  charge  was  in  its  infitnej ;  but,  by  ks 
great  wisdom,  and  energy,  and  almost  unexampled  industry,  in  oonneeasi 
with  a  rich  blessing  firom  on  high,  he  snoceeded  in  nising  it  into  one  of  tk 
most  prosperous  and  efficient  chnrches  in  the  Presbyterian  denominatios. 

In  1886,  he  aocepted  the  Professorship  Extraordinary  of  Biblical  Histery 
in  the  TTnion  TheoK^gical  fleminary  in  the  cHyof  New  York,  and  retsistl 
it  for  about  four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  Founders  and  original  IMrseCon 
of  that  lABtltution ;  diough,  by  reason  of  some  cotisiderattonB,  partly  of  t 
personal,  and  partly  of  a  public  nature,  he  ultimately  resigned  the  oBa 
both  of  Professor  and  of  Director. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  dirided  the  Presbyterian  Chnreb  ii 
1887-^8,  he  held  somewhat  of  a  neutral  attitude,  not  taUj  sympathini 
with  either  party.  His  peference,  howeter,  on  the  whole,  was  fer  the  OU 
School,  as  was  evincM  by  hk  always  continuing  in  that  connection. 

In  1841,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Dbctor  of  Dirinityfrm 
Hamilton  College. 

Though  9r*  Dpeu^er  suffered  not  a  nttle  ditrin^  his  ministry  from  pliph 
cal  derangenient,  and  espe^sUy  from  a  dkessed  state  of  the  nervous  sjstm, 
hk  pubHc  kbourS  #ere  Tery  little  Interrupted  by  sickness  until  tlie  laK 
year  Of  two  of  hk  life.     In  the  Spring  of  1862,  his  people,  pcrceiriag  ikM 
hk  health  was  setiously  iihpaired,  propose  to  him  to  intcnnit  hk  laboin 
for  a  season,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  Europe.     But,  instead  d 
carrying  out  their  wkh,  he  made  a  hasty  trip  to  Savannah,  and  mtfew 
weeks  was  agiin  at  his  post,  as  kboflously  engaged  as  ever.     Hk  kst  atti^ 
occurred  early  in  January,  1864  ;  and  its  severity  obliged  him  at  oatt  U 
suspend  all  labour.     In  May  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  take  a  joorMj 
to  iftra  Wliite  19ul^ar  Springs  of  Vtrginia,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Speoeer, 
and  hk  eldest  son,  who  was  also  an  inralld.     After  six  weeks,  he  retoned 
so  nmch  improved  as  to  preach  again  to  his  people  untfl  the  close  of  Jof/« 
After  that,  he  visited  Sharon  Springs,  Saratoga,  and  other  places,  m  quot 
of  heahh  ;  but  b!s  torturing  malady  yielded  to  nothing.     He  returned  kone 
about  the  middle  df  October,  and  it  now  became  apparent  that  his  caie  vn 
beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid.     He  went  to  his  chamber  lor  the  last  tine 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and,  after  about  four  weeks  of  the  most  istcsse 
bodily  anguish,  passed  away  in  perfect  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  hope  oft 
blessed  immortality.     He   died  on   the   28d  of  November,    1854.   IV 
Funeral  services  were  attended  at  the  Church  on  the  Sabbath  followivr 
and  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  I>r.  Spring,  of  Vff 
York,  which  has  been  published. 
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The  high  estimate  in  which  Dr.  Spenoer  was  held,  was  snfficiently  eyinoed 
by  the  efforts  thai  weie  made  to  secure  his  services  in  varioas  important 
fielde  of  ministerial  labour.     In  1880,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
th«  UniTersity  of  Alabama,  and  in  1882,  to  the  Presidency  of  Hamilton  Col* 
lege.     About  the  time  of  his  leaving  Northampton,  he  received  a  call  from 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  overtures  on  the  same  subject  were  again 
made  to  him  by  the  same. Church  in  1835.     In  1833,  he  received  a  unani- 
mous  call  to  the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston.     Many  formal  calls  were 
put  into  his  hands,  and  many  overtures  made  to  him,  from  Churches  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and  various  other  impor- 
tant places,     {n  1853,  he  was   eleoted   to  the   Professorship  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary.     None  of  these  calls 
tempted  him  away  from  his  ehosen  field, — ^though  they  were  unequivocal 
.  evidences  of  his  distinguished  worth  and  ability. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Spencer's  publications: — A  Discourse 

occasioned  by  the  Oreat  Fire  in  New  York,  1885.     A  Discourse  on  the 

Claims  of  Seamen,  1886.     A  Sermon  preached  the  Sabbath  after  the  death 

of  General  Harrison,  1841.     A  Sermon  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast, 

observed  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

1841.     A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher  on  Living  and  Walking  in  the 

Spirit,  1841.     A  Sermon  on  the  comparative  claims  of  Home  and  Foreign 

Missions,  1843.     A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  entitled  **  Solomon's 

experience  and  observation — Hatred  of  Life,"  1849.     A  Sermon  on  the 

Necessity  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.     A  Sermon  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 

Law,  1850.     A  Pastor's  Sketches,  or  Conversations^  with  Anxious  Inquirers 

respecting  the  Way  of  Salvation,   1850.'    A   Pastor's   Sketches,   Second 

Series,  1858.     [These  Sketches  have  been  republished  in  England,  and  have 

also  been  translated  into  the  French  language,  and  published  in  France.] 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Spencer,  two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been 
published,  in  connection  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Sherwood. 


FROM  TH£  REV.  GARDINER  SPRING,  D.  D. 

BaicK  CKuacH  GnAm,  New  York,  ) 
Jsawary  9, 1866.  { 

My  dear  Brother :  It  is  a  i4ea6ant  yet  a  pain&il  task,  to  comply  with  your 
request  in  regard  to  oiur  deceased  brother,  Spencer.  I  have  aa  many  years 
enjoyed  tho  privilege  of  such  fraternal  interoeorse  with  him,  that  to  speak  of  him 
gratifies  lue,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  opens  the  wound  iaflieted  by  his  depar* 
tare,  afresh.     The  following  imperfect  sketch  is  the  best  I  can  now  furnish  ymi. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  beet  ministers  that  they  are  best  at  home,  and  most 
distinguished  in  their  own  pulpits.  There  was  no  **  flourish  of  trumpets"  with 
Dr.  Spencer*  when  he  went  abroad.  He  was  not  demonstrative  in  his  nature, 
ner  eager  for  the  praisa  of  men.  lie  was  emulous,  but  it  was  mainly  to  magnify 
the  truths  ef  God,  and  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  No  man  was  less  desirous 
than  ho  to  '*  create  a  sensation"  and  set  the  world  aghast  by  his  preaching.  Yet 
was  he  exclusively  devoted  to  his  work.  His  heart,  hSs  thoughts,  his  studies 
and  attainments,  his  time,  his  interests,  his  influence  and  his  life,  were  given  to 
the  ministry.  Few  ministers  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  if  any,  are  more  indus 
trious;  and  few  have  less  oocasion  to  lament  misspent  and  wasted  hours.  The 
result  was  that  he  became  one  of  the  best  and  most  eifective  preachera  of  tho 
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age.  Few  habitually  spake  like  him  in  discourses  of  such  iostmctiveifteas,  wmk 
aitractive  persuasion,  such  withering  rebuke  of  wickedness,  or  soch 
effects  upon  the  mipds  of  men.  lie  spake  *'the  ibiqgs  which 
doctrine,"  and  declared  *Uhe  whole  counsel  of  God."  Ha 
wiae,  but  he  was  urgent  and  in  earnest.  He  was  often  tender  to  vecpiag,  fS 
was  he  a  most  fearless  preacher.  There  was  a  large  commingling  of  ibe  ^*  Set 
of  Consolation"  with  the  '*Son  of  Thunder"  in  his . character.  I  have  hem 
him  say  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  bo  ensnared  or  eml 
preaching  God's  truth,  and  that  the  thought  of  being  afraid  to  utter  it, 
was  unpopular,  never  once  entered  his  mind.  There  was  something  of 
in  this,  and  more  of  grace;  he  was  fearless  of  men,  because  he  feared  God. 
was  great  variety  in  his  preaching;  he  was  not  confined  to  a  lew  thread  tan 
topics;  his  mind  and  heart  took  a  wide  range,  and  brought  out  of  hia 
**  things  both  new  and  old."  Nor  was  ho  given  tb  crude  and  unpcrSeet 
rations  for  the  pulpit :  a  volume  of  sermons  might  be  selected  firom  has 
scripts,  which  would  be  a  beautiful  model  for  the  youthful  miniatry,  mod  a 
comfort  to  the  Church  of  God.  His  Sabbath  Evening  Lectures  on  the 
Catechism  I  as  well  as  portions  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  wM 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

In  his  style  of  writing,  and  in  his  style  and  manner  of  preaching,  be  vis 
manly,  strong,  and  energetic,  rather  than  rhetorical.  His  thoughts  wen 
weighty;  his  imagination  rich;  but  they  were  sweet  thoughts  and  baUowei 
imaginations.  He  had  no  verbiage.  I  know  no  man  whose  piety  and 
more  instinctively  revolted  from  the  ostentation  of  words:  his  words  veivsii 
pie  and  *'  fitly  spoken,"  and  his  style  remarkably  terse  and  sententioss. 
was  now  and  then  an  iron  nerve  about  his  discourses  and  manner,  and  a 
of  thought,  that  were  startling,  and  that  broke  npoa  his  bearers  like  a 
thunder.  Yet,  with  all  this  startling  boldness,  there  was  s^ 
and  meekness,  and  those  deep  and  realizing  views  of  Divine  truth  which 
cated  that  he  was  taught  of  God.  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  be  wi 
stranger  to  the  duties  of  the  closet.  In  his  own  pulpit,  his  prayers  were 
guishcd,  not  only  for  their  devotional  spirit,  but  for  their  appropriate] 
variety.  Those  who  have  heard  him  most  and  longest,  and  most  attentivfllj, 
have  remarked  that  they  never  knew  any  thing  like  repetition  in  his  prayers,  sad 
neycr  enjoyed  such  variety  of  sacred  thought  and  emotion  as  they  e^jojed  iron 
his  devotional  exercises. 

He  excelled  also  as  a  preacher.  His  parochial  duties  were  his  laboor  ui 
delight.  There  was  great  fiiithfulness,  great  painstaking,  and  even  great  terfn 
his  pastoral  services.  The  life  of  a  pastor  consists,  in  no  small  degree,  in  tk 
study  of  personal  character,  and  in  the  study  and  exhibition  of  Miose  Drrisr 
truths  that  are  adapted  to  the  character  and  experience  of  thoee  ooramitted  l» 
his  charge.  Dr.  Speneer's  "  Pastoral  Sketches,"— a  work  of  great  ioterst  a 
itself,  and  great  value  to  ministers,  and  to  all  inquiring  minds,  illustrates  he 
great  excellence  in  this  department  of  ministerial  labour.  His  aeqoaiataaff 
with  the  spiritual  history  of  his  people  gave  him  prodigious  advantage  over  tksr 
minds  in  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  His  portraits  of  character  were  to  At 
life;  and  though  they  were  delicately  drawn,  and  without  personal  wJOmsm. 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  grasp  of  truth,  when  he  put  (he  screws  npoa  ^ 
conscience,  and  made  the  law  and  the  Gospel  alike  utter  the  words  of  Xalhsa  l» 
David, — «  Thou  art  the  man."  And  the  beauty  of  the  process  was,  that  be  §A 
it  with  a  tenderness  and  sympathy  that  so  linked  the  speaker  with  the  hcares, 
that  the  stout-hearted  could  not  complain,  and  the  broken-hearted  wnens^ 
whole.  He  had  no  theory  of  "  revivals,"  yet  was  he  often  in  the  midst  of  tbos. 
God's  truth,  God's  Spirit,  and  the  prayers  of  his  people,  were  the  only  agcnns 
he  relied  on,  and  he  found  them  abundantly  adequate  to  thdr  end.     God  gsK 
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Kim  souls  for  his  hire    This  is  the  roward  he  sought  after,  and  he  enjojs  it 


I  need  not  speak  of  his  ^f%,  He  is  the  only  man  who  ever  doubted  that  he 
'wwm  »  man  of  genuine  piety.  *'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
und  if  there  be  any  praise,"  these  things  belonged  to  Dr.  Spencer.  Not  a  blot 
rests  nfott  his  fair  nam^.  The  perplexed  will  miss  his  counsels,  the  afflicted 
ivill  miss  his  sympathies,  and  the  poor  of  Brooklyn  will  miss  his  laborious 
charities. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  for  years  a  great  sufferer,  and  his  sufferings  sometimes 
oppressed  his  heart,  because  they  unfitted  him  for  active  labour;  yet  I  have  seen 
him  more  depressed  when  the  sunlight  of  prosperity  shone  upon  him,  than  in 
the  dark  night  of  his  affliction.  His  graces  grew  under  the  sharpest  trials;  and 
amid  all  the  outward  darkness  with  which  he  was  so  long  enveloped,  his  path 
shone  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  his  life,  so  severe  were  his  sufferings, 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  much  conversation.  But,  on  the  Monday  preceding 
his  death,  being  comparatively  free  from  pain,  and  perceiving  that  his  time  was 
short,  he  called  his  family  about  his  bed,  and  requested  them  to  be  so  arranged 
that  he  could  see  them  all,  and  separately  address  each  one  of  them.  He  told  them 
that  he  expected  to  die,  and  expected  to  go  to  Heaven,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  should  meet  them  all  there.  In  his  own  simple  manner,  and  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  dying  man,  he  opened  to  them  the  way  of  life  by  Jesus  Chrbt, 
spoke  to  them  of  his  own  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  urged  them  to  *'  cling 
to  Christ  and  the  Bib|e  "  as  their  only  hope. 

It  was  just  after  this  affecting  scene  that  I  knocked  at  his  door.    And  never 
was  I  more  kindly  directed  than  in  making  this  fraternal  visit.    I  had  some  fears 
from  what  I  knew  of  his  self-scrutinising  spirit,  that  I  might  find  him  in  a 
depressed  state  of  mind.     But  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  struggles,  Qod 
was  kind,  and  gave  him  sweet  indications  of  his  paternal  love.     There  he  tossed, 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  upon  that  oooch  of  racking  pain,  with  a 
iiiind  as  clear  as  Newton's,  and  a  heart  as  peaceful  as  a  child  in  its  mother's 
bosom.     The  great  peculiarity  of  his  Christian  character  was  his  shrinking 
humility,  and  self-diffidence.    More  than  once  in  the  days  of  his  unbroken  vigour, 
I  have  heard  him  say, — '*  I  have  mistaken  my  calling;  I  never  was  fit  for  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel."    No  one  else  thought  so;  yet  he  retained  this selfniiffi- 
dence  to  the  last.    I  said  to  him, — '*  Brother  Spencer,  I  am  afraid  you  are  about 
to  leave  us."   He  replied, —  "  I  think  so."    I  took  his  hand  and  he  said, — *'  You 
see  I  am  strong;  I  may  rally,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  shall  leave  you 
by  to-morrow  morning."     '*  Is  it  peace  with  you,  brother?"    His  body  was  in 
agony;  he  tossed  his  head  on  the  pillow  and  replied, — '*  It  tt  ail  peace,**    He 
paused,  and  fixing  his  piercing  eye  upon  me,  said, — '*  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  much 
peace.     I  cannot  discover  in  myself  those  evidences  of  personal  godliness  which 
justify  me  in  enjoying  such  abundant  peace."    I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at 
these  sweet  words,  and  then  reminded  him  of  those  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  he  said,  *'  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly."    He  simply  replied, — "  Pray  with  me;"  and  then  called  his 
family  around  his  bed,  where  we  knelt  and  prayed  together  for  the  last  time. 
His  sufferings  continued  without  any  abatement,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tranquil  hours  which  he  employed  in  giving  to  those  around  him  his  last  coun- 
sels and  charge,  commending  them  to  God,  and  testifying  his  own  precious  hopes 
and  the  prospects  that  cheered  him,  as  he  bade  them  farewell.     He  subsequently 
conversed  but  little.     His  manly  frame  was  exhausted.    Three  days  afler  this, 
the  strong  man  bowed  himself  to  the  impotence  and  dust  of  death.    An  inscru- 
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table  Providence  made  him  a  partaker  in  hit  Maater'tt  sufferings ;  whvmdmmt 
made  him  partaker  in  his  glory. 

With  affectionate  regards  and  earnest  d«ires  that  the  persevering' 
joor  pen  may  remind  fiitnre  generati— s  9i  the  worth  and  eamtii 
devoted  servants  of  God, 

I  an,  my  dear 

Your  finsnd  and  brother, 

OARIHlfER  SPRni6. 

FBOM  THE  REV.  MELANCTHON  W.  JACOB0S,  D.  P., 
PEorBSfloa  iir  tbb  wssrsaN  thsolooioal  sijOHAaT. 

AxxxoHArr,.Febmary,  28,  Ifln. 

My  dear  Sir:  During  a  pastorate  of  twelve  years  in  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Spexaff 
was  my  near  neighbour  and  co-presbyter.  They  were  the  years  of  his  prime  and 
power,  when  his  highly  favoured  church  and  that  intelligent  commmnty  enjoyed 
his  best  labours.  He  was  the  last  of  our  cotemporaries  called  to  yield  his  pulpit 
at  the  pressure  of  disease,  two  only  excepted — Dr.  Cutler,  of  St.  Ann*!i,  and  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  of  East  Brooklyn.  The  Lord  preserve  them  boCh 
many  years ! 

Dr.  Spencer  was  of  the  middle  stature;  square,  rather  than  corpolcxit;  and 
of  a  commanding  presence  from  his  massiveness  of  frame. 

A  keen  look  and  prompt  movement,  with  a  certain  liveliness  of  address,  gate 
him  a  business  air,  not  undignified,  though  at  times  somewhat  abmpt.  With 
great  energy  and  individuality,  united  to  a  characteristic  fbarlessness  of  temper 
and  power  of  will,  he  may  have  seemed  often  to  weaf  a  bluntness  of  manner. 
But  they  who  knew  him  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  lecture-room,  showed  by  their 
warm  admiration  how  winning  he  could  be  in  his  intercourse,  and  how  fondly 
he  could  exercise  the  finest  feelings  of  the  Christian  heart. 

In  the  pulpit,  with  a  broad,  bold  face,  short,  gray  whiskers,  and  a  peenlinr  glare 
in  his  eye,  he  hnd  an  aspect  of  gravity,  that  bordered  perhaps  upon  Mverify.  A 
peculiar  arrangement  of  his  hair,  exposing  an  open,  majestical  ibrehead,  aided 
this  characteristic  expression;  and  this,  with  an  accent  that  was  often  taken  far 
a  foreign  one,  mfght  remind  you  of  one  of  the  Scotch  Reformers,  as  capaUp  of 
great  blandness,  yet  able  to  gather  into  a  perfect  storm-cloud  of  rebulre. 

In  conversation  he  was  rather  reserved  than  talkative,  hot  cf  ready  wit,  which 
he  wielded  at  times  with  excellent  eil^t.  In  the  study  of  our  Bpiscc^Ml  In^thcr, 
Dr.  Cutler,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  fine  picture  of  a  shipwreck  that 
adorned  the  wail.  Dr.  C.  pointed  him  to  the  crew  who  were  making  off  in  the 
small  boat,  and  especially  to  a  young  Lieutenant,  who,  in  springing  fbr  H,  had 
fallen  short  and  was  drowning.  "That  countenance,"  said  Dr.  C,  ^haa  the 
very  expression  of  prayer."  The  word  **  prayer,"  struck  Dr.  Spencer,  and  rait- 
ing himself  in  his  chair,  with  his  eye  intently  fixed  upon  the  yonng  man,  he  said 
to  Dr.  C, — **  BiU  tDhere*8  the  Book  ?  '•  The  rejoinder  of  course  was  not  lack- 
ing. 

In  his  positive  style,  he  could  deal  out  the  most  crushing  dennnciation,  or  the 
keenest  sarcasm,  whether  in  public  or  in  private.  Tet  no  one  could  do  this  with 
greater  impunity.  It  was  conceded  as  his  privilege  to  express  himself  boldly— 
sometimes  sharply.  But  if  he  ofibnded  ever  by  this  means,  he  still  drew  hh 
people  and  his  brethren  to  him  by  other  ties  too  strong  to  be  broken.  He  was  a 
ruler  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

A  prominent  member  of  his  church,  having  the  same  cast  of  character  as  him- 
self, differed  from  him,  and  removed  to  another  connection.  A  fbw  years  after- 
wards, in  conversation  with  a  brother  minister,  when  the  name  of  Dr.  Spencer 
was  mentioned,  he  said, — *•  I  don't  like  the  Doctor— he  is  rough  and  tyrannical; 
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l>at,"  he  added, ''  I  will  say  tUs  for  him, — he  unght  me  all  that  erer  I  knew.'' 
^ol  long  after  this,  the  conyersation  was  related  to  him.  It  amused  him  greatly. 
S«  sppke  Terjr  kindly  of  hk  former  pariskioiiBr,  remarking  only, — *^  I  know  why 
lie  dklnH  like  me.    I  wouldB't  lel  him  kare  his  way." 

He  poaeessed,  as  is  well  known,  an  intellect  of  very  imcoramon  vigoar.  Abie 
to  grapple  with  oomplioated  questions,  theovelioal  and  practical,  he  excelled  in 
power  of  analysis  and  afgomontation.  In  ecclesiastical  bodies,  he  spoke  seldom, 
but  to  the  point*— was  brief  rather  than  long — rather  last  than  first,  coming  in 
usually  with  an  opinion  or  argument  that  would  serve  as  a  solution  of  the 
matter. 

His  sermons  were  uniformly  written  out  in  full;  yet  with  ready  command  of 
the  manuscript,  few  extemporaneous  speakers  were  more  able  to  impress  an 
audience.    His  style  was  logical  and  forcible,  and  his  matter  commonly  compact. 
His  diseourse  was  charactorixed  by  a  simple  and  dear  statement,  rejecting  mere 
rhetorical  fineries,  and  seldom  using  a  raiie  word.    He  eschewed  alike  a  ditettaniM 
performance,  and  a  newspaper  harangue.     He  came  to  his  people  with  his  own 
exposition  of  great  Gospel  subjects,  yet  occasionally  with  a  profound  discussion 
of  some  mooted*  topic  of  the  day.    In  certain  puUished  efforts  of  this  kind,  he 
won  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  leading  statesmen,  as  haTiag  a  mind  that 
would  have  adorned  any  public  station.  But  no  station  was  higher  than  his  own. 
He  had  his  own  views,  and  expressed  them  often,  when  he  differed  from  some  of 
bit»  leading  members,  gaining  a  character  for  plain  spoken  deliverances,  whether 
men  would  hear  or  forbear.     He  was  at  home  in  preaching  Christ  Jesus, — with 
amplitude  of*  thought,  and  originality  of  treatment,  and  copious  citation  of 
Scripture,  with  expression  rather  strong  than  elegant,  yet  not  without  fine  flashes 
of  fancy  and  striking  illustrations.    His  delivery  was  earnest  and  tender,  with 
impassioned  bursts  of  eloquenoe,  and  piuigent  in  enforoeoient  of  his  well  dis- 
criminated pointa.    Frequently  as  he  oaad  to  appear  in  the  lecture-room,  many 
of  his  best  hearers  preierred  hni  there. 

His  sermens  and  lectttrea  wave  rather  aspeiimsntal  than  theological  in  tkeir 
general  caait.  He  had  great  power  in  dealing  witk  the  heart,'-— exposing  subtle 
sophisms  and  lurking  otjections ;  analjrfliQg  the  religions  obaracters  of  his  heasevs, 
and  atorming  their  atrongkolds.  He  would  often  fkk  om#  a  caae  in  his  avdieaee, 
like  a  practised  marksman;  and  we  mmy  safely  say  that  hw  of  Ua  oongregatkm 
found  theaaelves  unreached.  His  style  was  chavacleriaed  by  great  4ire€im€9t. 
These  puUio  aunistrations  he  would  follow  m^  wkh  earnest  piivmte  appeals,  that 
were  offeea  riehly  blessed  to  the  salvation  of  eM  and  yo«ng.  His  eonforences 
were  ikithiul  pongent  probkigs  of  the  varieaa  phases  ef  mhelief,  or  misbelief,  or 
disbelief,  that  came  under  his  ohargo,  and  fow  found  their  dittcnlties  unanswered, 
if  they  opened  their  ease  honestly  and  fUly  to  his  notice^ 

He  paid  great  attention  to  bis  Sabbath  Seheol,  oooMnenly  dropping  in  at  least 
for  a  word  or  a  look  before  tbe  serviee  of  the  Ghmnch;  and  4be  eflset  was  folt  in 
a  most  flonrisUag  condition  ol  tbia  department,  indnding  often  two  or  three 
separate  sohoala* 

Itcan  readily  ba  inforred  tkaiit  waa  aaoPiaNiOB  ^mt Dr.  fipenesr  displayed 
his  most  ennneat  gifts.  The  two  rare  Taknnes  of  ^*  Pasier's  Skatoliea  ^'  wUeh 
he  has  left»  wero  the  natural  flMii-  of  his  labaora.  Hone  Iwt  one  ao  rarsly 
adapted  to  that  offloe,>  eeuld  haeo  lofo  soch  a  Ihasaui  m  of  oapensnea.  They  ore 
his  best  antobiogiaphy.  They  skntoh  the  Poatev  Mly  as  BMsli  m4ho  Pasish- 
ioner.  His  distinguished  traits  as  a  ahrs^ral  eaawbt,  n  anMo  Isgiaian^  a  tender 
connaellor,  a  patiaai,  perseeering  wJnatr  eC  sools,  appeared  to  full  odvsrtsge  in 
his  daily  minisiiattana.  AU  hia  ooetgles  were  derated  to  Mm  paatetal  work.  He 
lovedit.  fia^bdined  iaipsftaat  callo  toother  poate»  beeauae  Ms  heavtwaain 
this.    He  iMMi  oShapherdt  and  if  not  alwi^s  and  to  aH  thoMMBog Mtlfo  illyfartf, 
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none  eould  say  that  he  was  not  a  '*  good  Sh^^urd,**  who  ''made  his 
own." 

He  spent  much  time  in  seeking  ool  and  Tisiting  the  poor, 
d^tressed, — ^relieving  the  destitute  from  his  own  liberal  hand,  or  fmtting 
the  way  of  the  best  attentions.    So  entirely  did  bis  flook  en|oy  his 
he  often  appeared  only  too.ozclttBively  wrapped  up  in  their  affairs.     It 
that  he  identified  himself  with  his  church, — not  sparing  himself^ 
only  too  often  and  too  persistently  for  a  prudent  regard  to  health.     Ms  beve  i 
leading  part  in  the  great  evangelical  operations  of  the  city.     With 
of  parochial  labours  as  few  could  bear,  be  rescued  time  for  the  Bible, 
other,  Societies;  and  the  two  here  named  owed  much  to  his  efficieBt 
ment. 

That  executive  ability  which  is  so  essential  to  success,  espocialiy  in 
city,  oarried  Dr.  Spencer  through  times  of  peculiar  trial;  bnildtng  «pa  }Mrge 
congregation  from  the.  commenoement,  discharging  a  heavy  debt, 
own  measures,  and  gathering  around  him  a  substantial,  wealthy  and  ii 
people.    A  discriminating  preacher,  he  had  also  diserimiaating 

lie  sustained  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  most  nuraeroos, 
influential  churches,  and  died  in  their  arma  and  at  .his  work.    He  reals  fnas  Ui 
labours  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Very  truly  youis, 

M.  W.  JAOOBCrS. 


FROM  THE  REV.  R.  S.  STORRS,  JR,,  D.  D. 

BS00U.T1I,  Febtsaiy  19,  m. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  first  beard  Dr.  Spomer  pveacb  on  a  easuil  visk  whteh  J 
to  Brooklyn  in  the  winter  of  1845,  neafiy  a  year  before  I  came  here  to 
He  was  at  that  time  delivering  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  Lectores  lo  his  or»»- 
grsgatioa,  on  the  Westminster  GatedMsra,  expomding  svoaessirely  the 
embraced  in  that  venerable  instrsmast}  and  it  was  one  of  these  which  I 
to  hear.    His  lecture  for  thai  evening  was  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Ssisis'  Piv^ 
severance.    He  leetiared  without  fuU  notes,  I  rsisibsr,  bst  with  s  ^^farMf** 
before  him,  and  with  fre^aent  retfHsiice  to  a  smaU  BiUe  whMi  lie  laM  m  kk 
hand;  and  neat  of  the  peculiarities  which  I  sfterwardo  sotieed  is  Isa 
elabosate  disoouraea  weis  ymrj  dislisct  asd  eecs  piesiiseat  in  bus  that 
He  appreachnd  hiaasfajeot  imoMdiately,  without  apolagy  or  delay,  graaped  it 
with  a  precise  and  analgetic  atalenast,  opened  it  with  a  very  clear  sad  iuyssl 
analysis,  showed  himself  fotniliar  with  the  ouatasiary  modes  af  prsasnriag  aa4 
illustrating  it,  yet  treated  it  in  a  IroBh  asd  peculiar  way,  and  wged  it  with  grol 
earseatness  of  language  asd  masaer,  asd  with  muoh  isal  imprsaaifssess  ef 
thought,  an  thsae  who  heard  hiai«  *  I  yeswmber  that  soaaaf  bia  phissts  aesmri 
to  be  atraag,  pungent,  and  eaay  to  be  reswmbered,  father  thus  either  oaaeft 
or  elegant;  that  I  did  not  much  admire  his  interpretation  of  asma  of  the  mtn 
ditteult  tests;  and  that  the  total  impataaisn  whiah  I  reaeifud  of  the  asaswis. 
thsthehsdagMatdealof  whataanasaNyeallad  pasrsr  is  the  pslpit,  with  tisl 
sshtler  quality  asd  hsbit  of  misd  whiah  natswdty  erigisatessewwisdea  of 
m«it,  in  basdlM^  ss  ofss-trita  asbf eatf  hsiwitbast  msohsrnalie« 
or  af  Itetary  SMMshiMty,  or  af  aaChaheity  sT  foelisg.    The  latter  iaprassfoa  I 
fossd  raasas  after wsatesmtaiiaiir  lataadMy. 

WlMi'l  eamsl»BMehlys,in  the  raH  af  IMd,  as«astor  oTtha  «*€huffuh  af  flte 
PigriSM,''  Bwf.  fipanasf  SMt  sm  with  great  foawhwaaa  snd  aasMiilhf  of  SMastf, 
praaest  aa  isa  sai^riasa  atssncsng  siy  isasallatlas,  asMr  was  aAerwsnh 

Hspt  to  oall  upas  ma,  asd  to  atfbr  mo  thooanrtesy  of  an  uauhaugauf  puipfts. 
"^ve  me  to  understand  at  once  that  he  valued  highly  New  England  instito- 
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tkukBi  and  many  New  England  men,  though  he  differed  from  and  deprecated 
certain  religious  and  political  opinions  which  he  understood  to  prevail  there  I 
told  kiiB,  aa  frankly,  that  I  agveed  in  many  things  with  those  from  whom  he 
^iffeoed,  but  hoped  to  li?e  and  work  beside  him,  in  general  sympathy,  and  an 
efficient  co-operation  in  all  good  efforts.  I  had  thenceforth  frequent  opportunitieB 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  often  met  him  in  social  and  clerical  cirdea,  though  my 
x«Utiona  with  him  never  became  intimate. 

He  was  a  man  of  ezti^me  independence  of  character,  of  a  naturally  reserved 
and  reticent  temper  I  think,  and  of  very  strong  and  positive  convictions.  With 
tbeae,  too,  he  combined  unusually  sensitive  and  ardent  feeiings;  and  I  imagine 
thai  it  had  been  the  habit  of  his  life,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  devote  himself 
aaaiduously,  almost  exclusively,  to  what  he  regarded  as  his  special  work,  to  be 
wrought  in  his  particular  place,  and  in  his  own  methods,  without  much  attention 
to  those  around  him.  These  qualities,  and  this  habit,  of  course  kept  him  aloof 
to  a  oonsiderable  extent  from  those  who  were  not  ecelesiasticslly  connected  with 
him,  and  who  were  not  in  many  thinga  of  his  way  of  thinking.  And  while  I 
'was  often  brought  in  contact  with  him,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ever  came  fully  into 
hia  special  sphere  of  feeling  and  thought.  My  observations  upon  him  were  those 
rather  of  a  friendly  spectator  than  of  a  .sympathizing  confidant;  and  as  such 
yon  must  receive  them. 

In  the  family  eirole,  hia  awn  or  that  of  any  friend,  or  in  company  with  those 
whom  ha  admitted  to  frequent  and  fiuniliar  intereourse,  the  same  characteristics 
to  which  I  have  referred  made  Dr.  Spenoer  del^tful  and  attractive  beyond  most 
men;  and  they  made  him  a  model  of  energy,  efficiency,  and  untiring  aasiduity, 
aa  the  Pastor  of  his  own  parish,  and  as  a  visiter  to  those  of  the  sick  and  poor 
wham  he  regafded  as  under  his  especial  chaige.  No  minister  in  the  city,  at  that 
time  or  ainoe,  no  minister  whom  I  have  evar  known  in  any  place,  had  a  stronger 
hoid  than  he  had  on  the  atfecliwis  of  his  own  people.  Their  confidence  in  hkn 
was  almost  literaUy  mriraiited.  No  man  was  over  more  beloved  and  revered 
atomig  the  poor  whom  ha  aasistad.  Ani  aerteMy  no  man,  in  hia  own  honsehald, 
waa  ever  boneared  and  lorad  beyond  him,  aa  the  memory  of  no  one  is  now  more 
tanderly  and  religiouily  aheriahed. 

On  ona  of  the  last  oaeasieiia  on  whieh  I  met  him,  at  the  hanaa  of  a  eomawn 
frasnd,  a  parishioner  of  hia,  I  waa  greatly  impnased  with  fata  kind  and  aiieetlen* 
ate  atteniiveaess  to  tha  ohildian  af  the  family.  The  eldest  daughter  of  our 
friend,  a  lively  and  inqnisittfo  little  girl  af  then  perhapa  mna  yeara  old,  seemed 
to  be  his  particular  fevovlta.  She  waa  almeai  inalanlly  inataUed  upon 
hia  knee,  aad  a  pavfeot  batiavy  o€  quealiona  waa  aalahliahad  on  either  side. 
Interrogatories  and  aaawara  lev  hack  and  ferth,  almost  withaut  cessation  ar 
iaiiamission»  till  the  lifttlo  lady  waa  diiraisaad  at  hedtima;  and  the  beantiAil 
tenderness  and  playAilneaa  of  his  manner  to  thta  laash  of  his  fiock,  aa  eontraated 
with  the  usual  seriousness  and  reserve  of  his  demeanour,  marked  a  feature  in  his 
cha«aatar  whieh  I  shall  nevaa  esaas  to  wmsmhsr,  mr,  I  trust,  to  be  iaoimctad  by. 
Tha  iaeident  feUawed  wtum  afear  tha  unkf  direct  ealiisien  in  oontvovaray  whiah  I 
ever  had  with  Dr.  Speneet^  m  whiek  shaipar  thiap  had  been  anid  upon  hath 
sidfW  than  tha  later  juiiwut  of  aithea  paf«^  wwdd  prahaUy  have  jsHliid; 
and  it  waa  theaafeM  peanlisriy  pjmiial  aad  mamaaahlata  ma.  The  Mghtal  tins 
genial  and  dsliaatn  tendaranni,  irradtetsd  and  flaoai  ki  mmw  aapeata  tha  character 
of  whiah  the  pahlic  aaw  only  the  eeider  aad  haa  giasJins  sida. 

Tha  same  qnaliiiea  af  ahaaacter  whiafe  lad  Diw  tpsnasr  ta  Mtesaal  himatlf  ao 
peaaliaaly  f«d  feaiilteriy  in  tha  ahttdrmi  of  Ua  paapla,  laA  htei  alao  ta  matt  with 
aaioat  attraatiaa  J'eadinaaa  aadwamsth  thaaawha  eamaiaaQneavaa  with  Mm 
on  tha  anbjaot  «f  peiaaMl  sai^an.  He  atadM  titeir  aaNral  aaaea  with  tin 
mmaat  aamaateMaa»  and  Ishanaid  intmitl^  4a  aaaist  and  gnMa  ttei*.  All  the 
forms  of  reserve  which  he  gathered  around  him,  in  general  society,  as  if  to 
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flhield  himself  from  the  scrutinj  of  the  public,  all  the  aspect  of 
occasional  harshness  with  which  he  met  those  who,  as  he  thought,  were  inl 
on  his  rights  or  his  privilege,  were  instantlj  and  spootaneooaly  laid 
those  who  came  to  him  in  any  spiritual  perplexity  or  diatreas;  and  wUhi 
rare  assiduity  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  with  a  Twy  unusual  power  of 
tional  argument  and  appeal,  he  applied  himself  to  the  removal  of  ewery 
difficulty  from  their  minds,  to  the  breaking  down  of  every  fabricated  e: 
the  carrying  of  their  hearts  to  the  Person  and  the  Ctoss  of  the  SaTioar  ei  tk 
world.  Of  course  this  was  a  relation  in  which  I  never  personally  met  him.  Bn 
his  published  writings  bear  witness  to  his  extraordinary  skill  and 
in  this  species  of  labour, — a  success  owing  partly,  of  course,  to  his 
constitution,  but  essentially,  and  perhaps  more  largely,  to  the  real  aod 
interest  which  he  took  in  every  honest  and  earnest  inquirer.  Aad  sonae  of 
who  have  had  experience  of  it  have  assured  me  that  the  delicate,  sini 
vigorous,  masterly  and  inevitable  manner  in  which  he  developed  their 
experience,  met  their  resistances,  overcame  their  objections,  anticipoted 
excuses,  and  rained  the  warnings,  the  promises,  and  all  the  w^geneies  ef  tie 
Gospel  upon  them,  until  they  yielded  and  gave  themselves  to  Chrtet,  will  mmv 
be  efifaced  from  their  recollection,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  im] 
which  they  have  left  of  fidelity  and  power. 

The  conversation  of  Dr.  Spencer  on  general  sobjeets,  unit 
was  otherwise  pre^>ccupied,  was  always  aaisiated^  eneigetic  and  instmctive;  mai 
now  and  then  his  sentences  flashed  with  a  rapid  and  trenchant  wit  of  which  I 
never  saw  any  trace  in  his  public  diaeoursing.  His  wit  more  freqaoDtiy  tetk 
the  form  of  irony  or  satire,  than  of  any  fanciful  or  humorous  turns  of  s\ 
and  once  or  twice  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  him  a  sudden  and 
reduction  to  absurdity  of  some  argament  against^  wfaieh  he  was  reasowag  «r 
inveighing,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  that  was  amonig  the  more  frequent  sad 
familiar  of  hta  mental  processes.  As  a  Ikithful  narrator  of  Uie  imprnwinM 
which  be  made  on  me,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  see  rather  the 
weak  points  than  the  strong  points,  the  points  of  marked  irregularitj  and  ddfaet 
rather  than  those  of  proportion  and  beauty,  in  the  eharaeter  of  the  mem  wick 
whom  he  was  oontemporaneous,  and  especially,  of  these  with  whom  he  had 
dilFered.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  disttaguislied  dirilies  ia  the  Preshytsiim 
Church,  and  ia  his  own  hcanch  of  it,  with  apungeat  freedom  of  eharacteristieB, 
which  in  a  man  of  another  oonstitutien  would  have  argoed  an  anfiisndly  er 
hostile  temper  towards  them,  but  which  in  him  I  thiak  shewed  only  this  pees- 
liarity  of  mind,  anaooompanied  by  aay  leid  acerbity  of  spirit.  He  was  sea»- 
tive,  however,  aad  was  sahf ect  to  great  ooeasiooal  depiessioii  of  spirits.  Aai 
whea  his  feelings  had  been  weunded,  he  uadouhtedly  felt  the  amart  of  it  Isa^ 
so  that  Bouethiug  of  this  may  oeeasienally  have  mingled  in  his  convenatke  st 
such  times. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Spencer  undeahtediy  owed  very  maoh  of  their  iilTiii  tiiiaiii 
to  the  strong  personal  qaalitiss  of  the  amn,  aad  sspeciaily  to  fats  great  velonltff 
force,  fie  seemed  sometioMS  to  earry  bit  heaters  by  fiie  sheer  easigy  «f 
velltioa  to  the  oendosions  which  he  aanemieed.  Whether  their  miads  had  My 
grasped  his  argument  or  aet,  he  selkr  gofwaed  ih<m  hy  the  prsseai  e  of  his  vfi, 
for  the  time  at  least,  that  few,  I  piasame,  ev«r  went  from  the  hoase  ta  whiah  h 
had  preached  withoat  haviag  been  impressed  aad  BK>fed.  There  were  tiMf, 
too,  ia  his  pveaefaiag,  whea  this  feOMrkable  and  mastering  power,  ee  epetaliif 
happily  with  a  vivid  developaMat  of  legie  and  tfae«|ght,  and  a  esgsni  and  peint 
sCiaia  of  appeal,  prodaeed  theeilhe»of  noble  otoyeaeei.  It  scuiusd  to  me  men 
than  once,  when  i  heard  him,  that  if  he  coald  have  been  perfeoUy  liherated  ai 
eertain  peiais  from  the  last  impeineptlble  restmints  of  that  reeervs  whidb  itill 
dung  to  him  like  a  nature,  and  could  have  poured  his  whole  soul  into  his 
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w  lib  a  perfect  abandon  to  the  impulse  of  his  theme,  then,  with  this  great  po ver 
of  will,  and  with  his  very  eminent  logical  faculty,  he  would  have  surpassed 
almost  any  preacher  of  the  day.  There  may  have  been  some  passages  in  his 
discourses  where  this  was  realized,  but  I  never  heard  them.  The  final  finish  of 
an  utter  unrest ve,  which  would  have  put  the  crown  of  light  on  his  so  muscular 
and  urgent  speech,  seemed  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  him. 

Aside  from  these  qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  was  always  struck  in  his 
sermons,  more  than  with  any  thing  else,  with  occasional  passages  of  a  certain 
weird  and  mysterious  loftiness  of  suggestion,   which  Seemed  to  show  that  the 
imaginative  element  was  naturally  strong  in  him,  and  that  if  it  had  been  cher- 
ished, it  would  have  been  mpre  prominent  than  any  other.     I  frequently  heard 
arguments  from  him  with  which  I  could  not  altogether  agree,  and  saw  positions 
taken  by  him  which  failed  to  command  the  deference  of  uiy  judgment;  but  I  was 
always  impressed  with  this  imaginative  power  in  him;  the  more,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  not  generally  recognised.     I  remember  a  sermon  of  his  on  the 
Mystery  of  Redemption, — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  his  published  Sermons  or  not, — which  he  preached  in  my  own  pulpit,  and 
which  I  was  providentially  permitted  to  hear,  in  which  the  vastness  and  dark- 
ness of  the  experience  of  Death,  as  confessed  by  all  men,  was  presented  as  a  kind 
of  counterpoise  to  the  asserted  mysterious ness  of  the  system  of  Redemption; 
and  in  which  his  words,  his  sentences,  his  whole  manner  and  tone,  seemed  sutfused 
with  an  almost  palpable  influence  from  the  august  mystery  of  which  he  was 
discoursing.     The  whole  paragraph,  as  uttered  by  him,  was  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, was  entirely  perspicuous  and  natural  in  construction  and  imagery;  and 
yet  it  seemed  strangely  shrouded  and  loaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery, — 
an   atmosphere  which  it  gradually  diffused  through  the  house.     The  words 
shed  dark  suggestions  on  the  hearers.     The  heart  grew  chill  and  palpitated 
under  them,  till  I  am  sure  that  all  who  heard  it  must  have  felt  that  the  dark 
and  supernal  glory  of  Death  had  been  meditated  by  the  speaker  until,  as  a  Pre- 
sence, it  had  dominated  his  thoughts  and  toned  his  words.     The  impression 
grew  constantly  weightier  to  the  end,  as  the  sentences  successively  shuddered 
forth  in  the  deepest  bass  of  his  peculiar  and  arresting  voice.     In  this  respect,  the 
sermon,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it,  still  remains  in  my  thoughts  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear. 

In  all  our  local  Societies,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  within 
the  bounds  of  the  city, — especially  in  the  City  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was 
in  fact  the  father, — Dr.  Spencer  took  a  lively  and  efficient  interest.     The  same 
tendencies  of  mind  which  led  him  to  concentrate  his  sympathies  and  his  ener- 
gies very  much  on  his  own  parish,  led  him  also  to  appreciate  highly  such  Socie- 
ties, and  to  labour  diligently  to  advance  and  invigorate  them.     Whoever  else 
might  be  discouraged  or  backward  in  the  effort  to  sustain  and  extend  their  use- 
fulness, he  never  was.     He  was  an  example  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  his 
attendance  upon  their  quarterly  and  annual  business  meetings ;  and  often  T  have 
seen  his  powerful  influence  interposed  at  some  crisis,  encouraging  the  irresolute, 
resisting  those  who  would  counsel  any  abatement  of  their  efficiency,  and  urging 
instead  to  loftier  plans  and  wider  effort.     In  this  respect  the  city  suffered  an 
important  loss  when  he  was  removed  from  it;  and  it  will  owe  him  a  debt  of 
remembrance  and  gratitude  as  long  as  its  history  as  a  city  continues. 

The  last  illness  of  Dr.  Spencer  was  protracted  and  painful,  far  beyond  th 
ordinary  experience  of  men,  and  it  brought  into  bright  and  impressive  exhibitio 
those  parts  of  his  character  which  were  really  admirable  and  unusual.  With 
his  robust  and  massive  frame,  and  his  long  habit  of  perfect  health,— enabling 
him  to  perform  without  difficulty  or  fatigue  such  labours  as  few  are  prepared  to 
undertake, — any  sickness  must  of  course  have  been  a  burden  to  him, — the  severer 
and  more  trying,  because  it  was  rare.    But  in  his  case  the  sickness  itself  was  of 
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a  nature  to  task  his  utmost  power  of  endurance.  An  internal  malignant 
consumed  some  organs  whose  processes  are  necessary  to  the  maintenanee  of  Efc 
and  it  must  have  been  like  carrying,  day  after  day,  a  literal  fire  among  ta 
members,  to  sustain  the  pain  which  this  inflicted.  Yet  when  I  met  him  i]^ 
the  street,  a  few  weeks  only  before  Iiis  death,  although  his  usually  prompt  as 
firm  step  was  wavering  and  weak,  and  his  cheek  was  blanched  with  the  feufi 
experience  through  which  he  was  passing,  and  though  his  tone  was  tremiiloa 
and  despondent  as  he  spoke  of  the  prospect  of  resuming  his  labours,  there  «« 
no  one  syllable  of  repining  or  impatience  in  all  that  he  said,  and  he  eTen  r^tsni 
to  the  pain  he  had  suffered  in  a  way  to  lead  me  to  think  of  it  as  a  matter  as 
extreme  or  unusual.  When  afterward,  learning  that  he  was  confined  to  his  U 
again,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  rise  from  it,  I  called  to  inqtJi 
for  him,  he  was  unable  to  see  me,  and  the  groans  wrung  from  him  by  the  exces 
of  his  pain  were  audible  on  the  door-step.  Tet  he  met  the  whole,  even  to  th 
last,  with  a  settled  and  resolute  Christian  patience,  a  supreme  resignation  to  tk 
will  of  God,  which  was  only  appropriately  as  well  as  affectionately  rteo^msti 
by  Dr.  Spring  in  his  Funeral  Sermon,. and  which  no  man,  although  of  the  hn^ 
lest  nature,  could  possibly  have  exhibited  without  the  same  Christian  experwax. 
without  the  same  sustaining  trust.  The  thickest  cloud  of  his  own  distress,  tbe 
heavy  darkness  which  gathered  orer  him  through  the  sudden  failure  of  the  rcsMa 
of  one  who  was  very  dear  to  him,  was  still  parted  and  gilded,  if  it  was  not  As- 
persed, by  the  assurance  he  f^lt  of  God's  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  of  ks 
acceptance  of  himself  through  Christ.  And  so,  without  repining  or  marmuiic, 
he  struggled  bravely  through,  and  passed,  I  cannot  doubt,  from  his  fanuetm 
the  earth  to  his  mansion  in  the  skies! 

I  am  sensible,  my  dear  Sir,  as  I  look  over  what  I  have  written,  that  there  ii 
little  in  it  of  much  importance,  or,  I  fear,  of  much  fitness  to  your  purpose.  Dr. 
Spencer  was  pre-eminently  a  man  who  must  be  lived  with,  or  very  freqaemlr 
and  familiarly  met,  in  order  to  be  truly  and  thoroughly  known.  His  outvard 
and  public  manner  he  seemed  to  wear  oftentimes  like  a  corslet;  and  the  tbro^ 
ings  of  his  heart  were  only  to  be  felt  by  those  who  leaned  on  his  heart  at  heew. 
or  whom  he  clasped  in  the  warm  embrace  of  an  intimate  friendship.  Sock  » 
relation  to  him,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  never  sustained.  Many  things  |ii«- 
vented  it;  our  difference  of  age,  of  constitution,  of  opinion,  and  of  connectiai; 
especially,  latterly,  our  total  disagreement  on  themes  which  to  both  of  us  seenri 
important.  I  have  had  but  these  general  impressions,  therefore,  derived  froa 
occasional  and  fragmentary  observation,  to  communicate  to  you.  Bat  1  aa 
happy  in  having  the  opportunity  to  do  this;  both  because  I  represent,  probaUj. 
in  what  I  have  said,  the  prevalent  or  at  least  one  prominent  impression  vlnd 
the  public  mind  took  from  him,  and  because  I  gladly  pay  my  tribute  tofm 
whose  laborious  and  indefatigable  life,  whose  remarkable  powers,  earnest  iM- 
ity  to  what  he  deemed  duty,  great  success  in  'winning  souls,*  exemplary  sb^ 
intelligent  charity  to  the  poor,  and  saintly  and  heroic  death,  will  cause  Is 
name  to  be  held,  even  amid  this  changing  city,  in  long,  honoured  and  affBetiD^ 
ate  remembrance. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  ever  yours, 

R.  S.  STORRS,  Ja 
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WILLIAM  STEPHENS  POTTS,  D.  D  * 

1827—1852. 

WiiiLiAM  Stephens  Potts  was  born  in  NorthumberlaDd  County,  Pa., 
at  a  place  called  Fishing  Creek,  about  ten  miles  West  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, on  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1802.     His  grandfather 
was  Stacy  Potts,  a  distingubhed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
resided  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  daring  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  held  various  important  offices  in  both 
States.     William  Potts,  the  eldest  son  of  Stacy,  accompanied  his  father  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  with  him  in   mercantile   pursuits ;   and, 
daring  his  residence  there,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  The- 
ophilus  Gardner,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  of  Scotch  and  Pres- 
byterian descent.     These  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and 
in  1799  they  removed  to  the  place  where  he  was  bom. 

Here,  in  this  then  wild  and  comparatively  frontier  settlement,  the  boy 
spent  several  of  his  earliest  years.  There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  place 
where  he  lived,  no  schools,  no  church  nor  preachers.  His  mother  was  at 
once  his  teacher  and  his  pastor ;  and  though  she  was  a  frail  and  delicate 
woman,  she  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  was,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  her  sons  who  survives  her,  **  an  angel  of  a  motktrJ** 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  his  family  removed  with  him  to  Trenton ;  and 
by  this  time  his  father  had  become  so  reduced  in  his  worldly  circumstances, 
that  the  children,  as  they  grew  up,  were  cast  upon  their  own  resources.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  with  no  other  than  a  common  English  education,  William 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  Here  he  laboured 
with  the  utmost  diligence  for  about  three  years,  and  during  this  time 
acquired  some  pecuniary  means,  which  facilitated,  in  some  degree,  his 
entrance  on  a  different  course  of  life.  He  had  now  beconie  a  professor  of 
religion,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and, 
being  encouraged  by  his  employer  and  other  friends,  he  at  length  resolved 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  with  reference  to  that  object. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1822,  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  superintend 
his  studies,  and 'who,  in  various  ways,  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  dis- 
interested friend.  Here  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1825,  when,  having 
completed  his  preparatory  course,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  being  then,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  In  consequence  of  intense  application  to 
Btady,  his  health  soon  became  enfeebled^  and,  in  the  .hope  of  recovering  it, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  summer  vacation  of  1827,  to  make  a  missionary 
tour  through  the  Pine  region  of  New  Jersey ;  but  the  result  was  that, 
instead  of  returning  with  invigorated  health,  he  returned  with  his  health 
still  more  impaired,  and  a  slight  hemorrhage  took  place,  which  awakened  in 
both  himself  and  his  friends  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  He  renuuned 
in  the  Beminary  untii  the  autumn,  but  lefi  it  in  November,  by  the  advice  of 
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eminent  physicians, — doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  resume  his 
with  it. 

He  was  immediately  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelplua  ; 
under  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  who  had  received  comnii 
from  St.  Louis,  urging  the  importance  of  that  field  of  laboor,  be  took  i 
mission  to  the  South,  with  instructions  to  make  his  way  as  far  93  that  y&M 
He  set  out  at  once  on  his  journey  alone,  travelling  leisurely  on  horBeba^ 
with  all  the  property  he  had  in  the  world  in  his  saddlebags,  and  thus  csat- 
menced  the  work  of  a  •  missionary.  He  passed  on  labouring  in  varicai 
ways,  as  he  had  opportunity,  through  IVIaryland,  Virginia,  the  Caroliiua. 
Georgia,  (where  he  spent  some  time  among  the  Creek  Indians,)  Tennesaet. 
and  up  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  reached  Illinois  town,  opposite  Sl 
Louis,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1828.  The  appearance  of  St.  Xioais,  at 
time  a  small,  scattered,  smoky  city,  inhabited  almost  entirelj  bj 
Catholics,  was  any  thing  else  than  attractive  to  him;  and  he  could  not  hm 
regard  it  as  a  very  unpromising  field  of  labour.  He  was,  bowerer, 
tented  to  enter  upon  it ;  and  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Pastor  of  a  small  Presbyterian  Church,  (the  only  one  then  in  the  dtj,) 
which  had  been  gathered  eleven  years  before  by  the  Rev.  Salmon  Giddio^ 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  October  A 
1828. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  ministry,  his  church  had  a  slow  ba& 
steady  growth ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1832,  a  revival  of  reli^icA 
commenced,  which  continued  till  the  autumn,  and  resulted  in  the  additisa 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  new  members. 

Dr.  Potts  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  church  extension ;  and  he  theogki 
the  time  had  now  come  when  PrcsbyterianLsm  was  strong  enough  ia  St 
Louis  to  justify  them  in  commencing  the  work.  Accordingly,  two  coloaiei 
were  at  once  detached  from  his  congregation,  to  form  new  churches ;  one  d 
which  was  located  within  the  city,  the  other  fourteen  miles  West  of  the  eitj. 
In  1833  and  1834,  both  the  city  churches  enjoyed  partial  revivals,  in  eofi- 
sequence  of  which  they  were  not  a  little  strengthened. 

About  this  period,  a  project  was  matured  for  establishing  a  literary  inelt- 
tution,  which  might  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  Great  Valley.  Itf 
distinct  object  was  the  training  of  Western  young  men  for  the  ChrisUii 
ministry ;  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for  them  to  sustidn  themselves, 
during  their  education,  by  manual  labour.  With  a  view  to  carry  out  tkm 
idea,  several  gentlemen  formed  the  plan  of  Marion  College.  An  Act  d 
incorporation  was  procured  in  1830,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  purchased, 
buildings  erected,  and  in  1835  the  Trustees  elected  Dr.  Potts  President  d 
the  institution.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  resigned  his  charge  at  St. 
Louis,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  Here  k 
spent  the  next  four  years  in  intense  and  exhausting  labour,  and  during  om 
season  travelled  from  Missouri  to  Maine,  endeavouring  to  collect  funds  a 
aid  of  the  institution. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  did  not,  however,  equal  his  expectations; 
and  in  1838,  a  small  number  of  the  members  of  the  church  to  which  ht 
had  ministered  in  St.  Louis,  proposed  to  him  that  if  he  would  re  ton  to 
them,  they  would  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  new  church.  Ho  ooft- 
sented  to  the  proposal,  a  new  church  was  organized,  and  he  was  unanimouslj 
ualled  to  it  in  1839.     He  entered  upon  his  new  charge  in  July  of  that  jeer. 
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and  was  installed  in  October  following.  And  here  he  laboured  with  untir- 
ing assiduity,  except  when  occasionally  absent  in  search  of  health,  till  his 
decease.  The  church  enjoyed,  during  his  ministry,  fi?e  seasons  of  revival, 
and  received  to  its  membership  more  than  a  thousand  persons. 

The  hemorrhage  from  which  he  had  suffered  at  Princeton,  though  it  was 

not  of  the  lungs,  settled  into  a  bronchial  affection,  from  which  he  was  never 

entirely  relieved.     In  1841,  his  health  was  so  prostrated  that  a  trip  to 

]  Bar  ope  was  recommended  as  the  only  probable  means  of  restoring  him. 

\  He,  accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  April  of  that*year,  in  company  with 

'  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Stacy  0.  Potts,  embarked  for  Europe ;  and,  having 

^  parsed  several  months  on  the -Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned 

in  the  ensuing  October,  considerably  invigorated  by  his  tour. 

The  same  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
'  by  Marion  College. 

^       In  1850,  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  labours  for  a  season, 

'  and  he  spent  most  of  the  summer  with  his  brother  at  Trenton.     Early  in 

^  1852,  he  took  a  cold,  which  was  not  a  little  aggravated  by  his  travelling  to 

'  a  distant  town  to  meet  his  Presbytery.     On  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to 

'   discontinue  his  labours ;  and  he  never  resumed  them.     Ho   evinced   an 

unqualified  resignation  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure, — arranging  all  his 

concerns  with  the  utmost  composure  and  dignity.     He  died  on  Sabbath 

morning,  March  27,  i852.     He  had  rested  quietly  the  preceding  night, 

'    and  when  the  sun  arose,  he  roused  up,  and  was  told  that  it  was  Sabbath 

'    morning.     He  asked  to  be  raised  in  his  bed  that  ho   might   once   more 

look  at  the  sun;  but  his  sight  was  gone.     He  said  quietly, — *' I  cannot 

>  see  ;"  and  sunk  back  on  his  pillow.  He  only  spoke  once  afterwards,  and 
I  Lis  words  were, — **  Enduring  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  He  is  set 
'  down  at  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Throne  of  God."  His  Funeral  took  place 
'    on  the  following  Tuesday.     The  Courts  in  Session  in  the  city  were  closed, 

>  and  many  suspended  their  business  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

i        On  the  18th  of  August,  1834,  he  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Benton  of  Missouri,  and  niece  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  the 

I     Senate,  of  the  United  States, — a  lady  eminently  qualified  to  render  him 

i     happy.     They  had  no  living  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Potts'  publications : — A  Masonic  Discourse, 

\  delivered  before  the  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  1,  on  St.  John's  Day,  at  St.  Louis, 
1828.     An  Annual  Sermon 'for  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Society 

I     of  St.  Louis,  1831.     An  Address  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Tem- 

I     perance  Society  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834.     An  Inaugural 

I     Address  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Marion  College,  1835. 

!  Obligations  of  Professors  in  Christian  Colleges:  an  Address  delivered  by 
appointment  before  the  Professors  and  Tutors  of  Marion  College,  1836. 

I  Effects  of  Intemperance  upon  National  Wealth:  an  Address  delivered 
before  the  St.  Louis  Total  Abstinence  Society,  1839.  A  Keview  of  a 
Declaration  of  Sentiments  made  by  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  formed  by  a 

I      Convention  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders,  held  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 

i  1841.  Presbyterian  Church  Government  Scriptural:  a  Sermon  delivered 
by  appointment  before  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  1842.  The  Episcopal 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  examined  ;  being  a  reply  to  **  An  Episco- 
palian's Review  of  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  William  S.  Potts,  D.  D.,  entitled 
*  Presbyterian  Church  Oovemment  Scriptural,'  "  1843.    Sequel  to  Apos- 
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tolical  Succession  examined :  being  an  Answer  to  **An  Episcopalian *8  Cfl» 
ments"'  on  the  same,  1843.     The  path  of  Honour:  an  Address  delirend 
before  the  Union  Literary  Society  of  the  XTniversity  of  MLBSouri*  ISti. 
Dangers  of  Jesuit  Instruction :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Second  Presbj* 
terian  Church,  St.  Louis,  1845.    Beply  to  Brownson's  ^'  ReTiew  of  ifce 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Potts,  on  the  Mangers  of  Jesuit  instmetion,'  '*   I^IC 
Ministers  should  live  of  the  Gospel :  a  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  the  TrtAf' 
terian  Church  in  Missouri  in  regard  to  Domestic  Missions ;  preached  1^ 
appointment  before  the  i  Synod  of  Missouri,  in  Columbia,  1846.     A  Senaoa 
on  certain  Popular  Amusements  of  the  day ;  delivered  in  the  Second  Pre^ 
by  terian  Church,  St.  Louis,   1847.      The  Bible  the  basis   of 
Liberty :  a  Tract.     God  in  the  Pestilence  and  the  Fire :  a  Sermon 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  the  Sabbath  alter  the 
Great  Fire,  1849.     Sin,  the  bane  of  prosperity :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast, 
1849.      The  Sabbath :  its  original  institution,  &e. — ^the  substance  of  twv 
Discourses  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  1849.     The 
blessedness  of  dying  in  the  Lord :  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ¥unenl  «f 
Mrs.  Angelina  Charlotte  Yeatman,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  d 
St.  Louis,  1849. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  H.  P.  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

St.  Louu,  Mo.,  Angoat  18,  186i. 

Dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Potts  in  Princeton  Seminary  in  1825.    I  was  with  hm 
one  year,  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Marion  College^  of  which  he 
President.    For  four  years  after,  I  was  his  successor  in  the  Presidency, 
in  his  company,  and  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  him.     While 
in  the  ministry  in  this  city,  I  was  accustomed  to  meet  him  ofken^  and  regabriy 
in  our  weekly  clerical  association,  and  in  Presbytery  and  Synod. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Potts  was  rather  tall,  but  of  a  sUghtr  figure  aad 
pale  couiitenance.  He  had  a  mild,  determined,  intellectual  look,  and  a  graeefil 
and  dignified  bearing.  He  had  a  fine  forehead,  firmly  compressed  lipe,  dark 
brown  glossy  hair,  and  clear  blue  eyes,  oyer  which  he  always  wore  gdd-rimiMd 
concaye  glasses.  All  the  physical  strength  he  eyer  had  was  induced  from  Iht 
strength  of  his  will;  but  it  was  iron;  and  hence  he  could  endure  and  aoc<NB|ilJU 
more  than  most  men.  His  dress  was  always  neat  and  genteel,  but  not  extrm- 
gant.  He  neyer  sought  conyersation  or  society  for  amusement,  or  because  he 
loyed  it,  for  he  was  much  happier  in  his  library,  or  in  his  family,  than  any  when 
else.  Yet  he  was  easily  approached  by  any  one,  and  children  always  lored  hisL 
He  was  disposed  to  do  those  little  kindnesses  which  win  the  heart,  and  show  a 
thoughtful  friendship.  A  beautiful  hymn-book  is  now  before  me,  presented  t» 
my  deceased  daughter  by  Dr.  Potts,  bearing  an  affectionate  inscription.  In  sone 
one  of  his  conversations  with  her  during  her  last  illness,  he  ate  with  her  a  doiiHh 
almond,  and  when  she  won  the  pbilopoena,  he  presented  her  this  book.  T« 
many  of  his  charge  he  gave  similar  mementos.  He  was  also  kind  to  the  frienJ* 
less  stranger,  in  money,  in  time,  and  in  counsel.  Not  long  ago,  a  young  naa, 
elegantly  dressed,  called  on  him  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  because  bis  fttbcr 
was  an  elder  of  that  Church  in  some  Northern  State,  and  asked  his  influence  ia 
getting  for  him  a  clerkship,  stating  that  he  had  been  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
and  had  now  been  in  St.  Louis  till  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  he  could  get  m 
employment.  Dr.  Potts  yerified  his  statements,  and  then  told  the  young  nsa 
that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  get  no  place  for  bim^  but  that  he  would  pay  ftr 
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board  till  aomothing  could  be  done,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  best 
advice  he  could  give  him  was  to  engage  in  the  first  honest  business  that  should 
present  itself.    This  so  impressed  the  mind  of  the  young  man  that,  as  he  passed 
along  the  street,  and  heard  some  one  asking  for  a  labourer  to  put  a  load  of  coal 
into  the  cellar,  he  offered  to  do  it,  and  did  it  without  soiling  his  black  broadcloth 
or  irhite  linen.    Thus  he  earned  the  first  seTenty-flre  cents  since  he  left  his 
fiUher's  house.    This  led  to  other  employment;  but  he  still  followed  the  Doctor's 
advice';  and  after  a  few  months  returned  to  him  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  atten- 
tions, and  especially  for  that  judicious  counsel,  which  had  led  to  his  earning 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.    Many  young  men  have  found  a  friend  in  need  in  Doctor 
Potts. 

In  society,  he  was  courteous  Itnd  polite,  but  most  persons  stood  in  awe  of  him, 
and  in  conyersation  with  him  rather  expected  iustructbn  than  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  thoughts. and  feelings.    His  colloquial  speech  was  slow  and  deliberate, 
usually  indicating  reflection.     In  the  study,  his  labour  was  mostly  that  of 
thought.    He  nerer  used  the  language  of  others,  never  adopted  their  arrange- 
ment of  ideas,  and  seldom  quoted  either  prose  or  poetry.    He  used  books  mainly 
to  discover  facts  and  arguments,  and  to  learn  what  the  world  was  writing  and 
reading.    In  reading,  if  he  wished  to  remember  a  page,  as  he  would  not  trust  a 
loose  book-mark,  and  would  not  turn  a  leaf,  he  was  wont  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
paging,  and  repeat  the  number  aloud,  and  would  then  never  forget  it.    So,  in 
remembering  numbers  in  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  a 
church  of  five  hundred  members, — ^he  never  forgot  the  number  of  a  house,  and 
usually  associated  the  number  with  money.    If  asked  to  call,  for  instance,  at 
No.  18,  he  would  say  to  himself, — "that  is  three  picayunes;"  or  110, — *'that  is  one 
dollar  and  a  dime;  *'  or  233,-^'*  that  is  two  dollars  and  two  shillings;  "  and  he 
would  then  never  forget  it.    His  knowledge  was  usually  remarkably  accurate, 
and  of  course  there  were  many  subjects  on  which  he  knew  nothing;  for  if  he  had 
not  time  or  opportunity  to  master  the  subject,  he  did  not  care  to  know  any  thing 
about  it.    His  library  was  composed  of  standard  works.    Every  book  and  every 
paper  was  always  in  its  place,  and  the  place  was  rarely  ever  changed.  The  same 
Bible  lay  upon  his  table  for  twenty  years.  His  discourses  were  usually  prepared 
with  full  analysis,  and  written,  as  they  were  prepared,  in  a  series  of  blank  books 
of  pocket  size.   He  seldom  wrote  out  a  discourse,  and  seldom,  when  he  did  write» 
read  the  manuscript,  or  committed  it  to  memory,  or  carried  the  fragment  of  a 
note  into  the  pulpit.     His  sermons  were  extempore — in  the  sense  not  of  being 
unstudied,  but  unwritten. 

In  pulpit  labours  he  never  varied  much.  Xo  man  ever  saw  him  try  to  be  elo- 
quent, or  to  win  any  external  sign  of  approbation  or  feeling.  If  a  sermon  was 
praised,  it  never  seemed  to  gratify  him;  and  if  criticised  and  censured,  it  did  not 
dbturb  him.  His  sole  aim  in  preaching  was  manifestly  to  make  men  better,  and 
the  weapon  he  wielded  most,  was  strong,  unanswerable  logic.  With  him,  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  gesture,  the  garniture  of  flowers  and  figures,  were  nothing^^ 
simple  truth  and  sound  argument  were  every  thing.  He  ever  seemed  to  rely 
much  on  the  power  of  prayer,  and  in  social  meetings,  urged  all  the  male  mem- 
bers of  his  church  to  take  a  part.  * 

In  building  up  his  church  and  congregation,  Dr.  Potts  was  unusually  wise  and 
politic.  All  measures  not  decidedly  wrong,  he  would  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  or  of  any  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  seasons  of  revival  he 
adopted  any  measures  which  seemed  to  him  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  produce  good 
results.  In  public  labours  and  in  private  intercourse,  in  counsel  and  rebuke,  he 
was  ever  faithful  to  the  souls  of  men,  whether  they  were  high  or  low  according 
to  the  world's  standard. 

In  the  judicatories  of  the  Ohurch,  he  was  always  prominent,  though  not  for- 
ward; for  he  felt  an  interest  in  every  subject,  and  had  always  something  to  say 
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thai  was  worthy  of  being  heard.  Aa  ChairmaD  of  a  Gomnutte^,  or  as  SlattI 
Clerk,  be  was  a  pattern  of  excellence.  All  business  committed  to  hixn  was  aa« 
to  be  done,  and  done  right,  and  all  papers  drafted  by  htm  were  alwa jb  in  rigik 
form,  rightly  folded  and  endorsed,  beautifully  written,  and  seldom  interlifwd  m 
copied.  I  may  here  mention  an  incident  which  controlled  his  handwriting  m  al 
after-life,  and  which  shows  .how  his  mind  turned  to  good  aoeonnt  little  things. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  a  derk  of  some  sort  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  eoUeet  a 
bill  from  a  Quaker  gentleman.  When  paid,  he  signed  the  receipt  with  oae  i( 
those  hieroglyphic  cartouches,  which  we  sometimes  see  as  a  signature  cms  hmwk 
notes.  The  Quaker  took  up  the  bill  and  said  very  blandly, — '*  Friend,  what  m 
this  at  the  bottom?"  "That,  Sir,  is  my  name."  ''What  is  thy 
*<  William  S.  Potts."  <'  Well,  William,  will  thefl  please  to  write  it  down 
here  plain,  so  that  a  witness  in  Court  could  know  it."  Erer  alter,  I>t.  BattB 
wrote  to  be  read,  and  no  man  could  mistake  a  word  or  letter. 

I  remain  your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

HIRAM  P.  GOODRICH. 

FROM  THE  HON.  STACY  G.  POTTS, 

JUDQS  or  TBS  SUPABMB    COUET  OF  IIBW  JSBSXT. 

TasMTOV,  N.  J.,  September  4,  IttS. 

Dear  Sir:  T  avail  myself  of  the  first  leisure  moment  I  hare  had  siDeeyoer 
letter  was  receiyed,  to  furnish  some  reminiscences  of  my  deceased  brother,  da 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  St.  Louis. 

'  The  only  rery  prominent  trait  of  character  which  he  exhibited  in  bis  eaibest 
years,  was  that  of  dogged,  invincible  obstinacy.  He  was  the  most  attolf 
''impracticable"  boy  I  ever  knew — not  vicious,  not  unkind,  but  self-willed, 
his  self-will  unconquerable.  As  this  trait  came,  in  time  and  through  after 
to  be  softened  and  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  an  intellect  of  grekt  vigov,  it 
took  that  form  of  firmness,  fearlessness,  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  de^, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  man.  For  whm 
his  convictions  of  duty  were  clear,  I  believe  he  would,  at  any  time,  have  faerd  a 
cannon's  mouth,  as  calmly  as  eat  his  breakfast.  It  was  this  character  which  soea 
came  to  be  understood  when  he  went  to  the  West,  that  made  many  things  es^ 
ef  accomplishment  in  his  ministerial  labour,  which  a  timid  man  would  have  foaad 
impossible. 

It  was  during  his  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  the  Seminary,  thai 
his  firm  and  decided  Christian  character  took  its  shape,  and  comnenced  its 
development.  His  eye,  his  thoughts,  his  efforts,  were  directed  steadily  and  sii^y 
to  the  field  he  was  about  to  occupy.  He  was  not  a  man  of  impulses,  of 
seal,  of  overwrought  imaginations,  or  sanguine  hopes.  With  him  opinions 
the  sober  convictions  of  a  cool,  dispassionate  judgment,— the  result  of  foil  invest- 
igation and  deep  thought.  He  was  in  one  sense  a  man  of  one  idea;  but  that 
was  an  idea  which  expanded  over  the  whole  circle  of  his  anticipated  duties,  flit 
system  of  study  was  thoroughly  to  master  one  thing  at  a  time,  no  matter  bov 
slow  the  process.  This  made  him  rather  a  sure  than  a  rapid  learner.  What  ht 
knew  once,  he  knew  for  his  liferime.  It  was  this  habit  of  patient,  thoughtfol 
investigation,  of  dagt^rreotyping  one  thing  after  another  on  the  memory  and  in 
the  heart,  instead  of  glancing  at  things  in  their  combinations,  as  one  looking  iato 
a  kaleidescope,  that  made  him  eventually  what  he  was.  But  though  now  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  severe  student,  he  considered  himself  responsible  for  the  manwr 
in  which  his  short  intervals  of  recreation  were  employed;  and  in  social  or  priTste 
conversation,  at  home,  in  his  walks,  in  company,  at  the  prayer  meeting  and  tbi 
Sunday  School,  in  every  field  open  to  him  for  speaking  boldly  the  simple  tratki 
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of  the  Gospel,  he  commenced  the  work  that  occapied  him  ell  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

It  is  difficult  for  us*  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  conceive  of  the  amount  of 
labour  which  devolved  upon  my  brother  after  he  went  to  St.  Louis.    He  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Great  Valley.    St.  Louis  was,  in 
1827,  a  small  town  of  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants.   Its  commerce  was  then 
muiAged,  I  believe,  in  a  few  fiat-bottomed  boats.     The  Catholics  formed  the 
substrata  of  the  community— only  a  few  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  had  pre- 
ceded him.     He  lived  to  see  St.  Louis  a  city  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  souls, 
with  hundreds  of  steamboats  at  her  levee,  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
the  upper  country,  the  Queen  of  the  cities  of  the  Valley,  the  great  centre  of 
wealth,  intelligence,  talent,  and  influence.     He  lived  to  see  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  powerful  and  influential  as  any  other  denomination,  if  not  more  so. 
He  had  grown  up  with  this  great  progress,  and  been  a  part  of  it,  and  but  com- 
paratively few  are  now  to  be  found  in  St.  Louis,  who  were  there  when  he  first 
came.     He  had  been  consulted  and  active  in  the  formation  of  churches,  and  the 
settlement  of  pastors,  all  through  the  Valley,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Svery  body  knew  where  he  was,  and  who  he  was. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  system  in  labour,  I  may  mention  that  he  kept,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  a  sort  of  historical  record  of  all  persons  who 
joined  his  Church;  and  it  was  printed,  and  re-printed  every  four  years,  and 
distributed  through  the  Church.  In  this  the  brief  history  of  every  member  was 
kept  before  his  eye,  and  continued  down  year  after  year,  and  kept  too  before  all 
his  people.  He  considered  a  person  who  once  joined  his  Church,  thenceforth  a 
member  of  his  family — to  be  visited,  written  to,  watched  over,  and  followed  with 
the  solicitude  of  parental  afiectton,  while  he  lived.  Hence  he  knew  intimately 
every  one  of  his  members,  and  seldom  failed  to  keep  his  eye  upon  them  wherever 
they  might  wander. 

It  was  his  constant  object  to  find  work  for  every  one  of  his  people,  and  he  kept 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  at  work.  His  maxim  was, — **  to  grow  in  grace,  you 
must  do  your  duty."  He  was  a  man  of  practical  ideas,  and  but  little  of  a  theorist. 
His  test  of  Christian  character  was  not  so  much  ''  How  do  you  feel,  as  how  do 
you  perform  your  duty.  If  you  want  me  to  tell  you  whether  or  no  you  love  the 
Saviour,  tell  me  first  how  you  s0rve  and  obey  Him." 

I  might  extend  these  reminiscences  indefinitely,  but  what  I  have  written  is 
probably  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Yours  truly, 

STACT  G.  POTTS. 

Vol.  IV.  92 
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CHARLES  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1827—1863. 

Charlbb  Hall,  tke  eldest  child  of  Jacob  Hall,  was  bora  at  Williiwi 
port,  Pa.,  June  23,  1799 ;  though,  while  he  was  yet  in  hia  iitfiuiej,  tbe 
&mily  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.  His  parents  were  in  moderate  wvMty 
circumstances,  but  they  were  both  distinguished  for  good  sense,  Bouid  jmd^ 
ment,  and  earnest  piety.  He  early  exhibited  a  decided  taste  and  apteev 
for  study,  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  stated  that  when  he  was  only  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  he  learned  to  read  by  tracing  the  letters  and  words  oi 
the  signboards  in  the  village.  He  also  manifested  great  tenderness  of  ooih 
science ;  and  he  had,  as  he  advanced  through  childhood  and  yoath,  maaj 
seasons  of  deeply  serious  reflection.  But  his  good  resolutions  seem  to  hare 
been  formed  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  of  the  Groepely  ontil  he  w» 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  believed  that  he  submitted  himself  t* 
the  righteousness  of  God.  Of  that  most  important  event  in  his  history  kt 
has  left  the  following  interesting  record : — 

'*  I  took  np  my  Bible,  which  always  lay  on  my  writing-desk,  and  tried  to  read  k,  te 
could  not.  My  thoughts  dwelt  only  on  my  own  dismal  situation,  and  relbaed  stteiitiB 
to  any  thing  else.  The  conviction  of  my  guilt  seemed  now  complete.  I  saw  that  I 
was  a  sinner  in  the  widest  semie  of  the  word.  But  it  was  not  the  oonvictioa  whid  u 
connected  with  godly  sorrow.  I  could  not  brook  it  that  all  my  doings  should  be  at  Istf 
but  filthy  rags.  I  murmured  and  found  fault  with  God  for  not  conTertins  me  ss 
well  as  others,  and  while  my  reason  and  all  my  mental  powers  approved  the  norerrigatf 
of  God,  my  heart  rose  against  it,  and  such  a  malignant  feeling  of  oppoaition  to  the 
supremacy  of  his  will  possessed  me,  as  makes  me  almost  shudder  at  the  reooUectioa.' 

Then  referring  to  the  change  which  he  subsequently  axperienoed.  he 
adds, — 

**  Every  thing  seemed  new  and  interesting.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  with  m 
fine  a  theme  of  thought;  and,  as  I  pursued  my  reflections,  the  plan  of  salv»tioi»— €«ft 
dealings  with  me — ^the  love  of  Chrtst-^eemed  to  be  topics  enough  for  the  imiveni 
to  talk  of.  All  these  things  were  so  sweet,  so  mild,  so  {nroper,  the  snbUme  truths  cf 
religion,  of  whose  excellence  I  had  before  but  a  speculative  conviction,  now  seemed  ss 
glorious,  so  important,  and  crowded  in  such  magnificent  forms  upon  my  narrow  mind, 
that  I  f^lt  bewildered  among  them.  Myself,  too, so  poor  and  unworthy!  No lai^nagi 
could  do  my  feelingf^  justice.  It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  myself,  and  thea 
the  first  sentiment  of  my  heart  was, — '  Lord,  it  is  enough.  I  will  love  thee.  I  will  not 
murmur  any  longer.    All  is  right.    Do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight. 


9t> 


In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  earij 
predilections,  he  resolved,  almost  in  connection  with  this  change  of  feeling, 
to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Tli^ 
design  was  also  favoured  by  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ax  tell,  whose  atten- 
tion had  early  been  drawn  to  him  as  a  youth  of  uncommon  promise.  He 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  many  embarrassments,  all  of  which  he  met 
with  remarkable  perseverance,  patience,  and  self-sacrifice.  For  one  winter, 
while  preparing  for  College,  he  studied  his  Latin  Grammar  and  Virgil  bj 
the  light  of  blazing  pine  knots,  while  tending,  as  a  means  of  support, 
a  lonely  mill  on  the  outlet  of  Conesus  Lake.  At  this  period,  his  &ther, 
who  watched  his  progress  with  the  deepest  interest,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  straitened  circumstances  from  rendering  him  much  pecuniary  aid, 
made  him  a  visit,  carrying  with  him  a  bank  note,  as  a  sort  of  family  offering, 

•  Dr.  Smith's  Fun.  Serm.^Home  Ifisiionary  for  1858,  18M. 
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irliicli  bad  been  saved  at  borne  bj  extraordinary  economy  and  self-denial. 
Both,  tbe  father  and  the  son  were  deeply  affected,  as  the  one  delivered,  and 
blie  other  received,  it.  They  sat  by  the  fireside  during  the  evening,  engaged 
Ln  conversation  in  which  they  were  mutually  much  interested,  and  when  at 
Length  they  rose  to  retire,  the  bank  note  was  missing.  On  examination,  it 
was  found  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  son  into  the  fire,  and 
that  only  enough  of  it  had  escaped  the  flames  to  show  that  it  was  irrecover- 
ably gone.  He  used  at  a  later  period  of  life  to  speak  of  this  as  a  severe 
trial  of  his  faith,  in  which  he  gratefully  recognised  his  Heavenly  Father's 
gracious  hand. 

Having  acquired  the  requisite  preparation  for  College,  chiefly  under  the 

Hev.  Dr.  Axtell,  he  joined  the  Sophomore  class  in  Hamilton  College,  in 

1821.     He  graduated  in  1824,  with  the  first  honours  of  his  class  ;  and  that, 

notwithstanding  he  had  been  embarrassed  during  his  whole  course  by  the 

necessity  of  practising  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  sometimes  submitting  to 

a  degree  of  hardship,  in  order  to  meet  his  College  expenses.     Immediately 

after  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 

where   he   remained   earnestly   and  successfully   prosecuting  his  studies, 

until  he  had  nearly  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  three  years.     He 

was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  on   the  24th  of 

April,  1827.     In   October  following,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Webifter, 

daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Lawrence,  of  Geneseo,  N.  T.     They  had  eight 

children. 

Mr.  Hall,  even  before  he  entered  College,  had  exhibited  much  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  and  had  expressed  a  desire  to  become  immediately  con- 
nected, in  some  way,  with  the  great  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  having  been  formed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1826,  he  was  called,  in  1827,  to  the  office  of  its 
Assistant  Secretary ;  and  he  accepted  the  appointment.  In  the  autumn  of 
1887,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Co-ordinate  Secretaries  for  Correspon- 
dence ;  and  in  this  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  discharging  its  duties 
with  rare  ability  and  fidelity. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1848. 

Though  Dr.  Hall's  physical  habit  was,  during  most  of  his  public  life, 

rather  delicate  than  robust,  he  was  able  ordinarily  to  accomplish  a  great 

amount  of  labour.     For  several  years  before  his  death,  however,  there  was 

'      a  very  perceptible  decline  of  his  health  :  besides  being  not  a  little  afflicted 

by  dyspepsia,  he  suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

At  length  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends  that  he  should  try 

the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  Europe;  and  though  all  his  tastes  would  have 

seconded  the  proposal,  yet  he  could  not  for  some  time  be  induced  to  enter- 

I      tain  the  idea,  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  withdraw  even  temporarily 

from  his  official  duties.     He,  however,  finally  consented  to  it,  from  a  con- 

!       viotion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  his  health  and 

the  continuance  of  his  life.     He,  accordingly,  embarked  for  Havre  on  the 

I       10th  of  July,  1852. 

On  his  arrival  at  Havre,  he  immediately  crossed  the  channel  to  England, 
and,  after  a  brief  stay  in  London,  went  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  North- 
ward to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Returning  by  way  of  Edinburgh  to 
London,  he  visited  some  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in  the  neighbour- 
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bood  of  tbat  city,  and  tben  made  his  way  to  Paris.  From  Paria  be  p«»el 
by  way  of  Germany,  to  Switzerland,  among  whose  Alpine  wonders  He  fovBi 
the  greatest  delight.  In  one  of  the  mountain  passes,  the  Tete  Noire,  k 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  mule  on  which  he  rode,  making  a  £ilse 
step,  rolled  from  the  path  with  him  into  the  rocky  bed  of  a  riTer  belov. 
The  effect  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  bruises  and  a  momentary  atanBii^; 
but  it  was  wonderful  that  it  had  not  been  instant  death.  Bj  waj  of 
Bellies  qnd  other  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  passed  on  to  Ki 
and  having  remained  there  a  short  time,  he  returned  through  Frmoce  t* 
England,  and  thence  sailed  for  home, — the  whole  period  of  hia  absenae 
from  the  country  having  been  less  than  five  months. 

Though  he  enjoyed  much  during  his  absence,  neither  bb  own  hopes  nor 
those  of  his  friends,  were  realized  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  fail 
health.     He  returned  immediately  to  his  accustomed  duties,  and  eontinvei 
to  discharge  them  in  great  weakness,  and  not  without  much  suffering,  obqI 
the  14th  of  October,  1853,  when  he  left  the  Home  Missionary  office  for  t^ 
last  time.     It  soon  became  manifest  that,  with  the  inflammatory  rbeuinatisa, 
&om  which  he  had  long  been  a  sufferer,  was  combined  a  dropsical  affeeUQa 
of  the  heart ;  and  that  this  complicated  disease  must  speedily  have  a  ikal 
termination.     His  last  days  were  marked  not  only  by  perfect  peace,  bai  kj 
an  unusual  degree  of  Christian  triumph.     He  died  at  the  age  of  fifky-fov, 
at  his  residence  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  of  October,  just  two  weeb 
after  he  ceased  from  his  official  labours.     A  Discourse,  commemoratiTe  el 
his  life  and  character,  was  preached  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  fint 
Sabbath  evening  in  January  following,  by  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D^ 
and  was  published. 

Pr.  Hall  was,  for  several  years,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Missionary,  a&i 
wrote  a  considerable  part  of  each  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Amerieaa 
Home  Missionary  Society,  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  was  connee* 
ted  with  it.  He  published  a  Tract  entitled  "  Plans  and  motiyes  for  iht 
extension  of  Sabbath  Schools,*'  1828;  (for  which  there  was  awarded  to  faia 
a  prize  of  fifty  dollars ;)  the  Daily  Verse  Expositor,  consisting  of  a  brief 
Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1832 ;  a  Plan  for  Syatematie 
Benevolence  ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the  means  of  the  World's  Conversion,  pob- 
lished  in  the  National  Preacher,  1841. 

FBOM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

EuzABKTH,  June  21, 18S7. 
My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  In  the  fall  of  1826, 1  became  a  member  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Princeton.  Doctors  Alexander  and  Miller  were  tken  in  the 
full  maturity  of  their  intellect,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  and  extended 
reputation,  as  teachers,  and  they  attracted  students  from  every  part  of  the  coos- 
try,  and  from  the  different  branches  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  There  wcit 
then  in  the  Seminary,  as  a  glance  at  the  Catalogue  proves,  many  young  men  of 
the  highest  promise,  and  who  have  since  risen  to  great  distinction — Joha  C. 
Young,  Henry  White,  William  S.  Potts,  D.  H.  Riddle,  Daniel  L.  Carroll,  G. 
W.  Musgrave,  Albert  6.  Dod,  and  others,  whose  names  are  not  unknown  to  the 
Church,  or  to  the  country.  And  among  these  stood  Charles  Hall»  with  ksi 
showy  talent  than  some  of  them,  but  in  solid  acquisition,  in  deep  thoughtfulnes, 
in  fervent  piety,  unsurpassed  by  any.  His  great  seriousness  of  deportment,  hk 
long  marked  visage,  his  dark  searching  eye,  his  scholarly  bearing,  soon  attracted 
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injr  notice  and  my  respect;  and  as  we  became  members  of  tbe  Society  of  Inquiry, 
which  was  then  confined  to  those  who  were  canvassing  their  duty  as  to  Foreign 
Missions,  that  respect  soon  grew  into  friendship.  His  health  was  then  feeble, 
irith  some  premonitions  of  consumption;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  go  with  his  friend  Whiting  as  a  missionary  to  the  East,  and  why  he 
turned  aside  from  the  direct  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Whilst  yet  a 
student  of  the  Seminary,  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools, 
which  was  published,  and  extensively  circulated,  and  which  gained  him  a  high 
reputation.  And  his  well  known  song, — "A  Church  without  a  Bishop,  a  State 
without  a  King,"  which  was  sung  a  few  years  since  in  almost  every  village  in 
the  United  States,  showed  that  he  also  successfully  courted  the  muses. 

Dr.  Hall  was  most  respected  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  was  modest 
to  a  degree  which,  to  a  stranger,  might  make  him  appear  distant;  he  was  cautious 
up  to  a  point  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  want  of  frankness  or  for 
unreasonable  scrupulosity;  he  was  so  strong  in  his  convictions  and  principles, 
that  some  might  have  been  ready  to  charge  him  with  obstinacy;  but  those  who 
knew  him  well,  knew  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  it  was  tbe  genuine  virtue 
that  adorned  his  character.  He  was  eminently  a  guileless  man,  and  in  his 
friendships  he  was  not  only  sincere,  but  constant,  warm  and  faithful.  He  was  no 
doubt  greatly  useful  as  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  laboured  in  that  field  with  characteristic  wisdom  and  efficiency.  But  there 
were  other  fields  probably  in  which  the  results  of  his  labours  might  at  least  have 
attracted  more  attention,  if  they  had  not  been  more  permanently  important. 

Had  he  been  blessed  with  health  to  devote  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  he- would,  in  clearness  of  discrimination,  in 
analytical  power,  in  force  of  presentation,  in  terseness  of  style,  and  in  all  the 
high  moral  qualifications  of  the  ministry,  have  been  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
of -the  American  pulpit.  Or  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  Professor 
in  any  of  our  Colleges  or  Seminaries,  instead  of  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  a 
Secretary,  he  might  have  left  behind  him  some  more  palpable,  if  not  more  endur- 
ing, monuments  of  his  excellent  talents,  and  of  his  great  powers  of  acquisition. 
His  death  was  as  triumphant  and  peaceful,  as  his  life  was  pure. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

K.  BCTJBRAY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

New  York,  June,  1, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  One  of  my  earliest  clerical  acquaintances,  as  I  entered  upon  the 
ministerial  work  in  this  city,  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Hall.  It  was  largely  through 
his  instrumentality  that  I  was  drawn  to  this  field.  I  knew  him  intimately 
thenceforward, — as  an  inmate  of  his  family  for  a  time,  as  a  co-presbyter,  and  as 
a  bosom  friend, — till  he  entered  into  his  rest.  His  memory  runs  as  a  silver 
thread  through  the  Avhole  web  of  mj  ministerial  life.  A  dear  name  will  his  be 
to  me  while  I  live,  and  yet  dearer',  I  trust,  as  more  luminous  with  the  reflected 
glory  of  Christ,  when,  after  some  short  time  has  passed  by,  I  meet  him  again  in 
the  better  land. 

Says  George  Herbert  of  his  Country  Parson, — "  The  character  of  his  sermon 
is  holiiieas."  So  might  I  say  of  Dr.  Hall's  life.  Not  that  it  lacked  many  other 
excellencies,  but  this  was  chief.  I  shall  never  forget  the  tender  emphasis  with 
which  he  said  to  me,  soon  after  I  first  knew  him,  as  we  talked  of  a  point  of  duty 
which  would  hardly  have  raised  a  scruple  in  most  minds, — "  /  mu9t  he  hoiy,^* 
That  was  the  key-note  of  his  life. 

There  were  raie  combinations  in  Dr.  Hall's  character,  both  intellectual  and 
moral.    He  had  much  acuteness  of  mind,  and  analytic  power.    Possibly  the 
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amilytic  habit  someUmes  gained  undue  ascettdancj.    Yet  lie  lacked  not 
818.    He  had  a  firm  grasp  on  jnineipks.    They  vrere  the  li|^t  of  liis  eyes,  ni 
the  joy  of  ht8  heart.     He  could  generalize  broadlj,  and  with  gi«at  effect,    fli 
could  tear  down,  if  occasion  required,  but  he  could  build  up  also.     Few  ^xeeflbe 
him  in  forming  a  whole  plan — ^large  and  comprehensive.    Nor,  while  thns  aeeoe- 
pUshed  in  generals,  was  he  deficient  in  the  management  of  detafls.     He  had,  ■ 
both  respects,  unusual  practical  ability.     He  was  a  modest  man,  of  a 
reserve;  in  some  of  the  elements  of  his  character  predisposed,  perhaps,  to 
ity.    Yet  when  great  principles  were  at  stake,  when  truth  and  r^hteovtsas 
called  for  decided  action,  he  was  ever  serenely  intrepid.     In  the  developia^i  rf 
his  intellectual  faculties,  there  was  a  marked  symmetry.    He  was  a  good  mat^ 
matician  and  logician.    His  reasoning  powers  had  been  trained  to  the  abstrveet 
investigation.    Yet  it  was  not  at  the  expense  of  the  assthetic  nature.     He  hadi 
delicate  taste — fastidious  almost.    His  susceptibilities  were  alive  to  all  beisftr 
and  sublimity.    He  had  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  an  artist.   He  would  have  m^h 
an  eminent  architect,  or  statuary,  or  painter.     Poetry  did  gosh  from  Mm,  is 
times,  so  readily,  and  of  such  richness,  as  to  indicate  a  broad  anwroE^fat  veia  ■ 
the  depths  of  his  soul.    Public  man  though  he  was,  he  never  merged  hk  per- 
sonal in  his  official  character.     Especially  might  this  be  said  of   his  rehgiat. 
With  the  cares  of  a  great  national  institution  upon  him,  he  could  care  still  fm 
the  parish  with  which  he  happened  to  be  connected,  for  a  feeble  minded  or 
Christian,  or  for  a  soul  perishing  in  unbelief.    The  farthest  possible  was  his 
a  perfunctory  piety.    I  have  a  grateful,  remembrance  of  his  manifold  fadpfal- 
ness,  so  sympathetic,  so  considerate,  so  wise,  so  faithful,  in  the  church  cn( 
of  which  he  was  mainly  the  founder,  and  with  which  my. pastoral  life  has 
identified.    He  was  for  years  one  of  my  hearers.     And  though  mjr  senior  ia  6i 
ministry,  and  no  mean  man,  as  I  well  knew,  intellectually,  I  soon  found  thtt  k 
listened  to  my  earliest  pulpit  efforts  as  a  little  child  in  Christ  Jesus.     His  cUrf 
care  was  that  the  people  might  be  benefitted,  and  his  own  soul  grow  in  graee.   ffii 
presence,  was  a  continual  incentive,  not  to  a  vain,  worldly  ambition,  bat  to  sH 
ministerial  earnestness  and  fidelity.     It  helped  to  make  me  feel  that  Christ 
present.  A  testimony  not  unlike  this  has  been  borne  by  other  pastors  with 
congregations  he  Was  afterwards  connected. 

Nothing  was  more  interesting  in  Dr.  Hall  than  his  domestic  character.    H^m 
was  ever  a  dear  word  to  him.  His  gentle,  loving  heart,  worn  by  toil  and  care,  §omd 
at  the  fireside  a  sweet  refuge  and  resting-place.  All  his  domestic  affections  wen  of 
rare  depth  and  tenderness.     I  saw  this  while  I  abode  under  his  roof,  and  a 
all  my  subsequent  intercourse  with  him.    It  was  indicated  abundantly  in  tlat 
brief  and  fragmentary  journal  of  his  tour  in  Europe,  not  long  before  his  destb, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  with  tearful  eyes  to  read.    Amid  the  attrsctioiis  tf 
London,  he  writes, — "  Felt  sad — I  greatly  need  sympathy.     I  have  been  so  loe^ 
accustomed  to  pour  out  my  heart  into  the  ear  of  listening  affection,  and  to  hifi 
reciprocal  expression  of  thought  and  interest,  that,  without  it,  pleasure  ui  i* 
pleasure  to  me."    He  recognises  again,  with  a  gush  of  fatherly  feeling,  the  not- 
ring  birth-day  of  one  of  his  children.    He  calls  them  all  to  mind.    '*  I  looked  a 
their  pictures,"  he  writes,  '*till  my  heart  almost  broke."    0e  reoeives  lettn 
from  home,  and  speaks  of  making  haste  to  get  alone,  that  he  might  *'  read,  lai 
weep,  and  give  thanks,  and  pray."    Amid  rural  scenes  of  surpassing  lovelhN*, 
he  says  of  his  dear  ones, — *'  I  longed,  first  for  one,  then  for  another,  for  aff  if 
them  to  be  with  me."    He  is  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  by  astoda- 
tions  characteristically  delicate  and  touching,  his  thoughts  are  again  sent  hamt- 
ward.     "  My  attention,  he  says,  '*  was  arrested  by  a  tree,  which  frequenClf 
^ocurred,  growing  over  the  precipices,  and  loaded  with  dusters  of  red  benicf,— 
every  respect  like  the  mountain-ash,  except  that  the  bead  of  the  tree  is  net  •• 
1  and  graceful  as  that  is.    I  asked  one  of  the  yooog  gen^men  ia  ooaipes^, 
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'  What  tree  is  tliatr '    *  The  Rowan  tree.'    Oh,  how  there  roshed  to  my  heart  a 
tide  of  emotions !     '  The  Rowan  tree  '  is  the  title  of  a  song  which  my  dear  girls 
sing,  full  of  sweet  thoughts  of  home  and  home  scenes;  and  the  tone  is  touchingly 
plaintive.     Those  thoughts — that  tune — those  scenes  'of  hameand  inCB,ncy/  of 
'  bairnies  '  and  their  *  mither  dear,'  came  hack  to  me  here,  in  the  highland  birth- 
place of  the  poetry  and  the  music,  and  I  melted  under  their  power.    I  sought  a 
place  to  weep,  while  I  sat  on  a  stone  and  sang  a  verse,  holding  in  my  hands  a 
branch  with  its  scarlet  berries."     With  all  carefulness  he  sought  to  train  his 
children  for  God,  and  his  intense  desire  was  to  see  them  not  only  Christians,  but 
eminent  Christians.     In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons,  after  a  vivid  sketch  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  age,  a  passage  follows,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
his  parental  counsels  and  appeals :    "  You  will  soon  come,  if  your  life  is  spared, 
upon  the  stage,  right  in  the  forenoon  of  a  day  of  action,  such  as  the  world  never 
saw.     I  would  fain  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  you  are  to  live  in  an  uncom- 
mon era;  and  that  you  owe  it  to  your  own  character,  to  God,  and  to  the  interests 
of  human  nature,  to  be  more,  and  do  more,  than  if  you  had  lived  at  another 

time. 

'On  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

*  In  the  bivonao  of  life, 
<  Be  not  like  dnmb,  driven  oattle — 

'  Be  a  hero  in  the  itrife.'  >' 

That  tenderness  of  conscience  which  marked  all  his  deportment,  was  especially 
observable  in  reference  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  He  was  scrupulously 
carefal  not  to  desecrate  it,  under  wlvatever  urgency  of  temptation,  either  by 
labour,  by  travel,  or  by  recreation.  After  a  week^s  toil  in  a  warm  room  in  the 
crowded  city,  he  would  resolutely  decline  walking  in  his  garden  on  that  day, 
however  solicited  by  the  early  flowers,  the  spring  birds,  and  the  balmy  air.  Ho 
would  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil.  He  would  not  even  seem  to  saunter 
away  the  holy  hours.  On  his  return  from  his  tour  in  Europe,  the  ship  that  bore 
him  arrived  at  the  wharf  in  New  York  on  Sabbath  morning.  His  family  were 
at  Newark.  A  little  more  than  half  an  hour's  ride  in  the  cars  would  have  taken 
him  there.  His  affectionate  heart  yearned  to  greet  them.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
day,  and  he  would  not  seek  his  own  pleasure.  So  he  tarried  in  the  city  until 
Monday,  **  and  rested  the  Sabbath  day,  according  to  the  commandment." 

I  may  say  a  word  respecting  Dr.  Hall's  labours  in  connection  with  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  They  were  not  mainly  in  the  pulpit.  As  the  mass  of  men 
judge,  he  was  not  an  impressive  public  speaker.  So  far  as  thought  and  style 
were  concerned,  the  intellectual  and  the  pious  could  not  but  listen  with  interest. 
Yet  his  voice  was  feeble,  as  was  his  general  physical  habit.  He  appeared  in  pub- 
lic less  frequently  than  his  colleagues.  The  large  compensation  for  this  was  his 
great  ability  for  more  private  labours.  His  judgment  was  eminently  sound  and 
reliable.  He  had  a  keen  discernment  of  character,  which,  in  the  management  of 
such  a  Society,  was  of  the  utmost  value.  He  read  men  as  one  reads  a  book.  He 
had  rare  gifts,  too,  for  correspondence.  The  greater  freedom,  directness,  and 
simplicity  of  the  epistolary  style,  seemed  especiidly  to  suit  his  genius  and  tem- 
perament. His  letters  were  a  rich  treasure  to  many.  They  were  characterized 
by  a  mingled  wisdom  and  sympathy,  a  clearness  and  freshness,  a  depth  of 
thought,  at  times,  and  even  a  brilliancy,  such  as  seldom  mark  the  outgivings  of 
a  missionary  bureau.  As  editor  of  the  "  Home  Missionary,"  and  author  of 
various  valuable  papers  on  missionary  sul^ts,  he  did  a  great  service  to  a  cause 
to  which  his  heart  was  ardently  devoted.  The  inspiring  motto  under  whk;h  he 
toiled  unto  death  was,  **  The  salvation  of  our  country,  for  the  world's  sake,  and 
for  Christ's." 

To  his  official  duties,  he  added,  from  time  to  time,  other  useful  public  labours. 
One  of  the  best  presentations  of  the  duty  of  ^  Systematic  Benevolence  "  that 
has  ever  been  made,  was  a  Report  on  that  suliject,  originally  prepared  by  him  for 
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the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  pablishad,  with  a 
able  appendix.  Early  in  his  public  life,  he  commenced,  and  oontuiued  far  a 
carefLdly  husbanding  his  moments  of  leisure  for  the  purpose,  and  touchhig 
upon  the  hours  that  should  have  been  given  lo  sleep, — an  ez^peiical  work  «f  a 
serial  character,  called  the  *'  Daily  Verse  Expositor."  He  was  deeply  intercttii 
in  Biblical  Archceology,  and  had  made  unusual  proficiency  in  it.  I  was  oftceutt 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  he  had  found  no  other  man  in  America  so  well 
with  the  Geography  of  Palestine:  He  not  only  prepared  an  appropriate 
of  the  ''  Biblical  Researches  *'  for  one  of  our  lading  religious  papers,  but  wro4e, 
also,  an  extended  and  able  review  of  it  for  the  ''  Biblical  Repositorj.'' 

I  have  referred  to  his  tour  in  Europe.  While  the  restoration  of  his  health  wm 
his  main  object,  he  diligently  availed  himself  of  his  many  opporiunitics  farohiMf 
vation  and  intellectual  improvement.  With  his  highly  cultivated  taste  for  tie 
fine  arts,  he  had  great  delight  in  exploring  the  galleries  of  the  old  world.  Ta 
he  passed  through  them  as  a  discriminating  and  independent  critic;  i 
ing  things,  as  his  notes  evince,  because  others  had  praised  them;  hat  eonf 
to  stand  alone,  if  he  must,  in  his  judgment  of  the  productions  even  of  a 
or  a  Raphael.  He  was  especially  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  natoie; 
and  in  this  respect  his  tour  afforded  him  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment.  Amki 
the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  West  of  England — ^in  the  vale  of  Keswick,  it 
Rydal  Mount,  at  Windermere,  and  the  neighbouring  lakes;  among  the  UighlaadB 
of  Scotland;  at  Windsor,  at  Blenheim;  at  a  thousand  points  in  the  SwiasOber- 
land,  language  seemed  inadequate  to  expr^s  his  emotions.  '*Such  oombinalioes," 
he  writes,  in  the  West  of  England,  **  of  grandeur  of  outline  and  colour  in  tfc* 
close-shutting  mountains,  and  of  beauty  in  the  lakes  and  clean,  lawn>like  nea- 
dows,  I  never  saw  before.''  **  Magnificent  and  inexpressible!  "  he  exdaias,  tf 
the  Grimsel  Pass  of  the  Alps.  **  The  half  was  never  told  me,  nor  can  it  becoa- 
municatcd  in  words."  The  chief  interest  of  his  journal,  however,  is  its  nam- 
festation  of  his  piety.  Wherever  he  journeyed,  whatever  he  beheld  and  enjojcd, 
whether  the  finest  and  noblest  works  of  art,  or  the  loveliest  and  most  majestic 
natural  scenery,  his  heart  rose  above  and  through  all  to  God.  He  writes  fnm 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  Europe,  as  it  floats  out  of  the  harbour, — *'  I  am  veil 
supplied  with  tracts,  and  hope  to-morrow  to  begin  my  mission  in  a  small  way.** 
He  meets  a  beggar  in  Scotland,  and  the  entry  in  his  journal  is, — "  Talked  to  hia 
about  his  soul."  At  Stratford-upon-Avon,  he  writes, — *'  The  great  eoeoiy  hH 
this  day  sorely  buffeted  me,  so  that  my  joy  has  been  turned  into  moamiii|s.  1 
go  to  my  bed  looking  to  Jesus— or  towards  Him,  for  Oh,  I  do  not  perceive  im 
smiling  face.  '  Return,  0  Holy  Dove,  return.'  "  He  visits  Blenheim,  the  iamoas 
country  seat  bestowed  by  Queen  Anne  on  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  ao4 
after  a  most  graphic  account  of  it,  adds, — *'  As  I  wandered  through  these  groands, 
and  opened  my  heart  to  these  forms  of  beauty,  I  could  feel  the  rivers  of  delt^ 
roll  in  upon  my  soul.  I  forgot  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  had  no  appreciatioa 
for  his  military  glory,  or  for  his  royal  mistress.  I  thought  only  of  Ood,  wht 
made  this  majesty  and  loveliness.  I  felt  that  He  intended  and  adapted  thr 
world — ^its  creatures,  its  lakes,  its  forests,  its -landscapes,  to  speak  of  Him,  tt 
lead  up  our  hearts  to  Him.  I  felt  that  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  oneness  «f 
the  Godhead  in  Revelation  and  in  nature.  And  my  heart  praised  Hini.  I  cM 
out  for  holiness — ^that  there^  with  such  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  thef«  wi^ 
be  nothing  but  moral  consanguinity  in  my  soul."  Amid  the  mummeries  ai  Rome, 
he  says, — "  I  feel,  as  I  see  the  disgusting  pretence  of  this  formal  worship,  tUi 
fiasco  piety ^  that  God  must  be  offended  with  formalism ;  and  I  am  more  pat  as 
my  guard  to  deal  honestly  and  truly  with  Heaven  in  my  devotions."  In  tbt 
valley  of  Oberhasli,  in  SwitzerUnd,  ho  says, — "  My  soul  has  been  lifted  op  amid 
the  grandeur  of  these  everlasting  hills.  I  have  felt  the  grandeur  of  Ood.  I  hate 
ftlt  my  own  littleness.    I  have  felt  that  it  was  an  inexpressible  mndtsmnsirm  fttf 
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Ohrkt,  having  built  this  mi^ty  earth,  to  die  for  the  sioful  oMatufee  who  ereep 
on  its  surface."  And  at  Chamounj  he  writes,^-' 'Have,  amid  the  aaUinMBt  of 
God's  works,  I  have  communed  with  Him,  and  haTe  endeaToured  to  noon«ecrate 
myself  to  Him.  0  Lord,  who  by  thy  power  set  test  fast  the  mouuUuos,  ««ert  that 
;>ower  to  make  this  poor,  vile  heart  all  thine  own."  Such  were  the  outpourings 
of  bis  soul,  while  a  wayfarer  in  Europe, — a  pilgrim  still  to  the  Heavenly  City. 

lie  returned  with  but 'little  improvement  in  health,  to  continue  the  struggle 
urUh  his  old  infirmities.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  meek,  patient,  lowly,  yet 
trustful, — counting liimself  nothfh^,  and  less  than  nothing,  yet  magnifying  Christ, 
and  resting  calmly  upon  Him.  I  might  flU  pages  with  touching  Incidents  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  liiS».  I  will  only  give  his  last  wor4s.  0o  Was  toM  thai  he 
wras  dying,  and  someuqiiiTy  was  made  as  to  tlia  state  of  liis  mind.  From  some 
oause,  perhiaps  from  szhaustion,  he  did  not  at  first  repfty.  At  feagth,  however, 
calling  his  wife  from  the  adjoining  room,  and  throwing  his  ftms  srodnd  hsr  seek, 
lie  exclaimed,  "  Triunph  in  Death!  Triumph  in  Dsatb!  "  9he  asked,*-'*  Is  it 
triumph  in  Jesus? "    '*  Yes,"  he  answered,  *'  in  Jesus!  " 

Tory*  respectfully  and  truly  youM, 

ASA  D.  SMITH. 


-♦♦- 


ALBERT  BALDWIN  DOD,  D.  D.« 

1838—1846. 

Albsrt  Baldwin  Bod,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Sqnier)  Dod, 
was  bom  in  Mendbam,  N.  J.,  March  24,  1805.  His  father  was  distin- 
guished for  mothematibal  taste  and  acquirements,  and  was  by  profesaioii  an 
engine  builder.  He  was  moreover  a  sort  of  universal  gehius, — was  a  pro- 
found and  accurate  theologian,  wrote  poetry,  and  could  scarcely  turn  his 
hand  to  any  thing  In  which  he  was  not  quickly  at  home.  He  resided  at 
Elizabbthtown,  N.  J.,' from  1812  to  1821,  when  he  removed  to  the  oity  of 
New  York.  On  the  Otb  of  *May,  1828,  he  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  boiler  on  bqard  the  steamboflrt  Patent,  the  machinery  of  wKich  he  had 
been  employed  to  repair,  and  which,  al  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was 
making  an  experimental  trip  on  the  East  River. 

The  grandfather  of  Albert  B.  Dod,  who  originally  resided  in  Virginia, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  New  Jersey,  was  a  man  o'f  a  highly  endowed  and 
cultivated  mind,  and  educated  his  numerous  family  himself,  without  ever 
sending  them  to  school.'  Thaddeus  Dod,  his  grandfather's  brother,  was  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1773,  and  Was  for  many  years  an 
able  minister  of  the  Gospel,  aod  an  efficient  friend  of  education,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Jn  1810  of  1811,  Daniel  Dod  was  invited  to  accept  the 
Professorship  of  MttthematicH  ih  Kutgers  College,  but  declitied  H.  Charles 
Dod,  the  brother  of  Alb^,  was  Profiftsor  of  Rathematios  and  Hodern 
Languages  in  Jefferson  College  from  1887  to  1839,  when  he  resigned  the 
place  to  become  a  Pastor.  The  family,  for  several  generations,  have  been 
remarkable  for  both  mathematical  taste  and  talent. 

•118.  ftom  big  fiunlly. 
Yol.  IV.  93 
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Albeit  WM  ibe  ■eeood  eoi^of  hiB  ptrents,  mod  wu  one  of  eq^t  eldUnM- 
five  eeiie  end  three  daaghien.  Of  the  eoee,  thrM  beeame  miaietera,  Ai 
olhefe  inherited  oi'  inbibM  their  father's  taste  for  mechanics,  and  il 
keep  tip  the  repntatioA  of  the  family  for  mathematics.  Albert  was  b 
his  father,  not  otAy  In  his  mathematical  taste,  but  in  the  Tersatilitj  of  ]m 
genius,  and  his  quickness  in  mastering  a  difficult  subject,  amoaoiing  ali 
to  intuition.  From  the  time  he  knew  how  to  read,  he  eYiDced  a  greal 
ness  for  books;  and  his  brothers  would  oflea  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  kais 
been  a  girl,  as  be  eared  foi;  nothing  but  to  stay  in  the  house  and  read.  & 
was  very  affeotiosftte  in  his  spirit,  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  always  tk 
fiurevfite  of  (bhe  yannger  ohiidron.  When  his  pareata  removed  to  Klinbrt^ 
towns  ko  was  eeven  years  old;  and  from  that  tiaM  was  kept  eonatantly  a 
seheol.  He  fitled  ibr  OoUege  at  a  classical  sohpol  in  the  town,  iaagki  k 
a  Mr.  8mt1^.  When  he  was  fourteen,  his  teacher  toH  his  parents  that  ii 
was  usclcBS  for  him  to  attend  his  school  aQy  longer,  as  he  was  ia  adfiase 
of  his  schoolfeltowB,  and  was  prepared  to  enter  the  Sophomore  clsai  a 
Princeton. '  His  parents,  thinking  that  he  was  too  young  to  oommeace  i 
ooUegiate  course,  concluded  to  send  him  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  had  vesigacd 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  was  then  teaching  a  classical  school  in  the  ae^ 
bouring  town  of  Bloomfield.  He  remained  there,  however,  but  one  tern. 
and  spent  the  winter  of  that  year  at  home, — reading,  and  teaching  tk 
younger  children  of  the  family. 

In  the  spring  o£  1831,  being  then  fifteen,  yean  of  age,  he  entered  tk 
Sophomore  class  in  Princeton  College,  half  advanced.  He  became  kofe 
fully  pious  the  first  year  he  was  in  GoAege,  and  joined  the  Charek  a 
Princeton.  He  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  being  sewenteea  aid  t 
half  years  old. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Southard  and  Mr.  Dod's  fiither  had,  from  early  life, 
been  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Sbutbard,  who  was  then  Seoretarj  of  the  Savj, 
attended  the  Commencement  exercises,  the  year  that  Albert  gradaated,  sal 
immediately  wrote  to  bis  iather,  congratulating  him  that  he  had  a  aoa  of  m 
much  promise,  and  offering  to  adfanoe  him  in  the  NaTy,  if  he  woald  eoc- 
sent  to  enter  it.  But  the  son  had  already  oboaen  the  ministry  aa  his  pit* 
fessioB,  and  he  wished  to  be  engsged  in  teaching  until  he  should  he  d 
suitable  agQ  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminary.  Wh^n  this  was  comDini- 
cated  to  Mr.  Southard,  he  immediately  irrote  back  that  application  had  jms 
been  made  to  him  for  f  teacher,  by  a  gentlenftan  of  his  aequaintance  ncc 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  recommended  ^hat  the  son  of  his  friend  shooU 
accept  the  place.  Be  did  so,  and  went  the  same  fall  in  whioh  he  was  gnde- 
ated,  and  reaiuued  there,  in  civcomstances  yery  agreeable  to  hlas,  bekveA 
three  and  four  years. 

On  hie  return  from  Virginia,  he  remained  at  home  a  Urn  numtha,  and  ii 
the  autumn  of  1826^  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  a 
Princeton,  The  next  year,  ha  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  rrincetoo  Colk^ 
still  continuing  his  theological  studies,  as  ha  had  epportanitj.  He  va 
licensed  to  preach,  in  the  spring  of  18^8,  by  t)ie  Presbyteij  of  Kew  Tork: 
but  retained  his  office  as  Tutor  till  1829.  In  1880,  be  was  appotnteJ  to 
the  Mathematical  Professorship  in  the  College, — a  place  that  was  ennnentlj 
congenial  with  his  tastes  and  habits.  This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  J»- 
charged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  signal^  ability  and  fideli^.  Here  k 
continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  Noyember  20,  1845.     He  di«d 
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of  pleurisy,  after  an  illneas  ef  a  week,  lunringv  daBog  Ike  whob  tioM, 
maintained  the  vtmoBt  eeremly  of  spirit.  ^ 

'       Professor  Dod  was  itvited-to  take  ehsrge  ef  evferal  dMNuut  eewgfign. 
[  tions ;  but  nniformly  declined  from  a  oenYietion  HMif  his  usefyiiuwis  eenid 
^  not  be  promoted  by  leaving  the  GoHege.     He,  however,  prearfied  a  gretct 
deal ;  and  his  labours  were  frequently  put  in  requisition  to  supply  destitute 
pulpits  in  both  New.  York  and  Philadelphia.     He  published  nothing  except 
a  few  articles  in  the  Biblical  Repertory.     One  of  those  articles  on  Trana- 
'  cendentalism,  was  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  attracted  greai  atten- 
tion. 

^He  was  married,  in  April  1880,  to  Caroline  S.,  daflgbler  eC  the  late  KoQ. 
Samuel  Bayard,  of  Princeton.  They  bad  nine  efaildfesi  mffma  «f  wkooi  «w- 
vived  him. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  eonlBned  npea  him  by  Ike  Uat- 
▼ersity  of  North  Carolina  in  1844,  and  by  the  University  of  New  York,  in 
1845. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Professor  Dod  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  and  was  always  much  impressed  with  his 
vivacity  of  manner,  his  pertinent  and  pithy  remarks,  the  utter  absence  of 
every  thing  like  ostentation,  and  his  uncommonly  obliging  and  generous 
spirit.  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  person  who  has  seemed  te  take  so  maoh 
pleasure  as  he  did  in  rendering  others  happy* 

JROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.  D., 
VBorxflioa  in  tub  tkpojumucax.  sannAaT  ^v  f auNUpiM. 

PniiroSTOK,  Febfttsrx  21,  ltB6. 

Rev.  and  dear  8ir:  The  Rev.  Albert  B.  Dod  was  appointed  Profbssor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  April,  1830,  and  from  that  time,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  in  November,  1845, 1  was  in  the  habU  of  intimate  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  him. 

He  was  rather  above  the  ordinary  standard  hi  height;  somewhat  inclined  to 
stoop;  rather  square  shouldered;  but  active  and  gracei^il  in  his  movements  and 
carriage.  His  head  was  unusually  large;  his  forehead  broad,  but  not  high; 
his  eyebrows  maSsive  and  projecting;  his  eves  hasel,  brilliant  and  deep  seated; 
his  countenance  intellectual  and  pleasing.  His  disposition  was  very  cheei^fbl  and 
amiable,  which  rendered  him,  with  his  extraordinary  conversational  powers, 
peculiarly  agreeable  as  a  companion.  His^i'eputatfon  as  a  talker  threatened,  at 
one  time,  to  eclipse  his  fame  in  higher  departments.  But  this  was  only  the 
sparkling  of  a  really  deep  and  rapidly  moving  stream. 

He  had  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  eonslderable  fertility  of 
imagination,  and  was,  I  think,  disposed  to  estimate  these  gUts  at  a  higher  value 
than  his  more  solid  mental  qualities.  To  me  it  always  appeared  that  hfs  under- 
standing, his  power  of  clear  and  quick  discernment,  of  analysis  and  lucid  state- 
ment, and  of  logical  deduction,  was  the  leading  power  of  his  mind,  te  which  his 
reputation  and  useftilness  were  mainly  due. 

It  was  this  that  gave  him  his  success  and  power  as  a  teacher.  There  was 
nothing  he  copld  not  make  plain.  Provided  his  pupils  had  the  requisite  prelimi- 
nary knowledge,  he  rendered  the  most  abstruse  departments  of  Mathematics  so 
clear,  that  his  students  became  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  himself,  and 
in  their  love  for  the  science.  It  was  his  delight  to  unfold  the  raiumaU  of  all  the 
processes  of  his  department,  and  to  elevate  his  pupils  to  the  study  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  every  subject  which  he  taught.    He  was,  therefore,  most  snocessAil  with 
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the  more  iBteUigeat  cIms  of  ttodeDU;  witk  the  doll,  as  he  had  no  Mlow-Aefe^ 
he  WAS  prone  to  heye  too  little  patience.  This  mastery  of  his  sabfect,  sad  ik 
aiijpanoiity  of  «aiiUee|i»  j^a^e  him  eaBoeedhigly  popular  aa  an  instroclar.  WIa 
on  one  oocaBion,  he  aitaoded  the  annual  examination  of  the  Cadeta  at  Wis 
Point,  as  a  visitor,  he  evinced  so  clearly  theise  powers  of  mind,  that  the  Caeo* 
and  Professors  united  in  an  application  to  the  Government  for  his  *ppoinla^ 
as  Cliaplsin  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This  incident  ahova  U* 
striking  was  the  exhibition  of  talent,  which  any  suitable  occasion  waa  eertaa  i« 
call  forth. 

To  this  dieamess  and  discrimination  of  mind  is  also  to  be  referred  his  Umi- 
ness  for  metaphysics,  and  his  skill  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  wkk 
that  department.    Those  of  his  writings  which  excited  general  attention,  are  a 
topics  of  this  lebaffaoler.    Beference  may  be  made  to  the  able  articles  in  tb 
Princeton  Review,  proceeding  from  his  pen,  in  illustration  and   confirmatae 
of  his  peculiar  taleata  for  philosophical  discussion.    His  mind  was  always  m 
the  aleft,  and  teeming  with  thoughts  and  suggestions*    It  was  a  comnoa  thiif 
for  him,  when  he  entered  my  study,  to  say, — *'  I  was  thinking,  as  I  came  akas* 
of  such  or  suoh  a  question, " — ^announcing  some  problem  in  mental  or  moni 
sdeace.     Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  was  acquainted  with  a  man,  wbe  m 
.constantly  suggjested  important  topics  of  conversation,  or  kept  the  ntiods  of  Ui 
friends  more  on  the  stretch.     His  consciousness  of  power  in  debate,  no  douU, 
contributed  to  the  fcrmalion  of  this  habit;  for  the  pleasure  of  discn&sion  m  is 
his  case  so  great,  that  he  would  often  start  paradozi<^l  opinions,  either  lor  tht 
sake  of  surprising  his  hearers,  or  exercishig  his  skill  in  defending  them. 

The  talent  to  which  I  have  referred  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  all  peUs 
assemblies.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  I  doubt  not  he  would  soon  have  estaUisfaBi 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  our  Chorch. 

His  best  and  most  eflhctive  sermons  are  distinguished  by  the  same  ehartctcr 
of  mind.  He  undervalued,  at  least  at  one  part  of  his  life,  emotional  preschi]^ 
He  did  not  seem  to  estimate  aright-  how  great  and  how  permanent  s  gor^ 
was  effected  by  any  preacher  who  calls  into  lively  exercise  the  devoiionl 
feelings  of  his  audience.  Professor  Dod  aimed  rather  to  lodge  in  the  ander- 
standing  some  fundamental  principle  of  truth  or  duty,  which  should  becow 
part  of  the  governing  convictions  of  the  mind.  He  was  accustomed  to  ssj  thi 
if  he  could  make  his  hearers  see  that  they  are  responsible  for  their  laith,  or  thai 
expediency  is  not  the  rule  of  right,  or  that  things  unseen  are  more  reU  uA 
powerful  than  the  things  that  are  seen,  or  some  such  general  truth,  he  woaMiid 
them  far  greater  service  than  by  any  excitement  of  their  feeling^.  His  sennda 
were  generally  constructed  on  that  principle;  and  many  of  them  are  of  penBt- 
ncnt  value.  His  voice  was  melodious,  and  his  delivery  free  and  ontrammdkd 
by  his  noteSj  which  were  generally  written  out  in  full.  .Though  his  preachii^ 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  generally  addressed  more  to  tl)e  understaadi^ 
than  to  the  affections,  yet  he  had  great  emotional  power,  and  could,  when  nasd 
himself,  Qontrol  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  feelings  of  his  audience. 

Professor  Dod  has  now  been  dead  mor^  than  nine  years,  t  have  not  ts 
ceased  to  inoum  for  his  departure  as  a  personal  loss.  I  regarded  him  as  one  i^  | 
the  most  gifted  men  of  our  Church.  His  having  chosen  an  academical  iasCesi 
of  a  pastoral  career  kept  him  in  a  measure  aloof  from  our  Ecclesiastical  Cosrt*^ 
and  turned  his  attention  rather  to  Science  than  to  Theology.  But  I  have  a  itioB| 
conviction  that  he  had  in  him  rich  stores  of  undeveloped  resooroes,  which,  hu 
it  pleased  God  to  proloQg  his  life,  would  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
nent  and  useful  ministers  of  our  Ohuroh. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

CHABLBS  B0D6I 
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ASA  THEODORE  HOPKINS,  D.  D .♦ 

1828—1847. 

Asa  Thsodobs  Hopkins,  %  son  of  Asa  uid  Abigail  (Burnkam)  Hop- 
kins, was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  25tb  of  Julj,  180S.  He  lost 
bis  father  when  ho  was  an  infant,  less  than  six  months  old;  and  in  1814  his 
motlier  removed  to  Wethersfield,  where,  for  a  time,  this  ton  attended  a  com- 
mon school,  and  afterwards,  until  1818,  waff  a  pupil  at  the  Wethersfleld 
Aoademj. 

In  1818,  he  was  sent  to  the  Hartford  grammar  school,  and  su!)#e(][uently, 
for  one  year,  to  the  Amherst  Academy ;  and'  at  these  two  institutions  went 
through  his  course  of  preparation  for  College.  He  entered  Tale  College  in 
1824,  and  graduated  in  1826,  being  at  that  time  distinguished  rather  fbr 
a  ready  and  brilliant  mind  and  fine  powers  of  oratory,  than  for  vigorous 
application  or  high  attainments.  Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  went  to 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  be  resided  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  William  WisneT,  D.  D.,  and  was  employed  partly  in  teaching  a 
school ;  partly  in  conducting  a  weekly  newspaper ;  but  chiefly  in  pursuing  a 
coarse  of  theological  study,  under  Di*.  Wisncr's  direction.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Cayuga'"Presbytery,  6n  the  19th  of  June,  1828  ; 
and  in  February  following,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Asa  Wis- 
ner,  of  Elmira,  and  a  niece  of  his  theological  instructer. 

After  preaching  a  few  times  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cayuga  Presbytery, 

he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Deep  Cut,  near  St.  Catharines, 

Canada  West.     He  remained  there,  however,  only  a  few  weeks,  and  then 

returned  to  his  friends  in  Connecticut,  and  preached  with  great  acceptance 

in  Hartford  and  some  ot  the  neighbouring  parishes.     About  ^he  close  of 

the  year  he  commenced  preaching  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 

Albany,  whose  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chester,  waa  then  lying  dangerously 

I   ill  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  January  following.     Mr.  Hop- 

I    kins  continued  his  labours  there  after  Dr.  C.'s  death,  and  was  so  popular 

I    with  the  congregation  that  on  the  2d  of  March  following,  they  invited  him 

i    to  become  their  Pastor ;  but,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  charge,  and 

I    his  inexperience  in  the  ministry,  he  was  led  to  decline  the  invitation.     He 

I    subsequently  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pawtncket, 

I    Mass.,  and  was  ordained  there  on  the  ^th  of  August,  1829.     The  Rev.  C. 

'    Blodgett  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral  office,  says, — **His  ministry 

'    here  was  successful  and  highly  acceptable  to  bis  people.     He  carried  with 

him  their  high  admiration."     After  remaining  at  Pawtucket  between  two 

and  three  years,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and,  soon  after,  was  employed  for 

I     several  months  as  a  supply  for  the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston,  while 

I     their  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  was  travelling  in  Europe.     Shortly  after 

,     leaving  Boston,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Bleecker  Street  (Presbyterian) 

I     Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  and  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida,  ad 

I     its  Pastor,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1833.     Here  he  remained  till  February  5, 

1835,  when  he  was  again  dismissed,  by  his  own  request.     On  leaving  Utica, 

he  went  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn, 

*  M8S.  from  hifl  brothen. 
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N.  T., — the  Pftsior,  Bev.  Dr.  Oarroll,  being  absent  on  acoount  of  01 

bat  before  he  had  been  long  there,  he  received  an  invitation  to  take  thep^ 

toral  charge  of  ||e  Rrst  JPt#8l}yt#riaii  Gbonili  in  Bnfilo.     He  aeoonfi^ 

went  to  Buffalo,  in  October,  1835,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Ghureh  on  tk 
17th  of  February,  1886,  and  continued  in  this  connection  till  the  cloec  d 
hialife^ 

Early  in  Mayt  1346^  Mr.  and  Mus.  Hopkins,  being  both  of  them  in  ieehk 
hflialdii  laadeaToyag^  to  Europe.-  After  visiting,  London,  where  Mr.fi. 
attended,  as  a  delegate,  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  AlUajife,  ticy 
travelled  ooeaiderably  in  England  and  Scotland, — stopping  .at  all  tke  man 
interesting  points,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  made  a  kascf 
tour  throiigh  pacts  of  France,  Switserland,  and  Germany.  J^Ira.  Hopkias' 
rapidly  failing  health  induced  them  to  turn  their  fajces  homeward  ear]:«r 
than  they  had  expected;  but  unhappily  it  was  too  late  for  her  ever  agaia 
to  see  her  native  oountry.  She  died  on  the  return  voyage  (November  11 
1846)  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  packet  at  New  York.  Her 
remains  were  taken  to  Buffalo,  where  the  Funeral  solemnities  were  perfonwd 
on  the  27th  of  November.    She  had  no  children. 

Mr*  Hopkins  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  froa 
Hamilton  College  in  1847. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  his  health  seems  not  to  have  been  mateiiiillj 
improved,  thoagh  he  was  able,  with  but  little  embarrassment,  to  attead 
regularly  to  his  dmties,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  until  the 
of  October,  1847,  when  his  friends  b^an  to  regard  }na  caae  with  i 
anxiety.  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  November,  he  preached  his  two  last 
mons.  From  that  time  his  symptoms  gradually  became  more  alarming,  tiil 
Monday  the  22d,  when,  after  having  just  written  and  sealed  a  letter  to  a 
dear  friend,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  which  terminated  fatallj  on  SatB^ 
day  morning,  the  27th  of  November, — just  one  year  to  a  daj  from  tk 
Funeral  of  bis  wife*  He  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  tk 
eighteenth  of  his  ministry.  During  a  part  of  the  tiqae  that  interveud 
between  the  22d  and  the  27th.,  he  was  evidently  conscious,  and  thoofk 
tmable  to  speak,  he  made  it  manifest  by  signs  that  he  felt  that  kia  KedeeBS 
was  graeiously  present  with  him  in  the  dark  valley.  ELis  Funeral  m 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citixens,  and  was  marked  bj  ersnr 
demonstration  of  affectionate  respect. 

During  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry  of  twelve  years  at  Buffalo,  Upwards  if 
five  hundred  were  added  to  his  church,  and  the  congregation  was  prop«^ 
tionally  increased  in  numbers,  efficiency,  and  liberality. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  only  publications  are  a  Sermon  on  the  Evils  and  Reme^j 
of  Lewdness,  preached  to  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  Utica,  and  after 
wards,  by  request,  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bome,  1834;  ud 
a  Sermon  entitled  *'  The  American  Patriot,"  delivered  on  the  day  of  tk 
Annual  Thanksgiving  before  the  United  Congregations  of  the  First  and 
Park  Street  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Buffalo,  1842. 

PROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WISNER,  D.  D. 

Ithaca,  April  9, 1857. 
Dear  Brother:  I  am  so  much  disabled  by  bodily  indisposition,  that  I  can  oely 
give  you  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  recollect  of  the  late  Dr.  Bopkins,  and  if  joa 
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can  make  the  mere  hints  that  I  shall  commaDicate»  in  any  degree  available  for 
your  purpoi^e,  I  shall  be  glad. 

Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  mj  house  soon  after  he  had  flnished  his  college  course, 
an  d  lived  in  my  family,  and  sludied  Thsology  unde/  my  direction,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  being  licensed  to  preach  the  Qospel. 

He 'possessed  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind,  an  amiable  disposition,  a  ten- 
der conscience,  and  indefatigable  iodustry.  His  style  was  smooth  and  flowing, 
though  energ|etic,  and  his  delivery  was  impressive  and  earnest. 

In  his  manners,  he  was  ^  true  gentleman*  whose  politeness  flowed  sponta- 
neously from  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  an  interesting  and  instructira  preachar,  a  kind  and 
affectionate  husband,  and  an  exemplary  and  useftil  eltiaen.  • 
He  died  lamented  iftost  by  those  who  knew -him  b«0t.    - 
I  am,  my  dear  Br<lther, 

Truly  and  affeetkmateiy  joaiVt 

WILLIAM  WISMBB 

FROM  THS  HON.  MILLARD  FILLMORfe, 
paasiDiiiT  or  tex  vvmn  itayis. 

Bun iLo,  June  3, 1867. 
My  dear  Sir :  You  did  me  the  honour,  when  we  last  met,  to  solicit  f^om  me  a 
brief  statement  of  my  views  of  the  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Asa  T.  Hopkins,  D.  D ., 
of  this  city;  and  I  fear  I  was  somewhat  inconsiderate  iirpromising  to  comply  with 
your  request;  for  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  have  felt  oppressed 
with  the  eonviction  that  my  personal  acquaintance  with  1dm  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  justify  me  in  attempting  any  thing  like  an  intelleotaal  or  ttoral  portrait 
of  the  man.    It  is  tme  he  was  here  some  twelve  years,  and  settled  over  one  of 
our  most  numerous  and  intellageBt  eongregations;  and  I  oooasianally  met  him  in 
social  intercourse — ^yet^  as  I  was  not  a  member  of  his  eongr^gatioo,  I  seldom 
heard  him  preach.     My  impressions  coacerniag  him,  as  fathered  more  from 
common  fame  than  from  my  own  observation^  are,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle- 
manly manners;  exemplary  in  all  the  walks  of  private  life;  sincere  and  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties;  impulsive  in  his  feelings  ^o  an  extent 
that  sometimes  swayed  bis  judgment;  and  in  point  of  intellectual  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  greatly  abovte  mediocrity. 

His  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  peculiar  temperament, 
are  said  to  have  beco  characterised  by  no  small  inequality;  and  while  he  some- 
times rose  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  pulpit  etoquenoe,  at  other  times,  under  the 
influence  of  a  different  state  of  feeling,  he  fell  proportionably  below  his  own 
standard.  Another  consequence  of  the  saae  temperament  was  that,  while,  in 
in  his  rriigious  controversies, — ^for  I  never  knew  that  he  had  any  other, — ^he  drew 
around  him  congenial  spirits,  warm  friends,  admiring  and  enthusiastic  eulogists, 
he  arrayed  against  him  proportionally  vigorous  «and  earnest  opposers :  but  since 
time  has  exerted  its  modifying  and  healing  influence^  I  may  safely  say  that  he 
has  left  a  character,  not  only  venerated  by  his  congregation,  but  very  generally 
respected  by  our  community. 

I  submit  these  brief  hints  to  you  because  I  promised,  and  not  because  I  sup- 
pose they  can  be  of  much  avail  to  you;  but  you  must  take  them  fbr  what  they 
are  worth.    Ai\d  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 
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HUGH  llAIR,  D.  D.* 

1828—1854. 

Hugh  Maiu  vas  a  boh  of  Arohibald  and  Jaaette  (Woodbonn) 
and  was  bom  at  Kev  Mylns,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Jnlj  16,  1797.      Hs 
£a,ther  was,  for  many'  ybars,  a  Captain  in  thfi  British  armj ;  and,    sa  Im 
mothor,  during  bis  childhood  and  early  youth,  was  with  her   hoaband  ia 
Spain,  he  was  committed  to  (he  care  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  who  ^i% 
the  first  direction  to  his.  mi^dy  and  vatched  over  him  with  an  affectioaatt 
Christian  solicitude.     At  the  age  of  eight,  he  weal  to  aehool  ai  Kilmarawt, 
and  remained  there  ajear;  after  whiok,  he  zetumed  te  New  Myloa,  aad, 
under  aa  eotceUenl  elaasical  teacher  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  pnraned  Im 
studies  till  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  entered  the  University  o€  Olaagew. 
There  he  continued  Al  yeaff ;  and  having  oompVoted  his  earricolam,  veat 
to  Edinburgh,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paxion,  at  ifcit 
time  the  Theological  Professor  of  the  Gkneral  Associate   Synod.      At  tk 
age  of  about  twenty-five,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  United  Seeeawca 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  for  some  time  after,  was  emplojed  as  s 
missionary  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  182B;  and,  shortly  aher  his  arriiiL, 
vas  ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churphea  ai  Foci 
Miller  aad  Northumberland,  in  the  State  of  New  Jork.  After  laboen^ 
here  a  year,  he  received  a  call  fiom  the  Church  at  BaUaton  Centre,  mk 
about  the  sfme  tune,  one  from  the  Charoh  at  Johnatown ;  and,  aa  he  pn- 
ferred  the  latter,  be  was  installed  at  Jehnatewa  early  in  the  year  1830.  Ii 
1848,  he  resigned  his  ohai|;e  here,  and  went  to  Brookport,  where  he  ei- 
ciated  as  a  stated  supply,  eighteen  months.  He  then  had  a  call  from  tk 
Church  in  Warsaw,  which  he  declined ;  though  he  consented  to  lahear 
among  them  for  a  year.  When  this  engagement  expired,  which  was  in  1S4T, 
he  went  to  Canada  West,  and  became  the  Pastor  of  a  C*hurch  in  Fergus,  ia 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  this  relation  he  continued  till 
the  close  oi  his  life. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Pootor  of  Divinity  fro^i  the  Univeisity  of 
New  York,  in  1842. 

Dr.  Mair  always  retained  a  warm  affeotiea  for  hia  charge  ai  Joh^ 
town,  and  engaged,  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  if  hia  life  and  hcaltk 
were  spared,  to  take  part  ia  their  Communioa  service,  to  be  h^d  ia  tk 
autumn  of  1854.  Accordingly,  the  week  previous  to  the  Commnnion  feaai 
him  on  the  spot,  ready  to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  but  it  was  quiokly  asoer- 
tained  that  he  had  come  with  impaired  health,  and  not  only  ao,  bnt  that  \u 
disease  was,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  doubtful  issue.t  He,  however, 
resolutely  determined — even  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  his  phjaiciaa- 
bear  his  part  in  the  services  of  the  Sabbath ;  but,  when  the  Sabbath  mon* 
ing  came,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  inability  to  make  ta? 
effort,  and  immediately  sunk  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  suffering  fnn 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  rise.     About  one  week  before  his  deatk, 

•  Commnniofttion  from  bimielf. 
t  It  WM  »  oarbnnele. 
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being  informed  of  his  illnem,  I  went  to  Johnstown  to  visil  him.    I  found 
l^im  in  a  stote  of  great  prostration,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  past  all  reason- 
able hope  of  recovery.    I  asked  him  if  he  had  great  bodily  suffering ;  and 
be  replied, — **  Greater  than  language  can  describe — greater  than  you  can 
po98ibly  conceive  without  the  experience."    I  asked  him  if  his  mind  was 
peaceful ;  and  his  answer  was, — *'  I  have  no  particular  anxiety — if  ^od  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?" — and  then  repeated  the  passage,  gathering 
himself  up  apparently  into  an  attitude  corresponding  with  its  triumphant 
tone.     Every  thing  that  he  said,  showed  the  depth  of  his  resignation,  the 
strength  of  bis  faith,  or  the  warmth  of  his  kind  affections.     After  this,  he 
conversed  but  little;  but  all  that  he  said  indicated  a  most  submissive  and 
trusting  spirit.     He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Max- 
well,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1854,  and  his  Funeral  was  attended  on  the 
3d,  by  a  large  concourse,  consisting  not  only  of  his  dwu  former  flock,  but 
of  many  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Dr.  Mair  was  married  on  the  29th  of  April,  1832,  to  Maria  Harriet, 
daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Vantyle)  Metcalf,  of  Northumberland, 
N.  Y.  They  had  no  children.  Mrs.  Mair  survives  her  husband. 
He  visited  his  native  country  three  times, — in  1835, 1840,  and  1849. 
Dr.  Mair  puhlished,  during  his  ministry  at  Johnstown,  four  miscellaneous 
Sermons.  In  1856,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript  Sermons  was  published 
in  a  duodecimo  volume,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  friend  and 
parishioner,  Mr.  A.  Dingwall  Fordyce. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Mair  came  to  this  country, — I  think  it  was  in  1829, — 
I  heard  of  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  and  as  making  very  pow- 
erful impressions  by  his  pulpit  efforts ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  his  removal 
to  Johnstown  that  I  first  met  him,  and  not  till  about  1835,  that  I  became 
intimate  with  him ;  but  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  my  relations 
with  him  were  quite  close  and  confidential.     His  personal  appearance  was 
not  greatly  in  his  favour.     He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  rather  inclined 
to  corpulency,  with  his  head  but  little  elevated  above  his  shoulders  ;  and 
altogether  looking  as  if  he  were  specially  liable  to  die  of  apoplexy.     Indeed, 
he  had  been  troubled  for  many  yearis  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  his 
head ;  and  both  himself  and  his  friends  were  apprehensive  that  it  boded  a 
sudden  death.     His  face  had  nothing  of  refinement,  but  there  was  a  strong, 
thoughtful,  aud  withal  modest,  expression,  that  could  hardly  fail  to  excite 
interest.     His  mind  was  comprehensive  and  energetic;    his   imagination 
wonderfully  brilliant  and  lofty,   but  by  no  means  under  the  control  of  an 
exact  taste.     His  h^rt  was  as  large  as  the  world — ^while  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  receiving  kindnesses,  and  to  be  always  apprehensive  that  he  was 
making  somebody  trouble,  there  was  no  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  ready  to 
make  to  oblige  a  friend,  or  even  to  do  good  to  any  one.     He  had  a  quiet 
and  retiring  manner,  and  in  a  mixed  company  his  voice  would  rarely  be 
heard,  unless  in  reply  to  a  queistion  immediately  addressed  to  him ;  but  in 
more  private  intercourse,  especially  with  a  single  friend,  he  was  perfectly 
free  and  communicative.     I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of 
right  than  he — while  he  was  ordinarily  charitable  in  his  judgments  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  hunt  after  their  imperfections,  no 
one  was  less  tolerant  of  palpable  moral  obliquity,  especially  in  a  member 
of  the  Church,  or  a  minister  of  the  Oospel ;  and  I  never  heard  more  scath- 
ing words  from  mortal  lips  than  have  sometimes  fallen  from  him  in  such 
Vol.  IV.  94 
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oaaea.  The  palpii  was  ompbatiMUj  *'  kis  throne."  Hb  serm 
strongly  of  the  Soottish  type.  They  were  deeply  e^ngelical  in  iketr 
were  constructed  with  logical  aoonracy,  and  ekboimted  with  great  care ; 
distinguished  for  an  exuherance  of  splendid  diction,  which  made  ibe  ira^ 
literally  hlaze  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  were  dellTered  wiik  i 
boldness  and  earnestness  which  might  have  well  denominated  him  *^*asffa. 
of  thunder.*'  His  pronunciation  was  intensely  Scotch,  and  I  do  not  tkxAk 
hb  residence  in  this  country  made  it  any  the  less  so.  He  rarely  preached 
less  than  an  hour ;  and  I  think  I  once  heard  him,  on  a  public 
when  his  discourse  reached  to  nearly  an  hour  and  three  qoarters. 
altogether,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  a  man  of  mark :  there  ^ 
thing  in  his  mental  or  moral  constitution,  that  doubtless  interfered 
the  most  successful  operation  of  his  powers,  and  served  to  keep  ki^  id  a 
great  measure  in  the  shade ;  but  all  who  knew  him  well,  will  agree  that  hf 
possessed  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

FROM  TAYLER  LEWIS,  LL.D., 

PBOrSSSOB  IN  VNIOM  OOLLBOB. 

Uniob  Collbob.  Schenectady, ) 
January  31, 1856.  { 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Mair  commenced  in  the  fall  of  ISfS. 
He  had  then  just  come  from  Scotland,  been  received  by  the  Dutch  Charch^sBd 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  our  poor  congregation  in  Fort  Miller.     His  preadua; 
there,  and  in  the  adjoining  Church  of  Northumberland,  soon  called  oat  b 
interest,  and  an  attendance,  which  provided  him  a  good  settlement,  withoat  the 
farther  aid  of  missionary  funds.     After  remaining  two  years,  he  received  a  cftB 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in   Johnstown,  from  which  period  70a  are  wefl 
acquainted  with  his  history.     I  mast  ever  esteem  Dr.  Mair  among  my  moH 
valuable  acquaintances,  and  warmest  personal  friends.     To  him  mast  I  also  ew 
attribute  a  most  marked  change  in  my  own  life  and  labours,  so  far  as  they  hut 
been  of  any  value  to  myself  or  others .   I  had  been  practising  Law  for  several  ycsn 
in  the  retired  village  of  Fort  Miller,  and  the  result  was  a  dissatiafaction  witk 
the  profession,  with  myself,  and  almost  every  thing  else.    In  fact,  from  varieai 
circumstances,  I  was  in  a  state  that  might  almost  be  called  one  of  ^>iritail 
desolation.     My  books  were  few,  my  society  very  limited,  my  health  not  the 
best,  and  my  profession  growing  continually  more  and  more  dijttastefal.    Bel 
not  to  talk  too  much  about  myself, — you  may  well  suppose  what  relief  came  from 
the  society  and  conversation  of  Dr.  Mair,  although  he  was  not  at  that  time  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.     It  was  evident  that  there  was  something  about  this  learned 
yet  unpretending  Scotchman  to  please  overy^  condition  of  life  in  our  bom«Ij 
neighbourhood.    He  preached   with  great  acceptance.     He  was  frequent  and 
faithful  in  visitations  and  catechisings,  after  the  old  Scottish  mode.     The  power 
of  his  pulpit  exercises,  and  the  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  inatroctioas 
in  his  parochial  visits,  presented  a  contrast  which  diarmed  me  greatly.    He 
insisted  upon  my  attending  him  in  many  of  these  catechisings,  and  the  vivid 
remembrance  of  them  would  make  me  love  the  man,  if  I  had  not   had  other 
causes  for  it  in  the  warm  personal  friendship,  and  the  many  acts  of  disinterested 
kindness,  he  ever  allerwards  manifested  towards  me.     Along  with  all  this,  hoc- 
ever,  there  was  something  which  at  first  was  not  a  little  troublesome.     Mr.  Mair 
was  a  very  excellent  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar.    His  familiarity  with  Homer 
especially  was  remarkable,  but  no  less  so,  his  love  of  talking  abont  hhn,  and 
reading  him  aloud  whenever  he  could  find  one  who  had  interest  enough  in  the 
matter  to  listen  to  him.    la  these  reoitations  he  would  get  into  the  sane  Toad, 
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'  boisterous  manner  whieh  jou  so  vvU  know  M  ehftnwtoriiing  him  in  the  palpit. 
^  lie  WM  more  Ihan  Any  thing  elat,  IiIk  the  coaeepikm  I  hft?e  Ibrmed  of  the  old 
t   liomerio  Rhapsodists  or  pnblic  cbanters  of  the  Iliad, — go  completflljr  wm  he 
I  c&rried  away  by  his  eothusiaaBi.    He  was  a  Hebraiafc  of  the  Parkhurst  School, 
!    but  mach  beyond  the  common  standard  of  Hebrew  learnings  which  prevailed 
among  the  Scotch  and  English  clergy;  and,  al though  his  acquaintance  with  the 
language  was  not  of  the  Andover  or  Grerman  stamp,  it  was  in  some  respects 
equally  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  more  spiritual.     He  was  less  skilled  in  pho- 
netic and  grammatical  niceties,  but  saw  much  in  Hebrew  roots.     In  these  he  was 
erer  discorering  a  depth  of  meaning  often  real,  but  sometimes  perhaps  only  exist- 
ing in  his  own  rich,  religious  and  deeply  Biblical  imagination.     He  was  over  at 
'     tbat  time  urging  me  to  study  Hebrew  with  him,  and  this  is  what  I  meant  in 
I     saying  he  was  somewhat  troublesome;  as  I  had  then  no  thought  of  doing  any 
such  thing.    He  would  sometimes  almost  provoke  me  by  his  importunities,  and 
bis  continual  reflection  on  my  imperfect  education,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  being 
ig^norant  of  so  important  and  even  sacred  a  branch  of  knowledge.    Every  man, 
he  would  say,  who  has  any  leisure,  and  any  pretensions  to  liberal  education, 
ought  to  be  a  Hebrew  scholar.    In  short,  he  worried  me  out.    To  get  rid  of  his 
importunities,  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  I  one  day  borrowed  his  grammar, 
and  learned  the  Hebrew  alphabet.    It  was  one  of  the  turning  points  in  my  own 
life*     The  study  of  Hebrew  soon  became  my  one  ardent  pursuit  by  day  and  by 
night.   Ennui  fled  away.    The  disi^reeable  things  of  the  Law  were  forgotten.    To 
make  the  story  short,  the  whole  after  current  of  my  life  was  changed.     I  was 
introduced  into  a  new  world  of  thought.    All  my  studies,  feelings,  aims,  took  a 
different  direction,  until  the  Law  was  relinquished,  for  that  profession  of  a  teacher 
to  which  I  have  ever  since  been  devoted. 
I  You  may  well  suppose  that  I  have  reason  to  remember  Hugh  Mair  and  his 

Hebrew  Grammar.     Our  intercourse  from  that  period  was  ever  of  the  most  inti- 
mate kind.     Although  I  afterwards  made  some  respectable  progress  in  Hebrew, 
he  ever,  from  old  habit,  assumed  a  sort  of  tutorship  over  me.     He  frequently 
visited  me  in  New  York,  and  on  such  occasions,  one  of  the  indispensable  exercises 
was  the  reading  of  some  long  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  verse  about,  in  which 
we  would  continue  for  hours,-^he  taking  the  lead,  and  assuming  a  tutorial  style, 
giving  his  favourite  root  meanings  in  Latin,  and  in  a  manner  which  to  one  who 
did  not  know  him,  would  seem  to  savour  of  pedantry.    Sometimes,  this  would 
try  my  patience  a  little,  especially  when  I  had  other  demands  upon  my  time; 
but  now  my  heart  reproaches  me  that  the  least  degree  of  puch  a  feeling  should 
have  ever  been  called  out  by  any  thing,  however  eccentric,  from  so  noble  a  friend. 
The  remembrance  of  my  intercourse  with  Dr.  Mair  is  full  of  the  most  cher- 
ished associations.     From  personal  knowledge,  I  am  convinced  that  his  last 
dollar  would  have  been  freely  shared  with  any  friend  who  needed  it.    He  was  ever 
seeking  out  and  trying  to  do  good  to  his  own  countrymen,  in  this  way;-^-some- 
times. subjecting  himself  to  repulsive  treatment  which  he  never  would  have  borne 
on  his  own  account.     Some  men  of  a  different  school  of  Theolog3%  and  of  a 
different  religious  type,  would  say  that  there  was  not  enough  of  what  they  would 
call ''  decided  active  piety  in  him."     But  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake. 
His  Scotch  hilarity  sometimes,  and  fbndness  for  anecdote,  might  strike  some  of 
this  class  unfavourably ;  but  he  was  for  all  that,  a  most  devout,  a  most  lowly- 
minded,  spiritually-minded,  modest  Christian.     Dr.  Mair  had  a  habit  which  I 
have  seldom  seen  in  my  personal  intercourse  with  other  dei^gynien.     A  short, 
social  visit  to  a  single  friend,  whether  in  the  parlour,  or  in  the  study,  he  would 
request  to  have  closed  with  prayer.     It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  freest  and 
most  lively  interview.     ".  Just  a  short  spell  of  prayer  before  we  go," — he  would 
say,  and  then  one  of  the  most  touching  appeals  to  the  God  of  Mtzpah,  the  God 
of  friends  and  friendship,  that  I  have  ever  heard.    Genesis  xxxi.  49,  comes  into 
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my  mind  when  I  thiok  of  hin^"  Ind  he  odM  H  linpah, 
waM  (fi-zeph)  beiwew  m««ad  thee,  wiien  wean  parted  the 
Bspeeudly  do  I  think  of  it  ginoe  he  has  ^one  on  his  lest  &r  ji 
his  memory.     Yon  may  think  my  language  too  wann  lor  a  farirf 
notice,  bat  the  feeling  is  one  I  k>Te  to  eherish,  and  eannot  help 
eminently  due  to  its  object. 

With  great  respect^  yoars  troly. 


-••- 


ARTEMAS  BULLARD,  D.  D  * 

1828—1855. 

Artsmas  Bullard,  a  son  of  Dr.  Artemas  'and  Lucy  (White)  BnDaid, 
was  bom  at  Nortfabridge,  Mass.,  Jnne  3,  1802.  Under  the  inflneQce  of  a 
excellent  parental  training,  he  became,  while  quite  yonng,  hopefnllT,  a  sob- 
jeot  of  renewing  grace,  and  at  the  age  of  seTenteen,  united  with  the 
Church  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  (whither  his  parents  had  remored,)  under  the  care 
of  the  ReT.  Edmund  Mills.  He  commenced  almost  immediaCelj  a  ee«ne 
of  study,  with  a  view  to  engaging  ultimately  in  the  ministry.  He  was  fitted 
for  College,  partly  under  the  private  tuition  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Pond^  nov 
(1857)  Professor  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  graduated  it 
Amherst  College  in  1826.  From  College  he  repaired  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  and  while  there  formed  the  purpose  of  becomiag 
a  foreign  missionary.  Before  hb  studies  were  completed,  he  was  sdidted 
to  accept  the  General  Agency  and  Secretariship  of  the  Massachusetts  Sab- 
bath School  Union ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Professors  of  the  Seminarj. 
who  regarded  the  place  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  considered  h^ 
as  possessing  rare  qualifications  for  it,  he  turned  aside  from  his  studies  (e 
enter  upon  thu  employment.  Having  been  licensed  by  the  Wercestcr 
Association  in  May,  1828,  and  ordained  by  the  Andover  Associatioa,  April 
20, 1831,  he  passed  the  first  years  of  his  clerical  life  in  Boston,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Dr.  Beecher,  Dr.  Cornelius,  Dr.  Wisner,  and  other  promineat 
ministers  of  the  same  religious  views  and  sympathies,  in  that  neighbourhood. 

In  1830,  Mr.  BuUard  visited  the  West,  in  the  service  of  the  Sabbath 
School  UnioD,  and  travelled  on  horseback  as  far  as  Illinois.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  attracted,  by  his  wisdom,  energy,  and  untiring  devotion  (o  the 
cause  of  Christ,  the  attention  of  some  who  were  prominent  in  directing  the 
operations  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions; 
and  when  Dr.  Cornelius  was  suddenly  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness,  Mr.  BuUard  was  put  in  requisition  to  supply  the  lack  of  service. 
Having  performed,  with  great  success,  a  tour  through  certain  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  had  been  previously  planned  in  concert  with  Dr. 
Cornelius,  he  was  designated,  soon  after,  to  the  responsible  position  ef 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  for  the  Yalley  of  the  Mtssisnppi.  He 
accepted  this  appointment,  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  October,  1^2,  anl 
visited  all  the  principal  places  ft-om  Detroit  to  New  Orleans.     These  visfis 
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repeated  for  several  sncoesfiive  years,  aooomplisked  mncli  for  his  objeoi,  and 
left  the  most  favoarable  impressioii  in  respect  to  his  eharaoter. 

While  he  was  thus  parsuing  his  appropriate  work,  the  attention  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Loaid  was  directed  to  him  as  a  snitable  person 
to  become  their  Pastor.  There  was  then  no  other  Church  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  the  city,  and  the  few  that  weire  scattered  over  the  State,  were 
uone  of  them  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Here  he  was  installed  in  June, 
1838 ;  and  within  a  few  months  from  that  time,  a  colony  of  more  than  sixty 
of  his  most  substantial  members  went,  by  his  own  urgent  solicitation,  to 
form  a  Second  Churchy 

Though  Mr.  BuUard  originally  took  no  part  in  the  division  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  was  disposed,  for  a  while,  to  retain  a  neutral  position, 
yet  circumstances  subsequently  occurred  that  led  him  to  enlist  decisively 
under  the  New  School  standard,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  considered  as 
having  .been  the  leader  of  the  Churches  on  that  side,  throughout  the  State. 
Puring  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry  in  St.  Louis,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  City  Missions,. Sunday  Schools,  and  the  cause  of  Temperance. 
On  the  latter  subject  particularly,  be  availed  himself  of  every  ehannel  that 
was  open  to  him  for  reaching  the  public  mind  and  conscience ;  and  in  no 
way  perhaps  did  he  operate  more  efficiei^ly,  than  by  the  numerous  touching 
and  impressive  articles  which  he  eontributed  to  the  secular  papers.  These 
outside  engagements,  however,  were  not  soffered  to  interfere  at  all  with  hb 
appropriate  preparations  for  the  pulpit. 

Mr.   BuUard  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Marion 
College  in  1841. 

Dr.  BuUard,  at  an  early  period,  became  convinced  that  the  want,  which 
is  most  difficult  to  supply  to  destitute  Churches  in  new  settlements,  is  that 
of  houtes  of  worship ;  and  that  it  was  highly  needful  that  some  systematic 
provision  should  be  made  for  this,  in  tho  general  charities  of  the  Church. 
Having  brought  the  Synod  to  concur  in  his  views,  he  undertook,  in  1845, 
to  raise  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  building  of  churches,  to  be 
loaned  in  such  sums  as  were  needed,  to  the  feeble  congregations  in  Missouri. 
The  summer  of  that  year  he  spent  at  the  East,  chiefly  in  solicitations  for 
that  object;  and  though  he  did  not  meet  with  all  the  success  he  could 
have  wished,  yet  his  collections  were  -oonsiderable,  and  when  he  returned  in 
November,  ten  miniaters  accompanied  him,  whose  fields  of  labour  in  the 
West  were  chosen  under  his  advice.  The  four  or  five  years  aext  following 
were  years  of  unwonted  effort  even  with  him.  And  he  was  oppressed  with 
not  only  care  but  sorrow ;  for,  during  this  period,  he  was  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  three  of  h\^  children.  His  people  urged  him  to  take  a  season  of 
recreation ;  and  his  fellow  citizens,  at  the  instance  cf  Elihu  Burritt,  desig- 
nated him  as  their  representative  to  the  World's  Peace  Convention  in 
Germany.  Accordingly,  he  spent  six  months,  in  1850,  travelling  in  Europe : 
he  was  received  with  marked  attention  .by  many  dUtinguished  individuals, 
and  returned  with  a  fresh  atock  of  health,  and  with  a  large  store  of 
pleasant  remembranoea. 

Soon  after  his  ratafB«  kis  ooogr^gfitieD  detwnuDed  to  remove  their  place 
of  worship  to  a  more  quiet  part  of  the  city  ;  and,  having  aeleoted  a  smtablo 
site,  they  eonuneBced  bvHiUiig  on  a  large  and  nagnifieeiit  soak.  Though 
he  had  muoh  to  do  in  raperintending  this  enterprise,  yet  his  pastoral 
lahours  were  considerably  abridged,  while  his  congregation  were  waiting  fqr 
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tittir  new  edifice,  and  he  availed  binuelf  of  die  oppoituniij 
famished  of  'prosecuting  his  &yoiirite  scheme  of  institiiting  a  College*  b 
was  chiefiy  through  his  efforts  that  Wehster  College  was  established  ;  ai»d  if 
his  life  had  been  spared,  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  secured  for  h  a 
liberal  endowment.     He  published  three  or  four  occasional  sermons. 

Dr.  Bullard's  death  was  identified  with  a  scene  of  deep  tragical  iateioa 
The  Pacific  Kail  Road,  iu  which  St.  Louis  was  deeplj  interested,  w^ms  te  k 
opened,  on  Thursday,  Norember  1,  1855,  to  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  <tf 
the  State.     The  occasion  was  a  most  exciting  one.     A  long  train  oC 
bearing  the  Directors  of  the  road  and  a  large  number  of  highly 
citisens,  set  oat  on  the  excursion.     The  occasion  was  graced  bj  nuKtafv 
array,  and  martial  music,  and  whatever  else  could  render  the  seene  impo- 
sing and  joyous.     In  passing  ihe  bridge  across  the  Gasconade,  etgbtj-dgfct 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  thirty-seven  from  Jefferson  Gitj,  the  struct ibc 
gave  way,  and  six  cars,  densely  filled  with  human  beings,  fell  one  iip«a 
another,   to   the   beach,    thirty  feet    below.     Twenty-nino    persona   mat 
instantly  killed,  and  among  them  Dr.  Bullard.     His  remains  did  not 
St.  Louis  till  Saturday  night;  and  then  they  were  taken,  not  to  his 
deuce,  but  to  the  church,  where,  on  Monday,  the  Funeial  solemnities  task 
place.     The  Sabbath  previous,  he  had  administered  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
the  very  table  on  which  his  lifeless  body  then  lay.     The  chnroh  had 
dedicated  joat  twcr  weeks  before,  but  he  had  •never  preached  in  it.    Hii 
Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Timothy  Hill,  of  FaimoMi 
Ghorch,  St.  Louis. 

He  was  married  in  Boston  on  the  2d  of  June,  1829,  to  Anne  Tottle, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Jones,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Natches,  and  whiae 
widow,  with  her  two  children,  afterwards  returned  to  New  England,  whtnee 
the  family  had  emigrated.  He  had  seven  children, — five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  only  survives, — a  son,  who  is  now  (1857)  a  member  of 
Amherst  College. 


FROM  THE  REV.  TIKOTIIY  HILL. 

St.  Louis,  Apifl  S9, 1887. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wHl  endeavour,  accordhig  to  youf  request,  to  brieflj  gtre  n? 
impressions  of  the  late  Dr^  Bullard,-— a  man  I  knew  well  and  greatlj  loved. 

My  acquaintance'  with  hhn  began  in  the  aiimmer  of  184{(.  I  waa  tlicB  & 
student  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Yoi%,  and  he  was  oa  his  vir 
through  the  prominent  places  of  the  East,  and  visiting  the  Theological  Semia*- 
ries,  for  the  double  purpose  of  raising  a  £und  for  church  erection  in  Mtsaoari,airi 
of  inducing  young  men  about  to  enter  the  ministry  to  select  this  State  aa  th«  Ui 
of  their  t\iture  labours. 

The  interview  in  the  Seminary  was  yery  short,  but  it  led  to  my  coming  t» 
Missouri;  and  the  acquaintance,  thus  formed,  afterwards  ripened  into  a frieDdship» 
which  <;ontinucd  with  growing  strength  until  his  death.  I  knew  him  mtimakdy. 
No  man's  death  has  eter  be6n  so  great  a  grief  to  me. 

Arteni9S  Bullard  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  charadtof,  hts  hahlCs  of  ffl^,  $ni 
his  achievements,  were  of  a  disSbri^tkm  that  haf^  arfddllr  hem  seen,  and  wflf  soc 
be  likely  soon  to  be  rspTodue^l. 

In  person  he  wim'  tall  and  alender,  hot  wiR  ftnaei,  wMl  a  eoaafcaanee 
expreasive  of  decision  and  energy  oombhibd  with  beaev^lettoe.  9br  aoiae  yeait 
previous  to  his  death,  his  hair  was  nearly  white,  and  hia  afipearaaet  iadieatad 
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greater  age  thi^n  he  possessed.    AcquainUnoes  of  the  late  Presideot  Jackson 

frequently  said  .that  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  celebrated  man. 

Dr.  Bullard  possessed  a  rare  combination  of  superior  qualities.  Ilis  mental 
powers  were  none  of  them  of  a  low  order,  and  in  some  he  was  seldom  equalled. 
His  perceptions  were  uncommonly  quick,  and  his  power  to  avail  himself  of  his 
resources  at  any  time,  remarkably  great.  Uis  was  eminently  a  constructive 
mind.  He  could  lay  plans,  and  see  the  time  and  manner  for  their  execution  with 
greater  clearness  than  any  other  man  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquauited.  Ho 
'was  no  visionary;  his  plans,  though  they  might  seem  hopeless  to  others,  seldom 
fiiiled,  and  were  sometimes  executed  in  the  face  of  opposing  influences,  utterly 
insuperable  to  less  active  and  courageous  men. 

There  was  an  unconquerable  .determination  to  surmount  all  obstades  that 
opposed  his  favourite  schemes^  and  he  had  unusual  power  to  infuse  Ins  own  hope- 
ful spirit  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  interest. 

.He  was  frank  in  his  manner,  open  hearted  and  sincere,  social  and  benevolent, 
in  a  high  degree.  His  very  want  of  disguise  sometimes  led  less  ingenuous  minds 
to  misapprehend  him,  and  look  for  something  never  to  be  found,  concealed  under 
an  exterior  of  frankness.  Fond  of  society,  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  shrewdness  and  pleasantry,  mingling  with  all  classes  of  men,  from  children, 
of  whom  he  was  a  great  lover,  to  those  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  the 
highest  stations  of  life,  he  was  a  most  entertaining  associate,  and  had  an  ability 
for  usefulness,  wherever  he  might  be,  that  few  men  possess.  He  would  hold  the 
attention  of  a  congregation  of  pioneers  on  the  frontier,  reprove  the  profaneness  of 
a  wild  group  of  California  emigrants  on  a  steamboat,  and  draw  tears  to  their 
eyes  by  tender  allusions  to  home  and  the  sanctuary  they  had  left  behind,  or 
debate  with  the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  equal  ease 
and  success.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  energy — the  amount  of  labour  he  performed 
was  almost  incalculable.  He  corresponded,  I  had  almost  said,  with  every  body. 
He  knew  accurately  the  situation  of  every  church  of  his  own  denomination  in 
the  State,  and  w^as  well  posted  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  land 
and  world.  Most  of  the  churches  in  this  State  can  remember  a  visit  of  his,  as 
the  time  when  they  were  greatly  encouraged — incited  to  build  a  new  house 
of  worship,  or  to  sustain  or  care  for  a  pastor.  He  loved  to  cheer  the  younger 
ministers,  whose  fields  of  labour  were  remote  or  toilsome — a  letter ;  a  box  of 
clothing  furnished  by  some  Benevolent  Society,  but  its  destination  marked  by  the 
Doctor,  or  associated  with  him;  or  a  timely  visit, — will  be  a  cherished  recollection 
of  many  a  weary  labourer  in  this  State.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  but  with  whom  he  was  not  a  favourite, — '*  There  was  no  man 
who  would  go  farther,  and  dp  more,  Ibr  a  friend  than  he.'* 

His  acquaintance  with  books  was  not  extensive,  nor  ainutelj  critical ;  but  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  praotical  questions  of  the  day  was  never  deficient.  These  he 
had  studied  until  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  could  sustain  his  opinions  by 
close  and  well  digested  ar^ment#.  Dr.  BuUard's  first  clerical  labours  were  as 
an  Agent, — having  much  to  do  with  oolleotiag  funds  Uv  purposes  of  benevolence; 
and  this  fact  undoubtedly  shaped,  in  ao  ijioonsiderable  degree,  his  whole  subse- 
quent life. 

He  was  singularly  suocessful  i|i  aoj  4cpftrt4Mat  where  aioDey  was  wanted  for 
benevolent  ol^eets-  It  mfl(y  pot  be  amiss  hare  to  relate  an  aaecdote  which  one 
of  his  friends  told  hitt,  nach  to  his  aniiisiiieat.  It  waf  said  ihat  two  young 
msB  were  walkiag  tegether»  and,  aa  they  iMSed  the  4oor  «f  *n  ai^tist,  saw  there 
a  well-executed  pbot^gia^h  4f  Ik.  BuUard.  jU  th^  oaae  to  it,  one  said  to  the 
other, — "See,  heie  is  a  most  excellent  likaMsa  oC  Ar.  Bulled."  His  friend 
answered, — ''  C^me  aw*y»  aoflMi.aiisiy.i  he'll  kf^^  flvedoHars  ooit  oC  you  for  a 
church  before  you  know  it<"   But  if  he  urg^d  others  to  acLi  of  benevolence,  he  set 
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the  example,  and  gave,  according  to  hw  means,  liberally,  aspeeiallj  to 
in  Missouri. 

His  tragic  death  is  well  known,  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  it  ka. 
But  it  is  proper  perhaps  to  state  that  his  purpose,  in  going  on  that  excusfa, 
which  had  so  terrible  a  termination,  was  not  merely  for  recreati<Mi,  but  for  beam* 
lence.  I  saw  him  a  day  or  two  before,  and  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  fa 
hesitated  about  going,-^that  he  had  no  fondness  for  such  gatherings,  bat  tbo^ 
it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for  Webster  College,-* 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  and  the  strongest  friend.  The  si^ 
scription  book  of  that  institution  was  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death,— M 
and  soiled  by  the  tempest  which  beat  so  piteously  at  that  terrible  hour. 

He  was  in  excellent  spirits  on  the  day  of  his  death.  His  beautiful  choith,  k 
which  he  had  laboured  untiringly,  but  in  which  he  had  only  administeRd  tk 
Communion  service,  was  completed;  all  his  enterprises  were  prosperti^;  nmik 
hoped,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  The  bti 
word  remembered  of  him  was  a  mirthful  remark  to  one  of  his  travelling  (neak 
Probably  he  passed  from  one  world  to  another  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Hi 
fell  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  with  his  armour  on. 

His  memory  will  fong  be  cherished  with  a  deep  and  affectionate  interest  Bs 
work  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  he  did  it  well. 

With  great  regard, 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

T.  HILL 

FBOM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BRAlNEBD,  D.  D. 

Pboaoblpbu.,  June  24, 1S57. 

Dear  Sir:  My  first  knowledge  of  the  late  Dr.  Bullard  was  while  he  vasifca 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union, — during  my  student  days  &t  tk 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1831,  1  settled  in  Cincinnati.  In  1^ 
Mr.  Bullard  caihe  there  as  Agent  of  the  "  American  Board  for  the  Valley  of  tk 
Mississippi"  For  four  years  he  acted  in  this  Agency,  while  I  omdoctedlk 
"  Cincinnati  Journal."  Ecclesiastically  and  socially  we  were  thrown  together ■ 
constant  and  confidential  intercourse.  I  think  T  knew  him  well;  but  still  fca 
doubtful  of  my  ability  to  sketch  his  character  within  the  limits  of  a  shoii  l^ta. 

His  great  attribute,  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  was  energy.  In  ezecutire  power, 
within  the  range  of  his  objects,  he  has  hardly  left  an  equal  in  oor  Chur^  U 
his  enterprises  for  Sabbath  schools,  missions,  church  building,  colL'gefwuidii^ 
&c.,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  failed.  When  he  had  once  taken  up  an  esUr 
prise,  he  identified  with  it  his  whole  being.  His  time,  travel,  ciedii,  ps, 
tongue,  purse,  and  prayers,  were  all  put  in  requisition.  He  was  dismayed  iif 
no  obstacles,  hindered  by  no  objections,  turned  aside  by  no  attractions,  oati 
the  matter  was  a^icomplished.    Where  he  began,  he  finished. 

For  these  enterprises  he  had  remarkable  quaHficationfi.  Physically >  Kb  va 
able  to  endure  almost  any  amount  of  labour.  He  had  a  tempefameat  at  ow 
ardent  and  wary ; — blending  qualities  not  often  found  in  the  same  person.  As 
a  thinker,  he  was  ready  and  dear.  Hii  personal  appearance  was  eomnaadix 
and  attractive;  his  voice  clear,  pelietratiag  and  full;  his  mauften  sodaliAii^ 
and  dignified;  his  pabtic  speaking,  finent,  simple^  forHd  aad  eUbctive.  He  w 
a  good  8cholar«-but  scfaolafBhip  with  him  was  not  an  end,  but  a  OMans.  M^ 
itself,  with  him,  was  mainly  valued  t6T  Its  uses.  Ht  aared  litUe  for  adcntiie* 
theological  speculations.  T^lth  hfni,  every  thing,  evefl  to  his  frieodshipi  •i' 
recreatious,  his  readings  and  his  a«rm<MM,  wis  fracHtmL  He  had  gn^^*' 
fldence  in  God  and  the  Gospel;  great  conscientiousness  in  the  use  of  bii  te 
and  powers;  great  reliance  on  the  excellence  and  feasibility  of  his  ova  plaat; 
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(^j^eat  personal  and  moral  courage,  by  wbfieh  he  moved  orer  friend  or  fbe-— or^ 
il Angers  or  difflcalties,  to  reach  his  benevolent  ends;  great  adhesireness,  by 
vrhich  he  clung  to  the  irork  until  it  was  done.  Of  course  he  was  a  man  of  mark, 
&s  to  power  and  efficiency.  Those  who  could  appreciate  him,  and  aid  him,  he 
loTed  intensely;  but  more  timid,  and  less  energetic  and  devoted,  spirits,  he  was 
liable  to  regard  with  indifference  and  distaste.  He  cared  little  for  mere  style, 
form  or  manner.  He  looked  for  rtsMUs;  and  his  brethren  who  &iled  in  effkiency 
kere,  he  cared  .little  to  please.  Such  a  sanctified  Napoleon  in  the  Church, — such 
&  moving  spirit  in  the  ministry, — ^naturally  had  devoted  friends  and  resolute 
opponents. 

I  could  give  iacts  to  illustrate  all  I  have  said,  but  I  will  only  recall  a  few 
incidents  to  the  memory  of  his  friends. 

When  he  entered  the  West,  as  Agent  of  the  American  Board,  the  whole  field 
lay  waste.    He  formed  an  *'  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;" 
attracted  attention  to  it,  and  made  it  effective;  reprinted  the  Missionary  Herald 
at  Cincinnati,  and  circulated  it  largely;  got  up  Western  Anniversaries  fully 
attended;  republished  all  the  past  Reports  of  the  Board,  and  made  them  tell, 
in  combining  and  concentrating  the  affections  of  thousands  on  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions.    At  two  periods,  he  returned  from  his  long  journeys,  to  find  an  only  child 
dead.     "  He  buried  their  bodies  and  went"  on  with  his  work.     Repeatedly, 
"when  he  determined  a  church  should  bo  erected  in  a  desolate  district,  he  was  so 
confident  of  success,  that  he  pledged  his  own  credit  and  pushed  on  the  work.     In 
the  winter  of  1834,  he  had  been  labouring  in  a  revival  in  Lexington,  Ky.    Obliged 
to  leave  for  a  time,  he  promised  to  return  and  bring  me  with  him.     On  his  way  to 
Cincinnati,  his  horae  Ml,  threw  Mr.  Bullard  and  disabled  himself.     He  hired 
another,  and  reaching  Cincinnati,  persuaded  me  to  go  back  with  him, — a  journey 
of  eighty  miles  in  the  deep  mud  of  December.    We  started,  and  on  the  way  took 
up  his  lame  horse;  and  by  wading  in  slush  from  early  dawn  till  nine  o'clock  at 
evening,  in  two  days  and  a  half,  reached  Lexington;  where  we  laboured  two 
weeks  for  the  Rev.  Doctors  Hall  and  Davidson.     This  is  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which,  at  that  early  day,  he  wad  accustomed  to  push  through  obstacles. 

In  the  winter  of  1835,  very  much  under  his  promptings,  we  made  another 

excursion  to  Lexington  in  the  stage.    Our  company  consisted  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 

Beecher,  his  daughter  Catharine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  Rev 

S.  N.  Kirk,  Rev.  Mr.  Mahan,  Rev.  Dr.  Bullard,  and  myself.     The  road  was 

terrible.    And  in  returning,  though  we  left  Lexington  Friday  noon,  it  was  gray 

dawn  on  Sunday  morning  when  we  arrived  at  Cincinnati.    About  twelve  o'clock 

on  Friday  night,  we  found  our  stage  in  a  drenching  rain  and  deep  mud,  half 

capsiaed  in  a  desolate  spot.     By  hanging  Miss  Beecher  up  like  a  locust,  on  a  rail 

I     fence,  and  lifting  at  the  stage,  we  righted  it.    We  crept  on  through  Saturday 

I     until  about  nine  o'clock  at  evening,  twenty  miles  out  from  Cincinnati,  when  we 

I     slid  again  into  a  ditch  and  stuck  fast.     Dr.  Beecher  lost  both  shoes  in  the  mud. 

By  a  liberal  use  of  rails,  we  righted  the  stage,  but  the  driver  became  panic- 

I      stricken,  and  refused  to  go  on.     Dr.  Bullard  told  him  he  tooM  sit  voith  him  and 

share  the  responsibility.    He  did  so;  encouraged  the  driver,  and  brought  us  in  at 

{    *  break  of  day.     This  is  a  specimen  of  his  energy  and  courage. 

I         On  a  certain  occasion,  Dr.  Bullard  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a 

I      man  somewhat  distinguished,  and  occupying  a  prominent  position,  was  neglecting 

his  congregation  by  residing  at  %  distance  from  them  on  his  fhrm,  to  which  he 

seemed  to  give  more  attention  than  to  his  people.    He  deliberately  administerad 

,      a  decided  reproof.    It  brought  the  minister  Wk  to  his  duty  to  his  people;  but 

I  am  sorry  to  add,  alienated  him  ever  after  from  Dr.  Bullard.    I  always  admired 

the  conscientious  fidelity  and  boldness  of  Dr.  Bullard,  in  admonishing  his  brethren , 

but  could  not  always  commend  the  delicacy  and  gentleness  of  his  spirit  in  tuch 

matters.     What  he  gave,  however,  he  would  take  without  offence.    Advancing 

ToL.  IV.  95 
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jears,  vhile  they  ripened  his  Jadgmeitty  wrought  no  abatemant  •f 
sksm  and  energy.  A  short  time  before  he  died,  I  xeoeiTed  » letter  from  him^k 
which  he  manifested  a  willingness  to  embark  in  an  eoterprise,  new,  diffimli  mi 
laborious.  Speaking  of  ministerial  education  in  connection  with  our  GcBoa 
Assembly,  be  says, — '*  Had  Providence  permitted,  I  should  h^Te  entered  tk 
important  field  you  opened  to  me  with  a  wiil,  and  laboured  in  it  with  a  leal  wd 
enthusiasm  I  never  exhibited  before.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  I  fftrefcr  te  s, 
none  so  important."    Thus  he  wrote,  Not.  13th,  1854. 

I  have  given  facts  sufficient  to  justify  what  1  have  said  of  the  cfaaracCcnilis 
of  Dr.  Bullard.  He  passed  from  earth  by  a  death  of  violence,  mt  the  periedtf 
his  greatest  strength  and  highest  usefulness.  But  he  lived  long  enoi^gfa  to  km 
an  influence  decided,  wide-spread  and  endoring,  on  that  Great  YaUej  ef  tki 
West,  to  whose  religious  culture  he  had  oonsecrated  his  energiM* 

Yoors  truly. 

THOMAS  BR  A  ni  won 
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SAMUEL  GOVER  WINCHESTER  * 

1829—1841. 

Samuel  Ooyek  Wikcbbbtbk,  a  son  of  Sanniel  aad  Efiaa  (Oeim) 
Winchester,  was  bom  at  Bock  Bun,  Harford  Connty,  Md.,  on  the  IM 
of  February,  1805.  His  mother,  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  BeoK^ 
of  Friends,  died  when  he  was  about  fifteen  months  old,  so  that  he  Uw 
recollection  of  her ;  bat  she  committed  her  infant  child  to  the  eare  of  le 
surviving  sisters,  who  were  eminently  pious  persons  in  commnnion  with  tk 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  were  every  way  qualified  for  the  lespoeai' 
ble  trust  which  was  thus  devolved  upon  them.  Though  he  was  sepanied 
from  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  his  education,  they  kefi 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him,  and  their  affeetionate  and 
letters  made  impressions  upon  his  mind  which,  in  sabsequent  life,  he 
sidered  as  having  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his  religioos 
acter.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  put  to  a  boarding  school  at  Bd 
Md.,  under  tbe  instruction  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  where  he  oontinaed 
till  the  year  1820.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore  to  reside  with  hia  frther. 
and  there  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Boisseau, — a  man  eminently  akilM 
in  teaching,  and  distinguished  for  the  fervour  of  his  piety.  From  euh 
childhood  he  had  discovered  a  great  fondness  for  oratory ;  and,  bj  this  tiw. 
it  seemed  to  have  grown  into  a  passion.  He  was  instrumental,  daring  Mi 
connection  with  this  school,  in  forming  a  Society  among  the  pnpili  ftr 
improvement  in  declamation ;  and  in  these  exercises  he  used  to  take  ik 
most  intense  delight.  He  soon  projected  the  plan  of  eonneoting  with  ik 
other  exercises  that  of  debating ;  but  this  suggestion  found  little  hiwm 
with  his  fellow-students,  on  the  ground  that  they  felt  ihemselres  whoflr 
inadequate  to  it.  He,  however,  shrewdly  contrived  to  engage  them  m  % 
warm  discussion  on  this  very  subject,  and  then  sportively  and  triumphaiidf 
rei^arked  to  them  that  they  had  been  ardently  debatbg  to  show  that  tk} 
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reve  unable  lo  debate.  The  resaU  wasihat  his  pTopoaal  immediaielj  took 
effect,  and  the  new  exercise  became  so  popular  aa  entirely  to  snpersede  that 
w^liich  formed  the  original  object  of  the  Association. 

In  the  autamn  of  1824,  he  left  school,  and  in  January,  1825,  was  matri- 
culated as  a  student  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  under  David 
ELoffman,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law.  .  Be  entered  upon  his  studies  with  great 
vigour  and  alacrity,  feeling  that  the  profession  opened  a  £no  field  for  his 
peculiar  talents,  and  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  standing 
u,%  the  head  of  it.    Shortly  after  he  began  his  course,  a  **  Law  Institute  " 
"waa  formed  by  the  students,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  con- 
neoted  with  their  studies ;  and  in  forming  and  conducting  this  association,  he 
took  an  active  part.     He  was  particularly  interested  in  what  he  called  the 
philosophy  of  the  science, — ^in  tracing  out  the  reasons  of  enaetments,  and 
the  origin  of  customs, — discovering  those  expedients  for  eyasion  which  the 
I^w  anticipated,  and  marking  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions.     The  Professor 
offered  a  premium  of  a  gold  .medal  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  on  any 
given  subject.    Mr.  Winchester  resolved  to  try  for  the  prise,  and  had 
aotvally  made  considerable  progress  in  an  Essay  entitled  **A  brief  history 
of  the  potest  as  aiitnandi  from  the  earliest  times."     But  before  it  was 
completed,  his  thoughts  were  directed  with  great  intensity  to  the  subject  of 
religion.     He  had  been,  for  several  years,  an  attendant  upon  an  Episcopal 
Church ;  but  was  now  induced  occasionally  to  attend  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  William  Nevins,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
and,  after  a  while,  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Nevins'  Bible  class,  which 
included  abo  some  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  con- 
ducted partly  by  the  Rev.  John  Breckenridge.    In  March,  1827,  an  exten- 
aive  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  the  two  congregations, — of  which 
many  in  the  Bible  class,  and  young  Winchester  among  the  rest,  were  reck- 
oned as  subjects.     On  the  6th  of  May  following,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Communion   of  the   Church   under  the  pastoral  care  of  the   Rev.  Mr. 
Nevins. 

He  had  now  nearly  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to  admission  to  the 
Sar ;  and  his  prospects  of  success  in  his  profession  were  scarcely  exceeded 
by  those  of  any  young  man  of  his  time.  But  the  religious  change  which 
had  been  wrought  in  him  immediately  suggested  the  inquiry  whether  it  was 
not  his  duty  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  after  ponder- 
ing the  question  most  devoutly  and  earnestly,  he  felt  constrained  to  return 
to  it  an  affirmative  answer ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  some  of  his  nearest 
friends,  including  his  father,  strongly  opposed  his  taking  such  a  step.  In 
coming  to  this  determination,  he  felt  that  his  plans  of  worldly  ambition  must 
all  be  sacrificed,  as  well  as  the  cherished  hopes  of  his  friends  disappointed ; 
but  his  convictions  of  duty  did  not  allow  him  to  hesitate  which  side  of  the 
alternative  to  choose. 

In  November,  1827»  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  where  he  was  sustained  chiefly  by  the  relics  of  an  estate,  to 
which,  as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  he  was  lawful  heir.  In  the 
autumn  of  1829,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore, 
and  shortly  after  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Mr.  Nevins'  Church.  In  the 
spring  of  18S0,  Irhile  he  was  yet  purpuing  his  studies  at  PriQoeton»  he  wm 
Antounonsly  ealled  to  be  the  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Preabyicnan;  CAuudi  in 
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Philadelphia,  then  yaoanfc  by  the  remoYal  of  the  Ber.  Jobn  H 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed,  Maj  4«  1830. 

On  the  8th  of  Jnne  following,  he  was  married  to  Qraoe» 
Alexander  and  Frances  (Crane)  Mactier,  of  Baltimore, — a  ladj  CTcry 
qualified  for  the  important  sphere  in  which  her  lot  was  to  be 
had  four  children,  all  of  whom  snrvived  their  &ther. 

After  a  residence  in  Philadelphia  of  about  seven  years,  diiiiBg  wbidi 
he  maintained  his  position  as  a  minister  with  great  dignity  and  mltifiiy,  K 
health  became  much  impaired,  and  he  determined,  in  aooordance  with  tk 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  visit  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Island  of  Caha 
By  this  tour,  his  health  was  decidedly  improved,  and  a  new  impulse  acemd 
to  have  been  given  to  his  physical  constitution.  In  the  spring  of  18S7,  hi 
resigned  his  charge,  and  was  employed  as  an  Agent  of  the  General  Anmm 
biy's  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  jeer,  hi 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  large  and  flourishing  Presbyterian  Gesg» 
gation  in  Natches,  Mi.  Believing  that  the  change  of  elimmie  would  k 
ftivourable  to  his  health,  and  that  his  field  of  useMness  would  at  least  nrt 
he  contracted  by  a  removal  thither,  he  accepted  the  call  and  removed 
his  family  to  Natches.  Here  he  continued  in  the  faithful  and 
discharge  of  his  duties  for  nearly  four  years. 

In  May,  1841,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  tbe  Gesflil 
Assembly ;  and  it  was  no  common  testimony  of  respect,  considering  hii  a^ 
that  he  should  have  come  within  two  votes  of  being  chosen  Moderalntf 
that  venerable  Body. 

Having  leave  of  absence  from  his  congregation  for  six  months,  he  sfaihi 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  to  visit  his  friends^  and 
somewhat  extensively  in  the  North.  After  stopping  a  little  si 
Falls,  and  making  the  tour  of  Canada,  during  which  time  his  health  wm 
evidently  in  an  enfeebled  state,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  Tork,  wA 
the  intention  of  soon  pursuing  his  homeward  way.  On  the  22d  of  Aigec 
he  preached  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Lafoyette  Place  an  impreoin 
and  earnest  Discourse  from  the  text — **  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  ibl 
ho  also  reap.*'  During  the  following  week,  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Wes 
Point,  and  when  he  returned,  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  seriously  i 
.posed.  His  case  gradually  assumed  a  more  alarming  character,  and 
nated  in  congestion  of  the  brain.  At  half  past  five  o'clock  on 
morning,  the  Slst  of  August,  it  was  discovered  that  his  spirit  had 
away.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  relative,  Alexander  G.  Mactier,  Mt^ 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Baltimore,  and  placed  in  the  Maetier  nak 
in  Green  Mount  Cemetery. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Winchester's  publications  ; — Compaakn  Ir 
the  Sick,  altered  from  Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Companion;  with  tdfi- 
tions,  1833.  Christian  Counsel  to  the  Sick,  1836.  A  Discourse  at  (M^ 
land  College,  1888.    Family  Religion,  1841.     Theatrical  amnsemeDla. 

FROM  THE  HEY.  WILLIAM  EN6LES,  D.  D. 

PaxuLDsmuAf  September  tf,  1MB. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  transmit  yoa  aiiv 
MooUeetions  of  my  much  esteemed  and  lamented  friend,  the  lata  Ber* 
Winchester. 
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Tn  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  aboTe  the  mediam  height,  finelj 
portioned,  erect  and  graceful  in  bis  carriage,  with  a  fitce  in  which  dignity  and 
exieYolence  were  happily  blended.  When  animated  in  oonTersation  or  in  public 
p^sULing,  his  eye  expressed  his  emotions,  and  beamed  with  light.  His  counte- 
sknce  ID  repose  was  indicative  of  gentleness;  but  when  the  occasion  demanded, 
;  could  express  firm  determination,  and  even  severity.  In  the  pulpit,  or  on  the 
ooT  of  a  deliberative  body,  although  his  appearance  was  youthful,  his  person 
rma  commanding,  his  self-possession  perfect,  his  gesticulation  easy  and  graceful, 
^i3  voice  full  and  well  modulated,  and  his  whole  manner  peculiarly  oratorical. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  course,  Mr.  Winchester  was  strongly 
adined  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  was  evidently 
»r«ixnmelled  by  notes.     In  an  experiment,  always  perilous  to  a  young  pastor,  froo^ 
ts  tendency  to  mere  verbiage,  he  may  have  often  failed;  but,  careful  to  arrange 
lis  thoughts  in  the  study,  prabtice  gave  him  the  most  desirable  facility  in 
sirpressing  them  before  a  public  assembly.    During  his  last  visit  to  the  North, 
tl&ero  was  perceptible  a  very  marked  improvement  of  his  pulpit  efforts.     The 
ftnunie-work  of  his  sermons  was  more  logical,  the  thoughts  richer  and  more  con- 
densed, and  the  expression  of  them  more  forcible  and  fluent.    In  doctrinad 
preaching,  in  which  he  often  indulged,  as  well  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  a  natural 
predilectionj  he  was,  as  I  have  heard  some  of  his  stated  and  most  intelligent 
hearers  say,  highly  instructive.    He  excelled  too  in  his  hortatory  addresses,  and 
"vras  often  particularly  pungent  in  his  appeals  to  the  conscience.    Imagination 
\9'tLB  not  his  predominant  faculty;  and  yet  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  it. 
It  was  perhaps  more  perceptible  in  the  freedom  of  familiar  conversation,  than  in 
bis  public  addresses.     The  bent  of  his  mind  was  for  argument  and  discussion; 
and  in  deliberative  bodies  he  was  often  listened  to  with  pleasure,  if  not  surprise, 
for  the  happy  facility  he  displayed  in  developing  a  point  of  controversy,  particu- 
larly when  it  related  to  ecclesiastical  law.    If  he  was  not  always  right,  be  wa^ 
at  least  always  plausible  and  ingenions.    His  appearance  before  the  Assembly 
•f  1S34  will  long  be  remember«^.    The  subject  under  discussion  related  to  the 
l^rounda  of  appeal.    He  was  yonig,  he  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  great 
minority  of  the  members;  and  nothing  unusual  was  expected  of  him  when  he, 
took  the  floor.    The  subject  was  a  dry  one,  and  seemingly  afforded  but  little 
scope  for  the  display  of  oratorical  power;  yet  it  was  the  kind  of  subject  with 
which  be  loved  to  grapple.    In  the  discussion  of  it,  the  energy  of  his  mind  was 
fully  tasked;  his  eye  kindled,  the  best  points  of  his  naturally  oratorical  manner 
were  brought  forth,  and  with  the  self-possession  of  a  practised  debater,  he 
reasoned  his  points  with  a  cogency  and  fluency  which  carried  conviction  to  many 
minds,  and  held  the  attention  of  the  house  for  more  than  two  hours.     This  effort, 
like  many  preceding  ones  in  the  inferior  Courts  of  the  Church,  afforded  flie 
requisite  proof  that,  had  he  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  agreeably  to  his  first 
intentions,  he  would  have  become  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
Esteemed  as  he  was  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  displayed  still  higher  power 
as  a  debater;  and  familiar  as  I  was  with  his  manner  on  such  occasions,  I  cannot 
recall  the  instance  in  which  he  was  betrayed  into  discourteous  warmth  by  strong 
opposition,  or  even  defeat. 

Mr.  Winchester  was  exemplary  in  his  domestic  relations,  warm  in  his  attach- 
ments, true  in  his  friendships,  and  amiable  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  Ho 
was  ardently  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  always  prepared  to  defend  them.  He  frequently  contributed  to  the  periodi- 
cal press,  and  wrote  several  original  works,  which  were  creditable  alike  to  his 
head  and  his  heart. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  ENGLES. 


FBESBTTSBIAH. 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM  WITHERSPOON/ 

1880—1846. 
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STBuniAH  WiTHUfiFOOH,  &  8on  of  Tkooias   and  Jem 
bon  on  Black  Biyer,  near  Kingslreey  in  Willi bbmIwij 
S.  (L,  «■  like  2d  of  Janaarj,  1805.     His  father's  paternal  gn» 
Joka  Wiiherspooo,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  grandfather  af 
WitWnpoon,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersej,  was  bcrs 
Scotland  in  1670 ;  was  driven  by  persecntion  to  Irelaad  k 
IfJp.  aid  Ktded  in  the  County  of  Down ;  and  remained  there  till  I7S1 
ie  Bunted  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  arrived  in  December  of  tha 
wife  having  died  on  the  passage.     He  settled  near  Kingitne. 
died  in  1737,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  at  the  old  WiHiii 
Church,  which  he  had  assisted  in  building. 
•f  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  though  not  wealthj,  wen  a 
wmWy  circumstances,  and  able  to  provide  for  tbe  libeial  eda* 
^Sdren.    They  were  both  devout  members,  and  the  hAe 
«f  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  nothing  could  ezeeed  the  an 
which  they  bestowed  especially  on  the  spiritual  intensu  of 
As  one  of  the  fruits  of  their  parental  fidelity,  thii  sot 
IT  «shneed  religion,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  his  fkith  at  tk 
jf  aboat  axteen. 
La  1$^,  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Greene  County,  Ak. 
Fsvraas  to  this,  he  had  partly  fitted  for  College  at  the  Bethel  Aeadeaiy  ii 
T«Ek  Daitnei,  S.  Cand,  after  hb  removal,  completed  his  preparataoa 
ife  &rr.  Heary  White,t  at  the  Concord  Academy,  which  was  in  the 
ihat  vieiaity  of  hb  fitther's  new  residence.     He  entered  the  Junior  dsa 
tf  CaM  Ckkga,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  and  graduated  in  18S& 
W»  tihaa  ittaiatd  to  his  father's  in  Alabama,  placed  himself  under  the  can 
tf  ilhr  Pmhytery  of  South  Alabama,  and  pursued  his  theological  sto&i 
the  direction  of  the  Be  v.  James  Hillhouse.t     He  was  liccMed 
the  Gospel  on  the  23d  of  October,  1830 ;  and  was  ordained  to  ik 
tal  a>Mk  «C  the  Ministry  on  the  10th  of  November,  1832. 

)lr.  Withersfoea^s  whole  ministerial  life  was  passed  in  AUKmw>y     s^m 
Att\»  iMttsan  he  went,  under  direction  of  his  Presbytery,  as  a  aussiot- 
^  w  ^  C^air^  at  Ouchy  Valley  in  Florida,  where  he  was  oconpied  Ir 
Mattha.    After  this  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  in  different  plaoe§» 
«W  tttttr  part  of  the  y^  1831,  or  early  in  1832,  when  he  was  inviu^ 
t  Kkwptk  m  Lowndesborough,  then  in  the  bdunds  of  his  Presbyterr. 


.yftc.  His  IiIi  lntfcii,    rt  J.  M.  WithenpooD,  and  B«t.  J.  M.  JfeSee.— Dr.  KaUl 
«f  tkt  SjBod  of  AUbama.— Preabjterian,  1846 


Wana  «m  frftdoatod  at  Williams  College  In  r8l2,  stodled  ThtiAogj  and  ««at  b 
^  «« tlb»  la  «f  April,  1624,  was  reoeired  as  a  member  of  th«  Pyeal^tofj  «f  Ak- 
^*  :i^Mlli  CaraKaa  CoogreipUioiial  Association.  For  some  tame  vnriom  to  iUk 
"aYi^^iC  **  *^  mianonaiy  within  tbe  bounds  of  that  Presbjrteiy.    He  was  for 


^  ^  ^  OMMwd  Aeademy.    But,  in  oonseqaenee  of  feeble  health,  he  was  aUc,  k 
V  f^tftiam  b«t  tittle  ministerial  labour.    He  died  after  a  atrera  illaca  «f  lai 
M  Me  I3ah  ef  Uarrib,  1S29,  near  Claiborne,  Ala. 

ef  the  Presbjtery  of  Sooth  Carolina,  settled  in  Qrecnsboruufh,  Ak.*  u 

^m  leetired  a  member  of  the  Presbjrteiy  of  Alabama,  on  the  Uth  if 

I  ^msmmsbIv  lahorions  pastor,  and  an  ^eotire  and  popalar 

eft  tka  ITth  of  Kovamber,  IBSfi. 
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a  stated  supply*    Ha?iRg  remaiiMd  beve  not  Ux  from  two  yean,  ho  was 

<ft«ll6d  in  tho  samo  oapaoity  to  tlie  Gburch  at  Claiborne,  whore  he  eontinned 

^  until  aome  time  ia  the  year  18S6.    He  then  aeeepted  an  invitation  to  tho 

Oburoh  in  Oreensborough,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  in  1888.     In  the 

spring  of  1843,  his  health  beoame  so  infirm  that  he  fonnd  himself  quite 

iuofkpacitated  for  publio  speaking,  and  he  acoordingly  felt  constraineid  to 

resign  his  pastoral  charge.    This  he  did  not  without  great  reluctance,  as  his 

labours  here  had  been  richly  blessed,  and  the  Ohurch  which  he  found  con- 

sisting  of  a  few  members,  had  greatly  increased  under  his  minbtrations,  in 

respect  to  both  numbers  and  efficiency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  the  Alabama 

Professorship  in  Oglethorpe  UniTenity.     Having  accepted  this  appointment, 

he  undertook  to  raise  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  Professorship,  and  he 

was  prosecuting  his  agency  with  very  promising  success.    Whilst  attending 

the  sessions  of  his  Presbytery  at  Centre  Kidge  Church,  with  every  prospect 

of  being  permitted  to  labour  for  years  in  the  new  field  to  which  Providence 

had  called  him,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  what  proved  to  be  a 

mortal  malady.     The  Presbytery,  previous  to  adjournment,  had  a  season  of 

united  and  earnest  prayer  in  his  behalf;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  their 

homes,  when  they  were  followed  with  the  sad  tidings  that  this  beloved  and 

honoured  brother  had  closed  his  earthly  labours.     He  died  of  ossification 

of  the  heart,  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  James  M.  Calhoun,  at  Rich- 

mond,  Dallas  County,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1845,  and  his  remains  were 

removed  for  burial  to  Grcensborough,  which  had  been  the  prinppal  scene  of 

his  pastoral  labours.     The  Professorship  which  he  had  accepted,  has  since ' 

heen  fully  endowed,  and,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  memory,  is  called  by 

bis  name. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  had  been  pre-eminently  a  man  of  affliction.  His  whole 
family  had  gone  before  him  to  the  grave,  except  one  brother,  who  reached 
him  but  a  few  hours  before  his  departure.  The  meeting  was  one  of  most 
tender  and  overwhelming  interest.  The  dying  man  embraced  his  brother 
with  inexpressible  joy,  thanking  Gk>d  that  he  was  permitted  to  see  him  once 
more  in  the  body.  He  told  him  that  he  should  die  soon,  but  that  he  did 
not  fear  death,  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Being  who  would  certainly  do 
'  with  him  what  was  right.  That  night  his  disease  evidently  gnined  upon  him ; 
but  he  was  sustained  by  the  precious  promises  of  God's  word,  many  of 
'  which  he  repeated  with  an  air  of  serene  and  grateful  triumph.  The  next 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  his  brother  said  to  him, — *'  You  ore  now  amidst 
the  waves  of  Jordan;'*  and  he  answered  with  a  smile — **  Yes,  and  I  shall 
soon  see  our  father  and  all  the  family,  and  you  alone  are  left  behind." 
Death  now  proceeded  to  do  its  work.  Without  a  groan,  or  a  struggle,  or 
any  thing  to  indicate  suffering,  hi^  spirit  gently  passed  away  to  its  eternal 
home. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  married,  in  the  year  1832,  to  Anno  Eliza,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Goode,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  They  had  three 
children,  all  of  whom  died  before  their  parents.  Mrs.  Witherspoon  died  at 
Greensborough,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  aged  thirty-five  years.  She  was 
eminently  fitted  for  her  station,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  helpmeet  for 
her  husband. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Alabama,  at 
their  meeting,  October  25, 1845, — ^five  days  after  Mr.  Wither^poon's  death: 


T0O  pBSsmmttAv. 

*<  The  eonmittM  Appointed  to  prepare  a  mimie,  in  co— eqntiwi  of  Ai 
heavy  bereavemeDts  soBiaiiied  by  the  Synod,  in  the  death  of  the  thne 
bdoyed  brethren,  £.  0.  Martin,*  F.  H.  Porter,t  and  T.  S.  Witbenpoea. 
wonl)|l  offer  the  following : — ^That  whilst  these  aflietive  diapensationa  of 
Divine  Providence  are  to  ns  wrapt  in  the  most  profonnd  mystery,  aod  ait 
such  as  to  fill  our  hearts  with  anguish ;  whilst  they  eall  londly  upon  ^werj 
member  of  this  Synod  to  hnmble  himself  before  (}od,  it  is  eertainl  j  a  eaa« 
of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Chnroh,  and  of  eneoaragement  ta  n, 
to  loam  that  they  all  left  us  in  the  triumphs  of  fidth,  with  the  full 
of  a  future  and  glorious  immortality.  We  have  only  to  pray  that  the 
enee  of  their  good  example,  their  leal  and  attaohment  to  the  cause  of  Chriitr 
may  long  be  felt  upon  our  hearts,  and  upon  the  hearts  of  all  to  whoaa  thsf 
once  ministered.*' 


FROM  TH£  REV.  BOBERT  KALL,  D.  D. 

Moans,  Mmj  WO,  USf. 

Dear  Brother:  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  iadadea 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Withbbspoon  in  your  work  earn- 
memoratiTe  of  the  prominent  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country.  This  vS 
be  a  service  most  acceptable,  not  only  to  his  friends,  but  to  the  chorcfaca  ia  Ab* 
bama,  to  whom  the  name  of  Witherspoon  is  ''  as  ointment  poured  forth." 

At  the  time  of  my  licensure  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabaaia«  Mm. 
Witherspoon  was  a  young  but  active  member.  From  that  time  till  hia  rkath  s 
period  of  twelve  years  —  we  were  intimate  friends,  ever  communicating  matt 
freely  on  the  various  duties,  and  trials,  and  difficulties,  incident  to  ministerial  lik 
In  the  providence  of  God,  we  were  thrown  together  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  mwA 
missionary  work.  Many  were  the  protracted,  sacramental,  and  camp*  meetofi 
we  conducted,  and  in  which  we  laboured  for  days  and  even  weeks,  with  thm 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  which  are  seen  in  the  awakening  and  edifi- 
cation of  God's  people,  and  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  the  ungodly^Ha  al 
which  he  was  a  '*  true  yoke  fellow.''  I  had  every  opportunity  of  knowii^  hoa^ 
of  knowing  him  in  the  private  walks, — even  the  closet  commmniigB,  of  ikt 
Christian  minister.  Many  and  precious  have  been  our  seasons  of  private 
tion.  Our  practice  was  to  retire  to  the  woods  and  engage  in  prayer  before 
into  the  pulpit,  and  then  from  the  pulpit,  to  make  our  way  to  the  woods 
And  we  felt  that  this  was  the  secret  of  that  success  which  so  often  crowned 
labours. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  of  medium  height,  slender  frame,  thin  visage,  dark  •t«, 
a  keen,  discerning;  eye,  and  of  easy,  gentlemanly  manners.    Your  first  tmpns- 


SxAir  Olds  Mabtiv  wai  bora  in  XJiiderhUl,  Vt.,  April  16,  ISOS.    He  earij 

remarkable  foDdoess  for  books,  and  wai  ready  to  make  aar  nerillee  for  the  tntJulgmw  «f  Ihk 
taite.  He  became  in  due  time  a  stndent  at  the  Univeriity  of  Vermont,  whef«h«  ^^oywi  • 
high  reputation  aa  a  acholar,  and  graduated  in  1831.  The  next  year  he  waa  lieeBaad  l»  mm! 
by  the  Northwestern  Asioeiation  of  Vermont,  and  in  1833,  went  to  Alnbama  at  no  Ag«i  if 
the  American  Sunday  Sohool  Union.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1834,  he  waa  reeciwi  w^m 
the  oare  of  the  South  Alabama  Presbytery,  and  on  the  Slst  of  Norember,  18a5»  was  oiMM 
and  installed  Pastor  of  Hopewell  and  Sandy  Ridge  Churohes.  After  an  able,  aelf-deani^ 
and  highly  suooessfnl  ministry  of  about  ten  years,  he  died  of  consumption  on  the  3d  of  Ibz3| 
1845.    His  death  bed  was  a  most  edifying  scene  of  Christiaa  fUth  ana  triumph. 


meeting, 
parents  carried  their  children  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  to  hare  them  baptised.  He  _ 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama  in  the  spring  of  1828 ;  and  laboured  both  as  an  ff*ftT«»4iyrf 
youth,  and  a  prsaoher  of  the  Oospel,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  oatil  hk  death.  »fcaA 
eoeurred  in  the  year  1846.    He  has  four  woug  now  (IMf)  miniiten  of  the  ~ 
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liAna  woold  be  dccidedlj  &Toimbley  and  gabtequent  aoqnmiBUnce  would  cooflnn 


Mr.  Wkherapoon  was  oapable  of  prolbaBd  and  laboriolu  thought,  though  he  did 
not  often  give  himself  to  aeTere  ioYestigationa.  Not  but  he  was  a  lover  of  booka 
And  of  close  thinking;  but  in  those  days,  such  were  the  moral  and  spiritual  des- 
titutions of  the  Church  in  this  region,  and  such  the  Macedonian  cry  from  the 
^whole  of  South  Alabama,  that  little  beyond  the  necessary  pulpit  preparations 
unM  attempted  by  any  of  our  ministers.  His  mind  was  Ytry  quick  in  its  opera- 
tions, and,  apparently  without  an  effort,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  any  sub- 
ject,  if  not  master  of  it.  As  to  his  moral  character,  he  was  above  suspicion. 
Ho  '*  hated  every  false  way.^' 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  at  once  argumentative  and  persuasive.  These  were  his 
leading  characteristics.  His  strong  arguments  and  tender  appeals  emphatically 
constituted  his  power  in  the  pulpit.  By  the  one,  he  disarmed  the  sinner;  by  the 
other,  he  led  him  to  the  Gross.  Even  when  he  preached  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
he  did  it  in  such  an  affectionate  and  subdued  spirit,  that  you  could  not  resist  the 
impression  that  he  was  '*  speaking  the  truth  in  love.*' 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  after  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  should  add — 

he  was  a  popular  preacher — ^popular,  not  because  of  eccentricities,  or  of  over* 

irrought,  astounding  figures  and  illustrations;  for  of  these  he  had  none,-— but  on 

Skooount  of  his  real  substantial  excellence.      He  was  deservedly  one  of  our 

favourites.    We  admired  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  we  admired  and  loved  him  out 

of  it.    And  then  he  was  such  a  cheerful  Ghristian,-»so  accessible,— so  at  home 

every  where  and  with  every  body.    I  have  no  doubt  but  this  was  an  important 

element  of  both  his  popularity  and  his  usefulness.    His  religion  was  not  of  the 

gloomy  and  morose  type.     The  young  approached  him  without  feeling  that  they 

were  entering  a  religious  cloud.     With  him  the  transition  from  the  pulpit  to  the 

fiocial  circle,  and  from  the  social  circle  back  again  to  the  pulpit,  was  easy  and 

natural; — such  as  not  to  diminish  the  solemnity  and  authority  of  the  one,  or  to 

east  a  shade  over  the  rational  enjoyments  of  the  other.    In  this  particular,  he 

was  truly  a  remarkable  man.     He  possessed  an  ezhaustless  fund  of  anecdote, 

and  powers  of  mimicry  almost  unrivalled ;  and,  on  fitting  occasions,  he  could  deal 

out  the  former,  and  bring  into  exercise  the  latter,  with  as  much  effect  as  any 

other  man.     But  there  was  never  the  least  approach  to  this  sort  of  indulgence 

in  the  pulpit;  though  I  have  seen  him  in  circumstances  in  which  his  irrepressible 

good-humour  had  full  play  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  his  entering  it. 

His  most  powerful  sermons  were  delivered  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  previous  retirement.  An  instance  now  occurs  to  me: — 
By  the  appointment  of  Presbytery,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to  preach  an 
Ordination  Sermon.  He  had  no  written  preparation  for  the  occasion,  nor  had 
he  even  selected  a  text.  We  took  tea  together — a  number  of  us — where  there 
was  quite  an  overflow  of  the  social  feeling;  and  Brother  Witherspoon  had  his 
full  share  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  main  service  of 
the  evening.  We  walk  together  to  the  house  of  God.  The  solemnities  of  the 
hour  are  upon  him.  ''What  shall  I  do?"  The  bow  is  unstrung  no  longer. 
"  Separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God,"  is  his  text.  A  more  powerful  and  appro- 
priate sermon  I  never  heard.  He  surpassed  himself.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes  of  that  night  opens  afresh  in  my 
bosom  the  fountain  of  deep  feeling.  Said  a  prominent  lawyer,  on  leaving  the 
church, — *'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  sermon  ?  When  he  closed,  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  keep  from  applauding  him."  He  had  spoken  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  congregation  felt  its  power.  Do  you  say, — '*  Rash  man!  Why,  under 
the  circumstances,  did  you  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  Presbytery?  Or, 
having  consented  to  do  so,  why  did  you  mingle  with  your  friends  in  their  blithe- 
some repartees  till  the  hour  of  worship  arrived  ? "     No,  he  was  not  rash — 
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9M,  as  he  waS)  from  ins  weral  datvtioiMi— no 

knew  where  next  his  strength  lay — m  <A« 
la  that  eveatag's  flow  of  apirtty  tfaara  was 
-it  was  the  BpaikUiig»  gnshingstreaia,  sjaiugwg 
to  dash  away, — the  miglity  riTer,  giTiDg  lilo  and 
That  he  ooaseated  to  the  wishes  of  his  Piaabylerj' 
lovely  trait  of  his  chaiaetor.  It  was  a  rulo  with  him,  from 
hns  to  depart,  to  de  wkaUv^  the  Pre^Unf  etdUd  kim  lo 
of  hisortiaatioB  *'  promise  of  satjeetion  to  his  brethren  in  tba  JLood,* 
of  coasdenoe  with  him.  "  Brethren,  if  yon  say  it  ia  any  daty  t» 
go  m  Africa,  God  helping  nie,  I  will  go.'*  Under  ^  operation  of  tUa  raio, — 
fro  I  aasare  yon  tiie  brethren  did  not  suflhr  it  to  become  obsolete, — lio  waa,  frr 
yesaa,  Ifte  workii^  member  of  the  Presbytery.  As  Stated  Clark,  whiek 
ia  htU  frr  ten  years,  his  duties  were  laborious,  and  yet,  they  wore  Imt-m, 

of  the  burdens  laid  upon  him.    Whatever  daty  we  assigned  him,  wa  flk 
that  he  would  do  it,  and  do  it  well.    Truly  he  waa  a 
Bwaibtir  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    We  were  wont  to  look  ap  to  ham, 
vithent  good  reason «— he  was  always  so  thoroughly  posted  in  all  Chmch 


I  should  do  injustice  to  the  character  of  this  excellent  brother,  if  I  ahoold  mC 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  his  connection  with  the  subject  of  slavery.  Ho  ais 
the  possessor  of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves — ^perhaps  thirty — ^wbom  he  had 
received  by  inheritance.  But  he  treated  them  almost  with  the  afiectiofli  «f  a 
frther.  Instead  of  constantly  employing  an  overseer,  he,  for  the  moat  part, 
employed  one  of  their  own  number,  a  venerable  old  pious  negro,  by  the  name  ef 
Paul,  who  was  greatly  respected  by  the  whole  community,  and  withal  was  it 
some  sense  a  preacher, — to  take  the  general  direction  of  affairs  on  the  plantatim; 
and,  under  his  superintendence,  every  thing  moved  on  in  the  most  quiet  and  har- 
monious way.  Many  years  before  his  death,  he  offered  to  set  thorn  fr«o,  and  fr 
pay  the  expense  of  their  passage  to  Liberia, — and  this  was  a  standing  offer  aa  lso| 
as  he  lived;  but  they  uniformly  declined  it.  By  his  will,  he  preaentod  thca  tt 
Henry  Clay,  as  President  of  the  Colonisation  Society,  to  be  sent  to  Liberia,  sal 
his  will  has  accordingly  taken  effect. 

Such  WAS  Brother  Witherspoon,  as  I  knew  him.  The  Presbytery  thns 
their  obituary  notice  of  him : — *^  He  had  laboured  long,  and  laithfallj,  and 
He  fell  at  his  post,  on  the  field  of  labour,  beloved  of  the  Churches,  wept  for  by 
his  numerous  spiritual  children,  lamented  by  his  brethren  of  Presbytery,  sb4 
honoured  of  God.  His  Iras  a  bright  star,  that  suddenly  set  in  nneloadtd 
lustre." 

Yours  in  Christ, 

ROBEBT  NALL. 

FROM  THE  REY.  WILLIAM  H.  MITCHELL,  D.  D. 

FLoaavcK,  Ala.,  May  28,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  only  objection  to  complying  with  your  request  is  that  I M 

myself  quite  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  character  which  yoa  sA 

me  to  delineate.    I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  Mr.  Wither- 

sMAAo,  and  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  more  confidence,  as  I  know  that  it 

liady  passed  into  the  hands  of  my  esteemed  friend,  and  the  bosom  fnmi 

^.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nail,  whose  testimony  and  opinion  will,  on  ev«fy 

'  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  always  appeared  the  frank,  courteoos,  Ghristaa 

*•  conversational  powers  were  remarkable,  and  his  good-haoMor 

I  good-sense  to  render  him  the  life  of  ovary  circle  into  which  hi 
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%-*«  tliroWii.    flis  emotionst  nttvnr  lie  seemed  tcrhare  under  gpreftt  oonf rol ;  Itid 

lie  could  pass  from  the  stute  of  feeling  appropriate  to  one  set  of  cireumstances,  to 

tlie  stete  of  feeling  appropriate  to  another,  with  a  sort  of  graeeftil  fiicflity  that  I 

hare  searedy  witnessed  in  the  same  degree  in  any  other  person. 

As  a  preacher,  his  manner  *|ras  peculiarly  his  own.    Indeed  hj  some  he  was 

aeconnted  defldent  in  manner.    His  yoice  was  not  remarkable  ftir  either  depth 

or  compass.     His  utterance  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  occasionally,  when 

excited,  indistinct.    But  tfaotigh  he  did  not  possess  what  may  be  called  the 

graces  of  oratory,  he  had  that  which  was  fkr  better,  and  which  rendered  hia 

speaking  Immeasurably  more  impressive-^I  mean  the  intense  earnestness  of  a- 

man  who  deeply  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  subject.     There  was  no  attempt  at  fine 

speaking — no  roammg  orer  the  fields  of  science,  or  revelling  amidst  the  flowers 

of  rhetoric,  to  astound  or  to  entrance  his  audience.    He  did  not  essay  to  soar  to 

**  untrodden  heights,"  nor  was  he  ever  subject  to  precipitous  or  perilous  fidfs. 

But  if  glowing  fervour  and  undaunted  boldness;  if  erangdical  thoughts  tersely 

and  appropriately  expressed;  if  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  presented  with 

remarkable  simplicity  and  striking  beauty  of  illustration — ^if  these  constitute 

pulpit  eloquence, — then  Thomas  S.  Witherspoon  possessed  it  in  no  oi'dtnafy 

degree. 

**  No  itndied  •loqaenos  wu  thar*  dltplajed; 

"  No  pootrj  of  langnage  lent  iU  aid ; 

"**  Bat  |)laln  the  wordi  that  from  the  preaoher  eune : " 

Yet  you  could  not  listen  to  him  without  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his 
ruling  desire  was  to  convince  the  sceptio,  to  convert  the  ungodly,  and  to  quicken, 
edify  and  comfort  the  Christian. 

There  was  a  clearness  and  freshness  in  his  style,  and  a  vivacity  and  natural- 
ness in  his  manner,  which  rendered  him  attractive  to  all  classes.  He  was  espe* 
cially  remarkable  for  his  power  of  illustration — ^indeed  I  am  not  certain  but  that 
this  was  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  his  preaching.  He  dwelt  largely 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  always  exhibited  them  in  their  practical 
relations.  At  protracted  meetings,  and  during  seasons  of  revival,  he  was  much 
sought  after  by  his  brethren;  and  on  these  occasions  his  preaching  talents  always 
found  ample  scope,  and  were  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage.  When  he  held 
up  the  Cross  as  the  only  hope  of  a  lost  world,  there  was  sometimes  a  melting 
tenderness,  a  thrilling  power  in  his  utterance,  that  would  bring  the  tear  to  many 
an  eye.  He  was  emphatically  a  ready  man.  His  mind  was  a  well  furnished 
cabinet  in  which  all  the  materials  were  arranged,  assorted,  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate use;  and  hence,  let  the  exigency  be  what  it  might,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  a  well  read  theologian.  For  the  eminent  men  and  stand 
ard  authors  of  our  Church  he  had  a  high  veneration;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to 
bow  obsequiously  to  any  human  authority.  Not  that  he  was  a  hobby-rider,  or 
was  ambitious  to  appear  as  the  author  of  "new-fangled  notions,*' — ^but  he 
thought  for  himself;  and  even  when  he  adopted  the  thoughts  of  others,  it  was 
not  till  he  had  carefhlly  digested  as  well  as  weighed  them  by  an  independent 
intellectual  process. 

Among  what  I  would  call  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  his  great 
dislike,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  to  the  habit  of  preaching 
from  a  manuscript.  He  wrote  his  sermons»  but  he  neither  committed  them  to 
memory,  nor  carried  them  into  the  pulpit.  He  usually  read  them  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  left  them  in  his  study.  I  have  heard  him  ridicule  the  idea 
of  reading  the  Gospel.  '' Just  imagine  Paul" — he  would  say — *^  reading  th4 
Oospd  on  Mara  Hill  to  the  Mreopagitesl  "  I  have  seen  him  mimic,  in  a  most 
quizzical  manner,  a  preacher  poring  over  his  paper,  and  making  gestures  over  his 
head  at  the  people.  But,  in  doing  so,  he  did  not  intend  to  wouud  or  offend  those 
who  adopt  this  mode  of  preaching,  but  to  dissuade  his  younger  brethren  flrom 
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itj — ^MieTing,  aa  he  dtd»  that  it  wm  fitted  gnatljr  to  diminish  the  effect  of  te 
pulpit  oo  the  mMses. 

The  pietj  of  Mr.  Witherspoon  wng  of  an  exceedingly  cheerfol  tjpe;  and  jU. 
it  was  deep,  earnest  and  all  peirading.  There  was  no  sacrifice  that  be  was  aei 
willing  to  make  to  truth  and  duty.  He  had  much  of  Christian 
dernesSi  and  loveliness.  The  mirthfulness  and  gooil-httmoar  which 
xal  to  him,  and  which  so  much  delighted  his  friends,  were  often  to  himsrlf  an 
occasion  of  deep  regret  and  remorse;  and  I  belioTe  it  was  no  imooaanion  thmg 
for  him  to  find  his  own  heart  burdened  somewhat  in  proportion  as  he  bad,  kgr 
his  almost  matchless  wit>  contributed  to  warm  and  exhilarate  the  spirita  of 
others. 

In  love  for  the  Church  of  our  ikthers;  in  strong  desires  to  see  onr  Soatbera 
Zion  arise  and  shine;  in  comprehensive  and  active  benevolence;  in  admiration  far 
consecrated  talents;  in  warm  attachment  to  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ; 
in  self-denying  and  vigorous  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom, — I  may  safely  say  that  he  had  no  superior  in  Alabama.  His 
that  of  an  humble  Christian,  a  true  Philanthropist,  an  able,  diligent  and 
fttl  Minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  and  firatemally  yoars, 

WILLIAM  H.  MITCHKLL. 


-#»- 


SAMUEL  Mcculloch  Williamson  * 

1830—1846, 

Samubl  MoCulloch  Williamson,  the  second  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Williamson,  was  born  in  Northampton  County,  N.  C.,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1804.  In  his  early  years  he  evinced  great  strength  and  audoarcf 
feeling,  was  quick  and  generous  in  his  impulses,  reckless  of  danger,  and  far 
from  any  thing  that  gave  promise  of  his  becoming  a  minister  of  the  OospeL 
Having  been  prepared  for  College  at  the  Academy  at  Warrenton,  N.  C,  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1819,  and  graduated  in  1823.  Soon  after  hk 
return  home,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1825.  The  next  year  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  commenoed 
practice  in  partuership  with  John  Grundy,  son  of  the  Hon.  Felix  Grundy, 
with  every  prospect  of  early  attaining  to  eminence  in  the  profession.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  he  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  tmth  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Hall,  then  of  Murfreesboroogh,  and 
principally  by  means  of  reading  Doddridge's  '*  Rise  and  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion in  the  soul."  Whilst  there  was  much,  in  a  worldly  point  of  riew,  to 
tempt  him.  to  remain  at  the  Bar,  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  his  dutj 
to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  practicable,  he  abandoned 
his  profession,  and  commenced  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry.  Early 
in  1829,  he  went  to  Danville,  Ky.,  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  until  some  time  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Shiloh  Presbytery. 

After  his  licensure,  he  travelled  and  preached  for  some  months  in  the 
Western  District  of  Tennessee,  and  among  the  Chickasaw  and    Choctaw 
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Indians.  Abont  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  he  settled  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  remained  three  years, — ^being  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  of 
that  place.  When  he  commenced  his  labours  there,  there  were  but  few 
dwellings,  and  not  a  church  edifice  in  the  town ;  and  the  state  of  morals  was 
saoh  as  to  give  little  promise  of  comfort  to  the  minister  who  should  dare 
to  faithfully  do  his  duty.  Mr.  Williamson,  however,  addressed  himself  to 
hia  work  with  a  constancy  that  never  wavered,  and  a  firmness  thai  Bover 
faltered ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  vioe  and  impiety  quailed  before  him. 
His  labours  were  soon  owned  of  his  Gtmcious  Master;  ihe  First  Presbyte* 
rian. Church  in  Memphis  was  established  through  his  instrumentality;  and 
many  were  added  to  it  whom  he  was  permitted  to  reeognise  as  the  seals  of 
his  ministry.  In  connection  with  this  charge  he  preached  at  two  other 
stations,  distant, — the  one  ten,  the  other  twenty-four  miles.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  preach  five  times  a  week;  and,  in  order  to  meet  his 
appointments,  he  was  often  obliged  to  make  his  horse  swim  the  swollen 
streams  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
His  labours  as  an  Evangelist  were  particularly  successful. 

He  left  Memphis  at  the  close  of  1833,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1834  com- 
menced his  labours  at  the  Mountain,  and  Covington,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  preaching  with  great  fervoui^  and  effect  to  two  congregations. 
This  custom  of  preaching  to  joint  congregations  he  continued  till  his  death, 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  scarcity  of  ministers  in 
that  portion  of  the  Southwest.  In  1888,  he  removed  to  Lagrange,  and 
supplied  the  Churches  of  Lagrange  and  Bethany  till  1842,  when  he  removed 
to  Somerville,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  a  farm,)  still  preach- 
ing at  Bethany ;  and  in  the  supply  of  these  two  churches  he  continued  till 
bis  death.  His  whole  ministerial  life  was  spent  in  Tennessee.  His  last 
illness  was  contracted  while  preaching  at  Bethany  on  an  excessively  warm 
Sabbath  in  the  summer.  He  lingered  about  two  weeks  after  the  first 
attack,  and  died  with  perfect  composure  on  the  6th  of  July,  1846,.  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  first  married,  in  1831,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Ber. 
Bobert  Chapman,  D.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  After  her  death,  he  was  niarried  a  second  time,  in  1841,  to  Mary 
Jane,  daughter  of  Stephen  K.  Sneed,  of  Lagrange,  Tenn.  He  had  three 
daughters  and  one  son  by  the  first  marriage,  and  one  daughter  by  the  second. 
His  son,  a  graduate  of  West  Tennessee  College,  is  now  (1857)  practising 
Law  in  Somerville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  exceedingly  popular  in  each  of  the  congregations  to 
which  he  ministered.  He  was,  at  different  periods,  invited  to  several  larger 
and  more  influential  churches ;  but  he  chose  to  live  and  die  in  the  region 
where  he  commenced  his  ministry.  His  name  is  gratefully  and  reverently 
cherished,  not  only  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  stated  labonrs^ 
but  by  those  to  whom  he  occasionally  ministered,  and  indeed  by  the  whole 
surrounding  Christian  community. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  IRVING. 

MoBKisTOWK,  K.  J.,  July  20, 1857. 
Dear  Sir:  The  task  you  have  assigned  me  is,  in  many  respects,  an  agreeable 
•ne.    From  the  time  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williamson,  in  1840,  till 
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bis  dfftth>  I  was  either  an  stteodaiit  upon  his  ministrj,  an  inmate  of  Un  k4 
or  in  correspondence  with  faim»so  that  I  became  thoroughly  conversant  with 
bis  inner  and  outer  life.     I'o  me  his  memory  is  most  precious. 

He  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  height,  slender  in  form,  with  a 
countenance  ftill  of  life  and  expression.  In  his  movements  he  was  qaick;  in 
manners  dignified  and  polished, — ever  manifesting  in  his  intercoorse  with  the 
world  the  true  Christian  gentleman.  Far  removed  from  stiffness  and  formmlity, 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  notiiing  light  or  trifling  in  his  dememnoar.  He 
was  SKMr  natural,  in  all  cinde8,and  on  all  occasions.  His  lore  of  tmth  was  most 
intense,  while  a  deep  religious  principle  pervaded  his  acts  as  a  man  and  a  Qospd. 
nuDisteT'. 

In  his  friendship  he  was  ardent,  unselfish  and  slead&st,  aeeknig  the  goctd  of 
others  more  than  his  own.  In  his  disposition,  he  was  benevolent  and 
ate,  and  always  ready  to  grant  needed  assistance,  when  it  was  in  his  poi 
It  was  a  principle  with  him  never  to  refuse  those  who  solicited  alsis, 
when  seemingly  unworthy;  for  he  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  be  deeeiTBd 
many  times,  than  in  a  single  instance  turn  away  one  of  Christ's  ransomed  ones, 
unrelieved. 

But  whilst  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  about  his  private  and  social  life  that 
made  his  society  much  sought  after,  yet,  in  my  Judgment,  his  greatness  was 
developed  chiefly  in  the  pulpit.  There  he  riione  pre-eminently.  He  was  not  a 
learned  theologian — he  was  too  practioal  and  too  much  engaged  in  aetire  dvties 
for  that;  neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  was  great  in  depth  and  reach  of  intetteel — 
yet,  for  activity  and  enei^  of  mind*  deamess  of  thooght,  impresBiTi 
earnestness  of  manner,  and  fervid  unaffected  eloquence,  he  had  not  hin 
in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  in  the  whole  of  the  Western  District. 

As  a  man,  he  knew  not  fear.  But  whilst  he  was  bold  in  the  ntteranoe  ef 
truth,  it  was  associated  with  so  much  of  melting  tenderness  and  aflfeetion,  as  not 
only  to  gain  but  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience.  His  preaching  was  practied 
and  experimental,  rather  than  technically  doctrinal;  and  some  of  his  appeals  to 
the  sinner  I  have  never  heard  surpassed  by  any  preacher  in  this  or  other  lands. 
Though  be  cordially  received  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyteriu 
Church,  yet  they  were  so  presented  as  not  to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  those  whs 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  at  some  of  them  throqgh  a  distorted  mediom.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  a  prominent  individual  who  had  no  sympathy  with  Cal- 
vinism, listening  to  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  special  providence,  and  remark- 
ing afterwards  that,  as  Mr.  W.  unfolded  the  subject,  and  maintained  it  hy  eertaia 
arguments,  his  judgment  assented  to  the  whole  as  true;  but  when,  at  its  dese, 
he  affirmed  that  all  who  believed  the  doctrine  in  the  manner  presented  most 
necessarily  believe  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  decrees,"  he  revolted  at  the  concfai- 
sion;  and  he  afterwards  told  one  of  Mr.  W.'s  elders  that  his  minister  insidiously 
presented  '*  those  horrible  decrees  *'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disguise  them,  sad 
stealthily  obtrude  them  upon  those  by  whom  they  could  never  be  received. 

His  sermons  were  at  times  ornate  and  imaginative,  yet  bis  imagination  was 
chastened,  and  he  never  indulged  it  except  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  troth 
To  win  souls  to  Christ  was  evidently  the  grand  object  of  his  preaehing.  He 
seldom  wrote  out  a  sermon  in  full,  and  he  never  preached  from  a  mannseript 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  at  times  rapid,  though  distinct  in  his  ennnciatioo,*— 
having  a  clear,  silvery  toned  voice.  His  thoughts  were  nnifonnly  ezpmied  u 
appropriate  language  and  in  good  taste. 

He  was  a  laborious  minister,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  work  for  his  Master. 
Time  and  distance  were  not  thought  of,  if  he  could  accomplish  good.  His  minis- 
try was  a  successful  one,  and  in  periods  of  awakening  he  was  much  sought  after 
by  neighbouring  Churches,  when  he  would  labour  with  the  gzoatest  fgrnmrud 
assiduity.    On  such  occasions  he  was  largely  endowed  with  that  wisdom  which  is 
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so  important  and  neoesnrj  in  directing  inquirers  to  Christ.  He  had  a  quick 
insight  into  human  character,  and  seemed  to  read  the  inmost  workings  of  the  soul, 
and  seldom  was  he  deceived.  Thus,  whilst  an  acquaintance  of  my  own  was  under 
serious  impressions,  he  sought  to  engage  Mr.  W.  in  conTersalioii:  but,  though  he 
had  much  to  say  to  other  inquirers,  not  a  word  would  he  address  to  him.  This 
he  afterwards  told  me  was  the  very  treatment  he  needed — he  wished  to  shake 
off  his  convictions  and  get  into  controversy;  but  Mr.  W.'s  conduct  was  the 
m^ans  of  deepening  his  anxiety,  and  leading  him  to  the  Grots. 

A  slave  holder  by  inheritance,  at  one  time  he  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  relation*— at  any  rate,  the  responsibility  was  greater  than  he  was 
willing  to  bear.  This  led  him  to  take  measures  for  the  emancipation  ef  his 
slaves;  and^  for  this  purpose*  he  taught  them  all  to  read,  so  £ir  as  they  were  capa- 
ble of  being  taught,  furnished  each  one  with  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
started  to  one  of  the  new  free  States  to  purchase  land  where  they  might  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  But,  after  a  thorough  examination  into  the  condition  and 
privileges  of  the  free  blacks,  he  returned  home  with  a  saddened  heart,  deter- 
mined to  discharge  his  doty  fkithfully  to  them  whilst  under  his  care,  until  the 
way  should  be  clear  for  sending  them  to  Liberia.  This  design  was  frustrated. 
Yet  he  was  ever  a  kind  and  indulgent  Master,  and  was  regarded  by  his  slaves 
with  strong  affection. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Williamson  was  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  when 
he  delivered,  at  my  ordination  as  an  Evangelist  to  India,  antd  in  the  place  of  his 
early  labours,  a  charge  the  most  thrilling  and  impressive.  So  deep  were  his 
ennotions,  at  times,  that  he  could  scarcely  proceed.  The  tones  of  his  voice,  snd 
his  benevolent  and  tender  expression  of  countenance,  are  indelibly  impressed  on 
my  memory;  and  when  he  addressed  me  as  *'  his  son  in  the  faith,"  and  pre- 
sented me,  near  the  closd  of  his  charge,  with  a  beautiftil  Bible,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion,— "  The  Missionary's  Hope, "  the  scene  was  touching  beyond  all  description, 
not  to  myself  only,  but  to  the  whole  congregation.  There  was  scarcely  a 
dry  eye  in  the  house.  A  few  weeks  more,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  of  my 
best  and  dearest  friends,  and  one  who  was  instrumental  in  leading  me  to  the 
Saviour,  was  entombed,  to  gather  beauty  and  strength  for  the  resurrection. 
Though  dead,  he  lives  in  the  Ohorch,  in  many  brought  through  his  agency  to 
Christ,  and  in  several  who  are  procbuming  the  same  truth  he  loved  and  delighted 
to  preach. 

Long  will  his  memory  be  cherished  in  West  Tennessee,  as  an  eloquent  and 
effective  preacher,  a  feeling  and  loving  pastor,  an  honoured  fiiend,  a  devoted 
Christian,  and  a  highly  influential  man. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DAYID  IRYING. 
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JAMES  MORRISON  ARNELL  * 

1880—1850. 

James  Morrison  Abnsll,  a  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Marj  (Morrinn) 
Arnell,  was  born  in  Goshen,  Orange  Gonnty,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25tli  of  Septem- 
ber, 1808.  Both  parents  were  of  Scotch  and  Presbyterian  descent,  ffii 
father  Was  somewhat  distinguished  as  a 'medical  practitioner,  and  oontrib- 
nted  much  to  the  reputation  and  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Society  of  tht 
connty  in  which  he  lived.  The  early  years  of  the  son  seem  to  have  beea 
those  of  a  quiet,  studious,  ambitious  boy,  with  much  love  for  atady,  aal 
little  for  the  ordinary  active  sports  of  youth.  The  *^  Night  Thooghia"  and 
"Paradise  Lost"  were  among  his  favourite  books  at  this  period,  mad  he 
read  them  with  a  discriminating  relish  of  their  beautiee.  In  dae  tarn  ht 
became  a  member  of  Williams  College,  where  he  evinoed  a  high  cider  of 
talent,  and  took  rank  among  the  best  scholars  in  his  class.  He  gimdmiwi 
in  September,  1827,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  Greek  Oratimi*  He 
subsequently  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Eer. 
Dr.  £sra  Fisk,  the  minister  of  his  native  place;  and  in  April,  18S0,  be 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gk)spel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure,  Mr.  Arnell  went  to  the  South,  and  for  sx 
months  laboured  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  He  went  to  Tennessee,  in  the  i^»riag« 
or  early  in  the  summer,  of  1831,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  tlie  min- 
istry, and  installed  as  Pastor  of  Zion  Church,  near  Columbia,  in  that  State, 
on  the  Slst  of  March,  1832.  Here  he  continued  a  devoted,  asefai  aad 
most  acceptable.  Pastor,  till  the  close  of  life. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837,  Mr.  Arnell  feU  upon 
the  New  School  side,  though,  if  the  tone  of  his  spirit  is  to  be  inferred  frea 
the  few  productions  of  his  pen  which  I  have  seen,  he  could  have  had  little 
relish  for  controversy. 

Mr.  Arnell  died  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  at  bis 
residence  near  Ashwood,  Maury  County,  Tenn.,on  the  4th  of  March,  1850. 
In  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  collected. 
When  he  saw  that  he  had  but  a  little  longer  to  live,  he  desired  hia  family, 
and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  to  come  near  to  him,  and  having 
calmly  bade  them  an  affectionate  &rewell,  and  commended  them  and  hin- 
self,  with  an  unwavering  confidence,  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer,  he 
requested  his  attending  physician  to  place  him  in  the  most  comfortabk 
position  for  the  dying  struggle.  When  that  struggle  was  nearly  over,  he 
was  asked  if  he  knew  Dr.  B.,  who  had  just  reached  his  bedside ;  and  he 
replied  in  a  clear  voice, — *'  Yes,  and  love  him  too."  Having  said  these 
words,  he  fell  asleep. 

Mr.  Arnell  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  mud  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  it,  in  the  comparatively  new  conntfj  u 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  Colamhk 
Female  Institute,  and  delivered  an  Address  before  it  in  1846,  which  vm 
published,  and  which  is  characterised  by  a  rich  vein  of  poetic  beaaty,  ai 
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well  as  of  strong  praotioal  thought.  In  1847,  he  delivered  an  Address  before 
the  Literary  Societies  of  Jaokson  College,  which  was  also  published,  and 
which  would  rank  well,  in  point  of  conception  and  execution,  with  the  best  of 
that  numerous  class  of  productions,  which,  in  these  latter  years,  have  almost 
deluged  the  country.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  literary  and 
religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  among  others, -a  series,  under  the  title 
of  '*  Pulpit  Sketches,*'  to  the  Christian  Eeoord,  which  are  rare  specimens 
of  beautiful  composition. 

In  April,  1832,  Mr.  Arnell  was  married  to  Jane  Frierson,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Mayes,  M.  D.  She  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  but,  from  1808 
till  the  time  of  her  death,  resided  in  the  Frierson  settlement, — the  place 
where  her  husband  preached  and  died.  They  had  five  children, — three  sons 
and  two  daughters.     Mrs.  Arnell  died  on  the  3d  of  May,  1854. 

FROM  THE  BET.  WILLIAM  MACK. 

CoLuxBiA,  Tenn.,  May  18, 1857. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Shortly  after  my  removal  to  this  place  in  1843,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  James  Morrison  Arnell.  He  resided  about  six  miles 
West  of  this  town,  and  was  Pastor  of  the  Zion  Presbyterian  Church — a  church 
formed  by  a  colony,  which  came  early  in  the  present  century  from  South  Caro- 
lina. We  were  often  thrown  together,  occai^ionally  exchanged  pulpits-,  and,  at 
various  times,  assisted  each  other  in  Sacramental  meetings. 

Mr.  Arnell  had  seemingly  a  frail  constitution.  He  was  full  six  feet  in  height, 
and  very  slender.  His  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  and  his  complexion  somewhat 
dark.  His  general  appearance  indicated  both  feeble  health,  and  a  delicate  physi- 
cal organization. 

Of  retiring  disposition,  he  was  not  always  drawn  readily  into  conversation. 
A  stranger  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  reserved,  if  not  distant.  He 
was  not  easy  of  access — still  he  was  not  unsocial.  When  congenial  topics  were 
introduced,  and  the  feelings  became  enlisted,  the  natural  reserve  disappeared, 
and  the  social  qualities  shone  forth  in  an  agreeable  atid  entertaining  form. 

That  he  possessed  a  superior  mind,  those  who  listened  to  his  attractive  ser- 
mons can  testify.  He  was  an  earnest  student,  though  feeble  health  often 
required  him  to  desist,  for  a  time,  fh>m  pursuing  arduous  mental  labour.  His 
mind  was  well  stored  with  the  material  connected  with  his. profession,  and 
the  varied  departments  of  literature.  Practice  gave  him  the  hand  of  a  ready 
writer.  And  his  productions,  considered  as  literary  efforts,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  higher  character,  as  intended  to  promote  man's  wellbeing  and  God's  glory, 
deserve  no  ordinary  commendation. 

Mr.  Arnell,  as  a  preacher,  always  commanded  attention.  Though  his  elocu- 
tion was  not  of  the  highest  order,  his  discourses  had  an  interest  and  a  charm 
which  caused  any  mere  defect  in  delivery  to  be  easily  overlooked.  As  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  imaginative,  this  feature  of  his  mind  was  generally  promi- 
nent in  his  preaching.  Not  that  his  imagination  was  allowed  to  go  unbridled; 
but  still,  gems  would  sparkle  as  he  pursued  his  theme,  and  fine  poetic  thoughts 
attract  the  listening  ear.  These  did  not  seem  laboured  for,  but  came,  as  if  they 
rose  unbidden.  They  were  in  the  mind,  and  they  would  invariably  work  them- 
selves out,  and  become  graoefiilly  interwoven  with  the  web  of  sober  truth,  which 
formed  the  staple  of  aU  his  discourses.  They  startled  or  they  delighted;  yet 
the  solemnity,  the  sincerity,  the  fiiithfulness,  of  the  preacher,  showed  that  he  had 
nome  higher  end  to  gain  than  merely  to  present  a  b«iutiful  pictu<*^  '^^'^  "^•'^•▼e 
genius  kindled  and  glowed,  while  he  evidently  sought  to  p«  -^ 

Heaven. 
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Decision  was  a  marked  tntt  ia  his  charaoier.    It  appealed  m  pmBtowml 
in  Eodesiastical  Courta,  and  in  iiis  general  intercourse  wiib  his  lellov- 

Mr.  Arnell  was  settled  with  only  one  people.  For  many  yeara  he 
them  the  hread  of  life.  Seldom  absen.t  from  home,  his  Uktoars  were  confiaai 
principally  to  ttiat  one  flock.  The  reputation  that  he  has  gained,  is  what  n 
acquired  by  influence,  uQt  exerted  abroad  by  personal  contact,  bat  radiatio^ 
chiefly  from  a  single  point. 

He  was  a  good  man.  Death  found  him  calm»  resigned  and  ready.  From  timt 
to  time,  he  quietly  inquired  of  his  physician  respecting  the  progress  of  his  da- 
ease.  And  though  nature  put  forth  a  few  struggles,  the  last  mofneots  ef  tt 
were  like  the  spent  wave  djdng  away  upon  the  shore. 

Respectfully  yoars^ 

WILLIAM  KACK. 
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REUBEN   TINKER  * 

1830—1864. 

Eeubbn  Tinker,  a  son  of  Bafus  Tinker,  was  bom  in  Chester, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1799.  As  his  physical  oonstitution  was  not  rohoil, 
and  he  evinced  a  more  than  ordinary  aptitude  for  business,  it  was  deter- 
mined, when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  that,  instead  of  following  tbc 
occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  he  should  become  a  merdumt ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  clerkship  was  obtained  for  him  in  a  store  in  his  natire 
town.  Having  been  thus  employed  from  February,  1813,  to  August,  18IT, 
and  wishing  for  some  better  advantages  of  education  than  he  had  hithertt 
enjoyed,  he  gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  became  a  member  of  WestfieU 
Academy.  After  remaining  there  for  only  a  single  term,  he  was  agiia 
employed  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Westfield  ;  and  in  the .  autumn  of  1818,  W 
removed  to  Winsted,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  till  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
following  year,  acting  as  accountant  and  book-keeper  to  a  merchant. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1819,  and  during  an  extensive  revival  of  religisa 
in  Winsted,  that  his  mind  took  a  permanently  serious  direction.  Thoa^ 
his  exercises  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  strongly  marked  character, 
they  were  such  as  to  inspire  him  and  others  with  the  hope  that  he  haJ 
been  the  subject  of  a  gracious  renovation.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  U 
at  this  time  any  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  ;  for  the  sa»« 
autumn  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  engaged  in  another  mercantile  clerk- 
ship. Here,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1820, — ^his  twenty-first  birthday,  W 
united  with  the  Church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawm 
About  this  time  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  rejotosi 
greatly  in  the  opportunity  of  usefulness  thus  afforded  him. 

He  began  now  seriously  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  Ubcnl 
education,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  wkK 
seems  to  have  contributed  much  to  fix  the  purpose,  was  the  reflection  tbi 
he  should  thereby  meet  the  most  ardent  wish  of  a  pious  mother.  In  Jaaa* 
ary,  1821,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under  the  instmetion  of  Jere- 
miah Humphrey,  still  retaining  his  position  as  a  clerk,  and  mainlaimi^ 

*  MoBoir  prefixed  to  hk 
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bimielf  by  Ms  own  GMTDings.  In  April  fbllowing,  be  went  to  Aniberait 
Mass.,  to  prosecnte  bis  stndies  at  the  preparatory  sobool;  and,  baving  oow- 
tiiiued  in  eofaneotion  witb  tbat  sobool  till  the  antnmn  of  1823,  he  entered 
^  Amherst  College.  Here  he  maintained  an  excellent  standing,  both  as  a 
^  scholar  and  a  Christian,  through  his  whole  course,  and  was  graduated  witb 
bonoar  in  1827.  He  supported  himself  daring  this  period,  partly  by  teach* 
t  ing  a  school,  and  partly  by  performing  some  humble  services  in  oonaeotion 
e  witb  the  College ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  threw  hts  last  quarter  of  a  doUav 
I  into  the  missionary  box,  ''wondering,"  as  he  said,  **if  it  would  not  prove 
a  good  investment,  and  bear  him  a  round  interest.'* 

In  October  after  his  graduation,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Auburn 
I  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  course  in 
1830.  In  November  of  that  year,  he  was  ordained  to  the  (}ospel  ministry, 
at  Chester,  his  native  place,  by  the  Mountain  Association,  with  a  view  to 
bis  becoming  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Oospel  to  the 
Heathen,  almost  from  the  time  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry. 

On  the  14tb  of  November,  1830,  he  was  married  to  Mary  S.,  eldest 
daughter  of  Nathan  Wood,  formerly  of  Chester,  but  then  residing  in  Madi* 
son,  0.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Chester,  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service, — Mr.  Tinker  having  preached  on  the 
'  occasion  a  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
bad  come  to  hear  him,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Tinker  and  his  wife  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  ship 
New  England,  Captain  Parker,  which  sailed  from  New  Bedford  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1830,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Honolulu  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1831.  They  were  accompanied  by  several  other  m.issionaries,  and  all 
received  a  cordial  welcome,  not  only  from  those  who  had  preceded  them  in 
the  missionary  work,  but  especially  from  the. Queen,  who  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  testify  her  gratitude  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Evarts,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  under  whose  auspices  they  had  been  sent  out. 

Mr.  Tinker  reached  the  Islands  at  a  somewhat  critical  period.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Queen  and  the  Christian  Chiefs  were  making  a 
most  vigorous  effort  to  suppress  intemperance ;  when  the  question  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  priests  had  become  one  of  absorbing  interest ;  and 
when  there  were  serious  political  troubles  growing  out  of  the  jealousies  of 
rival  Chiefe,  aggravated  by  a  strong  dislike  still  felt  in  many  quarters,  of 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  In  spite  of  all  the  existing  difficulties, 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  so  encouraging  on  the 
whole  was  the  state  of  things,  that  the  next  year  a  large  reinforcement  was 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  mission.    . 

It  was  determined,  shortly  after  Mr.  Tinker's  arrival,  that  he  should 
reside  temporarily  at  Honolulu, — the 'reason  of  which  was,  that  he  had  been 
sent  out  with  some  special  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  missioa 
at  Marquesas,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  still  some  unnA**  '^ 

was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  remain  at  Honolulu 
band,  if  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  him  to  emb« 
He,  therefore,  with  his  wife,  took  board  in  the 
Bmgbam,  and  was  ooeupied  in  studying  the  langoi 
foreign  residents  and  seamen  for  four  months,    a 
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despairing  of  any  opportunity  to  go  to  the  MttrqneflM,  ke  mwMni  b 
Lahaina,  and  laboured  there  as  Chaplain  fw  seamen  until  June,  Itt 
Here  he  preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  natives  in  their  own  lasgn^t,  i 
just  about  seven  months  after  his  arrival  in.  the  country.  At  tbe 
meeting  of  the  missionaries  in  1832,  the  project  of  the  Marqucnan  mk 
was  again  considered,  and  three  missionaries,  of  whom  Mr.  Tinker  wasne. 
were  sent  out  on  an  exploring  voyage.  After*  an  absence  (tf  aboaite 
months,  during  which  time  they  visited  the  Society,  Gkorgian,  and  om  tf 
the  Marquesiau,  Islands,  they  returned  to  Honolulu, — the  resolt  of  tkw 
observation  having  been  to  satisfy  Mr.  Tinker  of  the  utter  inexpsfion 
of  the  proposed  mission,  while  the  other  members  of  the  depntatkm  im 
disposed  to  look  upon  it  with  more  fiivour,  though  not  without  ml 
doubt. 

Mr.  Tinker  remained  at  Honolulu  after  his  return,  preaching  in  £i^ 
and  performing  other  services,  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  niaiR, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  report  that  was  made,  it  in 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  eitibU' 
ment  of  a  mission  at  Nubiwa,  one  of  the  Marquesiau  Islands.  Mr.  Tnler 
was,  by  his  own  urgent  request,  excused  from  going ;  and  those  who  ictnlh 
went,  found  such  a  state  of  things  that  they  remained  but  a  short  due,  ad 
at  last  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  now  stationed  at  Wailuku,  on  Maui,  as  the  sssodikif 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  S.  Green;  where  he  continued  in  the  peilbniiiitttf 
various  kinds  of  missionary  labour  for  one  year. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  1834,  it  was  resolved  to  publish  in  Ibe  ufiit 
language  a  semi-monthly  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  rdgioi; 
and  Mr.  Tinker  was  appointed  to  conduct  it.  In  this  service  he  was  «e» 
pied  till  1838  ;  at  the  same  time  preaching  constantly  on  the  Sabbat^  i^ 
maintaining  a  weekly  lecture.  Some  difference  of  opinion  in  r^rd  vtte- 
tain  matters  having  arisen  between  him  and  the  Prudential  Committee  a 
Boston,  ho  dissolved  his  relations  with  the  Board  about  this  tiBe,« 
established  himself,  with  the  approval  of  his  brethren,  at  Koloa,  oa  At 
Island  of  Kaui,  where  he  laboured  at  his  own  charges  until  he  retBinidfc 
this  country. 

After  residing  on  thb  Island  about  two  years,  he  resolved  to  eanei 
America,  partly  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  hb  childrai«  d 
partly  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  residence  might  remove  an  affectioB^ 
his  eyes  which  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  sometimes  almost  disqnifib 
him  for  attending  to  his  duties, — fully  intending,  however,  after  a  short  ria 
to  return  to  the  Islands  and  resume  his  missionary  labours.  He  eaibub 
with  his  family  in  October,  1840,  and  landed  at  Falmouth  the  next  Mit- 

Mr.  Tinker  remained  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  New  Yorkika 
three  months,  and  then  went  with  his  family  to  visit  his  father-in-lat.» 
Madison,  0.  After  spending  some  time  in  visiting  friends  in  that  rc{ia 
he  was  engaged  for  six  months  in  supplying  two  destitute  congrega&iflaii 
Madison.  He  then  made  another  short  visit  to  New  York  and  Nev  b 
land,  after  which  he  returned  to  Madison,  and  resumed  bin  labooit  tl* 
stUl  hoping  that  Providence  might  open  the  way  for  his  return  to  the  9 
aionary  field.  But  the  difficulties  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  dialB^ 
and  he  finally  eame,.thon|^  not  without  great  reluetance,  to  abaadoi* 
idea  altogether. 
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Having  laboared  very  aoceplablj  for  four  jtUB  ia  MadUson,  he  accepted 
eall  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Westfield,  Ohaatanque  Coanty, 
.  Y.,  where  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  in  September,  1845,  and  continued 
•  labour  till  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  he  began  to  be  somewhat  troubled  with  a  stiff- 
Mss  and  swelling  ia  his  left  leg.  As  the  difficulty  increased,  and  seemed 
}t  to  be  well  understood,  *he  went  in  December  followiog  to  the  Hydro- 
ithio  Institution  at  CliftoD  Springs,  in  the  hope  of  being  benefitted  by  the 
eatment ;  but  it  was  without  any  good  effect.  On  his  way  home,  his  limb 
as  examined  by  a  physician  in  Buffalo,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
ungus  hanuUodes, — the  most  malignant  form  of  tumour.  Shortly  after  this^ 
e  went  to  Boston  to  consult  Dr.  Warren  and  other  eminent  surgeons ;  but 
aircely  bad  be  arrived  there,  when  he  was  violently  attacked  with  malig- 
ant  erysipelas,  which  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  He  recovered 
rom  that,  but  the  disease  in  his  limb  constantly  advanced  until  the  Ist  of 
larch,  1854,  when  it  became  manifest  that  nothing  but  amputation  could 
ave  his  life.  The  operation  was  therefore  performed,  and,  as  was  sup- 
•osed,  with  eminent  success.  He  was  able  to  return  home  the  latter  part 
f  April,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  May  he  preached  to  his  people  from 
he  text — **  0  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  the  grave:  thou 
aat  kept  me  alive  that  I  should  not  go  dowji  to  the  pit." 

¥or  som^  time  after  his  return  from  Boston,  confident  hopes  were  enter- 
ained  by  himself  and  his  friends  that  his  malady  was  completely  eradicated ; 
mt  before  the  close  of  summer  there  began  to  be  signs  of  its  reappear- 
kuce ;  andy  on  visiting  Cleveland,  0.,  and  consulting  some  eminent  physi* 
nans  there,  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  himself  to  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
ieath.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  October ; 
3Ut  he  continued  to  ride  out  almost  to  the  last.  He  had  anticipated  a  lin- 
zering  death,  and  a  painful  struggle.;  but  his  Heavenly  Father  disappointed 
tiis  fears.  He  died  with  the  utmost  calmness  on  the  26th  of  October,  1854. 
His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  BiCV.  D.  D.  Gregory,  a  former 
Pastor  of  the  Westfield  Church.     He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children. 

In  1855,  there  was  a  duodecimo  volume  of  Mr.  Tinker's  Sermons  pub- 
lished, in  connection  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson 
Df  •  Buffalo.  One  or  two  of  his  Sermons  were  printed,  previous  to  his 
ieath,  in  .the  National  Preacher. 

FROM  THE  REV.  M.  L.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.  D, 

Buffalo,  Februarj  5,  1867. 
Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  propose  to  give  a  place  in 
the  '*  Annals  "  to  some  notice  of  (he  late  Rev.  Reuben  Tinker.  All  who  knew 
him  will  judge  the  compliment  to  be  worthily  bestowed.  In  complying  with  your 
request  to  give  you  some  of  my  personal  recollections  of  him,  and  my  estimate 
I  of  his  character,  I  can  do  no  otherwise  than  to  avail  m3'self  of  what  I  have  before 
I  written  and  published,  in  a  biographical  sketch  accompanying  a  volume  of  his 
I  sermons. 

.     My  own  particular  and  personal  acquaintance  with  him  began  about  three 

years  after  the  date  of  his  settlement  at  Westfield;  and  I  can  truly  say  that 

never,  in  the  entire  course  of  my  life,  did  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  in 

'whom  I  found  more  to  admire  and  love,  with  less  to  censure  and  reprove.    Ha 

^was  my  co-presbyter,  took  part  in  the  services  of  my  own  installation  in  tbif 
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oity 9  and,  Westfield  beiag  ealy  sizt  j  miles  ftwa  j,  or  rather  by  the  rail  mi  cb» 
putation  of  diatances,  ninety  or  one  hundred  minutefl,  he  iras  often  at  my  hi«i 
and  I  was  often  at  his.  I  knew  him  through  and  throogh.  He  was  a  ass  n 
be  so  known,  for  he  was  frank,  open  and  sincere;  his  soui  qioke  thro«|l  b 
face,  and  his  heart  he  carried  in  his  hand.  He  was  loTing^  tmstful  and  Ine 
full  of  genial  humour;  full  of  rich  and  racy  thought;  and  genermlly  wbcrs  th 
circumstances  did  not  excite  his  constitutional  and  habitual  difBdenoe,  coanm 
tion&l  and  communicative.  I  always  found  him  prudent,  saipMsioos,  wise;  m 
high*minded;  not  heady;  not  a  man  who  delighted  in  by-paths  and  crosa-inn 
ambitious  of  signalizing  himself  by  original  speculations  and  novel  them 
and  unusual  modes  of  acting,  but  modest,  quiet,  unassnining;  cfaoon^ti 
follow  rather  than  to  lead;  patient  to  listen,  rather  Chan  eager  to 
penfuaded,  yet  clear  in  his  own  convictions,  and  once  con vinoed, 
Gibraltar,  rejoicing  only  in  the  (ruth.  There  was  never  a  doubt,  mod 
be  a  doubt,  that  conscience  and  the  fear  of  God  governed  him.  To  be  oaeAdyM 
good,  to  promote  Christ's  Kingdom, — these,  with  him,  were  the  ends  to 
other  ends  were  subordinate.  I  do  not  thus  write  as  a  mere  eolog^t,  bet 
what  I  say  is  the  truth.  Mr.  Tinker  was  just  such  a  man,  and  so  erery  out  vh 
knew  him  wilLconfess— *' An  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  was  no  guile." 

Go  to  Westfleld;  ask  the  elders  of  the  church;  ask  the  private  memben  d 
the  church;  ask  the  men,  ask  the  women,  ask  the  children;  ask  the  first  pew 
you  meet,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  professor  of  rdigion  oric 
professor  of  religion,  blacksmith  or  whitesmith,  believer  or  unbelierer, — •akW 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  knew  no  ill  of  Ar,  Tinker.  Yoa  will  get  notU^b 
oontradict,  but  every  thing  to  confirm,  the  character  I  have  giveii  of  him. 

Mr.  Tinker  had  been  in  Westfield  but  a  very  short  time,  when  the  hamt  i 
worship  belonging  to  his  congregation,  which  had  abundantly  served  thcmbAn 
was  found  to  be  too  small  by  &r  to  accommodate  the  people  who  desired  It  |Mi 
by  his  ministry,  and  a  great  enlargement  was  made  upon  it;  yet,  in  its 
state,  it  was  always  full  and  overflowing.  In  all  ways,  his  ministry  was 
ful.  The  church  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  by  conversions  from  the  wM 
It  increased  in  intelligence,  in  liberality,  in  moral  power,  in  all  good  qns&B 
till,  from  being  small  and  feeble,  it  became  large  and  strong:  out  of  BniUo,  A 
liii*gest  and  strongest,  and  incomparably  the  most  influential,  within  the  bend 
of  the  Presbytery. 

Mr.  Tinker's  influence  was  not  confined  to  his  own  parish.  He  iras  eqafr 
beloved  and  equally  desired  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  No  man'e  jodgntf 
had  greater  weight  with  the  churches  than  his.  No  man's  advice 
sought  in  times  of  difficulty.  There  was  not  a  place  in  which  a 
was  not  excited,  if  it  was  announced  that  he  was  going  to  preach;  and  no  ■■& 
the  Presbytery  was  likely  to  draw  a  larger  audience.  In  my  own  pulpit,  I  ksii 
none  was  welcomed  with  a  livelier  satisfaction.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  ba 
original,  weighty.  There  was  a  freshness,  a  racy  humour,  a  keen  vivadtf : 
sprightliness  and  a  depth  of  thought,  in  his  sermons,  which  never  failed  to  mt 
tain,  and  delight,  and  edify  his  hearers;  withal,  an  unction  and  an 
that  carried  to  every  heart  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  and  gave 
power  and  pungency  to  the  truths  which  he  delivered. 

In  his  manner^  there  was  something  which,  at  first,  to  a  stranger,  was  to 
to  excite  a  smile.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  his  manner.  It  was  faa 
nervous,  angular  and  jerking.  His  motions  were  awkward,  apparently  &■ 
diffidence.  His  inflexions  were  generally  inverted  and  reversed.  The  whoi«  v 
seemed  to  be  out  of  order.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  keen  perception  of  «^ 
ties,  said  that  when  Mr.  Tinker  was  under  full  headway  in  the  delivery  of  i^ 
course,  he  was  always  reminded  of  a  rickety  old  steamboat,  impelled  bya(i« 
power  of  steam,  on  a  high-pressure  engine.     Yet  with  all  this,  a  stranger  ce^ 
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scAfiD^ly  listen  to  Uiin»  and  not  fuel,  after  4he  first  surprise  was  over,  tUat  be  was 
listening  to  an  oxtr^rdinary  preacher;  and,  however  much  offended  at  the  out- 
nety  he  was  sure  to  be  delighted  at  the  end. 

£ioquent,  every  body  thought  him.  His  people  at  Westfield  regarded  bim  as 
both  eloquent  and  elegant-  In  their  eyes,  his  very  defiscts  of  manner  had  come 
to  be  attractive  graces;  and  it  will  be  long  before,  even  in  this  respect,  they  will 
find  his  equal.  I  do  not  know  but  they  will  be  offended  with  me  for  saying  that 
he  had  defects  at  all;  for  ^though  I  kn6w  very  well  that,  when  he  first  came 
among  them,  there  were  some  who  doubted  whether  they  ever  could  be  reconciled 
to  bis  odd  and  uncouth  ways  in  (he  pulpit,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  all  that 
has  long  since  been  forgotten;  and  I  doubt  if  the  most  fastidious  of  them  can 
now  recall  it.  When  he  returned  from  Boston,  not  long  before  his  death,  having 
\fifi  a  limb  behind  him,  one  of  them  said, — '*  Well,  Mr.  Tinker  in  the  pulpit,  with 
one  leg  or  no  leg  at  all,  is  better  than  any  body  else  witli  two."  So  they  all  felt. 
If  he  UHU  a  THnker,  they  said  he  tinkered  to. some  purpose,  and  they  reckoned 
him  no  mean  successor  of  the  great  tinker  of  Bedford  Jail.  I  do  not  think  I  have  , 
ever  known  an  instance  of  more  perfect  unanimity  in  a  congregation  in  loving  and 
honouring  %  pastor.  There  was  positively  no  exception,  in  this  respect,  among 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  often  I  have  heard  them  say — •'  every  body  loves  Mr. 
Tinker." 

What  was  true  of  the  Westfield  people,  was  true  universally,  throughout  this 
entire  region,  of  all  that  knew  him.  While  he  was  in  Boston  for  the  amputation 
of  his  limb,  and  we  were  daily,  for  a  short  period,  expecting  intelligence  of  his 
death,  I  scaircely  met  an  acquaintance  in  the  street,  who  did  not  arrest  me  with 
some  affectionate  inquiry  concerning  him ;  and  in  our  prayer-meetings,  scarcely 
a  prayer  was  offered  that  did  not  include  some  tender  and  earnest  petition  for  his 
welfare. 

In  the  Presbytery,  no  man  was  more  beloved  by  his  brethren  or  more  respected. 
He  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  all  Presbyterial  meetings,  exemplifying  in 
his  own  practice  the  charge  which  he  delivered  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  installa- 
tion. He  said,  on  that  occasion — **  Whoever  else  may  be  absent  from  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Presbytery,  let  it  be  known,  for  a  certainty,  that  brother  Thompson 
will  bo  there.  Bad  as  the  roads  may  be,  though  there  should  be  mud  to  the 
horses'  bridles,  let  your  fixed  habits  be  such,  that  when  one  who  does  not  know 
you  well,  shall  ask  of  another  who  does, — *  Will  brother  Thompson  be  present? ' — 
the  answer  will  be — '  Of  course  he  will — Brother  Thompson  is  always  in  his 
pUce.' '» 

While  hia  health  continued  firm.  Brother  linker  was  always  in  his  place.  I 
do  not  remember  of  his  being  absent  but  from  a  single  meeting,  and  that  meet- 
ing occurred  while  he  was  sick  in  Boston. 

He  did  not  ordinarily  participate  largely  in  Presbyterial  debates.  He  never 
spoke  on  questions  of  mere  order  and  form.  He  had  a  cordial  loathing  6f  that 
caeoetheB  loqaendi  whereby  some  men  render  themselves  nuisances  in  all  public 
bodies.  He  spoke  rarely  on  any  subject;  but  when  he  did  speak,  always  spoke 
well,  tersely,  compactly,  intelligently  and  exactly  to  the  point.  When  he  was 
.done,  he  sat  down,  and  his  speeches  told.  He  was  a  true  son  of  Issachar — a 
man  **  that  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do; " 
and  we  always  listened  to  him  as  to  one  of  our  best,  wisest,  most  prudent  and 
sagacious  counsellors.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  what  is  called  uUraiemin  his 
whole  composition.  In  no  sense  whatever  was  he  a  radical,  but  rather,  tempe- 
rately conservative, — disposed  on  all  sul^jects  to  stand  by  the  old  ways,  and  to 
urge  his  brethren  to  do  the  same.  He  was  staid,  sober,  deliberate  and  fo^ave; 
Just  the  man  to  gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of  other  men,  an  ha 

influence  which  he  always  did  wield  in  our  ecclesiastical  assemb 
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He  was  an  eminently  modest  man.  Tf  ever  the  apostolic  injtroction  to  Cliii 
other  men  better  than  ouraehes  was  obejed  by  any  man  m  this  worid,  H  wm 
obeyed  by  him.  This  trait  of  his  character  was  really  in  excess;  aod  if  we  oe^ 
we  would  gladly  have  modified  it.  He  often  remained  silent  in  paWc  meeli^ 
when  he  should  have  spoken ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did  rise  ta  speak,  exeegrt 
under  the  pressure  of  a  deep  sense  of  duty.  When  <frery  eye  was  turned  v^ 
him,  and  others  were  evidently  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to  SMiy»  tbea  ni 
always  with  marked  embarrassment,  he  would  get  upon  his  feet  and  speak  • 
well,  so  lucidly,  so  satisfactorily  to  all,  that  we  could  only  wonder  at  his  difr 
dence,  and  regret  that  it  so  often  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  and  adrmntagetf 
hearing  him.  When  expostulated  with,  he  would  seriously  defend  himself « 
the  ground  that  others  could  speak  better,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  oooapj  lln 
brethren's  time.  This  modesty  of  his  was  not  assun&ed,  but  real.  It  appani 
always,  in  all  places  and  in  all  relations,  except  where  he  felt  himself  partiealulj 
and  personally  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  stand  up  for  the 
truth  and  righteousness.  Then,  he  was  bold  as  a  lion,  and  the  last  nuui  to 
No  one  could  be  firmer  or  more  fearless  than  he,  whenever  he  realised  the  ckv 
voice  of  duty  leading  him  on.  In  such  a  case,  he  was  ready  to  Ikoe  the  worli, 
and  no  amount  of  opposition,  no  dread  of  shame  or  loss,  coidd  daunt  him. 

Of  his  piety,  self-distrust  was  an  eminent  characteristic.  He  doabted 
He  hoped  in  Qod,  yet  always  with  much  fear  and  trembling.  The 
expression  of  confidence  in  his  own  good  estate  that  I  ever  heard  fron  hiia,€r 
ever  heard  of  his  using,  was  one  which  I  have  noticed  in  some  of  his  letten- 
"  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  and  God  is  merciful  to  me.'*  A  sense  of  nnworUnoi 
overwhelmed  him;  and  if  he  hoped  at  all,  it  was  only  because  he  hsd  a  deeps 
sense  of  the  compassion  and  grace  of  Christ. 

His  piety  expressed  itself,  not  in  great  emotions  of  joy;  not  in  the  nptnci 
of  hope,  nor  in  any  strong  declarations  of  love  and  devotion  to  Ood;  botiii 
steadfast  determination  to  do  God's  will,  and  in  consistent  and  earnest  Christaa 
living.  He  was  remarkably  ecumenical  in  his  Christian  zeal.  His  ciisrity  wn 
expansive  and  took  in  every  thing  human.  "  We  must  not  live,"  he  would  siv, 
"  for  oitr  own  parishes  or  for  our  own  country.  The  field  is  the  loorUL  Wc 
must  think,  and  care,  and  pray,  and  toil,  for  aU  mankind.  We  most  liare  h&tUt 
like  Christ's,  to  take  in  the  whole  human  race." 

Said  a  young  man  to  me  recently,  now  a  practising  lawyer  in  this  city,  vb 
once  boarded  for  a  year  in  Mr.  Tinker's  family — '*  No  one  knew  Mr.  Tinker wb 
did  not  know  him  in  his  own  house."  It  was  really  in  his  own  house,  sarrovDW 
by  his  wife  and  children,  tliat  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advanta^.  There rf 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  he  was  all  Tinker.  The  whole  richness  of  thevA 
was  laid  open.  His  intercourse  with  bis  family  was  of  the  easiest  snd 
est  kind.  He  was  instructive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing.  The  deep 
rich  vein  of  wit,  of  piquant  and  mirthful  humour,  which  remarkably 
ized  him  everywhere,  cropped  out  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  solid 
more  frequently  and  largely  than  any  where  else.  His  wife  and  child 
worshipped  him.  He  was  the  light  of  their  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  their 
Yet,  like  a  true  Bishop,  "  he  ruled  well  his  own  house,  having  his  childrcs  c 
subjection  with  all  gravity."  In  allowable  things,  his  indulgence  knew  no  UshS 
There  was  nothing  that  he  would  not  do,  to  promote  the  innocent  enjoymcatf 
any  members  of  his  household ;  yet  no  father  was  ever  more  stem  snd  mayiM- 
ing,  when  parental  duty  and  Christian  principle  required  him  to  assnine  tb 
character.  He  knew  how  to  say  **  no  "  as  well  as  to  say  "  yes;  "  and  wfan  k 
said  "  no,"  the  largest  and  the  smallest  understood  him.  His  nay  was  isef ,  mm 
no  entreaties  or  tears  could  make  any  thing  else  of  it. 

He  was  abundant  and  untiring  in  the  religious  instruction  of  his  fiuaflj,  9t 
exact  in  his  maintenance  of  family  religion  and  worship.    In  this  respect  I  tm 
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mbr  him  to  have  been  &  model  worthy  of  all  imitatien;  and  the  reealts  of  hia 
iythfulnew  appear  in  the  consistent  piety  of  each  of  his  grown  np  children,  and 
in  the  religious  intelligence  and  conscientiousness  of  all  of  them. 

He  was  very  fond  of  music.  He  played  well  himself  on  the  violin,  and,  in 
fkmily  worship,  often  accompanied  the  singing  with  that  instrument.  Sometimes 
a  daughter  accompanied  the  singing  on  the  piano  forte.  All  joined  in  that 
exercise;  and  one  could  not  avoid  feeling  that  the  melody  which  they  made,  was 
melody  in  their  hearts,  unto  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  a  fast  and  firm  friend.  Of  this,  I  had  a  personal  experience; 
and  the  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  maintained  with  various  persons,  through 
many  years,  with  some  from  his  young  manhood  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
abundantly  and  strongly  illustrate  it.  In  this  relation,  he  but  exemplified  the 
general  steadiness  and  reliableness  of  his' character. 

Muoh  might  be  added  to  the  above;  but  what  I  have  written  is  probably 
sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

I  am,  very  truly  and  sincerely. 

Your  friend, 

M.  L.  P.  THOMPSON. 


-•♦- 


WILLIAM  MAYO  ATKINSON,  D.  D .» 

1883—1849. 

William  Mayo  Atkinson,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Mayo)  Atkin- 
son, was  born  at  Powhatan,  on  James  River,  two  miles  below  Richmond, 
Ta.,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1796.  His  father  was  of  Quaker  descent,  and 
by  his  mother  he  was  connected  with  somd  of  the  ancient  and  most  respect- 
able families  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children.  His  early 
years  were  distinguished  by  fondness  for  books,  and  by  great  gentleness, 
docility,  and  loveliness.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Junior  class 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  graduated  in  1814.  He  then  returned 
to  Virginia,  studied  Law  under  David  Robertson  of  Petersburg,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  settled  in  the  practice  of  the  Law  at 
Petersburg,  and  continued  in  it  until  the  year  1838.  He  was  married  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1821,  to  Rebecca  Bassett  Marsden,  of  Norfolk,  Va., — 
a  lady  of  fine  intellectual  endowments  and  moral  qualities. 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  during  a  revival  of  religion  at  Petersburg,  he 
became  hopefully  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  renovation,  and  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Rice. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  chosen  an  elder  in  the  Church,  in  which  capacity  he 
officiated  for  some  time,  with  great  fidelity,  and  to  muoh  acceptance.  After 
some  years, — during  which  muoh  of  his  leisure  was  occupied  in  theological 
reading, — it  became  a  question  of  duty  with  hitu  whether  he  should  not 
relinquish  the  profession  of  Law,  and  enter  the  ministry;  and,  though  he 
saw  that  the  proposed  change  must  involve  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifinA.  he 
quickly  resolved  to  make  it,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  b 
claims  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  mont> 
lory  study,  which  was  carried  on  principally  in  his  La* 

•  MS.  ftom  hlf  daughter.— Foote'0  fiketohei  of  Ya.,  id  S« 
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licensed  to  preach  the  Gospd  bj  the  Bast  HanoTcr  Presbjrtctjt  om  tie 
17th  of  June,  1838.    He  %a8  ordaiaed  aa  an  Efwigeliat  od  the  26*41 

April,  1834. 

Shortly  after  his  lioeBsure,  he  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  Virgiata  Billt 
Society.  In  this  capacity  he  travelled  extensively  in  Virginia,  and  after  % 
year  or  two,  his  field  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  several  other  of  thi 
Southern  States.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  remarkably  successfal  it 
raising  funds,  as  well  as  in  awakening  a  deeper  and  more  extensive  interest 
in  the  Bible  cause.  On  resigning  his  Agency,  he  supplied  vacancies,  fiv 
a  few  years,  in  Chesterfield  County,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Peteisbaxg. 
Towards  the  close  of  1838,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  as  Pastor  of  tki 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Winchester,  and,  having  accepted  it,  his  i! 
took  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  February,  1839. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  him  bjr  J 
College  in  1843. 

In  August,  1844,  his  wife  died,  having  been  the  mother  of  twelve  ^kldrea, 
only  six  of  whom  survived  her.  He  remarked,  as  he  stood  gazing  wiA 
deep  emotion  at  her  lifeless  remains,  that  they  had  divided  their  cluldRft 
equally  between  them, — six  having  gone  with  her  to  a  happier  home,  aad 
six  remaining  with  him  on  earth.  In  January,  1846,  he  was  married,  a 
second  time, — to  Betty  J.  White, — a  granddaughter  of  Judge  Bohot 
White,  long  a  resident  of  Winchester.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  believing  that  it  would  be  for  his  greater 
nesB,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  accepted  an  Agency-  for  the 
of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  labours  in  that  cause 
very  great ;  and  these,  with  the  attendant  exposures  incident  to  travelfiif 
in  the  more  unhealthy  parts  of  th^  Western  country,  gradually  undenaoEKd 
his  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  and  brought  him  to  his  grave,  when  liis 
friends  and  the  Church  were  anticipating  for  him  many  years  more  of  aetin 
usefulness.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1848,  there  were  decisive  i 
tions  that  his  lungs  had  become  diseased ;  but  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
once  in  December ;  and  'it  proved  to  be  the  last  time.  Early  in  Febrwij, 
1849,  his  disease  took  on  a  more  aggravated  form,  and  confined  him  to  Ins 
bed ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  all  the  serenity  of  Christian  &itk 
and  hope,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Dr.  Atkinson  published  a  Sermon  delivered  at  the  installation  of  the  Her. 
John  M.  P.  Atkinson  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Warrenton,  Fmoqakr 
County,  Va.,  1844.  The  last.  Sermon  he  ever  preached',  on  the  text, — ^*  F«r 
here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come," — wn&  mlso  po^ 
lished. 


FROM  THE  RET.  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.  D. 

PaixcETOVi  August  21,  ISST. 
My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  William  M.  Atkinson  was  my  Senior  in  the  College  of  Xcv 
Jersey.  He « took  a  high  stand  among  his  fellow-studeDts.  His  talents  mm 
attainments  commanded  their  respect,  his  amiability  secured  their  affection,  bmL 
his  simplicity  and  humoar  made  him  a  constant  source  of  amusement,  lie  «« 
therefore  an  universal  favourite.  He  had,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  a  yrerj 
ded  lisp,  which  rendered  his  conversation  the  more  attractive  and  mc/. 
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w«8  •zempUr/  in  lits  moral  deportnieiit,  and  although  not  a  proAsaor  6f  reli- 
giooy  was  the  sttbjeot  of  Tery  strong  roUgions  feelings.  Before  coming  to 
College,  he  had  in  some  way  iSftllen  under  the  influence  of  Romish  yiews,  and 
piraotised}  unknown  to  those  around  him,  a  good  deal  of  self-mortiftoation. 
He  told  me  he  often  would  lie  all  night  o?er  the  rounded  tops  of  trunks  in  tho 
most  uneasy  position  as  a  penance.  These  religious  feelings  soon  took  a  mora 
seriptttral  direction,  without  losing  their  strength.  He  was  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  American  Whig  Society,  (one  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the 
College,)  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  i^s  library  Doddridge's  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Religion,  and  other  books  of  the  same  class,  which  to  my 
knowledge  were  blessed  to  several  of  his  fellow-students.  This  was  about  a 
year  befbre  the  reTival  of  1815,  which  forms  so  interesting  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Princeton  College,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  the  instrumentalities  blessed 
of  God  to  that  e?ent.  Of  this  Atkinson  knew  nothing,  as  he  graduated  in 
1^14. 

After  he  left  College,  I  did  not  meet  with  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I 
was  a  mere  boy  when  we  were  fellow-students,  and  he  had  made  a  pet  of  me;- 
but  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  forget  me  before  a  year  was  over.  But 
Atkinson's  heart  never  forgot.  Every  few  years  he  would  write  to  me,  and 
renew  his  old  associations  and  feelings.  About  the  year  1834,  or  1835,  a  large 
man  entered  my  study  and  stood  some  time  without  speaking.  At  last  be  said,—* 
"  I  see  you  don't  know  me."  Hts  speech  bewrayed  him,  and  I  exclaimed  *'  Wil* 
liam  M.  Atkinson!"  The  twenty  years  were  annihilated,  and  we  were  to  each 
other  as  college  bovs  again.  From  that  time,  and  especially  after  he  entered  the 
ministry,  I  saw  him  frequently,  and  continued  to  regard  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death  as  one  of  my  ^dearest  friends.  Others*  who  knew  him  during  his  long 
practice  at  the  Bar,  can  tell  you  of  his  standing  in  his  profession.  You  ask  me 
for  my  personal  recollections  and  impressions,  and  to  them  I  confine  myself.  He 
had  a  clear,  strong  mind,  and  excellent  judgment.  He  was  specially  versed  in 
English  literature,  and  in  the  niceties  of  the  English  language,  and  was  a  great 
orthoepist.  But  his  heart  made  him  what  he  was.  I  certainly  have  never 
known  a  man  freer  from  all  the  forms  of  pride  and  malice,  or  fuller  of  kind,  gen-> 
erous  and  affectionate  fbelings.  I  never  knew  of  his  being  angry;  I  never  heard 
him  utter  an  unkind  or  a  disparaging  word  of  any  human  being.  He  never 
forgot  a  friend,  and  I  presume  he  never  had  an  enemy.  What  he  was  in  other 
aspects  and  relations,  I  had  little  opportunity  of  knowing,  but  as  a  fnend  and 
as  a  man,  he  was  well  nigh  peerless. 

Yeiy  truly  your  friend, 

CHABLES  HODOB. 
PROM  THE  REV.   WILLIAM  PLUMER,  D.  D., 

■ 

paonssoa  in  ths  wxstseh  thxoXiOoioal  sbmikabt. 

Allxohaxt,  Pa.,  March  25, 1857. 

Dear  Brother :  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1829,  that  I  first  met  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  William  M.  Atkinson.  lie  then  resided  in  Petersbarg,  Va., 
and  practised  Law  in  the  Courts  of  that  town  and  of  adjoining  counties.  He 
was  also  an  elder  in  the  Tobb  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Petersburg.  From 
the  first,  I  was  struck  with  his  kindness  and  courtesy.  Indeed,  a  serious  doubt 
aroRe  in  piy  mind  whether  so  extraordinary  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others 
could  be  heartfelt.  My  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  man  satisfied  me  that  I 
never  had  known  a  more  candid  and  sincere  person.  Like  the  widow's  cruse  of 
oil.  his  iove  increased  by  pouring  out. 

In  October,  1830, 1  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  an  elder 
From  that  period  to  his  death,  our  relatk>ns  were  intimate,  and  to  me  exor 
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ingly  pleasant.  At  that  time  there  was  felt  to  be  a  great  want  of  miiustcn  ef 
the  Gospel,  especially  in  Virginia.  In  1831,  a  conTereation  between  us  a^lwlifid 
me  that  he  was  not  without  doubts  respectiog  his  personal  daty.  la  the  Iaw  he 
had  suoceeded  well,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  rising  to  eminence.  But  )ie  said, 
in  substance, — "  If  I  spend  my  life  as  a  lawyer,  I  shall,  at  its  dose,  be  mcrelj 
able  to  say,  I  have  earned  an  honest  li?elihood  in  an  honourable  profeaakm, 
I  leave  my  good  name  to  my  children.  But  in  the  ministry,  all  one's 
directed  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  glory,  and  he  that  reapeth 
wages  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  eternal  life."  Not  long  after  this,  the  death  of 
a  lovely  child  taught  him  a  new  lesson  respecting  the  vanity  of  earthly 
After  much  prayer,  and  a  severe  mental  conflict,  he  began  to  wind  up  his 
sional  affairs,  and  to  pursue  the  necessary  studies  preparatory  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  aaj 
one  enter  the  sacred  office  in  a  more  becoming  temper  and  spirit,  ffis  whole 
subsequent  life  showed  that  he  had  laid  his  foundations  deep  in  humility 
trust  in  God;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  l*borioQS 
devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

I  have  never  met  with  a  more  amiable  human  being  than  Dr.  Atkinson; 
yet  he  wa&  far  removed  from  that  easy  good-nature  which  is  as  often  mii 
ous  as  useful.  I  have  seen  him  severely  tried,  but  his  sterling  principles  and  bis 
decision  of  character  never  failed  him.  His  natural  talents  were  very  goei. 
He  possessed  an  unusual  degree  of  common  sense.  His  piety  was  remarkahlj 
humble,  cheerful  and  gentle.  Above  most  he  was  unselfish.  He  did  not  love  Is 
think  or  speak  of  himselfi  The  death  of  a  child,  already  noticed,  oecomd 
during  a  revival  of  religion.  In  Eastern  Virginia  it  is  usual  to  preacdi  a  Fnncral 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  every  death.  Fearing  I  might  be  led  to  some  teyie 
expressive  of  sympathy  with  his  family,  rather  than  to  truths  seasonabte  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  he  wrote,  requesting  me  to  preach  on  I.  Tim.  i.  15, — 
"  This  is  a  &ithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  Ac.  Things  of  this 
sort  characterized  the  man. 

Dr.  Atkinson  was  very  fond  of  young  people  and  children.    Great 
of  such,  besides  his  own  kindred,  regarded  and  treated  him  as  a  dear  and 
cured  relative.    He  was  truly  catholic  in  all  his  principles  and  feelings  towards 
God's  people  of  every  name. 

In  stature  he  was  above  the  average,  and  was  of  a  full  habit.    He 
what  near-sighted  and  wore  glasses.     In  pronouncing  some  words  ho  lispod 
siderably. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  jndidons,  instructive,  and  practical,— always 
animated,  never  overwhelming. 

He  was  a  very  useful  member  of  Church  Courts,  always  studying  the  thiagi 
which  make  for  peace,  as  well  as  those  which  promote  truth  and  order.  I  have 
not  known  a  better  presiding  officer  in  a  deliberative  assembly. 

I  never  lost  a  truer  friend.  Towards  the  dear  ones  of  his  own  fiunilj  whs 
survive  him,  T  cherish  the  tenderest  affection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  S.  PLUMER. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  THOMAS  ATKINSON,  D.  D. 

BISHOF  or  TBS  DIOOSSS  Of  KOBTR  CASOLISA. 

WiLxniaTOs,  June  16,  1667. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  certainly  ought  not  to  think  that  you  are  asking  mort 

of  me  than  I  am  bound  to  do,  when  you  request  my  aid  in  framing  a  conunein^ 

rative  notice  of  my  beloved  brother.     Indeed  I  feel  that  the  obligation  is  cm  my 

side;  for  you  are  doing  that  for  his  memory  which  he  well  deserved,  bot  whkh 

vould  have  been  left  undone,  had  you  not  taken  it  in  hand. 
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My  brother,  previous  to  faU  GonTenion,  h»d  always  been  an  amiable  and  high- 
^incipled  man,  apd  was  never  what  would  be  commonly  considered  immoral  or 
dissipated;  but  being,  at  the  time,  a  young  lawyer  of  acknowledged  talent,  and 
rising  in  his  profession,  of  a  large  connection  by  blood  and  alliance,  of  social 
temper,  and  of  great  personal  popularity,  he  was  in  danger  not  only  of  being 
confirmed  in  worldliness  of  character  and  habits,  but  of  becoming  self-indulgent 
and  careless,  to  an  extent  which  the  world  itself  would  censure.    But  from  the 
time  that  religion  became  to  him  an  object  of  serious  interest,  it  became  the 
chief  concern  and  the  guiding  principle  of  life.     His  profession,  in  which  he  was 
qualified  to  shine,  and  in  which  he  did  obtain  considerable  success,  under  the 
immense  disadvantage  of  pursuing  it  with  a  heart  alienated  from  it, — this  pro- 
fession he  at  once  subordinated,  ind  after  some  twelve  years  of  struggle,  entirely 
relinquished,  in  order  that  he  might  give  himself  absolutely  to  the  serrioe 
of  his  Redeemer.    He  was,  I  think,  while  a  layman,  considered,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time  in  that  wide  circle  in  which  he  was  known,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Ohristian  cause  and  of  Christian  principle.     And  I  am  well 
persuaded  that  he  would  have  received  many  more  votes  than  any  other,  if  the 
question  had  come  to  be  decided  by  the  popular  voice, — ^not  who  should  be 
member  of  Congress  or  GoTemor,  but  who  was  the  best  man,  and  who  the  most 
zealously  affected  in  eYery  good  cause  in  all  that  region  of  country  in  which  he 
lired.     On  some  important  subjects  he  had  Tie.W8  very  opposite  to  those  current 
around  him,  and  he  expressed  them  with  great  decision  and  plainness;  but  such 
was  the  charm  of  his  character,  such  the  winning  effect  of  his  own  benevolence, 
and  charity  in  judgment,  that  men  might  thoroughly  differ  from  him  on  impor- 
tant practical  questions,  and  yet  never  cease  to  love  him  and  trust  him.    Indeed 
it  was  observable  that  some  of  his  most  intimate  personal  friends  were  thus  his 
opposites  in  opinion.     This  very  superiority,  however,  in  his  moral  and  spiritual 
character,  detracted,  I  believe,  from  his  reputation  for  intellectual  ability.    It 
was  impossible  to  converse  with  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  fulness  of  knowledge;  but 
persons  inferior  to  him  in  these  respects,  had,  with  many,  a  higher  estimation, 
because,  on  other  grounds,  they  had  no  claim,  or  a  lower  claim,  to  admiration. 
There  is  a  jealousy  in  human  nature  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  believe  in  the 
union  in  one  character  of  many  distinct  excellencies.     We  grow  tired  of  hearing 
of  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and  we  revenge  ourselves  on  him  by  ostracising  him 
in  one  form  or  other.     If  a  man  be  a  Webster  or  a  Clay,  we  seek  satisfaction  on 
him  for  his  intellectual  superiority  by  dwelling  on  his  moral  infirmities:  if  he  be 
a  Washington  or  a  Wilberforce,  we  take  shelter  from  the  painful  brightness  of 
his  character,  by  denying  the  extent  or  the  splendour  of  his  intellect.     And  so  in 
the  more  ordinary  spheres  of  life — ^a  man's  acquaintance  will  not  tolerate  his 
being  very  much  their  superior  in  all  things.    If  they  allow  him  sense,  they  make 
some  deductions  from  his  goodness,  and  if  he  be  conspicuously  good,  then  he 
could  hardly  have  been  very  great.    Time  indeed  rectifies  much  of  this  injustice 
with  those  whose  names  become  historical;  but,  such  seems  to  be  the  first  recep- 
tion that  man  meets  from  man.    My  brother  was,  I  think,  and  was  generally 
considered,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  high  sense  of  justice, 
the  compass  and  the  warmth  of  his  beneyolence,  and  the  fervour  of  his  piety. 
But  to  me  he  seemed  also  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  his  views,  his  acute- 
ness  of  thought,  the  variety  and  appositeness  of  the  analogies  that  he  " 
tenacity  of  his  memory,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the  soundness  of  his 
There  have  been  rery  few  men  within  the  circle  of  my  obser 
consulted  than  he  was,  and  very  few  whose  opinions  were  m 
followed.    At  the  same  time,  he  was  as  remote  as  possible  ^~ 
urge  his  opinions  upon  others,  or  from  prejudice  against  those  wl 
him.    I  was,  by  eleven  or  twelve  years,  the  younger  brother,  am 
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10 ;  yet,  while  he  was  in  cQiiiiectioD»  and  in  tfifwlion,  thonn^ly'  a  Pres- 
byterian, my  own  views  caused  me  to  adhere  to  the  fipisoopal  Church,  inii 
which  we  had  both  been  baptised,  and  to  adopt  snoh  principl«  eonoenuBg  it,  ai 
caused  me  to  be  classed  with  High  Churchmen.  But,  meeting  fireqaently  as  we 
did,  and  conversing  unreserved^,  I  do  not  remember  a  word  passing  beiwvea  s 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  most  cordial  fraternal  affectioo.  On  tkst 
subject,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  about  equally  divided;  bat  none,  I  bdie!«, 
ever  felt  that  this  difference  at  all  influenced  their  love  and  Teneration  for  him,  «r 
his  tender  affection  for  them. 

His  sermons  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  hardly  sustain  the  represeDtatim 
I  make  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  He  entered  on  the  ministry  in  midile 
life,  when  his  habits  of  thought  and  speech  had  been  formed.  He  had  gimt 
&oility  in  extemporaneous  discourse,  and  some  prejudice  against  wiitlB 
sermons.  Hia,  therefore,  were  very  rarely  written,  wad  not  even  mii^  ptust 
ditated;  and  while  always  sensible,  instructive,  earnest,  and  sometimes  gkmii^ 
and  sometimes  pathetic,  yet  did  not  exhibit  generally  the  terseness,  the 
and  the  felicitous  diction,  which  the  written  compositions  of  so 
cultivated  a  mind  would  have  displayed. 

Nowhere  did  he  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  family  civcie.  K  ki 
had  any  fault  as  a  husband,  it  was  in  the  excess  of  his  conjugal  sflEeetion.  M: 
father,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  in  what  he  fiuled.  Never  were  duUm 
.more  tenderly  dealt  with,  yet  never  was  more  implicit  obedience  rendeied  bf 
children.  Yet  with  so  much  to  admire  and  love  in  him,  he  Mt  himself  as 
unworthy  sinner,  and  died  relying  (to  use  his  own  words)  on  CHirist— 4b 
Cross — his  Covenant.  One  certainly,  that  he  left  behind,  felt  that  the  earth  vs 
darker  to  him  for  the  rest  of  life. 

Faithfolly  yours, 

THOMAS  ATKIHSra. 


-#♦■ 


JOHN  A.  GRETTER  * 

1833—1853. 

• 

John  A.  Gieietter,  the  son  of  Michael  and  Joanna  Gretter,  was  bon 
in  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1810.  He  pursued  \m 
studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  in  his  native  city,  and  in  J&nnaij, 
1827,  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  lOl 
he  was  graduated  in  July,  1829.  In  February,  1831»  he  went  to  Hvats- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  took  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  in  Mr.  Crae- 
ford's  school.  Here  he  remained  till  July  of  that  year,  when  lie  Tetanei 
to  Richmond  to  visit  his  friends,  with  the  expectation  of  goin|^  back  tt 
Huntsrille,  and  becoming  Principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  bees 
engaged.  But  a  change  now  passed  upon  his  character,  that  inTolved  » 
corresponding  change  of  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  gave  a  new  complezim 
to  his  life.  He  embraced  religion  as  a  practical  principle,  and  beo«efofti 
gave  evidence  of  living  under  its  power. 

In  August,  1831,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Wynn,  of  CharlottesTilIe.  Ta; 
and  in  October,  1831,  they  both  connected  themselves,  at  the  riimfttiiir, 

•M8.  from  Mn.  Onttcr. 
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with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Eev.  Stephen  Taylor.  Mr.  Gretter,  being  now  convinced  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  abandoned  his  previous  plans 
of  life,  and  shortly  after  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  But,  finding  that  a  Northern  climate  was  unfavourable  to  his 
health,  he  very  soon  returned  to  Virginia,  connecting  himself  with  the  Bast 
Hanover  Presbytery,  and  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
autumn  of  1838,  and  was  ordained  in  September,  1884.  Soon  after  his 
ordination,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Genito,  Powhatan  County,  Ya., 
where  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  he  removed  to  Greensboro',  N.  C,  as  mathematical 
instructor  in  the  Caldwell  Institute, — a  high  school  of  no  small  reputation, 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange.  Mr.  Gretter  was  a  thorough 
mathematician,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  institution ; 
hut  preaching  the  Gospel  was,  after  all,  his  favourite  work,  and,  accordingly, 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Bethel  and  Gum  Grove,  nine 
and  twelve  miles  distant,  to  preach  to  them  on  alternate  Sabbaths.  Thb 
he  did,  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  for  several  years. 

The  next  and  most  important  period  of  his  life  was  that  of  his  connection 
with  the  Church  in  Greensboro.'  The  Rev.  William  D.  Paisley,  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  building  up  this  Church,  and  had  for  many 
years  been  its  Pastor, — ^in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  he  had  formed 
long  before,  announced  to  his  people,  on  his  reaching  the  age  of  seventy, 
his  intention  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  wish  that 
they  would  look  out  for  a  Successor.  Mr.  Gretter  was,  with  great  unanimity, 
called  to  fill  this  place.  He  accepted  the  call,  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  Caldwell  Institute,  and  in  April,  1844,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the 
Greensboro'  Church.  He  entered  upon  his  labours  with  great  leal  and 
efficiency ;  insomuch  that  many  of  his  congregation  were  apprehensive  that 
he  was  tasking  his  faculties  beyond  their  power  of  endurance.  And  as  he 
began,  so  he  continued  and  finished — ever  on  the  alert  to  improve  opportu- 
nities for  benefitting  bis  flock,  and  helping  forward  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  ,    . 

In  March,  1858,  his  health  began  evidently  to, decline,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  he  was  wasting  under  a  pulmonary  consumption. 
From  this  time  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  active  labours,  but  he  still  lost 
no  opportunity  of  advancing  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock.  While  his 
disease  was  in  progress,  he  made  his  last  visit  to  his  friends  in  Richmond ; 
but  was  very  desirous  to  return  before  his  death,  that  his  remains  might 
rest  among  the  people  of  his  charge ;  and  in  case  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return,  he  requested  that  his  body  might  be  removed  thither  for 
burial.  God  mercifully  granted  his  wish,  and  permitted  him  to  spend  his 
last  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  flock.  Hlb  decline  was  marked  by  the  utmost 
Christian  composure,  and  an  unqualified  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  He 
died  without  a  struggle  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  1853,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.  A  Sermon  was  preached  at  his  Funeral  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  had  been  acting  as  a  stated  supply  to  the  ( 
during  Mr.  Gretter's  illness. 

Mr.  Gretter  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom,  * 
mother  survived  him. 
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FROM  THE  RET.  JAMES  H.  MoKBILL, 

OHS  or  THK  SBCBXTARIE8  OF  TBK  ▲KBRICAH  BIBLB  SOdBTT. 

Nbw  ToEKy  JKuamrj  27,  VSSk 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  comply iDg  with  your  reqaest  I  shall  record  with  Iht 
brevity,  and  in  the  general  order,  which  you  suggest,  my  impressioiis  of  ]fr. 
Gretter's  character  as  a  man  and  a  preacher,  formed  during  a  oompsrmtivf^ 
short,  but  quite  intimate,  acquaintance.  As  a  co-presbyter  and  friend,  my  ioter- 
oourse  with  him  by  correspondence,  mutual  ministerial  exchanges  and  Tints, 
joint  labours  on  Home  Missionary  ground,  and  in  other  ways,  was  such  that  I 
could  not  fail  to  learn  much  of  his  character,  even  as  I  did  not  fail  greatly  to 
admire  and  love  him. 

There  was  something  in  his  personal  Appearance  and  address,  attracthe  ai 
engaging.  He  was  rather  below  the  m^ium  standard,  whether  of  height  m 
of  weight,  and  was  delicate  without  any  indication  of  debility.  His  oompleiiDt 
was  somewhat  dark;  his  hair  black  and  flowing;  his  eyes  of  the  ssme  eolov, 
large  and  piercing;  his  mouth  broad  and  firm,  yet  flexible;  and  his  ftalUB 
generally,  thougb  not  regular  in  their  outline,  possessed  the  inoompanlif 
greater  charm  of  animated  and  varied  expression.  That  peculiar  charm  viB 
probably  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  ever  saw  him  under  the  inflneoesef 
strong  feeling.  On  such  occasions,  his  voice,  his  gestures,  his  very  attttvde,  \m 
whole  person,  were  charged  with  animation,  and  combined  with  his  expnssm 
features  to  enchain  attention  and  excite  sympathy.  Ordinarily,  his 
were  easy  and  natural,  according  well  with  his  social  and  friendly 
He  possessed  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  an  unquenchable  ardour  of  tempennett, 
whicli  made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  actire  leader  ii 
all  enterprises. 

As  a  scholar^  Mr.  Gretter's  labours  were  expended  in  the  soTerer  fields  tf 
mathematics  and  metaphysics,  rather  than  that  of  belles-lettres.  He  was,  her- 
ever,  a  man  of  much  literary  cultivation;  the  native  ardour  of  his  imaginatioB  M 
been  sustained,  without  being  stimulated,  by  his  attention  to  classical  sto&s, 
while  the  faculty  of  clear,  logical  reasoning  had  been  developed  and  strengtbcBei 
by  his  untiring  and  successful  pursuit  of  abstract  science.  He  was,  at  the  mmt 
time,  a  forcible  and  polished  writer  and  speaker.  One  of  the  last  books  he 
read  was  Morell's  History  of  Philosophy;  and  his  remarkable  facility  and 
ness  for  such  studios  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  perusal  occnpted  te 
a  day  or  two,  and  was  completed  almost  without  interruption.  He  made  m 
parade  of  learning,  and  few  imagined  the  extent  of  his  attainments.  Those  vhi 
witnessed  his  examination  of  candidates  for  ordination,  at  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery, have  often  been  surprised  at  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  reriewed 
classical  and  scientific  training.  All  his  literary  pursuits,  however,  had 
ence,  immediate  or  remote,  to  Theology.  This  was,  with  him,  the  highest,  Ik 
all-embracing  science,  and  few  have  devoted  themselves  more  enthusiastically  to 
its  constant  study.  He  followed  the  best  example?  in  making  the  Sacred  Soi^ 
tures  his  chief  text-book,  and  employed  much  of  his  time  in  their  methodica 
study.  My  first  introduction  into  his  library  interrupted  him  at  his  taUe. — th 
Greek  Testament  open  before  him,  and  the  Greek  Concordance  at  his  elbow;  aai 
to  my  question,  he  answered,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thus  studying  the  €tt 
and  the  New  Testaments  in  the  original,  and  enlafged  warmly  upon  the  adiaa- 
tages  of  such  a  course.  His  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  standard  theolegi^ 
authors  was  well  known;  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  procure  new  tad 
valuable  works.  He  was  regarded  by  his  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  North  Od^ 
Una  as  one  of  their  most  able  ezponnders  and  defenders  of  evangelical  troth. 
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But  it  w*8  as  a  preacUer  that  he  was  most  generally  known  and  admired. 
His  delivery  was  exceedingly  happy.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  animated  address — ^in  the  pulpit  this  was  most  remarkable.  The 
clear,  distinct  and  varied  tones  of  his  rich  voice  fell  upon  the  ear  like  music. 
With  perfect  ease  of  manner  he  introduced  his  subject;  its  discussion  was  con- 
ducted with  logical  exactness  and  deep  earnestness;  its  application  was  made 
with  almost  irresistible  power.  There  was  no  bawling  declamation,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  oould  he  handle  the  Word  of  Life,  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  cold 
insensibility.  Though  his  energy  was  sometimes  almost  violent,  and  the  explo- 
sions of  his  voice  often  startling,  all  was  so  evidently  prompted  by  genuine 
feeling,  and  so  fully  justified  by  the  sentiment  he  uttered,  that  the  most  fastidi- 
ous forgot  to  object,  and  every  heart  responded  from  its  Lowest  depths.  He 
strove  successfully  to  combine  those  two  great  elements  of  good  preaching, — 
dear  statements  of  doctrine,  and  pungent,  faithful  appeal.  He  knew  how  to 
make  doctrine  practical.  He  often  preached  before  Presbytery,  and  never  failed 
to  meet  the  high  expectations  of  his  brethren.  None  who  heard  it  will  soon 
forget  his  sermon  before  Presbytery,  at  Washington,  N.  0.,  from  Luke  v.  18-26. 
His  subject  was  the  ''forgiveness  of  sins;"  and,  after  developing  clearly  the 
idea  of  the  twenty-fourth  verse, — that  the  power  of  forgiveness  belongs  only  to 
Gkxl,  and  that  even  Christ  claimed  to  exercise  it  only  as  God,  giving  full  proof 
of  his  Divinity  by  the  miracle  He  wrought,  he  dealt  severely  with  the  Popish 
d(^;ma  of  **  Sacerdotal  Absolution."  It  was  a  great  effort,  and  deserved  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  in  Tract  form,  as  Presbytery  ordered.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, from  such  occasional  efforts,  that  I  learned  to  appreciate  most  highly  his 
excellence  as  a  preacher.  The  most  admirable  and  effective  sermons  I  ever 
heard  from  him,  were  preached  to  country  and  village  congregations,  where  his 
glowing  eloquence  was  excited,  not  by  the  gratified  attention  of  the  cultivated 
and  refined,  but  solely  by  the  grandeur  of  his  theme,  and  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes, hungering  for  the  bread  of  life.  He  loved  to  preach,  and  his  severest 
labours  were  devoted  to  his  pulpit  preparations.  At  no  period  of  his  ministry 
did  he  confine  himself  wholly  to  the  manuscript,  and  during  tl^e  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life,  he  dispensed  with  it  altogether.  These  unwritten  ser- 
mons, however,  were  as  carefully  studied,  as  methodical  in  their  arrangement, 
and  as  full  of  thought,  as  the  best  of  those  which  he  had  committed  to  paper, 
while  his  delivery  of  them  was  marked  by  even  greater  freedom  and  power.  My 
opinion  of  him  as  a  preacher  will  be  understood,  when  I  add  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  I  ever  heard.  . 

His  pastoral  labours  and  success  were  equally  abundant.    The  Greensboro' 
Church  greatly  prospered  under  his  charge.     It  flourished  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally, and,  under  the  Head  of  the  Church,  it  was  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
untiring  energy  and  fidelity  of  its  Pastor.     I  will  mention  particularly,  as  an 
element  of  his  pastoral  influence,  the  unusual  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.    Instead  of  taking  a  few  moments  for  its  administration, 
from  the  usual  morning  service,  he  regularly  appropriated  to  it  the  whole  after^ 
noon  of  every  Communion  Sabbath.    All  the  baptized  children  and  youth  of 
the  Church  were  assembled  with  their  parents  to  witness  the  rite,  which,  of 
course,  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner.     Mr.  Gretter  then  addressed  the 
children  in  explanation  of  the  ordinance,  reminding  them  of  the  Saviour's  claims, 
and  urging  them  to  become  his  followers.     He  then  turned  to  the  parents,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  their  children,  reminded  them  of  their  duty,  and  exhorted 
them  to  its  faithful  performance.     These  exercises,  conducted  with  his  affect 
ate  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  and  with  endless  variety  of  r 
were  productive  of  the  happiest  results.     The  blessing  of  God  atten' 
Sacrament  thus  honoured;  family  religion  flourished;  and  the  Church 
up.    Squally  eflicient  was  he  in  the  discharge  of  all  other  duties  of  tl 
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ofBoe.  He  was,  of  course,  greatly  endeared  to  his  people.  He  had  bat  reeem?r 
occasioned  them  great  joy,  bj  declining  a  call  from  another  Church,  vheo  it  h&caam 
evident  that  he  was  to  be  removed  by  a  power  which  none  can  resist.  He  hmk 
risen  in  the  pulpit  to  annouiice  his  text,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  fomid  thai  br 
could  not  speak.  After  an  ineffectual  effort,  he  sat  down,  and  while  his  devoted 
Session  crowded  around  him  in  the  pulpit,  his  equally  devoted  people  arose  ia  a 
body,  unable  to  repress-  their  anxiety  and  alarm.  He  never 
Before  the  close  of  another  year,  his  voice  was  hushed  in  death,  and  his 
borne  to  the  grave,  with  much  weeping,  by  those  for  whom  be  had  lived 
laboured,  and  among  whom  it  was  his  wish  to  be  buried. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  his  influence,  beyond  his  ova  Coa- 
{^legation,  in  the  several  judicatories  of  the  Church.  The  preaenoe  of  mmtk  a 
man  would  be  felt  in  any  assembly.  In  addition  to  the  traits  already  eachitiirf, 
he  possessed  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  facility  for  business,  a  comaiaad  of 
language,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
Qovernment,  together  with  an  unusual  degree  of  independence  and 
which  fitted  him  to  exert  a  leading  influence  in  deliberative  and  judicial 
As  a  debater,  he  was  rarely  matched^  Some  of  his  speeches  in  the  Prcsbylay 
of  Orange,  or  the  Caldwell  Institute,  in  which  he  discussed  the  svibiect  of  cds- 
cation  as  connected  with  religion,  and  the  importance  of  denominational  achodi* 
were  fine  specimens  of  eloquent  argument.  Important  commissions  eatrastsd 
to  him  were  discharged  with  zeal  and  ability.  As  Chairman  of  the  Syaodial 
Committee  on  Colportage,  he  directed  the  operations  of  that  importaai  iaierert 
throughout  the  State.  He  was  much  engaged,  as  a  member  of  the  Oomttitteeei 
Domestic  Missions  of  Orange  Presbytery,  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
extension;  and,  in  short,  was  a  steady  supporter  of  all  the  benevolent 
the  Church.  It  was  most  painfully  felt,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
his  death,  how  much  of  their  interest  and  life  those  meetings  had  owed  to 
presence.  In  the  devotional  exercises,  the  part  which  he  took,  by 
was  usually  prominent;  and  many  were  the  scenes  of  melting  tenderness, 
all  united  with  him  in  prayer,  or  received  from  his  warm  heart  the  word  of  frater- 
nal exhortation.  After  one  of  those  scenes  which  I  certainly  shall  never  totpiL, 
a  gentleman,-— not  a  member  of  the  church,  who  was  present,  remarked  to  at, 
as  we  left  the  house, — *'  I  should  like  to  know  that  Mr.  Gretter.  He  uiHt  bea 
noble  man."  And  such,  without  doubt,  he  was — noble  in  traits  of  the  heart, 
and  noble  in  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments.  If  little  known  beyond  tht 
bounds  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was  een- 
paratively  young  in  the  ministry  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  profonad  grirf 
which  that  event  occasioned  throughout  his  own  Synod,  was  a  sufficient  evidenet 
of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services.  The  sphere  of  his  aafln- 
ence  was  already  rapidly  enlarging,  and  had  he  been  spared  a  few  years  longer, 
his  many  distinguished  excellencies  would  have  been  acknowledged  throqgbost 
the  Church  at  large,  as  they  were  most  gratefully  by  the  churches  and  minislen 
of  his  adopted  State. 

I  have  said  nothing  directly  concerning  his  piety.  It  was  illustrated  by  tk 
manner  of  his  life,  and  triumphant  in  the  hour  of  death.  He  loved  Jeans,  ha 
service,  his  ministers,  and  his  saints.  His  religion  was  without  oetentatioe, 
without  moroseness :  cheerful,  active,  and  manly.  I  was  with  him  a  few  hoan 
before  he  died,  and  reonved  the  assurance,  which  I  did  not  need,  of  his 
frame.    Calmly  he  sank  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

JAMKS  H.  MoRBIU 


NICHOLAS  MURRAY.  J%f 


NICHOLAS  MURRAY.* 

1839—1853. 

NiOHOliAB  MvBBAT,  a  SOU  of  William  and  Nancj  (Robinson)  Murray, 

born  in  Brooke  County,  Ya.,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1809.     As  his 

father  was  a  farmer,  he  passed  his  early  years  at  work  on  the  farm,  at  the 

:  same  time  availing  himself  of  such  humble  means  as  he  oould  command  for 

I  aoqairing  the  elements  of  an  education.     His  father  having  died  when  he 

I  (the  son)  was  only  seventeen 'years  old,  and  his  mother  shortly  after,  he  and 

'  other  members  of  the  family  were  thrown  upon  their  own  efforts  mainly  for 

^  support ;  and,  as  he  prefeired  to  work  at  a  trade  rather  than  on  a  farm,  he 

served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  or  three  years  to  the  saddler's  trade,  in 

*  Steubenville,  0.     He  then  commenced  the  business  for  himself  in  West 

Xiiberty,  Ohio  County,  Ya.;  where,  by  hb  correct  deportment,  he  secured 

the  favourable  regards  of  the  principid  people  of  the  place  and  vicinity. 

^        Here  he  began  to  develop  a  very  decided  taste  for  reading,  though  it  was 

,    chiefly  works  of  a  lighter  kind  that  now  attracted  him.     He  showed  also  a 

[    great  fondness  for  argument,  and  was  an  active  and  deeply  interested  mem- 

I    ber  of  a  debating   club.     His  health,  about  this  time,  became  somewhat 

impaired,  and  a  pain  in  the  breast  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  work  at 

his  trade.     He  began  now  to  feel  a  strong  desire  for  a  liberal  education ; 

I    though  there  was  little  in  his  external  circumstances  that  seemed  to  favour 

it.     I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McCluskey,  then  Pastor  of  the 

Presbyterran  Church  of  West  Alexander,  Pa.,  about  seven  miles  from  West 

Liberty,  for  the  following  details  of  Mr.  Murray's  experience,  from  the  first 

inception  of  the  purpose  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education,  to  his  actually 

becoming  a  member  of  Washington  College  : — 

**  I  first  met  young  Murray  at  a  Bible  class  within  the  bounds  of  my 
congregation,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  him  by  the  deep  interest 
which  he  manifested,  especially  in  the  explanations  which  were  given  of 
the  Tiiore  difficult  points.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise.  Murray  withdrew, 
without  our  being  introduced,  or  having  an  interview  with  each  other  ;  but 
80  deeply  was  I  interested  in  his  appearance  that  I  was  not  a  little  desirous 
of  knowing  who  and  what  he  was.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  something  of  his 
previous  history,  and  also  his  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  in 
connection  with  the  untoward  circumstances  which  seemed  to  forbid  the 
hope  of  it.  The  next  morning,  I  sent  a  request  to  him  that  he  would  call 
at  my  house,  on  the  Wednesday  following,  without,  however,  giving  him 
any  intimation  of  the  purpose  for  which  I  wished  to  see  him.  He  com- 
plied  with  the  request ;  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  passed  between  us : — 

'*  *  Mr  Murray,  I  have  learned  that  you  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.' '  I  do.  Sir,  but  have  no  hope  of  getting  it.'  '  Oivo  candid  and  full 
answers  to  the  questions  I  am  about  to  propose,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether 
you  can  -get  an  education  or  not.' 

•MSB.  ftmtt  Rev.  Dr»  Medivkey,  lUv.  Wfflkni  H.  Ltit«r>  R«v«  Inrln  Ommoi ^PnAaw 
J.  J.  Brownfon,  and  Jamet  Panl,  Baq. 
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1.  *  Have  jon  any  engagements,  in  love  matters,  with  a&j  Imdj  V     *  X^ 


Sir.' 

**  2.  'Have  yon  any  money  ?'     '  Not  a  dollar.' 

'<  8.  *  Are  you  in  debt  ?*     *  About  thirty  dollars.' 

**  4.  *  Have  you  friends  who  would  aid  you  V     '  I  know  of  do 
would  give  me  a  farthing.' 

**  5.  *  Have  you  any  better  clothes  than  those  you  have  on  ?'  [Noi  oalf 
threadbare  but  rent.]     *  No,  Sir ;  these  are  the  best  I  have.' 

**  *Well,  my  young  friend,  it  b  a  hard  case,  but  if  yoa  will  eJoMJf 
follow  my  direoUons,  I  will,  under  God,  secure  you  a  liberal  edacatkni.  [I 
dearly  saw  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  much  mental  activity,  aad  of  gma 
promise,  and  was  worthy  of  being  encouraged.]  Gome  here  next  Meftdij. 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  plan.'  In  the  mean  time,  I  wisitod  a  Urn 
families  of  my  congregation,  and  some  others  in  a  section  near  to  Wot 
Alexander,  and  obtained  for  him  a  small  English  schooL  On  Monday  hi 
came.     The  plan  was  submitted.     It  was  as  follows : — 

**  1.  '  You  will  go  with  me  to  the  store,  and,  on  my  credit,  get  yoontlf 
a  suit  of  clothes.  I  intend  that  you  shall  pay  for  them  as  eoon  as  yon  tn 
able.' 

'*  2.  '  You  arc  to  teach  a  small  English*  school,  and  recite  two  lessons  per 
week  of  your  academic  studies  to  me,  in  my  study.  I  will  Innita^  jn 
books  and  tuition  gratis.' 

**  8.  *  The  -first  money  you  earn  must  be  used  in  payment  of  yonr  Ml 
of  thirty  dollars.     So  much  of  the  plan  I  tell  you  now.' 

He  seemed  much  pleased.  I  gave  him  a  Latin  Qrammar,  and  he  weit  ta 
work.  He  gave  entire  satisfaction  in  his  ftchool,  and  recited  his  lessons  tons 
with  remarkable  accuracy — ^though  he  taught  six  hours  per  dnj,  he  adranMi 
in  his  studies  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  thirty  pupils  under  my  cut  it 
regular  attendance  at  t|he  Academy.  I  soon  found  that  he  was  very  igoonat 
of  religious  truth,  and  had  been  much  neglected  in  this  respect  in  Us 
younger  days.  I  enjoined  upon  him  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible.  I 
gave  him  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and  required  him  to  oosmit  a 
to  memory ;  and  then  Fisher's  and  Erskine's  Comments  on  the  Cateehkn. 
He  manifested  no  special  interest  in  the  salvation  of  his  soul  for  some  list; 
though  he  regularly  attended  not  only  public  worship  in  the  chnrah,  hoi 
the  Bible  Class  and  prsyer  meetings.  But,  during  the  winter  of  18S1,  k 
appeared  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  was  admitted,  on  an  examia^ 
tion,  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  Church  in  West  Alexander,  on  the  2M 
of  April,  1832.  He  was  baptized  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  next  day  look 
his  seat  with  the  professed  followers  of  our  blessed  Lord." 

Mr.  Murray  entered  Washington  College  in  1832,  and  very  soon  obtaiaoi 
a  Tutorship  in  the  College,  at  the  same  time  reciting  in  the  regular  olaosoi. 
Puring  his  whole  collegiate  course,  his  standing  for  talent,  scholarship,  aai 
deportment,  was  unusually  high,  and  he  graduated  with  the  first  honoois  of 
his  class  in  1834. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  took  charge  of  an 
Winchester,  Ya.,  in  connection  with  Mr.   (now  the  Rev.)    Irwin 
Here  he  was  remarkably  popular  as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  in  social  life,  sad 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  though  theft 
aeems  to  have  been  at  this  time  no  special  development  of  his 
character. 
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On  the  29ih  of  December,  1835, — during  his  residenoe  at  Winchester, — 
le  "WBS  married  to  Nancy  Carson  of  West  Alexander. 

IXaving  remained  at  Winchester  two  years  or  more,  and  thus  obtuned  the 
neans  of  pursuing  his  theological  course,  he  returned  to  West  Alexander  and 
itndied  Hebrew,  Theology,  &c.,  for  a  while,  under  his  friend  and  patron.  Dr. 
MLoCluskey.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington 
[>n  the  2d  of  October,  1839.  *  But,  as  his  health,  by  reason  of  his  excessive 
application  to  study,  had  become  so  much  impaired  as  to  render  it  inex- 
pedient that  he  should  at  onoe  take  a  pastoral  charge,  he  resumed  his 
employment  as  a  teacher,  and  was  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  a  classical 
Bohool  of  a  very  high  order  in  Wheeling,  Ya.  .  Thence  he  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Grave  Creek,  Marshall  County,  Ya.;  and 
having  remained  here  a  short  time,  was  unanimously  appointed  in  1844, 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  College  at  which  he  had  been  gradua- 
ied.  He  accepted  this  appointment,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  office  shortly  after.  He  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  at  Wellsburg, 
Va.,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1845. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Washington,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Church  of  Ten  Mile,  it  being  understood  that  he  was  also  to  retain 
bis  Professorship.  He  began  now,  in  connection  with  the  most  exemplary 
attention  to  his  College  duties,  to  manifest  a  great  increase  of  Christian^ 
activity  and  fervour,  and  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  devise  and  carry 
oat  plans  for  elevating  the  standard  of  Christian  feeling  and  action,  both  in 
the  College  and  among  his  Congregation.  His  labours  bath  as  a  Professor 
and  a  Pastor,  were  highly  appreciated,  and  eminently  useful. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  in  October,  1852,  the 
ministers  were  appointed  to  labour  by  committees  of  two,  for  a  week,  in 
tbe  churches,  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  sensibilities  of  Christians,  and 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  careless.     Mr.  Murray  entered  with  great  zeal 
upon  the  discharge  of  that  duty.     He  was  designated  to  spend  one  week 
with   the   Church  in  West  Union,  in   company  with  the  Pastor  of  that 
Church,  the  Kev.  J.  Fleming,  and  the  next  week,  they  were  to  labour  at 
Upper  Ten  Mile  Church, — the  charge  of  Mr.  Murray.     Mr.  M.  preached 
with  great  power,  and  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  in  connection  with 
bis  labours,  ensued  in  both  Churches.     During  the  whole  winter  of  1852^ 
-58,  his  labours  in  different  places  were  abundant,  and  were  character- 
ised by  a  zeal  that  seemed  almost  superhuman.     After  the  most  intense 
and  uninterrupted  labour  at  the  Church  of  Mill  Creek,  night  and  day,  for 
nearly  a  week,  he  left  for  Washington,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles,  and 
rode  on  horseback,  exposed  to  a  cold,  violent,  March  storm.     He  was  com- 
pletely prostrated  when  he  reached  home,  and  was  immediately  attacked 
with  a  bilious  pleurisy,  which,  in  one  week  terminated  his  life.     He  suffered 
but  little  bodily  paiu,  and  enjoyed  great  spiritual  peace  and  triumph.     He 
died  x)n  the  23d  of  March.  1853,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.      His 
remains  were  taken  for  burial  to  West  Alexander, — 'the  spot  which  was 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  his  life.     He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children. 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  H.  B.  iTEED,  D.  D. 

WuMELiMa,  Ya.,  Jmtj  15»  IW. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  is  a  coincidence  somewhat  sing^lvj  that,  j«tt  at  Ik 
Tery  time  that  the  Rer.  Mr.  Comingo  was  suggesting  to  jou  in  Albanj  that  (W 
late  Professor  Murray  was  entitled  to  a  place  among  3'oar  permmiieiil  ivoofda,  I 
was  making  the  same  suggestion  to  my  family  in  Wheeling;  and  that,  while  k 
was  referring  yon  to  me  for  an  article,  I  was  remarking  th&t  I  hmd  kc^  ip 
assigned  the  service  to  him,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that  he  ou^ght  at  obbi 
to  perform  it. 

It  is  indeed  true  that,  for  a  number  of  years,  I  was  ikvoured  with  his 
intimate  and  confidential  acquaintance;  that  our  relations  to  emch  othar 
most  cordial  and  happy;  and  that  the  memories  of  him  are  deeplj  cngraf<eo  in  aj 
heart*  But  his  was  a  character  which  I  do  not  think  that  I  h&Te  an  adaptatiaa 
to  delineate  with  even  ordinary  justice.  All  that  I  shall  attempt  must  k 
impromptu,  and  also  restricted,  leaving  Mr.  Comingo  to  supply  what  is  mmt 
important  from  the  recollections  of  his  preaching  in  the  closing  period  of  hi&Wt, 
and  designed,  in  case  of  his  failure,  to  save  from  unmerited  oblivion  a  nat 
deservedly  dear  to  many  on  earth,  and  that  shall  doubtless  shine  forever  u\ 
star  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  ^cholas  Murray,  I  may  say.  thoogh  I  U 
repeatedly  seen  him  before, — commenced  on  hearing  his  TVial  Sewimon  ddiveied 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  licensure  to  preach  tk 
Gospel.  His  theological  training  had  been  very  defective.  He  had 
studied  alone,  without  the  advantage  of  Professors  or  library;  and  amidst 
avocations  for  his  subsistence.  Yet  .the  discourse  discovered  a  mind  of  sapoior 
order, — ^independent,  original  and  energetic.  It  aspired  to  high  points  of  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  and  touched  them  with  a  bold  hand.  The  bearing  of  the  viiar 
was  lofty,  controversial,  rather  defiant,  and  somewhat  ambitioosr— a  beftrng 
adapted  always,  and  especially  in  a  young  man,  to  elicit  animadversion.  Asd  it 
did  not  fail  in  the  present  case.  The  members  of  Presbytery  all  lelt  that  wr  lad 
a  candidate  before  us  that  needed,  and  was  able  to  bear,  criticism ; — that  we  had 
to  do,  not  with  a  feeble,  flickering  ixper  that  a  strong  breath  might  eztiqgsish, 
but  with  a  vigorous  light  that  the  winds  would  only  fan  into  stronger  ikiae;— 
not  with  a  fragile  vessel  that  would  be  endangered  by  handling,  but  with  a  soDd 
block  of  marble,  rather  rude  from  the  theological  quarry,  that  would  iapnit 
by  the  hammer  and  the  chisel.  Consequently  such  a  process  ensued  as  I  de  wt 
remember  to  have  ever  witnessed  in  another  case.  Even  the  reTiewers,  tJMie 
harpies  of  the  press,  do  not  pounce  on  a  young  aspirant  to  fame  more  actively  tki 
did  the  fatherly  and  fraternal  critics  now  on  poor  Murray.  Let  it  be  ohserred  tM 
that  this  was  not  done,  as  is  often  the  case  in  presbyteries,  in  ike  oMrad  (I 
suppose  for  their  own  improvement  in  the  critical  art) — that  is,  it  was  not  apoe 
the  discourse  in  the  absence  of  the  candidate;  but  in  the  concrete — the  cao^ 
date  being  present,  and  both  himself  and  his  discourse  being  subject  to  criticisa 
The  spectators,  unused  to  the  plain  dealing  of  Presbyteries  with  their  candidates, 
regarded  this  process  as  most  unmerciful.  But  as  it  will  be  farther  illustntin 
of  the  character  of  Murray,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  though  I  was  myself  per- 
haps more  unsparing  in  strictures  than  any  one  else,  instead  of  being  offioidtd. 
IVom  that  time  he  sought  my  society,  and  became  ever  after  my  most  attackd 
and  devoted  friend.  Indeed  he  al  ways  loved  an  honest,  faithful  frankness,  and  va« 
too  magnanimous  to  suspect  an  evil  design  in  any  remarks  on  his  <:haraet(r  or 
performances,  that  he  could  construe  as  intended  for  his  benefit,  and  was  ever 
eager  to  secure  any  means  of  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  that  came  witliia 
iiis  reach. 
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About  the  time  of  bia  licensare,  or  soon  after,  he  became  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  inflammatory  rheuq;^ati8m,  which  so  disqualified  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office,  that  he  was  induced  to  derote  himself  to  the  instruotion  of 
youth; — an  office  for  which  he  had  rare  qualifications,  and  in  which  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  appreciated  by  his  patrons.  But  while  thus 
occupied,  he  often  preached  for  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  in  supply  of  vacant 
pulpits.  Several  years  of  this  period  he  passed  in  Wheeling,  where  I  had  occa- 
sional opportunity  of  hearing  him,  and  of  witnessing  the  doep  interest  with 
which  his  preaching  was  regarded,  especially  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
community.  His  practice  now  was  to  write  his  sermons  with  great  care,  and 
deliver  them  memoriteri  and  so  careful  was  he  of  his  reputajtion  that  he  could 
not  be  induced,  in  any  emergency,  to  preach  without  the  most  mature  prepara* 
tion.  His  rhetoric,  however,  much  exceeded  his  elocution.  ^In  the  former  be 
was  entirely  classical;  in  the  latter  he  laboured  under  some  natural  disadvantage 
of  voice,  and  his  manner  was  rather  constrained;  but  his  orthoepy  even  sur- 
passed that  of  our  venerated  standard.  Dr.  Miller  himself.  Indeed,  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  English  language,  it  might  almost  be  affirmed  that  he 
was  a  perfect  scholar. 

In  preparing  his  discourses,  he  was  not  only  studious  of  his  style,  but  there 
was  an  excitement  of  mind,  a  concentration  of  his  powers,  and  an  energy  of 
thought,  too  great  for  his  frail  body.  He  could,  however,  in  the  freedom  of 
private  correspondence,  relax  himself,  and  write  .not  only  currente  calainOt  but 
with  an.  ease  and  humour  that  were  health  to  the  flesU  and  marrow  to  the  bones. 
A  specimen  before  me  will  afford  an  illustration,  and  it  may  properly  be  intro- 
duced hero  to  exhibit  another  phase  of  his  character,  well  remembered  by  his 
intimate  friends — I  mean  his  love  of  occasional  merriment,  and  his  hearty  laugh 
in  the  private  social  circle.  The  events  referred  to  are  of  such  notoriety  as  to 
need  no  comment.     The  letter  is  dated  at  Washington,  Pa.,  March  11,  1852.  , 

"  Dear  Doctor :  I  have  been  very  ani^ious  to  know  what  you  think  of  this  great 
world  and  our  country,  just  now,  since  Kossuth  has  turned  them  both  upside 
down,  and  the  FFheeling  Bridge  has  become  a  *  nuisance.'  Have  you  been 
looking  on  all  the  while,  calm  as  a  Jday  morning,  or  have  you  felt  like  shoulder- 
ing your  musket  to  march  against  the  JlusHan  bear,  or  the  Pittshurgera,  as 
the  case  may  be?  I  have  not  heard  of  your  making  a  speech  to  the  ladiee,  or  any 
other  crowd  of  OMTfeUow-citixena  in  behalf  of  the  Great  Magyar,  and  '  material 
aid  '  for  Hungary,  nor  yet  of  your  having  joined  a  crusade  against  the  Bridges 
over  the  Monongabela!  PeAaps  the  newspapers  have  not  done  you  justice.  By 
the  way,  think  of  two  millions  of  Presbyterians  in  Hungary  to  be  trodden  down 
and  crushed  by  a  combination  of  monstrosity,  huuibuggery,  and  old  grannyism, 
such  as  that  namesake  of  mine — the  little  man  in  his  uncle's  breeches,  and  Pio 
Kino  of  Goeta  memory !  Ought  we  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed;  or  leave  it 
to  God,  in  his  own  time  and  way,' to  vindicate  their  cause  against  their  oppres- 
sors? Let  me  stop,  however,  or  you  will  think  that  I  am  more  than  half  carried 
away  with  the  Hungarian /itror. 

'*  Our  quiet  little  burg  has  not  been  sufficiently  stirred  by  the  commotions  from 
without  to  throw  up  any  thing  of  interest  enough  to-be  noted.  We  have  here 
within  ourselves,  however,  a  world  of  our  own:  a  kind  of  college  world,  in  which 
we  .have  had  a  small  sharo  of  noisy  and  belligerent  demonstrations.*  But  these 
have  now  pretty  much  disappeared,  and,  making  no  account  of  the  scarred, 
wounded  and  missing,  we  are  at  length  left  with  something  less  than  one  hun- 
dred promiaing  youth  in  comparative  quiet. 

"  We  have  indeed  had  one  event  to  record,  that  to  our  community  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest, — i.  e. ,  the  death  of  the  venerable  Doctor  McConaughy .   He  was 

*  lUferring  to  loma  dUtnrbanoes  amoDg  the  liadenfti  In  Collage. 
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l)eyond  all  doubt  a  good  man;  and  if  there  is  a  borne  for  the  pious  he/on4  tb 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  we  cannot  question  that  he  has  exchanged  fir  its  hdj 
rest,  the  toils  of  his  long  and  well  spent  life. 

*'  In  the  church  here  there  is  nothing  of  particnlar  interest.  H«Te  you  waj  tkaf 
good  this  winter  in  jours?  I  am  not  without  hope  that  we  mmj  ag&iii  hsv*  a 
good  time  in  our  church  at  Ten  Mile  on  our  approaching  Commanion. 
I  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  long  and  pray  for  it.  What  a  glorioas  thing  is  « 
of  religion !  ** 

The  friends  of  Professor  Murray  will  readily  peroeive  in  this  extrmct  ti 
evidence  of  his  authorship,  and  be  reminded  how  contiguous,  in  his  case,  lay  Uh 
elements  of  jocularity  and  seriousness, — how  entirely  compatihle  in  him 
the  love  of  merriment,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  religion;  «nd  how  easily 
naturally  he  could  pass  from  the  most  laughing  enjoyment  of  the  one  to  the 
cise  of  the  strongest  emotions  of  the  other.  But  farther, — by  the  close  of  tke 
extract,  in  connection  with  its  date,  we  are  reminded  of  a  great  and  importaai 
change  that  occurred  in  his  religious  history  towards  the  close  of  his  lile,  hf 
which  his  ministry  was  divided  into  two  distinct  periods.  One  wms  to  the  other 
as  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  after  th»  eat* 
pouring  of  the  Spirit.  Our  friend  had  never  before  witnessed  a  special  revtvmlif 
religion.  But  now  it  pleased  God  to  visit  the  congregation  in  which  he  preached, 
and  many  other  congregations  in  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  irith  a  glonoef 
season  of  refreshing,  and  Professor  Murray,  though  long  before  thia  date,  I  dook 
not,  a  converted  man,  was  signally  honoured  both  in  sharing  and  promoting  tkii 
memorable  work  of  grace.  He  had  before  been  baptized  with  water  sato 
repentance,  but  now  he  was  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Hit 
preaching  had  always  been  in  form  evangelical, — but  in  the  former  period, 
though  there  was  much  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  there  was  little  of  tbt 
simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  Apostles.  Richard  Cecil,  in  his  life  of  the  Ho&.iBd 
Rev.  W.  B.  Gadogan,  remarks  that,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  progress,  *'  while k 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  he  was  said  te 
have  done  it  in  too  harsh  a  tone.  He  had  light  enough  to  perceiye  that  men  vat 
far  gone  from  God,  but  he  had  not  himself  sufficiently  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
that  dispensation  of  mercy,  which  furnishes  the  strongest  argument  lor  bringiBg 
them  back  again.  There  is  a  hafd,  dry,  and  repelling  mode  of  reproof,  wkiok 
tends  rather  to  ahut  up  the  heart  than  to  open  it.  The  tempest  may  roar,  aad 
point  its  hail-shot  at  the  traveller;  but  he  will  rather  wrap  himself  closer  in  hii 
cloak  than  quit  it,  till  the  sun  breaks  out  again."  bating  the  harshness  alleged 
against  Gadogan,  this  remark  was  applicable  to  Murray;  and  there  was  a  tine 
when  it  was  said  of  his  preaching, — "It  is  too  intellectual  and  amhitioos:  it 
lacks  heart  and  self-consecration."  At  that  time  he  could  scarcely  sacrifice  t 
classic  sentence  to  save  a  soul;  but  now  he  could  say,^'*  I  count  all  things  bet 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Ghrist  Jesus,  my  Lord."  He  had 
always  preached  Christ;  biit  oh,  how  differently!  He  had  preached  Him  as  the 
Baptist  did :  "  This  is  He  of  whom  I  spake,  and  /  knew  him  not.  But  now  heM» 
and  bare  record,  and  with  his  admiring  eyes  upon  Him,  he  cried  to  his  hearers,— 
Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world!  This  iUimi- 
nation  of  our  brother's  mind — to  borrow,  again  the  language  of  Gecil-<»was  not 
that  cold  apprehension  of  evangelical  truth,  in  which,  like  the  moonshine  of  s 
frosty  niglit,  much  may  be  seen,  but  nothing  grows;  but  was  like  the  lighl  of 
the  sun,  vivifying  and  expansive."  He  had  become  a  child  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day,  a  child  not  of  the  moon  but  of  the  sun;  and  now,  with  the  b^ored  dii- 
ciple,  he  could  say, — **  That  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  bare 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  declare  we  nnts 
you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  oar  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  son  Jesus  Ghrist."    Before  this  change  came  over  bin, 
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before  he  had  received  ihfs  special  unction  from  tlu  ffokf^  (hUf  he  could  preach 

but  seldom,  and  not  without  the  most  finished  preparation;  but  now  he  could 

adopt  the  maxim  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Livingston, — "  Semper  paratos/'  and  if 

neoeBsarjT*  like  the  present  yonng  Whitefleld  of  London,  preach  every  day  and 

electrify  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.     Before,  he  was  mora  ambitions  of 

preaching  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  they  especially  were  his  admirers; 

but  now  **  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly;  "  and  ifj  as  in  the  case  of  Spur*- 

geon,  it  was  contemptaonsly  said  ''the  rabble  ran  after  him,"  he  too  oould  cry, 

then  *'  God  save  the  rabble." 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  all  the  zeal  which  he  now  displayed  was  character- 
ised by  unfeigned  hamility,  and  a  most  lovely  Christian  spirit.' 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

H.  R.  WEED. 

FROM  THE  REY.  H.  G.  GOMINGO. 

Stxubbr VILLI,  O.,  July  27, 1867. 
My  dear  Sir :  At  your  suggestion  and  request,  I  most  cheerfully  sketch  a  few 
recollections  of  the  late  Professor  Nicholas  Murray.    As  a  member  of  the  same 
Synod,  and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College  with  which  he  was  connected,  I  was 
brought  frequently  in  contact  with  this  remarkable  person,  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him,  lasting  for  several  yei^s.    In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period,  I  often  heard  him  preach,  and  saw  him  in  the  official  relation  he 
sustained  to  the  College.     As  a  preacher,  he  was  accustomed,  at  that  time,  to 
make  the  most  elaborate  preparations;  and,  by  laborious  processes  of  memory, 
always  so  commanded  these  preparations  that  he  delivered  sermons — somewhat, 
in  character,  like  those  of  Bishop  Butler,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  note.     I 
always  heard  him  with  admiration  and  surprise;  yet,  over  all  this  polished 
diction  and  powerful  logic,  there  seemed  to  be  an  icy  coldness, — even  though  he 
'       spoke  with  great  emphasis  and  animation.     As  a  teacher,  he  was  most  accurate 
'       and  thorough, — laying  deep  and  brdad  the  grammatical  basis  of  each  language  in 
the'mind^  of  his  classes,  and  exploring  the  profoundest  depths  of  its  philosophy. 
His  pupils,  who  were  at  all  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages, 
'       I  believe  were  almost  universally  distinguished,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  graduates  of  other  colleges.     He  was,  at  this  period,  a  person  of  unbounded 
ambition,  and  his  own  accuracy  and  critical  skill  presented  to  his  mind  a 
I       constant  temptation  to  expatiate  upon  the  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  of 
others.     The  indulgence  of  this  habit,  connected'  with  a  natural  vein  of  face- 
I        tiousness,  often  served  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  brethren,  and  lessen  their 
complacency  in  his  society. 

The  few  last  months  of  his  life  have  a  special  interest  connected  with  them, 
and  to  this  period  I  wish  more  particularly  to  confine  my  remarks.  He  was 
1  employed  in  preaching  to  a  church  within  a  few  miles  of  Washington,  which 
r  has  been  signally  blessed  with  revivals  of  religion.  In  one  of  these,  Professor 
I  Murray  was  permitted  to  labour,  with  great  interest, — perhaps  about  a  year 
\  before  his  death.  At  that  time,  he  was  the  subject  of  remarkable  exercises,  that 
resulted  in  a  most  striking  change  in  his  views  and  feelings,  as  well  as  in  his 
t  prayers  and  ministrations.  He  became  pre-eminently  a  man  of  faith.  When 
I  he  opened  his  lips  to  address  the  throne  of  grace,  he  seemed  to  stand  at  the  very 
gate  of  Heaven;  and  when  he  preached,  it  appeared  that  his  mind  was  so 
absorbed  with  the  person,  offices,  and  mediatorial  glory,  of  the  Redeemer,  that 
his  soul  was  literally  on  fire.  The  burden  of  all  his  messages  was  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  In  my  correspondence  with  him  about  preaching  in  my  congre- 
gation, the  winter  before  his  death,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  striking 
change  in  the  tone  of  his  letters — instead  of  sarcasms  and  criticisms,  almost 
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every  sentence  indicated  an  outflowing  of  his  lore  tb  Chrtffc»  And  bis  gitfnf 
seal  iu  his  cause,  connected  with  a  childlike  hamililj  that  at  oiiott 

and  touched  mj  own  heart  with  a  strange  power. 

At  the  appointed  time,  in  Februar7~-onljr  about  aiz  weeka  befbrs  lias 
he  came  to  preach  to  ray  congregation,  during  a  Commanion  season.     He 
full  of  fervour  and  zeal  for  his  Master.    He  spoke  freely  of  his  cfaanse  of  Ti»«% 
and  the  glory  with  which  the  Gross  had  recently,  been  invested  to  lias  taiad  Mai 
heart,  and  of  his  surprise  that  it  had  never  burst  upon  him  before.     Whes  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  this  occasion,  the  text  of  which  was,  *'  If  mbj  maa 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,"  several  persons  were  present  wbo  had 
known  and  heard  him  before,  and  they  were  amaaed  at  the  vonderfol  cfasn^  it 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  man.     He  occupied  almost  every  mooient  of  hm 
time,  in  his  room,  during  his  stay  at  my  house,  in  prayer  and  preparation.    Ai 
very  late  hours  of  the  night,  he  was  walking  his  room,  and  oyer  whelmed,  as  I 
incidentally  learned,  with  such  glowing  contemplations  of  his  SaTiour,  thatsk^ 
fled  from  his  eyes.     The  services  were  deeply  interesting.     I  think  I  have 
heard  any  man  preach  with  such  pathos  and  power  as  he  did  in  these 
sermons.     Hardened  unbelievers  and  scoffers  admitted  that  they  oonld  not  refraia 
from  tears.     Some, — ^and  men  too  who  were  unused  to  weep, — alleged  that  they 
staid  away  because  they  could  not  control  their  feelings.     I  heard  of  one  obda- 
rate  infidel,  who  was  chained  to  his  seat  under  one  of  his  sermons, — who  wha^ 
percd  to  his  companion  that  he  would  give  any  thing  to  be  out  of  that  place. 
In  his  conversations  at  the  fireside,  he  was  constantly  recurring  to  the  eificacj 
of  prayer,  and  to  the  great  importance  of  faith, — strong,  earnest,  realixing  CuiL 
He  spoke  with  decided  disapprobation  of  his  former  course  of  uncharitablcDesi 
and  severity,  ^nd  exhibited  in  his  remarks  of  others  a  gentle  and  kindly  spirk. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  were  deeply  impressed,  and  led  seriously  t» 
inquire  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  during  these  exercises.     For  tbett 
especially  he  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and  sent  to  me  frequent  commiuiicaticas, 
bearing  specific  and  encouraging  messages  to  each  one,  adapted  to  the  pecaliar 
phase  of  his  case.     The  most  affectionate  sympathy  he  uniformly  expressed, 
for  those  engaged  in  the  pastoral  work.     To  such,  in  the  surrounding  regioa,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  go,  even  for  many  miles,  through  cold  and  rain,  that  he  Biigkt 
cheer  them  on  in  their  work,  and  assist  them  by  his  labours.     His  greatest 
delight  was  to  point  men  to  that  Saviour  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  save  ta 
the  uttermost.     Just  before  his  death,  he  was  present  where  about  one  hnndnd 
were  admitted  into  a  neighbouring  Church,  at  one  Communion  season.    This  wu 
a  joy  to  his  soul  almost  too  great  to  bo  borne.    I  think  it  was  from  this  dmrek 
that  he  returned  to  languish  a  few  days  and  die.     Immediately  after  he  was  takca 
ill,  he  became  convinced  that  his  work  was  done.    His  expressions  of  confidenoi 
and  joy  in  the  Saviour,  were  most  rapturous  and  cheering;  and  thus  be  tookkss 
flight  to  the  presence  of  Him  whom  he  so  dearly  loved  to  preach  to  dying  men, 
and  whom  he  most  earnestly  longed  to  behold, — persuaded  that  he  ^ocdd  see 
Him  as  He  is,  and  be  like  Him.     The  last  year  of  his  life,  iii  religious  experieno 
and  ministerial  usefulness,  I  doubt  not,  greatly  exceeded  all  the  years  that  had 
preceded. 

In  the  recollection  of  this  remarkable  experience,  I  am  oilen  ready  to  say,— 
what  stupendous  results  would  accrue  to  our  sin-ruined  world,  were  the  entire 
ministry  baptized  with  a  similar  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  forth  to 
their  work  with  like  zeal,  faith,  earnestness,  and  power. 

Very  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

H£NRT  G.  COMINGO. 
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FRANCIS  S.  SAMPSON,  D,  D  * 

1839—1854. 

Francis  S.  Sampson  was  the  bod  of  Richard  Sampson,  a  distingaished 
agrioulturist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover  Mills,  in  the  County  of  Gooch- 
land >  Va.      He  was  born  in  November,  1814.     At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  placed  at  the  school  and  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Thornton  Rogers,t  of 
Albermarle,  who  was  his  maternal  uncle.     Up  to  this  time,  he  had  devoted 
kimaelf,  v^ithout  much  restraint,  to  youthful  vanities  and  follies,  and  had 
indulged  in  a  habit  of  profane  swearing.     But  finding  himself  now  in  a  reli- 
gious  atmosphere,  his  mind,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  influence,  gradually 
took  on  a  serious  tone,  and  for  about  twelve  months  he  was  in  a  state  of 
deep  religious  concern ;    though,  from  the  fear  of  ridicule,  he  studiously 
concealed  his  feelings,  and  sometimes   struggled  against  them.      In  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  chanced  to  hear  a  Sermon  from  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Stanton, 
then  of  Prince  Edward,  from  the  text — **  Secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Liord  thy  God  ;*'  and  the  effect  of  it  was  to  fill  him  with  apprehension  and 
distress,  and  induce  a  resolution  to  seek  more  earnestly  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.     Sut  the  fear  of  reproach  and  the  love  of  sin  still  continued  to  operate ; 
and,'oife  being  sneeringly  charged  by  one  of  his  school-fellows,  who  had 
observed  in  him  a  change  of  deportment,  with  '*  getting  pious," — in  order 
to  vindicate  himself  from  such  a  suspicion,  he  uttered  a  terrible  oath.     But 
no  sooner  had  it  passed  from  his  lips,  than  his  remorse  becan^e  intolerable, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  lest  ho  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.     This  was  the  immediate  harbinger  of  the  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing.    He  now  cast  himself,  as  he  believdd,  upon  his  gracious  Redeemer, 
and  entered  with  full  purpose  of  heart  on  the  way  to  Heaven.     His  uncle,, 
tfho,  until  this  time,  had  not  even  suspected  that  he  had  any  serious  thoughts, 
but  had  deprecated  the  influence  of  his  profaneness  upon  his  own  family, 
was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  be  informed  by  a  written  communi- 
cation from  him,  of  the  great  chabge  of  which  he  hoped  he  had  become  the 
subject.     It  was  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rogers'  daily  example,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  that  young  Sampson  attributed  his  conversion. 

He  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Charlottesville,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Bow- 

•  Memoir  by  Dr.  Dabney.— MSS.  Arom  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rioe,  Aod  Rer.  WiUiam  S.  White, 
D.  D. 

t  Tborntox  Roosrs  was  bom  of  Presbyterian  parents,  in  the  County  of  Albermarle,  Va., 
December  24, 1703.  The  first  classical  sebool  bo  attended  was  conducted  at  Gordonsville,  Va., 
bj  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Waddel.  Ue  subsequently  attended  another  classical  sebool,  of  a 
very  high  order,  tausht  near  bis  father  s,  by  a  Mr.  William  Robertson;  but  he  nerer  entered 
College.  Ho  was  made  a  mling  elder  nl  an  early  age,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  late  Rer. 
William  J.  Armstrong*  D.  D.  His  occasional  addresses  in  private  meetings  were  so  pertinent 
and  excellent  as  to  lead  some  of  his  friends  to  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  ministry;  and  he  finally  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and,  after  prosecuting  his  theologioal 
studies  under  many  disadvantages,  was  licensed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  1829.  He  oon- 
tinaed  to  reside  on  his  small  farm,  and  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard 
him  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  In  August,  1833,  he  was  ordained  at  Gordonsviile,  in  the 
Fame  house  of  worship  in  whioh  Wirt  heard  that  incomparable  effort  from  the  <<  blind  preaoher." 
The  little  flock  of  whioh  he  now  took  the  spiritual  oversight,  greatly  loved  him,  and  received 
inaoh  benefit  from  his  ministrations.  But  ho  was  not  permitted  to  serve  them  long.  Jnst  one 
year  after  his  ordination,  he  was  attaoked  with  a  fever,  of  whioh  he  d}ed  September  1,  1834. 
Ue  was  an  eminently  devout  and  eodly  man,  and  his  death-bed  presented  a  wonderfUl  illoitia* 
Uon  of  the  aU-ioitnining  power  or  Ghriatlaa  fiuth. 
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man,  on  the  IStb  of  Angnst,  1881.  On  ike  lOth  of  September  foIk>«ii^ 
he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  oontinned  his  stttdies  tliere  til 
July,  1836,  taking  a  very  extensive  and  thorongh  coarse,  not  onlj  in  tbe 
academic  departments,  but  in  the  schools  of  Junior  Law,  AnAtomj, 
Physiology,  and  securing  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  wiiick  was 
attained  by  very  few.  The  influence  of  the  University  of  Yirginia  was  si 
that  Mnie  wholly  adverse  to  the  culture  of  religious  feeling ;  and  jet,  hj  kit 
conscientiousness  and  decision  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  courteaj  and  kbid- 
ness  on  the  other,  he  succeeded  at  once  in  exhibiting  a  fine  ezsmple  of  the 
Christian  graces,  and  in  securing  the  respect  and  attachment  of  even  those 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  religious  convictions  or  feelings. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1836,  Mr.  Sampson  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Ya.  Here  also  his  course  was  marked  bj 
great  diligence  and  success  in  study,  and  by  an  eminently  consistent  and 
devoted  Christian  life.  On  the  resignation  of  Professor  Ballantine,  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  from  that  luse 
continued  to  perform  other  duties  of  the  Oriental  department.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  East  Hanovef  Presbytery,  in  October,  1839,  and 
was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist,  by  the  same  Presbytery,  in  October,  1S4L 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1846,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy, 
which  was  occasioned  immediately  by  fatigue  and  exposure  in  preaching, 
but  probably  owed  its  more  remote  origin  to  excessive  and  protracted  appli- 
cation to  study.  Though  the  disease  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  have  a 
fatal  issue,  it  was  finally  subdued ;  but  his  oonstitution  received  a  shock  froa 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  he  crossed  the  oeesa, 
and,  after  spending  nearly  a  year  in  Europe,  chiefly  at  the  Universities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Oriental  studies,  he  retamed  in 
August,  1849.  In  October,  1848,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Oriental 
literature  and  languages  in  the  Seminary  with  which  he  had  been  ooih 
nected ;  but  he  had  for  many  years  performed  the  work  of  a  full  Professor, 
though  with  the  title  and  compensation  of  an  assistant. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  1849. 

Though  Dr.  Sampson,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  was  so  much  inTigoia- 
ted  in  health  as  to  relieve  his  friends,  in  a  great  measure,  from  anxietj  in 
respect  to  him,  he  was  soon  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  lef^  hia 
with  some  threatening  indications  of  pulmonary  disease.  Bui  though  his 
bodily  system  was  evidently  much  disordered  and  enfeebled,  he  continued 
to  perform  his  official  duties ;  and  for  a  few  of  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
cheered  on  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  fre^ 
tokens  of  favour  it  was  receiving  from  the  ministers  snd  the  churches, 
he  seemed  to  address  himself  to  his  various  duties  with  more  than  his 
former  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  When  some  of  his  friends  ventured  to 
expostulate  with  him  for  over-tasking  his  strength,  he  answered — '*  Perhaps 
I  have  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  more,  in  wnich  to  do  my  taak.  I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day."  These  solemn  and 
earnest  sayings  of  his  proved  sadly  prophetic. 

On  Sunday  the  2d  of  April,  1854,  he  preached  in  the  College  Choit^, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor,  and  with  a  degree  of  power  and  fervour, 
which  he  had  rarely,  if  over,  exhibited.  After  the  services  of  the  dsy,  he 
retired  to  rest,  apparently  in  his  usual  health — his  last  act  having  been  to 
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mdminister  to  tbe  comfort  of  a  siok  serrant.  Before  the  nelt  momiiig; 
lie  was  taken  Berioasly  ill,  and  his  disease  proved  an  insidious  and  fatal 
pneumonia.  After  a  week  of  great  suffering, — endured,  however,  with  the 
utmost  patience,  and  an  entire  confidence  in  the  grace  and  fetithfulness  of 
Ood,  he  died  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age.  On  Tuesday  following,  he  was  borne  to  the  grave,  in  the 
Seminary  burying- ground,  by  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and  in  the  presence 
of'  an  immense  multitude,  which  seemed  like  one  vast  congregation  of 
luoumers. 

Dr.  Sampson  was  married  in  1840,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Russell 
I>udley,  of  Bichmond,  Ya.  They  had  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

In  1851,  Dr.  Sampson  delivered,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  lecture 
on  **  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Sacred 
Text,*'  which  was  afterwards  published,  in  connection  with  the  series  of 
nvhich  it  formed  a  part.  In  1856,  there  was  published,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Dabney,  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  shows  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  proficient  in  Biblical  learning. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  L.  DABNEY,  D.D., 

PA0rE880a    IM    TSK    UHIOV    THXOLOOICAL    SBMIITABT,    VA. 

Uviov  Thbolooioal  Skmhtart,  I 
February  17,  1867.  J 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Sampson  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  when  he  was  a  Junior  student  in  this  Seminary,  and  I  a  youth 
attending  the  exercises  of  Hampden  Sidney  Gollq^e  hard  by.  The  College  enjoyed 
that  summer  a  powerful  revival,  in  which  not  only  the  Professors,  but  some  of 
the  students  of  the  Seminary,  laboured  in  concert  with  the  officers  of  the  former 
institution.  Dr.  Sampson  then  gave  me,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  some  Chris- 
tian counsel  of  a  very  sober,  judicious  and  affectionate  character.  At  the  close 
of  one  of  these  interviews  in  my  room,  as  I  had  begun  to  exercise  a  trembling 
hope  in  Christ,  he  put  in  my  hands  the  little  tract  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  entitled 
"  Questions  and  Counsel  for  young  Converts,"  — marking,  as  he  did  so,  with  his 
pencil,  the  sentence  where  the  venerable  author  urges  his  readers  to  go  over  the 
questions  weekly.    This  tract  was  of  great  use  to  me. 

In  1844, 1  returned  to  this  place  as  a  student  of  Dirinity.  Dr.  Sampson  then 
held  the  post  of  assistant  Professor,  teaching  the  Hebrew  language  and  exposi- 
tion, the  department  of  Biblical  Introduction  generally,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  I  sat  under  his  instruction  throughout  my  whole  course  with  great 
profit;  and,  in  common  with  my  comrades,  visited  him  and  his  amiable  wife  in 
our  seasons  of  recreAion,  and  enjoyed  much  personal  conversation  with  him. 
After  I  entered  the  active  labours  of  the  ministry,  (in  an  adjoining  Presbytery,) 
I  met  him  occasionally  at  Synods,  and  always  with  pleasure. 

In  the  spring  of  1853, 1  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Church  History 
and  Qovernment  in  the  Seminary.  He  immediately  wrote,  most  cordially  urging 
roe  to  accept-  the  post.  This  I  ultimately  concluded  to  do,  and  beoime  his 
Colleague  in  August  of  that  year.  A  large  part  of  the  summer  vacation  imme- 
diately preoeduig  my  entrance  on  my  labours  in  Prince  Edward,  we  spent 
together,  at  watering  places,  and  at  my  house  in  Western  Virginia.  He  at  once 
received  me  as  an  equal  to  his  intimacy,  with  an  unaffected  cordiality  and  sim« 
plidty  which  speedily  effaced  all  remains  of  the  feeling  of  pupilage,  that  waa  left 
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flmn  m J  inferior  relaticms  to  him  %  ftir  jroura  befon.  He  w&s  then  fbll 
of  Oriental  literatore.  He  had  been  greatly  afflicted  by  fMile  health,  bet 
apparently  recuperating,  and  was  buoyed  up  by  tirely  animal  spirits,  the 
constant  and  delightful  Christian  joys,  and  bright  hopes  of  the  oomin^ 
of  his  favourite  institution.  His  studies  had  not  led  him  at  all  into  my 
ment  of  instruction  since  his  own  licensure;  but  I  received  from  him  inralaable 
aid, — coming  to  uiy  woric,  as  I  did,  raw  and  unskilled.  Although  he  bad 
for  fifteen  years,  wholly  devoted,  as  it  seemed,  to  his  favourite  studies,  he 
about  as  well  informed  in  my  department  as  you  would  expect  to  find  the  very 
best  Divinity  student  on  the  day  he  presents  himself  for  trial,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional power  and  breadth  of  thought  which  he  derived  ft'om  his  mature  trsiBng. 
Thenoeft^ward,  until  his  death  the  next  April,  we  were  next-door  neighboora,  n 
constant  and  most  familiar  professional  and  social  intercourse.  We  ooefciTai 
together  of  all  our  interests,  and  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry  which  ooenpied  ear 
minds.  Thus  mj  acquaintance  speedily  grew  into  an  affection,  (which  it  it 
my  pride  to  believe  he  reciprocated,)  such  that  I  have  little  hope  I  shall  eiv 
enjoy  many  like  it,  this  side  of  Heaven.  I  may  say  indeed,  in  the  graphic  weHs 
which  describe  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David, — "  My  sonl  was  knit  with 
his  soul."  And  ever  since  his  death,  my  heart  has  not  ceased  to  respond  to  the 
wail  of  I}avid  for  his  fVicnd, — "  I  am  distressed  for  thee  my  brother — very  plea- 
sant hast  thou  been  unto  me;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderfid,  passing  the  Iotv  ef 
women.*'  I  have  enjoyed  therefore  the  fullest  opportunities  for  knowing  hiia. 
My  only  disqualification  for  making  a  judicious  estimate  of  bis  character  is  the 
partiality  of  my  affection. 

Dr.  Sampson  was  in  person  light  and  graceful,  and  of  a  florid  cooiplexieB. 
His  personal  habits,  as  to  diet,  sleep,  and  recreation,  were  simple,  methodtkal  aad 
temperate,  without  being  ascetic.  His  dress  was  scrupulously  neat  and  appe- 
priate,  without  the  faintest  approach  to  display.  In  his  approaches  to  his  Mer- 
men, there  was  the  happiest  union  of  unaffected  modesty  and  graoefnl  qnictsit 
with  Christian  dignity.  Yet  his  was  a  dignit}''  which  repelled  no  advaaees  ef 
affection  or  confidence,  nor  any  thing  but  impertinence.  His  friends  who 
desired  to  see  him  shine  in  society,  as  his  solid  worth  entitled  him» 
accounted  him  too  modest.  Yet,  with  a  modesty  which  almost  amoanted  ta 
diffidence,  he  was  the  farthest  of  all  men  from  a  timid  or  truckling  oxpreBsioa  af 
his  opinions.  When  an  erroneous  sentiment  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  aay 
importance,  was  thrust  upon  him  in  conversation,  he  most  diatinctly 
his  own  opinion,  with  a  singular  union  of  inflexible,  even  impracticable, 
honesty,  and  courteous  deference.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  It 
wheedled  into  the  softening  of  a  truth  down,  or  the  admission  of  a  &int 
of  the  error  he  had  been  opposing,  by  any  of  the  blandishments  of  pdil 
or  by  the  fear  of  seeming  too  pertinacious..  Much  of  the  singalaramiability  ef  Us 
social  character  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  grace.  Had  ht 
grown  up  unconverted,  he  would  have  been  known  as  a  man  of  high  and  deter- 
mined temper,  of  energetic  will,  and  persevering  activity.  Divine  grace  sofleiMi 
what  was  violent,  and  refined  what  was  valuable,  in  his  tAiperamenty  until  tht 
result  was  a  rare  and  lovely  union  of  the  strong  and  the  swef  t. 

One  of  Dr.  Sampson's  most  striking  and  valuable  traits  was  his  msthodicai 
industry.  To  any  one  who  knows  his  anoestr}',  it  is  very  plain  that  tbia  qnality 
was  received  from  them,  both  by  inheritance  and  inculcation.  That  whatever  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well;  that  each  task  must  be  done  with  one'b 
in  just  so  much  time  as  is  needed  to  do  it  perfectly,  and  no  more;  that  no 
to  be  left  till  all  is  perfected  which  can  be  done  to  advantage— these  were  the 
rules  of  working  which  he  carried  with  him  f^om  the  time  of  his  boyhood  to  tfet 
■ehool,  the  University,  the  study,  the  lecture-room.  The  saanethoroiighnsBf,  Ifca 
saihe  deep  ploughing,  the  same  complete  harrowing^  the  same  utter  %\ 
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of  obttnietionfl,  the  same  perfect  flmsh  which  eharaoterised  the  farm  of  his 
Aether,  prevailed  in  hie  aoholarshlp  and  instrnctione. 

•  One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  Dr.  Sampson's  Christian  character  was 
tl&e  uniformity  and  healthfnlness  of  his  devotional  spirit.     While  his  private 
luibite  in  this  matter  were  covered  with  a  sacred  veil,  which  none  dared  to 
Attanpt  to  lift,^-drawn  alike  by  the  reverence  and  the  modesty  of  his  spirit, — 
luB  {H*ofiting  was  so  outwardly  evident  to  all,  that  no  one  could  doubt  his  dili* 
geace  in  the  closet.     While  his  brief  diary  laments  occasional  spiritual  declen-* 
sions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  knew  what  It  was  to  lose  the 
assurance  of  hope;  and  that  the  flame  of  devotion  burned  in  him  with  a  glow 
unusually  steady.    In  public,  his  prayers  were  eminently  edifying  to  believers, 
marked  by  scriptural  tone,  humble  sincerity,  appropriateness  and  comprehen- 
stveness.    But  to  know  the  sweetness  of  his  spirit  of  prayer  fully,  one  must  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  frequenting  his  domes- 
tic  altar.    Family  prayers  were,  in  his  house,  no  hurried,  unmeaning  form.    The 
^whole  air  and  tone  of  the  exercise  showed  deep  sincerity  and  earnestness.     After 
»  daily  catechising  of  children  and  servants,  the  reading  ot  the  Word  of  God, 
and  a  hymn  of  praise,  he  bowed  his  knees  with  a  composed  awe  and  seriousness, 
vhich  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  all  the  circle.    What  deep  sincerity,  what 
discrimination  and  justice,  what  point,  what  fulness,  what  grave  tenderness, 
diaracterized  those  prayers,  as  he  brought  before  the  throne  of  grace  his  house- 
hold-^his  children,  his  servants,  his  relatives,  his  brethren  in  Christ,  the  Semi- 
nary, the  Church,  and  the  whole  interests  of  a  perishing  world ! 

Dr.  Sampson  was  eminently  conscientious  in  every  thing,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  use  of  property.  Whether  his  circumstances  were  scanty  or  affluent, 
he  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  unostentatious  in  his  person,  and  economical  from 
principle.  In  accordance  with  the  genera V  system  of  all  his  habits,  he  kept  an 
exact  account  of  all  expenditures — a  thing  which  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  the  proper  practice  both  of  Christian  liberality  and  Christian  economy. 
He  was  economical  only  in  order  to  have  the  means  to  be  liberal.  His  Christian 
hospitality  was  overflowing;  and  it  was  truly  the  hospitality  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister, designed  not  for  it^  own  display,  but  for  the  bestowal  of  comfort  on  others. 
To  every  cause  he  gave,  always  with  the  heart,  and  when  his  means  became 
ample,  with  the  hand,  of  a  prince.  It  was  one  of  the  secrets  which  his  Christian 
modesty  never  revealed,  that  he  kept  a  strict  account  between  himself  and  God, 
in  which  all  sources  of  income  were  stated  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  a  fixed 
and  liberal  portion  of  the  same  was  set  apart  to  alms-giving;  and  this  account 
was  balanced  with  as  much  regularity  as  his  bank-book.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
not  without  the  pretext,  which  many  professors  of  religion  find, /or  stinting  their 
liberality,  in  the  claims  of  a  growing  iamily. 

I  must  say  something  of  Dr.  Sampson  as  an  instructor;  for  in  his  practical 
skill  in  this  department  was,  I  think,  his  peculiar  value  to  the  Church  in  our  day. 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge, 
he  was,  in  my  view,  unrivalled.  It  was  not  that  his  lectures  presented  those 
grand  sayings  which  electrify  for  the  moment,  nor  that  any  one  of  his  efforts  pro- 
duced f>n  the  pupil  an  impress  of  pre-eminent  talent, — but  there  was  just  the 
combination  of  that  justness  of  mind,  steady  animation,  thorough  knowledge, 
patience  and  tact,  which  give  the  highest  skill  in  teaching,  both  as  it  is  a  trade 
and  as  it  is  a  science.  He  was  equal  to  its  profoundest  researches.  He  shunned 
none  of  its  most  irksome  drudgeries.  One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  his  suc- 
cess was  his  own  indisputable  scholarship.  No  man  ever  passed  through  one  of 
his  classes,  without  a  profound  and  admiring  conviction  of  this.  Another  was  in 
his  unfailing  animation  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  was  so  keen,  even  on  sub- 
jects usually  esteemed  dry,  as  to  seem  unaccountable  to  many.  The  exertion  of 
voice  and  body  which  he  vQConsciously  employed,  when  thoroughly  warmed  ts 
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his  work,  was  often  the  sul^ect  of  playful  remark  between  him  and  hie 
This  animation  commanicated  itself  to  his  pupils, — so  that  usually  their  hi^ket 
diligence  was  exerted  in  his  department,  though  it  was  one  not  most  attractive  te 
all  minds.  But  to  this  result,  another  quality,  which  is  inyaloahle  to  the  teacher, 
also  contributed.  This  was  the  energy  of  his  own  will,  which  pressed  on  tewahb 
the  objects  of  his  exertion  with  an  impetus  which  swept  all  alon^;  with  it  aid 
communicated  its  own  life  to  the  most  sluggish.  In  eTery  act  of  bis  in  the  claei 
room,  there  was  expressed  the  idea  of  toork;  and  all  who  frequented  it  aeoe  faU 
instinctiyely  that  H  was  not  the  place  for  loitering.  It  might  be  said  that  his 
watchword  was  thoroughneaa.  With  an  admirable  patience  he  eJ 
subject  so  as  to  make  it  luminous  to  the  weakest  eye;  and  if  bis 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  still  some  one  who  did.  not  fully  comprehend,  be 
would  resume  his  explanation,  and  repeat  in  varied  forms,  till  bis  ideas  woe 
thoroughly  mastered.  Out  of  this  habit,  and  the  propensity  of  bis  mind  te 
thorough  work,  probably  grew  that  which  might  have  been  considered  his  pre- 
minent  fault  as  an  instructer.  His  explanations  sometimes  degenerated  iete 
excessive  amplification,  which  became  wearisome  to  those  who  bad  g;iven  him  a 
moderate  degree  of  attention  from  the  beginning;  and  he  thus  undaly  protracted 
his  prelections. 

His  intercourse  with  his  pupils  was  marked  by  a  happy  union  of  modest  d^ 
nity,  which  repelled  improper  encroachments,  and  cordiid,  ingenuous  kindscai, 
which  conciliated  confidence.  In  his  presence,  each  one  felt  that  there  was  a  s»- 
plicity  and  candour  which  set  the  stamp  of  reality  on  every  kind  attention.  U 
is  believed  that  there  is  not  one  of  his  pupils  who  did  not  feel  for  bim  not  oelj 
respect,  but  warm  afi'ection;  and  many  can  join  in  the  sad  words  of  one  vh» 
remarked,  when  speaking  of  his  death, — *'  Well  I  never  expect  to  meet  with 
another  minister  of  the  Gospel  whom  I  shall  love  and  revere  as  I  did  that  maa" 
Often  it  was  a  subject  of  wonder  to  his  colleagues  how  so  much  affection  ceoU 
be  retained  from  those  towards  whom  he  exercised  so  much  fidelity  in  admoe- 
ishing. 

The  distinctive  traits  of  his  expository  instructions  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  justice  of  thought,  neatness,  and  impartiality  of  mind.  He  believed  the  plenaiy 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  soul  loved  their  spiritual  truths;  and  olleaia 
the  lecture-room  he  soared  away  from  the  dry  dissection  of  words  and  propoa- 
tions  into  regions  of  devout  meditation,  and  made  his  class  forget  for  the  tiae 
the  exercises  of  the  head,  in  the  nobler  exercises  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Sampson's  preaching  exhibited  always  the  lucid  order,  and  the  animaUsi 
of  mind,  which  marked  every  thing  that  he  produced.  His  best  sermons  rose  ti 
a  grade  of  excellence  which  is  seldom  displayed  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  Aad 
it  was  an  excellence  which  was  most  appreciated  by  tjie  most  cultivated  aai 
mature  minds.  Whilst  there  were  other  preachers  who  would  be  more  sougkt 
after  by  the  •masses,  he  was  preferred  by  the  men  of  thought  and  acquirement 
His  plans  of  discussion  were  marked  by  a  just  and  comprehensive  view,  whid 
showed  both  the  profound  Theologian,  and  the  ripe  Biblical  scholar,  wbo  hid 
drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the  Word  of  Qod.  His  propositions  were  usoaDj 
stated  with  singular  accuracy  and  beauty  of  language;  but  it  was  a  beaatf 
rather  logical  than  theoretical,  rather  chaste  than  florid.  Indeed  his  wbek 
method  of  discussion  wore  an  appearance  of  directness  .too  severe  to  admit  U 
any  license  or  ornament.  Yet  in  the  judgment  of  all  those  who  are  c^Mible  ti 
appreciating  a  felicitous  purity  and  aptness  of  language,  and  thoughts  of  vigor- 
ous symmetry,  many  passages  in  his  sermons  rose  to  the  highest  grade  of  do- 
quenoe,  coupled,  as  they  wore,  with  his  genuine  fervour  and  fire.  His  preachiq^ 
was  rich  in  matter,  and  eminently  scriptural,  such  as  is  best  fitted  to  feed  tie 
'^niritual  mind.     It  was  always  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  elevation,  whidi 
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bungling  in  structure.  Bat  it  was,  the  least  of  all  men's,  a  finical  elegance.  It 
WAS  rather  that  of  an  energetic  and  lofty  simplicity.  That  men  of  strictly  scho- 
lAstic  training  and  pursuits,  should  excel  in  the  particular  work  of  the  pulpit,  is 
rmtherthe  exception;  hut  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  hrilliant  of  these 
exceptions.  By  the  intelligent  public  his  preaching  was  even  as  highly  esteemed, 
as  bis  professional  labours  were  by  intelligent  students. 

Dr.  Sampson  could  not  be  called  a  genius.  He  was  what  is  far  better, — a  man 
of  high  talent.  His  mind  presented  nothing  that  w^s  salient  or  astonishing.  But 
this  wa.s  not  so  much  because  there  was  not  power,  as  because  it  was  power  sym- 
metrically developed.  His  was  just  one  of  those  excellent  minds,  which  grow 
most  and  largest  by  good  cultivation.  In  wide  and  adventurous  range,  his 
speculative  powers  were  not  equal  to  those  of  some  other  men;  but  in  power  of 
correct  analysis,  in  soundness  of  judgment  and  logical  perspicuity,  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  I  have  ever  known  except  a  very  few.  Indeed  when  a  speculative 
subject  was  fully  spread  out  before  his  mind  for  consideration,  his  conclusions 
seemed  to  be  guided  by  a  penetration  and  justness  of  thought  almost  infallible. 
This  consideration  was  deliberate,  and  his  decision  was  very  rarely  expressed 
with  haste,  or  even  with  promptitude.  Hence  his  writings  and  conversation 
never  exhibited  any  of  that  paradox,  or  that  bold  novelty  and  dangerous  original- 
ity, which  are  too  often  mistaken  for  greatness.  His  talents,  if  they  had  less 
to  awaken  an  empty  astonishment  and  admiration,  were  far  safer,  more  reliable 
and  more  useful.  It  was  hard  for  any  thing  sophistical  or  unsatisfactory  to 
escape  detection  under  his  steady  gaze.  He  was  particularly  free  from  that  com- 
mon fault  of  many  minds  of  large  grasp, — the  adopting  of  ffuxjor  propositions  so 
large  that  they  will  contain  the  conclusion  which  the  reasoner  desires  to  derive 
from  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  shadowy,  that  they  contain  he  knows  not 
how  much  more. 

In  his  powers  of  arrangement  he  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  man  I  have 
ever  known.  In  his  mind  the  elements  of  thought  seemed  to  group  themselves 
always,  and  spontaneously,  into  the  most  philosophical  order  possible,  with  a 
regularity  like  that  of  the  atoms  of  limpid  water,  when  they  crystalize  into 
transparent  ice. 

The  efforts  of  Dr.  Sampson's  imagination  were  rather  of  that  kind  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  describes  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  They  consisted  not  so  much  in 
the  original  grouping  of  elementsMnto  new,  but  life-like,  forms,  as  in  selecting 
appropriate  forms  already  shaped  out,  from  the  stores  of  a  well  furnished  memory. 
In  those  severer  exercises  of  imagination,  which  are  required  in  mathematical 
thought,  and  in  the  bodying  forth  of  scientific  conceptions,  this  faculty  was  emi- 
nently distinct  and  vigorous.  But  in  its  more  poetic  exercises  it  was  limited. 
His  power  of  calling  up  that  species  of  illustration  which  is  flowing  and  grace- 
ful, was  scanty;  and  while  the  operations  of  his  faculties,  especially  in  lectur»ng 
and  preaching,  were  unusually  fervent,  it  was  rather,  so  far  as  it  was  not  spirit- 
ual, the  dry  heat,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  intellectual  animation,  than  the  glow 
of  genial  fancies.  And  yet  there  were  a  few  occasions  on  which  he  showed  a 
high  measure  of  the  graphic  or  pictorial  power;  which  inight  indicate  that  this 
faculty  was  rather  disused  by  him  than  lacking  in  him.  Another  of  his  mental 
peculiarities  has  been  already  hinted — ^his  almost  impracticable  honesty.  He 
could  never  be  induced  to  accept  a  proposition,  unless  it  wholly  commended  itself 
to  his  mind  as  true.  His  memory  was  most  retentive,  for  all  things  which  were 
arranged  in  it  by  any  logical  association;  but  for  things  sole,  or  merely  verbal,  it 
was  sometimes  treacherous. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  admirable  justness  and  perspicuity  of  his 
mind,  its  vigour  and  accuracy  in  analysis,  its  wonderful  capacity  for  philsophi- 
cal  arrangement,  and  the  energy  of  its  purposes,  he  might  have  been  truthfully 
called  a  man  of  great  powers.    The  symmetry  of  those  powers,  his  modesty  in 
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their  display,  the  very  accuracy  of  thought  wWch  expr«fl8©d  all  thoM    

cal  hrilliances  that  catch  the  admiration  of  the  crowd,  forbid  that  he  shotfd  fc 
promptly  appreciated.     Hence  his  proper  grade  inll  proUMy  only  bt»  r' 
him  by  those  who,  like  myself,  had  opportunities  to  contemplate  hM 
powers  deliberately.      But  it  is  my  sober  judgment,  — a  jadg^eDt 
maturely,  in  advance  of  that  warm  personal  attochment  which  I  ahall  ere 
one  of  the  chief  blessings  and  honours  of  my  life,  that  Dr.  Sampsoo,  for  hi 
ticular  work,  possessed  capacities  unsurpassed  by  any  man  which  oar  cc 
has  produced,  and  equalled  by  very  few. 

With  Christian  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

'BOBBRT  I*.  BABKFT 


-••- 


WILLIAM  COWPER  SCOTT  ** 

1840—1854. 

William  Cowpbr  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eev.  Wiiliam  N.  Seott. 
and  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Scott,  auecessively  minisien  of  tk 
Presbytvian  Church  in  Virginia,  was  born  in  Martinsborg,  Berkeley 
County  Va..  on  the  13tli  of  January,  1817.  His  mother,  who8e  Diida 
name  was  Nancy  Danid,  was  a  native  of  Charlotte  County,  in  the  sazM 
State.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Hardj  Comitj, 
where  his  father  entered  upon  a.  wide  and  laborious  miasionarj  field,  a 
which  he  spent  a  long  and  useful  ministerial  life.  He  gathered,  as  tk 
fruits  of  his  minUtry  there,  three  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  still  {185S) 
lives  and  labours  among  a  people  whom  he  has  served  thirty  four  yean.t 
The  scenery  of  this  county  is  strikingly  bold  and  beautiful.  Moontains  of 
towering  height  and  sUrtling  abruptness  are  separated  by  valleys  of  aliw* 
enchanting  beauty.  The  population  of  this  region,  having  long  been  A* 
up  in  Iheir  valleys,  constitute  a  society  peculiar  indeed,  but  distingatsM 
for  rural  plainness  and  great  moral  worth.  It  was  here,  amid  such  sceaei, 
and  under  the  eye  of  pious  and  judicious  parents,  that  William  C.  Scott 
spent  the  most  impressible  period  of  his  Ufe.  •     .    „    ^     ^-    -  , 

He  was  conducted  through  his  academic  course,  principally  by  his  fatto. 
who  to  support  his  family  and  educate  his  own  children,  had  opened  i 
school    which  he  continued,  with  occasional  brief  intervals,    for  tweaw 
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yeara^  and  which  proved  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.     Though  he  did  not  eviDce  any   unusual   precocity  of 
mind,  he  was  apt  to  learn,  and  made  commendable  progress  in  all  his  studies. 
His  Realties  were  remarkably  well  balanced,  from  their  earliest  develop- 
ment ; — ^neither  reason  nor  imagination,  neither  the  practical  noi*  the  philo- 
sophical, having  the  ascendancy,  but  all  existing  in  admirable  proportions. 
The  effusions  of  his  pen,  even  in  boyhood,  showed  at  once  a  fine  talent  at 
description,  and  a  nice  power  of  discrimination.     His  soul  was  exquisitely 
alive  to  harmony — ^it  seemed  to  be  his  ruling  passion,  and  it  impelled  and 
guided  his  powers  in  all  their  excursions  in  the  realms  both  of  nature  and 
of  grace.     He  was  never  wanting  in  either  physical  or  moral  courage.     But 
such   was  the  restraining  power  of  his  educated  conscience,  that  casual 
observers  might  have  construed  his  carefulness  of  conduct  into  a  want  of 
due  intrepidity.     His  moral  courage  was  predominant,  and  it  never  failed 
him  in  any  emergency. 

In  October,  1831,  he  attended  a  meeting  <of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  its 
sessions  at  Harrisonburg,  in  company  with  .his  parents,  and  some  young 
friends  from  his  father's  charge.  A  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and  continued  for  several  weeks ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  young  Scott  became  hopefully  a  subject  of  renew- 
ing grace.  Shortly  after,  a  revival  took  place  in  his  father's  congregation, 
in  which  he  not  only  took  a  deep  interest,  but  bo/e  an  active  part.  He, 
together  with  many  of  his  youthful  associates,  united  with  his  father's 
church  in  the  spring  of  1832.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  seems  to  have 
become  impressed -with  the  idea  that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

In  due  time,  he  became  a'  member  of  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.  where 
he  continued  until  he  graduated  in  1837.     During  his  college  course,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  exemplary  deportment,  not  less  than  his  success  in 
study  and  his  marked  intellectual  developments.     In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  that  he  graduated,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va., 
as  a  student  of  Divinity,  and  passed  through  the  regular  three  years'  course. 
Here  the  depth  of  his  piety,  the  high  literary  merit  of  his  performances, 
and  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his  intellect,  marked  htm  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  of  no  ordinary  promise.     In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester.     About  the  same 
time,  he  was  married  to  Martha  H.  Morton,  of  Charlotte  County.     The 
next  summer  he  spent  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  labouring  in  connec- 
tion with  his  father,  and  visiting  some  vacant  churches.     He  was  called  to 
the  charge  of  Bethel  Church,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  grandfather, 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.     But,  declining  the  call,  he  became,  during  the 
ensuing  autumn,  a  stated  supply  to  three  churches  on  Staunton  River, — 
namely.   Providence  in  Halifax  County,  and  Cub  Creek  and  Bethesda  in 
Charlotte  County.     The  following  year  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Churches  of  Providence  and  Bethesda,  and  was  ordained  by  the  West 
Hanover  Presbytery  at  Providence,  in  May,  1842.     He  resided  here  from 
the  autumn  of  1840  till  the  spring  of  1846,  when  he  sicccpted  a  call  from 
the  Church  in  Farmville,  Va.     Before  he  had  been  three  years  in  Farm- 
ville,  a  bronchial  disease  had  so  far  developed  itself,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  charge,  and  abstain  entirely  from  all  public  service.     He  now 
retired  to  a  small  farm  which  he  owned  in  the  bosom  of  his  first  congrega- 
tion.   After  two  years'  abstinence  from  the  pulpit, — during  which  he  was 
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Ihoir  dUphy,  tho  very  acouriey  of  thought  which  ezpnoMd  »I1  those  pan4»  \ 
cml  brillmiiccH  tliat  cntch  the  admiration  of  the  crowd,  Ibrbid  tlut  he  ibiMU  k  | 
promptly  appreciated.  Hence  hta  proper  grmde  will  probaUy  onlj  be  a 
him  bj  those  who,  like  myself,  had  opportanities  to  <ronteinpl*t«  brn  kha] 
powers  deliberately.  Bnt  it  is  iriy  sober  jadgnient,  —  a  jadgnwM  teail  11 
maturely,  in  sdvanceof  that  warm  persotial  attachment  which  I  shall  creraUB 
one  of  the  chief  blcasings  and  honours  of  mj  life,  that  Dr.  Skmpsoa,  fv  hb  ^  ' 
tkuhr  work,  possegaed  capacities  unsurpassed  by  any  man  which  oor  mbki 
hae  produced,  and  equalled  by  very  few. 

With  Cbristiau  regards,  | 

SiDoerely  yours, 

BOSERT  L.  DABlflT 
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1840—1864. 

WiLLiAU  CowPKK  Scott,  th«  eldest  son  of  the  Ber.  Willum  N.  8«tt, 
and  a  grftndson  of  the  Bev.  Archibald  Scott,  anecesnTelj  miotsten  ef  tk 
Presbytvian  Church  in  Virginia,   was  born   in  Hartimburg,   ™— '-'- 
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niet,  waa  s.  native  of  Charlotte  County, 
Statu.  When  be  was  four  years  olJ,  bis  parents  moved  to  ]" 
wbore  his  father  entered  upon  a  wide  &nd  laborion 
which  lie  spent  a  long  and  useful  ministerial  life.  ^ 

fruits  of  bis  ministry  there,  tbreo  Presbyterian  Churehos,  ) 
lives  and  labours  among  a  people  whom  he  has   ttrveij   tbu^H 
The  scenery  of  this  county  is  strikingly  bold  aud  boootifill.- 
towering  height  and  startling  abruptness  are  aepanMd  fej^JI 
enchanting  beauty.     The  population  of  this  K^on,  lairf'^ 
np  in  Iheir  valloja,  constitute  a  society  pecuUtt  t 
for  rural  plainness  and  great  moral  worlh.  "~ 

and  under  iLc  eye  of  pious   itm!  judiclouaf 
spent  the  moat  impresaibk  plikhI  of  bisjj 

Ha  was  :;iiiiduetcd  througb  I 
who,  to  nupport  bis  family  i 
school,  which  lie   ooutinuo^ 

•  MS.  from  tiia  brotliu,  J 
born  '?  ABglJ^ 
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'  ^ ;  ycftn,  and  whioli  proved  &  source  of  iDcalcalable  benefit  to  tlic  whole  war- 

^'  roandiog  country.     Though  he  did  not  evince  any   unusual    preoooity  of 

"''  mind,  he  was  apt  to  learn,  and  made  commendable  progress  io  all  his  studies. 

^^   His  &cnUie8  were  remarkably  well  balanced,  from  tbeir  earliest  develop- 

'  ~  ment ; — neither  reason  nor  imagination,  neither  the  practical  nor  the  philo- 

*    Bophical,  having  the  asoeudancy,  but  all  existing  in  admirable  proportions. 

"^    The  effusions  of  his  pen,  even  in  boyhood,  showed  at  once  a  fine  talent  at 

deseription,  and  a  nice  power  of  discrimination.     His  soul  was  exquisitely 

aliTO  to  harmony — it  seemed  to  be  his  ruling  passion,  and  it  impelled  and 

guided  his  powers  in  all  tbeir  ezcnrsious  in  tbe  realms  both  of  nature  and 

of  grace.     He  was  never  wanting  in  either  physical  or  moral  courage.     But 

soch  was  the  restraining  power  of  his  educated  conscience,   that  casual 

observers  might  have  construed  his  carefulness  of  conduct  into  a  want  of 

due  intrepidity.     His  moral  ooorage  was  predominant,  and  it  never  failed 

him  in  any  emergency. 

In  Octobor,  1831,  he  attended  a  meeting  .of  tbe  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  its 
sessions  at  Harrisonburg,  in  company  with  .his  parents,  and  some  young 
friends  from  bis  father's  charge.     A  revival  of  religion  comnienced  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeUog  of  Synod,  and  continued  for  several  weeks ;  and 
it  was  at  this  lime  that  young  Scott  became  hopefully  a  subject  of  renew- 
ing grace.     Shortly  after,  a  revival  took  place  in  his  fiither's  congregation, 
'      in  which  he  not  only  took  a  deep  interest,  but  boje  an  active  part.     He, 
W    together   with   minj    of  bis   youthful   afsooiatcs,   united  with   his  father's 
^  church  in  tbe  spring  of  X'^'A'!.     It  was  about  this  time  that  he  seems  to  have 
sed  with  thu  idea  that  be  ivbs  cilled  to  preach  the  Qospel. 
lu  dua^        'jQ  I'ecp— -"^ — iiberof  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.  where 
1837.     During  bis  college  course,  he  was 
iportuient,  not  less  than  his  sucoess  in 
developments.     In  the  autumn  of  the 
the  t'nios  Theological  Semiuary,  Va., 
led  through  the  regular  three  years'  coarse. 
I      ''b  liti^rary  merit  of  his  performances, 
^^^  "licet,  marked  him  as  a  candidate 

^r  In  April.  IWO,  be  was  licensed 

'  Winchester.     About  the  same 
on,  of  Charlotte  County.     The 
I  Vii^inia,  labouring  in  connec- 
ncunt  churches.     He  was  called  to 
A  li^Gn  founded  by  his  grandfather, 
.iiliii;  tba  call,  he  became,  during  the 
threu  clinrohes  on  Staunton  River, — 
nty,  :ind  Cub  Creek  and  Bethesda  in 
nr  he  \ia»  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
Jetbesda,  and  was  ordained  by  the  West 
:,  in  May,  1842.     He  resided  here  from 
g  of  1846,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from 
fefore  he  had  been  Three  years  in  Farm- 
far  developed  itself,  that  be  was  oompelled 
,n  entirely  from  all  public  service.     He  now 
.  he  owned  tn  the  bosom  of  bis  first  ooogrega- 
jjpence  from  the  pnlpit, — during  whioh  he  was 
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indofltriouslj  employed  in  doing  good, — in  stady,  in 
writing  for  the  literary  and  religious  jonmab,  and  in  aois  of  Gbmtia 
kindness  in  his  neighbourhood, — he  was  able  again  to  preach,  and  was 
with  perfect  unanimity  to  become  a  second  time  the  Pastor  of  Uie 
Ghnroh.  This  church  enjoyed  the  first  and  the  iast  of  his  earthlj  labovn. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  the-  extension  of  the  congregation,  when  lus 
Master  interposed,  and  called  him  up  to  higher  services  in  the  Chnrei 
triumphant. 

Mr.  Scott  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  23d  of  October,  1854,  after  a  week> 
illness.  His  latter  end  was  not  only  peace  but  triumph.  His  Funeral  8cr> 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Armistead,  D.  D.  He  lef^  a  widow 
and  four  small  children, — all  of  them  sons. 

The  most  important  and  enduring  memorial  that  Mr.  Scott  iiaa  left  of  his 
talents  and  character,  is  a  work  published  in  1853,  entitled  *^  Qauna  wmi 
Faith."  The  subject  of  the  work  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  obeerring  a 
College  the  tendency  of  many  young  men  to  divorce  these  two  qualities,  u 
if  they  were  iiicompatible  with  each  other.  It  became  with  him  a  ^irovito 
subject  of  contemplation,  until,  at  length,  during  the  period  that  he  v» 
obliged,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  suspend  his  labours  in  the  pulpit,  he 
embodied  the  results  of  his  reflection  in  a  volume  which  is  a  treaaaiy  of 
invaluable  thought,  and  in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
poetical,  the  philosophical,  or  the  Christian,  element  has  the  predoi 


FROM  THE  BEY.  J.  S.  ARMISTEAD,  D.  D. 

CvuBEKLASD  CouiTTT,  Ya.,  Augiut  22, 18S&. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  opportunities  for  knowing  the  Rev.  William  C.  Soott  were 
uncommonly  good.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  while  he  was  a  stadent 
in  our  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward,  and  was  continued,  and  became  more  inti- 
mate, during  his  whole  ministerial  life.  For  several  years,  while  he  was  settkd 
at  Farmville,  he  was  my  nearest  neighbour  in  the  ministry, — oar  chorches  hao^ 
only  divided  by  the  Appomattox  River.  We  had  frequent  exchanges  of  very 
pleasant  professional  labour, — he  preaching  to  my  people,  and  I  to  his.  And  afts 
the  failure  of  his  health  at  Farmville,  and  his  return  to  his  first  pastoni 
charge  in  Charlotte  County,  I  had  several  opportunities  of  visitii^  him,aoi 
preaching  to  his  people,  whieh  I  always  embraced  with  great  pleasure.  I  cor- 
dially loved  him;  for  he  was  a  man  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  honoured. 

His  intellect  was  of  high  character,  and  was  cultivated  and  famished  with 
more  than  ordinary  care.  His  perceptions  of  truth  were  clear;  and  as  his  mind 
was  well  trained,  and  strictly  logical  in  its  operations,  his  views  of  ChristiiB 
doctrine  were  symmetrical' as  well  as  thoroughly  evangelical.  He  held  and 
expressed  no  hidf-formed  opinions  in  Doctrinal  Theology.  He  surveyed  tkt 
whole  domain  of  revealed  truth,  and  had  clear  perceptions  of  the  beaatifol  aad 
perfect  symmetry  that  pervades  it. 

I  have  known  but  few  theologians  who  understood  better  than  be  did,  tliehir> 
monions  relations  and  nice  adjustments  of  every  part  of  Divine  truth  to  tie 
whole,  or  who  were  more  careful  to  give  to  every  doctrine  and  precept  its  pnyer 
place.  This  was  clearly  seen  by  intelligent  hearers  and  readers,  both  in  hm 
preaching  and  in  his  writings.  His  reason  bowed  humbly,  reverentially,  sod 
obediently  to  the  Word  of  God,  because  his  heart  was  right.  Few  men  that  I 
have  known,  understood  better  than  he  did,  what  is  the  legitimate  province  of 
human  reason,  in  the  investigation  of  spiritual  truth,  and  therefore  few  men  had 
dearer  views  of  such  truth.    He  discarded  utterly  the  figment,  that  man  ii  not 
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to  employ  most  vigorously  his  intellectual  fucuHieB  when  he  conies  to  the  study 
of  God's  holy  word — that  his  reason  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  faith.  But  while 
he  acted  on  the  principle  that  God  authorizes  and  commands  us  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  he  realized,  at  the  same  time,  that  He  with- 
holds from  us  all  authority  to  exalt  our  reason  as  a  rule  of  judgment, —^isctLxd- 
ing  or  retaining  doctrines  propounded  for  our  belief,  as  they  may  or  may  not, 
accord  with  our  taste,  or  our  capacity  of  perfect  comprehension.  Henoe,  his 
reception  of  the  truth  was  intelligent,  and  his-  love  for  it  was  ardent,  and  its 
pow'er  over  him  was  sanctifying  and  comforting.  lie  saw,  -and  admired,  and 
illustrated  in  his  consistent  piety,  the  supreme  excellence  and  perfect  harmony 
'which  pervade  the  whole  revealed  truth  of  God. 

This  was  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a  preacher,  and  his  grand  recommendation 
as  a  writer.  His  whole  character  was  strongly  built  on  religious  principle;,  and 
had  it  pleased  G6d  to  give  him  the  physical  health  and  strength  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  exhibition  of  high  and  sustained  emotion,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  powerful  preachers  of  his  day.  But  feeble  as  his 
constitution  was>  and  naturally  modest  and  retiring  as  was  his  disposition,  ho 
felt  the  necessity  of  restraining  emotion,  and  of  learning  to  husband  his  resour- 
ces. It  was  impossible,  however,  not  to  see  that  in  his  case  there  was  a  close  and 
most  important  connection  between  clear,  strong,  spiritual  perceptions  of  Divine 
truth,  and  a  holy  and  humble  walk  with  God.  .  How  lovely  his  character  was 
in  this  respect,  and  how  earnestly  he  laboured  to  form  others  to  the  same  charac- 
ter, there  are  still  many  living  witnesses. 

His  character  as  a  Christian  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  views  of  Divine 
truth.  It  may  generally  be  assumed  as  true,  that  no  man  is  better  than  his 
principles;  and  that  a  man  who  adopts  correct  views  of  truth,  intelligently  and 
hone^tly^  will  illustrate  them  by  a  consistent  and  holy  life.  This  was  eminently 
true  of  my  lamented  friend.  '  He  was  a  modest,  diffident,  retiring  man ;  but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  holy  in 
human  character,  and  a  lovely  example  of  what  he  taught  to  others.  It  may 
safely  be.  said  that  few  Christians  reached  higher  excellence  of  personal  characte;r» 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  than  he  did. 

As  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  intellect,  of  correct  literary  taste,  and  of  manly 
scholarship,  he  contributed  his  share  to  the  literary  reputation  of  his  native 
State,  and  of  his  country.  His  published  volume  on  **  Genius  and  Faith,"  or 
the  connection  between  genuine  Poetry  and  true  Religion,  has  settled  his  claim 
to  distinguished  authorship.  It  is  a  work  which  very  few  scholars  could  have 
produced.  It  deserves  to  live,  not  merely  for  the  noble  views  of  truth  which  it 
strikingly  and  vigorously  exhibits,  but  for  the  high  literary  merit  which  has> 
with  remarkable  unanimity,  been  accorded  to  it. 

With  high  regard,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  S.  ARMISTEAD. 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  R.  VAUGHAN,  D.  D. 

Ltnchbubg,  Ya.  August  18, 1865. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  William  C.  Scott  began 
during  the  sessions  of  West  Hanover  Presbytery,  at  the  time  I  came  under  its 
care  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  in  1845.  We  had  an  agreeable  occasional 
intercourse  during  the  time  of  my  continuance  in  Union  Seminary, — he  being 
then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Farmville,  and  I,  during  a  portion  of  my  time, 
boarding  at  my  father's  in  that  place,  where  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting 
under  his  ministry.  In  1847, 1  graduated  and  received  license.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  I  was  commissioned  as  a  missionary  to  the  slaves  of  Cumberland  and 

rinoe  Edward, — my  head-quarters  and  his  appointments  in  the  month  being  in 
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Farmville.  During  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  or  thereabonta,  I  was  in  fiua&r 
and  almost  daily  contact  with  ^fr.  Scott,  then  Pastor  in  Farmnlle.  We  becase 
very  intimate.  Oar  intercourse  was  of  the  freest  character.  The  congenialitT 
of  our  views  and  feelings  on  many  important  subjects  drew  us  into  more  tlisa 
usual  fireedom  and  confidence  of  association.  In  a  word,  I  maj  irell  say  ikal 
there  are  only  one  or  two  ministers  with  whom  I  niay  claim  a  more  intiBule 
acquaintance,  or  a  more  fraternal  relationship. 

Mr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  great  refinement  of  taste,  Tigoroea 
powers  of  logical  discrimination,  combined  with  a  nearly  equal  degree  of  poetic 
talent — he  was  a  fine  writer,  and  a  speaker  of  very  pleasing  address,  ^'hea  m 
the  full  flush  of  health.  His  preaching  was  always  marked  bjtci^'^fal  prepara- 
tion, by  clearness  and  accuracy  of  statement,  by  uncommon  elegance  of  compo- 
sition, with  occasional  bursts  of  great  poetic  beauty  and  devotional  enthasiasQ. 
His  style  as  a  writer  was  highly  finished,  though  somewhat  impaired  occasiooaCy 
by  a  slight  mannerism  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  H'ir  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  generally  calm  and  dignified,  with  flashes  of  sudden  passion,  whiA 
elevated  Him  to  a  very  striking  degree  of  oratorical  power.  He  spoke,  for  tie 
most  part,  from  a  manuscript,  though  he  extemporized  often  with  decided  efeeL 
The  highest  power  of  his  intellect  was  perhaps  the  power  of  philosophical  aailr- 
sis,  which  he  possessed  to  a  very  uncommon  degree.  His  work  on  the  rdatioas 
of  Poetry  and  Religion  will  convey  a  high  impression  of  his  analytic,  as  well  u 
of  his  imaginative,  faculty,  to  any  competent  critic. 

Mr.  Scott  was  hindered  by  excessive  modesty  from  taking  the  public  positioD 
to  which  his  talents  entitled  him.  A  shy  and  retired  student,  he  delighted  ia 
nothing  so  much  as  the  seclusion  of  a  retired  position,  the  company  of  his  books, 
and  the  opportunity  to  indulge  the  impulses  of  his  own  mind.  His  diffideooe 
was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  deprived  him  of  much  both  of  honour 
and  usefhiness,  that  were  fairly  within  his  reach.  Ho  was  distinguished  bj  tbc 
amiability  of  his  feelings,  and  the  unobtrusive  excellence  of  his  whole  character. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  religious  papers,  and  to  the  Soathera 
Messenger,  in  which  his  work  on  Genius  and  Faith  originally  appeared:  onthil 
work,  however,  all  his  claims  to  literary  reputation  must  rest.  Many  a  book  hii 
brought  both  fame  and  fortune  to  its  author,  without  one  tithe  of  the  thought  or 
merit  of  composition,  contained  in  this  fine  philosophical  review. 

Mr.  Scott  was  tall  and  well-made  in  person,  with  large  and  masculine  femtant, 
an  eye  not  distinguished  by  brilliancy  or  power  of  any  sort,  and  a  forehead  of 
very  fine  development,  in  both  size  and  shape.  His  manners  were  stronglj 
marked  by  the  kindness  as  well  as  the  modesty  of  his  character.  I  regard  hini 
as  having  been  decidedly  among  the  first  men  in  the  Synod  of  Vii^ginia,  in  point 
of  real  intellect  and  substantial  excellence. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  R.  VAUCHAir. 
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WALTER  MACON  LOWRIE. 

1841—1847. 

FROM  THE  REY.  R.  W.  DICKINSON,  D.  D. 

Nbw  Tokk,  December  10, 1850* 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Id  complying  with  your  reqaest  to  furnish  for  your 

iw^ork  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Walter  M.  Lowrle,  I  thank 

yon  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  to  render  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

one  in  whose  mission  I  was  naturally  led  to  lake  a  special  interest  from  the 

circumstance  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  I  was  called  to  officiate  both 

on  the  occasion  of  his  licensure  and  of  his  ordination.     My  acquaintance 

"with  him  began,  when  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  our  Presbytery,  as  a 

candidate  for  the  holy  ministry ;  but  since  his  decease  it  has  been  my  privilege 

to  see  various  letters  from  9ome  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him 

in  early  life,  which  embodied  their  reminiscences  of  his  College  life  and 

Seminary  course.      His  letters  and  journals,  however,  as  edited  by  his 

father,  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  are  the  sources  whenoe  I  have  drawn  most 

of  the  majterial  for  the  following  sketch. 

In  the  life  of  Walter  Macon  Lowbis  who  was  bom  February  18, 
1819,  in  Butler,  Pa.,  nothing  claims  our  special  notice  until  we  reach  the 
period  of  his  conversion.  This  occurred  in  the  winter  of  '34-&,  during  a 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  Jefferson  College,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  since  the  fall  of  '88.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  students  then 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  character  and  condition  as  sinners  ;  but,  before 
he  had  attained  peace,  and  even  while  labouring  under  the  greatest  distress 
of  mind  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  he  spoke  of  the  revival  as  a 
*'  wock  that  would  tell  over  the  world."  His  exercise  of  mind  at  the  time, 
however,  differed  not  from  the  general  experience  of  converted  youth, 
excepting  that  his  chief  difficulties  arose  from  the  tact  that  he  had  npt  those 
*'  deep  and  pungent  convictions,'*  nor  those  **  high  exciting  joys,"  which 
are  sometimes  felt, — ^nor  was  it  to  \>e  expected  that  he  should, — considering 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  educated  by  his  parents,  the  exemplary 
correctness  of  hb'life  from  his  boyhood,  and  the  evenness  of  his  tempera- 
ment. Strange  perplexities  too  thronged  his  mind,  while  contemplating 
the  duty  of  communing  at  the  table  of  Jesus.  He  felt  there  **  was  some- 
thing wrong  within  him;"  he  knew  not  what,  *^ unless  it  was  that  spiritual 
pride  had  inflated  his  heart."  But  at  last  ^*  all  his  difficulties  vanished, 
and  his  mind  was  filled  if  not  with  joy,  yet  with  a  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing." 

But  He  who  had  called  him,  designed  to  prepare  him  for  an  arduous  and 
trying  service ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  this  end  that  he  should  have  a  deeper 
insight  of  his  own  heart,  and  a  more  operative  sense  of  his  need  of  sancti- 
fying grace.  A  bitter  experience  awaited  him,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love.  While  again 
partaking  of  the  emblems  of  Christ's  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  his  mind 
was  so  assailed  by  distressing  thoughts  that  his  hope  became  as  the  givin' 
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up  of  the  ghoBi.    Yet,  miserable  as  fae  was,  that  Commimion  proved  lo  kc 
most  profitable.* 

Shortly  after  this,  the  incident  of  his  meeting  an  old  n^ro  wmmb 
occurred,  which,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  too  simple  to  be  formMl^ 
noticed,  is  not  without  its  significance.  No  collegian  who  bad  not  bceene 
**a  new  creature,"  would  have  stopped  to  eonyerse  on  the  anbjeet  if 
religion  in  oonneotion  with  the  missionary  cause  with  such  a  person,  mack 
less  noted  her  words,  and  derived  a  lesson  from  her  attainments  in  |»ety.  It 
intimates  in  signs  which  cannot  bo  mistaken,  that  lowliness  of  spirit  whiek 
is  so  essential  in  Christian  character;  that  quick  perception  and  high  ts& 
mate  of  personal  religion  which  mark  the  new  born  soul ;  a  docility  vUck 
foreshadows  high  spiritual  attainments :  and  a  sympathy  with  the  mind  thii 
was  in  Christ*  Jesus,  which  may  soon  be  developed  in  acts  of  self-deniaL 

"  The  chUd  is  father  of  the  man." 

• 

Though  he  had  at  first  thought  that  his  new  relation  to  the  Cbareh  '"  weoU 

make  a  great  difference  in  his  choice  of  a  profession,"  he  was  at  a  loss  tt 

know  whether  he  should  then  examine  the  question,  as  to  his  duty  to 

a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  defer  it  to  the  dose  of  his  coUegiaie 

and  the  manner  in  which  he  canvassed  the  subject,  together'  wuh  the  pfaa 

which  he  proposed  to  follow,  evinced  more  than  ordinary  discriminalioa  wmk 

forethought. 

Life  is  too  short  to  justify  delay  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  by  om 
who  has  been  awaked  to  a  sense  of  life's  great  end.     No  mind  is  eonpeleat 
to  the  mastery  of  every  branch  of  literature  and  science.       No  one  cm 
become  equally  eminent  or  successful  in  every  department  of  hamaa  tofl; 
nor  does  the  mind  ever  work  to  equal  advantage  when  turned  from  tks 
pursuit  to  which  it  had  for  years  addressed  its  powers.     Tliere  isgrat 
force  in  the  reason  assigned  by  young  Lowrie  that  he  might  coneentiate  kii 
powers,  and  make  all  things  tend  to  this  one  object.     Men  fiail.  not  so  nach 
from  want  of  mind,  as  from  the  misdirection  of  their  talents ;  nor  so  mack 
from  want  of  moral  principle,  as  of  fixedness  of  purpose.     Unity  of 
implies  perseverance,  and  without  resolute  diligence  the  greatest  powers 
vain.     15oth  success  and  eminence  in  any  relation  can  be  almost  invariahlj 
traced  to  an  early  choice  and  inflexibly  purpose.     It  is  worthj  of  aelt, 
therefore,  how  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  took    possession  of  jowag 
Lowrie's  mind.     It  was  not,  however,  as  a  means  of  livdihood,  or  as  a 
fession  by  which  he  was  to  gratify  personal  ambition  and  rise  to  disiiacti 
He  was  to  enter  the  ministry  from  a  sense  of  duty — to  do  good  to  pershiif 
men,  not  to  enrich  or  elevate  self.     And  though  he  showed  great 
and  energy,  it  was  the  seal  of  his  "new  heart  and  right  spirit,**  that 
dered  .him  proof  against  those  temptations  to  loitering  and  indectsioo  to 
which  young  men  so  often  yield,  only  to  regret  in  after  life.     From  ihi 
hour  of  his  decision  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  object.     It  quickened  his 
perceptions,  roused  his  energies,  guided  his  selection  of  books  and  oompsay, 
and  while  deepening  his  interest   in  his  religious  privileges,  led  him  to 
assume  the  superintendence  of  a  neighbouring  Sunday  school,  to  take  u 
active  part  in  the  "Brainerd  Evangelical  Society,"  and  also  in  the  "Soeislj 
for  Inquiry,^'  and  in  these  Societies  which  were  connected  with  the  CoU^^ 

•  Bee  Memoir  of  Walter  If.  Lowrie— Edited  by  hii  fikther,  the  Hon.  Walter  Loviie,  if. 
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to  deviso  waya  and  moans  for  promoting  a  deeper  spirit  of  personal  pietj 
among  tho  religious  students,  and  a  more  hearty  interest  in-  the  caose  of 
foreign  missions. 

The  subject  of  missions  seems  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  his  mind 
from  the  hour  he  made  -ehoice  of  the  ministry  as  his  profession.  ^*  Some* 
thing  seems  to  be  telling  me,'*  he  writes  to  his  father,  *'  when  I  think  of 
you  all,  that  I  must  endeavour  to  spend  as  much  time  with  you  as  I  can 
noio;  for  when  I  am  settled  in  life,  I  shall  have  very  few  opportunities  of 
being  with  you.  I  do  not  anticipate  much  temporal  pleasure  or  ease,  and 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  now  learn  to  deny  myself  as  at  any  time ; 
but  still  I  find  an  unwillingness  to  entertain  the  idea  of  totally  denying 
myself  your  company.  However,  I  hope  that  if  it  shall  ever  be  incumbent 
on  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to*  leave  even  father  and  mother,  and  all  to 
whom  I  am  bound  by  the  ties  of  nature.  I  hope  you  are  all  in  good 
health.  Would  that  I  had  the  same  hope  in  relation  to  matters  of  more 
importance.  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray,  and  yet  in  my  condition  I  am  more 
fit  to  have  prayers  offered  for  myself  than  to  ofifer  them  for  others.*' 

At  last,  after  having  scrutinized  his  motives,  solicited  paternal  counsel, 
and  sought  wisdom  from  the  Most  High,  he  comes  to  so  clear  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  that  a  load  is  taken  from  his  mindK  Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  note, 
ihat  he  came  to  this  decision  in  the  place  where  only  two  years  before  he 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoniDg  his  hope :  while  oommemoratiug  the  death 
of  Him,  who  came  into  our  world  '*to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost." 

It  may  be  thought  that  so  great  interest  in  religious  matters  must  have 
interfered  with  his  regular  studies,  and  that  he  was  too  much  under 
religious  excitement  to  enjoy  a  healthful  tone  of  piety.  This,  in  repeated 
instances,  has . been  the  effect  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  a  College;  but 
whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  religion,  a  neglect  of  study  cannot 
be  justified  ;  since  the  primary  duty  of  a  collegian  is  to  meet  the  requisi* 
tions  of  the  course,  and  thus  prepare  himself  for  public  life.  That  must  be 
enthusitism,  not  piety,  which  impels  one  to  merge  his  studies  in  devotional 
meditation  and  meetings.  But  Lowrie's  religion  gave  to  study  the  aspect 
of  duty,  and  his  decision  on  the  great  question  only  rendered  him  the  more 
determined  to  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
was,  however,  much  to  his  surprise,  (and  his  allusion  to  the  circumstance  is 
with  characteristic  modesty,*)  that  he  was  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
class  in  scholarship,  and  appointed  to  deliver  the  Valedictory.  He  bade 
farewell  to  the  scenes  of  Bis  College  life  in  October,  1837, — having  spent 
five  years  in  Cannonsburg ;  during  which  time  he  had  acquired  a  good 
education,  chosen  the  good  part,  exerted  a  salutary  influence,  resolved  on 
his  employraen^t  through  life,  and  prepared  himself  to  enter  on  his  theologi- 
cal course.  What  could  such  a  youth  have  had  to  regret  as  he  looked 
back  1  Several  things  it  would  seem;  **and  yet  there  is  nothing  I  regret 
so  much  in  my  cour.se  in  College,  as  that  I  did  not  try  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  young  non-professors,  and  lead  them  to  delight  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  mind,  and  especially  those  of  the  soul.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to 
think  how  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  I  neglected  to  improve.    Yet 

« 
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perhaps  were  I  ever  so  situated  again,  I  should  aet  as  before.     Still  U 
seem  as  if  I  would  ivy  and  do  better.'' 

While  in  College,  Mr.  Lowrie  called  on  a  young  man,*  in  rdatiMi  la 
some  interest  of  one  of  their  Societies.    Though  alike  the  aobjeela  of  iht 
same  revival,  neither  had  much  knowledge  of  the  other ;  while  each  tluw^^ 
diffidence  had  said  little  to  any  one  as  to  his  own  private  fisdinga  os  the 
subject  of  personal  religion.     Both  had  been  sighing  for  Christiaxi  iotcT' 
course,  and  had  alike  struggled  with   pent  up  feelings.     Soon  after  their 
meeting,  they,  in  some  way  equally  unexpected  to  either,  got  into  cooTeiB^ 
tion  on  their  respective  experience  of  the  grace  of  God;  and  bo  abcerbid 
did  Mr.  Lowrie  become,  that  the  object  of  his 'errand  was  lost  aight  of  m 
**  the  sweet  and  holier  topic  of  Christ's  love."     The  mutual  interest  in 
other  awakened  by  this  interview,  speedily  led  to  another,  and  still 
and  thus,  in    that   oneness  of   views   and   feelings  which   trae    ChristuB 
experience  alone  inspires,  commenced  a  friendship  which  united  their 
and  identified  their  plans.     They  were  wont  to  couverse  and  pray  U 
to  exercise  in  company,  and  act  in  concert,  and  being  alike  interested  ia 
promoting  their  own  personal  piety  and  advancing  the  cause  of  Cbrist,  bed 
at  last  gave  themselves  in  purpose  to  the  missionary  work,  and  held  the» 
selves  in  readiness  to  go  wherever  God  might  call  them.     College  friead- 
ships  often  yield  to  other  interests ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  abatcaicflt 
of  affection  and  no  diminution  of  confidence.     To  no  one  out  of  his  ewt 
family  was  Lloyd  more  warmly  attached,  while  '*  the  thought  of  bctsf 
saved  with  his  friend  often  filled  his  soul  with  a  pure  delight.'*     Lowrie 
had   formed   other  friendships;   but   to   Lloyd  he  was  wont  to  unhoum 
his  secret  thoughts,  and  to  him,  next  to  the  inmates  of  his  own  (unlj, 
wont  to  write  just  as  he  felt;  and  the  reason  seems  to  have  been  that  wi^ 
him  he  had  spent  so  many  soul^subduing  hours  in  Christian  feliowahip,  aii 
esjoyed  a  foretaste  of  that  world  where  perfect  love  and  friendship  ibftver 
reign.     The  spring  before  he  left  College,  he  unexpectedly  met  Uojd  wmk 
joined  him  in  a  walk.     The  day  was  beautiful  and  all   nature   invitiif. 
Lifting  their  thoughts  above  the  scenes  through  which  they  passed*  Heava 
became  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and  from  the  manner  in  whid 
both  in  after  years  adverted  to  this  conversation  by  the  way,  they  mvA 
have  then  experienced  some  anticipative  sense  of  the  joys  of  Heaven.    This 
walk,  however,  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  Lowrie's  mind.     It  served 
to  invigorate  his  faith,  to  brighten  his  hopes,  and  sometimes  in  his  hoan  of 

*  The  individual  referred  to  wu  Johk  Llotd.  He  wm  bom  in  Hantincdoa  Goaaty,  ^ 
October  1,  1813.  He  entered  Jeffereon  College  in  the  iprinff  of  1834;  mm  »  rmiliMiiM  ef 
religion  in  the  teoond  searion  of  hia  oonrse ;  ai^  gradoated  with  distinction  in  Scptcflehcry  ISM. 
Having  qpent  two  yean  in  teaching  in  Western  Penniylvania.  in  order  to  prorUe  mmm  tm 
prosecuting  his  theological  itodies,  he  entered  the  Seminary  at  Prinoetoa  in  Korcnber,  1841, 
and  durids  his  course  acted  u  Tutor,  for  a  session,  at  the  College  at  Easion,  Pia.,  iaelviiag  Ui 
first  vacation  at  the  Seminary  in  1842.  In  the  autumn  of  18^,  fie  plaoed  himMlf  uadtt  ikt 
eare  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  field  of  labour  aangned  to  him  vn«  CIubb. 
During  his  last  session  in  the  Seminary,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York;  te 
he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  from  which  also  he  reecivud  ofdaa> 
tion,  a  short  time  before  departing  on  his  mission.  He  sailed  from  New  York  ia  wpwipeny  vtt 
three  other  missionaries,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1844,  and  arrived  at  Macao  in  Ootol»er  raUomag. 
In  November,  he  proceeded  to  Amoy,  where  he  became  very  happily  asaociated  with  mrwni 
missionaries,  both  from  England  and  from  the  United  States.  He  addreased  hfanaalf  now  vtth 
great  diligenoe  and  success  to  the  study  of  the  language,  and  soon  acquired  ao  mneh  VaouVi^ 
of  it  OS  to  be  able  to  enter  advantageously  upon  his  missionaiT  work.  On  the  23d  of  Keivt»« 
ber,  1848,  he  was  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  which  had  a  fatal  tarmination  on  the  6lh  if 
December,  Juat  four  years  to  a  day  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Amoy.  Ha 
vigorous  mind,  an  equable  temperament,  an  amiable,  fenerona  iplrftf  and  aa 
to  the  heat  interaata  of  hia  feUow  man. 
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(rioom  and  despondency,  it  rose  on  his  memory,  like  a  briglit  yiston,  to 
revive  his  sinking  spirits,  and  incite  him  to  perseverance. 

X  have  thus  alluded  to  the  occasion  and  the  nature  of  this  friendship, 
loe cause  most  of  his  letters  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Oollege  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  theological  coarse  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Lloyd;  bat,  thoagh 
80  many  letters  passed  between  them,  and  they  held  sach  delightfal  com- 
uiunion,  they  did  not  meet  again  for  many  years,  and  then  under  oircum* 
stances  peculiarly  interesting  and  doubly  gratifying. 

On  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  he  formed  but  feif 
acquaintances  and  went  bu^  little  in  society.     This  was  owing  rather  to  his 
greater  fondness  for  study  than  for  company, — his  stronger  inclination  to 
meditate  than  to  converse.     Though  remarkably  affectionate,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly reserved ;  so  much  so,  that  his  manner,  at  times,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  assumed ;   and  to  this  may  be  traced  his  wonted  taciturnity  in  his 
intercourse  with   strangers   in   after  years,  and   his  want  of  freedom   in 
oonversing  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  those  with  whom  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly acquainted.     This  was  subsequently  a  matter  of  regret  with  Mr. 
Li owrie,  yet  not  without  its  advantage  during  the  period  of  his  preparatory 
course.     In  keeping  him  aloof  from  company,  it  threw  him  more  on  him- 
self, rendering  him  more  susceptible,   serious,  and    meditative — fostering 
the  lov£  of  study  and  the  habit  of  solitary  thought.     No  one  ever  entered 
the  Seminary  with  more  conscientious  views,  or  pursued  his  studies  with 
more  unwearied  assiduity.     Hence  his  order  for  the  day,  and  his  regularity 
and  constancy  in  exercise.     He  would  even  journey  on  fbot,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  greatet  stock  of  health  against  the  demands  of  the  ensuing 
session,  though  at  the  same  time  he  improved  his  vacations.     During  one 
of  these  he  re-arranged  the  Seminary  Library,  and  made  a  new  catalogue,-— 
a  work  of  no  ordinary  labour,  yet  to  one  of  his  fondness  for  books  and  love 
of  order,  not  without  interest.     During  another  he  prosecuted  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew ;  not  because  his  advantages  in  the  Seminary  were  not  suffi- 
cient, but  on  account  of  Nordheimer's  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  his  desire 
to  perfect  himself  in  that  branch.     Hence  also  he  availed  himself  of  such 
society  as  would  farther  him  in  his  plans  for  self-improvement ;  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  character  of  his  miscellaneous  reading,  and  in 
the  manner   in  which   he  spoke  of  such   books   as   he   had  read,  or  the 
sermons  which  he  had  heard.     It-  was  always  some  character,  some  thought 
or  sentiment,  throwing  new  light  on  religious  experience,  on  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  on  the  nature  of  his  contemplated  work,  that 
arrested  his  attention. 

I  am  m)t  aware  how  much  time  he  spent  in  solitary  prayer,  or  that  he 
kept  a  diary  of  the  changes  in  his  views  and  feelings.  To  one  of  his 
introspective  cast  of  mind,  this  might  have  fostered  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  at  variance  with  his  comfort  and  his  usefulness )  and  if  this  be  not 
equivocal  in  its  tendency,  there  was  the  less  necessity  for  a  diary  in  his 
case,  as  he  was  in  habits  of  familiar  and  confiding  intercourse  with  kindred 
spirits.  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  work  to  which  he  had  giyen  himself, 
(he  more  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  religious  spirit,  in  order  to  his 
effective  preparation,  and  therefore  was  inclined  to  write  bitter  things 
against  himself :  his  coldness  at  times  amased  as  well  as  distressed  him; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  it  should,  considering  his  elevated  conceptions  of 
Divine  truth,  and  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  missionary  work. 
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Though  oft^  depressed^  he  was  seldom  despondent ;  st.  times  xfsrj  bsppj, 
and  again  fearing  the  deoeitfolness  of  sin,  or  shrinking  from  the  tempta- 
tions and  trials  to  which,  in  imagination,  he  might  one  day  be  expeeed. 
*'  Sometimes,  when  I  think  of  these  things,"  said  he  to  a  firiend,  **  I  fed 
inclined,  if  it  were  the  will  of  my  Master,  jnst  to  lie  down  and  die.  The 
thought  of  having  to  spend  eight  or  ten  years  in  this  wicked  world  is  not 
yery  pleasing;  but  if  it  be  my  Master's  will,  I  will  cheerfblly  obey." 
Meanwhile,  whatever  his  difficnlties  on  the  score  of  his  own  piety,  he  seems 
never  to  waver  or  regret  his  course ;  on  the  contrary,  attains  to  clearer 
views  of  his  daty,  and  at  last  feels  that  he  would  rather  die  thsm  not  be  a 
missionary. 

Baring  his  collegiate  coarse  his  thoughts  had  been  tnmed  toward  China ; 
hut  now  Africa,  as  a  field  for  missionary  labor,  claims  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  fact  that  so  few,  if  any,  were  willing  to  go  there, — that  the 
most  of  those  who  had  gone  had  died,  seemed  only  to  kindle  his  srdov, 
and  establish  him  in  his  choice.  Still,  though  most  decided  in  his  views,  he 
is  willing  to  defer  to  the  counsels  of  age,  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Board ; — 
thus  giving  evidence  of  a  mind  capable  of  exercising  a  calm  judgment,  ad 
at  the  same  time  of  that  modesty  and  humility  so  much  to  be  admired  is 
youth.  He  had  all  along  thought  that  he  should  be  willing  to  go  wherevo 
duty  might  point,  and  now  he  is  willing  to  go  even  to  '*  the  white^  maa*fl 
grave." 

His  interest  in  the  missionary  cause,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  On  the  contrary,  when,  in  April,  1841,  lie 
appeared  before  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  be  examined  for 
licensure,  it  was  evident  to  all,  from  his  explicit  and  satisfactory  replies  te 
every  question  put  to  him,  that  he  must  have  diligently  availed  himself  of 
his  preparatory  advantages.  What  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  were  in 
relation  to  his  licensure  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  There  was 
deep  solemnity  iu  his  aspect,  and  when,  after  the  usual  prayer  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  Moderator  said, — '*  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  the  authority  which  He  has  given  to  the  Church  for  its  edification,  we  do 
license  you  to  preach  the  Gospel," — he  bowed  his  head  and  wept. 

After  this,  he  went  forth  to  make  trial  of  his  gifts,  and  until  the  aamms, 
was  engaged  in  preaching.  During  this  period  he  visited  the  misaioDazy 
station  among  the  Chippewas.  This  tour  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeiag 
many  places,  and  of  forming  not  a  few  valuable  aoquaintan^es,  and  wherever 
he  went,  his  visits  were  not  less  gratifying  to  others  than  profitable  to 
himself.  Perhaps  no  persons  remember  him  with  more  affection  than  they 
whose  acquaintance  he  formed  during  the  time  that  intervened  between  his 
licensure  and  his  ordination.  This  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1841,  in  the  G-rand  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  I  recollect  the  time  and 
the  place — the  solemnity  of  the  candidate  and  the  emotions  of  those  who 
officiated  on  the  occasion.  He  was  my  junior  by  many  years,  yet  he  had 
decided  on  a  course  which  few  of  us  had  ever  contemplated.  We  were  sm^ 
rounded  by  friends,  and  comforts,  and  privileges ;  he  was  about  to  give  vp 
all  that  is  dear  to  the  natural  heart,  and  go  forth  to  live  and  labour  and  die 
among  the  abodes  of  degraded  pagans ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Fore^ 
Missions  had  taken  into  consideration  his  application  to  be  received  as  a 
missionary,  and  to  be  sent  out  under  their  care.     In  his  application  he  had 
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expressed  his  desire  to  go  to  Africa ;  but  there  were  speeial  reMons  for 
reiuforciDg  the  China  Mission.     One  of  the  missionaries  had  died,  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  Mission  would  be  defeated  unless  some  one  could 
be  speedily  procured  ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  find  any  one  who  could  go  there 
w^ith  advantage.     The  language  was  very  difficult  to  be  acquired, — trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese  were  to  be  effected,  and  it  was  thought 
that  Mr.  Lowrie  had  peculiar  talents  and  qualifications  for  such  a  task. 
Notwithstanding  his  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  their 
decision  was  to  him  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret.     To  the  last  ^he  had 
looked  forward  to  poor  benighted  Africa,  and  now  to  turn  his  face  toward 
China,  seemed  like  abandoning  the  cherished  hope  of  years.     But  not  my 
taill,  is  the  sentiment  of  his  heart.     He  is  sent ;  and  this  thought  serves  all 
along  to  sustain  and  encourage  him. 

Mr.  Lowrie  bade  farewell  to   his  country  with  no  intention  of  ever 
returning ;  and  his  friends  took  leave  of  him  with  little  or  no  expectation 
of  ever  seeing  him  again  on  earth.     A  free  passage  having  been  generously 
offered  to  him  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  Huntress,  he  embarked  in  that 
noble  vessel  on  the  19th  of  January,  1842.     But  we  need  not  here  lose 
sight  of  him.     We  may  follow  him   in  his  course  through  the   pathless 
waters,  mark  his  actions,  discern  his  feelings,  and  read  his  thoughts.     At 
the  request,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes,  of  his  mother,  he  kept  a  journal  of 
the  voyage;    and  had  I  been  his  fellow  passenger,  I  could  hardly  have 
enjoyed  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  him  as  may  be  derived  from  its 
perusal.     It  shows   the^  training   to  which   he  had   been   subjected,   the 
resources  of  his  mind,  the  versatile  adaptedness  of  his  powers :  how  the 
love  of  home  enhances  the  love  of  Heaven ;  how  the  sensibilities  of  the 
man  are  refined  by  the  acquisitions  of  the  scholar  and  the  affections  of  the 
Christian  \  how  the  desire  of  doing  good  triumphs  over  the  discomforts  of 
shipboard  and  all  temptations  to  indolent  quietude ;  how  prudence  tempers 
zeal,  and  gentleness  wins  prejudice,  and  cheerfulness  recommends  religion  : 
what  advantage  the  Christian  scholar  has  in  spending   his    time,  and  in 
deriving   instruction  and  enjoyment  from   every  passing   object  and    any 
trifling  incident.     It  is  written  without  effort  and  without  design, — like  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  one's  cherished  hopes  and  inmost  feelings  to  a 
bosom  friend,  or  the  particular,  though  not  tedious,  narration  of  our  travels 
to  one  whose  varying  countenance  reveals  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  all 
we  saw,  and  said,  and  did.     It  is  a  transcript  of  the  successive  phases  of  his 
mibd  and  heart,  natural,  truthful  and  vivacious — embracing  beautiful  sen- 
timents and  profitable  suggestions,  touching  allusions   and  mirthful   pas- 
sages, scenes  of  grandeur  and  incidents  of  life — showing  the  man,  as  he 
was  on  shipboard,  in  his  weakness,  and  in  his  strength,  without  either  con- 
cealment or  exaggeration^-^the  Christian,  in  his  moments  of  extatic  elevatioB 
or  of  gloomy  depression — the  youthful  missionary,  as  the  home  he  had  left, 
with  all  its  tender  memories,  rose  before  the  eye  of  his  mind,  or  the  land 
whither  he  was  going  cast  its  dark  shadows  over  his  soul ;  now  aiming  to 
know  more  of  the  mind  and  will  of  Him  who  had  sent  him  forth,  from  the 
precious  pages  of  hb  own  word — now  improving  his  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  those  around  him — now  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
Qod,  and  anon  wafted,  as  on  eagle's  wings,  to  that  world  *'  where  there  is 
no  sea." 
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While  perQBing  bis  journal,  I  baye  been  Birack  mA  the  ftkoo^t 
mnob  may  be  aecomplisbed  on  sbipboard ;  what  attaiiUDents  may  be 
wbat  a  salutary  influence  may  be  exerted.     It  shows  the  enviable 
ority  of  the  Christian  scholar  as  a  voyager  on  the  great  deep  ;  haw  ererr 
branch  of  knowledge  may  there  be  brought  into  requiution,  a&d  be  waAt 
the  means  of  widening  one's  field  of  observation  and  inquiry — ibna  mm 
merely  relieving  the  monotony  of  shipboard  life,  but  opening  soorees  ef 
ever  varying  interest  and  instruction ;  especially  the  great  advantage  ht 
possesses  for  improving  and  enjoying  a  long  voyage,  whose  mind  is  tmhkr^ 
by  the  discoveries,  fortified  by  the  principles,  and  animated  by  Ibe 
of  the  Gospel.     How  interesting  does    the   youthful  missionary 
when,  through  the  medium  of  his  journal,*  we  contemplate  him  a  solitej 
voyager,  going  forth  for  purposes  with  which  few  if  any  on  board  esn  tndj 
sympathise,  conscious  of  no  wavering,  though  often  sensible  of  bis  inseft- 
oiency,  no  regret,  though  his    eyes  are  often  suffused  with  tears !    He 
arrived  at  Maoao»May  27,  1842 ;  but  his  stay  there  was  brief;  lor  as  k 
had  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Singapore  as  soon  as  he  had  made  hiauelf 
acquainted  with  the  existing  state  of  things  in  China,  he  left  Macao  oe  tke 
18th  of  Jane,  in  the  Sea  Queen,  bound  for  that  port.     It  would  sees  m 
if  he  had  some  presentiment  of  what  awaited  him,  during  bis  Toyage  dovi 
the  China  sea.t     How  affecting  are  his  reminiscences  of  the  parting  !    Hov 
comforting  to  him  the  thought  that  he  was  not  on  his  own  errand  ; — that 
He  who  had  sent  him  forth  would  strengthen  him  for  whatever  vaSamp 
he  might  be  called  to  endure.     How  true  is  it  that  by  those  events  whici 
often  perplex  and  confound  the  children  of  God,  **  He  is  demonstrating  In 
power  over  them,  and  showing  them  that  they  are  not  the  masters  of  thdr 
own  lot."     It  is  the  great  end  of  all  his  dealings  with  them,  to  eenvinee 
them  of  their  absolute  subjection  and  dependance,— ^sometimes  by  invoiTiig 
them  in  unforeseen  difficulties,  or  baffling  all  their  calculations,  to  diselose  fie 
them  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  and  then  again  by  wrenching  tbe  heart 
with  agony  to  test  their  faith  and  love. 

Mr.  Lowrie  regarded  the  time  spent  on  board  of  this  vessel,  as  a  ** 
of  chastisement,"  yet  ''of  great  and  unuiingled  mercy."     He  migbl  nel 
how  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  mission  could  be  promoted  by  sneh  dday ; 
but  was  satisfied  that  good  would  be  the  result.     He  was  .acting  in  ohedi- 
enoe  to  the  home  instructions  which  he  had  received ;  anxious  to  reach  the 
brethren  at  Singapore,  and  commence  operations.     While  he  tarried,  thft 
mission  languished  from  want  of  aid ;  idolatry  was  riveting  its  ebaii 
immortal  minds,  and  men  who  .had  lived  without  God  were  bonrly 
down  to  death  without  hope ;  and  why  did  not  He  who  holds  the  winds  and  the 
waves  in  his  hands  speed  him  on  his  way  ?     Was  it  an  intimation  from  Frmi- 
denee  that  he  had  mistaken  the  path  of  his  duty  ?     Then  the  oalms  aad  the 
adverse  winds  to  which  Paul  himself  was  subjected,  and  the  storms  bj 
which  his  life  was  jeoparded  during  his  voyage  to  Rome,  should  have  bean 
viewed  by  the  Apostle  in  the  same  light.     Or  was  it  a  trial  of  bis  faith  ud 
patience?      Paul  himself  must  have  had  a  greater  trial,  for  seemiii|)f 
greater  interests  required  his  speedy  arrival  at  Rome.     Placed  in  sneh  ei^ 
cumstanoes,  Mr.  Lowrie  was  necessarily  impelled  more  than  ever  to  defest 
meditation  and  study ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  sonree  of  the  purest 

•  8e«  Memoir  pp.  71—129. 

t  See  Meinoin.    Voyage  on  the  Chlnft  left,  pp.  141^  164. 
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tioa  and  encoaragement  to  ^nd  that  he  was  in  all  probability  not  so  severely 
tried  as  tho  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  been ;  that  the  aocoant  which 
Paul  gave  of  his  voyage  to  Rome,  was  almost  word  for  word  applicable  to 
Ills  own   voyage  to  Singapore.     We  shall  yet  see  him  moving  andd  scenes 
of  varied  and  thrilling  interest;  but  wo  love  to  bring  him  before  the  eye  of 
oar  mind,  as  he  was  in  that  noisome  craft, — amid  that  wretched  crow, — 
on    that  boisterous  sea, — without  a  friend  with  whom  he  could  exchange 
thooght» — without  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  those  whose  language 
lie  conld  not  understand — there,  with  no  other  companion  than  his  old  Biblei 
Its  truths,  its  counsels,  its  promises,  all  are  doubly  prbcious  to  his  soul. 
We  feel  for  him  in  his  loneliness,  but  unless  he  had  been  thus,  he  would 
not  have  been  brought  so  near  to  God.     We  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  privileges ;  but  had  he  enjoyed  them,  ho  would  not  have 
been  able  to  enter  with  so  much  cordial  interest  into  the  aspirations  .of  holy 
men  of  old :  so  true  is  it  that  without  being  placed  in  circumstances  of  sore 
trial,  Christiana  can  never  fully  appreciate  the  value,  or  know  the  precious- 
ness  of  God's  holy  word.     That  old  Bible  of  his !  what  light  does  it  reflect 
on  his  character  and  errand!     A  missionary  with  his  Bible  is  one  sent  of 
God  and  not  of  man ;  a  missionary  studying  his  Bible  is  one  who  respects 
the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  a  missionary  brought  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  discover  a  deeper  meaning  and  a  more  precious  view  in  some  passage  of 
the  Bible  is  the  man  to  preach  the  Bible  from  experience  and  the  heart. 
Instructions  from  home  are  of  little  value  compared  with  instructions  from 
the  sacred  page ;  letters  from  home  of  but  little  use  to  comfort,  if  the  great 
things  which  God  has  written  to  his  servants,  do  not  Secure  permanent  inte- 
rest ;  the  company  of  missionary  associates  can  but  relieve  for  a  time,  if  the 
company  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  be  not  habitually  valued ;  while  this 
Book,  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  darkest  hour,  in  the  consolations 
which  it  imparts  to  the  sorrowing,  in  the  thoughts  which  it  may  awaken  iu 
the  solitude  of  our  condition,  and  in  the  sweet  and  precious  promises  which 
it  unfolds,  may  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  all  earthly  friends  and  per- 
sonal comforts ;  and  Mr.  Lowrie's  experience  of  its  preciousness  in  the  hour 
of  need  is  an  evidenoe  of  its  truth,  as  well  as  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief. 
(Memoirs  p.  145-153.) 

By  the  10th  .of  July,  the  vessel  had  gone  half  the  distance  from  Macao 
to  Singapore ;  but  after  this  her  progress  was  impeded  by  currents  which 
soon  became  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Monsoon  blew  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  for  several  days  no  observations  could  be  taken ;  and,  after  crossing 
and  re-crossing  their  track  for  thirty-one  days,  they  found  themselves  on  the 
11th  of  August,  only  one  hundred  milee  nearer  Singapore  than  they  wore 
on  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month.  Finding  at  last  that  they  could  npt 
make  head  against  the  currents,  and  that  their  provisions  were  nea]:ly 
exhaustedf  they  very  reluctantly  turned  about,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
Manilla,  where  they  arrived  in  safety  on  the  8d  of  August,  after  a  voyage 
of  sixty-six  days  from  Macao. 

Through  his  anxiety  to  reach  Singapore  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time,  retaining  no  very  pleasing  impressions  of  the  Sea 
Qaeen*8  speed  and  accommodations,  he  took  passage  in  another  vessel,  and, 
as  he  thought,  with  a  better  prospect  of  reaching  Singapore.  This  vessel 
was  wrecked ;  and  his  narrative  of  the  disaster  and  of  his  wonderful  escape 
will  abundantly  repay  perusal.    After  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
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perils  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  finding  himself  safe  on  the 

he  adds, — ^''  It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  painter's  skili — ovr  little 

ened  to  the  trees,  oar  scanty  baggage  piled  npon  the  shore,  and 

under  the  custard  apple-trees,  standing  with  upturned  faces,  while  the 

dropped  upon  our  bare  heads  as  we  lifted  up  our  Toiees,  and,  X 

hearts,  to  that  God  who  had  brought  us  through  the  dangers   we 

expected  to  survive." 

Well  might  Mr.  Lowrie  repeat  to  himself  one  of  his faTonrite  texts;  "It 

is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."    The  Sea  Queen  in  whkk 

he  had  started  for  Singapore  did  not  reach  there  in  less  than  a  handled  and 

twenty  days  from  Macao;  while  the  vessel,  (the  Oneida,)  whicli  did  not 

leave  Macao  till  three  weeks  after  the  Sea  Queen,  arrived  at  Singapore 

before  he  reached  Manilla  remained  two  months,  and  returned  in  Noreinber. 

Had  Mr.  L.  gone  in  her,  it  would  not  only  have  saved  him  an  immeosp 

amount  of  suffering,  but  might  have  altered  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life. 

Sach  was  his  own  impression,  as  he  recalled  the  reasons  for  his  prefeirb^ 

the  Sea  Queen — the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  found  kintsdi^ 

after  the  lapse  of  four  months,  again  iA  Macao,  without  having  seen  tfe 

place  whither  he  had  been  sent.     It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  ahodd 

feel  somewhat  perplexed  with  the  affairs  of  the  mission.     Still,  he  did  oot 

yield  to  despondency.     The  recent  lessons  which  he  had  been  t^nght, 

ble  him  to  say  from  the  heart, — 

"  I  sure 
'*  Have  had  enough  of  bitter  in  my  cup 
**  To  show  that  never  was  it  his  design 
**  Who  placed  me  here  that  I  should  live  at  ease, 
"  Or  drink  at  pleasure's  fountain.    Henceforth  then 
'^  It  matters  not,  if  storm  or  sunshine  be 
"  My  future  lot:  bitter  or. sweet  my  cup. 
"  I  only  pray,  God  fit  me  for  the  work ! 
*^  God  make  me  holy  and  mv  spirit  nerve 
^'  For  the  stern  hour  of  strife  I" 

The  mission  at  Singapore  having  been  abandoned  for  sufficient 
Mr.  Lowrie  resided  in  Macao  more  than  two  years ;  where,  in  addition  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Chinese  language,  making  such  obserrmtions  of  the 
country  as  were  necessary  to  the  selection  of  favourable  points  for  naissionaij 
stations,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
people  as  would  tend  to  facilitate  his  future  operations,  he  preached  regularly 
once  a  Sabbath  to  a  small  congregation  of  English  and  Americans.  His 
sermons  were  admirably  adapted  to  profit,  and  his  manner  was  peculiaiif 
solemn.  Such  was  the  testimony  of  his  friend  Lloyd,  who  had  the  happi* 
ness  of  joining  him  on  heathen  ground  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1844 
It  was  while  in  Macao,  that  he  experienced  some  change  in  his  Tiewa  ea 
the  subject  of  the  Millenium.  He  had  come  to  the  belief  that  the  Jews 
would  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  began  to  lean  to  the  opinion  that 
Christ  would  again  visibly  appear.  But  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  U 
enter  into  particulars,  nor  even  to  advert  to  the  various  things  which  havi 
arrested  my  notice  while  perusing  his  copious  and  minute  letters.  On  the 
t2l8t  of  January,  1845,  he  left  Macao,  aAd,  after  having  been  a  while  detamed 
at  Hong  Kong,  arrived  at  Ningpo,  the  final  plaoe  of  bis  rendenee  and 
labours,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1845.  WhQe  there,  he  was  most  inda^ 
triously  and  usefully  employed,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  tlie  study  ef 
the  language.     Though  he  had  not  equalled  some  cf  his  eoUcagnes  ii 
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ipe&kiog,  yet  he  had  thrown  much  light  on  the  colloquial  language.    Even 
in  relation  to  speaking  the  language,  he  seems  at  last  to  have  overcome 
every  difiELculty,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  for  some  time  previous  to 
his  leaving  Kingpo,  he  had  heen  preaching  to  the  Chinese.     But  his  chief 
attention  was  directed  to  his  preparation  for  usefulness  through  the  medium 
of  the  wjritten  language.     Hence,  not  only  his  translations  of  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Catechism,  but  his  advance- 
ment in  a  plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese ;  and  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, be  would,  in  all  probability,  have  completed  so  great  a  work.     No  one, 
however,  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  his  life  and  labours,  who  has  not 
perused  his    letters.     These  constitute   an  autobiography  as  complete  as 
he  himself  could  have  written ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  because 
written,  with  but  few  exceptions,  for  the  special  eye  of  those  to  whom  he 
felt  free  in  laying  bare  his  inmost  thoughts  and  daily  practices.     He  knew 
that  nothing  that  concerned  him  and  his  work  would  be  uninteresting  to 
them ;  and  as  he  felt  assured  of  their  sympathy  and  prayers,  we  may  regard 
his  letters  in  the  light  of  conversations  with  absent  friends.     The  life  of 
every  man  is  made  up  of  detail ;  and  it  is  only  from  every  day  life  that  we 
can  truly  judge  of  any  one's  character.     We  cannot  know  what  he  is  until 
we  see  him  where  there  is  no  motive  either  to  conceal  or  to  display ;  and  as 
a  man  is  in  private,  such  is  his  true  moral  character.     He  may  not  know 
himself,  but  they  who  are  around  him  from  day  to  day,  know  him  better 
than  he  knows  himself;  and  in  like  manner,  as  a  man  is  in  the  judgment 
of  the  inmates  of  his  own  dwelling,  such  is  he  in  the  unrestrained  familiarity 
of  epistolary  intercourse  with   bosom   friends ;   and   thougl\  many   have 
endorsed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Spratt  that  letters  between  relatives  and  special 
friends  are  scarce  ever  fit  to  see  the  light,  as  in  such  lettera  **  the  souls  of 
men  appear  undrest,"  yet  these  are  the  very  letters  which  are  most  essential  to 
enable  us  to  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  Christian  missionary.     No  Christian, 
unless  be  has  schooled  himself  into  a  morbid  monotony  of  thought  and  feel- 
I    ing,  can  always  appear  the  same.     Whatever  his  attainments  in  personal 
,     piety,  the  strength  of  his  self-denying  purpose,  or  the  diligence  of  his 
^     habits,  there  are  times  when  the  peculiarities  of  his  temperament,  or  the 
,     natural  cast  of  his  disposition,  will  be  strikingly  seen ;  and  I  am  free  to 
,     say,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  that,  in  my  view,  his  piety  is 
not  less  fervent,  because  it  is  occasionally  mingled  with  a  strain  of  native 
I     tenderness  and  innocent  gaiety  ;  his  devotion  to  his  work  not  less  real, 
because,  in  his  hours  of  intermitted  application,  he  could  enter  with  zest 
I     into  cheerful  converse  or  epistolary  chat ;  his  affection  for  his  Master. not 
less  deep  and  abiding,  because  he  could  interest  his  absent  friends  in  the 
arrangements  of  his  house  and  the  supply  of  his  table :  even  his  occasional 
moments  of  utter  loneliness  are  not  at  variance  with  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  God's  favour ;  nor  those  feelings  which  bordered  on  despondency  incon- 
sistent with  a  pure  and  holy  seal.     A  missionary,  like  the  Hindoo  man-god, 
may  have  firt  in  him  to  burn  up  somewhat  of  the  sins  and  miseries  of  the 
world;  but  so  long  as  he  himself  carries  into  the  field  '*of  subi^ntial, 
laborious  operation"  the  infirmities  of  a  fallen  nature,  all  his  hopes  may 
fail  him,  and  leave  him  .spiritless  for  a  time  **  amid  the  iron  labour." 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  Mr.  Lowrie's  character  was  his  dispo- 
sition to  allay  the  natural  anxiety  of  those  who  loved  him  most,  by  interesting 
1^      them  in  all  that  appertained  to  his  mode  of  living  and  daily  employments— 
*         Vol.  IV.    103 
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his  tender  though  if alness  of  them  eyen  when  most  fiitigoed  bj  tbe 
of  the  day.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  important,  m  well 
to  recall  his  unabated  concern  for  the  advancement  of  religioD  at  hoBie ;  ka 
deference  to  his  Presbytery  in  giving  them,  of  his  own  aecord«  an 
of  himself;  his  joy  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  brother's 
and  the  liberal  gift  to  the  mission  ;  his  statements  in  relation  to  the 
sionary  work ;  his  advice  to  those  who  contemplated  the  work  in  China;  ^ 
anxiety  to  welcome  new  labourers ;  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Sabbath  Schcii 
instruction,  which  led  him,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  his 
to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  children  ;*  in  the  action  of  the  General 
bly,  as  evinced  by  his  appropriate  reflections  on  receiving  the  Minutes;!  tai 
especially  his  aim  to  rectify  all  false  or  romantic  views  of  the  miaaionarT*! 
life  and  work ;  as  appears  from  his  masterly  essay  on  Missions.^  Thai  eaut 
must  have  been  dear  to  him,  which  enabled  him  to  control  as  afiectionaxe  s 
heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  human  bosom.  That  mind  could  not  have  heei 
limited  in  its  range  or  narrow  in  its  devotion,  which  enabled  him  to  keif 
in  practical  view  the  vital  connection  between  the  prosperity  of  the  Graivk 
in  America  and  the  Church  in  China ;  to  do  so  much  towards  awak^iiag  is 
the  bosoms  of  Christians  at  home  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  Miasioais 
while  bending  all  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  abroad; 
even  while  pressed  down  by  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  hia  own  work,  ta 
realize  the  responsibilities  of  Christians  in  America;  and,  while  surreyiag 
with  a  tearful  eye  the  wide-spread  desolations  around  him,  to  feel  for  pc« 
benighted  Africa. 

His  powers  of  observation  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  lai^enes  d 
his  views,  and  the  purity  of  his  sentiments ;  his  power  in  recalling  ptfi 
scenes,  or  in  availing  himself  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  than  his  abiti^ 
to  apply  himself  with  unremitting  assiduity.  That  he  could  study  so  nuaj 
hours  a  day,  investigate  different  subjects,  superintend  the  missionary  prus, 
do  most  of  the  writing  for  the  mission,  prepare  a  sermon  every  week, — U 
first  in  English,  and  afterwards  in  Chinese;  and  in  the  mean  time  turn  off 
so  many  letters  to  different  persons  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  keci 
such  copious  journals,  was  owing,  I  apprehend,  to  his  method  in  study,  lu! 
equanimity  in  temperament,  and  ability  to  turn  from  one  subject  to  anoiker 
without  distraction ;  to  the  quickness  of  his  perceptions  and  the  Tividnefli 
of  his  reminiscences ;  to  his  facility  alike  in  learning  and  in  writing  ratbcr 
than  to  any  extraordinary  powers.  He  could  not  be  idle.  If  not  able  t» 
engage  in  some  regular  task,  he  penned  a  letter,  or  added  to  his  jourai] ; 
noted  some  fact  or  classified  some  flower.  Every  thing  on  which  his  eye  fell 
awakened  some  pleasing  association  or  suggested  some  useful  thought.  Hm 
varied  aspects  of  the  country,  its  products  and  its  commerce,  as  well  as  Uk 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  all  in  turn  and  at  suitable  times,  inter- 
ested  his  attention  and  furnished  him  with  valuable  information  for  future 
use.  He  was  not  less  fond  of  order  than  averse  from  interruptioas. 
Wherever  domesticated,  each  part  of  the  day  had  its  allotted  task;  nd 
each  thing  in  turn  was  to  be  done  and  well  done ;  at  times  applying  kin- 
self  with  injudicious  severity,  but  seldom  loitering  or  listless,  now  exerdt- 
ing  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  then  entering  with  equal  relish  iato 

•  See  Letters  to  Sondftj  Sohool  ofaildMii. 
t  Memoir,  p.  416. 
i  Memoir,  p.  445. 
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bite  pleasures  of  the  social  circle,  or  even  the  sports  of  childhood;  some- 
times  blending  the  advantage  of  conversation  with  healthful  reoreatioD, 
and  then  again  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  botany  or  his  love  of 
music  to  relieve  the  solitariness  of  his  walk  or  the  loneliness  of  his  abode. 
His  conceptions  almost  equalled  the  force  of  actual  perceptions ;  his  bus* 
ceptibility  to  all  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  time,  his 
quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  his  playfulness,  his  aptness  in  seizing  the 
strong  points  of  a  character  or  of  a  scene,  and  his  facility  in  narration  and 
description,  all  fitted  him  for  a  striking  dramatic  writer,  or  a  charming 
writer  of  travels.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  his  habits  of  laborious  and 
untiring  application,  coupled  with  his  general  scholarship  and  great  facility 
in  the  acquisition  of  language,  fitted  him  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  task 
of  commenting  on  the  Scriptures, —  of  translating  them  into  the  Chinese, 
and  even  of  framing  a  Dictionary  of  that  tongue.     But  even  his  intellectual 
powers  and  acquirements  sink  in  comparison  with  his  holy  faith  and  self- 
denying  zeal.     It  is  his  missionary  spirit, — his  steady  devotion  to  his  object 
ainid  all  trials  and  difficulties,  that  impresses  us  with  sentiments  of  unaf- 
fected regard  for  his  character ;  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  we  love  to  con- 
template him.     Though  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  alive  to  the 
attractions  of  literature,  he  seems  to  have  been  only  the  more  charmed  by 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  Scriptures.     As  the  Iliad  was  to  Alexander 
during  his  marches  through  the  East,  so  was  the  Book  of  Books  to  Lowric 
in  his  journey ings  and  labours  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  heathen  to  the  King  of  Kings.     It  is  refreshing  to  fiiith  to  contem- 
plate such  a  spirit;  never  forgetting  his  spiritual  birtb-da^,  yet  remember- 
ing his  constant  need  of  Divine  guidance  and  succour,  realizing  that  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,  yet  exercising  all  due  vigilance 
and  forethought ;  lamenting  his  own  deficiencies,  yet  hoping  in  the  salvation 
of  God ;  ever  panting  after  the  rest  of  Heaven,  yet  neglecting  none  of  the 
duties  of  life.     As  he  knew  not  what  a  day  would  bring  forth,  it  was  his 
practical  maxim  to  **  live  by  the  day*' — to  go  on  as  if  he  were  to  live  to 
see  the  fruits  of  his  toils,  and  yet  to  die  daily.  '  Uniting  diligence  in  action 
with  dependance  in  feeling,  prayerfulness  of  spirit  with  rectitude  of  life ; 
grave  without  austerity,  and  cheerful  without  frivolity ;  resolute  in  purpose 
yet  childlike  in  his  sympathies ;  and  though  firm  in  his  conclusions,  modest 
in  his  utterance  and  humble  in  his  walk, — he  seems  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  influence  in  the  Mission  and  usefulness  in  his  field. 

Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  delegates,  he  is  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out  for  the  Convention  at  Shanghai.     That  Convention  would  be  composed 
of  Medhurst,  Boone,  Bridgeman  and  Stronarch.     He  knew  that  he  would 
be  the  youngest  member,  and  on  that  account  thought  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  *  *  to  sit  still  and  listen  ;^  or  if  the  services  should  be 
protracted,  that  he  would  continue  his  studies.     He  looked  forward,  how- 
ever, with  more   than  ordinary  interest  to  the  principal  question  which 
would  probably  occupy  the  time  of  the   Convention,  and  that  was,  the 
proper  Chinese  term  for  the  Elohim  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Theos 
\      of  the  New.    He  had  written  on  the  subject  for  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber Dumbers  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  1846 ;  and,  though  it  might  seem 
presumption  in  him  to  differ  from  Dr.  Medhurst,  he  was  convinced  that  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Shang^tt  or  the  word  Te  for  the  true  God, 
was  only  to  confirm  the  Chinese  in  their  idolatry.    In  his  view,  Shin  wa^ 
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the  only  word  that  conveyed  the  true  idea  of  God ;  and  had  it  not  heetk  fv 
his  intense  anxiety  to  settle  this  all-important  word,  he  would  greailj  ho» 
preferred  remaining  at  Ningpo, — so  attached  had  he  become  to  lub  v«rk 
there,  and  so  desirous  of  prosecuting  his  studies.     It  is  remarkable  that  a 
the  very  letter  in  which  he  unfolded  these  views,  he  should  have  ailiided  u 
the  loss  which  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  Mission  had  sustaiDed  by  kar- 
ing  their  books  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates.     The  pirates  had  becoat 
exceedingly  bold,  and  on  this  account  *'  he  knew  not  how  he  should  get  ta 
Shanghai.'*     But  taking  the  route  by  Ghapoo,  which  *'he  considered  aa 
open  route,"  he  arrived  in  safety  at  Shanghai,  the  first  week  in  jQoe,lS4T, 
and  was  entertained  by  Bishop  Boone.     He  had  remained  there  for  nearij 
two  months,  engaged  with  his  associates  in  the  great  object  for  which  thsj 
had  convened,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  return  to  Ningpo  with  reference  to 
certain  occurrences  at  that  station.     Accordingly,  he  left  Shangh^,  tad 
thinking  to  expedite  his  return,  engaged  at  Chapoo,  on  the  19th  of  Avgasi, 
a  regular  passenger-boat  to  carry  him  and  his  attendants  to  Ningpo.    As 
the  wind  became  unfavourable  soon  after  the  vessel  set  sail,  ''it  was  neees- 
sary  to  beat,  and  the  boat  sailed  about  twelve  mOes  in  a  souiheaffterlj 
direction,  when  suddenly  a  vessel  was  seen  bearing  down  upon  them  vezr 
rapidly.     The  boatmen  became  alarmed,  and  would  have  turned  back,  hsJ 
not  Mr.  L.  endeavoured  to  all&y  their  fears  ;  and,  as  the  vessel  approaeb^l, 
he  showed  a  small  American  flag  which  he  had  with  him  ;  but  to  no  pw 
pose.     After  a  discharge  of  fire-arms,  the  pirates  boarded  the  boat  wit^ 
swords  and  spears,  and  began  to  thrust  and  beat  all  who  stood  in  the  waj. 
They  then  broke  open  every  thing,  and  took  such  things  as  they  wished,— 
even  stripped  the  ChiDcsemen  of  their  clothes  ;  but  Mr.  L.  thej  did  noi 
touch,  and  so  collected  was  he  that  he  gave  them  his  key  to  prevent  ihcsr 
breaking  open  his  own  trunk.     But  at  last  they  stripped  and  beat  his  on 
servant,  which  so  overcame  him  that  he  went  upon  deck  and  seated  kin- 
self  on  the  windlass  to  await  the  issue.     It  is  not  known  by  what  rao^TC 
the  pirates  were  influenced  in  resolving  on  his  destruction.     It  might  hk\t 
been  from  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  influence,  and  would  exert 
himself  against  them  with   the    authorities  ;    or>  swayed,  as   such  peof4e 
usually  are,  by  some  ruthless  superstition,  they  might  have  thought  tk« 
sacrifice  of  a  foreigner  would  propitiate  their    idol-god.     This  seeau  the 
more  probable  reason,  as  he  was  the  only  one  on  board  on  whom  they 
sought  to  lay  violent  hands  ;  but  how  shall  I  record  the  manner  in  whie^ 
they  executed  their  dark  purpose  ?     There  is  to  my  mind  something  paia* 
fully  affecting  in  his  condition.     But  a  few  years  before  he  was  kneeling  «■ 
consecrated  ground,  surrounded  by  Christian  fathers  and  brothers  who  laii 
their  hands  on  his  head,  and  by  solemn  prayer  sot  him  apart  to  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  ministry  in  pagan  lands — now,  pirates  come  about  him,  aai 
with  merciless  hands  seize  and  overpower  him,  and  cast  him  into  the  ragiag 
sea.     In  his  extremity,  he  naturally  made  for  the  vessel,  but  the  threaies- 
ing  spears  of  his  assailants  caused  him  to  breast  the  billows,  and  after  t 
few  brief  struggles,  he  sank  to  rise  no  more  until  the  sea  shall  give  np  its 
dead. 

Thus  ended  the  missionary  career  of  Walter  M.  Lowrie — a  mas,  who 
left  behind  him  few  equals, — no  superior  in  the  field;  who,  though  yovag 
in  years,  was  old  in  wisdom  and  ripe  in  experience ;  who  had  never  aaJi 
an  enemy  nor  alienated  a  friend ;  by  his  judgment  and  fidelity  had  won  thr 
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esteem  and  confidence  of  all  kia  compeers;  by  liis  aBsidoity  had  mastered 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  written  languages,  and  prepared  himself  to  act 
with  ef&cienoy  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  Chinese. 

We  have  followed  him  in  his  short  journey  through  life»  marked  his  pro- 
ficiency in  study  and  growth  in  grace,  noted  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and 
the  strength  of  his  purposes,  seen  him  breaking  away  from  the  tics  of  homo 
and  country,  going  forth  alone  to  the  land  of  idols,  devoting  himself  with  an 
energy  that  could  be  shaken  by  no  trials ;  attaining  to  a  high  degree  of 
scholarship  and  a  high  position  of  influence  and  usefulness;  taking  his 
place  in  the  convention  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  our 
hopes  of  him  were  raised  to  the  utmost,  we  have  seen  the  waves  of  the 
China  Sea  close  over  him  :  but  his  character  survives ;  his  example  lives  ; 
hia  memory  shall  not  perish  ;  though  the  noble  monument  erected  for  him 
hj  his  missionary  brethren  at  Ningpo  should  crumble  into  dust. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  W.  DICKINSON. 


'<«•-' 


JOHN  HUMPHREY,  D,  D  * 

1841—1854. 

John  Humphrey  was  the  third  son,  and  fourth  child,  of  the  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  and  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  March  17, 
1816.  When  he  was  less  than  two  years  old,  his  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Pittsfield,  having  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  that  place;  and,  after  remaining  there  nearly  six  years,  he 
removed,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  to  Amherst,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Amherst  College.  It  was  here  that  his 
son  John  had  his  classical  education, — having  the  advantage  of  living  under 
the  paternal  roof,  not  only  while  he  was  fitting  for  College,  but  during  his 
whole  college  course.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  distinguished  especially  for 
his  genial  disposition,  and  his  superiority  in  athletic  sports;  and  those  who 
knew  him  then,  and  in  subsequent  life,  recognised  in  the  boy  the  germ  of 
those  fine  traits  which  so  adorned  and  elevated  the  character  of  tlic  man. 
He  entered  Amherst  College  in  1882,  and  was  graduated  in  1835, — having 
sustained  an  excellent  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general  deportment. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  he  spent  as  Principal  of  an  Academy 
in  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.  Here  he  was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  institution  would  gladly  have  retained  him  in  their  ser- 
vice; but,  having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  ho  felt  unwill- 
ing to  delay  any  longer  his  immediate  preparation  for  it.  Accordingly,  he 
left  his  school  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  entered 
the  Junior  class  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  following 
summer,  owing  to  Professor  Stuart's  ill  health  and  consequent  inability  to 

*  MS.  from  his  father.— Memoir  bj  Rev.  Dr.  Badincton. 
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teaoh,  he  prosecmted  his  studies  at  the  Seminary  on  East  Windsor  HID.  h 
the  autumn  of  that  year  (1837)  he  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Aaiiiersc  C^ 
lege,  which  brought  him  again  to  reside  under  his  father^s  roof.  Here  h 
continued  till  sometime  in  1839,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  jcbt  we  £« 
him  again  pursuing  his  studies  at  Andover.  He  completed  the  preamU 
course  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  immediately  after  accepted  an  inritatKi 
to  supply  for  a  season  the  Congregational  Church  in  South  Herwiek,  He. 
then  Tacant  by  the  recent  lamented  death  of  William  Brad&id  Hono. 
Here  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  intelligent  coonDQiiity;  mU 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  happy  for  the  time  in  his  ministratioiiB,  tkktm^ 
there  were  some  reasons  why  he  chose  to  remain  there  but  a  few 
After  leaving  South  Berwick,  he  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit  for  some 
Springfield,  Mass. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  he  made  a  journey  to  Kentucky,  in  fulfilment  if 
a  long  cherished  purpose,  partly  to  visit  his  brother  who  was  Pastor  of  i 
Church  in  Louisville,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  extend  ka 
acquaintance.  He  was  absent  on  this  tour  for  several  months,  and  it  aeem 
to  have  acoumnlated  for  him  a  rich  treasury  of  pleasant  and  enduring  ree^ 
lections.  <0n  his  journey  Westward,  he  visited  Washington  for  the  €m 
time,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Webster,  then  SecreuiT 
of  State,  and  other  of  the  magnates,  and  of  seeing  and  hearing  much  t^ 
interested  him ;  though  he  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
worldly  greatness  loses  nothing  by  being  contemplated  at  a  distance. 

In  October,  1842,  Mr.  Humphrey  preached,  for  the  first  time,  in  ihe  poi- 
pit  of  the  Winthrop  Church,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Thb  was  a  young  Ut 
prosperous  congregation,  which  had  been  gathered  chiefly  by  the  laboan  if 
their  first  Pastor,  the  Bev.  Daniel  Crosby,*  whose  declining  health  had  sov 
left  them  without  a  settled  ministry.  Mr.  Humphrey's  labours  here  prorel 
highly  acceptable,  and  the  congregation  proceeded  almost  immediatelj » 
make  out  for  him  a  call.  Though  he  hesitated  not  a  little  in  respect  to  Us 
duty,  from  an  apprehension  that,  with  his  indifferent  health  and  limiud 
experience  in  the  ministry,  he  should  bo  inadequate  to  the  labours  tai 
responsibilities  of  the  place,  he  ultimately  accepted  the  call,  and  m 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  sometime  in  the  month  of  November,  (k 
the  2d  of  July,  1845,  he  was  united  in  marri^e  to  Lucy  V.,  daughter  d 
William  Henderson,  of  Thomaston,  Me., — a  union  to  which  he  traced  titt 
after  his  dearest  earthly  joys.  They  had  three  children, — one  of  wboa 
died  before  the  father. 

Mr.  Humphrey*s  ministry  at  Charlestown  continued  between  four  and  irt 
years.  During  this  period,  he  laboured  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptanec, 
but  his  failing  health  at  length  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of  at  1< 


*  Daniel  Crosby  was  born  in  Ilampdon,  Me.,  OctolScr  8,  1790;  wms  gradvAted  at  Talt  r«< 
lege  in  1B23;  finished  his  theological  coune  at  AndoTcr  in  1826;  was  ordaiood  Pkstomf  (k 
Congregational  Chnroh  in  Conwaj,  January  31,  1827;  resigned  his  eharge  Jnly  24,  ISSi;  m 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Winthrop  Church,  Charlestown,  August  14,  1833;  resigned  bbmHS 
charffe  in  May,  1842,  when  he  entered  npon  editorial  duties  at  the  Missioo  H«iise  ia  BoeSn.  • 
behalf  of  the  Amerioan  Board.  Ue  oon tinned  to  reside  in  Charlestown  till  his  death,  wia 
oocurred  on  the  28th  of  February,  1843,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  ag«.  H«  fmUiil^i 
small  work  on  the '<  Character  of  Christ,"  and  several  occasional  Sermons.  The  Rer.  fr 
l)ayid  Greene,  who  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  which  was  pablished,  repreaenta  him  ai  Lac 
ing  been  distinguished  for  **'  common  sense  and  practicalness,"'  for  '*  honestneiv  of  lateoiiM  ■» 
directness  of  aim;''  as  having  preached  sermons  *  laboriously  thought  out  and  oooMrmtlaA  n 
himself;*'  as  being  "  remarkably  methodical  and  efficient  as  a  pastor;*'  and  as  being  ptrfnc* 
resigned  to  the  will  of  Qod  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure. 
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abridging  bis  labours.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  be  resigned  bis 
pastoral  cbarge,  and  left  Cbarlestown.  After  devoting  some  time  to  relaxa- 
tion,— most  of  wbiob  be  spent  witb  bis  fatber,  wbo  bad  now  returned  to 
reside  in  Pittsfield, — bis  bealtb  seemed  so  muob  invigorated  tbat  be  felt 
justified  in  attempting  to  resume  bis  labours;  and,  accordingly,  about  tbo 
beginning  of  February,  1848,  be  accepted  an  invitation  to  preacb  to  tbe 
Presbyterian  Cburcb  in  Bingbaroton,  N.  Y.  Tbe  result  was  tbat  tbey  gave 
bim  a  call,  wbicb  be  accepted ;  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  October  following, 
be  was  installed  as  tbeir  Pastor.  Here  he  remained  till  tbe  spring  of  1854; 
and,  after  struggling  for  a  year  and  a  balf  witb  poor  bealtb,  be  was  obliged 
again  to  ask  for  a  dismission,  wbicb  took  place  in  Marcb  of  tbat  year. 

On  leaving  Bingbamton,  be  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  Professorsbip 
in  Hamilton  College,  to  wbicb  was  attached  tbe  pastoral  care  of  tbe  stu- 
dents, and  be  fondly  boped  tbat  a  few  months*  relaxation,  in  connection 
witb  a  sea  voyage,  would  enable  bim  to  enter  upon  duties  every  way  so 
congenial  with  bis  tastes  and  habits.  Accordingly,  be  sailed  for  Europe  in 
April ;  but  tbe  effect  was  by  no  means  what  be  and  bis  friends  had  hoped 
for.  After  passing  a  few  days  in  London,  be  went  to  Paris,  where  be 
became  so  ill  tbat,  for  a  short  time,  be  was  unable  to  travel;  but  be  soon 
made  bis  way  back  to  Liverpool,  and  embarked  on  bis  homeward  voyage. 
He  reached  Pittsfield  in  June,  in  a  state  tbat  forbade  the  hope  not  only  of 
bis  recovery,  but  of  bis  life  being  continued  beyond  a  brief  period.  He 
gradually  declined  during  tbe  summer  and  autumn,  always  sustained  by  the 
serene  and  joyful  hope  of  a  better  life,  until  tbe  22d  of  December,  when  be 
gently  laid  aside  tbe  earthly  tabernacle.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
by  tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  then  Pastor  of  tbe  Second  Congregational  Church 
in  Pittsfield. 

Though  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  somewhat  acquainted  in  Dr.  Humph- 
rey's family  in  my  early  life,  and  tbe  early  part  of  bis  ministry,  it  was  two 
or  three  years  before  tbe  birth  of  bis  son  John ;  and  I  think  I  never  met 
ibis  son  till  after  be  bad  reached  manhood,  and  entered  tbe  ministry. 
Indeed  I  never  saw  bim  but  a  few  times,  and  then  only  when  he  was  a 
casual  visitor  at  my  house;  but  be  was  not  a  man  to  be  even  slightly  known 
and  soon  forgotten.     Possibly  some  might  say  that  be  bad  no  very  strong 
points  of  character — perhaps  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  phrase; 
certainly  not  in  tbe  sense  of  singularity  or  eccentricity ;  bat  he  bad  what 
was  far  better — be  bad  fine  qualities  of  both  mind  and  heart,  which  so 
admirably  blended  and  harmonized,  that  though  their  combined  influence 
was  as  silent  and  gentle  as  tbe  dew,  yet  it  was  far  reaching,  irresistible,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  benign.     It  was  impossible  to  hear  him  converse,  or 
preach, — I  had  almost  said  to  look  at  bim  when  he  said  nothing,  without 
feeling  one's  self  in  contact  with  ''a  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind."     With  a  lively,  gentle  and  genial  spirit,  and  the  most  con- 
siderate regard  for  every  one's  feelings,  be  united  a  peculiarly  delicate  and 
yet  vigorous  mind,  a  large  fund  of  general  knowledge,  fine  powers  of  con- 
versation— all  that  was  necessary  to  render  him  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
It  was  evident  too  that  be  bad  learned  much  in  tbe  School  of  Christ;  and 
that  while  he  thankfully  enjoyed  earthly  blessings,  his  heart  was  chiefly 
upon  his  treasures  above.     I  never  beard  him  preach,  though  he  preached 
for  me   once   or  twice  witb  great  acceptance ;    but  no  one  can  read  bis 
published  Sermons  without  recognising  in  them  tbe  marks  of  an  exceedingly 
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well-balanced  and  lichly-Btored  mind,  as  well  as  of  a  spirit  deeply  iiaboi 
with  a  sense  of  eternal  realities. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  J.  BUDINGTON,  D.  D. 

Brooklth.  February  16,  1£7 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  fiamphrej  d&te 
substantially  to  the  beginning  of  bis  ministry,  although  I  bad  known  him  be£iii«- 
He  had  a  short  but  beautiful,  and  I  will  add,  successful,  life;  for,  dyii^  tboegi 
he  did  in  early  manhood,  and  amid  the  promises  of  larger  achievements,  i^ 
fruits  he  matured  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was 'both  attractive  and  impressive, — ^his  style  blendii^a 
happy  proportions,  strength  with  beauty,  precision  of  diction  and  lexical  seqgeBot 
of  thought  with  the  graces  of  a  flowing  rhetoric.  His  manner  in  the  polpit  vii 
grave,  yet  animated;  unaffectedly  simple,  but  indicative  of  a  controlled  catfci- 
siasm,  and  often  awakening  a  like  emotion  in  the  hearer.  His  ddiverf  m 
rendered  more  effective  by  the  beaming  light  and  sweetness  of  hia  oonnteBuoe. 
It  was  a  face  expressive  of  high  and  clear  intelligence,  and  always  radisat  vak 
kindly  and  cheerful  feeling;  but  when  his  mind  glowed  with  the  sacred  tbeas 
of  the  pulpit,  his  face  became  luminous  as  with  the  light  of  the  spirit  withis. 

Uis  religious  character  appears  to  have  been  a  silent  and  steady  groitii  frsa 
infancy  up;  and  it  is  the  more  instructive  and  encouraging  to  the  Church  of  <j«d, 
that  a  character  beginning  thus  in  the  household  baptism  of  a  Christian  oiiiuster, 
should  have  ripened  into  such  beautiful  proportionateness,  and  borne  tbecbonea 
fruits  of  Christian  discipleship.  Mr.  Humphrey  never  could  tell  the  time  of  Is 
conversion,  or  if  he  fixed  upon  some  deeper  experience  in  his  ripening  jootK* 
became  evident,  in  the  light  of  earlier  and  after  days,  that  such  experienee  m 
the  conscious  development  of  a  previous  growth,  rather  than  the  orig^inal  ia^ba- 
tation  of  ChriHtian  principle.  His  experience  is  a  proof,  and  his  cfaaiacttra 
bright  illustration,  of  the  fact  that  a  Christian  home,  as  it  is  the  first  ap^oiM' 
ment  of  the  God  of  nature,  so  it  is  the  most  efficient  institation  of  the  G«4  d 
grace,  to  train  up  his  children  for  his  Kingdom.  A  father's  lessons  proved  tbc 
ministry  of  grace  to  his  son;  and  a  mother's  knee  was  the  first  altar  at  vkaca 
he  bent. 

His  death  was  thoroughly  natural, — in  simple  keeping  with  his  character  ni 
life.  Loving  life,  and  even  longing  for  it,  he  frankly  said  that  if  it  were  )A*i 
his  choice,  he  should  chose  to  live  longer,  but  his  supreme  choice  was  to  hi« 
God's  will  done,  and  with  cheerful  hope  he  awaited  the  last,  haTing  full 
denco  that  all  God's  orderings  concerning  him  would  prove  infinitely 
good.  The  submission,  as  intelligent  as  it  was  unrepining,  with  which  be  km 
the  sufferings  that  carried  him  to  the  grave,  was  all  the  more  beautiful,  bsciii 
it  co-existed  with  a  desire  to  live,  and  with  an  interest  unabated  in  his  pbM« 
usefulness.  It  was  obvious  that  he  felt  the  joy  as  well  as  the  neoessitj  of  f^ 
mission ;  there  came  out  from  his  meek  and  chastened  spirit  a  radiance  as  m 
and  beautiful  as  streams  from  the  sunset  skies  of  October.  It  is  reallj  se^ 
prising,  how,  over  a  nature,  by  original  constitution  and  long  culture^so  aU 
and  loving,  such  a  change  should  have  passed  through  the  ripening  ys'ocBiso 
that  herald  the  approach  of  death,  heightening  all  that  was  beautiful  in  t^ 
nature,  and  teaching  us  that  the  least  in  God's  upper  Kingdom  of  ^<rt  .* 
greater  than  tlie  greatest  among  the  children  of  earth.  Humility,  ever  a  pne- 
nont  grncc  with  him,  was  constantly  deepening  itself  in  the  heart,  and  the  dcs* 
rising  uppermost  to  lay  all  at  his  Master's  feet.  He  had  no  raptures  in  djar 
but  a  peaceful  confidence  of  entering  Heaven.  It  was  the  departure  of  the  hdami 
disciple;  love  settling  down  into  the  oonsoionsnefis  of  elmal  peace.    Hi  «a 
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likened,  and  by  no  forced  comparison,  to  the  Apostle  John — ^it  was  applied  to 
liim  frequently  during  his  life;  but  in  his  last  sickness,  the  resemblance  came 
out  so  strongly  as  to  force  itself  upon  every  heart.  Whether  his  mind  was  run- 
ning upon  the  words  of  the  Apostle  John,  or,  as  seems  most  likely,  tides  of  the 
same  warm  affection,  which  made  John  the  beloved  disciple,  were  rising  in  his 
soul,  he  fell  into  the  same  modes  of  address,  calling  those  about  him  '^  children," 
and  speaking  to  them  with  inexpressible  tenderness.  No  one  who  gazed  upon 
him  when  the  long  anticipated  change  transpired,  will  ever  forget  '*  the  expres- 
sion of  blissful  wonder  that  came  into  his  eyes,"  as  the  fading  forms  of  earth 
were  supplanted  by  visions  that  made  death  no  longer  a  sacrifice,  but  an  adoption 
and  coronation  among  the  sons  of  God. 

I  regret,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  unable  to  convey,  in  a  brief  letter,  any  juster 
conception  of  my  friend's  beautiful  character, — beautiful  in  the  original  endow- 
ments and  adjustments'  of  nature,  and  more  beautiAil  in  the  training  of  grace, 
which  so  early  fitted  him  for  the  companionship  of  the  skies.  But  if  this 
unworthy  tribute  to  his  memory  shall  subserve  any  of  your  purposes,  it  is  quite 
at  your  disposal. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  J.  BUDINGTON. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

PBOnSSOB  IN  THK   BANGOB  THBOLOGICAL  SKMINABT. 

Banoob,  Me.,  January  8, 1867. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  very  willing  to  comply  with  your  request  to  write  to  you  res- 
pecting Mr.  Humphrey,  for  I  always  love  to  think  and  speak  of  his  beautiful 
character.  Our  acquaintance  commenced  at  Andover.  After  our  separation 
there,  I  seldom  met  him  till  the  later  years  of  his  life;  but  I  remember  him,  in 
both  our  earlier  and  our  later  intercourse  as  remarkable  for  amenity  of  manners, 
gentleness  and  affection ateness,  sweetness  of  temper,  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  scholarly  culture,  and  a  beautiful  harmony  of  mental  development  and 
moral  character.  He  was  a  man  that  drew  every  body's  love.  He  occasionally 
preached  in  my  pulpit.  His  sermons  always  left  the  impression  of  great  com- 
pleteness and  finish:  there  was  nothing  which  one  wished  to  alter,  erase,  or  add; 
and  they  were  always  purifying  and  elevating  in  their  gentle  influence,  and 
breathing  with  spiritual  life. 

The  latter  months  of  his  long  illness  were  spent  at  his  father's  house  in  my 
parish.  The  nature  of  his  disease  made  him  incapable  of  much  conversation  or 
mental  effort.  He  sat  much  of  the  time  leaning  his  head  on  a  pillow  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  before  him;  and  in  this  posture,  which  made  his  sufferings  more 
tolerable,  he  wore  away  the  painful  hours,  always  with  a  hopeful  serenity,  and  a 
patient  and  loving  submissiveness,  which  revealed  in  new  lustre  the  beauty  of 
his  character.  Two  or  three  days  before  his  death,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
respecting  Christ,  he  said  to  me  with  emphasis, — "  I  do  trust  him."  I  said, — 
''you  have  preached  Christ;"  he  replied, — "Yes,  would  that  I  had  preached 
him  more,  more;"  he  added, — *' the  doctrines  which  I  have  preached  give  me 
comfort  and  strength;  I  wish  I  had  preached  them  more  faithfully."  He  after- 
ward i  said  thoughtfully, — ''I  have  no  raptures;  I  have  peace;  I  trust  I  shall 
enter  Heaven."  And  so  this  "  beloved  disciple  " — ^for  thus  he  was  often  called— 
passed  away  to  his  rest. 

With  much  respect,  sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  HARRIS. 
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